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ERRATUM 

Vol. II, Part III, Q. 2, Page 2033; tlie follow- 
ing objection should be included ; 

Objection 2. Further, Athanasius says that, as 
the rational soul and the desli toge'tlier form 
the human nature, so God and man together 
foim a certain one nature, tliercfore the union 
took place in the nature. 



SECOND I’ARl' OF THE SECOND PART 


QUESTION 1 
Of Faith 

(In Ten Articles) 


Having to treat now of the theological virtues, 
we shall begin with Faith, secondly we shall 
speak of tiope, and thirdly, of Charity. 

The treatise on Faith will be fourfold; 
(1) Of faith itself; (2) Of the corresponding 
gifts, knowledge and understanding; (3) Of 
the opposite vices; (4) Of the precepts per- 
taining to this virtue. 

About faith itself wc shall consider: (1) its 
object; (2) it.s act; (3) the habit of faith. 

(Jnder tlic first head there arc ten points of 
inc[uiry: (1) Wliether the object of faith is 
tlu! First Truth? (2) Whether the object of 
faith is .soniething convplex or incomplox, i.e. 
whether it is a thing or a proposition? 
(vi) Whether anything false ettn come under 
faith? (4) Whether the object of faith can 
bo anything seen? (5) Whether it ctin be 
anything known? (6) Whether the things to 
be believed should be divided into a certain 
number of articles? (7) Whether the same 
articles are of faith for all times? (8) Of the 
number of articles. (9) Of the manner of 
embodying the articles in a symbol. (10) Who 
has the right to propose a symbol of faith? 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether the Object of Faith Is the First Truth? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the object 
of faith is not the First Truth. For it seems 
that the object of faith is that which is pro- 
posed to us to be believed. Now not only 
things pertaining to the Godhead, i.e. the 
First Truth, are proposed to us to be believed, 
but also things concerning Christ's human na- 
ture, and the sacraments of the Church, and 
the condition of creatures. Therefore the ob- 
ject of faith is not only the First Truth. 

Obj. 2, Further, faith and unbelief have the 
same object since they are opposed to one an- 
other, Now unbelief can be about all things 
contained in Holy Writ, for whichever one of 
them a man denies, he is considered an un- 
believer. Therefore faith also is about all 
things contained in Holy Writ. But there are 
many things therein, concerning man and 
other creatures. Therefore the object of faith 
is not only the First Truth, but also created 
truth. 


Obj. 3. Further, faith is condivided with 
charity, as stated above (TH, Q. 62, A. 3). 
Now by charity wc love not only God, who 
is the sovereign Good, but also our neighbor. 
Therefoie the object of Faith is not only the 
First Truth. 

On the contrary, Diony.sius says {Div. 
Noiii. vii) that juilk h about tin: .\int[>le and 
everlasting truth. Now thi.s is the Idrsl 'Prulh. 
I'herefore the object of faith is the First 
'rriilh. 

/ answer that, 'Phe object of ('very cognitivtJ 
habit iuckides two Ihing.s; llrst, that which 
is known inaii'rially, and is tin* mut('riul ob- 
ject, so to speak, and, secondly, that wliereby 
it is known, whicli is the fonual aspect of the 
object. 'I'lius in (he science cif geometry, the 
conchisioiti, arc what is known maU'riully, 
while the formal aspect of the science is the 
mean of tlemonslralion, througli which the 
conclusions are, known. 

Accordingly if wo consider, in faith, the 
forma! aspect of the object, it is nothing else 
than the First Truth. For the faith of which 
we are speaking, does not assent to anything, 
except because it is revealed by God. Hence 
the mean on which faith is based is the Divine 
Truth. If, however, wo consider materially 
the things to which faith assents, they include 
not only God, but also many other things, 
which, nevertheless, do not come under the 
assent of faith, except as bearing some rela- 
tion to God, in as much as, to wit, through 
certain effects of the Divine operation, man 
is helped on his journey towards the enjoy- 
ment of God. Consequently from this point of 
view also the object of faith E, in a way, the 
First Truth, in as much as nothing comes un- 
der faith except in relation to God, even as 
the object of the medical art is health, for it 
considers nothing save in relation to health. 

Reply Obj. 1. Things concerning Chrii-Jt’s 
human nature, and the sacraments of Ihe 
Church, or any creatures whatever, come un- 
der faith, in so far as by them we are directed 
to God, and in as much as we assent to them 
on account of the Divine Truth. 

The same answer applies to the Second 
Objection, as regards all things contained in 
Holy Writ. 

Reply Obj. 3. Charity also love.s our neigh- 
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FAITH 


Q. 1 Art. 3 Pt. 11-11 

bor on account of God, so that its object, 
properly speaking, is God, as we shall show 
further on (Q. 25, A. 1). 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whel-her I'he Object of Faith Is Something Complex, 
by Way of a Proposition? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the object 
of faith is not something complex by way of a 
proposition. For the object of faith is the 
First Truth, as stated above (A. 1). Now the 
First Truth is something simple, Therefore 
the object of faith is not something complex. 

Obj. 2. Further, the exposition of faith is 
contained in the symbol. Now the symbol 
does not contain propositions, but things : for 
it is not stated therein that God is almighty, 
but : 1 believe in God , , . almighty. Therefore 
the object of faith is not a proposition but a 
thing. 

Obj. 3. Further, faith is succeeded by vision, 
according to 1 Cor. xiii. 12 ; We see now 
through a glass in a dark manner: but then 
face to face. Now I know in fart; but then 
I shall know even as 1 am known. But the 
object of the heavenly vision is something 
simple, for it is the Divine Essence. Therefore 
the faith of the wayfarer is also. 

On the contrary, Faith is a mean between 
science and opinion. Now the mean is in the 
same genus as the extremes. Since, then, sci- 
ence and opinion are about propositions, it 
seems that faith is likewise about proposi- 
tions; so that its object is something complex. 

7 answer that, The thing known is in the 
knower according to the mode of the knower. 
Now the mode proper to the human intellect 
is to know the truth by synthesis and analysis, 
as stated in the First Part (Q. 8S, A. 5). 
Hence things that are simple in themselves, 
are known by the intellect with a certain 
amount of complexity, just as on the other 
hand, the Divine intellect knows, without any 
complexity, tnings that are complex in them- 
selves. 

Accordingly the object of faith may be con- 
sidered in two ways. First, as regards the 
thing itself which is believed, and thus the 
object of faith is something simple, namely the 
thing itself about which we have faith. Sec- 
ondly, on the part of the believer, and in this 
respect the object of faith is something com- 
plex by way of a proposition. 

Hence in the past both opinions have been 
held with a certain amount of truth. 

Reply Obj. 1, This argument considers the 
object of faith on the part of the thing be- 
lieved. 

Reply Obj. 2. The symbol mentions the 
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things about which faith is, in so far as the 
act of the believer is terminated in them, as 
is evident from the manner of speaking about 
them. Now the act of the believer does not 
terminate in a proposition, but in a thing. For 
as in science we do not form propositions, ex- 
cept in order to have knowledge about things 
through their means, so is it in faith. 

Reply Obj. 3. The object of the heavenly 
vision will be the First Truth seen in itself, 
according to 1 Jo. iii. 2-. We know that when 
He shall appear, ive shall be like to Him: be- 
cause we shall see Him as He is: hence that 
vision will not be by way of a proposition but 
by way of simple understanding. On the other 
hand, by faith, we do not apprehend the First 
Truth as it is in itself. Hence the comparison 
fails. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whelher Anything False Can Come under Faith? 

We proceed thus io the Third Article :' — 

Objection 1. It would seem that something 
false can come under faith, For faith i ,4 con- 
divided with hope and charity, Now some- 
thing false can come under hope, since many 
hope to have eternal life, who will not obtain 
it. The same may be said of charity, for many 
are loved as being good, who, nevertheless, are 
not good. Therefore something false can be 
the object of faith. 

Obj, 2. Further, Abraham believed that 
Christ would be born, according to Jo, viii. 56 : 
Abraham your father rejoiced that he might 
see My day: he saw it, and was glad. But 
after the time of Abraham, God might not 
have taken flesh, for it was merely because 
He_ willed that He did, so that what Abraham 
believed about Christ would have been false. 
Therefore the object of faith can be something 
false. 

Obj. 3. Further, the ancients believed in the 
future birth of Christ, and many continued 
so to believe, until they heard the preaching 
of the Gospel. Now, when once Christ was 
born, even before He began to preach, it was 
false that Christ was yet to be born. There- 
fore something false can come under faith. 

Obj. 4. Further, it is a matter of faith, that 
one^ should believe that the true Body of 
Christ is contained in the Sacrament of the 
altar. _ But it might happen that the bread was 
not rightly consecrated, and that there was 
not Christ’s true Body there, but only bread. 
Therefore something false can come under 
faith. 

On the contrary, No virtue that perfects 
the intellect is related to the false, considered 
as the evil of Jhe intellect, as the Philosopher 
declares {Ethic, vi. 2). Now faith is a virtue 
that perfects the intellect, as we shall show 
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fiiiihor ()]j (Q, 4, AA, 2, 5). Therefore nothing 
false can come under if. 

/ iiiiswvr f/iat, Nothing comes under any 
power, habit or act, exxept by means of the 
formal aspect of the object: thus color cannot 
be seen except by means of light, and a con- 
clusion cannot be known save through the 
mean of demonstration. Now it has been 
stated (A. 1) that the formal aspect of the 
object of faith is the First Truth; so that 
nothing can come under faith, save in so far 
as it stands under the First Truth, under 
which nothing false can stand, as neither can 
non-being stand under being, nor evil under 
goodness. It follows therefore that nothing 
false can come under faith. 

Reply Ohj. 1, Since the true is the good of 
the intelled, but not of the appetitive power, 
it follows that all virtues which perfect the 
intellect, exclude the false altogether, because 
it belongs to the luiture of a virtue to bear re- 
lation to the good iilone. On the other hand 
those virtues which perfect the appetitive fac- 
ulty, do not entirely exclude the false, for it is 
pt)ssil)le to act iu accordance with justice or 
temperance, while having a false opinion 
about what one is doing. Therefore, as faith 
perfects the intellect, whereas hope and char- 
ity perfect the appetitive part, the comparison 
between them fails. 

Nevertheless neither can anything false 
come under hope, for a man hopes to obtain 
eternal life, not by his own power (since this 
would be au act of presumption), but with 
the help of grace ; and if he perseveres therein 
he will obtain eternal life surely and infallibly. 

In like manner it belongs to charity to love 
God, wherever He may be ; so that it matters 
not to charity, whether God be in the indi- 
vidual whom we love for God’s sake. 

Reply Obj. 2. That God woidd not take 
flesh, considered in itself was possible even 
after Abraham’s time, but in so far as it 
stands in God’s foreknowledge, it has a certain 
necessity of infallibility, as explained in the 
Finst Part (Q. 14, AA. 13, IS) : and it is thus 
that it comes under faith. Hence in so far as 
it comes under faith, it cannot be false. 

Reply Obj. 3. After Christ’s birth, to be- 
lieve in liim, was to believe in Christ’s birth 
at some time or other. The fixing of the time, 
wherein some were deceived, was not due to 
their faith, but to a human conjecture. For it 
is possible for a believer to have a false opin- 
ion through a human conjecture, but it is quite 
impossible for a false opinion to be the out- 
come of faith. 

Reply Obj. 4, The faith of the believer is 
not directed to such and such accidents of 
bread, but to the fact that the true body of 
*S. Gregory; Horn. xxyi. in Emng. 


Christ is under the appcar.ances of .sensible 
bread, when it is rightly consecrated. Hence 
if it be not rightly consecrated, it doci not 
follow that anything false comes under faith. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether the Object of Faith Can Be Something Seen? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth A tide ; — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the object 
of faith is something seen. For Our Lord said 
to Thomas (Jo. xx. 29) : Because thou hast 
seen Me, Thomas, thou hast believed. There- 
fore vision and faith regard the same object. 

Ohj. 2. Further, the Apostle, while speak- 
ing of the knowledge of faith, says (1 Cor. 
xiii. 12); We see notv through a glass in a 
dark manner. Therefore what is believed is 
scon. 

Obj. 3. Fnrllier, faith is a spiritual light. 
Now .somelliing is seen under every light. 
Therefore, faith is of things secn._ 

Obj. 4. Further, livery sense is a kind oj 
sight, a.H Augustine stales {De. Verb. Domini, 
Serin, xxxiii). But ftiilh is of things heartl, 
according to Rom, x. 17: Faith , . . comet h by 
hearing. Therefoi'o faith is of things seen. 

On the contrary. The Apostle sa^s (Hcb. 
xi. 1) that faith is the evidence of things that 
appear not. 

I anstver that, Faith implies assent of the 
intellect to that which is Ijelievecl. Now the 
intellect assents to a thing in two ways. First, 
through being moved to assent by its very ob- 
ject, which is known either by itself (as in the 
case of first principles, which are held by the 
habit of understanding), or through something 
else already known (as in the case of conclu- 
sions which are held by the habit of science). 
Secondly the intellect assents to something, 
not through being sufficiently moved to this 
assent by its proper object, but through an act 
of choice, whereby it turns voluntarily to one 
side rather than to the other : and if this be 
accompanied by doubt and fear of the oppo- 
site side, there will he opinion, while, if there 
be certainty and no fear of the other side, 
there will be faith. 

Now those things are said to be seen which, 
of themselves, move the intellect or the senses 
to knowledge of them. Wherefore it is evident 
that neither faith nor opinion can be of things 
seen either by the senses or by the intellect. 

Reply Obj. 1. Thomas saw one thing, and 
believed another D he saw the Man, and be- 
lieving Him to be God, he made profession of 
his faith, saying; My Lord and my God. 

Reply Obj. 2. Those things which come 
under faith can be considered in two ways. 
First, in particular ; and thus they cannot Ije 
seen and believed at the same time, as shown 
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above. Secondly, in general, that is, under 
the common aspect of credibility ; and in this 
way they are seen by the believer. For he 
would not believe unless, on the evidence of 
signs, or of something similar, he saw that 
they ought to be believed. 

Reply Obj. 3. The light of faith makes us 
see what we believe. For just as, by the habits 
of the other virtues, man sees what is becom- 
ing to him in respect of that habit, so, by the 
habit of faith, the human mind is directed to 
assent to such things as are becoming to a 
right faith, and not to assent to others. 

Reply Obj. 4. Hearing is of words signify- 
ing what is of faith, but not of the things 
themselves that are believed; hence it does 
not follow that these things are seen. 

FIFTH ARTICLE 

Whether Those Tliinss Thot Are of Foith Can Be 
on Object of Science? t 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article : — 
Objection 1. It would seem that those things 
that are of faith can be an object of science. 
For where science is lacking there is ignorance, 
since ignorance is the opposite of science. Now 
we are not in ignorance of those things we 
have to believe, since ignorance of such things 
savors of unbelief, according to 1 Tim. i. 13: 
I did it ignorantly in tinbelief. Therefore things 
that are of faith can be an object of science. 

Obj. 2. Further, science is acquired by rea- 
sons. Now sacred writers employ reasons to 
inculcate things that are of faith. Therefore 
such things can he an object of science. 

Obj. 3. Further, things which are demon- 
strated are an object of science, since a dem- 
onstration is a syllogism that produces science. 
Now certain matters of faith have been dem- 
onstrated by the philosophers, such as the Ex- 
istence and Unity of God, and so forth. There- 
fore things that are of faith can be an object 
of science. 

Obj. 4. Further, opinion is further from 
science than faith is, since faith is said to 
stand between opinion and science. Now opin- 
ion and science can, in a way, be about the 
same object, as stated in Poster, i. Therefore 
faith and science can be about the same ob- 
ject also. 

On the contrary, Gregory says {Horn, xxvi 
in Ev.) that when a thing is manifest, it is the 
object, not of faith, but of perception. There- 
fore things that are of faith are not the object 
of_ perception, whereas what is an object of 
science is the object of perception. Therefore 
there can be no faith about things which are 
an object of science. 

I answer that, All science is derived from 
t Science is certain knowledge of a demonstrated 
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self-evident and therefore seen principles; 
wherefore all objects of science must needs 
be, in a fashion, seen. 

Now as stated above (A, 4) it is impossible 
that one and the same thing should be be- 
lieved and seen by the same person. Flence it 
is equally impossible for one and the same 
thing to be an object of science and of belief 
for the same person. It may happen, however, 
that a thing which is an object of vision or 
science for one, is believed by another; since 
we hope to see some day what we now believe 
about the Triirity, according to 1 Cor. xiii. 12 : 
We sec now through a glass in a dark manner ; 
but then face to face: which vision the angels 
possess already ; so that what wc believe, they 
see. In like manner it may happen that what 
is an object of vision or scientillc knowledge 
for one man, even in the state of a wayfarer, 
is, for another man, an object of faith, because 
he does not know it by demonstration. 

Nevertheless that which is proposed to ho 
believed equally Iry all, is ccimilly unknown 
by all as an object of science; .such arc the 
things which arc of faith simply. Consequently 
faith and science are not about the same 
things. 

Reply Obj. 1. Unbelievers are in ignorance 
of things that are of faith, for neither do 
they see or know them in themselves, nor do 
they know them to be credible. The faithful, 
on the other hand, know them, not as by dem- 
onstration, but by the light of faith which 
makes them see that they ought to believe 
them, as stated above (A, 4, ad 2, 3). 

Reply Obj. 2. The reasons employed by 
holy men to prove things that are of faith, are 
not demonstrations ; they are either persuasive 
arguments showing that what is proposed to 
our faith is not impossible, or else they are 
proofs drawn from the principles of faith, i.e. 
from the authority of Holy Writ, as Dionysius 
declares {Div. Nom. ii). Whatever is based 
on these principles is as well proved in the 
eyes of the faithful, as a conclusion drawn 
from self-evident principles is in the eyes of 
all. Hence again, theology is a science, as we 
stated at the outset of this work (P. I, Q. 1, 
A. 2). 

Reply Obj. 3. Things which can be proved 
by demonstration are reckoned among the ar- 
ticles of faith, not because they are believed 
simply by all, but because tliey are a necessary 
presupposition to matters of faith, so that 
those who do not know them by demonstra- 
tion must know them first of all by faith. 

Reply Obj. A. As the Philosopher says {loc. 
cit.), science and opinion about the same ob- 
ject can certainly be in different men, as we 
have stated above about science and faith; 
condusion through its denioxistration. 
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yi!t it is [lOstiihlo for one and the samn man 
lo have sciinu’C' and faith almuf the same thin;; 
relatively, i.e. in relation to the object, hut not 
in the same respect. Foi' it is possible for the 
same person, about one and the same object, 
to know one thing and to think another: and, 
ill like manner, one may know by demonstra- 
tion the unity of the Godhead, and, by faith, 
the Trinity. On the other hand, in one and 
the same man, about the same object, and in 
the same respect, science is incompatible with 
either opinion or faith, yet for different rea- 
sons. Because science is incompatible with 
opinion about the same object simply, for the 
reason tliat science demands that its object 
should bo deemed impossible to be otherwise, 
whereas it is essential to opinion, that its ob- 
ject .should be deemed possible to lie other- 
wise. Yet that which is the object of faith, on 
account of the certainty of faith, is also 
deemed im[)o.s.sib]e to be otherwi.se ; and the 
rea.sou why science and faith cannot be about 
the same object and in the same respect is 
because the object of science is somethin;!; 
seen, whereas the object of faith is the unseen, 
as stilted above, 

SIXTH ARTICLE 

Whethor Those Things That Are of Fotth Should Bo 
Divided into Certain Articles? 

We proceed thus to the Sixth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that those things 
that are of faith should not be divided into 
certain articles, For all things contained in 
Holy Wi'it are matters of faith. But these, by 
reason of their multitude, cannot be reduced 
to a certain number. Therefore it seems su- 
perfluous to distinguish certain articles of 
faith. 

Ob]. 2. Further, material differences can be 
multiplied indefinitely, and therefore art 
should take no notice of them. Now the for- 
mal aspect of the object of faith is one and 
indivisible, as stated above (A. 1), viz. the 
First Truth, so that matter.s of faith cannot 
be distinguished in respect of their formal 
object. Therefore no notice should be taken 
of a material division of matters of faith into 
articles, 

Obj. 3. Further, it has been said by some* 
that an article is an indivisible truth concern- 
ing God, exacting {arctans)^ our belief. Now 
belief is a voluntary act, since, as Augustine 
says {Tract, xxvi. in Joan.), no man believes 
against his will. Therefore it seems that mat- 
ters of faith should not be divided into articles. 

On the contrary, Isidore says: An article is 
a glimpse of Divine truth, tending thereto. 

* Cf. William of Auxerre, Siivma Aurea. 

t The Leonine Edilion reads : Tire three Persons, 


Now \vc can only ,gt‘( a glimpse of Divine (mth 
by w.iy of arndy^is, liiice things wliicli in God 
are oiu', are m.inifold in our iidellecl. 'Fhero- 
fore malleiii of failli should lie divided into 
articles, 

I ansivcr that, 'I'he word art trie is appar- 
ently derived from the Greek; for the Greek 
dplloe/V which the L;itin rtnders articnlus, 
sigiufics a fitting togelhcr of ilistinct parts: 
wherefore the small parts of the body which 
fit together are called the articulation.s of the 
limbs. Likewise, in the Greek grammar, ar- 
ticles are parts of speech which are affixed lo 
words to show their gender, number or case. 
Again in rhetoric, articles are parts that fit 
tugetiier in a sentence, for 'fully says {Rhct. 
iv) tluil an arlich' is compo.sed of words each 
pronounced sin;dy and seiniralely, thus: Your 
passion, your vobr, your look, have slnich 
terror Into your joe.s'. 

Ifenn- mailers of Christian faith are said 
lo contain disliiicl arlicle.s, in .so far a.s they 
are divided into parts, and 111 togellu’r. Now 
the ohjeel of failli is somelhing unseen in com 
HOC lion witli Go.l, as staled above (A. 4). 
Consetpienlly any imilLer tlial, fur a special 
reason, is unseen, is a special article; whereas 
when sevcnil matters arc known or not known, 
under iho same aspeci, we aiu not lo distin- 
guish vaiious urtieks. 'Thus one encounter.s 
one difficulty in seeing lhat God suffered, and 
another in teeing that He rose again from the 
dead, wherefore the iirticlc of the Resurrection 
is distinct from the article of the Passion. 
But that Ha suffered, died and was buried, 
present the same difficulty, so that if one be 
accepted, it i.i not difficult to accept the 
others ; wherefore all these belong to one 
article. 

Reply Ob). 1. Rome things proposed to our 
belief are in themselves of faith, while others 
are of faith, not in themselves but only in re- 
lation lo others: even as in sciences certain 
propositions are put forward on their own ac- 
count, while others are put forward in order 
to manifest other.s. Noiv, since the chief object 
of faith consists in those things which we hope 
to see, accordin;; lo Pleb. xi. 1 : Faith is the 
substance of things Lo be hoped for, it follows 
that those things arc in themselves of faith, 
which order us directly lo eternal life. Such 
are the 'I’rinity of Persons in Almighty God,t 
the mystery of Christ's Incarnation, and the 
like: and these are distinct articles of faith. 
On the other hand certain things in Holy Writ 
arc proposed to our belief, not chiefly on their 
own account, but for the manifestation oi 
those nientionecl above: for instance, that 
Abraham had two sons, that a dead mtin rost, 
again at the touch of Eliseus’ bones, and tho 
llu' mniiiiiolenco of Gutl, etc. 
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like, which ai'e related in Holy Writ for the 
purpose of manifesting the Divine majesty or 
the Incarnation of Christ and such things 
should not form distinct articles. 

Reply Obj. 2. The formal aspect of the ob- 
ject of faith can be taken in two ways: first, 
on the part of the thing believed, and thus 
there is one formal aspect of all matters of 
faith, viz. the First Truth : and from this point 
of view there is no distinction of articles. 
Secondly, the formal aspect of matters of faith, 
can be considered from our point of view ; and 
thus the formal aspect of a matter of faith is 
that it is something unseen; and from this 
point of view there are various distinct ar- 
ticles of faith, as we saw above. 

Reply Obj. 3. This definition of an article 
is taken from an etymology of the word as 
derived from the Latin, rather than in accord- 
ance with its real meaning, as derived from 
the Greek: hence it does not carry much 
weight. Yet even then it could be said that 
although faith is exacted of no man by a ne- 
cessity of coercion, since belief is a voluntary 
act, yet it is exacted of him by a necessity of 
end, since he that comelh to God must believe 
that He is, and without faith it is impossible 
to please God, as the Apostle declares (Heb. 
xi. 6). 

SEVENTH ARTICLE 

Whether the Articles of Faith Have Increased in 
Course of Time? 

We proceed thus to the Seventh Article : — 
Objection 1. It would seem that the articles 
of faith have not increased in course of time. 
Because, as the Apostle says (Heb. xi. 1), 
faith is the substance of things to be hoped 
for. Now the same things are to be hoped for 
at all times. Therefore, at all times, the same 
things are to be believed. 

Obj. 2, Further, development has taken 
place, in sciences devised by man, on account 
of the lack of knowledge in those who discov- 
ered them, as the Philosopher observes {Met- 
aph. ii). Now the doctrine of faith was not de- 
vised by man, but was delivered to us by God, 
as stated in Eph. ii. 8: It is the gift of God. 
Since then there can be no lack of knowledge 
in God, it seems that knowledge of matters 
of faith was perfect from the beginning, and 
did not increase as time went on. 

Obj. 3. Further, the operation of grace pro- 
ceeds in orderly fashion no less than the oper- 
ation of nature. Now nature always makes a 
beginning with perfect things, as Boethius 
states (De Consol, iii). Therefore it seems 
that the operation of grace also began with 
perfect things, so that those who were the 
first to deliver the faith, knew it most per- 
fectly. 


Obj. 4. Further, ju.st as the faith of Christ 
was delivered to us through the apostle.s, so 
too, in the Old Testament, the knowledge of 
faith was delivered by the early fathers to 
those who came later, according to Deuter. 
xxxii. 7 : Ask thy father, and he will declare 
to thee. Now the apostles were most fully in- 
structed about the mysteries, for they received 
them more fully than others, even as they re- 
ceived them earlier, as a gloss says on Rom. 
viii. 23 : Ourselves also ivho have the first 
fruits of the Spirit. Therefore it seems that 
knowledge of matters of faith has not in- 
creased as time went on. 

On the contrary, Gregory says {Horn, xvi 
in Ezech.) that the knowledge of the holy 
fathers increased as time went on . . .; and 
the nearer they tvcrc to Our Saviour’s coming, 
the more fully did they receive the mysteries 
of salvation. 

I answer that, The articles of faith .stand 
in the .same relation to the doctrine of faith, 
as self-evident principles to a leaching basetl 
on natural reason. Among these principles 
there is a certain order, so that somti arc con- 
tained implicitly in others; thus all principles 
are reduced, as to their first principle, lo this 
one: The same thing cannot be aflirmcd and 
denied at the same time, as the Philosopher 
states {Metaph. iv, text. 9). In like manner 
all the articles are conLainecl implicitly in 
certain primary matters of faith, such as God’s 
existence, and His providence over the salva- 
tion of man, according to Heb. xi: He that 
cometh to God, must believe that He is, and 
is a revoarder to them that seek Him. For the 
existence of God includes all that we believe 
to exist in God eternally, and in these our 
happiness consists; while belief in His provi- 
dence includes all those things which God dis- 
penses in time, for man’s salvation, and which 
are the way to that happiness: and in this 
way, again, some of those articles which fol- 
low from these are contained in others: thus 
faith in the Redemption of mankind includes 
belief in the Incarnation of Christ, Flis Pas- 
sion and so forth. 

Accordingly we must conclude that, as re- 
gards the substance of the articles of failh, 
they have not received any increase as time 
went on : since whatever those who lived later 
have believed, was contained, albeit implicitly, 
in the faith of those Fathers who preceded 
them. But there was an increase in the num- 
ber of articles believed explicitly, since to 
those who lived in later times some were 
known explicitly which were not known ex- 
plicitly by those who lived before them. Flcnce 
the Lord said to Moses (Exod. vi. 2, 3) ; 1 am 
the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, the 
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Crtu/ of Jacob . . . and il/v name, Adonai I 
did not show thorn: David ;ilso said (Ps. 
cxviii. 100) ; I have had niidcrstaiuliiig above 
aiidciit.s: and the Apostle says (Eph. iii. 5) 
that the mystery of Christ, in othci gciicra~ 
tions wtt.v not known, as-it /‘.v now revealed to 
Ills holy apostles and prophets. 

Reply Obj. 1. AinoiiR men the same things 
were always to be hoped for from Christ. But 
as they did not acquire this hope save through 
Christ, the further they were removed from 
Christ in point of time, the further they were 
from obtaining what they hoped for. Hence 
the Apostle says (tieb. xi. 13) : All these died 
according to faith, not having received the 
promises, bat beholding them afar of). Now 
the further off a thing i.s the loss dLstiiiclly is 
it .seen; wherefore those who wore nigh to 
C'hrist’s advoni had a more distinct knowledge 
of the good things to be hoped for. 

Reply Ob). 2. Progress in knowledge occurs 
in two ways, I'hrst, on the jxirt of the teacher, 
be he. one or mtiny, who makes progress in 
knowledge as time goes on: tind this is the 
kind of progress lluit lakes idace in sciences 
devised by man. ifecondly, on the [rart of the 
learner; thus the master, who has perfect 
knowledge of the art, does not deliver it all at 
once to his disciple from the very outset, for 
he would not be able to take it all in, but he 
condescends to the disciple’s ctipacity and in- 
structs him little by little. It is in this way 
that men made progress in the knowledge of 
faith as time went on. Hence the Apostle (Gal. 
iii. 24) compares the state of the Old Testa- 
ment to childhood. 

Reply Oh). 3, Two causes are requisite be- 
fore actual generation can take place, an 
agent, namely, and matter. In the order of 
the active cause, the more perfect is naturally 
first; and in this way nature makes a begin- 
ning with perfect things, since the imperfect 
is not brought to perfection, except by some- 
thing perfect already in existence. On the 
other hand, in the order of the material cause, 
the imperfect comes first, and in this way na- 
ture proceeds from the imperfect to the per- 
fect. Now in the manifestation of faith, God 
is the active cause, having perfect Icnowledge 
from_ all eternity ; while man is likened to lUfit- 
ter in receiving the influx of God’s action. 
Hence, among men, the knowledge of faith 
had to proceed from imperfection to perfec- 
tion ; and, although some men have been after 
the manner of active causes, through being 
doctors of the faith, nevertheless the manifes- 
tation of the Spirit is given to such men for 
the common good, according to 1 Cor. xii. 7 ; 
so that the knowledge of faith was impartud 

'“Vutg,, — / am the Lord that appeared to Abraham, 

t Vulg., — futnc-is of time. 


to the Fathers who wore instructors in tlu* 
faith, so far as was necessary at (he time for 
the instruction of the people, cillun openly or 
in figures. 

Reply Obj. 4. 'I'he ultimate consummation 
of giace was effected by Christ, wherefore the 
time of His coming i.s called the fhne of ful- 
ness (Gal. iv. 4).t Hence those who were 
nearest to Christ, whether befoie, like John 
the Baptist, or after, like the apostles, had a 
fuller knowledge of the mysterie.s of faith ; 
for even with regard to man’s state we find 
that the perfection of manhood comes in 
youth, and tliat a man’s state is all the more 
perfect, whether liefore or after, the nearer it 
is to the time of his youth. 

EIGHTH ARTICLE 

Whether the Articles of Faith Are Suitably 
Formulated? 

We proceed thus to the. Eighth Arlielc : — 

Objeetion 1 . I( would seem tlia( the articles 
of faith are uusuilabty fornuilaled. Ihtr (hose 
(lungs, which can l)e known liy demonstration, 
do nut belong to the faith as to tin oltjiad of 
belief for all, as stateil above (A. .S). Now it 
can be known l)y demonstration that there is 
one God; hence the J’^hilosophcr jiroves this 
(Metaph. xii, text. 52) and many other philos- 
ophers demonstrated the same truth, 'fhero- 
foro that there is one God should not be set 
down as nil article of faith. 

Obj. 2. Further, just as it is necessary to 
faith that we should believe God to be al- 
mighty, so is it too that we should believe 
Him to be all-knowing and provident for all, 
about both of which points some have erred. 
Therefore, among the articles of faith, men- 
tion should have been made of God’s wisdom 
and providence, even as of His omnipotence. 

Obj. 3. Further, to know the Father is the 
same thing as to know the Son, according to 
John xiv. 9; He that secth Me, secth the 
Father also. Therefore there ought to be but 
one article about the Father and Son, and, for 
the same reason, about the Holy Ghost. 

Obj. 4. Further, the Person of the Father 
is no less than the Person of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost. Now there are several ar- 
ticles about the Person of the Holy Ghost, 
and likewise about the Person of the Son. 
Therefore there should be several articles 
about the Person of the Father. 

Obj. S. Further, just as certain things are 
said by appropriation, of the Person of the 
Father and of the Person of the Ploly Ghost, 
so too is something appropriated to the Person 
of the Son, in respect of His Godhead. Now, 
to Isaac, and to Jacob. 
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among the articles of faith, a place is given 
to a work appropriated to the Father, viz. the 
creation, and likewise, a v.?ork appropriated to 
the Holy Ghost, viz. that He spoke by the 
prophets. Therefore the articles of faith should 
contain some work appropriated to the Son 
in respect of His Godhead. 

Obj. 6. Further, the sacrament of tlie Eu- 
charist presents a special difficulty over and 
above the other articles. Therefore it should 
have been mentioned in a special article : and 
consequently it seems that there is not a suffi- 
cient number of articles. 

On the contrary stands the authority of 
the Church who formulates the articles thus. 

1 answer that, As stated above (AA. A, 6), 
to faith those things in themselves belong, the 
sight of which we shall enjoy in eternal life, 
and by which we are brought to eternal life. 
Now two things are proposed to us to be seen 
in eternal life : viz. the secret of the Godhead, 
to see which is to possess happiness ; and the 
mystery of Christ’s Incarnation, by Whom 
we have access to the glory of the sons of 
God, according to Rom. v. 2 . Hence it is writ- 
ten (Jo. xvii. 3): This is eternal life; that 
they may know Thee, the .. . true God, and 
Jesus Christ Whom Thou hast sent. Where- 
fore the first distinction in matters of faith 
is that some concern the majesty of the God- 
head, while others pertain to the mystery of 
Christ’s human nature, which is the mystery 
of godliness (1 Tim. hi. 16). 

Now with regard to the majesty of the God- 
head, three things are proposed to our belief, 
first the unity of the Godhead, to which the 
first article refers; secondly, the trinity of 
the Persons, to which three articles refer, 
corresponding to the three Persons ; and 
thirdly the works proper to the Godhead, the 
first of which refers to the order of nature, 
in relation to which the article about the crea- 
tion is proposed to us ; the second refers to the 
order of grace, in relation to which all mat- 
ters concerning the sanctification of man are 
included in one article ; while the third refers 
to the order of glory, and in relation to this 
another article is proposed to us concerning 
the resurrection of the dead and life everlast- 
ing. Thus there are seven articles referring to 
die Godhead. 

In like manner, with regard to Christ’s hu- 
man nature, there are seven articles, the first 
of which refers to Christ’s incarnation or con- 
ception; the second, to Flis virginal birth; 
the third, to His Passion, death and burial; 
the fourth, to His descent into hell ; the fifth, 
to His resurrection; the sixth, to His ascen- 
sion ; the seventh, to His coming for the judg- 
ment, so that in all there are fourteen articles. 

Some, however, distinguish twelve articles, 


six pertaining to the Godhead, and six to the 
humanily. h'or they include in one article the 
three about the three Persons; because we 
have one knowledge of the three I’ersons: 
while they divide the article referring to the 
vrork of glorification into two, viz. the resur- 
rection of the body, and the glory of the soul. 
Likewise they unite the conception and nativ- 
ity into one article. 

Reply Obj. 1. By faith we hold many truths 
about God, which the philosophers were un- 
able to discover by natural reason, for instance 
His providence and omnipotence, and that Fie 
alone is to be worshiped, all of which are 
contained in the one article of the unity of 
God. 

Reply Obj. 2. The very name of the God- 
head implio.s a kind of watching over things, 
as stated in the First Part (Q. 13, A. 8). Now 
in beings having an intellect, power does not 
work save by the will and knowledge. Hence 
God’s omnipotence includes, in a way, univer- 
sal knowledge and providence. For lie would 
not be able to do all lie wills in things here 
below, unless Fie knew them, and exorcised 
His providence over them. 

Reply Obj. 3. We have but one knowledge 
of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, as to 
the unity of the Essence, to which the first 
article refers; but, as to the distinction of 
the Persons, which is by the relations of 
origin, knowledge of the Father does indeed, 
in a way, include knowledge of the Son, for Fie 
would not be Father, had he not a Son; the 
bond whereof being the Holy Ghost. From 
this point of view, there was a sufficient mo- 
tive for those who referred one article to the 
three Persons. Since, however, with regard to 
each Person, certain points have to be ob- 
served, about which some happen to fall into 
error, looking at it in this way, we may dis- 
tinguish three articles about the three Persons. 
For Arius believed in the omnipotence and 
eternity of the Father, but did not believe the 
Son to be co-equal and consubstantial with 
the Father; hence the need for an article 
about the Person of the Son in order to settle 
this point. In like manner it was necessary 
to appoint a third article about the Person of 
the Floly Ghost, against Macedonius. In the 
same way Christ’s conception and birth, just 
as tire resurrection and life everlasting, can 
from one point of view be united together in 
one article, in so far as they are ordained to 
one end; while, from another point of view, 
tliey can be distinct articles, in as much as 
each one separately presents a special dif- 
ficulty. 

Reply Obj. 4. It belongs to the Son an(( 
Holy Ghost to be sent to sanctify the crea- 
ture; and about this several things have t(i 
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be believed. Hence it is tlud there are more 
articles about the I’ersons of the Son and Floly 
Ghost than about the Person of the Father, 
Who is never sent, as \vc stated in the First 
Part (Q. 43, A. 4). 

Reply Obj. 5. The sanctification of a crea- 
ture by grace, and its consummation by glory, 
is also effected by the gift of charity, which is 
appropriated to the Ploly Ghost, and by the 
gift of wisdom, which is appropriated to the 
Son: so that each work belongs by appropria- 
tion, but under different aspects, both to the 
Son and to the Holy Ghost. 

Reply Ob'). 6. Two things may be consid- 
ered in the sacrament of the Eucharist. One 
is the fact that it is a sacrament, and in this 
respect it is like the other effects of sanctify- 
ing grace. The other is that ('hrist’s liody is 
miraculously contained therein, and thus it is 
included under God’s omnipotence, like all 
other miracles which are ascribed to God’s 
almighty power. 

NINTH ARTICLE 

Whothor It Is Suitable for tho Articles of Faith to Bo 
Embodied in a Symbol? 

We proceed thus to the Ninth Article ; — 

Objection 1. It would seem that it is un- 
suitable for the articles of faith to be em- 
bodied in a symbol, because Holy Writ is the 
rule of faith, to which no addition or subtrac- 
tion can lawfully be made, since it is written 
(Deut. iv. 2) : Yon, shall not add to the word 
that I speak to you, neither shall you take 
away from it. Therefore it was unlawful to 
make a symbol as a rule of faith, after tioly 
Writ had once been published. 

Obj. 2. Further, according to the Apostle 
(Eph. iv. S) there is but 07ie faith. Now the 
symbol is a profession of faith. Therefore it is 
not fitting that there should be more than one 
symbol. 

Obj. 3. Further, the confession of faith, 
which is contained in the symbol, concerns 
all the faithful. Now the faithful are not 
all competent to believe in God, but only 
those who have living faith. Therefore it is 
unfitting for the symbol of faith to be ex- 
pressed in the words : I believe in one God. 

Obj. 4. Further, the descent into hell is one 
of the articles of faith, as stated above (A. 8). 
But the descent into hell is not mentioned in 
the symbol of the Fathers. Therefore the lat- 
ter is expressed inadequately. 

Obj. S. Further, Augustine [Tract, xxix. in 
Joan.) expounding the passage, You believe in 
God, believe also in Me (Jo. xiv. 1) says; We 
believe Peter or Paul, but we speak only of 
believing “in” God. Since then the Catholic 
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Church is merely a creuled being, it^ .seeiii.'^ 
unfitting to say; In the One, Holy, (.'at indie 
and Apostolic Church. 

Obj. (). Further, a s 3 uiibol is drawn up llial 
it niaj’- he a rule of faith. Now a ride of laith 
ought to be propo.sed to all, and that publiePv, 
Therefore every symbol, bedde.s t!ie symbol 
of the Fathers, should be sung at iMas.s. There- 
fore it seems untitting to publish the articles 
of faith in a symbol. 

the contrary, The universal Church 
cannot err, since she is governed by the Holy 
Ghost, Who is the Spirit of truth ; for such was 
Our Lord’s promise to Ills disciples (Jo. 
xvi. 13): Whoi lie, the Spirit of truth, i.s 
conic, lie wilt teach you alt truth. Now the 
symbol is published by the authorily of the 
univerial Churcli. Therefore it contains noth- 
ing defective. 

/ ans 2 oc.r that. As the Apostle say.s (ITeb, 
xi. 6), he that cornel h to God, must believe, 
that He. /.v. Now a mau lamiot believe, unles.s 
tho truth he ])roposed to him that lie may 
believe it. lienee the need for the trulb of 
faith to bo collected together, so that it might 
the more easily be proposed to till, lest anyono 
might sfniy from the Irtilh through ignortince 
of the faith, ft is from its being a collection 
of maxims of faith that the symix)! takes its 
name. 

Reply Obj. L Tho truth of faith is coii’' 
tained in Holy Writ, diffusely, under various 
modes of expression, and sometimes obscurely, 
so that, in order to gather the truth of faith 
from Holy Writ, one needs long study and 
practice, which are unattainable by all those 
who require to know the truth of faith, niany 
of whom have no time for study, being busy 
with other affairs. And so it was necessary to 
gather together a clear summary from the 
sayings of Holy Writ, to be proposed to the 
belief of all. This indeed was no addition 
to Holy Writ, but something taken from it, 

Reply Obj. 2. The same doctrine of faith is 
taught in all the symbols. Nevertheless, the 
people need more careful instruction about the 
Iriilh of faith, when errors arise, lest the faith 
of simple-minded persons be corrupted by 
heretics. It was this that gave rise to the ne- 
cessity of formulating several symbols, which 
nowise differ from one another, save that on 
account of the obstinacy of heretics, one con- 
tains more explicitly what another contains 
implicitly, 

Reply Obj. 3. The confession of faith is 
drawn up in a symbol, in the person, as it 
were, of the whole Church, which is united 
together by faith. Now the faith of the 
Church is living faith ; since such is the faith 
to be found in all those who are of the Church 
not only outwardly but also by merit. Hence 
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the confession of faith is expressed in a _syn> 
bol, in a manner that is in keeping with living 
faith, so that even if some of the faithful lack 
living faith, they should endeavor to ac- 
quire it. 

Reply Obj. 4. No error about the descent 
into hell had arisen among heretics, so that 
there was no need to be more explicit on that 
point. For this reason it is not repeated in the 
symbol of the Fathers, but is supposed as al- 
ready settled in the symbol of the Apostles. 
For a subsequent symbol does not cancel a 
preceding one; rather does it expound it, as 
stated above {ad 2). 

Reply Oh]. 5. If we say; “In” the holy 
Catholic Church, this must be taken as veri- 
fied in so far as our faith is directed to the 
Holy Ghost, Who sanctifies the Church; so 
that the sense is: I believe in the Holy Ghost 
sanctifying the Church. But it is better and 
more in keeping with the common use, to omit 
the in, and say simply, the holy Catholic 
Church, as Pope Leo* observes. 

Reply Obj. 6. Since the symbol of the 
Fathers is an explanation of the symbol of 
the Apostles, and was drawn up after the faith 
was already spread abroad, and when the 
Church was already at peace, it is sung pub- 
licly in the Mass. On the other hand the sym- 
bol of the Apostles, which was drawn up at 
the time of persecution, before the faith was 
made public, is said secretly at Prime and 
Compline, as though it were against the dark- 
ness of past and future errors. 


TENTH ARTICLE 

Whether It Belongs to the Sovereign Pontiff to 
Draw Up a Symbol of Faith? 

We proceed thus to the Tenth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that it does not 
belong to the Sovereign Pontiff to draw up a 
symbol of faith. For a new edition of the sym- 
bol becomes necessary in order to explain the 
articles of faith, as stated above (A. 9). Now, 
in the Old Testament, the articles of faith 
were more and more explained as time went 
on, by reason of the truth of faith becoming 
clearer through greater nearness to Christ, 
as stated above (A. 7), Since then this reason 
ceased with the advent of the New Law, there 
is no need for the articles of faith to be more 
and more explicit. Therefore it does not seem 
to belong to the authority of the Sovereign 
Pontiff to draw up a new edition of the symbol. 

Ob], 2 . Further, no man has the power to 
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do what is forbidden under pain of anathema 
by the universal Church. Now it wa.s forbitl- 
den under pain of anathema by the universal 
Church, to make a new edition of the symbol. 
For it is stated in the acts of the first t coun- 
cil of Ephesus (P, ii. Act. 6) that after the 
.symbol of the Nicene council had been read 
through, the holy synod decreed that it ivas 
unlawful to utter, write or draw up any other 
creed, than that which was defined by the 
Fathers assembled at Nicaea together with 
the Holy Ghost, and this under pain of anath- 
ema. The same was repeated in the acts of 
the council of Chalcedon (P. ii. Act. S). There- 
fore it seems that the Sovereign Pontiff has 
no authority to publish a new edition of the 
symbol. 

Obj. 3. Further, Athanasius was not the 
Sovereign Pontiff, but patriarch of Alexandria, 
and yet he published a symbol which is sung 
in the Church. Therefore it does not seem to 
belong to the Sovereign Pontiff any more, than 
to other bishops, to publish a new edition of 
the symbol. 

On the contrary, The .symbol was drawn 
up by a general council. Now such a council 
cannot be convoked otherwise than by the 
authority of the Sovereign Pontiff, as stated in 
the Decretals.;!; Therefore it belongs to the 
authority of the Sovereign Pontiff to draw up 
a symbol. 

I answer that, As stated above {Obj. 1), a 
new edition of the symbol becomes necessary 
in order to set aside the errors that may arise. 
Consequently to publish a new edition of the 
symbol belongs to that authority which is em- 
powered to decide matters of faith finally, so 
that they may be held by all with unshaken 
faith. Now this belongs to the authority of 
the Sovereign Pontiff, to whom the more im- 
portant and more difficult questions that arise 
in the Church are referred, as stated in the 
Decretals. § Hence our Lord said to Peter 
whom he made Sovereign Pontiff (Luke 
xxii. 32) : / have prayed for thee, Peter, that 
thy faith fail not, and thou, being once con- 
verted, confirm thy brethren. The reason of 
this is that there should be but one faith of 
the whole Church, according to 1 Cor. i. 10: 
That you all speak the same thing, and that 
there be no schisms among you : and this could 
not be secured unless any question of faith 
that may arise be decided by him who presides 
over the whole Church, so that the whole 
Church may hold firmly to his decision. Con- 
sequently it belongs to the sole authority of 
the Sovereign Pontiff to publish a new edition 


♦Rufinus, Comm, in Sym. A post. 

f S. Thomas wrote first (expunged by Nicolai) to distinguish it from the other council, a.d. 451, known 
as the Latrocmium and condemned by the Pope. 

t Dist. xvii, Can. 4. 5. § Ibid., Can. 5. 
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THE ACT OF FAITH 


of the symbol, as do all other matters which 
concern the whole Church, such as to con- 
voke a general council and so forth. 

Reply Ob). 1. The truth of faith is suffi- 
ciently explicit in the teaching of Christ and 
the apostles. But since, according to 2 Pet. 
iii. 16, some men are so evil-minded as to 
pervert the apostolic teaching and other doc- 
trines and Scriptures to their own destruction, 
it was necessary as time went on to express 
the faith more explicitly against the errors 
which arose. 

Reply Ob'], 2. This prohibition and sentence 
of the council was intended for private indi- 
viduals, who have no business to decide mat- 
ters of faith; for this decision of the general 
council did not take away from a suirseqiient 
council the power of drawing up a new edi- 
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tion of the symbol, containing not indet'cl a 
new faith, but the same faith witlr grtniler 
explicitness. For every council has taken into 
account that a siilisequent council would ex- 
pound matters more fully than the preceding 
council, if this became necessary tlunugh some 
heresy arising. Consequently thi.s belongs to 
the Sovereign Pontiff, by whose authority the 
council is convoked, and its decision con- 
firmed. 

Reply Oh]. 3. Athanasius drew up a decla- 
ration of faith, not under tlie form of a sym- 
bol, but rather by way of an exposition of doc- 
trine, as appears from liis way of speaking. 
But since it contained briefly the whole truth 
of faith, it was accepted by the authority of 
the Sovereign J’ontiff, so as to be consideretl as 
a rule of faith. 


QUESTION 2 
Of the Act of Faith 

(In Ten Articles) 


We must now consider the act of faith, and 
(1) the internal act, (2) the external act. 

Under the first head there are ten points of 
inquiry: (1) What is to believe, which is the 
internal act of faith? (2) In how many ways 
is it expressed? (3) Whether it is necessary 
for salvation to believe in anything above nat- 
ural reason? (4) Whether it is necessary to 
believe those things that are attainable by 
natural reason? (5) Whether it is necessary 
for salvation to believe certain things ex- 
plicitly? (6) Whether all are equally bound 
to explicit faith? (7) Whether explicit faith 
in Christ is always necessary for salvation? 
(8) Whether it is necessary for salvation to 
believe in the Trinity explicitly? (9) Whether 
the act of faith is meritorious? (10) Whether 
human reason diminishes the merit of faith? 


FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether to Believe Is to Think with Assent? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that to believe 
is not to think with as.sent. Because the Latin 
word cogitatio {thought) implies a research, 
for cogitare {to think) seems to be equivalent 
to coagitare i.e. to discuss together. Now 
Damascene says {De Fide Orthod. iv) that 
faith is an assent -without research. Therefore 
thinking has no place in the act of faith. 

Obj. 2. Further, faith resides in the reason, 
as we shall show further on (Q. 4, A. 2). Now 
to think is an act of the cogitative power, 
which belongs to the sensitive faculty, as 


stated in Iho IdrsL Jkirt (Q. 78, A. 4). There- 
fore thought luis nothing to do with faith. 

Obj. 3. Fuither, to believe is an act of the 
intellect, since its object is truth. But assent 
seems to l)e an act nut of the intellect, but of 
the will, even as consent is, as stated above 
_(I-TI, Q. 15, A. 1, ad 3), Therefore to believe 
is not to think with assent. 

On the contrary. This is how to believe is 
defined by Augustine {De Praedest. Sanct. ii). 

I answer that, To think can be taken in 
three ways. First, in a general way for any 
kind of actual consideration of the intellect, 
as Augustine observes {De Trin. xiv. 7): By 
understanding / mean now the faculty where- 
by -we understand when thinking. Secondly, 
to think is more strictly taken for that con- 
sideration of the intellect, which is accom- 
panied by some kind of inquiry, and which 
precedes the intellect’s arrival at the stage of 
perfection that comes with the certitude of 
sight. Ill this sense Augustine says {De Trin. 
XV. 16) that the Son of God is not called the 
Thought, but the Word of God. When our 
thought realizes what we know and takas 
form therefrom, it becomes our word. Hence 
the Word of God must be understood without 
any thinking on the part of God, for there is 
nothing there that can take form, or be un- 
formed. In this way thought is, properly 
speaking, the movement of the mind while 
yet deliberating, and not yet perfected by the 
clear sight of truth. Since, however, such a 
movement of the mind may be one of delibera- 
tion either about universal notions, which 
belongs to the intellectual faculty, or about 
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particular matters, which belongs to the sen- 
sitive part, hence it is that to think is taken 
secondly for an act of the deliberating intel- 
lect, and thirdly for an act of the cogitative 
power. 

Accordingly, if to think be understood 
broadly according to the first sense, then to 
think with assent, does not express completely 
what is meant by to believe: since, in this 
way, a man thinks with assent even when he 
considers what he knows by science,* or un- 
derstands. If, on the other hand, to think be 
understood in the second way, then this ex- 
presses completely the nature of the act of 
believing. For among the acts belonging to 
the intellect, some have a firm assent without 
any such kind of thinking, as when a man con- 
siders the things that he knows by science,* 
or understands, for this consideration is al- 
ready formed. But some acts of the intellect 
have unformed thought devoid of a firm as- 
sent, whether they incline to neither side, as in 
one who doubts ; or incline to one side rather 
than the other, but on account of some slight 
motive, as in one who suspects; or incline 
to one side yet with fear of the other, as in 
one who opines. But this act to believe, cleaves 
firmly to one side, in which respect belief has 
something in common with science* and un- 
derstanding ; yet its knowledge does not attain 
the perfection of clear sight, wherein it agrees 
with doubt, suspicion and opinion. Hence it 
is proper to the believer to think with assent; 
so that the act of believing is distinguished 
from all the other acts of the intellect, which 
are about the true or the false. 

Reply Obj. 1. Faith has irot that research 
of natural reason which demonstrates what 
is believed, but a research into those things 
whereby a man is induced to believe, for in- 
stance that such things have been uttered by 
God and confirmed by miracles. 

Reply Obj. 2. To think is not taken here 
for the act of the cogitative power, but for an 
act of the intellect, as explained above. 

Reply Obj. 3. The intellect of the believer is 
determined to one object, not by the reason, 
but by the will, wherefore assent is taken here 
for an act of the intellect as determined to 
one object by the will. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether the Act of Faith Is Suitably Distinguished 
As Believing God, Believing in a God, and 
Believing in God? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 
Objection 1. It would seem that the act of 
faith is unsuitably distinguished as believing 
God, believing in a God, and believing in God. 
* Cf. footnote on p. 1166. 


For one habit has but one act. Now faith is 
one habit since it is one virtue. Therefore it 
is unreasonable to say that there are three 
acts of faith. 

Obj. 2. Further, that which is common to 
all acts of faith should not he reckoned as a 
particular kind of act of faith. Now to believe 
God is common to all acts of faith, since faith 
is founded on the First Truth. Therefore it 
seems unreasonable to distinguish it from cer- 
tain other acts of faith. 

Obj. 3. Further, that which can be said of 
unbelievers, cannot be called an act of faith. 
Now unbelievers can be said to believe in a 
God. Therefore it should not be reckoned an 
act of faith. 

Obj. 4. Further, movement (oward.s the ciul 
belongs to the will, whose object is the good 
and the end. Now to believe i.s an act, not of 
the will, but of the intellecl. "I'herefore to be- 
lieve in God, which implies movement Inwards 
an end, should not be reckoned as a species of 
that act. 

On the contrary is the authority of Augus- 
tine who makes this distinction {Do Verb, 
Dorn., Serm. Ixi. — Tract. ,xxix. in .Joan.), 

I answer that, 'riic act of any power or hal)it 
depends on the relation of that power or halut 
to its object. Now the object of faith can Ije 
considered in three ways. For, since to believe 
is an act of the intellect, in so far as the will 
moves it to assent, as stated above (A. 1, 
ad 3), the object of faith can be considered 
either on the part of the intellect, or on the 
part of the will that moves the intellect. 

If it be considered on the part of the intel- 
lect, tlien two things can be observed in the 
object of faith, as stated above (Q. I, A. 1). 
One of these is the material object of faith, 
and in this way an act of faith is to believe in 
a God; because, as stated above {ibid.) noth- 
ing is proposed to our belief, except in as much 
as it is referred to God. The other is the for- 
mal aspect of the object, for it is the medium 
on account of which we assent to such and 
such a point of faith ; and thus an act of faith 
is to believe God, since, as stated above {ibid.) 
the formal object of faith is the First Truth, 
to Which man gives his adhesion, so as to 
assent for Its sake to whatever he believes, 

Thirdly, if the object of faith be considerccl 
in so far as the intellect is moved by the will, 
an act of faith is to believe in God. For the 
First Truth is referred to the will, through 
having the aspect of an end. 

Reply Obj. 1. These three do not denote 
different acts of faith, but one and the same 
act having different relations to the object of 
faith. 

This suffices for the Reply to the Second 
Objection. 
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Reply Oh). 3. Unbelievers cannot be said 
to believe in u God as we understand it in re- 
lation to the act of faith. For they do not be- 
lieve that Cod exists under the conditiuns that 
faith detennines; hence they do not truly be- 
lieve in a God, since, as the Thilosopher ob- 
serves {Mcfdpl/. ix, text. 22) to know simple 
things defectively is not to know them at all. 

Reply Ohj. A. As stated above (T-TI, Q. 9, 
A. 1) the will moves the intellect and the 
other powers of the soul to the end: and in 
this respect an act of faith is to believe In God. 


THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether It Is Necessary for Salvation to Believe 
Anything obovc the Natural Reason? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objcrlioii 1. It would seem unnecessary for 
salvation to believe tinythiuf; above the nat- 
ural reason. For the salvation and [)erfeclion 
of a tiling seem to be stifricienlly insuretl liy 
its natural endowments. Now matt('rs of faith, 
surpa,s,s man’s nattiral reason, since they are 
things unseen as sttitod above (Q. 1, A. 4). 
Therefore to believe seems unnece.ssary for 
salvation. 

Obj. 2. Further, it is dauRerous for man to 
assent to matters, wherein he cannot judge 
whether that which is proposed to him be true 
or false, according to Job xii. 11; Doth not 
the ear discern coords? Now a man cannot 
form a judgment of this kind in matters of 
faith, since he cannot trace them back to first 
principles, by which all our judgments are 
guided. Therefore it is dangerous to believe 
in such matters. Therefore to believe is not 
necessary for salvation. 

Obj. 3. Further, man’s salvation rests on 
God, according to Ps. xxxvi. 39: But the sal- 
vation of the fust is from the Lord. Now the 
invisible things of God are clearly seen, being 
understood by the things that are made; His 
eternal power also and Divinity, according to 
Rom. i. 20 : and those things which are clearly 
seen by the understanding are not an object of 
belief. Therefore it is not necessary for man’s 
salvation, that he should Irelieve certain 
things. 

On the contrary. It is written (Heb. xi. 6) : 
Without faith it is impossible to please God. 

I answer that, Wherever one nature is sub- 
ordinate to another, we find that two things 
concur towards the perfection of the lower 
nature, one of which is in respect of that na- 
ture’s proper movement, while the other is in 
respect of the movement of the higher nature. 
Thus water by its proper movement moves 
towards the centre (of the earth), while ac- 
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cording In the movement of Ihe moon, it 
moves round the centre by ebb and How. In 
like manner the planets have their proper 
movemenls from west to east, while in ac- 
cordance with the movement of the lir.sl 
heaven, they have a movement from east to 
w'est. Now the created rational nature alone 
is immediately subordinate to God, since other 
creatines do not attain to the universal, but 
only to something particular, while they par- 
take of the Divine goodness either in being 
only, as inanimate things, or also in living, 
and in knowing singulars, as plants and ani- 
mals; whereas the rational nature, in as much 
as it apprehends the universal notion of good 
and being, is immediately related to the uni- 
veisal iirinciple of being. 

('onsequently the perfection of the rational 
creaturi! consists not oidy in what belong.s to 
it in respi'cL of its nature, lull also in that 
which it aciiuires through a supernatural ptlt' 
ticipation of Divine goodne.ss. Hence it w.as 
said above (I-II, Q. ,1, A. 8) that man’s ulti- 
mate happiness consists in a supernatural vi- 
sion of God: to which vision man cannot at- 
tain unless he be taught by God, according to 
Jo. vi. 4.3: livery one. that hath heard of the 
Father and hath learned comet/i to Ale, Now 
man accpiires a share of this learning, not in- 
deed all at once, but by little and little, ac- 
cording to the mode of his nature: and every 
one who learns thus must needs believe, in 
order that he may accjuirc science in a perfect 
degree ; thus also the Philosopher remarks (Z>e 
Soph. Elench. i. 2) that it behoves a learner 
to believe. 

Hence, in order that a man arrive at the 
perfect vision of heavenly happiness, he must 
first of all believe God, as a clisciple believes 
the master who is teaching him. 

Reply Obj. 1. Since man’s nature is depen- 
dent on a higher nature, natural knowledge 
does not suffice for its perfection, and some 
supernatural knowledge is necessary, as stated 
above. 

Reply Obj. 2. Just as man assents to first 
principles, by the natural light of his intellect, 
so does a virtuous man, by the habit of virtue, 
judge aright of things concerning that virtue ; 
and in this way, by the light of faith which 
God bestows on him, a man assents to matters 
of faith and not to those which are against 
faith. Consequently there is no danger or 
condemnation to them that are in Christ Jesus, 
and whom He has enlightened lay faith. 

Reply Obj. 3. In many respects faith per- 
ceives the invisible things of God in a higher 
way than natural reason does in proceeding 
to God from His creatures. Hence it is writ- 
ten (Ecclus. iii. 2S) : Alany things are shown 
to thee above the imderstanding of man. 
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FOURTH ARTICLE have knowledge of God, free of doubt and un- 


WhefKer Ir Is Necessary to Believe Those Things 
Which Can Be Proved by Natural Reason? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 
Objection 1. It would seem unnecessary to 
believe those things which can be proved by 
natural reason. For nothing is sirperfluous in 
God’s works, much less even than in the works 
of nature. Now it is superfluous to employ 
other means, where one already suffices. 
Therefore it would be superfluous to receive 
by faith, things that can be known by natural 
reason. 

Obj. 2. Further, those things must be be- 
lieved, which are the object of faith. Now 
science and faith are not about the same ob- 
ject, as stated above (Q. I, AA. 4, 5). Since 
therefore all things that can be known by 
natural reason are an object of science, it 
seems that there is no need to believe what 
can be proved by natural reason. 

Obj. 3. Further, all things knowable scien- 
tifically* would seem to come under one head: 
so that if some of them are proposed to man 
as objects of faith, in like manner the others 
should also be believed. But this is not true. 
Therefore it is not necessary to believe those 
things which can be proved by natural reason. 

On the contrary, It is necessary to believe 
that God is one and incorporeal : which things 
philosophers prove by natural reason. 

1 answer that, It is necessary for man to ac- 
cept by faith not only things which are above 
reason, but also those which can be known by 
reason: and this for three motives. First, in 
order that man may arrive more quickly at the 
knowledge of Divine truth. Because the sci- 
ence to whose province it belongs to prove the 
existence of God, is the last of all to offer itself 
to human research, since it presupposes many 
other sciences: so that it would not be until 
late in life that man would arrive at the 
knowledge of God. The second reason is, in 
order that the knowledge of God may be more 
general. For many are unable to make prog- 
ress in the study of science, either through dul- 
ness of mind, or through having a number of 
occupations and temporal needs, or even 
through laziness in learning, all of whom 
would be altogether deprived of the knowledge 
of God, unless Divine things were brought to 
their knowledge under the guise of faith. The 
third reason is for the sake of certitude. For 
human reason is very deflcient in things con- 
cerning God. A sign of this is that philoso- 
phers in their researches, by natural investiga- 
tion, into human affairs, have fallen into many 
errors, and have disagreed among themselves. 
And consequently, in order that men might 
* Cf. footnote on p. 1172. 


certainty, it was necessary for Divine matter.s 
to be delivered to them by way of faith, being 
told to them, as it were, by God Himself Who 
cannot lie. 

Reply Obj. 1. The researches of natural rea- 
son do not suffice mankind for the knowledge 
of Divine matters, even of those that can be 
proved by reason : and so it is not superfluous 
if these others be believed. 

Reply Obj. 2. Science and faith cannot be 
in the same subject and about the same ob- 
ject: but what is an object of science for one, 
can be an object of faith for another, as statecl 
above (Q. 1, A. S). 

Reply Obj. 3. Although all things that can 
be known by science are of one common scien- 
tific aspect, they do not all alike lead man to 
beatitude : hence they arc not all equally pro- 
posed to our belief. 

FIFTH ARTICLE 

Whether Man Is Bound to Believe Anything 
Explicitly? 

We proceed thus to the Fijth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that man is not 
bound to believe anything explicitly. For no 
man is bound to do what is not in his power. 
Now it is not in man’s power to believe a thing 
explicitly, for it is written (Rom. x. 14, IS): 
How shall they believe Him, of whom they 
have not heard? Afid how shall they hear 
without a preacher? And how shall they 
preach unless they be sent ? Therefore man is 
not bound to believe anything explicitly. 

Obj. 2. Further, just as we are directed to 
God by faith, so are we by charity. Now man 
is not bound to keep the precepts of charity, 
and it is enough if he be ready to fulfil them : 
as is evidenced by the precept of Our Lord 
(Matth. V. 39) : If one strike thee on one 
(Vulg ., — thy right) cheek, turn to him also 
the other ; and by others of the same kind, ac- 
cording to Augustine’s exposition {De Serm, 
Dom. in Monte, xix). Therefore neither is 
man bound to believe anything explicitly, and 
it is enough if he be ready to believe whatever 
God proposes to be believed. 

Obj. 3. Further, the good of faith consists 
in obedience, according to Rom. i. S : For 
obedience to the faith in all nations. Now the 
virtue of obedience does not require man to 
keep certain fixed precepts, but it is enough 
that his mind be ready to obey, according to 
Ps. cxviii. 60 : 7 am ready and am not 
troubled; that I may keep Thy command- 
ments. Therefore it seems enough for faith, 
too, that man should be ready to believe what- 
ever God may propose, without his believing 
anything explicitly. 
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On ihe contrary, It is written (Hcl). xi. 6) : 
fie that cometh to God, must believe that He 
is, and is a rewarder to them that seek Him. 

I answer that, The precepts of the Liiw, 
tvhich man is bound to fulfil, concern acts of 
virtue which are the means of attaining salva- 
lion. Now an act of virtue, as stated above 
(T-II, Q. 60, A. S) depends on the relation 
of the habit to its object. Again two things 
may be considered in the object of any virtue; 
namely, that which is the proper and direct 
object of that virtue, and that which is acci- 
dental and consequent to the object properly 
so called. Thus it belongs properly and directly 
to the object of fortitude, to face the dangers 
of death, and to charge at the foe with danger 
to one.self, for the sake of the common good: 
yet that, in a just war, a man be armed, or 
strike another with his sword, and so forth, 
is reduced to the object of fortitude, Init in- 
directly. 

Accordingly, just as a virtuous act is re- 
quired for the fullilmcnt of a precept, so is it 
necessary that the virtuous act should termi- 
nate in its iiroiier and direct object: but, on 
the other hand, the fulfilment of the precept 
does not require that a virtuous act should 
terminate in those things which have an acci- 
dental or secondary relation to the proper and 
direct object of that virtue, except in certain 
places and at certain times. We must, there- 
fore, say that the direct object of faith is that 
whereby man is made one of the Blessed, as 
stated above (Q. 1, A. 8) : while the indirect 
and secondary object comprises all things de- 
livered by God to us in Holy Writ, for in- 
stance that Abraham had two sons, that David 
was the son of Jesse, and so forth. 

Therefore, as regards the primary points or 
articles of faith, man is bound to believe them, 
just as he is bound to have faith; but as to 
other points of faith, man is not bound to be- 
lieve them explicitly, but only implicitly, or 
to be ready to believe them, in so far as he is 
prepared to believe whatever is contained in 
the Divine Scriptures. Then alone is he bound 
to believe such things explicitly, when it is 
clear to him that they are contained in the 
doctrine of faith. 

Reply Obj. 1. If we understand those things 
alone to be in a man’s power, which we can 
do without the help of grace, then we are 
bound to do many things which we cannot do 
without the aid of healing grace, such as to 
love God and our neighbor, and likewise to be- 
lieve the articles of faith. But with the help 
of grace we can do this, for this help to whom- 
soever it is given from above it is mercifully 
given; and from whom it is withheld it is 
justly withheld, as a punishment of a previous, 
* Cf. Ep, cxc, ; De Prwd. Sanci. viii. 
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or at least of original, sin, as Augustine states 
(Be Corr. et Grat. v., vi).'’ 

Reply Obj. 2. Man is bound to love defi- 
nitely those lovable things which are properly 
and directly the objects of charity, namely, 
God and our neighbor. The objection refers 
to those precepts of charity which belong, as 
a consequence, to the objects of charity. 

Reply Obj. 3. The virtue of obedience is 
seated, properly speaking, in the will; hence 
promptness of the will subject to authority, 
suffices for the act of obedience, because it is 
the proper and direct object of obedience. But 
this or that precept is accidental or conse- 
quent to that proper and direct object. 


SIXTH ARTICLE 

Whether All Are Equally Gound to Hove Explicit Faith? 

We proceed thus to the, Sixth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would st'C'in that all are 
equally l)ound to have ex]-)licil faith, h'or all 
are bound to those things which are ncce.ssary 
for salvation, as is eviclenced by the precepts 
of charity. Now it is necessary for salvation 
that certain things shmild be believed expli- 
citly. Therefore all are equally bound to have 
explicit faith. 

Obj. 2. Further, no one should be put to 
test in matters that he is not bound to believe. 
But simple persons are sometimes tested in 
reference to the slightest articles of faith. 
Therefore all are bound to believe everything 
explicitly, 

Obj. 3. Further, if the simple are bound to 
have, not explicit but only implicit faith, their 
faith must needs be implied in the faith of the 
learned. But this seems unsafe, since it is 
possible for the learned to err. Therefore it 
seems that the simple should also have explicit 
faith ; so that all are, therefore, equally bound 
to have explicit faith. 

On the contrary. It is written (Job i. 14) : 
The oxen were ploughing, and the asses feed- 
ing beside them, because, as Gregory expounds 
this passage {Moral, ii. 17), the simple, who 
are signified by the asses, ought, in matters 
of faith, to stay by the learned, who are de- 
noted by the oxen. 

I answer that. The unfolding of matters 
of faith is the result of Divine revelation : for 
matters of faith surpass natural reason. Now 
Divine revelation reaches those of lower de- 
gree through those who are over them, in a 
certain order; to men, for instance, through 
the angels, and to the lower angels through the 
higher, as Dionysius explains {Coel. Ilier. 
iv, vii). In like manner, therefore, the unfold- 
ing of faith must needs reach men of lower 
degree through those of higher degree. Con- 
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sequently, just as the higher angels, who en- 
lighten those who are below them, have a 
fuller knowledge of Divine things than the 
lower angels, as Dionysius states [ibid. _xii), 
so too, men of higher degree, whose business 
it is to teach others, are under obligation to 
have fuller knowledge of matters of faith, and 
to believe them more explicitly. 

Reply Ob]. 1. The unfolding of the articles 
of faith is not eciually necessary for the salva- 
tion of all, since those of higher degree, whose 
duty it is to teach others, are bound to believe 
explicitly more things than others are. 

Reply Ob']. 2. Simple persons should not be 
put to the test about subtle questions of faith, 
unless they be suspected of having been cor- 
rupted by heretics, who are wont to corrupt 
the faith of simple people in such questions. 
If, however, it is found that they are free from 
obstinacy hr their heterodox sentiments, and 
that it is due to their simplicity, it is no fault 
of theirs. 

Reply Ob']. 3. The simple have no faith im- 
plied in that of the learned, except in so far 
as the latter adhere to the Divine teaching. 
Hence the Apostle says (1 Cor. iv. 16) ; Be ye 
joUouuers of me, as I also am of Christ. Hence 
it is not human knowledge, but the Divine 
truth that is the rule of faith: and if any of 
the learned stray from this rule, he does not 
harm the faith of the simple ones, who think 
that the learned believe aright; unless the 
simple hold obstinately to their individual er- 
rors, against the faith of the universal Church, 
which cannot err, since Our Lord said (Luke 
xxii. 32) ; I have prayed for thee, Peter, that 
thy faith fail not. 

SEVENTH ARTICLE 

Whether It Is Necessary for the Salvation of All, That 
They Should Believe Explicitly in the Mystery of Christ? 

We proceed thus to the Seventh Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that it is not 
necessary for the salvation of all that they 
should believe explicitly in the mystery of 
Christ. For man is not bound to believe ex- 
plicitly what the angels are ignorant about: 
since the unfolding of faith is the result of 
Divine revelation, which reaches man by 
means of the angels, as stated above (A. 6; 
P. I., Q. Ill, A. 1). Now even the angels were 
in ignorance of the mystery of the Incarna- 
tion; hence, according to the commentary of 
Dionysius {Coel. Hier. vii), it is they who ask 
(Ps, xxiii. 8) ; Who is this king of glory? and 
(Isa. IxUi. 1) ; Who is this that cometh from 
Edom? Therefore men were not bound to 
believe explicitly in the mystery of Christ’s 
Incarnation. 

Oh']. 2. Further, it is evident that John the 


Baptist was one of the teachers, and most 
nigh to Christ, Who said of him (hfatth. 
xi. 11) that there hath not risen tiniong them 
that are born of loomrn, a g) cater than he. 
Now John the Baptist does not appear to have 
known the mystery of Christ explicitly, since 
he asked Christ (Matth. xi. 3) : Art 'Thou He 
that art to conic, or look lOc for another? 
Therefore even the teachers were not bound 
to explicit faith in Christ. 

Obj. 3. Further, many gentiles obtained sal- 
vation through the ministry of the angels, as 
Dionysius states {Cocl. Bier. ix). Now it 
would seem that the gentiles had neither ex- 
plicit nor implicit faith in Christ, since they 
received no revelation. Therefore it seems 
that it was not necessary for Lhe salvalion of 
all to believe explicitly in the mystery ol 
Christ. 

On the contrary, August ine says {De Carr, 
et Gratia vii; Ep. cxc) ; Otir faith is sound 
if we believe that no man, old or young /,y de- 
livered from the conlaginn of death and the, 
bonds of sin, e.vccpt by lhe. one JHcdialor of 
God and men, Jesus Christ. 

1 answer that, As stated above (A. S, Q. 1, 
A. 8), the object of faith incluilos, properly 
and directly, that thing through which man 
obtains beatitude. Now the mystery of Christ’s 
Incarnation and Passion is the way by which 
men obtain beatitude ; for it is written (Ads 
iv. 12) ; Inhere is no other name under heaven 
given to men, whereby we must be saved. 
Therefore belief of some kind in the mystery 
of Christ’s Incarnation was necessary at all 
times and for all persons, but this belief dif- 
fered according to differences of times and 
persons. The reason of this is that before the 
state of sin, man believed, explicitly in Christ’s 
Incarnation, in so far as it was intended for 
the consummation of glory, but not as it was 
intended to deliver man from sin by the Pas- 
sion and Resurrection, since man had no fore- 
knowledge of his future sin. He does, how- 
ever, seem to have had foreknowledge of the 
Incarnation of Christ,. from the fact that he 
said (Gen. ii. 24): Wherefore a man shall 
leave father and mother, and shall cleave to 
his wife, of which the Apostle says (Eph, 
V. 32) that this is a great sacrament . . . in 
Christ and the CJnirch, and it is incredible 
that the first man was ignorant* about this sac- 
rament. 

But after sin, man believed explicitly in 
Christ, not only as to the Incarnation, hut also 
as to the Passion and Resurrection, wherebj'' 
the human race is delivered from sin and 
death; for they would not, else, have fore- 
shadowed Christ’s Passion by certain sacrifices 
botli before and after the Law, the meaning 
of which sacrifices was known by the learned 
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explicilly, while the simple lolic, under the 
veil of (hose siicrifices, believed (hem to be 
ordained by God in reference to Christ’s com- 
ing, and thus their knowledge was covered 
with a veil, so to speak. And, as stated above 
(Q. 1, A. 7), the nearer they were to Christ, 
the more distinct was their knowledge of 
Christ’s mysteries. 

After grace had been revealed, both learned 
and simple folk are bound to explicit faith in 
the mysteries of Christ, chiefly as regards 
those which are observed throughout the 
Church, and publicly proclaimed, such as the 
articles which refer to the Incarnation, of 
which we have spoken above (Q. I., A. 8). As 
to other minute points in reference to the ar- 
ticles of the Incarnation, men have been bound 
to believe them more or less explicitly accord- 
ing to each one’s state and offlcc. 

Reply Ob'], 1 . The mystery of the Kingdom 
of God was not entirely hidden from the an- 
gels, as Augustine olisorves {Gc.n. ad Ul. v. 19), 
yet certain aspects thereof were luUter known 
to tliem when Christ revealed them to them. 

Rc.ply Ob'], 2. ft was not through ignorance 
that John the Baptist inquired of Christ’s ad- 
vent in the flesh, since he had clearly pro- 
fessed his belief therein, saying ; I sait>, and 1 
gavb testimony, that this is the Son of God 
(Jo. i. 34). Hence he did not say: Art Thou 
He that hast come? but Art 2'hou He that 
art to come? thus asking about the future, not 
about the past. Likewise it is not to be be- 
lieved that he was ignorant of Christ’s future 
Passion, for he had already said (ibid. 29) : 
Behold the Lamb of God, behold Him who 
taketh away the sins (Vulg., — sin) of the 
world, thus foretelling His future immolation ; 
and since other prophets had foretold it, as 
may be seen especially in Isaias liii. We may 
therefore say with Gregory {Horn. xxvi. in 
Ev.) that he asked this question, being in ig- 
norance as to whether Christ would descend 
into hell in Plis own Person. But he did not 
ignore the fact that the power of Christ’s Pas- 
sion would be extended to those who were 
detained in Limbo, according to Zach. ix. 11: 
Thou also, by the blood of Thy testament hast 
sent forth Thy prisoners out of the pit, where- 
in is no water ; nor was he bound to believe 
explicitly, before its fulfilment, that Christ 
was to descend thither Plimself, 

It may also be replied that, as Ambrose 
observes in his commentary on Luke vii. 19, 
he made this inquiry, not from doubt or ig- 
norance but from devotion: or again, with 
Chrysostom {Horn, xxxvi. in Matth.), that he 
inquired, not as though ignorant himself, but 
because he wished his disciples to be satisfied 
on that point, through Christ : hence the latter 

* Cf. Baron. Anml,, a.d. 780. 
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framed His answer so as to instruct the dis- 
ciples, by pointing to the .signs of His works. 

Reply Ob]. 3. Many of the gentiles received 
revelations of Christ, as is clear from their 
predictions. Thus we read (Job. xix. 25) : / 
know that my Redeemer liveth. The Sibyl too 
foretold certain things about Christ, as Augus- 
tine relates {Contra Faust, xiii. IS). Moreover 
we read in the history of the Romans, that at 
the time of Constantine Augustus and his 
mother Irene a tomb was discovered, wherein 
lay a man on whose breast was a golden plate 
with the inscription: Christ shall be born of 
a virgin, and in Him 1 believe. 0 sun, during 
the lifetime of Irene and Constantme, thou 
shall sec me again.'* If, however, some were 
saved without receiving any revelation, they 
were not saved without faith in a Mediator, 
for, though tliey did not Ijclievc in Him ex- 
plicitly, they did, nevertheless, have implicit 
faith througli believing in Divine providence, 
since they believed that God would deliver 
mankind in whatever way was ifleasing to 
Iliin, and according to the revelation of the 
Spirit to those who knew the truth, as .sUitod 
in Job XXXV. 11: Who toacheth tts more than 
the beasts of the earth, 


EIGHTH ARTICLE 

Whether It Is Necessary for Salvation to Believe 
Explicitly in the Trinity? 

We proceed thus to the Eighth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that it was not 
necessary for salvation to believe explicitly in 
the Trinity. For the Apostle says (Heb. xi. 6) : 
He that cometh to God must believe that He 
is, and is a rewarder to them that seek Him. 
Now one can believe this without believing 
in the Trinity. Therefore it was not necessary 
to believe explicitly in the Trinity. 

Obj. 2. Further, Our Lord said (Jo. xvii. 
S, 6) : Father, 1 have manifested Thy name 
to men, which words Augustine expounds 
{Tract, evi) as follows: Not the name by 
which Thou art called God, but the name 
whereby Thou art called My Father, and fur- 
ther on he adds: In that He made this world, 
God is known to all nations ; in that He is not 
to be worshiped together with false gods, "God 
is known in hidea” ; hut, in that He is the 
Father of this Christ, through Whom He takes 
away the sin of the world. He now makes 
known to men this name of His, which hith- 
erto they knew not. Therefore before the com- 
ing of Christ it was not known that Paternity 
and Filiation were in the Godhead : and so the 
Trinity was not believed explicitly. 

Obj. 3. Further, that which we are bound 
to believe explicitly of God is the object of 
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heavenly happiness. Now the object of heav- 
enly happiness is the sovereign good, -which 
can be understood to be in God, without any 
distinction of Persons. Therefore it was not 
necessary to believe explicitly in the Trinity 

On the contrary. In the Old Testament the 
Trinity of Persons is expressed in many ways ; 
thus at the very outset of Genesis it is written 
in manifestation of the Trinity; Let us make 
man to Our image and likeness (Gen. i. 26). 
Therefore from the very beginning it was 
necessary for salvation to believe in the 
Trinity. 

I answer that, It is impossible to believe 
explicitly in the mystery of Christ, without 
faith in the Trinity, since the mystery of 
Christ includes that the Son of God took flesh ; 
that He renewed the world through the grace 
of the Holy Ghost; and again, that He was 
conceived by the Ploly Ghost. Wherefore just 
as, before Christ, the mystery of Christ was 
believed explicitly by the learned, but im- 
plicitly and under a veil, so to speak, by the 
simple, so too was it with the mystery of the 
Trinity. And consequently, when once grace 
had been revealed, all were bound to explicit 
faith in the raysteiy of the Trinity: and all 
who are born again in Christ, have this be- 
stowed on them by the invocation of the Trin- 
ity, according to Matth. xxviii. 19; Going 
therefore teach ye all nations, baptizing them 
in the name of the Father, and of the Son and 
of the Holy Ghost. 

Reply Obj. 1. Explicit faith in those two 
things was necessary at all times and for all 
people; but it was not sufficient at all times 
and for all people. 

Reply Obj. 2. Before Christ’s coming, faith 
in the Trinity lay hidden in the faith of the 
learned, but through Christ and the apostles 
it was shown to the -world. 

Reply Obj. 3. God’s sovereign goodness as 
we understand it now through its effects, can 
be understood without the Trinity of Persons ; 
but as understood in itself, and as seen by the 
Blessed, it cannot be understood without the 
Trinity of Persons. Moreover the mission of 
the Divine Persons brings us to heavenly 
happiness. 

NINTH ARTICLE 
to Belie've Is Meritorious? 

We proceed thus to the Ninth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that to believe 
is not ineritorious. For the principle of all 
merit is charily, as stated above (I-II, Q. 114, 
A. 4). Now faith, like nature, is a preamble 
to charity. Therefore, just as an act of nature 
* Cf. footnote on p. Ilya 
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is not meritorious, since we do not merit by 
our natural gifts, so neither is an act of faith. 

Obj. 2. Fuither, belief is a mean between 
opinion and scientific knowledge or the con- 
sideration of things scientifically known.'- 
Now tl-ie considerations of science are not 
meritorious, nor on the other hand is opinion. 
Therefore belief is not meritorious. 

Obj. 3. Further, he who assents to a point 
of faith, either has a sufficient motive for be- 
lieving, or he has not. If he has a sufficient 
motive for his belief, this does not seem to 
imply any merit on his part, since he is no 
longer free to believe or not to believe : where- 
as if he has not a sufficient motive for believ- 
ing, this is a mark of levity, according to 
Ecclus. xix, 4: He that is hasty to give credit, 
is light of heart, so that, seemingly, he gains 
no merit thereby. Therefore to believe is by 
no means meritorious. 

On the contrary. It is written (Heb. xi. 33) 
that the saints by faith . . . obtained promises, 
which would not be the case if I hey did not 
merit by believing. Therefore to lielieve is 
meritorious. 

1 answer that, As stated above (l-H , Q. 114, 
AA. 3, 4), our actions are meritorious in so 
far as they proceed from the free-will moved 
with grace by God. Therefore every human 
act proceeding from the free-will, if it be re- 
ferred to God, can be meritorious. Now the 
act of believing is an act of the intellect as- 
senting to the Divine truth at the command 
of the will moved by the grace of God, so 
that it is subject to the free-will in relation 
to God; and consequently the act of faith 
can be meritorious. 

Reply Obj. 1. Nature is compared to char- 
ity which is the principle of merit, as matter 
to form ; whereas faith is compared to charity 
as the disposition which precedes the ultimate 
form. Now it is evident that the subject or the 
matter cannot act save by virtue of the form, 
nor can a preceding disposition, before the 
advent of the form: but after the advent of 
the forrn, both the subject and the preceding 
disposition act by virtue of the form, which 
is the chief principle of action, even as the 
heat of fire acts by virtue of the substantial 
form of fire. Accordingly neither nature nor 
faith can, without charity, produce a meritori- 
ous act; but, when accompanied by charity, 
the act of faith is made meritorious thereby, 
even as an act of nature, and a natural act 
of the free-will. 

Reply Obj. 2. Two things may be consid- 
ered in science ; namely, the scientist’s assent 
to a scientific fact, and his consideration of 
that fact. Now the assent of science is not 
subject to free-will, because the scientist is 
obliged to assent by the force of the demon- 
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stration, wherefore scientific assent is not 
meritorious. But the actual consideration of 
what a man knows scientifically is subject to 
his free-will, for it is in his power to consider 
or not to consider. Hence scientific consider- 
ation may be meritorious if it be referred to 
the end of charity, i.e. to the honor of God or 
the good of our neighbor. On the other hand, 
in the case of faith, both these things are sub- 
ject to the free-will, so that in both respects 
the act of faith can be meritorious: whereas 
in the case of opinion, there is no firm assent, 
since it is weak and infirm, r s the Philosopher 
observes {Poster, i. 33), so that it does not 
seem to proceed from a perfect act of the will: 
and for this reason, as regards the assent, it 
does not appear to be very meritorious, though 
it can be as regards the actual consideration. 

Reply Obj. 3. The believer has sufficient 
motive for lielieving, for he is moved by ihc 
authority of Divine teaching confirmed liy 
miracies, and, what is more, by the inward 
instinct of the Divine invitation: hence he 
does not believe lightly. He has not, however, 
sufficient reason for scientific knowledge, 
hence he does not lose the merit. 


TENTH ARTICLE 

Whelher Reasons in Support of What We Believe 
Lessen the Merit of Faith? 

We proceed thus to the Tenth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that reasons in 
support of what we believe lessen the merit 
of faith. For Gregory says {Horn. xxvi. in 
Ev.) that there is no merit in believing what 
is shown by reason. If, therefore, human rea- 
son provides sufficient proof, the merit of faith 
is altogether taken away. TTherefore it seems 
that any kind of human reasoning in support 
of matters of faith, diminishes the merit of 
believing. 

Obj. 2. Further, whatever lessens the meas- 
ure of virtue, lessens the amount of merit, 
since happiness is the reward of virtue, as the 
Philosopher states {Ethic, i. 9). Now human 
reasoning seems to diminish the measure of 
the virtue of faith, since it is essential to faith 
to be about the unseen, as stated above (Q. 1, 
AA. 4, 5). Now the more a thing is supported 
by reasons the less is it unseen. Therefore 
human reasons in support of matters of faith 
diminish the merit of faith. 

Obj. 3. Further, contrary things have con- 
trary causes. Now an inducement in opposi- 
tion to faith increases the merit of faith — 
whether it consist in persecution inflicted by 
one who endeavors to force a man to renounce 
his faith, or in an argument persuading him 

*Vulg ., — Of that hope which is in you, S. Thomas’ 
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(o do so. 'Pherefoi’c reasons in support ol 
faith diminish the merit of faith. 

On the contrary, It is written (I Pet. 
iii. IS) : Being ready ahvays to satisfy every 
one that asketh yon a reason of that faith''- 
and hope which is in you. Now the Apostle 
would not give this advice, if it would imply 
a diminution in the merit of faith. Therefore 
reason does not diminish the merit of faith. 

I answer that, As stated above (A. 9), the 
act of faith can be meritorious, in so far as it 
is subject to the will, not only as to the use, 
but also as to the assent. Now human reason 
in support of what we believe, may stand in 
a twofold relation to the will of the believer. 
— First, as preceding the act of the will ; as, 
for instance, when a man either Ins not the 
will, or not a prompt will, to believe, unless he 
be moved Iry hiinnin reasons : and in this way 
human rea.son diminishes the meril of faith. 
In (his sense it has heen said ahove (l-H, 
Q. 24, A. 3, ad t : Q. 77, A. 6, ad 2) that, in 
moral virtues, a passion which i)rece(les choice 
makes (he virtuous act h‘ss pi.iiseworthy. For 
just as a man ought to perform ads of moral 
virtue, on account of the judgment of his rea- 
son, and not on account of a passion, so ought 
he to believe matters of faith, not on account 
of human reason, but on account of the Divine 
authority. — Secondly, human reasons may be 
consequent to the will of the believer. For 
when a man’s will is ready to believe, he loves 
the truth he believes, he thinks out and takes 
to heart whatever reasons he can find in sup- 
port thereof ; and in this way human reason 
does not exclude the merit of faith but is a 
sign of greater merit. Thus again, in moral 
virtues a consequent passion is the sign of a 
more prompt will, as stated above (I-II, Q. 24, 
A. 3 ad 1). We have an indication of this in 
the words of the Samaritans to the woman, 
who is a type of human reason: We now be- 
lieve, not for thy saying (Jo. iv. 42). 

Reply Obj. 1. Gregory is referring to the 
case of a man who has no will to believe what 
is of faith, unless he be induced by reasons. 
But when a man has the will to believe what 
is of faith, on the authority of God alone, 
although he may have reasons in demonstra- 
tion of some of them, e.g. of the existence of 
God, the merit of his faith is not, for that 
reason, lost or diminished. 

Reply Obj. 2. The reasons which are brought 
forward in support of the authority of faith, 
are not demonstrations which can bring in- 
tellectual vision to the human intellect, where- 
fore they do not cease to be unseen. But they 
remove obstacles to faith, by showing that 
what faith proposes is not impossible ; where- 
fore such reasons do not diminish the merit 
s reading is apparently taken from Bede. 
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or the measure of faith. On the other hand, of faith, in so far as the will i.s shown to he 
though demonstrative reasons in support of more prompt and firm in helieving. Hence the 
the preambles of faith, but not of the articles martyrs had more merit of faith, through not 
of faith, diminish the measure of faith, since renouncing faith on account of persecution; 
they make the thing believed to be seen, yet and even the wise have greater merit of fait It, 
they do not diminish the measure of charity, through not renouncing their faith on. account 
which makes the will ready to believe them, of the reasons brought forward by philoso- 
even if they were unseen ; and so the measure phers or heretics in opposition to faith. On 
of merit is not diminished. the otlier hand things that are favoralrle to 

Reply Ob]. 3. Whatever is in opposition to faith, do not always diminish the promptness 
faith, whether it consist in a man’s thoughts, of the will to believe, and therefore they do 
’Dr in outward persecution, increases the merit not always diminish the merit of faith. 

QUESTION 3 

Of the Outward Act of Faith 


(In Two 

We must now consider the outward act, viz. 
the confession of faith: under which head 
there are tM'o points of inquiry; (1) Whether 
confession is an act of faith? (2) Whether 
confession of faith is necessary for salvation? 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether Confession Is an Act of Faith? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that confession 
is not an act of faith. For the same act does 
not belong to different virtues. Now confes- 
sion belongs to penance of which it is a part. 
Therefore it is not an act of faith. 

Obj, 2. Further, man is sometimes deterred 
by fear or some kind of confusion, from con- 
fessing his faith : wherefore the Apostle (Eph. 
vi. 19) asks for prayers that it may be granted 
him with confidence, to make known the mys- 
tery of the gospel. Now it belongs to fortitude, 
which moderates daring and fear, not to be 
detm'red from doing good on account of con- 
fusion or fear. Therefore it seems that con- 
fession is not an act of faith, but rather of for- 
titude or constancy. 

Obj. 3. Further, just as the ardor of faith 
makes one confess one’s faith outwardly, so 
does it make one do other external good works, 
for it is written (Gal. v. 6) that faith . . . 
worketh by charity. But other external works 
are not_ reckoned acts of faith. Therefore 
neither is confession an act of faith. 

On the contrary, A gloss explains the words 
of 2 Thess. i. 11, and the work of faith in 
power as referring to confession which is a 
work proper to faith. 

I answer that, Outward actions belong prop- 
erly to the virtue to whose end they are spe- 

* The Leonine Edition leads , — in support of matters 
of faith, diminish, etc. 
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cifically referred; thus tasting is reforml spe- 
cifically to the end of abstiaence, which is to 
tame the flush, and conscqucnlly it i.s an iict 
of abstinence. 

Now confe.ssion of those things that are of 
faith, is referred spodfically as to its encl, to 
that which concerns faith, according to 2 ('or. 
iv. 13; Having the same spirit of faith, . . , 
we believe, and therefore we speak also. For 
the outward utterance is intended to signify 
the inward thought, Wherefore, just as the 
inward thought of matters of faith is properly 
an act of faith, so too is the outward confes- 
sion of them. 

Reply Obj. 1. A threefold confession is com- 
mended by the Scriptures. One is the confes- 
sion of rnatters of faith, and this is a proper 
act of faith, since it is referred to the end of 
faith, as stated above. Another is the con- 
fession of thanksgiving or praise, and this is 
an act of latria, for its purpose is to give out- 
ward honor to God, which is the end of latria. 
The third is the confession of sins, which is 
ordained to the blotting out of .sins, which 
is the end of penance, to which virtue it there- 
fore belongs. 

Reply Obj. 2. That which removes an ob- 
stacle is not a direct, but an indirect, cause, 
as the Philosopher proves (Phys. viii. 4), 
Hence fortitude which removes an obstacle 
to the confession of faith, viz., fear or shame, 
is not the proper and direct cause of confes- 
sion, but an indirect cause so to speak. 

Reply Obj. 3. Inward faith, with the aid of 
charity, causes all outward acts of virtue, 
by means of the other virtues, commanding, 
but not eliciting them; whereas it produces 
the act of confession as its proper act, with- 
out the help of any other virtue. 

of faith zuhich are hoztiever, preambles to the articles 
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SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether Confession of Faith Is Necessary for 
Salvation? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objcctio}! 1, IL would seem that confession 
of faith is not ncccssai'j' for salvation. For, 
seemingly, a tiling is sufficient for salvation, if 
it is a means of attaining the end of virtue. 
Now the proper end of faith is the union of 
the human mind with Divine truth, and this 
can be realized without any outward confes- 
sion. Therefore confession of faith is not nec- 
essary for salvation. 

Obj. 2. Further, by outward confession of 
faith, a man reveals his faith to another man. 
But this is unnecessary save for those who 
have to instruct others in the faith. Therefore 
it beems that the simple folk are not bound 
to confess the faith. 

Obj. 3. Further, whatever may tend to 
scandalize and disturb others, is not neceas;iry 
for salvation, for th(^ Apostle says (1 t'or. 
X. 32) : Be without offense to the, Jews and to 
the gentiles, and to the, Church oj God. Now 
confession of the faith .sometime.s causes a 
disturbance among unbelievers. Therefore it 
is not necessary for salvation. 

On the contrary, The Apostle says (Rom. 
X. 10) : With the heart we believe unto justice; 
but with the mouth, confession is made unto 
salvation. 

I answer that. Things that are necessary for 
salvation come under the precepts of the Di- 
vine law. Now since confession of faith is 
something affirmative, it can only fall under 
an affirmative precept. Hence its necessity 
for salvation depends on how it falls under 
an affirmative precept of the Divine law. 
Now affirmative precepts as stated above 
(I-II, Q. 71, A. .S, fld 3: Q. 88, A. 1, ad 2) 
do not bind for always, although they are al- 
ways binding; but they bind as to place and 
time according to other due circumstances, in 
respect of which human acts have to be regu- 
lated in order to be acts of virtue. 
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'riuis then it is not necessary for salvation 
to confc.ss one's faith at all times and in all 
places, but in ceitain places and at certain 
times, when, namely, by omitting to do so, 
we would depiive God of due honor, or our 
neighbor of a service that we ought to render 
him: for instance, if a man, on being asked 
about his faith, were to remain silent, so as 
to make people believe either that he is with- 
out faith, or that the faith is false, or so as to 
turn others away from the faith; for in such 
cases as these, confession of faith is necessary 
for salvation. 

Reply Ob). 1. The end of faith, even as of 
the other virtues, must be referred to the end 
of charity, which is the love of God and our 
neighbor, (.’'onseciuently when God’s honor 
and onr neiglrbor’.s good demand, man should 
nol 1)0 conionted wiLh being united by faith 
lo God’s truth, Iml ought to confess his faitli 
outwardly. 

Reply Obj. 2. In cases of nocesaily where 
faitli is in danger, ovi'iy one is bound lo pro- 
claim his faith Lo others, either to give good 
example and encouragement to the rest of 
the faithful, or to check the attacks of un- 
believers; but at other times it is not the duty 
of all the faithful to instruct others in the 
faith. 

Reply Obj. 3. There is nothing commend- 
able in making a public confession of one’s 
faith, if it cause a disturbance among unbe- 
lievers, without any profit either to the faith 
or to the faithful. Hence Our Lord said 
(Matth. vii. 6) : Give not that which is holy 
to dogs, neither cast ye your pearls before 
swine . . . lest turning upon you, they tear 
you. Yet, if there is hope of profit to the faith, 
or if there be urgency, a man should disregard 
the disturbance of unbelievers, and confess 
his faith in public. Hence it is written (Matth. 
XV. 12) that when the disciples had said to 
Our Lord that the Pharisees, when they heard 
this word, were scandalized, He answered : Let 
them alone, they are blind, and leaders of the 
blind. 


QUESTION 4 


Of the Virtue 

(In Eight 

We must now consider the virtue itself of 
faith, and, in the first place, faith itself ; sec- 
ondly, those who have faith ; thirdly, the cause 
of faith; fourthly, its effects. 

Under the first head there are eight points 
of inquiry: (1) What is faith? (2) In what 
power of the soul does it reside? (3) Whether 
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Articles ) 

its form is charity? (4) Whether living 
iformata) faith and lifeless {informis) faith 
are one identically? (S) Whether faith is a 
virtue? (6) Whether it is one virtue? 

(7) Of its relation to the other virtues; 

(8) Of its certitude as compared with the 
certitude of the intellectual virtues. 
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FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether This Is a Fitting Definition of Faith: "Faith 
Is the Substance of Things to Be Hoped For, the 
Evidence of Things That Appear Not"? 

We proceed llnis to the First Article : — 
Objection 1. It would seem that the Apostle 
gives an unfitting definition of faith (Heb. 
xi. 1) when he says: Faith is the substance of 
things to be hoped for, the evidence of things 
that appear not. For no quality is a substance: 
whereas faith is a quality, since it is a theo- 
logical virtue, as stated above (I-II, Q. 62, 
A. 3). Therefore it is not a substance. 

Obj. 2. Further, different virtues have dif- 
ferent objects. Now things to be hoped for 
are the object of hope. Therefore they should 
not be included in a definition of faith, as 
though they were its object. 

Obj. 3. Further, faith is perfected by char- 
ity rather than iDy hope, since charity is the 
form of faith, as we shall state further on 
(A. 3). Therefore the definition of faith 
should have included the thing to be loved 
rather than the thing to be hoped for. 

Obj. 4. Further, the same thing should not 
be placed in different genera. Now substance 
and evidence are different genera, and neither 
is subalternate to the other, Therefore it is 
unfitting to state that faith is both substance 
and evidence. 

Obj. S. Further, evidence manifests the truth 
of the matter for which it is adduced. Now a 
thing is said to be apparent when its truth 
is already manifest. Therefore it seems to 
imply a contradiction to speak of evidence of 
things that appear not: and so faith is un- 
fittingly defined. 

On the contrary}, The authority of the 
Apostle suffices. 

1 answer that, Though some say that the 
above words of the Apostle are not a definition 
of faith, yet if we consider the matter aright, 
this definition overlooks none of the points in 
reference to which faith can be defined, albeit 
the words themselves are not arranged in the 
form of a definition. Just as the philosophers 
touch on the principles of the syllogism, with- 
out employing the syllogistic form. 

In order to make this clear, we must observe 
that since habits are known by their acts, and 
acts by their objects, faith, being a habit, 
should be defined by its proper act in relation 
to its proper object. Now the act of faith is 
to believe, as stated above (Q. 2, AA. 2, 3), 
which is an act of the intellect determinate 
to one object by the will’s command. Hence 
an act of faith is related both to the object of 
the will, i.e. to the good and the end, and to 
the object of the intellect, i.e. to the true. 
And since faith, through being a theological 


virtue, as stated above (I-II, Q. 62, A. 2), 
has one same thing for object and end, its 
object and end must, of nece.ssity, be in pro- 
portion to one another. Now it has been al- 
ready stated (Q. 1, AA. 1, 4) that the object 
of faith is the First Truth, as unseen, and 
whatever we hold on account thereof: so that 
it must needs be under the aspect of something 
unseen that the First Truth is the end of the 
act of faith, which aspect is that of a thing 
hoped for, according to the Apostle (Rom. 
viii. 25) : We hope for that which we see not: 
because to see the truth is to possess it. Now 
one hopes not for what one has already, but 
for what one has not, as stated above (I-II, 
Q. 67, A. 4). Accordingly the relation of the 
act of faith to its end which is the object of 
the will, is indicated by the words: Faith is 
the substance of things to be hoped for. For 
we are wont to call by the name of substance, 
the first beginning of a thing, especially when 
the whole subsequent thing is virtually con- 
tained in the first beginning ; for instance, we 
might say that the first self-evident principles 
are the substance of science, because, to wit, 
these principles are in us the first beginnings 
of science, the whole of which is itself con- 
tained in them virtually. In this wiiy then 
faith is said to be the stib stance of things to 
be hoped for, for the reason that in us the first 
beginning of things to be hoped for is brought 
about by the assent of faith, which contains 
virtually all things to be hoped for. Because 
we hope to be made happy through seeing the 
unveiled truth to which our faith cleaves, as 
was made evident when we were speaking of 
happiness (I-II, Q. 3, A. 8: Q. 4, A. 3). 

The relationship of the act of faith to the 
object of the intellect, considered as the ob- 
ject of faith, is indicated by the words, evi- 
dence of things that appear not, where evi- 
dence is taken for the result of evidence. For 
evidence induces the intellect to adhere to a 
truth, wherefore the firm adhesion of the in- 
tellect to the non-apparent truth of faith is 
called evidence here. Hence another reading 
has conviction, because, to wit, the intellect of 
the believer is convinced by Divine authority, 
so as to assent to what it sees not. Accordingly 
if anyone would reduce the foregoing words to 
the form of a definition, he may say that faith 
is a habit of the mind, whereby eternal life is 
begun ^ in us, making the intellect assent to 
•what is non-apparent. 

In this way faith is distinguished from all 
other things pertaining to the intellect. For 
when we describe it as evidence, we distin- 
guish it from opinion, suspicion and doubt, 
which do not make the intellect adhere to any- 
thing firmly ; when we go on to say, of things 
that appear not, we distinguish it from science 
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and understanding, Ihe object of which is 
something apparent ; and when we say that it 
is the substance oj things to be lioficc! for, we 
distinguish the virtue of faith from faith com- 
monly so called, which has no reference to 
the beatitude we hope for. 

Whatever other definitions are given of 
faith, are explanations of this one given by 
the Apostle. For when Augustine says {Tract. 
xl. in Joan.: QQ. Evang. ii., qu. 39) that faith 
is a virtue lohereby we believe what we do not 
sec, and when Damascene says {De Fide Or- 
thod. iv. 11) that faith is an assent without 
research, and when others say that faith is 
that certainty of the mind about absent things 
which surpasses opinion but falls short of 
science, these all amount to the same as the 
Apostle’s words: Flvidcncc of things that ap- 
pear not: and when Dionysius says {Div. 
Noin. vii) that faith is the solid foundation of 
the believer, establishing him in the truth, and 
sluming forth the truth in him, comes to the 
same as substance of things to be hoped for. 

Reply Obj. 1. Substance, here, docs not 
stand for the supreme genus condivided with 
the other genera, but for that likeness to sub- 
stance which is found in each genus, inasmuch 
as the first thing in a genus contains the 
others virtually and is said to be the substance 
thereof. 

Reply Obj. 2, Since faith pertains to the in- 
tellect as commanded by the will, it must 
needs be directed, as to its end, to the objects 
of those virtues which perfect the will, among 
which is hope, as we shall prove further on 
(Q. 18, A. 1). For this reason the definition 
of faith includes the object of hope. 

Reply Obj. 3. Love may be of the seen and 
of the unseen, of the present and of the absent. 
Consequently a thing to be loved is not so 
adapted to faith, as a thing to be hoped for, 
since hope is always of the absent and the 
unseen. 

Reply Obj. 4. Substance and evidence as 
included in the definition of faith, do not de- 
note various genera of faith, nor different acts, 
but different relationships of one act to differ- 
ent objects, as is clear from what has been 
said. 

Reply Obj. S. Evidence taken from the 
proper principles of a thing, make it apparent, 
whereas evidence taken from Divine authority 
docs not make a thing apparent in itself, and 
such is the evidence referred to in the defini- 
tion of faith. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether Faith Resides in the intellect? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1 . It would seem that faith does 
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not reside in the intellect. For Augustine says 
{Dc Pra'dest. Sanct. v) that faith resides in 
the believer’s ivill. Now the will is a power 
tiistinct from the intellect. Therefore faith 
docs not reside in the intellect. 

Obj. 2. Further, the assent of faith to be- 
lieve anything, proceeds from the will obeying 
God. d'hcrefore it seems that faith owes all 
its praise to obedience. Now obedience is in 
the will. Therefore faith is in the will, and 
not in the intellect. 

Obj. 3. Further, the intellect is either spec- 
ulative or practical. Now faith is not in the 
speculative intellect, since this is not con- 
cerned with things to be sought or avoided, as 
stated in De Aniina iii. 9, so that it is not a 
principle of operation, whereas faith . . . 
worketh by charity (Gal. v. 6). Likewise, 
neither is it in the practical inlelloct, Ihc ob- 
ject of which is some Lriie, contingemf thing, 
that can be jnade or done. F'or the object of 
failh is tlie Eternal Truth, as was .shown 
above (Q. t, A. 1). 'Fherefore faith does not 
reside in (he intellect. 

On the contrary, Ibiilh is succeeded liy the 
heavenly vision, according to 1 Cor. xiii. 12: 
We see now through a glass in a dark manner; 
but then face to face. Now vision is in the in- 
tellect. Therefore faith is likewise. 

I answer that. Since faith is a virtue, its act 
must needs be perfect. Now, for the perfection 
of an act proceeding from two active prin- 
ciples, each of these principles must be per- 
fect: for it is not possible for a thing to be 
sawn well, unless the sawyer possess the art, 
and the saw be well fitted for sawing. Now, in 
a power of the soul, which is related to opposite 
objects, a disposition to act well is a habit, as 
stated above (I-II, Q. 49, A. 4, ad 1, 2, 3). 
Wherefore an act that proceeds from two such 
powers must be perfected by a habit residing 
in each of them. Again, it has been slated 
above (Q. 2, AA. 1, 2) that to believe is an act 
of the intellect, inasmuch as the will moves 
it to assent. And this act proceeds from the 
will and the intellect, both of which have a 
natural aptitude to be perfected in this way. 
Consecjuently, if the act of faith is to be per- 
fect, there needs to be a habit in the will as 
well as in the intellect : even as there needs to 
be the habit of prudence in the reason, be- 
sides the habit of temperance in the concupis- 
cible faculty, in order that the act of that fac- 
ulty be perfect. Now, to believe is immedi- 
ately an act of the intellect, because the object 
of that act is the trvie, which pertains properly 
to the intellect. Consequently faith, which is 
the proper principle of that act, must needs 
reside in the intellect. 

Reply Obj. 1. Augustine takes faith for the 
act of faith, which is described as depending 
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on the believer’s will, in so far as his intellect 
assents to matters of faith at the command of 
the will. 

Reply Obj. 2. Not only does the will need 
to be ready to obey, but also the intellect 
needs to be well disposed to follow the com- 
mand of the will, even as the concupiscible 
faculty needs to be well disposed in order to 
follow the command of reason; hence there 
needs to be a habit of virtue not only in the 
commanding will but also in the assenting 
intellect. 

Reply Obj. 3, Faith resides in the specula- 
tive intellect as evidenced by its object. But 
since this object, which is the First Truth, is 
the end of all our desires and actions, as Au- 
gustine proves (I3e Trin. i. 8), it follows that 
faith worketh by charity just as the specula- 
tive intellect becomes practical by extension 
(De Aniina iii. 10), 


THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether Charity Is the Form of Faith? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that charily is 
not the form of faith. For each thing derives 
its species from its form. When, therefore, 
two things are opposite members of a division, 
one cannot be the form of the other. Now 
faith and charity are stated to be opposite 
rnembers of a division, as different species of 
virtue (1 Cor. xiii, 13). Therefore charity is 
not the form of faith. 

Obj. 2. Further, a form and the thing of 
■which it is the form are in one subject, since 
together they form one simply. Now faith is 
in the intellect, while charity is in the 'will. 
Therefore charity is not the form of faith, 

Obj. 3. Further, the form of a thing is a 
principle thereof. Now obedience, rather than 
charity, seems to be the principle of believing, 
on the part of the will, according to Rom. 1. S : 
For obedience to the faith in all nations. 
Therefore obedience rather than charity, is the 
form of faith. 

On the contrary, Each thing works through 
its form. Now faith works through charity. 
Therefore the love of charity is the form of 
faith. 

I answer that, As appears from what has 
been said above (I-II, Q. 1, A. 3 : Q. 18, A. 6), 
voluntary acts take their species from their 
end which is the will’s object. No-w that which 
gives a thing its species, is after the manner 
of a form in natural things. Wherefore tire 
form of any voluntary act is, in a manner, 
the end to which that act is directed, both 
because it takes its species therefrom, and 
because the mode of an action should corre- 
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spend proportional ely to the end. Now it is 
evident from wlial lias been said (A. 1), tliat 
the act of faith i.s directed to the olrjecl of 
the will, i.e.j the good, as to its end; and this 
good which is the end of faith, viz., the Divine 
Good, is the pioper object of charity. There- 
fore charity is called the form of faith in so far 
as the act of failh is perfected and formed by 
charity. 

Reply Obj. 1. Charity is called the form of 
faith because it quickens the act of faith. Now 
notlring hinders one act from being quickened 
by different habits, so as to be reduced to va- 
rious species in a certain order, as stated 
above (I-II, Q. 18, AA. 6, 7 ; Q. 61, A. 2) when 
we were treating of human acts in general. 

Reply Obj. 2. This objectiorr is true of an 
intrinsic form. But it is not thu.s that charity 
is the form of faitlr, but in the sense that it 
quickens the act of faith, as e.xplaincd above, 

Reply Obj. 3. Even obedieiiee, and hope 
likewise, and whatever other virlue iniglu j-rre- 
cedc the act of faith, i.s fpiickened by charily, 
as we shall show further on (Q. 23, A. 8), and 
consequently charity is spoicen of as the form 
of faitli. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether Lifeless Foith Con Become Living, or 
Living Faith, Lifeless? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that lifeless 
faith does not become living, or living faith 
lifeless. For, according to 1 Cor. xiii. 10, when 
that which is perfect is come, that which is in 
part shall be done away. Now lifeless faith is 
imperfect in comparison with living faith. 
Therefore when living faith comes, lifeless 
faith is done away, so tlrat they are not one 
identical habit. 

Obj. 2. Further, a dead thing does not be- 
come a living thing. Now lifeless faith is dead, 
according to James ii. 20: Faith without works 
is dead. Therefore lifeless faith cannot be- 
come living. 

Obj. 3. Further, God’s grace, by its advent, 
has no less effect in a believer than in an un- 
believer. Now by coming to an unbeliever it 
causes the habit of faith. Therefore when it 
comes to a believer, who hitherto had the 
habit of lifeless faith, it causes another habit 
of faith in him. 

Obj. 4. Further, as Boethius says (In Categ. 
Arist. i), accidents cannot be altered. Now 
faith is an accident. Therefore the same faith 
cannot be at one time living, and at another, 
lifeless. 

On the contrary, A gloss on the words 
Faith without works is dead (James ii. 20) 
adds, by which it lives once more Therefore 
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faitli which was lifeless and without form 
hitherto, becomes formed and living. 

/ answer that, There have been various 
opinions on this question. For some* have 
said that living and lifeless faith are di.stinct 
habits, but that when living faith comes, life- 
less faith is done away, and that, in like man- 
ner, when a man sins mortally after having 
living faith, a new habit of lifeless faith is 
infused into him by God. Rut it seems unfit- 
ting that grace should deprive man of a gift 
of God by coming to him, and that a gift of 
God should be infused into man, on account 
of a mortal sin. 

Consequently others t have said that living 
and lifeless faith are indeed distinct habits, 
but that, all the same, when living faith comes 
the habit of lifeless faith is not taken away, 
and that it remains together with the habit of 
living faith in the same subject. Yet again it 
sec'ins unroasouai)Ic that tlio habit of lifeless 
faith should remain inactive in a per.son hav- 
ing living faith. 

We must therefore hold differently that liv- 
ing and lifeless faith are one and the same 
habit. The reason is that a habit is differen- 
tiated by that which directly pertains to that 
habit, Now since faith is a perfection of the 
intellect, that pertains directly to faith, which 
pertains to the intellect. Again, what pertains 
to the will, does not pertain directly to faith, 
80 as to be able to differentiate the habit of 
faith. But the distinction of living from life- 
less faith is in respect of something pertaining 
to the will, i.e. charity, and not in respect of 
something pertaining to the intellect. There- 
fore living and lifeless faith are not distinct 
habits. 

Reply Ob'], 1. The saying of the Apostle 
refers to those imperfect things from which 
imperfection is inseparable, for then, when the 
perfect comes the imperfect must needs be 
done away. Thus with the advent of clear 
vision, faith is done away, because it is essen- 
tially oj the things that appear not. When, 
however, imperfection is not inseparable from 
the imperfect thing, the same identical thing 
which was imperfect becomes perfect. Thus 
childhood is not essential to man, and conse- 
quently the same identical subject who was 
a child, becomes a man. Now lifelessness is 
not essential to faith, but is accidental thereto, 
as stated above. Therefore lifeless faith itself 
becomes living. 

_ Reply Obj. 2. That which makes an animal 
live is inseparable from an animal, because it 
is its substantial form, viz. the soul: conse- 
cpiently a dead thing cannot become a living 
thing, and a living and a dead thing differ 
specifically. On the other hand, that which 
* William of Auxerre, Sum. Atir. Ill, iii. 15. 


gives failh its form, or makes it live, is not 
essential to faith. lienee there is no com- 
parison. 

Reply Obj. Grace causes faith not only 
when faith begins anew to be in a man, but 
also as long as faith lasts. For it has been 
said above (F. 1, Q. 104, A. 1: I-II, Q. 109, 
A. 9) that God is always working man’s jus- 
tification, even as the sun is always lighting up 
the air. Hence grace is not less effective when 
it comes to a believer than when it comes to 
an unbeliever : since it causes faith in both, in 
the former by confirming and perfecting it, in 
the latter by creating it anew. 

We might also reply that it is accidental, 
namely, on account of the disposition of the 
subject, that grace does not cause faith in one 
who has it already: just as, on the other hand, 
a second mortal sin does not take away grace 
from one who has already lost it through a 
previous mortal sin. 

Reply Obj. 4. AVhen living failh becoinc.s 
lifeless, faith is not changed, but its subject, 
the soul, which at one time has failh without 
charity, and at another time, with charity. 

FIFTH ARTICLE 
Whofhor Faith Is o Virtue? 

We proceed thus to ike Fijth Article ; — 

Objection 1. It would seem that faith is 
not a virtue. For virtue is directed to the good, 
since it is virtue that makes its subject good, 
as the Philosopher states [Ethic, ii. 6). But 
faith is directed to the true. Therefore faith 
is not a virtue. 

Obj. 2. Furtlrer, infused virtue is more 
perfect than acquired virtue. Now faith, on 
account of its imperfection, is not placed 
among the acquired intellectual virtues, as 
the Philosopher states [Ethic, vi. 3). Much ^ 
less, therefore, can it be considered an infused 
virtue. 

Obj. 3. Further, living and lifeless faith are 
of the same species, as stated above (A. 4). 
Now lifeless faith is not a virtue, since it is 
not connected with the other virtues. There- 
fore neither is living faith a virtue. 

Obj. 4. Further, the gratuitous graces and 
the fruits are distinct from the virtues. But 
faith is numbered among the gratuitous graces 
(J Cor. xii. 9) and likewise among the fruits 
(Gal. V. 23). Therefore faith is not a virtue. 

On the contrary, Man is justified by the 
virtues, since justice is all virtue as the Philos- 
opher states [Ethic, v. 1). Now man is justi- 
fied by faith according to Rom. v. 1; Being 
justified therefore by faith let tis have peace, 
etc. Therefore faith is a virtue. 

I answer that, As shown above, it is by hit- 

t Alexander of Hales, Sum. ThcoL iii. 04. 
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man virtue that human acts are rendered 
good; hence, any habit that is always the 
principle of a good act, may be called a hu- 
man virtue. Such a habit is living faith. For 
since to believe is an act of the intellect as- 
senting to the truth at the command of the 
will, two things are required that this act may 
be perfect : one of which is that the intellect 
should infallibly tend to its object, which is the 
true ; while the other is that the will should 
be infallibly directed to the last end, on ac- 
count of which it assents to the true : and both 
of these are to be found in the act of living 
faith. For it belongs to the very essence of 
faith that the intellect should ever tend to 
the true, since nothing false can be the object 
of faith, as proved above (Q. 1, A. 3) : while 
the effect of charity, which is the form of 
faith, is that the soul ever has its will directed 
to a good end. Therefore living faith is a 
virtue. 

On the other hand, lifeless faith is not a 
virtue, because, though the act of lifeless faith 
is duly perfect on the part of the intellect, it 
has not its due perfection as regards the will ; 
just as if temperance be in the concupiscible, 
without prudence being in the rational part, 
temperance is not a virtue, as stated above 
(I-II, Q. 6S, A. 1), because the act of temper- 
ance requires both an act of reason, and an 
act of the concupiscible faculty, even as the 
act of faith requires an act of the will, and an 
act of the intellect. 

Reply Obj. 1. The truth is itself the good 
of the intellect, since it is its perfection: and 
consequently faith has a relation to some good 
in so far as it directs the intellect to the true. 
Furthermore, it has a relation to the good con- 
sidered as the object of the will, inasmuch as 
it is formed by charity. 

Reply Obj. 2. The faith of which the Phi- 
losopher speaks is based on human reasoning 
in a conclusion which does not follow, of ne- 
cessity, from its premisses ; and which is sub- 
ject to be false: hence such like faith is not a 
virtue. On the other hand, the faith of which 
we are speaking is based on the Divine Truth, 
which is infallible, and consequently its object 
cannot be anything false ; so that faith of this 
kind can be a virtue. 

Reply Obj. 3. Living and lifeless faith do 
not differ specifically, as though they belonged 
to different species. But they differ as per- 
fect and_ imperfect within the same species. 
Hence lifeless faith, being imperfect, does 
not satisfy the conditions of a perfect virtue, 
for virtue is a kind of perfection {Phys. vii, 
text. 18). 

Reply Obj. 4. Some say that faith which is 
numbered among the gratuitous graces is life- 
less faith. But this is said without reason, 


since the gratuitous graces, which arc men- 
tioned in that passage, are not common to all 
the members of the Church: wherefore the 
Apostle says: There are diversities of ^^races, 
and again; To one is given this grace and to 
another that. Now lifeless faith is common 
to all the members of the Church, because its 
lifelessness is not part of its substance, if we 
consider it as a gratuitous gift. We must, 
therefore, say that in that passage, faith de- 
notes a certain excellency of faith, for in- 
stance, constancy in faith, according to a 
gloss, or the word of faith. 

Faith is numbered among the fruits, in so 
far as it gives a certain pleasure in its act by 
reason of its certainty, wherefore the gloss 
on the fifth chapter to the Galatians, where 
the fruits are enumerated, explains faith as 
being certainty about the unseen. 

SIXTH ARTICLE 
Whetkor Faith Is Ono Yiftuo? 

We proceed thus to the Sixth Article ; — 

Objection 1. It would seem that faith i.s not 
one. For just as faith is a gift of God accord- 
ing to Eph. ii. 8, so also wisdom and knowl- 
edge are numbered among God’s gifts accord- 
ing to Isa. xi. 2. Now wisdom and knowledge 
differ in this, that wisdom is about eternal 
things, and knowledge about temporal things, 
as Augustine states {De Trin. xii, 14, IS). 
Since, then, faith is about eternal things, and 
also about some temporal things, it seems that 
faith is not one virtue, but divided into sev- 
eral parts. 

Obj. 2. Further, confession is an act of 
faith, as stated above (Q. 3, A. 1). Now con- 
fession of faith is not one and the same for 
all; since what we confess as past, the fathers 
of old confessed as yet to come, as appears 
from Isa. vii. 14 ; Behold a virgin shall con~ 
ceive. Therefore faith is not one. 

_ Obj. 3. Further, faith is common to all be- 
lievers in Christ. But one accident cannot be 
in many subjects. Therefore all cannot haVe 
one faith. 

On the contrary, The Apostle says (Eph. 
iv. 5) : One Lord, one faith. 

I answer that, If we take faith as a habit, 
we can consider it in two ways. First on the 
part of the object, and thus there is one faith, 
Because the formal object of faith is the First 
Truth, by adhering to which we believe what- 
ever is contained in the faith. Secondly, on 
the part of the subject, and thus faith is dif- 
ferentiated according as it is in various sub- 
jects. Now it is evident that faith, just as any 
other habit, takes its species from the formal 
aspect of its object, but is individualized by 
its subject. Hence if we take faith for the 
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habit whereby we believe, it is one specifically, 
but differs numerically according to its vari- 
ous subjects. 

If, on the other hand, we take faith for 
that which is believed, then, again, there is 
one faith, .since what is believed by all is one 
same thing: for though the things believed, 
which all agree in believing, be diverse from 
one another, yet they are all reduced to one. 

Reply Ob']. 1. Temporal matters which are 
pioposed to be believed, do not belong to the 
object of faith, except in relation to something 
eternal, viz. the First Truth, as stated above 
(Q. 1, A. 1). Hence there is one faith of things 
both temporal and eternal. It is different with 
wisdom and knowledge, which consider tem- 
poral and eternal matters under their respec- 
tive aspects. 

Reply Ob']. 2. This difference of past and 
future arises, not from any difference in the 
thing believed, but from the different rela- 
tionships of believers to the one thing be- 
lieved, as also we have mentioned al) 0 ve (I-II, 
Q, 103, A. 4: Q. 107, A. 1, ad 1). 

Reply Ob'], 3. This objection considers nu- 
merical diversity of faith. 


SEVENTH ARTICLE 

Whether Faith Is the First of the Virtues? 

We proceed thus to the Seventh Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that faith is 
not the first of the virtues. For a gloss on 
Luke xii. 4, 1 say to you My friends, says 
that fortitude is the foundation of faith. 
Now the foundation precedes that which is 
founded thereon. Therefore faith is not the 
first of the virtues. 

Obj. 2. Further, a gloss on Psalm xxxvi, 
Be not emulous, says that hope leads on to 
faith. Now hope is a virtue, as we shall state 
further on (Q. 17, A, 1). Therefore faith is 
not the first of the virtues. 

Obj. 3. Further, it was stated above (A. 2) 
that the intellect of the believer is moved, 
out of obedience to God, to assent to matters 
of faith. Now obedience also is a virtue. 
Therefore faith is not the first virtue. 

Obj. 4. Further, not lifeless but living faith 
is the foundation, as a gloss remarks on 
1 Cor. iii. 11.='= Now faith is formed by char- 
ity, as stated above (A. 3). Therefore it is 
owing to charity that faith is the foundation; 
so that charity is the foundation yet more 
than faith is (for the foundation is the first 
part of a building) and consequently it seems 
to precede faith. 

Obj. S. Further, the order of habits is taken 
from the order of acts. Now, in the act of 

* Augustine, De Plde et Oper. xvi. 


faith, the act of the will which is perfected by 
charity, precedes the act of the intellect, which 
is perfected by faith, as the cause which pre- 
ceiles its effect. Therefore charity precedes 
faith. Therefore faith is not the first of the 
virtues. 

On the contrary. The Apostle says (Fleb. 
xi. 1) that faith is the substance of things to 
be hoped for. Now the substance of a thing 
is that which comes first. Therefore faith is 
first among the virtues. 

I answer that. One thing can precede an- 
other in two ways: first, by its very nature; 
secondly, by accident. Faith, by its very na- 
ture, precedes all other virtues. For since the 
end is the principle in matters of action, as 
stated above (I-H, Q. 13, A. 3 : Q. 34, A. 4, 
ad 1), the theological virtues, the object of 
which is the bust end, must needs precede all 
the others. Again, the hist end must of neces- 
sity be present to the intellect liefore it is 
present to the will, since tlie will has no iu- 
clintitiou for anything except in so far as it is 
apprehended by the intellect, llcncc, as the 
last end is irre.senL in tlie will by hope and 
charity, and in the intellect, by faith, the first 
of all the virtues must, of necessity, be faith, 
because natural knowledge cannot reach God 
as the object of heavenly bliss, which is the 
aspect under which hope and charity tend to- 
wards Him. 

On the other hand, some virtues can precede 
faith accidentally. For an accidental cause 
precedes its effect accidentally. Now that 
which removes an obstacle is a kind of ac- 
cidental cause, according to the Philosopher 
{Rhys. viii. 4) : and in this sense certain vir- 
tues may be said to precede faith accidentally, 
in so far as they remove obstacles to belief. 
Thus fortitude removes the inordinate fear 
that hinders faith ; humility removes pride, 
whereby a man refuses to. submir himself to 
the truth of faith. The same may be said of 
some other virtues, although there are no real 
virtues, unless faith be presupposed, as Au- 
gustine states [Contra Jitlian. iv. 3). 

This suffices for the Reply to the First 
Question. 

Reply Obj. 2, Hope cannot lead to faith 
absolutely. For one cannot hope to obtain 
eternal happiness, unless one believes this pos- 
sible, since hope does not tend to the impos- 
sible, as stated above (l-II, Q. 40, A. 1). It 
is, however, possible for one to be led by hope 
to persevere in faith, or to hold firmly to 
faith; and it is in this sense that hope is 
said to lead to faith. 

Reply Obj, 3. Obedience is twofold : for 
sometimes it denotes the inclination of the will 
to fulfil God’s commandments. In this way it 
is not a special virtue, but is a general con- 
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dition of every virtue ; since all acts of virtue Trin. xiv. 1) that faith is strengthened by 
come under the precepts of the Divine law, as science. Therefore it seems that science or 
stated above (I-II, Q. 100, A. 2); and thus understanding is more certain than faith, 
it is requisite for faith. In another way, obedi- On the contrary, The Apostle says (1 
ence denotes an inclination to fulfil the com- Thess. ii. IS): When you had >eccivcd of jis 
mandments considered as a duty. In this way the word of the hearing, i.e. by faith, . . . you 
it is a special virtue, and a part of justice: for received it not as the word of men, but, -as it 
a man does his duty by his superior when he is indeed, the woid of God. Now nothing is 
obeys him: and thus obedience follows faith, more certain than the word of God. There- 
whereby man knows that God is his superior, fore science is not more certain than faith ; 
Whom he must obey. nor is anything else. 

Reply Ob). 4. To be a foundation a thing I answer that, As stated above (TII, Q. 57, 
requires not only to come first, but also to be A. A, ad 2) two of the intellectual virtues are 
connected with the other parts of the building : about contingent matter, viz. prudence and 
since the building would not be founded on it art ; to which faith is preferable in point of 
unless the other parts adhered to it. Now the certitude, by reason of its matter, since it is 
connecting bond of the spiritual edifice is about eternal things, which never change, 
charity, according to Coloss. hi. 14 : Above all whereas the other three intellectual virtues, 

. . . things have charity which is the bond of viz. wisdom, science t and understanding, are 
perfection. Consequently faith without char- about necessary things, as stated aliove (T-II, 
ity cannot be the foundation: and yet it does Q. 57, A. 5, ad 3). Bv\t it must be observed 
not follow that charity precedes faith. that wisdom, science and understanding may 

Reply Ob']. 5. Some act of the will is re- be taken in two ways: fir.st, as intellectual 
qriired before faith, but not an act of the will virtues, according to the Philo.sopher {lithic. 
quickened by charity. This latter act presup- vi. 2, 3) ; secondly, for gifts of the Holy Ghost, 
poses faith, because the will cannot tend to If we consider them in' the first way, we must 
God with perfect love, unless the intellect pos- note that certitude can be looked at in two 
sesses right faith about Him. ways. First, on the part of its cause, and thus 

a thing which has a more certain cause, is 
itself more certain. In this way faith is more 
SfGHTH ARTICLE certain than those three virtues, because it is 

Whether Faith Is More Certain Than Science and founded on the Divine truth, whereas the 

the Other intellectuai Virtues? aforesaid three Virtues are based on human 

reason. Secondly, certitude may be considered 
We proceed thus to the Eighth Article : — on the part of the subject, and thus the more 

Objection 1. It would seem that faith is not a man’s intellect lays hold of a thing, the 
more certain than science and the other in- more certain it is. In this way, faith is less 
tellectual virtues. For doubt is opposed to certain, because matters of faith are above the 
certitude, wherefore a thing would seem to be human intellect, whereas the objects of the 
the more certain, through being less doubtful, aforesaid three virtues are not. Since, how- 
just as a thing is the whiter, the less it has of ever, a thing is judged simply with regard to 
an admixture of black. Now understanding, its cause, but relatively, with respect to a dis- 
science and also wisdom are free of any doubt position on the part of the subject, it follows 
about their objects ; whereas the believer may that faith is more certain simply, while the 
sometimes suffer a movement of doubt, and others are more certain relatively, i.e. for us. 
doubt about matters of faith. Therefore faith Likewise if these three be taken as gifts re- 
is no more certain than the intellectual virtues, ceived in this present life, they are related to 
Obj. 2. Further, sight is more certain than faith as to their principle which they presup- 
hearing. But faith is through hearing accord- pose: so that again, in this way, faith is more 
ing to Rom. x. 17 ; whereas understanding, certain. 

science, and wisdom imply some kind of in- Reply Obj. 1 . This doubt is not on the side 
tellectual sight. Therefore science and under- of the cause of faith, but on our side, in so far 

standing are more certain than faith. as we do not fully grasp matters of faith with 

Obj. 3. Further, in matters concerning the our intellect, 
intellect, the more perfect is the more certain. Reply Obj. 2. Other things being equal 
Now understanding is more perfect than faith, sight is more certain than hearing ; but if (the 
since faith is the way to understanding, ac- authority of) the person from whom we hear 
cording to another version* of Isa. vii. 9; If greatly surpasses that of the seer’s sight, hear- 
you will not believe, you shall not understand ing is more certain than sight: thus a man of 
(Vulg., — continue) : and Augustine says (De little science is more certain about what he 
*The Septuagint. tin English the corresponding "gift" is called knowledge. 
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hears on the authority of an expert in science, 
than about what is apparent to him according 
to his own reason: and much more is a man 
certain about what he hears from God, Who 
cannot be deceived, than about what he sees 
with his own reason, which can be mistaken. 

Reply Ob’], 3. The gifts of understanding 
and knowledge are more perfect than tlie 
knowledge of faith in the point of their greater 
clearness, but not in regard to more certain 


adhesion : because the whole certitude of the 
gifts of underslanding and knowledge, arises 
from the certitude of failh, even as the certi- 
tude of the knowledge of conclusions arises 
from the certitude of the premisses. But in so 
far as science, wisdom and understanding are 
intellectual virtues, they are based upon the 
natural light of reason, which falls short of the 
certitude of God’s word, on which faith is 
founded. 


QUESTION 5 

Of Those Who Hove Faith 

(In Fotir Articles) 


Wn must now consider those who have faith: 
under which head there are four points of in- 
quiry: (1) Whether there was faith in the 
angels, or in man, in their original state? 

(2) Whether the demons have faith? 

(3) Whether those heretics who err in one 
article, have faith in the otliers? (4) Whether 
among those who have faith, one has it more 
than another? 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whertier There Was Faith in the Angels, or in 
Man, in Their Original State? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that there was 
no faith, either in the angels, or in man, in 
their original state. For Hugh of S. Victor 
says in his Sentences (De Sacrum, i. 10) that 
man cannot see God or things that are in God, 
because he closes his eyes to contemplation. 
Now the angels, in their original state, be- 
fore they were either confirmed in grace, or 
had fallen from it, had their eyes opened to 
contemplation, since they saiv things in the 
Word, according to Augustine {Gen. ad lit. 
ii. 8). Likewise the first man, while in the 
state of innocence, seemingly had his eyes 
open to contemplation; for Hugh of S. Victor 
says {ibid. 6) that in his original state man 
knew his Creator, not by the mere outward 
perception oj hearing, but by inward inspira- 
tion, not as now believers seek an absent God 
by jaith, hut by seeing Him clearly present 
to their contemplation. Therefore there was 
no faith in the angels and man in their original 
state. 

Obj. 2. Further, the knowledge of faith is 
dark and obscure, according to 1 Cor. xiii. 12: 
We see now through a glass in a dark manner. 
Now in their original state there was no ob- 
scurity either in the angels or in man, because 
it is a punishment of sin. Therefore there 
S. BonavenUire, Sent, ii, D. 29. 


could be no faith in the angels or in man, in 
tlieir original state. 

Obj. 3. Furlhor, the A])osllc says (Rom. 
X. 17) that faith . . . coincth by hearing. Now 
this could not apply to angeds and man in 
their original stale; for then they could nol 
hear anything from another. '"I'lierefore, in 
that state, there was no faith either in man 
or in the angels. 

On the contrary, It is written (Heb. xi. 6) : 
He that cometh to God, must believe. Now 
the original state of angels and man was one 
of approach to God. Therefore they had need 
of faith, 

7 answer that. Some say that there was no 
faith in the angels before they were confirmed 
in grace or fell from it, and in man before he 
sinned, by reason of the manifest contempla- 
tion that they had of Divine things. Since, 
however, faith is the evidence of things that 
appear not, according to the Apostle (Heb, 
xi. 1), and since by faith we believe what we 
see not, according to Augustine {Tract, xl. in 
Joan.: QQ. Evang. ii., qu. 39), that manifes- 
tation alone excludes faith, which renders ap- 
parent or seen the principal object of faith. 
Now the principal object of faith is the First 
Truth, the sight of which gives the happiness 
of heaven and takes the place of faith. Con- 
sequently, as the angels before their confirma- 
tion in grace, and man before sin, did not 
possess the happiness whereby God is seen in 
His Essence, it is evident that the knowledge 
they possessed was not such as to exclude 
faith. 

It follows, then, that the absence of faith 
in them could only be explained by their being 
altogether ignorant of the object of faith. And 
if man and the angels were created in a purely 
natural state, as some* hold, perhaps one 
might hold that there was no faith in the 
angels before their confirmation in grace, or in 
man before sin, because the knowledge of faith 
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surpasses not only a naan’s but even an angel’s 
natural knowledge about God. 

Since, however, we stated in the First Part 
(Q. 62, A. 3: Q. 95, A. 1) that man and the 
angels were created with the gift of grace, 
'Ive must needs say that there was in them a 
certain beginning of hoped-for happiness, by 
reason of grace received but not yet consum- 
mated, which happiness was begun in their 
will by hope and charity, and in the intellect 
by faith, as stated above (Q. 4, A. 7). Con- 
sequently we must hold that the angels had 
faith before they were confirmed, and man, be- 
fore he sinned. Nevertheless we must observe 
that in the object of faith, there is something 
formal, as it were, namely the First Truth sur- 
passing all the natural knowledge of a crea- 
ture, and something material, namely, the 
thing to which we assent while adhering to 
the First Truth. With regard to the former, 
before obtaining the happiness to come, faith 
is common to all who have knowledge of God, 
by adhering to the First Truth : whereas with 
regard to the things which are proposed as the 
material object of faith, some are believed by 
one, and known manifestly by another, even 
in the present state, as we have shown above 
(Q. 1, A. S : Q. 2, A. 4, aif 2). In this respect, 
too, it may be said that the angels before 
being confirmed, and man, before sin, pos- 
sessed manifest knowledge about certain 
points in the Divine mysteries, which now we 
cannot know except by believing them. 

Reply Ob'], I. Although the words of Hugh 
of S. Victor are those of a master, and have 
the force of an authority, yet it may be said 
that the contemplation which removes the 
need of faith, is heavenly contemplation, 
whereby the supernatural truth is seen in its 
essence. Now the angels did not possess this 
contemplation before they were confirmed, 
nor did man before he sinned: yet their con- 
templation was of a higher order than ours, 
for by its means they approached nearer to 
God, and had manifest knowledge of more of 
the Divine effects and mysteries than we can 
have knowledge of. Hence faith was not in 
them so that they sought an absent God as we 
seek Him; since by the light of wisdom Fie 
was more present to them than He is to us, 
although He was not so present to them as He 
is to the Blessed by the light of glory. 

^ Reply Obj. 2. There was no darkness of 
sin or punishment in the original state of man 
and the angels, but there was a certain natural 
obscurity in the human and angelic intellect, 
in sp far as every creature is darkness in com- 
parison with the immensity of the Divine 
light i and this obscurity suffices for faith. 

R&ply^ O&j. 3. In the original state there was 
no hearing anything frotn man speaking out- 


wardly, but there was from God inspiring in- 
wardly : thus the prophets heard, as expressed 
by the Psalm (Ixxxiv. 9) ; / ivill hear what the 
Lord God will speak in me. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

WKether in the Demons There Is Faith? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the demons 
have no faith. For Augustine says {De Free- 
dest. Sanct. v) that jaith depends on the be- 
liever’s will: and this is a good will, since by 
it man wishes to believe in God. Since then 
no deliberate will of the demons is good, as 
stated above (P. 1, Q. 64, A. 2 ad 5), it seems 
that in the demons there is no faith. 

Obj. 2. Further, faith is a gift of Divine 
grace, according to Eph. if. 8: By grace you 
are saved through faith, . . . for it is the gift 
of God. Now, according to a gloss on Cisco 
hi. 1, They look to strange gods, and Jove the 
husks of the grapes, the demons lost their 
gifts of grace by sinning. Therefore faith did 
not remain in the demons after they sinnetl. 

Obj. 3. Further, unbelief would seem to bo 
graver than other sins, as Augustine ob.scrves 
{Tract Ixxxix. in Joan.) on Jo. xv. 22, If I had 
not come and spoken to them, they would not 
have sin: but now they have no excuse for 
their sin. Now the sin of unbelief is in some 
men. Consequently, if the demons have faith, 
some men would be guilty of a sin graver than 
that of the demons, which seems unreasonable, 
Therefore in the demons there is no faith. 

On the contrary. It is written (James 
ii. 19) : The devils . . . believe and tremble. 

I answer that, As stated above (Q. 1, A. 4: 
Q. 2, A. 1), the believer’s intellect assents to 
that which he believes, not because he sees it 
either in itself, or by resolving it to first self- 
evident principles, but because his will com- 
mands his intellect to assent. Now, that the 
will moves the intellect to assent, may be due 
to two causes. First, through the will being di- 
rected to the good, and in this way, to believe 
is a praiseworthy action. Secondly, because 
the intellect is convinced that it ought to be- 
lieve what is said, though that conviction is 
not based on objective evidence. Thus if a 
prophet, while preaching the word of God, 
were to foretell something, and were to give a 
sign, by raising a dead person to life, the in- 
tellect of a witness would be convinced so as 
to recognize dearly that God, Who lieth not, 
was speaking, although the thing itself fore- 
told would not be evident in itself, and con- 
sequently the essence of faith would not be 
removed. 

Accordingly we must say that faith is com- 
mended in the first sense in the faithful of 
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Christ: and in this way faith is not in the 
demons, but only in the second way, for they 
see many evident signs, whereby they recog- 
nize that the teaching of the Church is from 
God, although they do not see the things them- 
selves that the Church teaches, for instance 
that there are three Persons in God, and so 
forth. 

Reply Obj. 1. The demons are, in a way, 
compelled to believe, by the evidence of signs, 
and so their will deserves no praise for their 
belief. 

Reply Obj. 2. Faith, which is a gift of grace, 
inclines man to believe, by giving him a cer- 
tain affection for the good, even when that 
faith is lifeless. Consequently the faith which 
the demons have, is not a gift of gi’acc. Rather 
are they compelled to believe through their 
natui'al intellcclual acumen. 

Reply Obj. 3. 'Phe very fact that Ihc signs 
oi iaiih are .so evident, that the demons arc 
compelled to lielieve, is dis[)lea.sing to them, so 
that (heir malice is by no means diminished 
by their belief. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether a Mon Who Disbolioves One Article of Faith, 

Con Hove Lifeless Faith in the Other Articles? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — ■ 

Objection 1, It would seem that a heretic 
who disbelieves one article of faith, can have 
lifeless faith in the oilier articles. For the nat- 
ural intellect of a heretic is not more able than 
that of a catholic. Now a catholic’s intellect 
needs the aid of the gift of faith in order to 
believe any article whatever of faith. There- 
fore it seems that heretics cannot believe any 
articles of faith without the gift of lifeless 
faith. 

Obj. 2. Further, just as faith contains many 
articles, so does one science, viz, geometry, 
contain many conclusions. Now a man may 
possess the science of geometry as to some 
geometrical conclusions, and yet be ignorant 
of other conclusions. Therefore a man can 
believe some articles of faith, without believ- 
ing the others. 

Obj. 3. Further, just as man obeys God in 
believing the articles of faith, so does he also 
in keeping the commandments of the Law. 
Now a man can obey some commandments, 
and disobey others. Therefore he can believe 
some articles, and disbelieve others. 

On the contrary, Just as mortal sin is con- 
trary to charity, so is disbelief in one article 
of faith contrary to faith. Now charity does 
not remain in a man after one mortal sin. 
Therefore neither does faith, after a man dis- 
believes one article. 

/ answer that, Neither living nor lifeless 
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faith remains in a heretic who disbelieves one 
article of faith. 

The reason of this is that the species of 
every habit depends on the formal aspect ol 
the object, without which the species of the 
habit cannot remain. Now the formal object 
of faith is the First Truth, as manifestecl in 
Holy Writ and the teaching of the Church, 
which proceeds from the First Truth. Con 
sequently whoever does not adhere, as to an 
infallible and Divine rule, to the teaching ot 
the Church, which proceeds from the First 
Truth manifested in Holy Writ, has not tho 
habit ot faith, but holds that which is of faith 
otherwise than by faith. Evert so, it is evident 
that a nvan whose mind holds a conclusiotr 
without kmnving how it is proved, has not sen 
entific knowledge, but merely an opinion 
about it. Now it is manifest that he who 
adht'res to the teadiing of the Church, as to an 
rnfallible rule, assents to whatever the t'hvrrch 
teaches; rrllierwise, if, of the things taught Iry 
the Churc'h, he holds what he choo.ses to hold, 
and rejects what he choosc's to reject, he no 
longer adlreres to the, teadiing of the Church 
as to an infallililc rule, but to his own will 
licnco it is evident that a heretic who obsti- 
nately tlisbelicves one article of faith, is not 
prepared to follow the teaching of the Church 
in all things ; but if he is not obstinate, he is 
no longer in heresy but only in error. There- 
fore it is clear that such a heretic with regard 
to one article has no faith in the other articles, 
but only a kind of opinion in accordance with 
his own will. 

Reply Obj. 1. A heretic does not hold the 
other articles of faith, about which he does 
not err, in the same way as one of the faithful 
does, namely by adhering simply to the Divine 
Truth, because in order to do so, a man needs 
the help of the habit of faith; but he holds 
the things that are of faith, by his own will 
and judgment. 

Reply Obj. 2. The various conclusions of a 
science have their respective means of demon- 
stration, one of which may be known without 
another, so that we may know' some conclu- 
sions of a science without knowing the others. 
On the other hand faith adheres to all the 
articles of faith by reason of one mean, viz. on 
account of the First Truth proposed to us in 
the Scriptures, according to the teaching of 
tlie Church who has the right understanding 
of them. Hence whoever abandons this mean 
is altogether lacking in faith. 

Reply Obj. 3. The various precepts of the 
Law may be referred either to their respective 
proximate motives, and thus one can be kept 
without another ; or to their primary motive, 
which is perfect obedience to God, in which 
a man fails whenever he breaks one command- 
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meat, according to James ii. 10; Whosoever 
shall . . . offend in one point is become guilty 
of all. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether Faith Can Be Greater in One Man Than 
in Another? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that faith can- 
not be greater in one man than in another. 
For the quantity of a habit is taken from its 
object. Now whoever has faith believes every- 
thing that is of faith, since by failing in one 
point, a man loses his faith altogether, as 
stated above (A. 3). Therefore it seems that 
faith cannot be greater in one than in another. 

Obj. 2. Further, those things which consist 
in something supreme cannot be more or less. 
Now faith consists in something supreme, be- 
cause it requires that man should adhere to 
the First Truth above all things. Therefore 
faith cannot be more or less. 

Obj. 3. Further, faith is to knowledge by 
grace, as the understanding of principles is to 
natural knowledge, since the articles of faith 
are the first principles of knowledge by grace, 
as was shown above (Q. 1, A. 7). Now the 
understanding of principles is possessed in 
equal degree by all men. Therefore faith is 
possessed in equal degree by all the faithful. 

On the contrary, Wherever we find great 
and little, there we find more or less. Now in 
the matter of faith we find great and little, 
for Our Lord said to Peter (Matth, xiv. 31): 
0 thou of little faith, why didst thou doubt? 
And to the woman he said (Matth. xv, 28): 
0 woman, great is thy faith ! Therefore faith 
can be greater in one than in another. 

I answer that, As stated above (I-II, Q. 52, 
AA. 1, 2 ; Q. 112, A. 4), the quantity of a habit 
may be considered from two points of view: 
first, on the part of the object; secondly, on 
the part of its participation by the subject. 

Now the object of faith may be considered 
in two ways, first, in respect of its formal as- 
pect, secondly, in respect of the material ob- 
ject which is proposed to be believed. Now 
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the formal object of faith is one and simple, 
namely the First Truth, as stated above (Q. 1, 
A. 1). Hence in this respect there is no diver- 
sity of faith among believers, but it is specifi- 
cally one in all, as stated above (Q. 4, A. 6). 
But the things which are proposed as the 
matter of our belief are many and can be re- 
ceived more or less explicitly ; and in this re- 
spect one man can believe explicitly more 
things than another, so that faith can be 
greater in one man on account of its being 
more explicit. 

If, on the other hand, we consider faith 
from the point of view of its participation by 
the subject, this happens in two ways, since 
the act of faith proceeds both from the intel- 
lect and from the will, as stated above (Q. 2, 
AA. 1, 2 : Q. 4, A. 2). Consequently a man’s 
faith may be described as being greater, in one 
way, on the part of his intellect, on account 
of its greater certitude and firmness, and, in 
another way, on the part of his will, on ac- 
count of his greater promptitude, devotion, or 
confidence. 

Reply Obj. 1. A man who obstinately dis- 
believes a thing that is of faith, has not the 
habit of faith, and yet he who does not ex- 
plicitly believe all, while he is prepared to be- 
lieve all, has that habit. In this respect, one 
man has greater faith than another, on the 
part of the object, in so far as he believes more 
things, as stated above. 

Reply Obj. 2. It is essential to faith that 
one should give tire first place to the First 
Truth. But among those who do this, some 
submit to it with greater certitude and devo- 
tion than others; and in this way faith is 
greater in one than in another. 

Reply Obj. 3. The understanding of prin- 
ciples results from man’s very nature, which 
is equally shared by all : whereas faith results 
from the gift of grace, which is not equally 
in all, as explained above (I-II, Q. 112, A. 4). 
Hence the comparison fails. 

Nevertheless the truth of principles is more 
known to one than to another, according to 
the greater capacity of intellect. 


FAITH 
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THE CAUSE OF FAITH 


Pt. 11-11 Q. 6 Aft. 2 


QUESTION 6 
Of the Cause of Faith 

(In Two Articles) 


We must now consider the cause of faith, 
under which head there are two points of in- 
quiry; (1) Whether faith is infused into man 
by God? (2) Whether lifeless faith is a gift 
of God? 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether Faith Is Infused into Man by God? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that faith is not 
infused into man Ijy God. For Augusline says 
{Dc Trin. xiv) that science begets jaiih in us, 
and nourishes, defends and stiengfhcns it. Now 
those things which science l)egots in us seem 
to 1)0 acquired rather than infused. Therefore 
faith does not seem to be in us by Divine 
infusion. 

Obj. 2. Further, that to which man attains 
by hearing and seeing, seems to be acciuircd by 
him. Now man attains to belief, both by see- 
ing miracles, iuid by hearing the teachings of 
faith; for it is written (Jo. iv. 53) ; The father 
. . . kneiv that it was at the same hour, that 
Jesus said to him, Thy son liveth; and himself 
believed, and his whole house; and (Rom. 
X. 17) it is said that faith is through hearing. 
Therefore man attains to faith by acquiring it. 

Obj. 3. Further, that which depends on a 
man’s will can be acquired by him. But faith 
depends on the believer’s will, according to 
Augustine {De Preedest. Sanct. v). Therefore 
faith can be acquired by man. 

On the contrary. It is written (Eph. 
ii. 8, 9) : By grace you are saved through 
faith, and that not of yourselves . . . that no 
man may glory ... for it is the gift of God. 

I answer that, Two things are requisite for 
faith. First, that the things which are of faith 
should be proposed to man: this is necessary 
in order that man believe anything explicitly. 
The second thing requisite for faith is the as- 
sent of the believer to the things which are 
proposed to him. Accordingly, as regards the 
first of these, faith must needs be from God. 
Because those things which are of faith sur- 
pass human reason, hence they do not come 
to man’s knowledge, unless God reveal them. 
To some, indeed, they are revealed by God 
immediately, as those things which were re- 
vealed to the apostles and prophets, while to 
some they are proposed by God in sending 
preachers of the faith, according to Rom. 
X. IS; IIow shall they preach, unless they be 
sent? 


As regards the second, viz. man’s assent to 
the things which are of faith, we may observe 
a twofold cause, one of external inducement, 
such as seeing a miracle, or being persuaded 
by someone to embrace the faith: neither of 
which is a sufficient cause, since of those who 
see the same miracle, or who hear the same 
sermon, some believe, and some do rrot. Flence 
we must assert another internal cause, which 
moves man inwardly to assent to matters of 
faith. 

The Pelagians held that this cause was 
nothing else than man’s free-will : and conse- 
quently they said that the beginnin,g of faith 
is from ourselve.s, inasmuch as, to wit, it is in 
our power to l)e ready to assent to things 
which are of faith, hut that the consummation 
of faith is from God, Who proposes to us the 
things we have to believe. But this is false, 
for, since nian, by assenting to matters of 
faith, is raised above his nature, this must 
needs accrue to him from some supernatural 
principle moving him inwardly; and this is 
God. Therefore faith, as regards the assent 
which is the chief act of faith, is from God 
moving man inwardly by grace. 

Reply Obj. 1. Science begets and nourishes 
faith, by way of external persuasion afforded 
by science; but tire chief and proper cause 
of faith is that which moves man inwardly 
to assent. 

Reply Obj. 2. This argument again refers 
to the cause that proposes outwardly the 
things that are of faith, or persuades man to 
believe by words or deeds. 

Reply Obj. 3. To believe does indeed de- 
pend on the will of the believer: but man’s 
will needs to be prepared by God with grace, 
in order that he may be raised to things which 
are above his nature, as stated above (Q. 2, 
A. 3). 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether Lifeless Faith Is a Gift of God? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article;-^ 

Objection 1, It would seem that lifeless 
faith is not a gift of God. For it is written 
(Beut, xxxii, 4) that the works of God arc 
perfect. Now lifeless faith is something im- 
perfect. Therefore it is not the work of God. 

Obj. 2. Further, just as an act is said to be 
deformed through lacking its due form, so too 
is faith called lifeless {informis) when it lacks 
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the form due to it. Now the deformed act of 
sin is not from God, as stated above (TIT, 
Q. 79, A. 2, ad 2). Therefore neither is lifeless 
faith from God. 

Ob], 3. Further, whomsoever God heals, Fie 
heals wholly; for it is written (Jo. vii. 23): 
Ij a man receive circumcision on the sabbath- 
iay, that the law of Moses may not be broken; 
are you angry at Me because I have healed the 
whole man on the sabbath-day? Now faith 
heals man from unbelief. Therefore whoever 
receives from God the gift of faith, is at the 
same time healed from all his sins. But this 
is not done except by living faith. Therefore 
living faith alone is a gift of God; and conse- 
quently lifeless faith is not from God. 

On the contrary, A gloss on 1 Cor. xiii. 2 
says that the faith which lacks charity is a 
gift of God. Now this is lifeless faith. There- 
fore lifeless faith is a gift of God. 

I answer that, Lifelessness is a privation. 
Now it must be noted that privation is some- 
times essential to the species, whereas some- 
times it is not, but supervenes in a thing al- 
ready possessed of its proper species: thus 
privation of the due equilibrium of the hu- 
mors is essential to the species of sickness, 
while darkness is not essential to a diaphanous 
body, but supervenes in it. Since, therefore, 
when we assign the cause of a thing, we in- 
tend to assign the cause of that thing as exist- 
ing in its proper species, it follows that what 
is not the cause of a privation, cannot be as- 
signed as the cause of the thing to which that 
privation belongs as being essential to its 
species. For we cannot assign as the cause of 
a sickness, something which is not the cause 
of a disturbance in the humors; though we 
can assign as cause of a diaphanous body, 
something which is not the cause of the dark- 
ness, which is not essential to the diaphanous 
body. 

Now the lifelessness of faith is not essential 
to the species of faith, since faith is said to be 


lifeless through lack of an extrinsic form, as 
stated above (Q. 4, A. 4). Consequently the 
cause of lifeless faith is that which is the cause 
of faith strictly so called : and this is God, as 
stated above (A. 1). It follows, therefore, that 
lifeless faith is a gift of God. 

Reply Obf. 1. Lifeless faith, though it is not 
simply perfect with the perfection of a virtue, 
is, nevertheless, perfect with a perfection that 
suffices for the essential notion of faith. 

Reply Obj. 2. The deformity of an act is 
essential to the act’s species, considered as a 
moral act, as stated above (P. 1, Q. 48, A. 1, 
ad 2; I-II, Q. 18, A. S) ; for an act is said to 
be deformed through being deprived of an 
intrinsic form, viz. the due commensuration of 
the act’s circumstances. Hence we cannot say 
that God is the cause of a deformed act, for 
He is not the cause of its deformity, though 
He is the cause of the act as such. 

We may also reply that deformity denoles 
not only privation of a due form, hul also a 
contrary disposition, wherefore deformily is 
compared to the acl, as falsehood is to faith. 
Hence, just as the deformed act is not from 
God, so neither is a false faith; and as lifeless 
faith is from God, so too, acts that are good 
generically, though nol quickened by charity, 
as is frequently the case in sinners, are from 
God. 

Reply Ob']. 3. He who receives faith from 
God without charity, is healed from unbelief, 
not entirely (because the sin of his previous 
unbelief is not removed) but in part, namely, 
in the point of ceasing from committing such 
and such a sin. Thus it happens frequently 
that a man desists from one act of sin, 
through God causing him thus to desist, with- 
out desisting from another act of sin, through 
the instigation of his own malice. And in this 
way sometimes it is granted by God to a man 
to believe, and yet he is not granted the gift 
of charity: even so the gift of prophecy, or 
the like, is given to some without charity. 


QUESTION 7 
Of the Effects of Faith 

(In Two Articles) 


We must now consider the effects of faith; 
under which head there are two points of in- 
quiry; (1) Whether fear is an effect of faith? 
(2) Whether the heart is purified by faith? 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether Fear Is an Effect of Faith? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 
Obfectiqn .1. IJt would seem that fear is not 


an effect of faith. For an effect does not pre- 
cede its cause. Now fear precedes faith: for 
it is written (Ecclus. ii. 8) ; Ye that fear the 
Lord, believe in Him. Therefore fear is not 
an effect of faith. 

Obj. 2. Further, the same thing is not tire 
cause of contraries. Now fear and hope are con- 
traries, as stated above (I-II, Q. 23, A. 2) : and 
faith begets hope, as a gloss observes on Matth, 
i. 2. Therefore fear is not an effect of faith. 
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Obj. 3. Furflicr, one contrary does not cause 
another. Now the object of faith is a good, 
which is the First Truth, while Ihe object of 
fear is an evil, as stated above (I-II, Q. 42, 

A. 1). Again, acts take their species fiom the 
object, according to what was stated above 
(I II, Q. 18, A. 2). Therefore faith is not a 
cause of fear. 

On the contrary, It is written (James 
ii. 19) : The devils . . . believe and tremble. 

I answer that, Fear is a movement of the 
appetitive power, as stated above (I-II, Q. 41, 

A. 1). Now the principle of all appetitive 
movements is good or evil apprehended: and 
consequently the principle of fear and of every 
appetitive movement must be an apprehen- 
sion. Again, through faith there arises in us an 
apprehension of certain penal evils, which arc 
inflicted in accordance with the Divine judg- 
ment. In this way, then, faith is a cau.se of the 
fear whereby one dreads to be pnvrished by 
God; and this is servile fear. 

It is also the cau.se of fllial fear, whereby 
one dreads to bo separated from God, or 
whereby one shrinks from equalling oneself to 
Him, and holds Him in reverence, inasmuch 
as faith makes us appreciate God as an un- 
fathomable and supreme good, separation from 
which is the greatest evil, and to which it is 
wicked to wish to be equalled. Of the first 
fear, viz. servile fear, lifeless faith is the cause, 
while living faith is the cause of the second, 
viz. filial fear, because it makes man adhere 
to God and to be subject to Him by charity. 

Reply Obj. 1. Fear of God cannot alto- 
gether precede faith, because if we knew noth- 
ing at all about Film, with regard to rewards 
and punishments, concerning which faith 
teaches us, we should nowise fear Him. If, 
however, faith be presupposed in reference to 
certain articles of faith, for example the Di- 
vine excellence, then reverential fear follows, 
the result of which is that man submits his 
intellect to God, so as to believe in all the 
Divine promises. Flence the text quoted con- 
tinues: And your reward shall not be made 
void. 

Reply Obj. 2. The same thing in respect of 
contraries can be the cause of contraries, but 
not under the same aspect. Now faith begets 
hope, in so far as it enables us to appreciate 
the prize which God awards to the just, while 
it is the cause of fear, in so far as it makes 
us appreciate the punishments which He in- 
tends to inflict on sinners. 

Reply Ob). 3. The primary and formal ob- 
ject of faith is the good which is the First 
Truth; but the material object of faith in- 
cludes also certain evils; for instance, that it 
is an evil either not to submit to God, or to 
be separated from Him, and that sinners will 
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suffer penal evils from God; in this way faith 
can be the cause of fear. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether Faith Mas the Effect of Purifying the Heart? 

EFe proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that faith does 
not purify the heart. For purity of the heart 
pertains chiefly to the affections, whereas faith 
is in the intellect. Therefore faith has not the 
effect of purifying the heart. 

Obj. 2. Further, that which purifies the 
heart is incompatible with impurity. But faith 
is compatible with the impurity of sin, as may 
be seen in those who have lifeless faith. There- 
fore faith does not purify the heart. 

Obj. 3. Further, if faith were to purify the 
human Ireart in any way, it would chiefly pur- 
ify the intellect of man. Now it does not 
purity the intellect from obscurity, since it is 
a veiled knowledge. Therefore faith nowise 
purifies the heart. 

On the contrary, Tcicr said (Acts xv. 9); 
Purifying their hearts by faith. 

/ answer that, A thing is impure through be- 
ing mixed with baser things : for silver is not 
called impure, when mixed with gold, which 
betters it, but when mixed with lead or tin. 
Now it is evident that the rational creature is 
more excellent than all transient and corporeal 
creatures ; so that it becomes impure through 
subjecting itself to transient things by loving 
them. From this impurity the rational crea- 
ture is purified by means of a contrary move- 
ment, namely, by tending to that which is 
above it, viz. God. The first beginning of 
this movement is faith: since he that cometh 
to God must believe that He is, according to 
Heb. xi. 6. Hence the first beginning of the 
heart’s purifying is faith; and if this be per- 
fected through being quickened by charity, 
the heart will be perfectly purified thereby. 

Reply Obj. 1. Things that are in the intel- 
lect are the principles of those which are in 
the appetite, in so far as the apprehended 
good moves the appetite. 

Reply Obj. 2. Even lifeless faith excludes 
a certain impurity which is contrary to it, 
viz. that of error, and which consists in the 
human intellect adhering inordinately to 
things below itself, through wishing to meas- 
ure Divine things by the rule of sensible ob- 
jects. But when it is quickened by charity, 
then it is incompatible with any kind of im- 
purity, because charity covereth all sins 
(Prov. X. 12). 

Reply Obj. 3. The obscurity of faith does 
not pertain to the impurity of sin, but rather 
to the natural defect of the human intellect, 
according to the present state of life. 
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QUESTION 8 

Of the Gift of Understanding 


(In Eight 

We must now consider the gifts of under- 
standing and knowledgCj which respond to the 
virtue of faith. With regard to the gift of un- 
derstanding there are eight points of inquiry; 
(1) Whether understanding is a gift of the 
Holy Ghost? (2) Whether it can be together 
with faith in the same person? (3) Whether 
the understanding which is a gift of the Holy 
Ghost, is only speculative, or practical also? 
(4) Whether all who are in a state of grace 
have the gift of understanding? (5) Whether 
this gift is to be fourrd in those who are with- 
out grace? (6) Of the relationship of the gift 
of understanding to the other gifts. (7) Which 
of the beatitudes corresponds to this gift? 
(8) Which of the fruits? 


FIRST ARTICLE 

Whrther Understanding Is a Gift of the Holy Ghost? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 
Objection 1, It would seem that under- 
standing is not a gift of the Holy Ghost. For 
the gifts of grace are distinct from the gifts of 
nature, since they are given in addition to the 
latter. Now understanding is a natural habit 
of the soul, whereby self-evident principles 
are known, as stated in Ethic, vi. 6. Therefore 
it should not be reckoned among the gifts of 
the Holy Ghost. 

Obj. 2. Further, the Divine gifts are shared 
by creatures according to their capacity and 
mode, as Dionysius states {Div. Nom. iv). 
Now the mode of human nature is to know the 
truth, not simply (which is a sign of under- 
standing), but discursively (which is a sign 
of reason), as Dionysius explains (Div. 
Nom. vii). Therefore the Divine knowledge 
which is bestowed on man, should be called a 
gift of reason rather than a gift of under- 
standing. 

Obj. 3. Further, in the powers of the soul 
the understanding is condivided with the will 
[De Anima iii, 9, 10). Now no gift of the Holy 
Ghost is called after the will. Therefore no 
gift of the Holy Ghost should receive the name 
of understanding. 

On the contrary, It is written (Isa. xi, 2): 
The Spirit of the Lord shall rest upon hint, 
the Spirit of wisdom and of understanding. 
_ 7 answer that. Understanding implies an 
intimate knowledge, for intelUgere (to under- 
stand) is the same as intus legere (to read in- 


Ar tides) 

wardly). This is clear to anyone who con- 
siders the difference between intellect and 
sense, because sensitive knowledge is con- 
cerned with external sensible qualities, where- 
as intellective knowledge penetrates into the 
very essence of a thing, because the object 
of the intellect is what a thing is, as stated in 
De Anima iii. 6. 

Now there arc many kinds of things that 
are hidden within, to find which human knowl- 
edge has to penetrate within .so to speak. Ihus, 
under the accidents lies hidden the nature of 
the substantial reality, under words lies hid- 
den their meaning; under likenesses and fig- 
ures the truth they denote lies hidden (be- 
cause the intelligible world is enclosed wilhin 
as compared with the sensible world, which is 
perceived externally), and effects lie hidden 
in their causes, and vice versa. Hence we may 
speak of understanding with regard to all 
these things. 

Since, however, human Icnowledge begins 
with the outside of things as it were, it is evi- 
dent that the stronger the light of the under- 
standing, the further can it penetrate into the 
heart of things. Now the natural light of our 
understanding is of finite power; wherefore 
it can reach to a certain fixed point. Conse- 
quently man needs a supernatural light, in 
order to penetrate further still so as to know 
what it cannot know by its natural light : and 
this supernatural light which is bestowed on 
man is called the gift of understanding. 

Reply Obj. 1. The natural light instilled 
within us, manifests only certain general prin- 
ciples, which are known naturally. But since 
man is ordained to supernatural happiness, as 
stated above (Q. 2, A. 3: I-IT, Q. 3, A. 8), 
man needs to reach to certain higher truths, 
for which he requires the gift of under- 
standing. 

Reply Obj. 2. The discourse of reason al- 
ways begins from an understanding and ends 
at an understanding ; because we reason by 
proceeding from certain understood principles, 
and the discourse of reason is perfected when 
we come to understand what hitherto we ig- 
nored. Hence the act of reasoning proceeds 
from something previously understoo’d. Now 
a gift of grace does not proceed from the light 
of nature, but is added thereto as perfecting 
it. Wherefore tliis addition is not called 
reason but understanding, since the additional 
light is in comparison with what we know siu 
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pernalurally, what the natural liyht is in re- 
gard to those things which we know from the 
flrsL. 

Reply Obj. 3. Will denotes simply a move- 
ment of the appetite without indicating any 
excellence; whereas understanding denotes a 
certain excellence of a knowledge that pene- 
trates into the heart of things. Hence the 
supernatural gift is called after the under- 
standing rather than after the will. 


SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether the Gift of Understanding Is Compatible 
with Faith? 

Wc proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the gift 
of understanding is incompaliblc with faith. 
For Augustine says ((){). Ixxxiii, qu. IS) that 
the thing which is understood is bounded by 
the com prehension of him who understands it. 
But the Ihing which is believed is nol com- 
prehended, according lo the word of the 
ApOvStle to the Philippians (iii. 12): Rot as 
though 1 had already comprehended (l)ouay, 

■ — attained), or locre already perfect. There- 
fore it seems that faith and understanding are 
incompatible in the same subject. 

Obj. 2. Further, whatever is understood is 
seen by the understanding. But faith is of 
things that appear not, as stated above (Q. 1, 
A. 4; Q. 4, A. 1). Therefore faith is incom- 
patible with understanding in the same 
subject. 

Obj. 3. Further, understanding is more cer- 
tain than science. But science and faith are 
incompatible in the same subject, as stated 
above (Q. 1, AA. 4, 5), Much less, therefore, 
can understanding and faith be in the same 
subject. 

On the contrary, Gregory says {Moral. 
i. IS) that understanding enlightens the mind 
concerning the things it has heard. Now one 
who has faith can be enlightened in his mind 
concerning what he has heard ; thus it is writ- 
ten (Luke xxiv. 27, 32) that Our Lord opened 
the scriptures to tiis disciples, that they might 
understand them. Therefore understanding is 
compatible with faith. 

I answer that, We need to make a twofold 
distinction here: one on the side of faith, the 
other on the part of understanding. 

On the side of faith the distinction to be 
made is that certain things, of themselves, 
come directly under faith, because they sur- 
pass natural reason, such as the mystery of 
three Persons in one God, and the incarna- 
tion of God the Son; whereas other things 
come under faith, through being subordinate, 
in one way or another, to those just men- 


tioned, for instance, all that is coiitained in 
the Divine Scriptuies. 

On the part of unclerslandiug the distinc- 
tion to be observed is that theie aie two ways 
in which we may be said to understand. In 
one way, we understand a thing perfectly, 
when we arrive at knowing the essence of the 
thing we understand, and the very truth con- 
sidered in itself of the proposition understood. 
In this way, so long as the state of faith lasts, 
we cannot understand those things which are 
the direct object of faith: although certain 
other things that are subordinate to faith can 
be understood even in this way. 

In another way we understand a thing im- 
perfectly, when the essence of a thing or the 
triKh of a proposition is not known as to its 
quiddity or mode of being, and yet wo know 
that whatever be tlic outward appearances, 
they tio not contradict (he truth, in so far as 
we understand that wi' ought not to depart 
from matters of faith, for the sake of things 
tliat appear cxteimally. In tliis way, even dur- 
ing the .state of faitlr, nothing hinders us 
from understanding even (hose things which 
are the direct object of f.aith. 

This suffices for the Replies to the Objec- 
tions: for the fust three argue iu reference to 
perfect understanding, while the last refers 
to the understanding of matters subordinate 
to faith. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether the Gift of Understanding Is Merely 
Speculative, or Also Proctical? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that under- 
standing, considered as a gift of the Holy 
Ghost, is not practical, but only speculative. 
For, according to Gregory {Moral, i. 32), ^^w- 
derstanding penetrates certain more exalted 
things. But the practical intellect is occupied, 
not with exalted, but with inferior things, viz. 
singulars, about which actions are concerned. 
Therefore understanding, considered as a gift, 
is nol practical. 

Obj. 2. Further, the gift of understanding 
is something more excellent than the in- 
tellectual virtue of understanding. But the 
intellectual virtue of understanding is con- 
cerned with none but necessary things, accord- 
ing to the Philosopher {Ethic, vi. 6). Much 
more, therefore, is the gift of understanding 
concerned with none but necessary matters. 
Now the practical intellect is not about neces- 
sary things, but about things which may be 
otherwise than they are, and which may re- 
sult from man’s activity. Therefore the gift 
of understanding is not practical. 

Obj. 3. Further, the gift of understanding 
enlightens the mind in matters which surpass 
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natural reason. Now liuman activities, witli 
which the practical intellect is concerned, do 
not surpass natural reason, which is the di- 
recting principle in matters of action, as was 
made clear above (I-II, Q. S8, A. 2; Q. 71, 
A. 6). Therefore the gift of understanding is 
not practical. 

On the contrary. It is written (Ps. cx. lO) : 

A good understanding to all that do it. 

1 answer that, As stated above (A. 2), the 
gift of understanding is not only about those 
things which come under faith first and pfin- 
cipally, but also about all things subordinate 
to faith. Now good actions have a certain 
relationship to faith: since jaith worketh 
through charit-y, according to the Apostle (Cial. 
V. 6). Hence the gift of understanding extends 
also to certain actions, not as though these 
were its principal object, but in so far as the 
rule of our actions is the eternal law, to which 
the higher reason, which is perfected by the 
gift of understanding, adheres by contemplat- 
ing and consulting it, as Augustine states (He 
Trin. xii. 7). 

Reply Obj. 1. The things with which human 
actions are concerned are not surpassingly 
exalted considered in themselves, but, as re- 
ferred to the rule of the eternal law, and to 
the end of Divine happiness, they are exalted 
so that they can be the matter of under- 
standing. 

Reply Obj. 2. The excellence of the gift of 
understanding consists precisely in its consid- 
ering eternal or necessary matters, not only as 
they are rules of human actions, because a 
cognitive virtue is the more excellent, accord- 
ing to the greater extent of its object. 

Reply Obj. 3. The rule of human actions is 
the human reason and the eternal law, as 
stated above (I-II, Q. 71, A. 6). Now the 
eternal law surpasses human reason: so that 
the knowledge of human actions, as ruled by 
the eternal law, surpasses the natural reason, 
and requires the supernatural light of a gift 
of the Holy Ghost. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether the Gift of Understanding Is in All Who 
Are in a State of Grace? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 
Objection 1. It would seem that the gift of 
understanding is not in all who are in a stale 
of grace. For Gregory says {Moral, ii. 49) 
that the gift of understanding is given as a 
remedy against dulness of the mind. Now 
many vrho are in a state of grace suffer from 
dulness of the mind. Therefore the gift of 
understanding is not in all who are in a 
state of grace. 

06ji 2. Further, of all things that are con- 


nected with knowledge, faith alone seems to 
be necessary for salvation, since by faith 
Christ dwells in our hearts, according to Eph. 
iii. 17. Now the gift of understanding is not 
in everyone that has faith ; indeed, those who 
have faith ought to pray that they may under- 
stand, as Augustine says (He Trin. xv. 27). 
Therefore the gift of understanding is not 
necessary for salvation: and, consequently, is 
not in all who are in a state of grace. 

Obj. 3. Further, those things which an 
common to all who are in a slate of grace, art 
never withdrawn from them. Now the grace 
of understanding and of the other gifts some- 
times withdraws itself profitably, for, at times, 
when the mind is ptiljed up with understand- 
ing sublime things, it becomes sluggish and 
dull in base and vile things, as Gregory ob- 
serves {Moral, ii. 49). Therefore the gift of 
understanding is not in all who are in a stale 
of grace. 

On the contrary, It is written (Ps. Ixxxi. 5) ; 
They have not known or understood, they 
walk on in darkness. But no one who is in a 
state of grace walks in darkness, according to 
Jo. viii, 12: He that jolloiveth Me, walkcth 
not in darkness. Therefore no one who is in a 
state of grace is without the gift of under- 
standing. 

I answer that, In all who are in a state of 
grace, there must needs be rectitude of the 
will, since grace prepares man’s will for good, 
according to Augustine {Contra Julian. Pelag. 
iv. 3). Now the will cannot be rightly directed 
to good, unless there be already some knowl- 
edge of the truth, since the object of the will 
is good understood, as stated in De Aniina 
iii. 7. Again, just as the Holy Ghost directs 
man’s will by the gift of charity, so as to move 
it directly to some supernatural good ; so also, 
by the gift of undei standing, He enlightens 
the human mind, so that it knows some super- 
natural truth, to which the right will needs 
to tend. 

Therefore, just as the gift of charity is in 
all those who have sanctifying grace, so also 
is the gift of understanding. 

Reply Obj. 1. Some who have sanctifying 
grace may suffer dulness of mind with regard 
to things that are not necessary for salvation ; 
but with regard to those that are necessary 
for salvation, they are sufficiently instructed 
by the Holy Ghost, according to 1 Jo. ii. 27 : 
His unction teacheth you of all things. 

Reply Obj. 2. Although not all who have 
faith understand fully the things that are 
proposed to be believed, yet they understand 
that they ought to believe them, and that they 
ought nowise to deviate from them. 

Reply Obj. 3. With regard to things neces- 
sary for salvation, the gift of understanding 
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never withdraws from holy persons: hut, in 
order that they may have no incentive to 
pride, it does withdraw sometimes with regard 
to other things, so that their mind is unable 
to penetrate all things clearly. 

FIFTH ARTICLE 

Whether the Gift of Understonding Is Found Also in 
Those Who Hove Not Sonetifying Groce? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the gift of 
understanding is found also in those who have 
not sanctifying grace, h'or Augustine, in ex- 
pounding the words of Ps. cxviii. 20; My soul 
hath coveted to long for Thy justifications, 
says; Understanding flics ahead, and man’s 
will is weak and slow to follow. fiuL in all who 
have sanctifying grace, the will is prompt on 
account of chariljc 'Phorefore the gift of un- 
derstanding can lie in those who have not 
sanctifying grace. 

Obj. 2, Idirlhcr, it is written (Dan. x. 1) 
that there is need of understanding in a pro- 
phetic vision, so that, seemingly, there is no 
prophecy without the gift of understanding. 
But there can be prophecy without sanctifying 
grace, as evidenced by Mutth, vii. 22, where 
those who say: We have prophesied in Thy 
name,’'' are answered with the words: I never 
knew you. Therefore the gift of understanding 
can be without sanctifying grace. 

Obj. 3. Further, the gift of understandiirg 
responds to the virtue of faith, according to 
Isa. vii. 9, following another reading! ; If you 
wili not believe you shall not understand. Now 
faith can be without sanctifying grace. There- 
fore the gift of understanding can be with- 
out it. 

On the contrary. Our Lord said (Jo. 
vi. 45) : Every one that hath heard of the 
Father, and hath learned, cometh to Me. 
Now it is by the intellect, as Grego^'y observes 
{Moral, i. 32), that we learn or understand 
what we hear. Therefore whoever has the gift 
of understanding, cometh to Christ, which is 
impossible without sanctifying grace. There- 
fore the gift of understanding cannot be with- 
out sanctifying grace. 

1 answer that, As stated above (ITI, Q. 68, 
AA. 1, 2) the gifts of the Holy Ghost perfect 
the soul, according as it is amenable to the 
motion of the Holy Ghost. Accordingly, then, 
the intellectual light of grace is called the gift 
of understanding, in so far as man’s under- 
standing is easily moved by the Holy Ghost, 
the consideration of which movement depends 
on a true apprehension of the end. Wherefore 
unless the human intellect be moved by the 
Holy Ghost so far as to have a right estimate 
*Vnlg ., — Have we noi prophesied in Thy name? 
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of the end, it has not yet obtained the gift of 
understanding, however much the Holy Ghost 
may have enlightened it in regard to other 
(ruths that are preambles to the faith. 

Now to have a right estimate about the last 
end one must not be in error about the end, 
and must adhere to it llrnily as to the greatest 
good: and no one can do this without sancti- 
fying grace; even as in moral matters a man 
has a right estimate about the end through a 
habit of virtue. Therefore no one has the gift 
of understanding without sanctifying grace. 

Reply Obj. 1. By understanding Augustine 
means any kind of intellectual light, that, 
however, does not fulfil all the conditions of a 
gift, unless the mind of man be so far per- 
fected as to have a right estimate about the 
end. 

Reply Obj. 2. The undcr.slanding (hat is 
requisite for pro]ihecy, is a Irind of enlighten- 
ment of the mind with regard to the things 
revealed to the prophet: but it is not an en- 
lightenment of the mind witlv regard to ti right 
estimate iibout the last end, whicli belongs to 
the gift of understanding. 

Reply Obj. 3. Faith implies merely assent 
to_ what is proposed, but understanding im- 
plies a certain perception of the truth, which 
perception, except, in one who has sanctifying 
grace, cannot regard the end, as stated above. 
Hence the comparison fails between under- 
standing and faith. 

SIXTH ARTICLE 

Whether the Gift of Understanding Is Distinct 
from the Other Gifts? 

We proceed thu-s to the Sixth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the gift of 
understanding is not distinct from the other 
gifts. For there is no distinction between 
things whose opposites are not distinct. Now 
rvisdom is contrary to folly, understanding is 
contrary to dulness, counsel is contrary to 
rashness, knowledge is contrary to ignorance, 
as Gregory states [Moral, ii. 49). But there 
would seem to be no difference between folly, 
dulness, ignorance and rashness. Therefore 
neither does understanding differ from the 
other gifts. 

Obj. 2. Further, the intellectual virtue of 
understanding differs from the other intellec- 
tual virtues in that it is proper to it to be 
about self-evident principles. But the gift of 
understanding is not about any self-evident 
principles, since the natural habit of first prin- 
ciples suffices in respect of those matters 
which are naturally self-evident: while faith 
is sufficient in respect of such things as are 
supernatural, since the articles of faith are 

t The vSeptuagint ; sec p. liOB 
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like firsi. principles in supernatural knowledge) 
as stated above (Q. 1, A. 7). Therefore the 
gift of understanding does not differ from the 
pther intellectual gifts. 

Obj. 3. Further, all intellectual knowledge 
is either speculative or practical. Now the ^itt 
of understanding is related to both, as stated 
above (A. 3). Therefore it is not distinct from 
the other intellectual gifts, but comprises 
them all. 

On ihe contrary, When several things are 
enumerated together they must be, in some 
ivay, distinct from one another, because djs- 
dnction is the origin of number. Now the gdt 
of understanding is enumerated together w'ith 
the other gifts, as appears from Isa. xi. 2. 
Therefore the gift of understanding is distinct 
from the other gifts. 

I answer that, The difference between fhn 
gift of understanding and three of the others, 
viz. piety, fortitude, and fear, is evident, since 
the gift of understanding belongs to the cogni- 
tive power, while the three others belong to 
the appetitive power. 

But the difference between this gift of un- 
derstanding and the remaining three, viz. wis- 
dom, knowledge, and counsel, which also be- 
long to the cognitive porver, is not so evident. 
To some,'*' it seems that the gift of under- 
standing differs from the gifts of knowledge 
and counsel, in that these two belong to pfac- 
tical knowledge, while the gift of understand- 
ing belongs to speculative knowledge; and 
that it differs from the gift of wisdom, which 
also belongs to speculative knowledge, in that 
wisdom is concerned with, judgment, while un- 
derstanding renders the mind apt to grasp the 
things that are proposed, and to penetrate into 
their very heart. And in this sense we have 
assigned the number of the gifts, above (J-Hj 
Q. 68, A. 4). 

But if we consider the matter carefully, the 
gift of understanding is concerned not only 
with speculative, but also with practical inat- 
ters, as stated above (A. 3), and, likewise, the 
gift of knowledge regards both matters, a^ we 
shall show further on (Q. 9, A. 3), and, con- 
sequently, we must take their distinctioh in 
some other way. For all these four gifts _are 
ordained to supernatural knowledge, which, 
in us, takes its foundation from faith. Now 
faith is through hearing (Rom. x. 17). Hence 
some things must be proposed to be believed 
by man, not as seen, but as heard, to which he 
assents by faith. But faith, first and princi- 
pally, is about the First Truth, secondarily, 
about certain considerations concerning crea- 
tures, and furthermore extends to the direc- 
tion of human actions, in so far as it works 
* William of Aaxerre, Sum. Aur. HI. iii. 8. 


through charity, as appears from what has 
been said above ( 0 - 4, A. 2, ad 3). 

Accordingly on the part of the things pro- 
posed to faith for belief, two things are requi- 
site on our part : first that they be penetrated 
or grasped by the intellect, and this belongs 
to the gift of undersfanding. Secondly, it is 
necessary that man should judge these things 
aright, that he should esteem that he ought 
to adhere to these things, and to withdraw 
from their opposites : and this judgment, with 
regard to Divine things belongs to the gift of 
wisdom, but with regard to created things, 
belongs to the gift of knowledge, and as to its 
application to individual actions, belongs to 

gjit at caunseh 

Reply Obj. 1. The foregoing difference be- 
tween those four gifts is clearly in agreement 
with the distinction of those things which 
Gregory assigns as their opposites. For dul- 
ness is contrary to sharpness, since an inlel- 
lect is said, by comparison, to be sharp, when 
it is able to penetrate into the heart of the 
things that are proposed to it. Hence it is dul- 
ness of mind that renders the mind unable 
to pierce into the heart of a thing. A man is 
said to be a fool if he judges wrongly about 
the common end of life, wherefore folly is 
properly opposed to wisdom, which makes us 
judge aright about the universal cause. Ignor- 
ance implies a defect in the mind, even about 
any particular things whatever, so that it is 
contrary to knowledge, which gives man a 
right judgment about particular causes, viz. 
about creatures. Rashness is clearly opposed 
to counsel, whereby man does not proceed to 
action before deliberating with his reason. 

Reply Obj. 2. The gift of understanding is 
about the first principles of that knowledge 
which is conferred by grace; but otherwise 
than faith, because it belongs to faith to as- 
sent to them, while it belongs to the gift of 
understanding to pierce with the mind the 
things that are said. 

Reply Obj. 3. The gift of understanding is 
related to both kinds of knowledge, viz. specu- 
lative and practical, not as to the judgment, 
but as to apprehension, by grasping what is 
said. 

SEVENTH ARTICLE 

Whether the Sixth Beatitude, "Blessed Are the Cleon 
of Heart," etc.. Responds to the Gift of Understanding? 

We proceed thus to the Seventh Article:— 

Objection 1. It would seem that the sixth 
beatitude. Blessed are the clean of heart, for 
they shall see God, does not respond to the gift 
of understanding. Because cleanness of heart 
seems to belong chiefly to the appetite. But 
the gift of understanding belongs, not to the 
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appetite, but rather to the intellectual power. 
Therefore the aforesaid beatitude docs not re- 
spond to the gift of understanding. 

Obj. 2. Further, it is written (Acts xv. 9): 
Purifying their hearts by faith. Now cleanness 
of heart is acquired by the heart being puri- 
fied. Therefore the aforesaid beatitude is re- 
lated to the virtue of faith rather than to the 
gift of understanding. 

Obj. 3. Further, the gifts of the Holy Ghost 
perfect man in the present state of life. But 
the sight of God does not belong to the present 
life, since it is that which gives happiness to 
the Blessed, as stated above (I-II, Q. 3, 
A. 8). Therefore the sixth beatitude which 
comprises the sight of God, does not respond 
to the gift of understanding. 

On the contrary, Augustine says (De Serm. 
Dovi. in Monte i. 4) : The sixth work of the. 
Holy Ghost which is understanding, is appli- 
cable to the clean of heart, lohose eye being 
purified, they can see what eye hath not seen. 

I answer that, Two things are contained in 
the sixth beatitude, as also in the others, one 
by way of merit, viz. cleanness of heart; the 
other by way of reward, viz. the sight of God, 
as stated above (1-11, Q. 69, AA. 2, 4), and 
each of these, in some way, responds to the 
gift of understanding. 

For cleanness is twofold. One is a preamble 
aijd a disposition to seeing God, and consists 
in the heart being cleansed of inordinate af- 
fections : and this cleanness of heart is effected 
by the virtues and gifts belonging to the ap- 
petitive power. The other cleanness of heart 
is a kind of complement to the sight of God; 
such is the cleanness of the mind that is 
purged of phantasms and errors, so as to re- 
ceive the truths which are proposed to it about 
God, no longer by way of corporeal phan- 
tasms, nor infected with heretical misrepre- 
sentations: and this cleanness is the result of 
the gift of understanding. 

Again, the sight of God is twofold. One is 
perfect, whereby God’s Essence is seen: the 
other is imperfect, whereby, though we see not 
what God is, yet we see what He is not ; and 
whereby, the more perfectly do we know God 
in this life, the more we understand that He 
surpasses all that the mind comprehends. 
Each of these visions of God belongs to the 
gift of understanding ; the first, to the gift of 
understanding in its state of perfection, as 
possessed in heaven; the second, to the gift 
of understanding in its state of inchoation, as 
possessed by wayfarers. 

This suffices for the Replies to the Objec- 
tions: for the first two arguments refer to the 
first kind of cleanness ; while the third refers 
to the perfect vision of God, Moreover tlie 

* The Sepluaglnt : see p. 11!)6. 


gifts both perfect us in this life by way of in- 
choation, and will be fulfilled, as stated above 
(cf. I-Il, Q. 69, A. 2). 

EIGHTH ARTICLE 

Whether Faith, among the Fruits, Responds to the 
Gift of Understanding? 

We proceed thus to the Eighth Article : — 

Objection 1 . It would seem that, among the 
fruits, faith does not respond to the gift of 
understanding. For understanding is the fruit 
of faith, since it is written (Isa. vii. 9) accord- 
ing to another reading If you will not be- 
lieve you shall not understand , where our ver- 
sion has : If you raill not believe, you shall not 
continue. Therefore faith is not the fruit of 
understanding. 

Obj. 2. Further, that which precedes is not 
the fruit of wliat follows. But faith seem.s to 
precede understanding, since it is the founda- 
tion of the entire spiritual edifice, as stated 
above (Q. 4, AA. 1,7). Therefore faith is not 
the fruit of understanding. 

Obj. 3. Further, more gifts pertain to the 
intellect than to the appetite. Now, among 
the fruits, only one pertains to the intellect; 
namely, faith, while all the others pertain to 
the appetite. Therefore faith, seemingly, docs 
not pertain to understanding more than to 
wisdom, knowledge or counsel. 

On the contrary. The end of a thing is its 
fruit. Now the gift of understanding seems to 
be ordained chiefly to the certitude of faith, 
which certitude is reckoned a fruit. For a 
gloss on Gal. v. 22 says that the faith which 
is a fruit, is certitude about the unseen. There- 
fore faith, among the fruits, responds to the 
gift of understanding. 

/ answer that. The fruits of the Spirit, as 
stated above (I-H, Q. 70, A. 1), when we 
were discussing them, are so called because 
they are something ultimate and delightful, 
produced in us by the power of the Etoly 
Ghost. Now the ultimate and delightful has 
the nature of an end, which is the proper ob- 
ject of the will : and consequently that which 
is ultimate and delightful with regard to the 
will, must be, after a fashion, the fruit of all 
the other things that pertain to the other 
powers. 

According, therefore, to this kind of gift or 
virtue that perfects a power, we may dis- 
tinguish a double fruit: one, belonging to the 
same power ; the other, the last of all as it 
were, belonging to the will. In this way we 
must conclude that the fruit which properly 
responds to the gift of understanding is faith, 
i.e. the certitude of faith ; while the fruit that 
responds to it last of all is joy, which belongs 
to the will. 
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Reply Ob}. 1. Understanding is the fruit of 
faith, taken as a virtue. But we are not taking 
faith in this sense here, but for a kind of cer- 
titude of faith, to which man attains by the 
gift of understanding. 

Reply Ob}. 2. Faith cannot altogether pre- 
cede understanding, for it would be impossible 
to assent by believing what is proposed to be 
believed, without understanding it in some 
way. However, the perfection of understand- 
ing follows the virtue of faith; which perfec- 
tion of understanding is itself followed by a 
kind of certainty of faith. 

Reply Ob}. 3. The fruit of practical knowl- 
edge cannot consist in that very knowledge, 
since knowledge of that kind is known not for 
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its own sake, but for the ‘.ake of something 
else. On the other hand, speculative knowl- 
edge has its fruit in its very sell, which fruit 
is the certitude about the thing known. Hence 
the gift of counsel, which belongs only to prac- 
tical knowledge, has no corresponding fruit of 
its own; while the gifts of wi.sdom, under- 
standing and knowledge, which can belong 
also to speculative knowledge, have but one 
corresponding fruit, which is certainly denoled 
by the name of faith. The. reason why there 
are several fruits pertaining to the appetitive 
faculty, is because, as already stated, the char- 
acter of end, which the word fruit implies, per- 
tains to the appetitive rather than to the in- 
tellective part. 


FAITH 


QUESTION 9 
Of the Gift of Knowledge 

(In Four Articles) 


We must now consider the gift of knowledge, 
under which head there are four points of in- 
quiry; (1) Whether knowledge is a gift? 

(2) Whether it is about Divine things? 

(3) Whether it is speculative or practical? 

(4) Which beatitude responds to it? 

FIRST ARTICLE 
Whetlier Knowledge Is a Gift? 

We proceed thus to the First Article ; — 
Objection 1. It would seem that knowledge 
is not a gift. For the gifts of the Holy Ghost 
surpass the natural faculty. But knowledge 
implies an effect of natural reason; for the 
Philosopher says {Poster, i. 2) that a demon- 
stration is a syllogism which produces knowl- 
edge. Therefore knowledge is not a gift of 
the Holy Ghost. 

Ob}. 2. Further, the gifts of the Holy Ghost 
are common to all holy persons, as stated 
above (Q. 8, A, 4; I-II, Q. 68, A. 5). Now 
Augustine says {De Trin. xiv. 1) that many of 
the faithful lack knowledge though they have 
faith. Therefore knowledge is not a gift. 

Obj. 3. Further, the gifts are more perfect 
than the virtues, as stated above (I-IT, Q. 68, 
A. 8). Therefore one gift suffices for the per- 
fection of one virtue. Now the gift of under- 
standing responds to the virtue of faith, as 
stated above (Q. 8, A. 2). Therefore the gift 
of knowledge does not respond to that virtue, 
nor does it appear to which other virtue it 
can respond. Since, then, the gifts are perfec- 
tions of virtues, as stated above (I-II, Q. 68, 
A A. 1, 2), it seems that knowledge is not a 
gift. 

0« the contrary, Knowledge is reckoned 


among the seven gifts, l.sa, .\'i. 2. 

1 answer that, Gruce is more perfect than 
nature, and, therefore, does not fail in those 
things wherein man can be iierfected by na- 
ture. Now, when a man, by his natural rea 
son, assents by his intellect to some truth, he 
is perfected in two ways in respect of that 
truth; first, because he grasps it, secondly, be- 
cause he forms a sure iudgment on it. 

Accordingly, two things are requisite in or- 
der that the human intellect may perfectly a.s- 
sent to the truth of the faith; one of these 
is that he should have a sound grasp of the 
things that are proposed to be believed, and 
this pertains to the gift of understanding, as 
stated above (Q. 8, A. 6) ; while the other is 
that he should have a sure and right judgment 
on tliem, so as to discern what is to be believed 
from what is not to be believed, and for this 
the gift of knowledge is required. 

Reply Ob}. 1. Certitude of knowledge varies 
in various natures, according to the various 
conditions of each nature. Because man forms 
a_ sure judgment about a truth by the di.scnr- 
sive process of his reason; and so human 
knowledge is acquired by means of demon- 
strative reasoning. On the other hand, in God, 
there is a sure judgment of truth, without any 
discursive process, by simple intuition, as was 
stated in the First Part _(Q. 14, A. 7) ; where- 
fore God’s knowledge is not discursive, or 
argumentative, but absolute and simple, to 
which that knowledge is likened which is a 
gift of the Holy Ghost, since it is a partici- 
pated likeness thereof. 

Reply Oh}. 2. A twofold knowledge may bo 
had alDout matters of belief. One is the knowl- 
edge of what one ought to believe, by discern- 
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THE GIFT OF KNOWLEDGE 


ing things to be bdieved from things not to Ik’ 
believed: in this \v:iy knowledge is n gift and 
is common to all holy persons. 'I'lic other is 
a knowledge about matters of belief, whereby 
one knows not only what one ought to believe, 
but also how to make the faith known, how to 
induce others to believe, and confute those 
who deny the faith. This knowledge is iiuin- 
bered among the gratuitous graces, which are 
not given to all, but to some, tience Augus- 
tine, after the words ctuoted, adds: It is one 
thing jor a man merely to know what he ought 
to believe, and another to know how to dis- 
pense what he believes to the godly, and to 
defend it against the ungodly. 

Reply Obj. 3. The gifts arc more perfect 
than the moral and intellectual virtues ; but 
they arc not more perfect than (he theological 
virtues; rather are all the gifts ordained to 
the [)erfection of the theological virtue's, as 
to (heir end. Hence i( is not uureasonalde if 
sever.'d gifts are onlainecl (o one theological 
virlatc. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether the Gift of Knowledge 1$ about Divine 
Things? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem (hat the gift of 
knowledge is about Divine things. For Au- 
gustine says {Be Trin. xiv. 1 ) that knowledge 
begets, nourishes and strengthens faith. Now 
faith is about Divine things, because its object 
is the First Truth, as stated above (Q. 1, A. 1). 
Therefore the gift of knowledge also is about 
Divine things. 

Obj. 2. Further, the gift of knowledge is 
more excellent than acquired knowledge. But 
there is an acepured knowledge about Divine 
things, for instance, the science of metaphj's- 
ics. Much more therefore is the gift of knowl- 
edge about Divine things. 

Obj. 3. Further, according to Rom. i. 20, 
the invisible things of God . . . are clearly seen, 
being understood by the things that arc made. 
If therefore there is knowledge 'about created 
things, it seems that there is also knowledge 
of Divine things. 

On the contrary, Augustine says {De Trin. 
xiv. 1) : The knowledge of Divine things may 
be properly called wisdom, and the knowledge 
of human affairs may properly receive the 
name of knowledge. 

I answer that, A sure judgment about a 
thing is formed chiefly from its cause, and so 
the order of judgments should be according to 
the order of causes. For just as the first cause 
is the cause of the second, so ought the judg- 
ment about a second cause to be formed 
through the first cause ; nor is it possible to 
judge of the first cause through any other 
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cau.se; wherefore the judgment which is 
formed through the first cause, is the first 
and iiio.st [)erfect judgment. 

Now in those things where we find some- 
thing most perfect, (he common name of the 
genus is appropriated for those things which 
fall short of the most perfect, and some spe- 
cial name is adapted to the most perfect thing, 
as is the case in Logic. For in the genus of 
convertible terms, that which signifies what a 
thing is, is given the special name of defini- 
tion, but the convertible terms which fall short 
of this, retain the common name, and are 
called proper terms. 

Accordingly, since the word knowledge im- 
plies cerlitudc of judgment as stated above 
(A. 1), if this cerlitude of the judgmont is 
derived from the highest cause, (he knowledge 
ha.s a special name, which is wisdom: for a 
wise man in any branch of knowledge is one 
who knows (be highest cause of (ha( kind of 
kinnvli'dge, and is able (o judge of all matlers 
by (iia( cause: and a wisi' m.an ab.solulcty, is 
one who knows llu' caii.-'C which is ahsoliKely 
highesl, namely tlod. Hence the knowledge 
of Divine things is c-alled wisdom, while the 
knowledge of luiman things is called knowl- 
edge, thi.s being the common name denoting 
cerlitude of judgment, and appropriated to 
the judgment which is formed through second 
causes. Accordingly, if we take knowledge in 
this way, it is a distinct gift from the gift of 
wisdom, so that the gift of knowledge is only 
about human or created things. 

Reply Obj. 1. Although matlers of faith are 
Divine and eternal, yet faith itself is some- 
thing temporal in the mind of the believer. 
Flence to know what one ought to believe, 
belongs to the gift of knowledge, but to know 
in themselves the very things we believe, by a 
kind of union with them, belongs to the gift 
of wisdom. Therefore the gift of wisdom cor- 
responds more to chai'ity which unites man’s 
mind to God. 

Reply Obj. 2. This argument takes knowl- 
edge in the generic acceptation of the term; 
it is not thus that knowledge is a .special gift, 
but according as it is restricted to judgments 
formed through created things. 

Reply Obj. 3. As stated above (Q. 1, A. 1), 
every cognitive habit regards formally (he 
mean through which things are known, and 
materially, the things that are knowui through 
the mean. And since that which is formal, is 
of most account, it follows that those sciences 
which draw conclusions about physical matter 
from mathematical principles, arc reckoned 
rather among the mathematical sciences, 
though, as to their matter they have more in, 
common with physical sciences: and for this 
reason it is stated in Phys. ii. 2 that they are 
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more akin to physics. Accordingly, since man 
knows God through His creatures, this seems 
to pertain to knowledge, to which it belongs 
formally, rather than to wisdom, to which it 
belongs materially ; and, conversely, when we 
judge of creatures according to Divine tilings, 
this pertains to wisdom rather than to 
knowledge. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether the Gift of Knowledge Is Praetieo! 

Knowledge? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 
Objection 1. It would seem that the knowl- 
edge, which is numbered among the gifts, is 
practical know'ledgc. For Augustine says (De 
Trbi. xii. 14) that knowledge is concerned with 
the actions in which wc make use oj external 
things. 13ut the knowledge which is concerned 
about actions is practical. Therefore the gift 
of knowledge is practical. 

Obj. 2. Fiuilier, Gregory says [Moral. 
i. 32) : Knowledge is nought ij it hath not its 
use for piety, . . . and piety is very useless if 
it lacks the discernment oj knowledge. Now it 
follows from this authority that knowledge di- 
rects piety. But this cannot apply to a specu- 
lative science. Therefore the gift of knowledge 
is not speculative but practical. 

Obj. 3. Further, the gifts of the Holy Ghost 
are only in the righteous, as stated above 
(Q. 9, A, S). But speculative knowledge can 
be also in the unrighteous, according to James 
iv. 17 : To him . . . ivho knoweth to do good, 
and doth it not, to him it is a sin. Therefore 
the gift of knowledge is not speculative but 
practical. 

On the contrary, Gregory says [Moral, i, 
loc. cit.) : Knoivledge on her own day prepares 
a feast, because she overcomes the fast of ig- 
norance in the mind. Now ignorance is not en- 
tirely removed, save by both kinds of knowl- 
edge, viz. speculative and practical. Therefore 
the gift of knowledge is both speculative and 
practical. 

] answer that. As stated above (Q. 9, A. 8), 
the gift of knowledge, like the gift of under- 
standing, is ordained to the certitude of faith. 
Now faith consists primarily and principally 
in speculation, in as much as it is founded on 
the First Truth. But since the First Truth is 
also the last end for the sake of which our 
works are done, nence it is that faith extends 
to works, according to Gal. v. 6; Faith . . . 
worketh by chaiity. 

The consequence is that the gift of knowl- 
edge also, primarily and principally indeed, 
regards speculation, in so far as man knows 
what he ought to hold by faith ; yet, second- 
arily, it extends to works, since we are directed 
in our actions by the knowledge of matters 
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of faith, and of conclu.sions drawn (herefrom. 

Reply Obj. 1. Augusline is speaking nl llu 
gift of knowledge, in so far as it exlends to 
works; for action is ascribed lo knowledge, 
yet not action solely, nor primarily: and in 
this way it directs piely. 

Hence Lhe Reply to the Second Objection is 
clear. 

Reply Obj. 3. As we have already stated 
(Q. 8, A. S) about the gift of understanding, 
not everyone who understands, has the gift of 
understanding, but only he Lhut understands 
llirough a habit of grace: and so we must take 
note, with regard to the gift of knowledge, 
that they alone have the gilt of knowledge, 
who judge aright about matters of faith and 
action, through the grace bestowed on them, 
so as never lo wander from the straiglil jialh 
of justice. 'Phis is the Icnowlt'dge of holy 
things, according to Wis. x. 10: She condintrd 
the just . . . through lhe right ways . . . and 
gave him the kmmicdge of holy Ihings. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether the Third Beatitude, "Blessed Are They That 
Mourn," etc., Corresponds to the Gift of Knowledge? 

IVe proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the third 
beatitude. Blessed are they that mourn, does 
not correspond to the gift of knowledge. For, 
even as evil is the cause of sorrow and grief, 
so is good the cause ot joy. Now knowledge 
brings good to light rather than evil, since the 
latter is known through evil: for the straight 
line rides both itself and the crooked line [De 
Anima i, 5). Therefore the aforesaid beatitude 
does not suitably correspond to the gift of 
knowledge. 

Obj. 2. Further, consideration of truth is 
an act of knowledge. Now there is no sorrow 
in the consideration of truth; rather is there 
joy, since it is written (Wis. viii. 16): Her 
conversation hath no bitterness, nor her com- 
pany any tediousness, but joy and gladness. 
Therefore the aforesaid beatitude does not 
suitably correspond with the gift of knowledge. 

Obj. 3. Further, the gift of knowledge con- 
sists in speculation, before operation. Now, in 
so far as it consists in speculation, sorrow does 
not correspond to it, since the speculative in- 
tellect is not concerned about things to be 
sought or avoided [De Anima iii. 9). There- 
fore the aforesaid beatitude is not suitably 
reckoned to correspond with the gift of 
knowledge. 

On the contrary, Augustine says [De Serm. 
Dorn, in monte iv) : Knowledge befits the 
mourner, who has discovered that he has been 
mastered by the evil which he coveted as 
though it were good. 


FAITH 
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I answer that, Riiihl judgment nhout crea- 
tures belongs pro])erly to knowledge. Now it 
is through creatures that man’s aversion from 
God is occasioned, according to Wis. xiv. 11: 
Creatures . . . arc turned to an abomination 
. . . and a snaic to the feet of the ninoisc, of 
those, namely, who do not judge aright about 
creatures, since they deem the perfect good 
to consist in them. Hence they sin by placing 
their last end in them, and lose the true good. 
It is by forming a right judgment of creatures 
that man becomes aware of the loss (of which 
they may be the occasion), which judgment 
he exercises through the gift of knowledge. 

Hence the beatitude of sorrow is said to 
correspond to the gift of knowledge. 

Reply Ob'j. 1. Croalcd goods do nol cause 
spiritual joy, excc])! in so far as they arc re- 
ferred to (he Divine good, which is the {)roper 
cause of spiritual joy. Hence .spiritual peace 
and the resulting joy correspond directly to 
the gift of wisdom: but to the gift of knowl- 
edge there corresponds, in the lirst jdace, sor- 


row foi past errors, and, in consecpience, con- 
solation, since, by his right judgment, man 
directs creatures to the Divine good. I'or this 
reason sorrow is set forth in this beatitude, as 
the merit, and the resulting consolation, as the 
reward ; which is begun in this life, and is per- 
fected in the life to come. 

Reply Ob]. 2. Man rejoices in the very con- 
sideration of truth ; yet he may sometimes 
grieve for the thing, the truth of which he 
considers : it is thus that sorrow is ascribed to 
knowledge. 

Reply Ob'j. 3. No beatitude corresponds to 
knowledge, in so far as it consists in specula- 
tion, because man’s beatitude consists, not in 
considering creatures, but in contemplating 
God. but man’s beatitude does consist some- 
what in the right use of creatures, and in w'ell- 
ordered love of them: and this 1 say with I'e- 
gard to the beatitude of a wayfarer. Hence 
beatitude relating to contemplation is not 
ascribed to knowledge, but (o mulersLanding 
and wisdom, which arc about Divine things. 


QUESTION 10 
Of Unbelief in General 

( In I'wclve Articles) 


In due sequence we must consider the con- 
trary vices: first, unbelief, which is contrary 
to faith ; secondly, blasphemy, which is op- 
posed to confession of faith ; thirdly, ignorance 
and dulness of mind, which are contrary to 
knowledge and understanding. 

As to the first, we must consider (1) Unbe- 
lief in general; (2) heresy; (3) apostasy from 
the faith. 

Under the first head there are twelve points 
of inquiry: (1) Whether unbelief is a sin? 
(2) What is its subject? (3) Whether it is 
the greatest of sins? (4) Whether every ac- 
tion of unbelievers is a sin? (5) Of the spe- 
cies of unbelief ; (6) Of their comparison, 
one with another ; ( 7 ) Whether we ought to 
dispute about faith with unbelievers? 
(8) Whether they ought to be compelled to 
the faith? (9) Whether we ought to have 
communications with them? (10) Whether 
unbelievers can have authority over Chris- 
tians? (11) Whether the rites of unbelievers 
should be tolerated? (12) Whether the chil- 
dren of unbelievers are to be baptized against 
their parents’ will? 

FIRST ARTICLE 
Whether Unbelief Is a Sin? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 
Objection 1. It would seem that unbelief is 


not a sin. For every sin is contrary to nature, 
as Damascene proves {Do Fide Orthod. ii. 4). 
Now unbelief seems not to be contrary to 
nature; for Augustine says {Dc Prcedcst. 
Sanct. v) that to be capable of having fa'ith, 
just as to be capable of having charity, is 
natural to all men; whereas to have faith, 
even as to have charity, belongs to the grace 
of the faithful. Therefore not to have faith, 
which is to be an unbeliever, is not a sin. 

Obj. 2. Further, no one sins in that which he 
cannot avoid, since every sin is voluntary. 
Now it is not in a man’s power to avoid un- 
belief, for he cannot avoid it unless he have 
faith, because the Apostle says (Rom. x. 14) : 
flow shall they believe in Him, of Whom they 
have not heard? And hoiv shall they hear 
without a preacher? Therefore unbelief does 
not seem to be a sin. 

Obj. 3. Further, as slated above (I-II, 
Q. 84, A. 4), there are seven capital sins, to 
which all sins are reduced. But unbelief does 
not seem to be comprised under any of them. 
Therefore unbelief is not a sin. 

On the contrary. Vice is opposed to virtue. 
Now faith is a virtue, and unbelief is opposed 
to it. Therefore unbelief is a sin. 

I answer that. Unbelief may be taken in two 
ways; first, by way of pure negation, so that 
a man be CEilled an unbeliever, merely because 
he has not ihe faith. Secondly, unl^elicf may 
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be taken by way of opposition to the faith; 
in which sense a man refuses to hear the 
faith, or despises it, according to Isa. liii. l : 
Who hath believed our report? It is this that 
completes the notion of unbelief, and it is in 
this sense that unbelief is a sin. 

If, however, we take it by way of pure ne- 
gation, as we find it in those who have heard 
nothing about the faith, it bears the character, 
not of sin, but of punishment, because such 
like ignorance of Divine things is a result of 
the sin of our first parent. If such like unbe- 
lievers are damned, it is on account of other 
sins, which cannot be taken away without 
faith, but not on account of their sin of un- 
belief. Hence Our Lord said {Jo. xv. 22); 
Ij 1 had not come, and spoken to them, they 
would not have sin ; which Augustine expounds 
{Tract. Ixxxix. in Joan.) as referring to the sin 
whereby they believed not in Christ. 

Reply Obj. 1. To have the faith is not part 
of human nature, but it is part of human na- 
ture that man’s mind should not thwart his 
inner instinct, and the outward preaching of 
the truth. Hence, in this way, unbelief is con- 
trary to nature. 

Reply Obj. 2. This argument takes unbe- 
lief as denoting a pure negation, 

Reply Obj. 3. Unbelief, in so far as it is a 
sin, arises from pride, through which man is 
unwilling to subject his intellect to the rules 
of faith, and to the sound interpretation of 
the Fathers. Hence Gregory says {Moral. 
xxxi. 4S) that presumptuous innovations arise 
from vainglory. 

It might also be replied that just as the 
theological virtues are not reduced to the car- 
dinal virtues, but precede them, so too, the 
vices opposed to the theological virtues are 
not reduced to the capital vices. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether Unbelief is in the Intellect As Its Subject? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 
Ob jection 1 . It would seem that unbelief is 
not in the intellect as its subject. For every 
sin is in the will, according to Augustine {Be 
Dmbus Anim. x, xi). Now unbelief is a sin, 
as stated above (A. 1). Therefore unbelief 
resides in the will and not in the intellect. 

Obj, 2, Further, unbelief is sinful through 
contempt of the preaching of faith. But con- 
tempt pertains to the will. Therefore unbelief 
is in the will. 

Obj. 3, Further, a gloss on 2 Cor. xi. 14, 
Satan . . , transformeth himself into an angel 
of light, says that if a wicked angel pretend to 
be a good angel, and be taken for a good angel, 
it IS not a dangerous or an unhealthy error, 
’I' Augustine, Enchir. Ix. 


ij he does or says what is bcromtiig^ to a good 
angel. This .seems 1o he because of the recti- 
tude of the will of the man who ;ulhercs lo the 
angel, since his intention is to atlheto lo a 
good angel. Therefore the sin of unbelief 
seems to consist entirely in a perverse will; 
and, consequently, it docs not reside in the 
intellect. 

On the contrary, Things which are con- 
trary to one another are in the same subject. 
Now faith, to which unbelief is opposed, re- 
sides in the intellect. Therefore unbelief also 
is in the intellect. 

/ answer that, As stated above (I-H, Q. 74, 
AA. 1, 2), sin is said to be in the power wbicb 
is the principle of the sinful act. Now a sinful 
act may have two priuciples; one is its first 
and universal principle, which commands all 
acts of sin ; and this is the will, because every 
sin is voluntaiy. The other principle of the 
sinful act is the proper and pro.ximale inin- 
ciplc which elicits the sinful uel ; thus llie cou- 
cupiscible is the principle of gluttony and 
lust, wherefore these sins are said to lie in 
the concupisciblc. Now dis.seiil, wliich is the 
act proper to unbelief, is an act of the intel- 
lect, moved, however, by the will, just as 
assent is. 

Therefore unbelief, like faith, is in the intel- 
lect as its proximate subject. But it is in the 
will as its first moving principle, in wiiicb 
way every sin is said to lie in the will. 

Hence the Reply to the First Objection is 
clear. 

Reply Obj. 2. The will’s contempt cause.s 
the intellect’s dissent, which completes the 
notion of unbelief. Hence the cause of unbe- 
lief is in the will, while unbelief itself is in the 
intellect. 

Reply Obj. 3. He that believes a wicked 
angel to be a good one, does not dissent from 
a matter of faith, because his bodily senses are 
deceived, while his mind does not depart from 
a true and right judgment, as the gloss ob- 
serves {ibid.). But, according to the sam^ au- 
thority, to adhere to Satan when he begins lo 
invite one to his abode, i.e. wickedness and 
error, is not without sin. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

WKethcr Unbelief is the Greatest of Sins? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that unbelief i.s 
not the greatest of sins. For Augustine says 
{De Bapt. contra Donat, iv. 20) : I should 
hesitate to decide whether a very wicked Calh. 
olic ought to be preferred to a heretic, in whose 
life one finds nothing reprehensible beyond the 
fact that he^ is a heretic. But a heretic is an 
unbeliever. Therefore we ought not tn say 
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absoliiU'ly that unbelief L (lie greatest of sins. 

Obj. 2. Further, that which diminishes or 
excuses a sin is nut, seeiniugly, (he greatcsl of 
sins. Now unbelief excuses or dimiihshes sin; 
for the Apostle says (1 d'im. i. 12, IJ) : I .. . 
before was a blasphemer, and a persecutor and 
contumelious ; but I obtained . . . mercy . . 
because I did it ignoiantly in unbelief. There- 
fore unbelief is not the greatest of sins. 

Obj. 3. Further, the greater sin deserves the 
greater punishment, according to Dent. xxv. 2 : 
According to the measure of the sin shall the 
measure also of the stripes be. Now a greater 
punishment is due to believers than to unbe- 
lievers, according to Ifeb. x. 29: How much 
more, do you think, hr. deserveth worse punish- 
ments, 7o'ho hath trodden under foot the Son 
of God, and hath csicentcd the blood of the 
testament unclean, by which he was sancti- 
fied? 'rherofore unbeliid is not the greatest 
of sins. 

Oh the contrary, Augustine, commenting 
on Jo. XV. 22, If / had not come, and spoken 
to them, they would not have sin, says {Tract. 
Ixxxix. in Joan.) \ Under the general name, lie 
refers to a singularly great sin. For this, vix. 
inlidelity, is the sin to which all others may he 
traced. Therefore unbelief is the greatest of 
sins. 

/ answer that, Every sin consists formally in 
aversion from God, as stated above (I-H, 
Q. 71, A, 6: Q. 73, A. 3). Hence the more a 
sin severs man from God, the graver it is. 
Now man is more than ever separated from 
God by unbelief, because he has not even true 
knowledge of God: and by false knowledge of 
God, man does not approach Him, but is sev- 
ered from Him. 

Nor is it possible for one who has a false 
opinion of God, to know Him in any way at 
all, because the object of his opinion is not 
God. Therefore it is clear that the sin of un- 
belief is greater than any sin that occurs in 
die perversion of morals. This does not apply 
to the sins that are opposed to the theological 
virtues, as we shall slate further on (Q. 20, 
A. 3 : Q. 34, A. 2, ad 2: Q, 39, A, 2, ad 3). 

Reply Obj. 1. Nothing hinders a sin, that is 
more grave in its genus, from being less grave 
in respect of some circumstances, Hence Au- 
gustine hesitated to decide between a bad 
Catholic, and a heretic not sinning otherwise, 
because, although the heretic’s sin is more 
grave generically, it can be lessened by a cir- 
cumstance, and, conversely, the sin of the 
Catholic can, by some circumstance, be ag- 
gravated. 

Reply Obj. 2. Unbelief includes both ignor- 
ance, as an accessory thereto, and resistance 
to matters of faith, and in the latter respect it 
is f) most grave sin. Tn respect, hov/ever, of 


this ignorance, it has a certain reason for ex- 
cuse, o?i)ecially when a man sins not from 
malice, as was the case with the Apostle. 

Reply Obj. 3. An unbeliever is more severely 
punk bed for his sin of unbelief than another 
sinner is for any sin whatever, if we consider 
the kind of sin. But in the case of another 
sin, e.g. adultery, committed by a believer, and 
by an unbeliever, the believer, other things be- 
ing equal, sins more gravely than the unbe- 
liever, both on account of his knowledge of 
the truth through faith, and on account of the 
sacraments of faith with which he has been 
satiated, and which he insults by committing 
sin. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whol-hoi' Every Art of an Unbeliever Is a Sin? 

We proceed thus to ihc Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would sc'em that each act of 
an unheliever is a sin. Because a gloss on 
Roui. xiv. 2,H, AH that is not of jailh is sin, 
says: The xvhole life, of unbelievers is a sin. 
Now (he life of unhelic'vci’s oon.sists of their 
actions. 'I'hereftjre every action of an unbe- 
liever is a sin, 

Obj. 2. Further, faith directs the intention. 
Now there can be no good save what comes 
from a right irhention. Therefore, among un- 
believers, no action can be good. 

Obj. 3. Further, when that which precedes 
is corrupted, that which follows is corrupted 
also. Now an act of faith precedes the acts of 
all the virtues. Therefore, since there is no 
act of faith in unbelievers, they can do no 
good work, but sin in every action of theirs. 

On the contrary, It is said of Cornelius, 
while yet an unbeliever (Acts x. 4, 31), that, 
liis alms were acceptable to God. Therefore 
not every action of an unbeliever is a sin, 
but some of his acl ions are good. 

I answer that. As stated above (T-II, Q, 85, 
AA. 2, 4) mortal sin takes away sanctifying 
grace, but does not wholly corrupt the good of 
nature. Since therefore, unbelief is a mortal 
sin, unhelievers are vnthout grace indeed, yet 
some gooil of nature remains in them. Conse- 
ciLicutiy it is evident that unbelievers cannot 
do those good works which proceed from 
grace, viz. meritorious works; yet they can, 
to a certain extent, do those good works for 
which the good of natvwe suffices. 

Hence it does not follow that they sin in 
everything they do; but whenever they do 
anything out of their unbelief, then they sin. 
For even as one who has the faith, can commit 
an actual sin, venial or even mortal, which 
he does not refer to the end of faith, so too, an 
unbeliever can do a good deed in a matter 
which he docs not refer to the end of his un- 
belief. 
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Reply Ob]. 1. The words quoted must be 
taken to mean either that the life of unbe- 
lievers cannot be sinless, since without faith 
no sin is taken away, or that whatever they 
do out of unbelief, is a sin. Hence the same 
authority adds: Because every one that lives 
or acts according to his unbelief, sins 
grievously. 

Reply Obj. 2. Faith directs the intention 
with regard to the supernatural last end: but 
even the light of natural reason can direct the 
intention in respect of a connatural good. 

Reply Obj. 3. Unbelief does not so wholly 
destroy natural reason in unbelievers, but 
that some knowledge of the truth remains in 
them, whereby they are able to do deeds that 
are generically good. With regard, however, to 
Cornelius, it is to be observed that he was not 
an unbeliever, else his works would not have 
been acceptable to God, whom none can please 
without faith. Now he had implicit faith, as 
the truth of the Gospel was not yet made 
manifest: hence Peter was sent to him to give 
him fuller instruction in the faith. 

FIFTH ARTICLE 

Whether There Are Several Species of Unbelief? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article : — ■ 
Objection 1. It would seem that there are 
not several species of unbelief. For, since faith 
and unbelief are contrary to one another, tliey 
must be about the same thing. Now the for- 
mal object of faith is the First Truth, whence 
it derives its unity, although its matter con- 
tains many points of belief. Therefore the 
object of unbelief also is the First Truth; 
while the things which an unbeliever disbe- 
lieves are the matter of his unbelief. Now the 
specific difference depends not on material but 
on formal principles. Therefore there are not 
several species of unbelief, according to the 
various points which the unbeliever disbelieves. 

Obf. 2. Further, it is possible to stray from 
the truth of faith in an infinite number of 
ways. If tlierefore the various species of un- 
belief correspond to tire number of various 
errors, it would seem to follow that there is 
an infinite number of species of unbelief, and 
consequently, that we ought not to make these 
species the object of our consideration. 

Obj. 3. Further, the same thing does not 
belong to different species. Now a man may 
be an unbeliever through erring about differ- 
ent points of faith. Therefore diversity of 
errors does not make a diversity of species 
of unbelief: and so there are not several spe- 
cies of unbelief. 

On the contrary. Several species of vice are 
opposed to each virtue, because good happens 
m one way, but evil in many ways, according 


to Dionysius {Div. Nom. iv) and the Philoso- 
pher {Ethic, ii. 6). Now faith is a virtue. 
Therefore several species of vice are opposed 
to it. 

1 answer that, As stated above (1-11, Q. SS, 
A. 4: Q. 64, A. 1), every virtue consists in 
following some rule of human knowledge or 
operation. Now conformity to a rule happens 
one way in one matter, whereas a breach of 
the rule happens in many ways, so that many 
vices are opposed to one virtue. The diversity 
of the vices that are opposed to each virtue 
may be considered in two ways, first, with re- 
gard to their different relations to the virtue: 
and in this way there are determinate species 
of vices contrary to a virtue ; thus to a moral 
virtue one vice is opposed by exceeding the 
virtue, and another, by falling short of the 
virtue. Secondly, the diver.sity of vices op- 
posed to one virtue may be considered in re- 
spect of the corruption of the various condi- 
tions required for that virtue. In this way an 
infinite number of vices are opposed to one 
virtue, e.g. temperance or fortitude, according 
to the infinite number of way.s in whicli the 
various circumstances of a virtue may be cor- 
rupted, so that the rectitude of virtue is for- 
saken, For this reason the Pythagorcan.s held 
evil to be infinite. 

Accordingly we must say that if unbelief 
be considered in comparison to faith, there are 
several species of unbelief, determinate in 
number. For, since the sin of unbelief con- 
sists in resisting the faith, this may happen in 
two ways; either the faith is resisted before 
it has been accepted, and such is the unbelief 
of pagans or heathens ; or the Christian faith 
is resisted after it has been accepted, and this 
either in the figure, and such is the unbelief 
of the Jews, or in the very manifestation of 
truth, and such is the unbelief of heretics. 
Hence we may, in a general way, reckon these 
three as species of unbelief. 

_ If, however, the species of unbelief be dis- 
tinguished according to the various errors that 
occur in matters of faith, there are not deter- 
minate species of unbelief: for errors can be 
multiplied indefinitely, as Augustine observes 
{De liceresibus). 

Reply Obj. 1. The formal aspect of a sin 
can be considered in two ways. First, accord- 
ing to the intention of the sinner, in which 
case the thing to which the sinner turns is 
the formal object of his sin, and determines 
the various species of that sin. Secondly, it 
may be considered as an evil, and in this case 
fte good which is forsaken is the formal ob- 
ject of_ the sin; which, however, does not 
derive its species from this point of view, in 
fact it is a privation. We must therefore reply 
that the object of unbelief is the First Truth 
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considered as that which unbelief forsakes, 
but its formal aspect, considered as that to 
which unbelief turns, is the false opinion that 
it follows; and it is from this point of view 
that unbelief derives its vaiaous species. 
Hence, even as charity is one, because it ad- 
heres to the Soveieign Good, while there are 
various species of vice opposed to charity, 
which turn away from the Soveieign Good by 
turning to various temporal goods, and also in 
respect of vaiaous inordinate relations to God, 
so too, faith is one virtue through adhering to 
the one First Truth, yet there are many spe- 
cies of unbelief, iDecause unbelievers folloAV 
many false opinions. 

Reply Ob']. 2. This argument considers the 
various species of unbelief according to vari- 
ous points in which errors occur. 

Reply Oh']. .3. Since faith is one because it 
belicvc.s in many things in relation to one, 
so may unbelief, although it errs in many 
things, be one in so tar as all those things are 
related to one. Yet nothing hinders one man 
from erring in various species of unbelief, 
even as one man may be subject to various 
vices, and to various bodily diseases. 

SIXTH ARTICLE 

Whether the Unbelief of Pagans or Heathens Is 
Graver Than Other Kinds? 

IVe proceed thus to the Sixth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the unbe- 
lief of heathens or pagans is graver than other 
kinds. For just as bodily disease is graver, 
according as it endangers the health of a more 
important member of the body, so does sin 
appear to be graver, according as it is opposed 
to that which holds a more important place 
in virtue. Now that which is most important 
in faith, is belief in the unity of God, from 
which the heathens deviate by believing in 
many gods. Therefore their unbelief is the 
gravest of all. 

Obj. 2. Further, among heresies, the more 
detestable are those which contradict the truth 
of faith in more numerous and more impor- 
tant points: thus, the heresy of Arius, who 
severed the Godhead, was more detestable 
than that of Nestorius who severed the hu- 
manity of Christ from the Person of God the 
Son. Now the heathens deny the faith in more 
numerous and more important points than 
Jews and heretics ; since they do not accept 
the faith at all. Therefore their unbelief is 
the gravest. 

Obj. 3. Further, every good diminishes evil. 
Now there is some good in the Jews, since they 
believe in the Old Testament as being from 
God, and there is some good in heretics, since 
+hey venerate the New Testament. Therefore 
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(hey sin less giievously than heathens, who 
receive neither Testament. 

On flic contrary. It is written (2 Pet. 
ii. 21): It had been better for than not to 
have known the way of justice, than after they 
have hiown it, to iiini hack. Now the heathens 
have not known the way of justice, whereas 
heretics and Jews have abandoned it after 
knowing it in some way. Therefore theirs is 
the graver sin. 

I answer that, As stated above (A. 5), two 
things may be considered in unbelief. One of 
these is its relation to faith; and from this 
point of view, he who resists the faith after 
accepting it, sins more grievously against 
faith, than he who resists it without having 
accepted it, even as he who fails to fulfd what 
he has promised, sins more giievously than it 
he had never promi.sed il. In this way the 
unbelief of hcrelics, who confess their belief 
in (he Gospel, and resist that failh by corrupt- 
ing it, is a more grievous sin than that of the 
Jews, wlio have never at'ce])lcd the Go.spel 
faith. Since, however, they accciited the figure 
of that faith in the Old Law, which they cor- 
rupt by their false interpretations, their un- 
belief is a more grievous sin than that of the 
heathens, liecause the lat ter have not accepted 
the Gospel faith in any way at all. 

The second thing to be considered in unbe- 
lief is the corruption of matters of faith. In 
this respect, since heathens err on more points 
than Jews, and these in more points than 
heretics, the unbelief of heathens is more 
grievous than the unbelief of the Jews, and 
that of the Jews than that of heretics, except 
in such cases as that of the Manichees, who, 
in matters of faith, err even more than 
heathens do. 

Of these two gravities the first surpasses 
the second from the point of view of guilt; 
since, as stated above (A. 1 ) unbelief has the 
character of guilt, from its resisting faith 
rather than from the mere absence of faith, for 
the latter as was stated {ibid.) seems rather 
to bear the character of punishment. Hence, 
speaking absolutely, the unbelief of heretics 
is the worst. 

This suffices for the Replies to the Ob- 
jections. 

SEVENTH ARTICLE 

Whether One Ought to Dispute with Unbelievers 
in Public? 

We proceed thus to the Seventh Article : — ■ 

Objection \. It would seem that one ought 
not to dispute with unbelievers in public. For 
the Apostle says l2 Tim. ii. 14) ; Contend not 
in words, for it is to no profit, but to the sub- 
verting of the hearers. But it is impossible 
to dispute with unlDclievers publicly without 
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contending in words. Therefore one ought not 
to dispute publicly with unbelievers. 

Obj. 2. Further, the law of Martianus Au- 
gustus confirmed by the canons expresses 
itself thus : It is an insult to the judgment oj 
the most religious synod, if anyone ventures 
to debate or dispute in public aboiit matters 
vshich have once been judged and disposed oj. 
Now’' all matters of faith have been decided 
by the holy councils. Therefore it is an insult 
to the councils, and consequently a grave sin 
to presume to dispute in public about matters 
of faith. 

Obj. 3. Further, disputations are conducted 
by means of arguments. Birt an argument is 
a reason in settlement of a dubious matter: 
whereas things that are of faith, being most 
certain, ought not to be a matter of doubt. 
Therefore one ought not to dispute in public 
about matters of faith. 

On the contrary. It is written (Acts ix. 
22, 29) that Saul increased much more in 
strength, and confounded the Jews, and that 
he spoke . . . to the gentiles and disputed with 
the Greeks. 

1 answer that. In disputing about the faith, 
two things must be observed ; one on the part 
of the disputant, the other on the part of his 
hearers. On the part of the disputant, we 
must consider his intention. For if he v/ere 
to dispute as though he had doubts about 
the faith, and did not hold the truth of faith 
for certain, and as though he intended to probe 
it with arguments, without doubt he would 
sin, as being doubtful of the faith and an un- 
believer. On the other hand, it is praiseworthy 
to dispute about the faith in order to confute 
errors, or for practice. 

On the part of the hearers we must consider 
whether those who hear the disputation are in- 
structed and firm in the faith, or simple and 
wavering. As to those who are well instructed 
and firm in the faith, there can be no danger 
in disputing about the faith in their presence. 
But as to simple-minded people, we must 
make a distinction; because either they are 
provoked and molested by unbelievers, for in- 
stance Jews or heretics, or pagans who strive 
to corrupt the faith in them, or else they are 
not subject to provocation in this matter, as 
in those countries where there are no unbe- 
lievers. In the first case it is necessary to 
dispute in public about the faith, provided 
therq be those who are equal and adapted to 
tire task of confuting errors ; since in this way 
simple people are strengthened in the faith, 
and unbelievers are deprived of the opportu- 
nity to deceive, while if those who ought to 
lyithstand the peryeVters of the truth of faith 
were silent, this would tend to strengthen er- 
Stum. J'rin,, Cod, lib. i., leg Nemo. 


ror. Hence Gregory says {Pastor, ii. d ) : Rven 
as a thoughtless speech gives rise to error, so 
does an indiscreet silence leave those in error 
who might have been instrncted . On the other 
hand, in the second case it is dangerous to 
dispute in public about the faith, in the pres- 
ence of simple people, whose faith for this 
very reason is more firm, that they have never 
heard anything differing from what they be- 
lieve. Hence it is not expedient for them to 
hear what unbelievers have to say against the 
faith. 

Reply Obj. 1. The Apostle does not entirely 
forbid disputations, but such as are inordinate, 
and consist of contentious words rather than 
of sound speeches. 

Reply Obj. 2. That law forbade those pub- 
lie disputations about the faith, which ari.se 
from doubting the faith, but not those which 
are for the safeguarding (hereof. 

Reply Obj. 3. One ought to dispute about 
matters of faith, not as though oiu' doubted 
about them, but in order to make the truth 
known, and to confute errors. For, in order to 
confirm the faith, it is necessary .sometimes to 
dispute with unbelievcr.s, sometimes by de- 
fending the faith, according to 1 Pet. iii. IS: 
Being ready always to satisfy everyone that 
asketh yon a reason oj that hope and faith 
which is in you.'j Sometimes again, it is neces- 
sary, in order to convince those who arc in 
error, according to Tit, i. 9: That he may be 
able to exhort in sound doctrine and to con~ 
vince the gainsayers. 

EIGHTH ARTICLE 

Whether Unbelievers Ought to Be Compelled to 
the Folth? 

We proceed thus to the Eighth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that unbelievers 
ought by no means to be compelled to the 
faith. For it is written (Matth. xiii. 28) that 
the servants of the householder, in whose field 
cockle had been sown, asked him: Wilt thou 
that we go and gather it up ? and that he an- 
swered: No, lest perhaps gathering up the 
cockle, you root tip the wheat also together 
with it: on which passage Chrysostom says 
{Horn. xlvi. in Matth.) : Our Lord says this 
so as to forbid the slaying of men. For it is 
not right to slay heretics, because if you do 
you will necessarily slay many innocent per- 
sons. Therefore it seems that for the same 
reason unbelievers ought not to be compelled 
to the faith. 

Obj. 2. Further, we read in the Decretals 
(Dist. xlv, can., De Judeeis ) : The holy synod 
prescribes, with regard to the Jews, that for 
the future, none are to be compelled to believe. 


t Volg., — Of that hope which is in you : see P. 1187. 
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Therefore, in like manner, neither should un- 
believers he compelled to the faith. 

Obj. 3, Further, Auf^usline say.s (Tract. 
xxvi in Joan.) that, it h possible for a man to 
do other things against his ^vill, but he cannot 
believe unless he is willing. Hut the will can- 
not be compelled. Therefore it seems that un- 
believers ought not to be compelled to the 
faith. 

Obj. 4. It is said in God’s person (Ezech. 
xviii. 32*) : / desire not the death of the sin- 
ner (Vulg., — of him that dieth). Now we 
ought to conform our will to the Divine will, 
as stated above (I-II, Q. 19, AA, 9, 10). 
Therefore we should not even wish unbelievers 
to be put to death. 

On the contrary, It is written (Lrdce 
xiv. 23): Go out into the highways and 
hedges; and compel them to come in. Now 
men enter into the bouse of God, i.c, into Holy 
(,'hurch, by faith, 'Pherefore some ought to 
he compelled to tlie faith, 

I answer that, Among unbeliever.s there arc 
some who have never received the faith, such 
as the heathens and the Jews; and these arc 
by no means to be compelled to the faith, in 
order that they may believe, because to be- 
lieve depends on the will: nevertheless they 
should be compelled by the faithful, if it be 
possible to do so, so that they do not hinder 
the faith, by their blasphemies, or by their 
evil persuasions, or even by their open perse- 
cutions. It is for this reason that Christ’s 
faithful often wage war with unbelievers, not 
indeed for the purpose of forcing them to 
believe, because even if they were to conquer 
them, and take them prisoners, they should 
still leave them free to believe, if they will, but 
in order to prevent them from hindering the 
faith of Christ. 

On the other hand, there are unbelievers 
who at some time have accepted the faith, and 
professed it, such as heretics and all apostates : 
such should be submitted even to bodily com- 
pulsion, that they may fulfil what they have 
promised, and hold what they, at one time, 
received. 

Reply Obj. 1. Some have understood the 
authority quoted to forbid, not the excommu- 
nication but the slaying of heretics, as appears 
from the words of Chrysostom. Augustine too, 
says (Ep. ad Vincent, xciii) of himself: It was 
once my opinion that none should he com- 
pelled to union with Christ, that we should 
deal in words, and fight with arguments. How~ 
ever this opinion of mine is undone, not by 
words of contradiction, but by convincing ex- 
amples. Because fear of the law was so prof- 
itable, that many say: Thanks be to the Lord 
Who has broken our chains asunder, Accord- 
*xxxin. 11. 


ingly the meaning of Our Lord’s words, Suffer 
both to grow until the harvest, must be gath- 
ered from those which precede, lest perhaps 
gaiheiiitg up the (lukle, you loot up the uihait 
also together with it. For, Augustine says 
(Contra Ep. Pannen. iii. 2) these words show 
that when this is not to be feared, that is to 
say, when a man’s crime is so publicly known, 
and so hateful to all, that he has no defenders, 
or none such as might cause a schism, the se- 
verity of discipline should not slacken. 

Reply Obj. 2. Those Jews who have in no 
way received the faith, ought by no means to 
be compelled to the faith: if, however, the5'' 
have received it, they ought to bo compelled 
to keep it, as is stated in the same chapter. 

Reply Obj. 3. Just as taking a vow is a 
matter of will, and keeping a vow, a matter 
of obligation, so acceptance of the faith is a 
matter of the will, whereas keeping the faith, 
when once r)ne has reedved it, is a matter of 
obligiilion. Wherefore heretics should be com- 
pelled to keep the faith, dims Augustine say.s 
to the Count Boniface (Ep. clxxxv) : What do 
these people mean by crying out continually: 
"We may believe or not believe just as we 
choose. Whom did Christ compel?” They 
should remember that Christ at first compelled 
Paul and aftenvards taught Him. 

Reply Obj. 4. As Augustine says in the 
same letter, none of us wishes any heretic to 
perish. But the house of David did not de- 
serve to have peace, unless his son Absalom 
had been killed in the war which he had raised 
against his father. Thus if the Catholic Church 
gathers together some of the perdition of oth- 
ers, she heals the sorrow of her maternal heart 
by the delivery of so many nations. 


NINTH ARTICLE 

Whether It Is Lawful to Communicate with 
Unbelievers? 

We proceed thus to the Ninth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that it is lawful 
to communicate with unbelievers. For the 
Apostle says (1 Cor. x. 27): If any of them 
that believe not, invite you, and you be will- 
ing to go, eat of anything that is set before 
you. And Chrysostom says (Horn, xxv super 
Epist. ad Heb.) : If you wish to go to dine 
with pagans, we permit It without any reserva- 
tion. Now to sit at table with anyone is to 
communicate with him. Therefore it is lawful 
to communicate with unbelievers. 

Obj. 2. Further, the Apostle says (1 Cor. 
V. 12) : What have I to do to judge them that 
are without? Now unbelievers are without. 
When, therefore, the Church forbids the faith- 
ful to communicate with certain people, it 
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seems that they ought, not to be forbidden to 
communicate with unbelievers, 

Ob'], 3. Further, a master cannot employ his 
servant, unless he communicate with him, at 
least by word, since the master moves his 
servant by command. Now Christians can 
have unbelievers, either Jews, or pagans, or 
Saracens, for servants. Therefore they can 
lawfully communicate with them. 

On the contrary. It is written (Deut. 
vii. 2, 3) : Thou shalt make no League with 
them, nor show mercy to them; neither shalt 
thou make marriages with them: and a gloss 
on Levit. xv. 19, The woman who at the re- 
turn of the month, etc., says: It is so neces- 
sary to shun idolatry, that we should not come 
in touch with idolaters or their disciples, nor 
have any dealings with them. 

I answer that. Communication with a par- 
ticular person is forbidden to the faithful, in 
two ways ; first, as a punishment of the person 
with whom they are forbidden to communi- 
cate ", secondly, for the safety of those who are 
forbidden to communicate with others. Both 
motives can be gathered from the Apostle’s 
words (1 Cor. v. 6). For after he had pro- 
nounced sentence of excommunication, he adds 
as his reason: Know you not that a little 
leaven corrupts the whole lump? and after- 
wards he adds tire reason on the part of the 
punishment inflicted by the sentence of the 
Church when he says (verse 12) : Do not you 
judge them that are within? 

Accordingly, in the first way the Church 
does not forbid the faithful to communicate 
with unbelievers, who have not in any way 
received the Christian faith, viz. with pagans 
and Jews, because she has not the right to 
exercise spiritual judgment over them, but 
only temporal judgment, in the case when, 
while dwelling among Christians they are 
guilty of some misdemeanor, and are con- 
demned by the faithful to some temporal pun- 
ishment. On the other hand, in this way, i.e. 
as a punishment, the Church forbids the faith- 
ful to communicate with those unbelievers 
who have forsaken the faith they once re- 
ceived, either by corrupting the faith, as her- 
etics, or by entirely renouncing the faith, as 
apostates, because the Church pronounces sen- 
tence of excommunication on both. 

With regard to Ae second way, it seems 
that one ought to distinguish according to the 
various conditions of persons, circumstances 
and time. For some are firm in the faith ; and 
so It is to be hoped that their communicating 
With unbelievers will lead to the conversion of 
j ?, than to the aversion of the 
f K-jj Ihe faith. These are not to be 
forbidden to communicate with unbelievers 
* The Leonine Edition gives this solution before the 


who have not received the faith, such as pa- 
gans or Jews, especially if there be some 
urgent necessity for so doing. But in the case 
of simple people and those who are weak in 
the faith, whose perversion is to be feared as 
a probable result, they should be forbidden 
to communicate with unbelievers, and espe- 
cially to be on very familiar terms with them, 
or to communicate with them without ne- 
cessity. 

This suffices for the Reply to the First Ob- 
jection. 

Reply Obj. 2. The Church does not exer- 
cise judgment against unbelievers in the point 
of inflicting spiritual punishment on them: 
but she does exercise judgment over some of 
them in the matter of temporal punishment. 
It is under this head that someLime.s the 
Church, for certain special .sin.s, withdraws 
the faithful from comnuuiication with certain 
unbelievers. 

Reply Obj. 3. There is more probability 
that a servant who is ruled liy his master’s 
commands, will bo converted to tlie faith of 
his master who is a believer, than if the ease 
were the reverse: and so the faithfid arc not 
forbidden to have unbelieving servants. If, 
however, the master were in clanger, through 
communicating with such a servant, he shoulcl 
send him away, according to Our Lord’s com- 
mand (Matth. xviii. 8) : // . . . thy foot scan- 
dalize thee, cut it of}, and cast if from thee 

With regard to the argument in the con- 
trary sense the reply is that the Lord gave 
this command in reference to those nations 
into whose territory the Jews were about to 
enter. For the latter were inclined to idolatry, 
so that it was to be feared lest, through fre- 
quent dealings with those nations, they should 
be estranged from the faith: hence the text 
goes on (verse 4) : For she will turn away thy 
son from following Me. 


TENTH ARTICLE 

Whether Unbelievers May Have Authority or 
Dominion over the Faithfuls 

We proceed thus to the Tenth Article:— ■ 
Objection 1. It would seem that unbelievers 
may have authority or dominion over the 
faithful. For the Apostle says (1 Tim. vi. 1) : 
Whosoever are servants under the yoke, let 
them count their masters worthy of all honor: 
and it is clear that he is speaking of unbeliev- 
ers, since he adds (verse 2); But they that 
have believing masters, let them not despise 
them. Moreover it is written (1 Pet, ii. 18) : 
Servants be subject to your masters with all 
fear, not only to the good and gentle, hut also 
Reply Obj. 2. 
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to the froward. Now this coraniMiid would 
not be contained in the apostolic teaching, 
unless unbelievers could have authority over 
the faithful. Therefore it seems that unbeliev- 
ers can have authority over the faithful. 

Obj. 2, Further, all the members of a 
prince’s household are his subjects. Now some 
of the faithful were members of unbelieving 
princes’ households, for we read in the Epistle 
to the Philippiairs (iv. 22) : All the saints sa- 
lute you, especially they that are of Ccesar’s 
household, referring to Nero, who was an un- 
believer. Therefore unbelievers can have au- 
thority over the faithful. 

Obj. 3. Further, according to the Philoso- 
pher {Polit. i. 2) a slave is his master’s instru- 
ment in matters concerning everyday life, even 
as a craftsman’s laborer is his instrument in 
matters concerning the working of his art. 
Now, in such matters, a believer can be sub- 
ject to an unbeliever, for he may work on an 
unbeliever’s farm, 'rherefore unbelievers may 
have authority over the faithful even us to 
dominion. 

On the contrary, Those who are in author- 
ity can pronounce judgment on those over 
whom they are placed. "But unbelievers can- 
not pronounce judgment on the faithful, for 
the Apostle says (1 Cor. vi. 1) ; Dare any of 
you, having a matter against another, go to 
be judged before the unjust, i.e. unbelievers, 
and not before the saints? Therefore it seems 
that unbelievers cannot have authority over 
the faithful. 

/ answer that, That this question may be 
considered in two ways. First, we may speak 
of dominion or authority of unbelievers over 
the faithful as of a thing to be established for 
the first time. This ought by no means to be 
allowed, since it would provoke scandal and 
endanger the faith, for subjects are easily in- 
fluenced by their superiors to comply with 
their commands, unless the subjects arc of 
great virtue: moreover unbelievers hold the 
faith in contempt, if they see the faithful fall 
away. Hence the Apostle forbade the faithful 
to go to law before an unbelieving judge. 
And so the Church altogether forbids unbe- 
lievers to acc[uire dominion over believers, 
or to have authority over them in any capacity 
whatever. 

Secondly, we may speak of dominion or au- 
thority, as already in force: and here we must 
observe that dominion and authority are insti- 
tutions of human law, while the distinction be- 
tween faithful and unbelievers arises from the 
Divine law. Now the Divine law which is the 
law of grace, does not do away with human 
law which is the law of natural reason. Where- 
fore the distinction between faithful and un- 
believers, considered in itself, does not do 


away with dominion and authority of unbe- 
lievers over the faithful. 

Nevertheless this right of dominion or au- 
thority can be justly clone away w'ith by the 
sentence or ordination of the Church who has 
the authority of God: since unbelievers in 
virtue of their unbelief deserve to forfeit their 
power over the faithful who are converted into 
children of God. 

This the Church does sometimes, and some- 
times not. For among those unbelievers who 
are subject, even in temporal matters, to the 
Church and her members, the Church made 
the law that if the slave of a Jew became a 
Christian, he should forthwith receive his free- 
dom, without paying any price, if he should be 
a vcrnaculus, i.e. i)orn in slavery ; and likewise 
if, when yet an unbeliever, he had been bought 
for his service: if, however, he had been 
bought for sale, then he should be offered for 
.sale within three months. Nor does the Church 
harm them in this, because since those Jews 
themselves are sul)ject to the Church, she can 
dispose of their possessions, oven as secular 
princes have enacted many laws to be ob- 
served by their subjects, in favor of liberty. 
On the other hand, the Church ha.s not ap- 
plied the above law to those unbelievers who 
are not subject to her or her members, in tem- 
poral matters, although she has the right to do 
so; and this, in order to avoid scandal, for as 
Our Lord showed (Matth. xvii. 25, 26) that 
He could be excused from paying the tribute, 
because the children are free, yet He ordered 
the tribute to be paid in order to avoid giving 
scandal. Thus Paul too, after saying that 
servants should honor their masters, adds, 
lest the name of the Lord and His doctrine be 
blasphemed. 

This suffices for the Reply to the First Ob- 
jection. 

Reply Obj. 2. The authority of Cresar pre- 
ceded the distinction of faithful from unbeliev- 
ers. Hence it was not cancelled by the con- 
version of some to the faith. Moreover it was 
a good thing that there should be a few of 
the faithful in the emperor’s household, that 
they might defend the rest of the faithful. 
Thus the Blessed Sebastian encouraged those 
whom he saw faltering under torture, and, the 
while, remained hidden under the military 
cloak in the palace of Diocletian. 

Reply Obj. 3. Slaves are subject to their 
masters for their whole lifetime, and are sub- 
ject to their overseers in everything : whereas 
the craftsman’s laborer is subject to him for 
certain special works. Hence it would be more 
dangerous for unbelievers to have dominion 
or authority over the faithful, than that they 
should be allowed to employ them in some 
craft. Wherefore the Church permits Chris- 
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lians to work on the land of Jews, because this 
does not entail their living together with them. 
Thus Solomon besought the King of Tyre to 
send master workmen to hew the trees, as re- 
lated in 3 Kings v. 6. Yet, if there be reason 
to fear that the faithful will l3e perverted by 
such communications and dealings, they 
should be absolutely forbidden. 

ELEVENTH ARTICLE 

Whether the Rites of Unbelievers Ought to 
Be Tolerated? 

We proceed thus to the Eleventh Article : — 
Objection 1. It would seem that rites of un- 
believers ought not to be tolerated. For it is 
evident that unbelievers sin in observing their 
rites : and not to prevent a sin, when one can, 
seenas to imply consent therein, as a gloss ob- 
serves on Rom. i. 32 : Not only they that do 
them, but they also that consent to them that 
do them. Therefore it is a sin to tolerate 
their rites. 

Obj. 2. Further, the rites of the Jews are 
compared to idolatry, because a gloss on Gal. 
V. 1, Be not held again under the yoke of 
bondage, says: The bondage of that law was 
not lighter than that of idolatry. But it would 
not be allowable for anyone to observe the 
rites of idolatry, in fact Christian princes at 
first caused the temples of idols to be closed, 
and afterwards, to be destroyed, as Augustine 
relates {De Civ. Dei xviii. 54). Therefore it 
follows that even the rites of Jews ought not 
to be tolerated. 

Obj. 3. Further, unbelief is the greatest of 
sins, as stated above (A. 3). Now other sins 
such as adultery, theft and the like, are not 
tolerated, but are punishable by law. There- 
fore neither ought the riles of unbelievers to 
be tolerated. 

On the contrary, Gregory''' says, speaking 
of the Jews: They shotdd be allowed to ob- 
serve all their feasts, just as hitherto they and 
their fathers have for ages observed them. 

I answer that. Human government is de- 
rived from the Divine government, and should 
imitate it. Now although God is all-powerful 
and supremely good, nevertheless He allows 
certain evils to take place in the universe, 
which He might prevent, lest, without them, 
greater goods might be forfeited, or greater 
evils ensue. Accordingly in human govern- 
ment also, those who are in authority, rightly 
tolerate certain evils, lest certain goods be 
lost, or. certain greater evils be incurred; thus 
Atlgustine says {De Ordine ii. 4) : If you. dp 
OfWay with harlots, the world will be convulsed 
with, lust. Hence, though unbelievers sin in 
f Resist, xi., Ep, IB; ^;£. Decret., dist. xlv., can., 
t Can., U'.ror legifima, ^nd Idololairia, xxviii., c[u. i. 


their rites, they may ne LolcraLed, either on 
account of some gootl that cn.sues therefrom, 
or because of some evil avoided. Thus from 
the fact that the jews observe (heir rites, 
which, of old, foresinulowcd the truth of the 
faith w'hich we hold, there follows this good — 
that our very enemies bear witness to our 
faith, and that our faith is represented in a 
figure, so to speak. For this reason they are 
tolerated in the observance of their rites. 

On the other hand, the rites of other un- 
believers, which are neither truthful nor prof- 
itable are by no means to be tolerated, ex- 
cept perchance in order to avoid an evil, e.g. 
the scandal or disturbance that might ensue, 
or some hindrance to ihe salvation of those 
who if they were unmolested might gradually 
be converted to the faith. For this reason the 
Church, at timc.s, has tolerated (he riles even 
of heretics and pagans, when unbelievers were 
very numerous. 

This suffices for the Replies to the Ob- 
jections. 

TWELFTH ARTICLE 

Whether the Children of Jews and of Other 
Unbelievers Ought to Bo Baptised ogainst 
Thoir Parents' Will? 

We proceed thus to the Twelfth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the chil- 
dren of Jews and of other unbelievers ought 
to be baptized against their parents’ will. For 
the bond of marriage is stronger than the right 
of parental authority over children, since the 
right of parental authority can be made to 
cease, when a son is set at liberty; whereas 
the marriage bond cannot be severed by man, 
according to Matth, xix, 6 : What . . . God 
hath joined together let no man put asunder. 
And yet the marriage bond is broken on ac- 
count of unbelief: for the Apostle says (1 Cor, 
vii. IS) : If the unbeliever depart, let him de- 
part. For a brother or sister is not under servi- 
tude in such cases: and a canont says that if 
the unbelieving partner is unwilling to abide 
with the other, without insult to their Creator, 
then the other partner is not bound to cohabi- 
tation. Much more, therefore, does unbelief 
abrogate the right of unbelieving parents’ au- 
thority over their children : and conseqently 
their children may be baptized against their 
parents’ will. 

Obj. 2. Further, one is more bound to suc- 
cor a man who is in danger of everlasting 
death, than one who is in danger of temporal 
death. Now it would be a sin, if one saw a 
man in danger of temporal death and faijed 
to go to his aid. Since, then, the children of 
Qiii sincera 
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Jews and olhcr unbelievers arc in clanger of 
everlasting death, should they be left to their 
parents who would imbue them with their un- 
belief, it seems that they ought to be taken 
away from them and baptized, and instructed 
in the faith. 

Obj. 3. Further, the children of a bondsman 
are themselves bondsmen, and under the 
power of his master. Now the Jews are bonds- 
men of kings and princes ; therefore their chil- 
dren are also. Consequently kings and princes 
have the power to do what they will with 
Jewish children. Therefore no injustice is 
committed if they baptize them against their 
parents’ wishes. 

Obj. 4. Further, every man belongs more 
to God, from Whom he has his soul, than to 
his carnal father, from whom he has his body. 
Therefore it is not unjust if Jewish children 
be taken away from their parents, and conse- 
crated to God in Haptisra. 

Obj. S. h'urther, Ba[)lism avails for .salv.a- 
tion more than preaching does, since llaplism 
removes forthwith the stain of sin and the 
debt of punishment, and opens the gale of 
heaven. Now if danger ensue through not 
preaching, it is imputed to him who omitted 
to preach, according to (he words of Ezecli. 
xxyiii. 6 about the man who sees ihe sword 
coming and sounds not ihe trumpet. Much 
more therefore, if Jewish children are lost 
through not being baptized are they accounted 
guilty of sin, who could have baptized them 
and did not. 

On the contrary, Injustice should be done 
to no man. Now it would be an injustice to 
Jews if their children were to be baptized 
against their will, since they would lose the 
rights of parental authority over their chil- 
dren as soon as these were Christians. There- 
fore these should not be baptized against their 
parents’ will. 

I answer that, The custom of the Church 
has very great authority and ought to be 
jealously observed in all things, since the 
very doctrine of catholic doctors derives its 
authority from the Church. Hence we ought 
to abide by the authority of the Church rather 
than by that of an Augustine or a Jerome or 
of any doctor whatever. Now it was never 
the custom of the Church to baptize the chil- 
dren of Jews against the will of their parents, 
although in times past there have been many 
very powerful catholic princes like Constan- 
tine and Theodosius, with whom most holy 
bishops have been on most friendly terms, as 
Sylvester with Constantine, and Ambrose with 
Theodosius, who would certainly not have 
failed to obtain this favor from them if it 
had been at all reasonable. It seems therefore 
hazardous to repeat this assertion, that the 


children of Jews should be baptized against 
Ihcir parents’ wishes, in contradiction to the 
Church's custom observed hitherto. 

There are tw(r rea.sons for this custom. One 
is on account of the clanger to faith. For chil- 
dren baptized before coming to the use of 
reason, afterwards when they come to perfect 
age, might easily be persuaded by their par- 
ents to renounce what they had unknowingly 
embraced; and this would be detrimental to 
the faith. 

The other reason is that it is against natural 
justice. For a child is by nature part of its 
father: thus, at first, it is not distinct from 
its parents as to its body, so long as it is en- 
fokled within its mother’s womb ; and later on 
after birth, and before it has the use of its 
free-will, il is enfolded in the care of its par- 
ents, which is like a spb itual womb, for so 
long as man has not the use of reason, he 
differs not from an irrational animal; so that 
oven tis an ox or a iiorse Ix'longs to sotneone 
who, iiccoi’ding to the civil law, can use them 
when he. likes, as his own inslrumeut, so, ac- 
cording to the natural law, a son, before com- 
ing to the use of reason, is under his father’s 
care. Hence it would be contrary to natural 
justice, if a child, before coming to the use 
of reason, were to be taken away from its 
parents’ custody, or anything done to it 
against its parents’ wish. As soon, however, 
as it begins to have the use of its free-will, it 
begins to belong to itself, and is able to look 
after itself, in matters concerning the Divine 
or the natural law, and then it should be in- 
duced, not by compulsion but by persuasion, 
to embrace the faith: it can then consent to 
the faith, and be baptized, even against its 
parents’ wish; but not before it comes to the 
use of reason. Hence it is said of the children 
of the fathers of old that they were saved in 
the faith of their parents ; whereby we are 
given to understand that it is the parents’ duty 
to look after the salvation of their children, 
especially before they come to the use of 
reason. 

Reply Obj. 1. In the marriage bond, both 
husband and wife have the use of the free- 
will, and each can assent to the faith without 
the other’s consent. But this does not apply 
to a child before it comes to the use of reason ; 
yet the comparison holds good after the child 
has come to the use of reason, if it is willing 
to be converted. 

Reply Obj. 2. No one should be snatched 
from natural death against the order of civil 
law ; for instance, if a man were condemned by 
the judge to temporal death, nobody ought 
to rescue him by violence ; hence no one ought 
to break the order of the natural law, whereby 
a child is in the custody of its father, in order 
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to rescue it from the danger of everlasting 
death. 

Reply Obj. 3. Jews are bondsmen of princes 
by civil bondage, which does not exclude the 
order of natural or Divine law. 

Reply Obj. 4. Man is directed to God by 
his reason, whereby he can know Him. Hence 
a child before coming to the use of reason, in 
the natural order of things, is directed to God 
by its parents’ reason, under whose care it lies 
by nature; and it is for them to dispose of 
the child in all matters relating to God. 


Reply Obj. S. The peril that ensues from 
die omission of preaching, threatens only 
those who are entrusted with the duty of 
preaching. Hence it had already been said 
(Ezech. iii. 17); I have made thee a watch- 
man to the children (Vulg., — house) of Israel. 
On the other hand, to provide the sacraments 
of salvation for the children of unbelievers 
is the duty of their parents. Hence it is they 
whom the danger threatens, if through being 
deprived of the sacraments their children fail 
to obtain salvation. 


QUESTION n 
Of Heresy 

(In Four Articles) 


We must now consider heresy; under which 
head there are four points of inquiry ; 

(1) Whether heresy is a kind of unbelief? 

(2) Of the matter about which it is; 

(3) Whether heretics should be tolerated? 

(4) Whether converts should be received? 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether Heresy Is a Species of Unbelief? 

We proceed thus to the First Article ; — 

Objection 1. It would seem that heresy is 
not a species of unbelief. For unbelief is in 
the understanding, as stated above (Q. 10, 
A. 2). Now heresy would seem not to pertain 
to the understanding, but rather to the ap- 
petitive power; for Jerome says on Gal. v. 19: 
The works of the flesh are manifest* : Heresy 
is derived from a Greek word meaning choice, 
■whereby a man makes choice of that school 
ushich he deems best. But choice is an act 
of the appetitive power, as stated above (I-II, 
Q. 13, A. 1). Therefore heresy is not a species 
of unbelief. 

Obj. 2. Further, vice takes its species chiefly 
from its end; hence the Philosopher says 
{Ethic, v. 2) that he who commits adultery 
that he may steal, is a thief rather than an 
adxdierer. Now the end of heresy is temporal 
profit, especially lordship and glory, which 
belong to the vice of pride or covetousness: 
for Augustine says {De Util. Credendi i) that 
a heretic is one who either devises or follows 
false and new opinions, for the sake of some 
temporal profit, especially that he may lord 
and be honored above others. Therefore heresy 
is a species of pride rather than of unbelief. 

Obj. 3. Further, since unbelief is in the 
understanding, it would seem not to pertain 
to the flesh. Now heresy belongs to the works 
of the flesh, for the Apostle says (Gal. v. 19) : 

*Cf. Decret xxiv., qu. iii., cap. 27. 


The works of the fle.sh are manifest, which 
are fornication, uncleanness, and among Ihc 
others, he adds, dissensiois, scc-is, which are 
the same as hcresic.s, d'hereforc hc'resy is not 
a species of unbelief. 

On the contrary. Falsehood is conlravy to 
truth. Now a heretic is one who dc'vises or 
follows false or new opinions. Therefore her- 
esy is opposed to the truth, on which faith 
is founded; and consequently it is a species 
of unbelief. 

I answer that, The word heresy as staled in 
the first objection denotes a choosing. Now 
choice as stated above (I-II, Q. 13, A. 3) is 
about things directed to the end, the end being 
presupposed. Now, in matters of faith, the 
will assents to some truth, as to its proper 
good, as was shown above (Q. 4, A. 3) : where- 
fore that which is the chief truth, has the 
character of last end, while those which are 
secondary truths, have the character of being 
directed to the end. 

Now, whoever believes, assents to some- 
one’s words; so that, in every form of belief, 
the person to whose words assent is given 
seems to hold the chief place and to be the 
end as it were; while the things by holding 
which one assents to that person hold a sec- 
ondary place. Consequently he that holds the 
Christian faith aright, assents, by his will, to 
Christ, in those things which truly belong to 
His doctrine. 

Accordingly there are two ways in which a 
man may deviate from the rectitude of the 
Christian faith. First, because he is unwilling 
to assent to Christ ; and such a man has an 
evil will, so to say, in respect of the very end. 
This belongs to the species of unbelief in 
pagans and Jews. Secondly, because, though 
he intends to assent to Christ, yet he fails 
in his choice of those things wherein he as- 
sents to Christ, because he chooses, not what 
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Christ reully tuufthl, but the suggestions of 
his own mind. 

Therefore here.sy is a species of unbelief, 
belonging to those who profess the Christian 
faith, but corrupt its dogmas. 

Reply Obj. 1. Choice regards unbelief in the 
same way as the will regards faith, as stated 
above. 

Reply Ob). 2. Vices take their species from 
their proximate end, while, from their remote 
end, they take their genus and cause. Thus in 
the case of adultery committed for the sake of 
theft, there is the species of adultery taken 
from its proper end and object; but the ulti- 
mate end shows that the act of adultery is 
both the result of the theft, and is included 
under it, as an effect under its cause, or a 
species under its genus, as appears from what 
we have .said almut acts in general ( 1-lf, Q. 18, 
A, 7). Wherefore, as to the case in jroint also, 
the proximate end of heresy is adherence to 
one's own false opinion, and from this it de- 
rives its species, while its remote end reveals 
its cause, viz. that it arises from pride or 
covetousness. 

Reply Obj. 3. Just as heresy is so called 
from its being a choosing,'" so dons sect derive 
its name from its being a cutting off {sccando), 
as Isidore states {Elym. viii. 3). Wherefore 
heresy and sect are the same thing, and each 
belongs to the works of the lle.sh, not indeed 
by reason of the act itself of unbelief in re- 
spect of its proximate object, but by reason 
of its cause, which is either the desire of an 
undue end in which way it arises from pride 
or covetousness, as stated in the second objec- 
tion, or some illusion of the imagination 
(which gives rise to error, as the Philosopher 
states in Metaph. iv; Ed. Did. hi. 5), for this 
faculty has a certain connection with the flesh, 
in as much as its act is dependent on a bodily 
organ. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether Heresy Is Properly about' Matters of Faith? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that heresy is 
not properly about matters of faith. For just 
as there are heresies and sects among Chris- 
tians, so were there among the Jews and 
Pharisees, as Isidore observes {Etym. viii. 3, 
4, S). Now their dissensions were not about 
matters of faith. Therefore heresy is not 
about matters of faith, as though they were 
its proper matter. 

Obj. 2. Further, the matter of faith is the 
thing believed. Now heresy is not only about 
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things, but also about words, and about inter- 
pretations of Holy Writ. For Jerome says on 
Gal. V. 20 that whoever c.vpoitnds the Scrip- 
tures in any seitsc but that of the Holy Ghost 
by Whom they were written, may be called a 
heretic, though he may not have left the 
Church: and elsewhere t he says that heresies 
spring tip from words spoken amiss. Therefore 
heresy is not properly about the matter of 
faith. 

Obj. 3. Further, we find the holy doctors 
differing even about matters pertaining to the 
faith, for example Augustine and Jerome, on 
the question about the cessation of the legal 
observances: and yet this was without any 
heresy on their part. Therefore heresy is not 
properly about the matter of faith. 

On the contrary, Augustine says against 
the Manichees:|: : In Christ’s Church, those 
are heretics, loho hold mischievous and errone- 
ous opinions, and when rebuked lhat they may 
think soundly and rightly, ofjrr a .stubborn re- 
sistance, and, I ef using to niend their peini- 
cinns and deadly docl lines, persist in defend- 
ing them. Now pernicious and deadly doc- 
trines are none but those which are contrary 
to (he dogmas of faith, whereby the fust man 
Ihcth (Rom. i. 17). Therefore heresy is about 
matters of faith, as about its proper matter. 

I answer that. We are speaking of heresy 
now as denoting a corruption of the Christian 
faith. Now it docs not imply a corruption of 
the Christian faith, if a man has a false opin- 
ion in matters that are not of faith, for in- 
stance, in questions of geometry and so forth, 
which cannot belong to the faith by any 
means; but only when a person has a false 
opinion about things belonging to the faith. 

Now a thing may be of faith in two ways, 
as stated above (P. I. Q. 32, A. 4: Il-II, Q. 1, 
A. 6, ad 1 : Q. 2, A. 5), in one way, directly 
and principally, e.g. the articles of faith; in 
another way, indirectly and secondarily, e.g. 
those matters, the denial of which leads to the 
corruption of some article of faith ; and there 
may be heresy in either way, even as there can 
be faith. 

Reply Obj. 1. Just as the heresies of the 
Jews and Pharisees were about opinions re- 
lating to Judaism or Pharisaism, so also her- 
esies among Christians are about matters 
touching the Christian faith. 

Reply Obj. 2. A man is said to expound 
Holy Writ in another sense than that required 
by the Holy Ghost, when he so distorts the 
meaning of Holy Writ, that it is contrary to 
what the Floly Gho.st has revealed. Hence it 


*From the Greek altjrtv {tuhrein), to cut off. 

t S. Thomas quotes this saying elsewhere, in IV. Sml., D. Ft, anti P. iii., Q. tfi, A. 8, but it is not to 
be found in S. Jerome’s works, 
t Cf. De Civ. Dei xviii. 51. 
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is written (Ezecli. xiii, 6) about the false 
prophets : They have persisted to confirm what 
they have said, viz. by false interpretations 
of Scripture, Moreover a man professes his 
faith by the words that he utters, since con- 
fession is an act of faith, as stated above (Q. 3, 
A. 1). Wherefore inordinate words about mat- 
ters of faith may lead to corruption of the 
faith ; and hence it is that Pope Leo says in a 
letter to Proterius, Bishop of Alexandria: The 
enemies of Christ’s cross lie in wait for our 
every deed and word, so that, if we but give 
them the slightest pretext, they may accuse us 
mendaciously of agreeing with Nestorius. 

Reply Obj. 3. As Augustine says (Ep. xliii) 
and we find it stated in the Decretals (xxiv, 
qu, 3, can. Dixit Apostolus ) ; By no means 
shotild we accuse of heresy those who, however 
false and perverse their opinion may be, de- 
fend it without obstinate fervor, and seek the 
truth with careful anxiety, ready to mend their 
opinion, when they have found the truth, be- 
cause, to wit, they do not make a choice in 
contradiction to the doctrine of the Church. 
Accordingly, certain doctors seem to have dif- 
fered either in matters the holding of which 
in this or that way is of no consequence, so far 
as faith is concerned, or even in matters of 
faith, which were not as yet defined by the 
Church; although if anyone were obstinately 
to deny them after they had been defined by 
the authority of the universal Church, he 
would be deemed a heretic. This authority 
resides chiefly in the Sovereign Pontiff. For 
we read*: Whenever a question of faith is in 
dispute, I think, that all our brethren and fel- 
low bishops ought to refer the matter to none 
other than Peter, as being the source of their 
name and honor, against whose authority 
neither Jerome nor Augttstinc nor any of the 
holy doctors defended their opinion. Hence 
Jerome says (Exposit. Symbol.) f: This, most 
blessed Pope, is the faith that we have been 
taught in the Catholic Church. If anything 
therein has been incorrectly or carelessly ex- 
pressed, we beg that it may be set aright by 
you. who hold the faith and see of Peter. If 
however this, our profession, be approved by 
the judgment of your apostleship, whoever 
may blame me, will prove that he himself is 
ignorant, or malicious, or even not a catholic 
hut a heretic. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

V/hellier Heretics Ought to Be Tolerated? 

h We proceed thus to the Third Article:— 
Objection 1. It seems that heretics ought to 
fee tolerated. For the Apostle says (2 Tim. 
u; 24, 25) ; The servant of the Lord rmist not 

Deere t. xxiv, qii. 1, can. Quoties. t Among 


wrangle, . . . with modesty admonishing them 
that resist the truth, if peradvcjiturc God may 
give them repentance to know the tnith, and 
they may recover themselves from the snares 
of the devil. Now if heretics are not tolerated 
but put to death, they lose the opportunity of 
repentance. Therefore it seems contrary to 
the Apostle’s command. 

Obj. 2. Further, whatever is necessary in 
the Church should be tolerated. Now heresies 
are necessary in the Church, since the Apostle 
says (1 Cor. xi. 19) ; There must be .. . her- 
esies, that they . . . , who are reproved, may 
be manifest among you. Therefore it seems 
that heretics should be tolerated. 

Obj. 3. Further, the Master commanded his 
servants (Malth. xiii. 30) to suffer the cockle 
to grow until the harvest, i.e., the end of Iho. 
world, as a gloss explains it. Now holy men 
explain that the cockle denotes heretics, 
Therefore heietics should be tolerated. 

On the contrary, The Apostle says (P1I. 
iii. 10, It) : ri man that is a heretic, after the 
first and second admonition, avoid: knowing 
that he, that is such an one, is subverted, 

I answer that, With regard to heretics two 
points must be observed: one, on their own 
side, the other, on the side of the Church. 
On their own side there is the sin, whereby 
they deserve not only to be separated from the 
Church by excommunication, but also to bo 
severed from the world by death, For it is a 
much graver matter to corrupt the faith which 
quickens the soul, than to forge money, which 
supports temporal life. Wherefore if forgers 
of money and other evil-doers are forthwith 
condemned to death by the secular authority, 
much more reason is there for heretics, as soon 
as they are convicted of heresy, to be not 
only excommunicated but even put to death. 

On the part of the Church, however, there 
is mercy which looks to the conversion of the 
wanderer, wherefore she condemns not at 
once, but after the first and second admoni- 
tion, as the Apostle directs; after that, if 
he is yet stubborn, the Church no longer 
hoping for his conversion, looks to the salva- 
tion of others, by excommunicating him and 
separating him from the Church, and further- 
more delivers him to the secular tribunal to 
be exterminated thereby from the world by 
death. For Jerome commenting on Gal. v. 9, 
A little leaven, says : Cut off the decayed flesh, 
expel the mangy sheep from the fold, lest the 
whole house, the whole paste, the whole body, 
the whole flock, burn, perish, rot, die, Arius 
was but one spark in Alexandria, but as that 
spark was not at once put out, the whole earth 
was laid waste by Us flame. 

Reply Obj. 1. This very modesty demands 
the supposititious works of S Tpmtnf' 
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that the heretic should be admonished a first 
and second time: and if he be unwilling to 
retract, he must be reckoned as already sub- 
vertrd. as we may gather from the words of 
the Apostle cpioted above. 

Reply Ob). 2. The profit that ensues from 
heresy is beside the intention of heretics, for 
it consists in the constancy of the faithful be- 
ing put to the test, and makes us shake off our 
sluggishness, and search the Scriptures more 
carefully, as Augustine states {De Gen. cont. 
Munich, i. 1). What they really intend is the 
corruption of the faith, which is to inflict very 
great harm indeed. Consequently we should 
consider what they directly intend, and expel 
them, rather than what is beside their inten- 
tion, and so, tolerate them. 

Reply Ob). 3. According to Decrct. xxiv. 
(qti. iii, can. NolantJum), to be c-wommuni- 
uitcd is not to be uprooted. A man is excom- 
municated, a,s the Apostle says (1 Cor. v. -S) 
that his spirit may he saved in the day of Our 
JA)rd. Yet if lu'retics be altogether uprooted 
by death, this is not contrary to Our Lord’s 
command, which is to lie understood as refer- 
ring to the ctise when the cockle cannot be 
plucked up without plucking up the wheat, 
as we explained above (Q. 10, A. 8, ad 1), 
when treating of unbelievers in general. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether the Church Should Receive Those Who 
Return from Heresy? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the Church 
ought in all cases to receive those who return 
from heresy. For it is written (Jerem. iii. 1) 
in the person of the Lord: Thou hast prosti- 
tuted thyself to many lovers; nevertheless re- 
turn to Me saith the Lord. Now the sentence 
of the Church is God’s sentence, according to 
Deut. i. 17: You shall hear the Utile as well 
as the great: neither shall you respect any 
man’s person, because it is the judgment of 
God, Therefore even those who are guilty of 
the prostitution of unbelief which is spiritual 
prostitution, should be received all the same. 

Obj. 2. Further, Our Lord commanded 
Peter (Matth. xviii. 22) to forgive his offend- 
ing brother not only till seven times, biit till 
seventy times seven times, which Jerome ex- 
pounds as meaning that a man should be for- 
given, as often as he has .sinned. Therefore he 
ought to be received by the Church as often 
as he has sinned by falling back into heresy. 

Obj. 3. Further, heresy is a kind of unbelief. 
Now other unbelievers who wish to be con- 
verted are received by the Church. Therefore 
heretics also should be received. 
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On the contrary. The Decretal Ad aboloi- 
dani {Dc Ihrrcticis, cap. ix) says that those 
who arc found to have relapsed into the error 
which they had already abjured, must be left 
to the secular tiibunal. Therefore they should 
not be received by the Church. 

I auswet that. In obedience to Our Lord’s 
institution, the Church extends her charity to 
all, not only to friends, but also to foes who 
persecute her, according to Rlatth. v. 44 : Love 
your enemies ; do good to them that hate you. 
Now it is part of charity that we should both 
wish and work our neighbor’s good. Again, 
good is twofold ; one is spiritual, namely the 
health of the soul, which good is chiefly the 
object of charity, since it is this chiefly that 
we should wish for one anotlier. Consequently, 
from this point of view, heretics who return 
after falling no mailer how often, arc admit- 
(ed by the C'hurch to Penance whereby the 
way of salvation is opened lo them. 

The other good is lhat which charily con 
siders secondarily, viz. temporal good, such a? 
life of the body, worldly possession.s, good 
repute, eedcsiaslical or secukir dignity, for 
we arc not bound by charity to wish others 
this good, except in relation to the etcnuil 
salvation of them and of others. FTence if the 
presence of one of these goods in one individ- 
ual might be an obstacle Lo eternal salvation 
in many, we are not bound out of charity to 
wish such a good to that person, rather should 
we desire him to be without it, both because 
eternal salvation takes precedence of tem- 
poral good, and because the good of the many 
is to be preferred to the good of one. Now if 
heretics were always received on their return, 
in order to save their lives and other temporal 
goods, this might be prejudicial to the salva- 
tion of others, both because they would infect 
others if they relapsed again, and because, if 
they escaped without punishment, others 
would feel more assured in lapsing into heresy. 
For it is written (Eccles. viii. 11): For be- 
cause sentence is not speedily pronounced 
against the evil, the children of men commit 
evils without any fear. 

For this reason the Church not only admits 
to Penance those who return from heresy for 
the first time, but also safeguards their lives, 
and sometimes by dispensation, restores them 
to the ecclesiastical dignities which they may 
have had before, should their conversion ap- 
pear to be sincere: we read of this as having 
frecjuently been done for the good of peace. 
But when they fall again, after having been 
received, this seems to prove them to be in- 
constant in faith, wherefore when they return 
again, they are admitted to Penance, but are 
not delivered from the pain of death. 

Reply Obj. 1. In God’s tribunal, those who 
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return are always received, because God is a 
searcher of hearts, and knows those who_ re- 
turn in sincerity. But the Church cannot imi- 
tate God in this, for she presumes that those 
who relapse after being once received, are not 
sincere in their return; hence she does not 
debar them from the way of salvation, but 
neither does she protect them from the sen- 
tence of death. 

Reply Obj. 2. Our Lord was speaking to 
Peter of sins committed against oneself, for 
one should always forgive such offenses and 
spare our brother when he repents. These 
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words are not to he a[)plicd to sins commitled 
against one’s neighbor or against God, for it 
is not left to our discretion to forgive such 
offenses, as Jerome says on hlatlh. xviii. l.L 
If thy brother shall o'ffi'Jul against thcr. Yet 
even in this matter the law presciibes limits 
according as God’s honor or our neighbor’s 
good demands. 

Reply Obj. 3. When other unbelievers, who 
have never received the faith are converted, 
they do not as yet show signs of inconstancy 
in faith, as relapsed heretics do ; hence the 
comparison fails. 
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QUESTION 12 
Of Apostasy 


(In Two 

We must now consider apostasy ; about which 
there are two points of inquiry: (1) Whether 
apostasy pertains to unbelief? (2) Whether, 
on account of apostasy from the faith, subjects 
are absolved from allegiance to an apostate 
prince? 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether Apostasy Pertains to Unbelief? 

We proceed thus to the First Article:— 
Objection 1. It would seem that apostasy 
does not pertain to unbelief. For that which 
is the origin of all sins, does not, seemingly, 
pertain to unbelief, since many sins there are 
without unbelief. Now apostasy seems to be 
the origin of every sin, for it is written (Ec- 
clus. X. 14) ; The beginning of the pride of 
man is apostasy (Douay, — to fall off) from 
God, and further on {verse IS) : Pride is the 
beginning of all sin. Therefore apostasy does 
not pertain to unbelief. 

Obj. 2. Further, unbelief is an act of the 
understanding : whereas apostasy seems rather 
to consist in some outward deed or utteimnce, 
or even in some inward act of the will, for it 
is written (Prov. vi. 12-14) ; A man that is an 
apostate, an unprofitable man walketh with a 
perverse mouth. He winketk with the eyes, 
presseth with the foot, speaketh with the fin- 
ger. With a wicked heart he deviseth evil, 
and at all times he soweth discord. Moreover 
if anyone were to have himself circumcised, 
or to worship at the tomb of Mahomet, he 
would be deemed an apostate. Therefore apos- 
tasy does not pertain to unbelief. 

Obj. 3. Further, heresy, since it pertains to 
unbelief, is a determinate species of unbelief. 
If then, apostasy pertained to unbelief, it 
would follow that it is a determinate species 
of unbelief, which does not seem to agree with 
what has been said (Q. 10, A. S). Therefore 
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apostasy does not pertain to unbelief. 

On the contrary, It is written (Jo. vi. 67) : 
Many of his dis<il>li"^ want back, i.e. njwsta- 
tizecl, of whom Our Lord hud said previou.sly 
{verse 65); 2'heie are some of you that be- 
lieve not. Therefore apostasy pertains to vm- 
belief. 

/ answer that, Apostasy denotes a bac,kslicl- 
ing from God. This may happen in various 
ways according to the different kinds of union 
between man and God. P'or, in the first place, 
man is united to God by faith ; secondly, by 
having his will duly submissive in obeying 
His commandments; thirdly, by certain spe- 
cial things pertaining to supererogation such 
as the religious life, the clerical stale, or holy 
Orders. Now if that which follows be re- 
moved, that which precedes, remains, but the 
converse does not hold. Accordingly a man 
may apostatize from God, by withdrawing 
from the religious life to which he was bound 
by profession, or from the holy Order which 
he had received; and this is called apostasy 
from religious life or Orders. A man may also 
apostatize from God, by rebelling in his mind 
against the Divine commandments : and 
though man may apostatize in both the above 
ways, he may still remain united to God by 
faith. 

But if he give up the faith, then he seeim 
to turn away from God altogether; and con- 
sequently, apostasy simply and absolutely in 
that whereby a man withdraws from the faith, 
and is called apostasy of perfidy. In this way 
apostasy, simply so called, pertains to un- 
belief. 

Reply Obj. 1. This objection refers to the 
second kind of apostasy, which denotes an act 
of the will in rebellion against God’s com- 
mandments, an act that is to be found in every 
mortal sin. 
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Reply Obj. 2. It helouRs to faith not only 
that the heart should believe, but also that 
external words and deeds should Iiear witness 
to the inward faith, for confession is an act of 
faith. In this way too, certain external words 
or deeds pertain to unbelief, in so far as they 
are signs of unbelief, even as a sign of health 
is said itself to be healthy. Now although the 
authority quoted may be understood as refer- 
ring to every kind of apostate, yet it applies 
most truly to an apostate from the faith. For 
since faith is the first foundation of things to 
be hoped for, and since, without faith it is 
impossible to please God; when once faith is 
removed, man retains nothing that may be 
useful for the obtaining of eternal salvation, 
for which reason it is written (Prov. vi. 12) : 
yl man that is an apostate, an unprofitable 
man: because faith is the life of the soul, ac- 
cording to Rom. i. 17: The just man liveth by 
jaith. d’hcrefore, just as when the life of the 
body is taken away, man’s every member and 
part loses its due (lisposition, so, when the life 
of justice, which is by faith, is done away, dis- 
orcler appears in all his members. First, in 
his mouth, whereby chiefly his mind stands re- 
vealed; secondly, in his eyes; thirdly, in the 
instrument of movement ; fourthly, in his will, 
which tends to evil. The result is that he sows 
discord, endeavoring to sever others from the 
faith even as he severed himself. 

Reply Ob). 3. The species of a quality or 
form are not diversified by the fact of its be- 
ing the term wherefrom or whereto of move- 
ment; on the contrary, it is the movement 
that takes its species from the terms. Now 
apostasy regards unbelief as the term whereto 
of the movement of withdrawal from the 
faith; wherefore apostasy does not imply a 
special kind of unbelief, but an aggravating 
circumstance thereof, according to 2 Pet. 
ii. 21 : It had been better for them not to know 
the truth (Vulg ., — the way of justice), than 
after they had known it, to turn back. 


SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether a Prince Forfeits His Dominion over His 
Subjects, on Account of Apostasy from the Faith, 

So That They No Longer Owe Him Allegiance? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article ; — 
Objection 1. It would seem that a prince 
does not so forfeit his dominion over his sub- 
jects, on account of apostasy from the faith, 
that they no longer owe him allegiance. For 
Ambrose* says that the Emperor Julian, 
though an apostate, nevertheless had under 
him Christian soldiers, who when he said to 
them. Fall into line for the defense of the re- 
* S. Augustine (Super Ps. exxiv. 3). 
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public, were liound to obey. Therefore sub- 
jects are not absolved from their allegiance 
to their piince on account of his apostasy. 

Obj. 2. Further, au apostate from the faith 
is an unbeliever. Now we find that certain 
holy men served unbelieving masters; thus 
Joseph served Pharaoh, Daniel served Na- 
buchodonosor, and hlaidochai served As- 
siieius. Therefore apostasy from the faith does 
not release subjects from allegiance to their 
sovereign. 

Obj. 3. Further, just as by apostasy from 
the faith, a man turns away from God, so does 
every sin. Consequently if, on account of 
apostasy from the faith, princes were to lose 
their right to command those of their subjects 
who arc believers, they would equally lose it 
on account of other sins: which is evidently 
not Ihe case. 'J'licrcforc wo ought not to rc-- 
fuse allegiance to a sovereign on account of 
his apostalixing from the faith. 

Oh the contrary, Gregory VTl .says fCon- 
cil. Roman, v) : lloldhtg to ihe institutions of 
our holy predr; rs.sors, wr, by our apostolic 
authority, absolve from their oath those who 
through loyalty or through ihe sacred bond 
of an oath owe attegianre to excommunicated 
persons: and we absolutely forbid them to 
continue their allegiance to such persons, until 
these shall have made amends. Now apostates 
from the faith, like heretics, are excommuni- 
cated, according to the Decretal.* Therefore 
princes should not be obeyed when they have 
apostatized from the faith. 

/ answer that, As stated above (Q. 10, 
A. 10), unbelief, in itself, is not inconsistent 
with dominion, since dominion is a device of 
the law of nations which is a human law; 
whereas the distinction between believers and 
unbelievers is of Divine right, which does not 
annul human right. Nevertheless a man who 
sins by unbelief may be sentenced to the loss 
of his right of dominion, as also, sometimes, 
on account of other sins. 

Now it is not within the competency of the 
Church to punish unbelief in those who have 
never received the faith, according to the 
saying of the Apostle (1 Cor. v. 12); What 
have / to do to judge them that are without ? 
She can, however, pass sentence of punishment 
on the unbelief of those who have received the 
faith; and it is fitting that they should be 
punished by being deprived of the allegiance 
of their subjects: for this same allegiance 
might conduce to great corruption of the faith, 
since, as was stated above (A. 1, Obj. 2), a 
man that is an apostate . . . with a wicked 
heart deviseth evil, and . . . soweth discord, in 
order to sever others from the faith. Conse- 
quently, as soon as sentence of excommuiiica- 

* Extra, De Hcsreticis, cap. Ad abolendam. 
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Lion is passed on a man on account of apostasy 
fiom the faith, his subjects are ipso facto ab- 
solved from his authority and from the oath 
of allegiance whereby they were bound to him. 

Reply Obj. 1. At that time the Church v/as 
but recently instituted, and had not, as yet, 
the power of curbing earthly princes; and so 
she allowed the faithful to obey Julian the 
apostate, in matters that were not contrary 
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to the faith, in order to avoid incurring a yet 
greater danger. 

Reply Obj. 2. As staled in the article, it is 
not a question of those unbelievers who have 
never received the faith. 

Reply Obj. 3. Apostasy from the faith 
severs man from God altogether, as stated 
above (A. 1), which is not the case in any 
other sin. 


FAITH 


QUESTION 13 

Of t'he Sin of Blasphemy, in General 

(In Four Articles) 


We must now consider the sin of blasphemy, 
which is opposed to the confession of faith; 
and (1) blasphemy in general, (2) that blas- 
phemy which is called the sin against the 
Holy Ghost. 

Under the first head there are four points of 
inquiry. (1) Whether blasphemy is opposed 
to the confession of faith? (2) Whether blas- 
heray is always a mortal sin? (3) Whether 
lasphemy is the most grievous sin? 
(4) Whether blasphemy is in the damned? 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether Blasphemy Is Opposed to the Confession 
of Faith? 

We proceed thus to the First Article:— 

Objection 1. It would seem that blasphemy 
is not opposed to the confession of faith. Be- 
cause to blaspheme is to utter an affront or 
insult against the Creator. Now this pertains 
to ill-will against God rather than to unbelief. 
Therefore blasphemy is not opposed to the 
coirfession of faith. 

Obj. 2. Further, on Eph. iv. 31, Let blas- 
phemy . . . be put away from you, a gloss says, 
that which is committed against God or the 
saints. But confession of faith, seemingly, is 
not about other things than those pertaining 
to God, Who is the object of faith. Therefore 
blasphemy is not always opposed to the con- 
fession of faith. 

Obj. 3. Further, according to some, there 
are three kinds of blasphemy. The first of 
these is when something unfitting is affirmed 
of God ; the second is when something fitting 
is denied of Flim ; and the third, when some- 
thing proper to God is ascribed to a creature, 
so that, seemingly, blasphemy is not only 
about God, but also about His creatures. Now 
the object of faith is God. Therefore blas- 
phemy is not opposed to confession of faith. 

_ On the contrary, The Apostle says (1 Tim. 
1- 12, 13) : / . . . before was a blasphemer and 
a persecutor, and afterwards, I did it ignor- 


antly in my unbelief. Hence it seems that 
blasphemy pertains to unbelief. 

I answer that, The word hlasphomy seems 
to denote the (lisjuiragement of some suipass- 
ing goodness, especially that of God. Now 
God, as Dionysius t,ays {D'tv. Notn. i), is the 
very essence ot true goodness, lleucc' what- 
ever befits God, pertains lo Ills goodness, and 
whatever cloc.s not helU Him, is fur rmuovc'd 
from the perfection ot goodness which is His 
Essence. Consequently whoever either denies 
anything befitting God, or affirms anylhing 
unbefitting Him, disparages the Divine goocl- 
ness. 

Now this may happen in two ways. In the 
first way it may happen merely in respect of 
the opinion in the intellect; in the second 
way this opinion is united to a certain detesta- 
tion in the affections, even as, on the other 
hand, faith in God is perfected by love of 
Him. Accordingly this disparagement of the 
Divine goodness is either in the intellect alone, 
or in the affections also. If it is in thought 
only, it is blasphemy of the heart, whereas 
if it betrays itself outwardly in speech it is 
blasphemy of the tongue. It is in this sense 
that blasphemy is opposed to confession of 
faith. 

Reply Obj. 1. He that speaks against God, 
with Lhe_ intention of reviling Him, disparages 
the Divine goodness, not only in respect of 
the falsehood in his intellect, but also by rea- 
son of tire wickedness of his will, whereby he 
detests and strives to hinder Ihe honor due to 
God, and this is perfect blasphemy. 

Reply Obj. 2. Even as God is praised in 
His saints, in so far as praise is given to the 
works which God does in His saints, so does 
blasphemy against the saints, redound, as a 
consequence, against God. 

Reply Obj. 3. Properly speaking, the sin of 
blasphemy is not in this way divided into 
three species : since to affirm unfitting thing.s, 
or to deny fitting things of God, differ merely 
as affirmation and negation. For this diversity 
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(Iocs noL cause distinct species of habits, since 
the falsehood of afliL-mations and nejiaLions is 
made known by the same knowledge, and it is 
the same ignorance which errs in cither way, 
since negatives are proved lay affirmatives, ac- 
cording to Poster, i. 25. Again to ascribe to 
creatures things that are proper to God, seems 
to amount to the same as affirming something 
unfitting of Efim, since whatever is proper to 
God is God Himself : and to ascribe to a crea- 
ture, that which is proper to God, is to assert 
that God is the same as a creature. 


SECOND ARTICLE 

VfhoYhet Btosphemy Is Al'woys o fAoTtal Sin? 

IVc proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. Tt would seem that blasphemy 
is not always a mortal sin. liecause a gloss on 
(he words, Nniv lay yon also all away, etc. 
(Goloss. iii. 8) suy.s: Ajior prohihiling greater 
crimes he jorbids lesser .\ins: and yet among 
(ho lallcr ho includes blasphemy, 'riierefore 
blasphemy is comprised among the lesser, i.o., 
venial, sins. 

Obj. 2. Further, every mortal sin is opposed 
to one of the precepts of the decalogue. But, 
seemingly, blasphemy is not contrary lo any 
of them. Therefore blasphemy is not a mortal 
sin. 

Obj. 3. Further, sins committed without 
deliberation, are not mortal : hence first move- 
ments are not mortal sins, because they pre- 
cede the deliberation of the reason, as was 
shown above (I-H, Q. 74, AA. 3, 10). Now 
blasphemy sometimes occurs without delibera- 
tion of the reason. Therefore it is not always 
a mortal sin. 

On the contrary, It is written (Lev. xxiv. 
16) ; He that blasphemeth the name of the 
Lord, dying let him die. Now the death pun- 
ishment is not inflicted except for a mortal 
sin. Therefore blasphemy is a mortal sin. 

I answer that. As stated above (I-II, Q. 72, 
A. 5), a mortal sin is one whereby a man is 
severed from the first principle of spiritual 
life, which principle is the charity of God. 
Therefore whatever things are contrary to 
charity, are mortal sins in respect of their 
genus. Now blasphemy, as to its genus, is op- 
posed to Divine charity, because, as stated 
above (A. 1), it disparages the Divine good- 
ness, which is the object of charity. Conse- 
quently blasphemy is a mortal sin, by reason 
of its genus. 

Reply Obj. 1. This gloss is not to be under- 
stood as meaning that all the sins which fol- 
low, are mortal, but that whereas all those 
mentioned previously are more grievous sins, 
some of those mentioned afterwards are less 


grievous; and yel among the latter some more 
grievous sins are included. 

Reply Obj. 2. Since, as stated above (A. 1), 
blasphemy is conlrary to tire confession of 
faith, its prohibitioir is comprised under Ihe 
prohibition of unbelief, expiessed by the words: 
I am the Lord thy God, etc. (Exod, xx. 1). Or 
else, it is forbidden by the words : Thoti shalt 
not take the name of .. . God in vain {ibid. 7). 
Because he who asserts something false about 
God, takes His name in vain even more than 
he who uses the name of God in confirmation 
of a falsehood. 

Reply Obj. 3. There are two ways in which 
blasphemy may occur unawares and without 
deliberation. In the first way, by a man fail- 
ing to advert to the blasphemous nature of his 
words, and tlris may ha[)pen through his being 
moved suddenly by irassicrn so as lo bi'oak out 
into words suggested liy his imagination, with- 
out heeding to the meaning of those words: 
this is a venial sin, and is not a blasphemy 
projreily so e.alled. In the .sc-eond way, by ad. 
verting to tin' moaning of his words, and to 
their lilaspliemoiis nature: in which ease ho 
is not exeubod from mortal sin, even as neither 
is he who, in a sudden movement of anger, 
kills one who is silting beside him. 


THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether the Sin of Btotphcniy Is the Greatest Sin? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — . 

Objection 1. It would seem that the sin of 
blasphemy is not the greatest sin, For, accord- 
ing to Augustine {Enchirid. xii), a thing is 
said to be evil because it does harm. Now the 
sin of murder, since it destroys a man’s life, 
does more harm than the sin of blasphemy, 
which can do no harm to God. Therefore the 
sin of murder is more grievous than that of 
blasphemy. 

Obj. 2. Further, a perjurer calls upon God 
to witness to a falsehood, and thus seems to 
as.sert that God is false. But not every blas- 
phemer goes so far as to say that God is false. 
Therefore perjury is a more grievous sin than 
blasphemy. 

Obj. 3 . Further, on Ps. Ixxiv. 6, Lift not up 
your horn on high, a gloss says : To excuse one- 
.self for sin is ihe greatest sin of all. Therefore 
blasphemy is not the greatest sin. 

On the contrary. On Isa. xviii. 2, To a ter- 
rible people, etc., a gloss says : In comparison 
with blasphemy, every sin is slight. 

/ answer that. As stated above (A. 1), blas- 
phemy is opposed to the confession of faith, 
so that it contains the gravity of unbelief: 
while the sin is aggravated if the will’s detesta- 
tion is added thereto, and yet more, if it breaks 
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out into words, even as love and confession add 
to the praise of faith. 

Therefore, since, as stated above (Q. 10, 
A. 3 ) , unbelief is the greatest of sins in respect 
of its genus, it follows that blasphemy also 
is a very great sin, through belonging to the 
same genus as unbelief and being an aggra- 
vated form of that sin. 

Reply Obj. 1. If we compare murder and 
blasphemy as regards the objects of those sins, 
it is clear that blasphemy, which is a sin com- 
mitted directly against God, is more grave than 
murder, which is a sin against one’s neighbor. 
On the other hand, if we compare them in 
respect of the harm wrought by them, murder 
is the graver sin, for murder does more harm 
to one’s neighbor, than blasphemy does to 
God. Since, however, the gravity of a sin de- 
pends on the intention of the evil will, rather 
than on the effect of the deed, as was shown 
above (I-II, Q. 73, A. 8), it follows that, as 
the blasphemer intends to do harm to God’s 
honor, absolutely speaking, he sins more griev- 
ously than the murderer. Nevertheless murder 
takes precedence, as to punishment, among 
sins committed against our neighbor. 

Reply Obj. 2. A gloss on the words. Let . . . 
blasphemy be put away from you (Eph. iv. 31) 
says; Blasphemy is worse than perjtiry. The 
reason is that the perjurer does not say or 
think something false about God, as the blas- 
phemer does: but he calls God to witness to 
a falsehood, not that he deems God a false 
witness, but in the hope, as it were, that God 
will not testify to the matter by some evident 
sign. 

Reply Obj. 3. To excuse oneself for sin is 
a circumstance that aggravates every sin, even 
blasphemy itself; and it is called the most 
grievous sin, for as much as it makes every 
sin more grievous. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 
Wherher the Damned Blaspheme? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 
Objection 1. It would seem that the damned 
do not blaspheme. Because some wicked men 
are deterred from blaspheming now, on ac- 
count of the fear of future punishment. But 
the damned are undergoing these punishments, 
so that they abhor them yet more. Therefore, 
much more are they restrained from blas- 
pheming. 

Obj. 2. Further, since blasphemy is a most 
grievous sin, it is most demeritorious. Now in 
the life to come there is no state of meriting 
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or demeriting. Therefore there will be no place 
for blasphemy. 

Obj. 3, Further, it is written (Eedes. .xi. 3) 
that the tree, . . . in what place soever it shall 
fall, there shall it oc: whence it clearly follows 
that, after this life, man acquires neither merit 
nor sin, which he did not already possess in 
this life. Now many will be damned who were 
not blasphemous in this life. Neither, there- 
fore, will they blaspheme in the life to come. 

On the contrary, It is writteir (Apoc. 
xvi. 9) : The men were scorched with great 
heat, and they blasphemed the name of God, 
Who hath power over these plagues, and a 
gloss on these words says that those who arc 
in hell, though aware that they are deservedly 
punished, will nevertheless complain that God 
is so powerful as to torture them thus. Now 
this would be Ijlasphemy in their pre.sent state : 
and consequently it will also be in their future 
slat e. 

/ aiiszucr that, As slah'd above (AA, 1, 3), 
detestation of the Divine goodiu'ss is a neces- 
sary condition of blasphemy. Now those who 
are in hell retain their wicked will which is 
turned away from (.lod’s justice, .since they 
love the things for whidi they are punished, 
would wish to use them if they could, and hate 
the punishments inflicted on them for those 
same sins. They regret indeed the sins which 
they have committed, not because they hate 
them, but because they are punished for thcin, 
Accordingly this detestation of the Divine 
justice is, in them, the inteiior blasphemy of 
the heart: and it is credible that after the 
resurrection they will blaspheme God with the 
tongue, even as the saints will praise Him with 
their voices. 

Reply Obj. 1. In the present life men are 
deterred from blasphemy through fear of pun- 
ishment which they think they can escape: 
whereas, in hell, the damned have no hope of 
escape, so that, in despair, they are borne 
towards whatever their wicked will suggests 
to them. 

Reply Obj. 2. Merit and demerit belong to 
the state of a wayfarer, wherefore good is 
meritorious in them, while evil is demeritori- 
ous. In the blessed, on the other band, good 
is not meritorious, but is part of their blissful 
reward, and, in like manner, in the damned, 
evil is not demeritorious, but is part of the 
punishment of damnation. 

Reply Obj. 3. Whoever dies in mortal sin, 
bears with him a will that detests the Divine 
justice with regard to a certain thing, and in 
this respect there can be blasphemy in him. 


FAITH 
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SIN AGAINST THE HOLY GHOST 


PL 1 1-1 1 Q. 14 Art. 1 


QUESTION 14 

Of Blaspliemy against the Holy Ghost 
(In Four Articles) 


We must now consider in particular blasphemy 
against the Holy Ghost; under which head 
there are four points of inquiry: (1) Whether 
blasphemy or the sin against the Holy Ghost 
is the same as the sin committed through cer- 
tain malice? (2) Of the species of this sin. 
(3 ) Whether it cannot be forgiven ? (4) Whether 
it is possible to begin by sinning against the 
Holy Ghost before committing other sins? 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whoflier tho Sin Against the Holy Ghost Is the Same 

As tho Sin Committed through Certain Malice? 

We proem] thus to the hirst Article : — 

Objection 1. 1 1 would reem that the sin 
agiiinsl the Holy Giiosl is not the s/imc as the 
sin committed through certain malice. Jlectuise 
the sin against the Holy Ghost is the .sin of 
blasphemy, according to Malth. xii. 32. lUit 
not every sin committed through certain malice 
is a sin of blasphemy: since many other kinds 
of sin may be committed through certain mal- 
ice. Therefore the sin against the Holy Ghost 
is not the same as the sin committed through 
certain malice. 

Obj. 2. Further, the sin committed through 
certain malice is condivided with sin committed 
through ignorance, and sin committed through 
weakness; whereas the sin against the Holy 
Ghost is condivided with the sin against the 
Son of Man (Matth. xii. 32 ) . Therefore the sin 
against the Holy Ghost is not the same as the sin 
committed through certain malice, since things 
whose opposites differ, are themselves different. 

Obj. 3. Further, the sin against the Holy 
Ghost is itself a generic sin, having its own 
determinate species; whereas sin committed 
through certain malice is not a special kind 
of sin, but a condition or general circumstance 
of sin, which can affect any kind of sin at all. 
Therefore the sin against the lioly Ghost is 
not the same as the sin committed through 
certain malice. 

On the contrary. The Master says {Sent, ii, 
D. 43) that to sin against the Holy Ghost is 
to take pleasure in the malice of sin for its 
own sake. Now this is to sin through certain 
malice. Therefore it seems that the sin com- 
mitted through certain malice is the same as 
the sin against the Holy Ghost. 

I answer that, Three meanings have been 
giverr to the sin against the Holy Ghost. For 
the earlier doctors, viz., Athanasius {Super 


Matth. xii. 32), FTilary {Can. xii, in Matth.), 
Ambrore {Super Luc. xii. 10), Jerome (Super 
Matth. xii), and Chiysostom {Horn, xii, in 
Matth.), say that the sin against the Holy 
Ghost is literally to utter a blasphemy against 
the Holy Spirit, whether by Holy Spirit we 
Lindei stand the essential name applicable to 
the whole Tiinify, each Person of which is a 
Spirit and is holy, or the personal name of 
one of the Pert.ons of (he Trinity, in which 
sense blasphemy against the Holy Ghost is 
dislinel fiom blasphemy against the Son of 
Man (Matth. xii. 32), for t'hfist did certain 
things in respect of His luiinan nature, by eat- 
ing, drinking, ;m(l such like actions, while He 
di(i others in resj-jocl of His Godhead, by cast- 
ing out devil s, raising the deatl, and the like; 
which things He did both by the power of His 
own Godhead and by the operation of the 
Holy Gbo.d, of Whom He was full, according 
to His human nature. Now the Jews began 
by speaking blasphemy against the Son of 
Man, when (hey said (Matth. xi. 19) that FIc 
was a glutton, .. .a wine-drinker, and a friend 
of publicans: but afterwards they blasphemed 
against the lioly Ghost, when they ascribed to 
the prince of devils those works which Christ 
did by the power of His own Divine Nature 
and by the operation of the tioly Ghost. 

Augustine, however {De Verb. Dom., Serm. 
Ixxi), says that blasphemy or the sin against 
the Holy Ghost, is final impenitence, when, 
namely, a man perseveres in mortal sin until 
death, and that it is not confined to utterance 
by word of mouth, but extends to w^ords in 
thought and deed, not to one word only, but 
to many. Now this word, in this sense, is said 
to be uttered against the Holy Ghost, because 
it is contrary to the remission of sins, which 
is the w'ork of the tfoly Ghost, Who is the 
charity both of the Father and of the Son. 
Nor clid Our Lord say this to the Jews, as 
though they had sinned against the Holy 
Ghost, since they were not yet guilty of final 
impenitence, but He warned them, lest by simi- 
lar utterances they should come to sin against 
the Holy Ghost: and it is in this sense that 
we are to understand Mark iii. 29, 30, where 
after Our Lord had said : Btit he that shall 
blaspheme against the Holy Ghost, etc., the 
Evangelist adds, because they said: He hath 
an unclean spirit. 

But others understand it differently, and 
.say that the sin of blasphemy against the Holy 
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Ghost, is a sin committed against that good 
which is appropriated to the Holy Ghost: be- 
cause goodness is appropriated to the Holy 
Ghost, just as power is appropriated to the 
Father, and wisdom to the Son. Flence they 
say that when a man sins through weakness, 
it is a sin against the Father; that when he 
sins through ignorance, it is a sin against the 
Son; and that when he sins through certain 
malice, i.e., through the very choosing of evil, 
as explained above (I-II, Q. 78, AA. 1, 3), it 
is a sin against the Holy Ghost. 

Now this may happen in two ways. First 
by reason of the very inclination of a vicious 
habit which we call malice, and, in this way, 
to sin through malice is not the same as to 
sin against the Holy Ghost. In another way 
it happens that by reason of contempt, that 
which might have prevented the choosing of 
evil, is rejected or removed; thus hope is re- 
moved by despair, and fear by presumption, 
and so on, as we shall explain further on 
(QQ. 20, 21). Now all these things which pre- 
vent the choosing of sin are effects of the tioly 
Ghost in us; so that, in this sense, to sin 
through malice is to sin against the lioly 
Ghost. 

Reply Obj. 1. Justus the confession of faith 
consists in a protestation not only of words 
but also of deeds, so blasphemy against the 
Holy Ghost can be uttered in word, thought 
and deed. 

Reply Obj. 2, According to the third inter- 
pretation, blasphemy against the Holy Ghost 
is condivided with blasphemy against the Son 
of Man, forasmuch as He is also the Son of 
God, i.e., the power of God and the wisdom 
of God (1 Cor. i. 24). Wherefore, in this sense, 
the sin against the Son of Man will be that 
which is committed through ignorance, or 
through weakness. 

Reply Obj. 3. Sin committed through cer- 
tain malice, in so far as it results from the 
inclination of a habit, is not a special sin, but 
a general condition of sin: whereas, in so far 
as it results from a special contempt of an 
effect of the Holy Ghost in us, it has the char- 
acter of a special sin. According to this inter- 
pretation the sin against the Holy Ghost is a 
special kind of sin, as also according to the 
first interpretation; whereas according to the 
second, it is not a species of sin, because final 
impenitence may be a circumstance of any 
kind of sin. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whethar It Is Fitting to Distinguish Six Kinds of 
Sin against the Holy Ghost? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 
Objection 1. It would seem unfitting to 
* Fiilgentius. 


distinguish six kinds of sin against the Floly 
Ghost, viz., de.spair, presumption, impenitence, 
obstinacy, resisting the known truth, envy of 
our brother’s spiritual good, which :u'e assigned 
by the Master (Soil, ii, D. 43). For to deny 
God’s justice or mercy belongs to unbelief. 
Now, by despair, a man rejects God’s mercy, 
and by presumption. His justice. Therefore 
each of these is a kind of unbelief rather than 
of the sin against the Holy Ghost, 

Obj. 2, Further, impenitence, seemingly, 
regards past sins, while obstinacy regards fu- 
ture sins. Now past and future time do not 
diversify the species of virtues or vices, since 
it is the same faith whereby we believe that 
Christ was born, and those of old believed that 
He would be born. Therefore obstinacy and 
impenitence should not be reckoned as two 
species of the sin against the Holy Ghost. 

Obj. 3. Furlhcr, grace and Irnth came by 
Jesus Christ (Jo. i. 17). Therefore it seems 
that resistance of the known truth, and envy 
of a brother’s spiritual good, hehing to blas- 
phemy against the Son rather Lluin again.sl the 
Holy Ghost. 

Obj. 4. Further, Bernard says {De Dispens. 
ct IHcccept. xi) that to refuse to obey is to 
resist the Holy Ghost. Moreover a gloss on 
Lev. X. 16, says that a feigned repentance is 
a blasphemy against the IJoly Ghost. Again, 
schism is, seemingly, directly opposed to the 
Holy Ghost by Whom the Church is united 
together. Therefore it seems that the species 
of sins against the Holy Ghost are insuffi- 
ciently enumerated. 

On the contrary, Augustine* (He Fide ad 
Petrum iii) says that those who despair of par- 
don for their sins, or who without merits pre- 
sume on God’s mercy, sin against the Holy 
Ghost, and {Enckirid. Ixxxiii) that he. who 
dies in a state of obstinacy is guilty of the sin 
against the Holy Ghost, and (He Verb. Dom., 
Serm. Ixxi) that impenitence is a sin against 
the Holy Ghost, and (He Serm. Dom. in 
Monte xxii), that to resist fraternal goodness 
with the brands of envy is to sin against the 
Holy Ghost, and in his book He unico Bap- 
tismo (He Bap. contra Donat, vi. 3S) he says 
that a man who spurns the truth, is either 
envious of his brethren to whom the truth is 
revealed, or ungrateful to God, by Whose in- 
spiration the Church is taught, and therefore, 
seemingly, sins against the Holy Ghost. 

I answer that, The above species are fit- 
tingly assigned to the sin against the Holy 
Ghost taken in the third sense, because they 
are distinguished in re.spect of the removal dr 
contempt of those things whereby a man can 
be prevented from sinning through choice. 
These things are either on the part of God’s 
judgment, or on the part of His gifts, or on 
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the part of sin. For, by the consideration of 
the Divine judgment, wherein ju.slice is ac- 
companied with mercy, man is hindered from 
sinning through choice, both by hope, arising 
from the consideration of the mercy that par- 
dons sins and rewards good deeds, which hope 
is removed by despair ; and by fear, arising 
from the consideration of the Divine justice 
that punishes sins, which fear is removed by 
piesumption, when, namely, a man presumes 
that he can obtain glory without merits, or 
pardon without repentance. 

God’s gifts whereby we are withdrawn from 
sin, are two : one is the acknowledgment of the 
truth, against which there is the resistance of 
the known truth, when, namely, a man resists 
the truth which he has acknowledged, in order 
to sin more freely : while the other is the assist- 
ance of inward grace, against which there is 
envy of a brother’s spbiiiial good, when, 
namely, a man is envious not only of his 
brother’s person, but also of the increase of 
Divine grace in the world. 

On the part of sin, thei-e are two things which 
may withdraw man therefrom: one is the in- 
ordinatencss and shamefuhiess of the act, the 
consideration of which is wont to arouse man 
to repentance for the sin he has committed, 
and against this there is impenitence, not as 
denoting permanence in sin until death, in 
which sense it was taken above (for thus it 
would not be a special sin, but a circumstance 
of sin), but as denoting the purpose of not 
repenting. The other thing is the smallness or 
brevity of the good which is sought in sin, 
according to Rom. vi, 21 : What fruit had you 
therefore then in those things, of which you 
are now ashamed? The consideration of this 
is wont to prevent man’s will from being hard- 
ened in sin, and this is removed by obstinacy, 
whereby man hardens his purpose by clinging 
to sin. Of these two it is written (Jerem. viii. 
6) : There is none that doth penance for his 
sin, saying: What have 1 done? as regards the 
first; and. They are all turned to their own 
course, as a horse rushing to the battle, as 
regards the second. 

Reply Obj. 1. The sins of despair and pre- 
sumption consist, not in disbelieving in God’s 
justice and mercy, but in contemning them. 

Reply Obj. 2. Obstinacy and impenitence 
differ not only in respect of past and future 
time, but also in respect of certain formal 
aspects by reason of the diverse considei'ation 
of those things which may be considered in 
sin, as explained above. 

Reply Obj. 3. Grace and truth were the 
work of Christ through the gifts of the Holy 
Ghost which He gave to men. 

Reply Obj. 4. To refuse to obey belongs to 
obstinacy, while a feigned repentance belongs 


to impenitence, and schism to the envy of a 
brother’s spiritual good, whereby the members 
of the Church are united together. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether the Sin against the Holy Ghost Can 
Be Forgiven? 

We proceed this to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the sin 
against the Holy Ghost can be forgiven. For 
Augustine says {De Verb. Dom., Serm. Ixxi) : 
We should despair of no man, so long as Our 
Lord’s patience brings him back to repentance. 
But if any sin cannot be forgiven, it would be 
possible to despair of some sinners. Therefore 
the sin against the Holy Ghost can be forgiven. 

Obj. 2. Further, no sin is forgiven, except 
through the soul lieing healed by God. But no 
disease is incurable to an all-powerful physi- 
cian, as a gloss says on Ps. cii. 3, Who healeth 
all thy diseases. Therefore the sin against the 
Holy Ghost can be forgiven. 

Obj. 3. Further, the free-will is indifferent 
to cither good or evil. Now, so long as man 
is a wayfarer, he can fall away from any 
virtue, since even an angel fell from heaven, 
wherefore it is written (Job iv. 18, 19) : In His 
angels lie found wickedness: how much more 
shall they that dwell in houses of clay ? There- 
fore, in like manner, a man can return from 
any sin to the state of justice. Therefore the 
sin against the Holy Ghost can be forgiven. 

On the contrary. It is written (Matth. xii. 
32) : He that shall speak against the Holy 
Ghost, it shall not be forgiven him, neither in 
this world, nor in the world to come: and Au- 
gustine says {De Serm. Dom. in Monte i. 22) 
that so great is the downfall of this sin that 
it cannot submit to the humiliation of asking 
for pardon. 

I answer that, According to the various in- 
terpretations of the sin against the Holy Ghost, 
there are various ways in which it may be said 
that it cannot be forgiven. For if by the sin 
against the Holy Ghost we understand final 
impenitence, it is said to be unpardonable, 
since in no way is it pardoned: because the 
mortal sin wherein a man perseveres until 
death will not be forgiven in the life to come, 
since it was not remitted by repentance in 
this life. 

According to the other two interpretations, 
it is said to be unpardonable, not as though 
it is nowise forgiven, but because, considered 
in itself, it deserves not to be pardoned: and 
this in two ways. First, as regards the punish- 
ment, since he that sins through ignorance or 
weakness, deserves less punishment, whereas 
he that sins through certain malice, can offer 
no excuse in alleviation of his punishment. 
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Likewise those who blasphemed against the 
Son of Man before His Godhead was revealed, 
could have some excusCj on account of the 
weakness of the flesh which they perceived in 
Him, and hence, they deserved less punish- 
ment; whereas those who blasphemed against 
His very Godhead, by ascribing to the devil 
the works of the Holy Ghost, had no excuse 
in diminution of their punishment. Wherefore, 
according to Chrysostom’s commentary {Horn. 
xlii, in Matth.), the Jews are said not to be 
forgiven this sin, neither in this world nor in 
the world to come, because they were punished 
for it, both in the present life, through the 
Romans, and in the life to come, in the pains 
of hell. Thus also Athanasius adduces the 
example of their forefathers who, first of all, 
wrangled with Moses on account of the short- 
age of water and bread; and this the Lord 
bore with patience, because they were to be 
excused on account of the weakness of the 
flesh; but afterwards they sinned more griev- 
ously, when, by ascribing to an idol the favors 
bestowed by God Who had brought them out 
of Egypt, they blasphemed, so to speak, against 
the Holy Ghost, saying (Exod.xxxii. 4) ; These 
are thy gods, 0 Israel, that have brought thee 
out o/ the land of Egypt. Therefore the Lord 
both inflicted temporal punishment on them, 
since there were slain on that day about three 
and twenty thousand men {ibid. 28), and 
threatened them with punishment in the life 
to come, saying, (ibid. 34) : I, in the day of 
revenge, will visit this sin ... of theirs. 

Secondly, this may be understood to refer 
to the guilt: thus a disease is said to be in- 
curable in respect of the nature of the disease, 
which removes whatever might be a means of 
cure, as when it takes away the power of na- 
ture, or causes loathing for food and medicine, 
although God is able to cure such a disease. 
So too, the sill against the Holy Ghost is said 
to be unpardonable, by reason of its nature, 
in so far as it removes those things which are 
a means towards the pardon of sins. This does 
not, however, close the way of forgiveness and 
healing to an all-powerful and merciful God, 
Who, sometimes, by a miracle, so to speak, 
restores spiritual health to such men. 

Reply ^ Ob]. 1. We should despair of no man 
in this life, considering God’s omnipotence and 
mercy. But if we consider the circumstances 
of sin, some are called (Eph. ii. 2) children 
of despair.* 

Reply Ob]. 2. This argument considers the 
question on the part of God’s omnipotence, 
not on that of the circumstances of sin. 

_ Reply Obj. 3. In this life the free-will does 
indeed ever remain subject to change: yet 
sometimes it rejects that whereby, so far as it 
*PUios diffidenfiai, which 


is concerned, it can be tiinied lo good. Hence 
considered in itself this sin is unpardonable, 
although God can pardon il. 


FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whelher a Man Can Sin Firs! of All againsf flie 
Holy Ghost? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that a man can- 
not sin first of all against the Holy Ghost, 
without having previously committed other 
sins. For the natural order reciuires that one 
should be moved to perfection from imperfec- 
tion. This is evident as regards good things, 
according to Prov. iv. 18 ; The path of the just, 
as a shining light, goeih forwards and increases 
even to perfect day. Now, in evil things, the 
perfect is the groafesi evil, as the Philosopher 
states (Metaph. v, text. 21). Since then the 
sill against the Holy Gho.sl is the most griev- 
ous sill, il seems that man comi's lo coniniit 
this sin through commitling lesser sins. 

Obj. 2. Further, to sin against (he Holy 
Ghost is to sin through cerUiin malice, or 
through choice. Now man cannot do this until 
he has sinned many times ; for the Philosopher 
says (Ethic, v. 6, 9) that although a vian is 
able to do tinjust deeds, yet he cannot all at 
once do them as an unjust man does, viz., from 
choice. Therefore it seems that the sin against 
the Holy Ghost cannot be committed except 
after other sins. 

Obj. 3. Further, repentance and impeni- 
tence are about the same object. But there is 
no repentance, except about past sins. There- 
fore the same applies to impenitence which is 
a species of the sin against the Holy Ghost. 
Therefore the sin against the Holy Ghost pre- 
supposes other sins. 

On the contrary, It is easy in the eyes of 
God on a sudden to make a poor man rich 
(Ecclus. xi. 23). Therefore, conversely, it is 
possible for a man, according to the malice of 
the devil who tempts him, to be led to commit 
the most grievous of sins which is that against 
the Holy Ghost. 

I answer that, As stated above (A. 1), in 
one way, to sin against the lioly Ghost is to 
sin through certain malice. Now one may sin 
through certain malice in two ways, as stated 
in the same place; first, through the inclina- 
tion of a habit ; but this is not, properly speak- 
ing, to sin against the Floly Ghost, nor does 
a man come to commit this sin all at once, in 
as much as sinful acts must precede so as to 
cause the habit that induces to sin. Secondly, 
one may sin through certain malice, by con- 
temptuously rejecting the things whereby a 


the Douay version renders children of nnbelief. 
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man is withdrawn from sin. This is, properly 
spealring, to sin against the Holy Ghost, as 
stated above (A. 1) ; and this also, for_ the 
most part, presupposes other sins, for it is 
written (Prov. xviii. 3) that tha wicked matt, 
when he is come into the depth of sins, con- 
temneth. 

Nevertheless it is possible for a man, in his 
first sinful act, to sin against the Holy Ghost 
by contempt, both on account of his free-will, 
and on account of the many previous dispo- 
sitions, or again, through being vehemently 
moved to evil, while but feebly attached to 
good. Hence never or scarcely ever does it 
happen that the perfect sin all at once against 
the Holy Ghost; wherefore Origen says {Peri 
Archon. i. 3) : / rfo not think iiiat anyone who 
stands on the highest step of perfection, can 
fail or fall suddenly; this can only happen by 
degrees and bit by bit. 

The same applies, if the sin against the Holy 
Ghost be taken literally for blasphemy against 
the lioly Ghost. For such blasphcnry as Our 
Lord speaks of, always proceeds from con- 
tempt nous mtilice. 

If, however, with Augustine {Dc Verb. Dorn., 
Senn. Ixxi) we understand the sin against the 
Holy Ghost to denote final impenitence, it 


(loe.s not legaid the question in point, because 
this sin against the Holy Ghost requires per- 
sistence in sin umil the end of life. 

Reply Obj. 1. JVlovcment both in good and 
in evil is made, for the most part, from imper- 
fect to perfect, according as man progresses 
in good or evil ; and yet in both cases, one man 
can begin from a greater (good or evil) than 
another man does. Consequently, that from 
which a man begins can be perfect in good or 
evil according to its genus, although it may be 
imperfect as regards the series of good or evil 
actions whereby a man progresses in good or 
evil. 

Reply Obf. 2. This argument considers the 
sin which is committed through certain malice, 
when it proceetls from the inclination of a 
halfit. 

Reply Oh}. 2>. If by impenitence we under- 
stand with Augustine {/or. cit.) persistence in 
sin until the end, it is clear that it presupposes 
sin, just as repentance does. If, however, we 
lake it for habitual impenitence, in which 
sense it is a sin against the Holy Ghost, it is 
evident that it can precede sin: for it is pos- 
sible for a man who has never sinned to have 
the inirposc either of repenting or of not re- 
penting, if he should happen to sin. 


QUESTION 15 

Of the Vices Opposed tfo Knowledge and Understanding 

( In Three Articles ) 


We must now consider the vices opposed to 
knowledge and understanding. Since, how- 
ever, we have treated of ignorance which is 
opposed to knowledge, when we were discuss- 
ing the causes of sins (I-H, Q. 76), we must 
now inquire about blindness of mind and dul- 
ness of sense, which are opposed to the gift 
of understanding; and under this head there 
are three points of inquiry: (1) Whether blind- 
ness of mind is a sin? (2j Whether dulness 
of sense is a sin distinct from blindness of 
mind? (3) Whether these vices arise from sins 
of the flesh? 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether Blindness of Mind Is a Sin? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that blindness 
of mind is not a sin. Because, seemingly, that 
which excuses from sin is not itself a sin. Now 
blindness of mind excuses from sin; for it is 
written (Jo. ix. 41): If you were blind, you 
should not have sin. Therefore blindness of 
mind is not a sin, 

Obj. 2. Further, punishment differs from 


guilt. But blindness of mind is a punishment, 
as appears from Isa. vi. 10, Blind the heart of 
this people, for, since it is an evil, it could not 
be from God, were it not a punishment. There- 
fore blindness of mind is not a sin. 

Obj. 3. Further, every sin is voluntary, 
according to Augustine {De Vera Relig. xiv). 
Now blindness of mind is not voluntary, since, 
as Augustine says {Conf. x), all love to know 
the resplendent truth, and as we read in Eccles. 
xi. 7, the light is sweet and it is delightful for 
the eyes to see the sun. Therefore blindness 
of mind is not a sin. 

On the contrary, Gregory {Moral, xxxi. 45) 
reckons blindness of mind among the vices 
arising from lust. 

I answer that. Just as bodily blindness is the 
privation of the principle of bodily sight, so 
blindness of mind is the privation of the prin- 
ciple of mental or intellectual sight. Now this 
has a threefold principle. One is the light of 
natural reason, which light, since it pertains to 
the species of the rational soul, is never forfeit 
from the soul, and yet, at times, it is preventecl 
from exercising its proper act, through being 
hindered by the lower powers, which the hu- 
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man intellect needs in order to understand, for 
instance in Lhe case of imbeciles and madmen, 
as stated in the First Part (Q. S4, AA. 7, 8). 

Another principle of intellectual sight is a 
certain habitual light superadded to tire natu- 
ral light of reason, which light is sometimes 
forfeit from the soul. This privation is blind- 
ness, and is a punishment, in so far as the 
privation of the light of grace is a punishment. 
Hence it is written concerning some (Wis. ii. 
21): Their own malice blinded them. 

A third principle of intellectual sight is an 
intelligible principle, through which a man 
understands other things; to which principle 
a man may attend or not attend. That he does 
not attend thereto happens in two ways. Some- 
times it is due to the fact that a man’s will is 
deliberately turned away from the considera- 
tion of that principle, according to Ps. xxxv. 4, 
Be would not understand, that he might do 
well: whereas sometimes it is due to the mind 
being more busy about things which it loves 
more, so as to be hindered thereby from con- 
sidering this principle, according to Ps. Ivii. 9, 
Fire, i.e., of concupiscence, hath fallen on them 
and they shall not see the sun. In either of 
these ways blindness of mind is a sin. 

Reply Ob}. 1. The blindness that excuses 
from sin is that which arises from the natural 
defect of one who cannot see. 

Reply Oh}. 2. This argument considers the 
second kind of blindness which is a punish- 
ment. 

Reply Ob}. 3. To understand the truth is, 
in itself, beloved by all ; and yet, accidentally 
it may be hateful to someone, in so far as a 
man is hindered thereby from having what he 
loves yet more. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether Dulness of Sense is a Sin Distinct from 

Blindness of Mind? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 
Objection 1. It seems that dulness of sense 
is not a distinct sin from blindness of mind. 
Because one thing has one contrary. Now dul- 
ness is opposed to the gift of understanding, 
according to Gregory {Moral, ii. 49) ; and so 
is blindness of mind, since understanding de- 
notes a principle of sighl. Therefore dulness 
of seiise is the same as blindness of mind. 

Oh}. 2. Further, Gregory {Moral, xxxi. 45) 
in speaking of dulness describes it as dulness 
of sense in respect of understanding. Now dul- 
ness of sense in respect of understanding seems 
fhs same as a defect in understanding, 
which pertains to blindness of mind. There- 
fore dulness of sense is the same as blindness 
of mind. 

Ob}. 3. Further, if they differ at all, It seems 
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to be chiefly in the fact that blindness of mind 
is voluntary, as stated above (A. 1), while dul- 
ness of sense is a natural defect. But a natural 
defect is not a sin; so that, accoulingly, dul- 
ness of sense would not bo a sin, which is con- 
trary to what Gregory says {loc. at.), where 
he reckons it among the sins arising from 
gluttony. 

On the contrary. Different causes produce 
different effects. Now Gregory says {Moral. 
xxxi, ibid.) that dulness of sense arises from 
gluttony, and that blindness of mind arises 
from lust. Now these others are different vices. 
Therefore those are different vices also. 

7 ansioer that. Dull is opposed to sharp: 
and a thing is said to be sharp because it can 
pierce; so that a thing is called dull through 
being obtuse and unable lo pierce. Now a 
bodily sense, by a kind of nictiiplior, i.s said 
to pierce the medium, in so far as it perceives 
its object from a distance, or is able by pene- 
tration as it wore to perceive the smalU'st de- 
tails or the inmost parts of a thing. lUmee in 
corporeal things the senses are said lo lie acute 
when they can perceive a sensible object Bom 
afar, by sight, hearing, or scent, while on the 
other hand they are said to be dull, through 
being unable to perceive, except sensible ob- 
jects that are near at hand, or of great power. 

Now, by way of similitude to bodily sense, 
we speak of sense iu connection with the in- 
tellect; and this latter sense is in respect of 
certain primals and extremes, as stated in 
Ethic, vi, even as the senses arc cognizant of 
sensible objects as of certain principles of 
knowledge. Now this sense which is connected 
with understanding, does not perceive its ob- 
ject through a medium of corporeal distance, 
but through certain other media, as, for in- 
stance, when it perceives a thing’s essence 
through a property thereof, and the cause 
through its effect. Consequently a man is said 
to have an acute sense in connection with his 
understanding, if, as soon as he apprehends a 
property or effect of a thing, he understands 
the nature of the thing itself, and if he can 
succeed in perceiving its slightest details: 
whereas a man is said to have a dull sense in 
connection with his understanding, if he can- 
not arrive at knowing the truth about a thing, 
without many explanations; in which case, 
moreover, he is unable to obtain a perfect per- 
ception of everything pertaining to the nature 
of that thing. 

Accordingly dulness of sense in connection 
witli understanding denotes a certain weak- 
ness of the mind as to the consideration of 
spiritual goods ; while blindness of mind im- 
plies the complete privation of the knowledge 
of such things. Both are opposed to the gift 
of understanding, whereby a man knows spir- 
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itual goods by apprehending them, and has a 
subtle penetration of their inmost nature. This 
dulness has the character of sin, just as blind- 
ness of mind has, that is, in so far as it is 
voluntary, as evidenced in one who, owing to 
his affection for carnal things, dislikes or 
neglects the careful consideration of spiritual 
things. 

This suffices for the Replies to the Objec- 
tions. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether Blindness of Mind ond Deilness of Sense 
Arise from Sins of the Flesh? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that blindness 
of mind and dulness of sense do not arise from 
sins of the flesh. For Augustine {Retract, i. 4) 
retracts what he had said in his Soliloquies 
(i, 1), God Who didst imh none, hut the. clean 
to know the, truth, and .says (hat one might 
reply that many, even those who arc unclean, 
know many iriiths. Now men Ijecome unclean 
chiefly hy sins of the flesh. Therefore blind- 
ness of mind and dulness of sense are not 
caused l)y sins of the flesh. 

Obj. 2. Further, blindness of mind and dul- 
ness of sense are defects in connection with 
the intellective part of the soul : whereas car- 
nal sins pertain to the corruption of the flesh. 
But the flesh does not act on the soul, but 
rather the reverse. Therefore the sins of the 
flesh do not cause blindness of mind and dul- 
ness of sense. 

Obj. 3. Further, all things are more passive 
to what is near them than to what is remote. 
Now spiritual vices are nearer the mind than 
carnal vices are. Therefore blindness of mind 
and dulness of sense are caused by spiritual 
rather than by carnal vices. 

On the contrary, Gregory says {Moral. 
xxxi. 45) that dulness of sense arises from 
gluttony and blindness of mind from lust. 

I answer that. The perfect intellectual opera- 
tion in man consists in an abstraction from 
sensible phantasms, wherefore the more a 
man’s intellect is freed from those phantasms, 
the more thoi'oughly will it be able to consider 
things intelligible, and to set in order all things 
sensible. Thus Anaxagoras stated that the 
intellect requires to be detached in order to 
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command, and that the agent must have power 
over matter, in order to be able to move ll. 
Now it is evident that pleasure fixes a man’s 
attention on that which he takes pleasure in : 
wherefore the Philosopher says {Ethic, x. 4, S) 
that we all do best that which we take pleas- 
ure in doing, while as to other things, we do 
them either not at all, or in a faint-hearted 
fashion. 

Now carnal vices, namely gluttony and lust, 
are concerned with pleasures of touch in mat- 
ters of food and sex ; and these are the most 
impetuous of all pleasures of the body. For 
this reason these vices cause man’s attention 
to be very firmly fixed on corporeal things, so 
that in c:oiisct|uence man’s operation in regard 
to intelligible things is weakened, more, how- 
ever, by lii.st than by gluttony, forasmuch as 
sexual pleasures ui'c more vehement than those 
of the table. Wherefore lust gives rise to blind- 
ness of mind, which excludes almo.sl entirely 
the knowleilgo of spiritual things, while dul- 
ness of sense arises from gluttony, which makes 
a man weak in regard to (ho same intelligible 
things. On the other hand, the contrary vir- 
tues, viz., abstinence and chastity, dis]30se man 
very much to the perfection of intellectual 
operation. Flence it is written (Dan. i. 17) 
that to these chiidren on account of their ab- 
stinence and coiitinency, God gave knowledge 
and understanding in every book, and ivisdom. 

Reply Obj. 1. Although some who are the 
slaves of carnal vices are at times capable of 
subtle considerations about intelligible things, 
on account of the perfection of their natural 
genius, or of some habit superadded thereto, 
nevertheless, on account of the pleasures of 
the body, it must needs happen that their 
attention is frequently withdrawn from this 
subtle contemplation : wherefore the unclean 
can know some truths, but their uncleanness 
is a clog on their knowdedge. 

Reply Obj. 2. The flesh acts on the intel- 
lective faculties, not by altering them, but 
by impeding their operation in the aforesaid 
manner. 

Reply Obj. 3. It is owing to the fact that 
the carnal vices are further removed from the 
mind, tliat they distract the mind’s attention 
to more remote things, so that they hiirder the 
mind’s contemplation all the more, 
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QUESTION 16 

OE the Precepts OS' Poith, Knowledge and Understanding 
(In Two Articles) 


We must now consider the precepts pertain- 
ing to the aforesaid, and under this head there 
are two points of inquiry: (1) The precepts 
concerning faith; (2) The precepts concern- 
ing the gifts of knowledge and understanding. 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether in the Old Law There Should Hove Been 
Given Precepts of Foith? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that, in the Old 
Law there should have been given precepts of 
faith. Because a precept is about something 
due and necessary. Now it is most necessary 
for man that he should believe, according to 
Heb. xi. 6, Without faith it is impossible to 
please God. Therefore there was very great 
need for precepts of faith to be given. 

Obj. 2, Further, the New Testament is con- 
tained in the Old, as the reality in the figure, 
as stated above (I-II, Q. 107, A, 3). Now the 
New Testament contains explicit precepts of 
faith, for instance Jo. xiv. I : Yott believe in 
God; believe also in Me. Therefore it seems 
that some precepts of faith ought to have been 
given^in the Old Law also. 

Obj. 3. Further, to prescribe the act of a 
virtue comes to the same as to forbid the 
opposite vices. Now Uic Old Law contained 
many precepts forbidding unbelief ; thus (Exod. 
XX, 3) ; Tkoti shalt not have strange gods before 
Me, and (Deut. xiii. 1-3) they were forbidden 
to hear the words of the prophet or dreamer 
who might wish to turn them away from their 
faith in God. Therefore precepts of faith 
should have been given in the Old Law also. 

Obj. 4. Further, confession is an act of 
faith, as stated above (Q, 3, A. 1). Now the 
Old Law contained precepts about the confes- 
sion and the promulgation of faith; for they 
were commanded (Exod. xii. 27) that, when 
their children should ask them, they should 
tell them the meaning of the paschal observ- 
ance, and (Deut. xiii. 9) they were commanded 
to slay anyone who disseminated doctrine con- 
trary to faith. Therefore the Old Law should 
have contained precepts of faith. 

Obj. S. Further, all the books of the Old 
Testament are contained in the Old Law: 
wherefore Our Lord said (John xv. 25) that it 
Was written in the Law: They have hated Me 
mtmut caiise, although this is found written 
m Is. xxxiv. and Ixviii. Now it is written 


(Ecclus, ii. 8) ; Ye that fear the Lord, believe 
Hifn. Therefore the Old Law should have con- 
tained precepts of faith. 

On the contrary, The Apostle (Rom. iii. 27) 
calls the Old Law the laio of ivorks which he 
contrasts with the law of faith. Therefore the 
Old Law ought not to have contained precepts 
of faith. 

] answer that, A master does not impose 
laws on others than his subjects; wherefore 
the precepts of a law presuppose that everyone 
who receives the law is subject to the giver of 
the law. Now the primary sulijoctiuu of man 
to God is by faith, according to tleb. xi. fr. 
lie that cometh in God, must believe l/ial lie 
is. Uence faith is presupposed to the pvece[)ls 
of the Law; for which reason (Exod. xx. 2) 
that which is of faith, is set down before the 
legal precepts, in the words, / am the Lord 
thy God, Who brought thee out of the laud of 
Egypt, and, likewise (Deut. vi. 4), the words, 
Hear, 0 Israel, the Lord thy (Vulg., — our) God 
is one, precede the recording of the precepts. 

Since, however, faith contains many things 
subordinate to the faith whereby we believe 
that God is, which is the first and chief of all 
articles of faith, as staled above (Q. I, AA. 1, 
7), it follows that, if we presuppose faith in 
God, whereby man’s mind is subjected to Him, 
it is possible for precepts to be given about 
other articles of faith. Thus Augustine ex- 
pounding the words: This is My command- 
ment (Jo. XV. 12) says (Tract. Ixxxiii, hi Joan.) 
that we have received many precepts of faith. 
In the Old Law, however, the secret thing? 
of faith were not to be set before the people, 
wherefore, presupposing their faith in one God, 
no other precepts of faith were given in the 
Old Law. 

Reply Oh], 1. Faith is necessary as being 
the principle of spiritual life, wherefore it is 
presupposed before the receiving of the Law. 

Reply Obj. 2. Even then Our Lord both 
presupposed something of faith, namely belief 
in one God, when He said : You believe in God, 
and commanded something, namely, belief in 
the Incarnation whereby one Person is God 
and man. This explanation of faith belongs to 
the faith of the New Testament, wherefore He 
added : Believe also in Me. 

Reply Obj. L The prohibitive precepts re- 
gard sins, which corrupt virtue. Now virtue 
is corrupted by any particular defect, as stated 
above (I-II, Q, ig, A. 4, aef 3 : Q. 19, A. 6, ad 
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1, A. 7, ad 3). Therefore faith in one God 
being presupposed, prohibitive precepts had to 
be given in the Old Law, so that men might 
be warned off those particular defects whereby 
their faith might be corrupted. 

Reply Ob'], 4. Confession of faith and the 
teaching thereof also presuppose man’s sub- 
mission to God by faith : so that the Old Law 
could contain precepts relating to the confes- 
sion and teaching of faith, rather than to faith 
itself. 

Reply Obj. S. In this passage, again, that 
faith is presupposed whereby we believe that 
God is ; hence it begins. Ye that fear the Lord, 
which is not possible without faith. The words 
which follow,-— Zic/ie7;e Him, must be referred 
to certain special articles of faith, chielly to 
those things which God promises to them that 
obey Him, wherefore the passage concludes, — 
and your reward shall not be made void. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whothor the Precepts Referring to Knowledge and 
Understanding Wore Fittingly Sot Down in 
the Old Low? 

Wc proceed thvs to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the pre- 
cepts referring to knowledge and understand- 
ing were unfittingly set down in the Old Law. 
For knowledge and understanding pertain to 
cognition. Now cognition precedes and directs 
action. Therefore the precepts referring to 
Icnowledge and understanding should precede 
the precepts of the Law referring to action. 
Since, then, the first precepts of the Law are 
those of the decalogue, it seems that precepts 
of knowledge and understanding should have 
been given a place among the precepts of the 
decalogue. 

Obj. 2. Further, learning precedes teaching, 
for a man must learn from another before he 
teaches another. Now the Old Law contains 
precepts about teaching, — both affirmative pre- 
cepts, as, for example (Deut. iv. 9), Thou shall 
teach them to thy sons, and to thy grandsons, 
— and prohibitive precepts, as, for instance 
(Deut. iv. 2), You shall not add to the rvord 
that 1 speak to you, neither shall you take 
away from it. Therefore it seems that man 
ought to have been given also some precepts 
directing him to learn. 

Obj. 3. Further, knowledge and understand- 
ing seem more necessary to a priest than to 
a king, wherefore it is written (Malach. ii. 7) : 
The lips of the priest shall keep knowledge, 
and they shall seek the law at his mouth, and 
(Osee iv. 6) : Because thou hast rejected 
knowledge, I will reject thee, that thou shall 
not do the office of priesthood to Me. Now 
the king is commanded to learn knowledge of 
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the Law (Deut. xvii. 18, 19). Much more, 
therefore, should the Law have commanded 
the priests to learn the Law. 

Obj. 4. FurLher, it is not possible while 
asleep to meditate on things pertaining to 
knowledge and understanding: moreover it is 
hindered by extraneous occupations. There- 
fore it is unlittingly commanded (Deut. vi. 7) : 
Thou shah meditate upon them sitting in thy 
house, and walking on thy journey, sleeping 
and rising. Therefore the precepts relating to 
knowledge and understanding are unfittingly 
set down in the Law. 

On the contrary. It is written (Deut. iv. 6) : 
That, hearing all these precepts, they may say. 
Behold a wise and undcr.handing people. 

1 an.swcr that, Three things may be con- 
sidered in relation to knowledge and under- 
standing: first, the reception thereof ; secondly, 
the use; and thirdly, their preservation. Now 
the reception of knowledge or understanding, 
is by means of teaching and learning, and both 
arc prescribed in the luiw. For it is written 
(Deut. vi. 6) : These words tvhich I command 
thee . . ., shall be in thy heart. This refers to 
learning, since it is the duty of a disciple to 
apply his mind to what is said, while the words 
that follow, — and than shalt tell them to thy 
children, refer to teaching. 

The use of knowledge and understanding is 
the meditation on those things which one 
knows or understands. In reference to this, 
the text goes on, — thou shalt meditate upon 
them sitting in thy house, etc. 

Their preservation is effected by the mem- 
ory, and, as regards this, the text continues, — 
and thou shalt bind them as a sign on thy 
hand, and they shall be and shall move be- 
tween thy eyes. And thou shall write them in 
the entry, and on the doors of thy house. Thus 
the continual remembrance of God’s command- 
ments is signified, since it is impossible for 
us to forget those things which are continually 
attracting the notice of our senses, whether by 
touch, as those things we hold in our hands, 
or by sight, as those things which are ever 
before our eyes, or to which we are continually 
returning, for instance, to the house door. 
Moreover it is clearly stated (Deut. iv. 9) : 
Forget not the words that thy eyes have seen 
and let them not go out of thy heart all the 
days of thy life. 

We read of these things also being com- 
manded more notably in the New Testament, 
both in the teaching of the Gospel and in that 
of the apostles. 

Reply Obj. 1. According to Deut. iv. 6, this 
is your wisdom and understanding in the sight 
of the nations. By this we are given to under- 
stand that the wisdom and understanding of 
tliose who believe in God consist in the pre- 
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cepts of the Law. Wherefore the precepts of 
the Law had to be given first, and afterwards 
men had to be led to know and understand 
ihera, and so it was not fitting that the afore- 
said precepts should be placed among the pre- 
cepts of the decalogue which take the first 
place. 

Reply Ob'], 2. There are also in the Law 
precepts relating to learning, as stated above. 
Nevertheless teaching was commanded more 
expressly than learning, because it concerned 
the learned, who were not under any other 
authority, but were immediately under the 
law, and to them the precepts of the Law were 
given. On the other hand learning concerned 
the people of lower degree, and these the pre- 
cepts of the Law have to reach through the 
learned. 

Reply Obj. 3. Knowledge of the Law is so 
closely bound up with the priestly office that 
being charged with the office implies being 
charged to know the Law : hence there was no 


need for special precepts to lie given about 
the training of the priests. On the other hand, 
the doctrine of God’s law is not so innind up 
with the kingly office, because a king is placed 
over his people in temporal matteis; hence it 
is especially commanded that the king should 
be instructed by the priests about things per- 
taining to the law of God. 

Reply Obj. 4. That precept of the Law does 
not mean that man should meditate on God’s 
law by sleeping, but during sleep, i.e., that 
he should meditate on the law of God when 
he is preparing to sleep, because this leads to 
his having better phantasms while asleep, in 
so far as our movements pass from the state 
of vigil to the state of sleep, as the Philosopher 
explains {Ethic, i. 13). In like manner we are 
commanded to meditate on the Law in (‘very 
action of ours, not that we arc bound to Ije 
always actually thinking ;d)out tlie haw, Inil 
that we should legulate all our actions accord- 
ing to it. 


QUESTION 17 

Of Hope, Considered in Ifself 

(In Eight Articles) 


Afttsr treating of faith, we must consider 
hope and (1) hope itself; (2) the gift of fear; 
(3) the contrary vices; (4) the corresponding 
precepts. The first of these points gives rise 
to a twofold consideration: (1) hope, con- 
sidered in itself; (2) its subject. 

Under the first head there are eight points 
of inquiry: (1) Whether hope is a virtue? 

(2) Whether its object is eternal happiness? 

(3) Whether, by the virtue of hope, one man 
may hope for another’s happiness ? (4) Whether 
a man may lawfully hope in man ? (5) Whether 
hope is a theological virtue? (6) Of its distinc- 
tion from the other theological virtues; (7) Of 
its relation to faith; (8) Of its relation to 
charity. 

FIRST ARTICLE 
Whether Hope Is a Virtue? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that hope is not 
a virtue. For no man makes ill use of a virtue, 
as Augustine states {De Lib. Arb. ii. 18). But 
one may make ill use of hope, since the pas- 
sion of hope, like the other passions, is subject 
to a mean and extremes. Therefore hope is 
not a virtue. 

Obj. 2. Further, no virtue results from 
merits, since God works virtue in us without 
us, as Augustine states (De Grat. et Lib. Arb. 


xvii). But hope is caused by grace and merits, 
according to the Master {Sent, iii, D. 26). 
Therefore hope is not a virtue. 

Obj. 3. Further, virtiie is the disposition of 
a perfect thing {Phys. vii, text. 17, 18). But 
hope is the disposition of an imperfect thing, 
of one, namely, that lacks what it hopes to 
have. Therefore hope is not a virtue. 

On the contrary, Gregory says {Moral. 
i. 33) that the three daughters of Job signify 
these three virtues, faith, hope and charity. 
Therefore hope is a virtue. 

7 answer that. According to the Philosopher 
{Ethic, ii, 6) the virtue of a thing is that which 
makes its subject good, and its work good like- 
wise. Consequently wherever we find a good 
human act, it must correspond to some human 
virtue. Now in all things measured and ruled, 
the good is that which attains its proper rule : 
thus we say that a coat is good if it neither 
exceeds nor falls short of its proper measure- 
ment. But, as we stated above (Q. 8, A. 3, 
adz) human acts have a twofold measure ; one 
is proximate and homogeneous, viz., the rea- 
son, while the other is remote and excelling, 
viz., God: wherefore every human act is good, 
which attains reason or God Himself. Now 
the act of hope, whereof we speak now, attains 
God. For, as we have already stated (I-II, 
Q. 40, A. 1), when we were treating of the 
passion of hope, the object of hope is a future 
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good, difficuU but possible to obtiiin. Now a 
thing is possible lo us in two ways: first, by 
ourselves, secondly, by means of others, as 
stated in Ethic, iii. Wherefore, in so far as 
we hope for anything as being possible to us 
by means of the Divine assistance, our hope 
attains God Himself, on Whose help it leans. 
It is therefore evident that hope is a virtue, 
since it causes a human act to be good and 
to attain its due rule. 

Reply Ob], 1. In the passions, the mean of 
virtue depends on right reason being attained, 
wherein also consists the essence of virtue. 
Wherefore in hope too, the good of virtue de- 
pends on a man’s attaining, by hoping, the 
due rule, viz., God. Consequently man cannot 
make ill use of hope which attains God, as 
neither can he make ill use of moral virtue 
which attaiiis the reason, because to attain 
thus is to make good use of virtue. Neverthe- 
less, the hope of which wo sjreak now, is not 
a passion but a habit of the mind, as wc shall 
show further on (A. S; Q. 18, A. 1). 

Reply Ob], 2. Hope is said to ari.se from 
merits, as regards the thing hoped for, in so 
far as wc hope to obtain happiness by means 
of grace and merits ; or as regards the act of 
living hope. The habit itself of hope, whereby 
we hope to obtain happiness, does not flow 
from our merits, but from grace alone. 

Reply Ob). 3. tie who hopes is indeed im- 
perfect in relation to that which he hopes to 
obtain, but has not as yet ; yet he is perfect, 
in so far as he already attains his proper rule, 
viz., God, on Whose help he leans. 


SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether Eternal Happiness Is the Proper Object 
of Hope? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that eternal 
happiness is not the proper object of hope. 
For a man does not hope for that which sur- 
passes every movement of his soul, since hope 
itself is a movement of the soul. Now eternal 
happiness surpasses every movement of the 
human soul, for the Apostle says (1 Cor. ii. 9) 
that it hath not entered into the heart of man. 
Therefore happiness is not the proper object 
of hope. 

Obj. 2. Further, prayer is an expression of 
hope, for it is written (Ps. xxxvi. S) : Commit 
thy way to the Lord, and trust in Him, and 
He will do it. Now it is lawful for man to 
pray God not only for eternal happiness, but 
also for the goods, both temporal and spiritual, 
of the present life, and, as evidenced by the 
Lord’s Prayer, to be delivered from evils which 
will no longer be in eternal happiness. There- 


fore eternal happiness is not the proper object 
of hope. 

Obj. 3. Further, the object of hope is some- 
thing dilTicult. Now many things besides eter- 
nal happiness are difficult to man. Therefore 
eternal happiness is not the proper object of 
hope. 

On the contrary, The Apostle says (Heb. 
vi. 19) that we have hope which entereth in. 
i.e., maketh us to enter, . . . within the veil. 
i.e., into the happiness of heaven, according 
to the interpretation of a gloss on these word >. 
Therefore the object of hope is eternal happi- 
ness. 

1 answer that. As stated above (A. 1), the 
hope of which we speak now, attains God by 
leaning on tils help in order lo obtain the 
hoped for good. Now an effect must be pro- 
portionate to its cause. Wlu'ri'fore the good 
which we ought to hope for from God properly 
and chiefly, is the infinite good, which is pro- 
portionate to the jiower of our divine helpei, 
since it belongs to an infinite power lo lead 
anyone to an infinite good. Such a good is 
eternal life, which consists in the enjoyment 
of God Flimself. For wc should hope from 
Fliin for nothing less than Himself, since His 
goodness, whereby he imiiarts good things to 
His creature, is no less than His Essence 
Therefore the proper and principal object of 
hope is eternal happiness. 

Reply Obj. 1. Eternal happiness does not 
enter into the heart of man perfectly, i.e., so 
that it be possible for a wayfarer to know its 
nature and quality ; yet, under the general no- 
tion of the perfect good, it is possible for it to 
be apprehended by a man, and it is in this way 
that the movement of hope towards it arises. 
Hence the Apostle says pointedly (Heb. vi. 19) 
that hope enters in, even within the veil, be- 
cause that which we hope for is as yet veiled, 
so to speak. 

Reply Obj. 2. We ought not to pray God 
for any other goods, except in reference to 
eternal happiness. Hence hope regards eternal 
happiness chiefly, and other things, for which 
we pray God, it regards secondarily and as 
referred to eternal happiness; just as faith 
regards God principally, and, secondarily, 
those things which are referred to God, as 
stated above (Q. 1, A. 1). 

Reply Obj. 3. To him that longs for some- 
thing great, all lesser things seem small ; 
wherefore to him that hopes for eternal happi- 
ness, nothing else appears arduous, as com- 
pared with that hope; although, as compared 
with the capability of the man who hopes, 
other things besides may be arduous to him, 
so that he may have hope for such things in 
reference to its principal object. 
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THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether One Man May Hope for Another's 

Eternal Happiness? 

I'Ve proceed thus to the Third Article : — 
Objection 1. It would seem that one may- 
hope for another’s eternal happiness. For the 
Apostle says (Philip, i. 6) : Being confident of 
this very thing, that He Who hath begun a 
good work in you, will perfect it unto the day 
of Jesus Christ. Now the perfection of that 
day will be eternal happiness. Therefore one 
man may hope for another’s eternal happiness. 

Obj. 2. Further, whatever we ask of God, 
we hope to obtain from Him. But we ask 
God to bring others to eternal happiness, ac- 
cording to James v. 16: Pray for one another 
that you may bo saved. Therefore we can hope 
for another’s eternal happiness. 

Obj. 2). Further, hope and despair are about 
the same obiect. Now it is possible to despair 
of another’s eternal happiness, else Augustine 
would have no reason for saying {De Verb. 
Dom., Serra. Ixxi) that we should not despair 
of anyone so long as he lives. Therefore one 
can also hope for another’s eternal salvation. 

On the contrary, Augustine says {Enchirid. 
viii) that hope is only of such things as belong 
to him who is supposed to hope for them. 

I answer that. We can hope for something 
in two ways: first, absolutely, and thus the 
object of hope is always something arduous 
and pertaining to the person who hopes. Sec- 
ondly, we can hope for something, through 
something else being presupposed, and in this 
way its object can be something pertaining to 
someone else. In order to explain this we must 
observe that love and hope differ in this, that 
love denotes union between lover and beloved, 
while hope denotes a movement or a stretching 
forth of the appetite towards an arduous good. 
Now union is of things that are distinct, 
wherefore love can directly regard the other 
whom a man unites to himself by love, looking 
upon him as his other self : whereas movement 
is always towards its own term which is pro- 
portionate to the subject moved. Therefore 
hope regards directly one’s own good, and not 
that which pertains to another. Yet if we pre- 
suppose the union of love with another, a man 
v':an hope for and desire something for another 
man, as for himself ; and, accordingly, he can 
hope for another’s eternal life, inasmuch as 
he is united^ to him by love, and just as it is 
the same virtue of charity whereby a man 
loves God, himself, and his neighbor, so too 
it is the same virtue of hope, whereby a man 
hopes for himself and for another. 

This suffices for the Replies to the Objec- 
tions. 


FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether a Man Can Lawfully Hope in Man? 

We proceed this to the Itourth Article : — 
Objection 1. It would seem that one may 
lawfully hope in man. For the object of hope 
is eternal happiness. Now we are helped to 
obtain eternal happiness by the patronage of 
the saints, for Gregory says (Dialog, i. S) that 
predestination is furthered by the saints’ 
prayers. Therefore one may hope in man. 

Obj. 2. Further, if a man may not hope in 
another man, it ought not to be reckoned a 
sin in a man, that one should not be able to 
hope in him. Yet this is reckoned a vice in 
some, as appears from Jer. ix. 4 : i.et every 
man take heed of his neighbor, and lei him 
not trust in any brother of his. Therefore it 
is lawful to trust in a man. 

Obj. 3. Further, prayer is the exprosaiou of 
hope, as stated above (A. 2, Obj. 2). Hiij it 
is lawful to pray to a man for .somelhing. 
Therefore it is lawful to hope in him. 

On the contrary, It is written (Jer. xvii. S ) : 
Cursed be the man that irusteth in man, 

J answer that, Hope, as stated above (A. 1; 
I-II, Q. 40, A. 7), regards two things, viz., the 
good which it intends to obtain, and the help 
by which that good is obtained. Now the good 
which a man hopes to obtain, has the aspect 
of a final cause, while the help by which one 
hopes to obtain that good, has the character 
of an efficient cause. Now in each of these 
kinds of cause we find a principal and a sec- 
ondary cause. For the principal end is the last 
end, while the secondary end is that which is 
referred to an end. In like manner the prin- 
cipal efficient cause is the first agent, while the 
secondary efficient cause is the secondary and 
instrumental agent. Now hope regards eternal 
happiness as its last end, and the Divine assist- 
ance as the first cause leading to happiness. 

Accordingly, just as it is not lawful to hope 
for any good save happiness, as one’s last end, 
but only as something referred to final happi- 
ness, so too, it is unlawful to hope in any man, 
or any creature, as though it were the first 
cause of movement towards happiness. It is, 
however, lawful to hope in a man or a creature 
as being the secondary and instrumental ggent, 
through whom one is helped to obtain any 
goods that are ordained to happiness. It is in 
this way that we turn to the saints, and that 
we ask men also for certain things; and for 
this reason some are blamed in that tlrey can- 
not be trusted to give help. 

This suffices for the Replies to the Object 
tions. 
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FIFTH ARTICLE 

Wheflior Hope Is a Theological Virtue? 

T'Fe proceed thus to the Fijth Article : — 

Objcctioji ]. It would seem that hope is not 
a theological virtue. For a theological virtue 
is one that has God for its object. Now hope 
has for its object not only God but also other 
goods which we hope to obtain from God. 
Therefore hope is not a theological virtue. 

Obj. 2. Further, a theological virtue is not 
a mean between two vices, as stated above 
(I-II, Q. 64, A. 4). But hope is a mean be- 
tween presumption and despair. Therefore 
hope is not a theological virtue. 

Obj. 3. Further, expectation belongs to 
longanimity which is a species of fortitude. 
Since, then, hojre is a kind of expectation, it 
seems that hope is not a theological, but a 
moral virtue, 

Obj. A. Further, the olijoct of hope is some- 
thing arduous. But it belongs to magnanimity, 
which is a moral virtue, to tend to the ardu- 
ous. 'rherefore hope is a moral, and not a theo- 
logical, virtue. 

On the contrary, J-Tope is enumerated 
(1 Cor. xiii) together with faith and charily, 
which are theological virtues. 

I answer that, Since specific differences, by 
their very nature, divide a genus, in order to 
decide under what division we must place 
hope, we must observe whence it derives its 
character of virtue. 

Now it has been stated above (A. 1) that 
hope has the character of virtue from the fact 
that it attains the supreme rule of human 
actions; and this it attains both as its first 
efficient cause, in as much as it leans on its 
assistance, and as its last final cause, in as 
much as it expects happiness in the enjoyment 
thereof. Hence it is evident that God is the 
principal object of hope, considered as a vir- 
tue. Since, then, the very idea of a theological 
virtue is one that has God for its object, as 
stated above (I-II, Q. 62, A. 1), it is eviclent 
that hope is a theological virtue. 

Reply Obj. 1. Whatever else hope expects 
to obtain, it hopes for it in reference to God 
as the last end, or as the first efficient cause, 
as stated above (A. 4). 

Reply Obj. 2. In things measured and ruled 
the mean consists in the measure or rule being 
attained; if we go beyond the rule, there is 
excess, if we fall short of the rule, there is 
deficiency. But in the rule or measure itself 
there is no such thing as a mean or extremes. 
Now a moral virtue is concerned with things 
ruled by reason, and these things are its proper 
object; wherefore it is proper to it to follow 
the mean as regards its proper object, On the 
other hand, a theological virtue is concerned 


with the First Rule not ruled by another rule, 
and that Rule is its proper object. Wherefore 
it is not proper for a theological virtue, with 
regard to its proper object, to follow the mean, 
although this may happen to it accidentally 
with regard to something that is referred to 
its principal object. Thus faith can have no 
mean or extremes in the point of trusting to 
the First Truth, in which it is impossible to 
trust too much; whereas on the part of the 
things believed, it may have a mean and ex- 
tremes; for instance one truth is a mean be- 
tween two falsehoods. So too, hope has no 
mean or extremes, as regards its principal ob- 
ject, since it is impossible to trust too much 
in the Divine assistance ; yet it may have a 
mean and extremes, as regards those things 
a man trusts to obtain, in so far as he either 
presumes above his capal)ility, or despairs of 
things of which he is capal)le. 

Reply Obj. 3. The expectation which is 
mentioned in the definition of hope does not 
imply delay, :i.s doe.s the expectation which 
belongs to longanimity. It implies a reference 
to the Divine assistance, whether that which 
we hope for be delayed or not. 

Reply Obj. 4. Magnanimity tends to some- 
thing arduous in the hope of obtaining some- 
thing that is within one’s power, wherefore its 
proper object is the doing of great things. 
On the other hand hope, as a theological vir- 
tue, regards something arduous, to be obtained 
by another’s help, as stated above (A. 1). 


SIXTH ARTICLE 

Whether Hope Is Distinct from the Other Theological 
Virtues? 

We proceed thus to the Sixth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that hope is 
not distinct from the other theological virtues. 
For habits are distinguished by their objects, 
as stated above (f-II, Q. 54, A. 2). Now the 
object of hope is the same as of the other theo- 
logical virtues. Therefore hope is not distinct 
from the other theological virtues. 

Obj. 2. Further, in the symbol of faith, 
whereby we make profession of faith, we say: 
I expect the resurrection of the dead and the 
life of the tvorld to come. Now expectation 
of future happiness belongs to hope, as stated 
above (A. 5). Therefore hope is not distinct 
from faith. 

Obj. 3. Further, by hope man tends to God. 
But this belongs properly to charity. There- 
fore hope is not distinct from charity. 

On the contrary. There cannot be number 
without distinction. Now hope is numbered 
with the other theological virtues: for Gregory 
says {Moral, i. 16) that the three virtues are 
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faith, hope, and charity. Therefore hope is 
distinct from the theological virtues. 

1 answer that, A virtue is said to be theo- 
logical from having God for the object to 
which it adheres. Now one may adhere to a 
thing in two ways: hrst, for its own sake, 
secondly, because something else is attained 
thereby. Accordingly charity makes us adhere 
to God for His own sake, uniting our minds 
to God by the emotion of love. 

On the other hand, hope and faith make 
man adhere to God as to a principle where- 
from certain things accrue to us. Now we 
derive from God both knowledge of truth and 
the attainment of perfect goodness. Accord- 
ingly faith makes us adhere to God, as the 
source whence we derive the knowledge of 
truth, since we believe that what God tells us 
is true: while hope makes us adhere to God, 
as the source whence we derive perfect good- 
ness, i.e., in so far as, by hope, we trust to 
the Divine assistance for obtaining happiness. 

Reply Oh), 1. God is the object of these 
virtues under different aspects, as stated above: 
and a different aspect of the object suffices 
for the distinction of habits, as stated above 
(I-II, Q, 54, A. 2). 

Reply Ob'). 2. Expectation is mentioned in 
the symbol of faith, not as though it were the 
proper act of faith, but because the act of hope 
presupposes the act of faith, as we shall stale 
further on (A. 7). Hence an act of faith is 
expressed in the act of hope. 

Reply Ob'], 3. Hope makes us tend to God, 
as to a good to be obtained finally, and as to 
a helper strong to assist: whereas charity, 
properly speaking, makes us tend to God, by 
uniting our affections to Him, so that we live, 
not for ourselves, but for God. 


SEVENTH ARTICLE 
Whether Hope Precedes Faith? 

We proceed thus to the Seventh Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that hope pre- 
cedes faith. Because a gloss on Fs. xxxvi. 3, 
Trust in the Lord, and do good, says: Hope 
is the entrance to faith and the beginning of 
salvation. But salvation is by faith whereby 
we are justified. Therefore hope precedes faith. 

Obj. 2, Further, that which is included in 
a definition should precede the thing defined 
and be more known. But hope is included in 
the definition of faith (Heb. xi. 1 ) : Faith is 
the substance of things to be hoped for. There- 
fore hope precedes faith. 

Obj. 3. Further, hope precedes a meritori- 
ous act, for the Apostle says (1 Cor. ix. 10); 
He that plougheth should plough in hope , , . 


to receive fruit. Rut the act of fuilh is merito- 
rious. Therefore hope precedes faith. 

On the contrary, It is wiiUcn (hlalth. i. 2) : 
Abraham begot Isaac, i.e., Faith begot hope, 
according to a gloss. 

/ ansxoer that, Absolutely speaking, faith 
precedes hope. For the object of hope is a 
future good, arduous but possible to obtain. 
In order, therefore, that we may hope, it is 
necessary for the object of hope to be pro- 
posed to us as possible. Now the object of 
hope is, in one way, eternal happiness, and, 
in another way, the Divine assistance, as ex- 
plained above (A. 2; A. b, ad 3): and both 
of these are proposed to us by faith, whereby 
we come to know that we are able to obtain 
eternal life, and that for this purpose the 
Divine assistance is ready for u.s, accorrling to 
Heb. xi. 6: He that conicth to God, iini.st be- 
lieve that He is, and is a rewarder to them 
that seek Him. Therefore it is evident thnl 
faith precedes hope, 

Reply Obj. 1. As the same glo.ss ol)sc'rvc.s 
further on, hope is called the cn frame to faith, 
i.e., of the thing believed, because by hope we. 
enter in to sec what we believe. — Or we may 
reply that it is called the entrance to faith, 
because thereby man begins to be established 
and perfected in faith. 

Reply Obj. 2. The thing to be hoped for is 
included in the definition of faith, because the 
proper object of faith, is something not appar- 
ent in itself, tience it was necessary to express 
it in a circumlocution by something resulting 
from faith. 

Reply Obj. 3. Hope does not precede every 
meritorious act ; but it suffices for it to accom- 
pany or follow it. 

EIGHTH ARTICLE 
Whether Charity Precedes Hope? 

We proceed thus to the Eighth Article : — 
Objection 1. It would seem that charity pre- 
cedes hope. For Ambrose says on Luke xvii. 6, 
If you had faith like to a grain of mustard- 
seed, etc.; Charity flows from faith, and hope 
from charity. But faith precedes charity. 
Therefore charity precedes hope. 

Obj. 2. Further, Augustine says {De Civ. 
Dei xiv. 9) that good emotions and affections 
proceed from love and holy charity. Now to 
hope, considered as an act of hope, is a good 
emotion of the soul. Therefore it flows from 
charity. 

Obj. 3. Further, tlie Master says {Sent, iii, 
D. 26) that hope proceeds from merits, which 
precede not only the thing hoped for, but also 
hope itself, which, in the order of nature, is 
preceded by charity. Therefore charity pre- 
cedes hope. 
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On the contrary, The Apostle says (1 Tim. 
i. 5) : The end of the co mmand meut is charity 
from a pine heart, and a good conscience, i.e., 
from hope, according to a gloss. Therefore 
hope precedes charity. 

/ answer that, Order is twofold. One is the 
order of generation and of matter, in respect 
of which the imperfect precedes the perfect: 
the other is the order of perfection and form, 
in respect of which the perfect naturally pre- 
cedes the imperfect. In respect of the first 
order hope precedes charity; and this is clear 
from the fact that hope and all movements 
of the appetite flow from love, as stated above 
(I-II, Q. 27, A. 4 : Q. 28, A. 6, ad 2: Q. 40, A. 7) 
in the treatise on the passions. 

Now there is a perfect, and an imperfect 
love. Perfect love is that whereby a man is 
loved in himself, as when someone wishes a 
person some good for Ids own sake; thus a 
man loves his friend. Imperfect love is that 
whereby a man love something, not for its 
own sake, but that he may obtain that good 
for himself ; thus a man loves what he desires. 
The first love of (lod pertains to charity, which 
adheres to God tor I-lis own sake; while hope 
pertains to the second love, since he that 
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hopes, intends to obtain possession of some- 
thing for himself. 

Hence in the order of generation, hope pre- 
cedes charity. For just as a man is led to love 
God, through fear of being punished by Him 
for his sins, as Augustine states (In primam 
canon. Joan., I'ract. ix), so too, hope leads to 
charity, in as much as a man through hoping 
to be rewarded by God, is encouraged to love 
God and obey His commandments. On the 
other hand, in the order of perfection charity 
naturally precedes hope, wherefore, with the 
advent of charity, hope is made more perfect, 
because we hope chiefly in our friends. It is 
in this sense that Ambrose states {Olij. 1) that 
charity flows from hope; so that this suffices 
for the Reply to the First Objection. 

Reply Obj. 2. Hope and eveiy movement 
of the appetite proceed from some kind of 
love, whereby the expected good is loved, but 
nof every kind of hope proceeds from charity, 
bid only the movement of living hope, viz., 
that whereby nvin hopes to obtain good from 
God, as from a friend. 

Reply Obj. 3. The hfastcr is speaking of 
living hope, which is naturally preccdecl by 
charity anil the merits caused by charity. 


THE SUBJECT OF HOPE 


QUESTION 18 
Of the Subieef of Hope 

(In Four Articles) 


We must now consider the subject of hope, 
under which head there are four points of 
inquiry; (1) Whether the virtue of hope is in 
the will as its subject? (2) Whether it is in 
the blessed? (3) Whether it is in the damned? 
(4) Whether there is certainty in the hope of 
a wayfarer? 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether Hope Is in Ihe Will As Its Subject? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1 . It would seem that hope is not 
in the will as its subject. For the object of 
hope is an arduous good, as stated above 
(Q. 17, A. 1; I-II, Q. 40, A. 1). Now the 
arduous is the object, not of the will, but of 
the irascible. Therefore hope is not in the will 
but in the irascible. 

Obj. 2. Further, where one suffices it is 
superfluous to add another. Now charity suf- 
fices for the perfecting of the will, which is 
the most perfect of the virtues. Therefore hope 
is not in the will. 

Obj. 3. Further, the one same power cannot 
exercise two acts at the same time; thus the 
intellect cannot understand many things simul- 


taneously. Now the act of hope can be at the 
same time as an act of charity. Since, then, 
the act of charity evidently belongs to the will, 
it follows that the act of hope does not belong 
to that power ; so that, therefore, hope is not 
in the will. 

On the contrary. The soul is not apprehen- 
sive of God save as regards the mind in which 
is memory, intellect and will, as Augustine 
declares {De "Trin. xiv. 3, 6). Now hope is a 
theological virtue having God for its object. 
Since therefore it is neither in the memory, 
nor in the intellect, which belong to the cogni- 
tive faculty, it follows that it is in the will as 
its subject. 

I answer that. As shown above (P. I, Q. 87, 
A. 2), habits are known by their acts. Now 
the act of hope is a movement of the appeti- 
tive faculty, since its object is a good. And, 
since there is a twofold appetite in man, 
namely, the sensitive which is divided into 
irascible and concupiscible, and the intellec- 
tive appetite, called the will, as stated in the 
First Part (Q. 82, A. 5), those movements 
which occur in the lower appetite, are with 
passion, while those in the higher appetite arc 
without passion, as shown above {ibid,, ad 1 : 
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I-II, Q. 22, A. 3, ad 3). Now the act of the 
virtue of hope cannot belong to the sensitive 
appetite, since the good which is the principal 
object of this virtue, is not a sensible but a 
Divine good. Therefore hope resides in the 
higher appetite, called the will, and not in the 
lower appetite, of which the irascible is a part. 

Reply Ob}. 1. The object of the irascible is 
an arduous sensible : whereas the object of the 
virtue of hope is an arduous intelligible, or 
rather superintelligible. 

Reply Ob'], 2. Charity peifects the will suffi- 
ciently with regard to one act, which is the 
act of loving; but another virtue is required 
in order to perfect it with regard to its other 
act, which is that of hoping. 

Reply Ob}. 3, The movement of hope and 
the movement of charity are mutually related, 
as was shown above (Q. 17, A. 8) . Hence there 
is no reason why both movements should not 
belong at the same time to the same power: 
even as the intellect can understand many 
things at the same time if they be related to 
one another, as stated in the First Part (Q. 85, 
A. 4). 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether in the Blessed There Is Hope? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article ; — 
Objection 1. It would seem that in the 
blessed there is hope. For Christ was a perfect 
comprehensor from the first moment of His 
conception, Now He had hope, since, accord- 
ing to a gloss, the words of Ps. xxx. 2, In Thee, 
0 Lord, have 1 hoped are said in His person. 
Therefore in the blessed there can be hope. 

Obj. 2. Further, even as the obtaining of 
happiness is an arduous good, so is its con- 
tinuation. Now, before they obtain happiness, 
men hope to obtain it, Therefore, after they 
have obtained it, they can hope to continue in 
its possession. 

Obj. 3. Further, by the virtue of hope, a 
man can hope for happiness, not only for him- 
self, but also for others, as stated above (Q. 17, 
A. 3) . But the blessed who are in heaven hope 
for the happiness of others, else they would 
not pray for them. Therefore there can be 
hope in them. 

Obj. 4. Further, the happiness of the saints 
implies not only glory of the soul but also 
glory of the body. Now the souls of the saints 
in heaven, look yet for the glory of their bodies 
(Apoc. vi. 10: Augustine, — Gen. ad lit. xii. 35). 
Therefore in the blessed there can be hope. 

On the contrary, The Apostle says (Rom. 
viii. 24) ; What a man seeth, why doth he hope 
for? Now the blessed enjoy the sight of God. 
Therefore hope has no place in them. 

_ / answer that, If what gives a thing its spe- 
cies be removed, the species is destroyed, and 


that thing cannot remain the same; just as, 
when a natural body loses its form, it does 
not remain the sanu- specifically. Now hope 
takes its species fiom its principial object, even 
as the other virtues do, ;is was shown above 
(Q. 17, AA._5, 6; I-II, Q. 54, A. 2): and its 
principal object is eternal happiness as being 
possible to obta,in by the assistance of God, as 
stated above (Q. 17, A. 2). 

Since then the arduous possible good cannot 
be an object of hope except in so far as it is 
something future, it follows that when happi- 
ness is no longer future, but present, it is in- 
compatible with the virtue of hope. Conse- 
quently hope, like faith, is voided in heaven, 
and neither of them can be in the lilossed. 

Reply Obj. 1. Although Christ was a com- 
prehensor and therefore blessed as to the en- 
joyment of God, nevertheless He was, at the 
same time, a wayfarer, as regards the passi- 
bility of nature, to which He was still subject. 
Hence it v/as possible for Him to hope for 
the glory of impassibility and immortality, yet 
not so as to have the virtue of hopi', the prin- 
cipal object of which is not the glory of the 
body but the enjoyment of God. 

Reply Obj. 2. The htippiuess of the saints 
is called eternal life, because through enjoying 
God they become partakers, as it were, of 
God’s eternity which surpasses all time: so 
that tire continuation of happiness does not 
differ in respect of piesent, past tind future. 
Hence the blessed do not hope for the con- 
tinuation of their happiness (for as regards 
this there is no future), but are in actual pos- 
session thereof. 

Reply Obj. 3. So long as the virtue of hope 
lasts, it is by the same hope that one hopes 
for one’s own happiness, and for that of others. 
But when hope is voided in the blessed, where- 
by thcT'’ hoped for their own happiness, they 
hope for the happiness of others indeed, yet 
not by the virtue of hope, but rather by the 
love of charity. Even so, he that has Divine 
charity, by that same charity loves his neigh- 
bor, and yet a man may love his neighbor, 
without having the virtue of charity, but by 
some other love. 

Reply Obj. 4. Since hope is a theological 
virtue having God for its object, its principal 
object is the glory of the soul, which consists 
in the enjoyment of God, and not the glory 
of the body. Moreover, although the glory of 
the body is something arduous in comparison 
with human nature, yet it is not so for one 
who has the glory of the soul; both because 
the glory of the body is a very small thing 
as compared with the glory of the soul, and 
because one who has the glory of the soul has 
already the sufficient cause of the glory of 
the body. 
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THIRD ARTICLE 
Whether Hope Is in the Damned? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that there is 
hope in the damned. For the devil is damned 
and prince of the damned, according to Matth. 
XXV. 41 ; Depart . . . yon cursed, into everlast- 
ing fire, which was prepared for the devil and 
his angels. But the devil has hope, according 
to Job xl. 28, Behold his hope shall fail him. 
Therefore it seems that the damned have hope. 

Obj. 2. Further, just as faith is either living 
or dead, so is hope. But lifeless faith can be 
in the devils and the damned, according to 
James ii. 19 : The devils . . . believe and trem- 
ble. Therefore it seems that lifeless hope also 
can be in the damned. 

Obj. 3. Further, afler death there accrues 
to man no meril. or demerit that he had not 
before, according to Eccl. xi. 3, If the tree fall 
to the south, or to the north, in what place 
soever it shall fall, there shall it be. Now many 
who are damned, in this life lioped and never 
despaired. Therefore they will hope in the 
future life also, 

On the contrary, Hope causes joy, accord- 
ing to Rom, xii. 12, Rejoicing in hope. Now 
the damned have no joy, but sorrow and grief, 
according to Isa. Ixv. 14, My servants shall 
praise for joyfulness of heart, and you shall 
cry for sorrow of heart, and shall howl for 
grief of spirit. Therefore no hope is in the 
damned. 

I answer that, Just as it is a condition of 
happiness that the will should find rest therein, 
so is it a condition of punishment, that what 
is inflicted in punishment, should go against 
the will. Now that which is not known can 
neither be restful nor repugnant to the will: 
wherefore Augustine says {Gen, ad lit. xi. 17) 
that the angels could not be perfectly happy 
in their first state before their confirmation, 
or unhappy before their fall, since they had 
no foreknowledge of what would happen to 
them. For perfect and true happiness requires 
that one should be certain of being happy for 
ever, else the will would not rest. 

In like manner, since the everlastingness of 
damnation is a necessary condition of the 
punishment of the damned, it would not be 
truly penal unless it went against the will; 
and this would be impossible if they were igno- 
rant of the everlastingness of their damnation. 
Hence it belongs to the unhappy state of the 
damned, that they should know that they can- 
not by any means escape from damnation and 
obtain happiness. Wherefore it is written (Job. 
XV. 22) ; lie believeth not that he may return 
from darkness to light. It is, therefore, evi- 
dent that they cannot apprehend happiness as 


a possible good, as neither can the blessed 
apprehend it as a future good. Consequently 
there is no hope eilher in the blessed or in the 
damned. On the other hand, hope can be in 
wayfarers, whether of this life or in purgatory, 
because in either case they apprehend happi- 
ness as a future possible thing. 

Reply Obj. 1. As Gregory says {Moral. 
xxxiii. 20) this is said of the devil as regards 
his members, whose hope will fail utterly: — 
or, if it be understood of the devil himself, it 
may refer to the hope whereby he expects to 
vanquish the saints, in which sense we read 
just before {verse IS) : He truslcth that the 
Jordan may run into his mouth: this is not, 
however, the hope of which we are speaking. 

Reply Obj. 2. As Augustine says [Enchlrid. 
viii), faith is about things, bad or good, past, 
present or future, one’s own or another’s; 
lohcrcas hope is only about good things, future 
and concerning oneself. Hence it is possible 
for lifeless faith to be in the damned, but not 
hope, since the I )ivine goods arc not for them 
future possible things, but far removed from 
them. 

Reply Obj. 3. Lack of hope in the damned 
docs not change their demerit, as neither does 
the voiding of hope in the blessed increase 
their merit: but both these things are due to 
the diange in their respective states. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether There Is Certainty in the Hope of a 
Wayfarer? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that there is no 
certainty in the hope of a wayfarer. For hope 
resides in the will. But certainty pertains not 
to the will but to the intellect. Therefore there 
is no certainty in hope. 

Obj. 2. Further, hope is based on grace and 
merits, as staled above (Q. 17, A. 1). Now it 
is impossible in this life to know for certain 
that we are in a state of grace, as stated above 
(I-II, Q. 112, A. 5). Therefore there is no 
certainty in the hope of a wayfarer. 

Obj. 3. Further, there can be no certainty 
about that which may fail. Now many a hope- 
ful wayfarer fails to obtain happiness. There- 
fore the wayfarer’s hope has no certainty. 

On the contrary, Hope is the certain expec- 
tation of future happiness, as the Master states 
{Sent, iii, D. 26): and this may be gathered 
from 2 Tim. i. 12, 7 know Whom I have be- 
lieved, and I am certain that He is able to 
keep that which I have committed to Him. 

I answer that, Certainty is found in a thing 
in two ways, essentially and by participation. 
It is found essentially in the cognitive power ; 
by participation, in whatever is moved infal- 
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libly to its end by the cognitive power. In 
this way we say that nature works with cer- 
tainty, since it is moved by the Divine intel- 
lect which moves everything with certainty to 
its end. In this way too, the moral virtues are 
said to work with gaeater certainty than art, 
in as much as, like a second nature, they are 
moved to their acts by the reason; and thus 
too, hope tends to its end with certainty, as 
though sharing in the certainty of faith which 
is in the cognitive faculty. 

This suffices for the Reply to the First Ob- 
jection. 
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Reply Obj, 2. Hope does not trust chielly 
in grace already received, but on Clod’s om- 
nipotence and mercy, whereby even he that 
has not grace, can obtain it, so as to come to 
eternal life. Now whoever has faith is certain 
of God’s omnipotence and mercy. 

Reply Obj. 3. That some who have hope 
fail to obtain happiness, is due to a fault of 
the free will in placing the obstacle of sin, 
but not to any deficiency in God’s power or 
mercy, in which hope places its trust. Hence 
this does not prejudice the certainty of hope. 


QUESTION 19 
Of the Gift of Feor 

(In Twelve Articles) 


We must now consider the gift of fear, about 
which there are twelve points of inquiry; 

(I) Whether God is to be feared? (2) Of 
the division of fear into filial, initial, servile 
and worldly. (3) Whether worldly fear is 
always evil? (4) Whether servile fear is good? 
(.^) Whether it is substantially the same as 
filial fear? (6) Whether servile fear departs 
when charity comes ? ( 7 ) Whether fear is_ the 
beginning of wisdom? (8) Whether initial 
fear is substantially the same as filial fear? 

(9) Whether fear is a gift of the Holy Ghost? 

(10) Whether it grows when charity grows? 

(II) Whether it remains in heaven ? ( 1 2 ) Which 
of the beatitudes and fruits correspond to it? 

FIRST ARTICLE 
Whether God Con Be Feared? 

We proceed, thtis to the First Article : — 
Objection 1. It would seem that God cannot 
be feared. For the object of fear is a future 
evil, as stated above (TII, Q- AA. 2, 3). 
But God is free of all evil, since He is good- 
ness itself. Therefore God cannot be feared. 

Obj. 2. Further, fear is opposed to hope. 
Now we hope in God. Therefore we cannot 
fear Flim at the same time. 

Obj. 3. Further, as the Philosopher states 
{Rhetor, ii. 5), we fear those things whence 
evil comes to us. But evil comes to us, not 
from God, but from ourselves, according to 
Osee xiii. 9 ; Destruction is thy own, O Israel: 
thy help is ... in Me. Therefore God is not 
to be feared. 

On the contrary, It is written (Jer. x. 7) : 
Who shall not fear Thee, O King of nations? 
and (Malach. i. 6) -. If I be a master, where 
is My fear? 

I answer that, Just as hope has two objects, 
one of which is the future good itself, that 


one expects to obtain, while the other is .some- 
one’s help, through whom ouc expects to ob- 
tain what one hopes for, so. Loo, fear may have 
two objects, one of which is the very evil 
which a man shrinks from, while the other is 
that from which the evil may come. Accord- 
ingly, in the first way God, Who is goorlness 
itself, cannot be an object of fear; hut He 
can be an object of fear in the second way, 
in so far as there may come to us some evil 
either from Him or in relation to Him. 

From Him there comes the evil of punish- 
ment, but this is evil not absolutely but rela- 
tively, and, absolutely speaking, is a good. 
Because, since a thing is said to be good 
through being ordered to an end, while evil 
implies lack of this order, that which excludes 
the order to the last end is altogether evil, 
and such is the evil of fault. On the other 
hand the evil of punishment is indeed an evil, 
in so far as it is the privation of some particu-^ 
lar good, yet absolutely speaking it is a good, 
in so far as it is ordained to the last end. 

In relation to God the evil of fault can come 
to us, if we he separated from Film: and in 
this way God can and ought to be fearei 

Reply Obj. 1. This objection considers the 
object of fear as being the evil which a man 
shuns. 

Reply Obj. 2. In God, we may consider 
both His justice, in respect of which He pun- 
ishes those who sin, and His mercy, in respect 
of which He sets us free ; in us the considera- 
tion of His justice gives rise to fear, but the 
consideration of His mercy gives rise to hope, 
so that, accordingly, God is the object of both 
hope and fear, but under different aspects. 

Reply Obj. 3. The evil of fault is not from 
God as its author, but from us, in so far as 
we forsake God ; while the evil of punishment 
is from God as its author, in so far as it has 
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the character of a good, since it is something 
just, through being inflicted on us justly; 
although originally this is due to the demerit 
of sin; thus it is 'written (Wis, i, 13, 16) : God 
made not death . . . but the wicked with works 
and words have called it to them. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether Fear Is Fittingly Divided into Filial, Initial, 
Servile and Worldly Fear? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that fear is 
unfittingly divided into filial, initial, servile 
and worldly fear. For Damascene says {De 
Fide Orthod. ii. IS) that there are six kinds 
of fear, viz., laziness, shamcjaccdness, etc., of 
which we have treated above (I-II, 0 - 41, 
A. 4), and which arc not mentioned in the 
division in question. Therefore this division 
of fear seems unfitting. 

Obj. 2. Further, each of these fears is either 
good or evil. But there is a fear, viz., natural 
fear, which is neither morally good, since it 
is in the demons, according to James ii. 19, 
The devils . . . believe and tremble, nor evil, 
since it is in Christ, according to Mark xiv. 33, 
Jesus bcg,an to jear and be heavy. Therefore 
the aforesaid division of fear is insufficient. 

Obj. 3. Further, the relation of son to father 
differs from that of wife to husband, and this 
again from that of servant to master. Now 
filial fear, which is that of the son in com- 
parison with his father, is distinct from servile 
fear, which is that of the servant in compari- 
son with his master. Therefore chaste fear, 
which seems to be that of the wife in com- 
parison with her husband, ought to be distin- 
guished from all these other fears. 

Obj. 4. Further, even as servile fear fears 
punishment, so do initial and worldly fear. 
Therefore no distinction should be made be- 
tween them. 

Obj. S. Further, even as concupiscence is 
about some good, so is fear about some evil. 
Now concupiscence of the eyes, which is the 
desire for things of this world, is distinct from 
concupiscence of the flesh, which is the desire 
for one’s own pleasure. Therefore worldly fear, 
whereby one fears to lose external goods, is 
distinct from human fear, whereby one fears 
harm to one’s own person. 

On the contrary stands the authority of 
the Master {Sent, iii, D. 34). 

/ answer that. We are speaking of fear now, 
in so far as it makes us turn, so to speak, to 
God or away from Him. For, since the object 
of fear is an evil, sometimes, on account of 
the evils he fears, man withdraws from God, 
and this is called human fear; while some- 
times, on account of the evils he fears, he 
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turns to God and adheres to Film. This hitter 
evil is twofold, viz., evil of punishment, and 
evil of fault. 

Accordingly if a man turn to God and ad- 
here to Him, through fear of punishment, it 
will be servile fear ; but if it be on account 
of fear of committing a fault, it will be filial 
fear, for it becomes a child to fear offending 
its father. If, however, it be on account of 
both, it will be initial fear, which is between 
both these fears. As to whether it is possible 
to fear the evil of fault, the question has been 
treated above (I-II, Q. 4 2, A. 3) when we were 
considering the passion of fear. 

Reply Obj. 1. Damascene divides fear as 
a passion of the soul: whereas this division 
of fear is taken from its relation to God, as 
explained above. 

Reply Obj. 2. Moral good consists chiefly 
in turning to God, while moral evil consists 
chiefly in lurning away from Him: wherefore 
all (he fears mcniioned above imply either 
moral evil or moral good. Now natural fear 
is presupposed to moi'al good and evil, and so 
it is not numbered among these kinds of fear. 

Reply Obj. 3. The relation of servant to 
master is based on the power which the master 
exercises over the servant; whereas, on the 
contrary, the relation of a son to his father 
or of a wife to her husband is based on the 
son’s affection towards his father to whom 
he submits himself, or on the wife’s affection 
towards her husband to whom she binds her- 
self in the union of love. Flence filial and 
chaste fear amount to the same, because by 
the love of charity God becomes our Father, 
according to Rom. viii. IS, Yoti have received 
the spirit of adoption of sons, whereby we cry: 
Abba {Father ) ; and by this same charity Fie 
is called our spouse, according to 2 Cor. xi. 2, 
I have espoused you to one husband, that I 
may present you as a chaste virgin to Christ : 
whereas servile fear has no connection with 
these, since it does not include charity in its 
definition. 

Reply Obj. 4. These three fears regard pun- 
ishment but in different ways. For worldly or 
human fear regards a punishment which turns 
man away from God, and which God’s enemies 
sometimes inflict or threaten: whereas servile 
and initial fear regard a punishment whereby 
men are drawn to God, and which is inflicted 
or threatened by God. Servile fear regards 
this punishment chiefly, while initial fear re- 
gards it secondarily. 

Reply Obj. 5. It amounts to the same 
whether man turns away from God through 
fear of losing his worldly goods, or through 
fear of forfeiting the well-being of his body, 
since external goods belong to the body. Hence 
both these fears are reckoned as one here, 
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altlioiigli tliey I'ear different evlis, even as tlicy 
correspond to the desire of different goods. 
This diversity causes a specific diversity of 
sins, all of which alike however lead man away 
from God. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether Worldly Fear Is Always Evil? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that worldly fear 
is not always evil. Because regard for men 
seems to be a kind of human fear. Now some 
are blamed for having no regard for man, for 
instance, the unjust judge of whom we read 
(Luke xviii. 2) that he feared not God, nor 
regarded man. Therefore it seems that worldly 
fear is not always evil. 

Obj. 2. Further, wmrldly fear seems to have 
reference to the punishments inflicted by the 
secular power. Now such like punishments 
incite us to good actions, according to Rom. 
xiii. 3, Wilt thou not be afraid of the power? 
Do that which is good, and thou shalt have 
praise from the same. Therefore worldly fear 
is not always evil. 

Obj. 3. Further, it seems that what is in 
us naturally, is not evil, since our natural gifts 
are from God. Now it is natural to man to 
fear detriment to his body, and loss of his 
worldly goods, whereby the present life is sup- 
ported. Therefore it seems that worldly fear 
is not always evil. 

On the contrary, Our Lord said (Matth. 
X. 28) : Fear ye not them that kill the body, 
thus forbidding worldly fear. Now nothing 
but what is evil is forbidden by God. There- 
fore worldly fear is evil. 

I answer that, As shown above (I-IT, Q. 1, 
A. 3 : Q. 18, A. 1 : Q. 54, A. 2) moral acts and 
habits take their name and species from their 
objects. Now the proper object of the appe- 
tite’s movement is the final good; so that, in 
consequence, every appetitive movement is 
both specified and named from its proper end. 
For if anyone were to describe covetousness 
as love of work because men work on account 
of covetousness, this description would be in- 
correct, since the covetous man seeks work 
not as end but as a means ; the end that he 
seeks is wealth, wherefore covetousness is 
rightly described as the desire or the love of 
wealth, and this is evil. Accordingly worldly 
love is, properly speaking, the love whereby 
a man trusts in the world as his end, so that 
worldly love is always evil. Now fear is born 
of love, since man fears the loss of what he 
loves, as Augustine states {Qq. Ixxxiii, qu. 33). 
Herice worldly fear is that which arises from 
worldly love as from an evil root, for which 
reason worldly fear is always evil. 
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Reply Obj. 1. One may have regard for men 
in two ways. First, in so far as (here is in 
them something divine, for inshmec tlie good 
of grace or of virtue, or ul least of (he natu- 
ral image of God: and in tliis way those arc 
blamed who have no regard for man. Secondly, 
one may have regard for men as being in op- 
position to God, and thus il is praiseworthy 
to have no regard for men, according as we 
read of Elias or Eliseus (Ecclus. xlviii, 13): 
In his days he feared not the prince. 

Reply Obj. 2. When the secular power in- 
flicts punishment in order to withdraw men 
from sin, it is acting as God’s minister, accord- 
ing to Rom. xiii. 4, For he is God’s minister, 
an avenger to execute lorath iipon him that 
doth evil. To fear the secular power in this 
way is part, not of worldly fear, but of servile 
or initial fear. 

Reply Obj. 3. Ti is naltiral for man to shrink 
from delriment to his own Ixxly and In.ss of 
worldly goods, hut to for.sako justice on that 
account is contrary to naltiral n'ason. Hence 
the Philo.sopher says {FJhir. iii. 1) that ihoro 
are certain things, viz., sinful deeds, wliieh no 
fear should drive us lo do, since to <lo such 
tilings is worse than lo suffer any punishment 
whatever. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 
Whethef Servile Fear Is Good? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that servile fear 
is not good. For il the use of a thing is evil, 
the thing itself is evil, Now the use of servile 
fear is evil, for according to a gloss on Rom, 
viii. 15, if a man do anything through fear, 
although the deed be good, it is not well dotie. 
Therefore servile fear is not good. 

Obj. 2. Further, no good grows from a sin- 
ful root. Now servile fear grows from a sinful 
root, because when commenting on Job. iii. 11, 
Why did I not die in the womb z Gregory says 
{Moral, iv. 25) ; When a man dreads the pun- 
ishment which confronts him for his sin and 
no longer loves the friendship of God which 
he has lost, his fear is born of pride, not of 
humility. Therefore servile fear is evil. 

Obj. 3. Further, just as mercenary love is 
opposed to the love of charity, so is servile 
fear, apparently, opposed to chaste fear. But 
mercenary love is always evil. Therefore ser- 
vile fear is also. 

On the contrary. Nothing evil is from the 
Holy Ghost. But servile fear is from the Holy 
Ghost, since a gloss on Rom, viii. IS, You have 
not received the spirit of bondage, etc., says: 
It is the one same spirit that bestoios two 
fears, viz., servile and chaste fear. Therefore 
servile fear is not evil. 
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I answer that, It is owing to its servility 
that servile fear may be evil. For servitude 
is opposed to freedom. Since, then, what is 
free is cause of itself (Alctaph. i. 2), a slave 
is one who does not act as cause of his own 
action, but as though moved from without. 
Now whoever does a thing through love, does 
it of himself so to speak, because it is by his 
own inclination that he is moved to act: so 
that it is contrary to the very notion of servil- 
ity that one should act from love. Conse- 
quently servile fear as such is contrary to 
charity: so that if servility were essential to 
fear, servile fear would be evil simply, even 
as adultery is evil simply, because that which 
makes it contrary to charity belongs to its 
very species. 

This servility, however, does not l)elong to 
the species of servile fear, even as neither does 
lifelessness to the .species of lifeless faith. For 
the species of a moral hal)it or act is taken 
from lire oljject. Now the ol)jeci of servile 
fear is punishment, and it is by accident that, 
either the good to w'hicli the punishment is 
contrary, is loved as the last end, and that 
consetpiently the punishment is feared as the 
greatest evil, which is the. case with one who 
is devoid of charity, or that the punishment 
is directed to God as its end, and that, con- 
sequently, it is not feared as the greatest evil, 
which is the case with one who has charity. 
For the species of a habit is not destroyed 
through its object or end being directed to a 
further end. Consequently servile fear is sub- 
stantially good, but its servility is evil. 

Reply Oh). 1. This saying of Augustine is 
to be applied to a man who does something 
through servile fear as such, so that he loves 
not justice, and fears nothing but the punish- 
ment. 

Reply Ob). 2. Servile fear as to its sub- 
stance is not born of pride, but its servility 
is, inasmuch as man is unwilling, by love, to 
subject his affections to the yoke of justice. 

Reply Oh). Z. Mercenary love is that where- 
by God is loved for the sake of worldly goods, 
and this is, of itself, contrary to charity, so 
that mercenary love is always evil. But servile 
fear, as to its substance, implies merely fear 
of punishment, whether or not this be feared 
as the principal evil. 


FIFTH ARTICLE 

Whether Servile Fear Is Substantially the Same 
As Filiol Fear? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article : — 
Objection 1. It would seem that servile fear 
is substantially the same as filial fear. For 
filial fear is to servile fear the same apparently 
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as living failh is to lifeless faith, since the one 
is accompanied by mortal sin and the other 
not. Now living faith and lifeless ftiith are 
substantially the same. I'herefore servile and 
filial fear are substantially the same. 

Obj. 2. Further, habits are diversified by 
their objects. Now the same thing is the ob- 
ject of servile and of filial fear, since they both 
fear God. Therefore servile and filial fear are 
substantially the same. 

Obj. 3. Further, just as man hopes to enjoy 
God and to obtain favors from tlim, so does 
he fear to be separated from God and to be 
punished by Him. Now it is the same hope 
whereby we hope to enjoy God, and to receive 
other favors from Him, as stated above (Q. 17, 
A. 2, ad 2). Therefore filial fear, whereby we 
fear separation from God, is the same as ser- 
vile fear whereby we fear Ilis punishments. 

On the contrary, Augustine {In prim, 
canon. Joan., Tract, ix) say.s that there are 
two fears, one servile, another filial or chaste 
fear. 

I an.mcr that, The proper object of fear is 
evil. And since acts and habits are diver.sificd 
by their objects, as shown above (l-H, Q. 54, 
A. 2), it follows of necessity that different 
kinds of fear correspond to different kinds of 
evil. 

Now the evil of punishment, from which 
servile fear shrinks, differs specifically from 
evil of fault, which filial fear shuns, as shown 
above (A. 2). Hence it is evident that servile 
and filial fear are not the same substantially 
but differ specifically. 

Reply Obj. 1. Living and lifeless faith differ, 
not as regards the object, since each of them 
believes God and believes in a God, but in 
respect of something extrinsic, viz., the pres- 
ence or absence of charity, and so they do not 
differ substantially. On the other hand, servile 
and filial fear difer as to their objects: and 
hence the comparison fails. 

Reply Obj. 2. Servile fear and filial fear do 
not regard God in the same light. For servile 
fear looks upon God as the cause of the inflic- 
tion of punishment, whereas filial fear looks 
upon Him, not as the active cause of guilt, 
but rather as the terra wherefrom it shrinks 
to be separated by guilt. Consecpiently the 
identity of object, viz., God, does not prove 
a specific identity of fear, since also natural 
movements differ specifically according to their 
different relationships to some one term, for 
movement from whiteness is not specifically 
the same as movement towards whiteness. 

Reply Obj. 3. Hope looks upon God as the 
principle not only of the enjoyment of God, 
but also of any other favor whatever. This 
cannot be said of fear ; and so there is no 
comparison. 
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SIXTH ARTICLE 

Whether Servile Fear Remains with Charity? 

We proceed thus to the Sixth Article : — 
Objection 1. It would seem that servile fear 
does not remain with charity. For Augustine 
says [In prim, canon. Joan., Tract, ix) that 
tvhen charity takes up its abode, it drives away 
jear which had prepared a place for it. 

Ob]. 2. Further, The charity of God is 
poured forth in our hearts, by the Holy Ghost, 
Who is given to us (Rom. v. S). Now where 
the Spit it of the Lord is, there is liberty (2 Cor. 
iii. 17). Since then freedom excludes servi- 
tude, it seems that servile fear is driven away 
when charity comes. 

Ob'], 3. Further, servile fear is caused by 
self-love, in so far as punishment diminishes 
one’s own good. Now love of God drives away 
self-love, for it makes us despise ourselves; 
thus Augustine testifies {Dc Civ. Dei xiv. 28) 
that the love of God unto the contempt of self 
builds up the city of God. Therefore it seems 
that .servile fear is driven out when charity 
comes. 

On the contrary, Servile fear is a gift of 
the Holy Ghost, as stated above (A. 4). Now 
the gifts of the Holy Ghost are not forfeited 
through the advent of charity, whereby the 
Holy Ghost dwells in us. Therefore servile 
fear is not driven out when charity comes. 

I answer that, Servile fear proceeds from 
self-love, because it is fear of punishment 
which is detrimental to one’s own good. Hence 
the fear of punishment is consistent with char- 
ity, in the same way as self-love is: because 
it comes to the same that a man love his own 
good and that he fear to be deprived of it. 

Now self-love may stand in a threefold re- 
lationship to charity. In one way it is con- 
trary to charity, when a man places his end 
in the love of his own good. In another way 
it is included in charity, when a man loves 
himself for the sake of God and in God. In 
a third way, it is indeed distinct from charity, 
but is not contrary thereto, as when a man 
loves himself from the point of view of his 
own good, yet not so as to place his end in 
this his own good : even as one may have an- 
other special love for one’s neighbor, besides 
the love of charity which is founded on God, 
when we love him by reason of usefulness, 
consanguinity, or some other human consider- 
ation, which, however, is referable to charity. 

Accordingly fear of punishment is, in one 
way, included in charity, because separation 
from God is a punishment, which charity 
shuns exceedingly, so that this belongs to 
chaste fear. In another way, it is contrary to 
charity, when a man shrinks from the punish- 
ment that is opposed to his natural good, as 
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being the principal evil in opposition to the 
good which he loves as an (uid; and in this 
way fear of punishment is not consistent with 
charity. In another way fear of punishment 
is indeed substantially distinct from chaste 
fear, when, to wit, a man fears a penal evil, 
not because it separates him from God, but 
because it is hurtful to his own good, and yet 
he docs not place his end in this good, so that 
neither does he dread this evil as being the 
principal evil. Such fear of pimishinent is con- 
sistent with charity; but it is not called ser- 
vile, except when punishment is dreaded as 
a principal evil, as e.xplained above (AA. 2, 4), 
Hence fear considered as servile, does not re- 
main with charity, but the substance of servile 
fear can remain with charity, cvc’u as scdf-love 
can remain with charity. 

Reply Ob). 1. Augustine is .speaking of fear, 
considered as servile : and such is the sense of 
the two other ohjeclions. 

SEVENTH ARTICLE 

Whothor Foar Is Hio Beginning of Wisdom? 

We proceed thus to the Seventh Article 
Objection 1. It would seem that fear is not 
the beginning of wisdom. I'or the beginning 
of a thing is a part thereof. 11 at fear is not 
a part of wisdom, since fear is seated in the 
appetitive faculty, while wisdom is in the in- 
tellect. Therefore it seems th;it fear is not the 
beginning of wisdom, 

Obj. 2. Further, nothing is the beginning 
of itself. Now fear of the Lord, that is wisdom, 
according to Job xxviii. 28. Therefore it seems 
that fear of God is not the beginning of wis- 
dom. 

Obj. 3. Further, nothing is prior to the be- 
ginning. But something is prior to fear, since 
faith precedes fear. Therefore it seems that 
fear is not the beginning of wisdom. 

On the contrary, It is written in the Psalm 
(cx. 10) : The fear of the Lord is the beginning 
of ivisdom. 

I answer that, A thing may be called the 
beginning of wisdom in two ways : in one way, 
because it is the beginning of wisdom itself as 
to its essence ; in another way, as to its effect. 
Thus the beginning of an art as to its essence 
consists in the principles from which that art 
proceeds, while the beginning of an art as to 
its effect is that wherefrom it begins to oper- 
ate : for instance we might say that the begin- 
ning of the art of building is the foundation, 
because that is where the builder begins his 
work. 

Now, since wisdom is the knowledge of Di- 
vine things, as we shall state further on ((j. 4S, 
A. 1), it is considered by us in one way, and 
in another way by Dhilosophers, For, seeing 
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that our life ia ordained to the enjoyment of 
God, and is directed thereto accordinj' to a 
participation of the Divine Nature, conferred 
on us through grace, wisdom, as we look at 
it, is considered not only as being cognizant 
of God, as it is with the philosophers, but also 
as directing human conduct; since this is di- 
rected not only by the human law, but also 
by the Divine law, as Augustine shows [De 
Trin. xii. 14). Accordingly the beginning of 
wisdom as to its essence consists in the first 
principles of wisdom, i.e., the articles of faith, 
and in this sense faith is said to be the begin- 
ning of wisdom. But as regards the effect, the 
beginning of wisdom is the point where wis- 
dom begins to work, and in this way fear is 
the beginning of wisdom, yet servile fear in 
one way, and filial fear, in another, For servile 
fear is like a principle disposing a man to 
wisdom from without, in so far as he refrains 
from sin through fear of punishment, and is 
thus fashioned for the effect of wisdom, accord- 
ing to Keclus, i. 27, The. jear of the. Lord driv- 
eth out sin. On the other hand, chaste or filial 
fear is the beginning of wisdom, as being the 
first effect of wisdom. For since the regulation 
of human conduct by the Divine law belongs 
to wisdom, in order to make a beginning, man 
must first of all tear God and submit hiniself 
to liim : for the result will be that in all things 
he will be ruled by God. 

Reply Obj. 1. This argument proves that 
fear is not the beginning of wisdom as to the 
essence of wisdom. 

Reply Obj. 2. The fear of God is compared 
to a man’s whole life that is ruled by God’s 
wisdom, as the root to the tree; hence it is 
written (Ecclus. i. 2S) ; The root of wisdom 
is to fear the Lord, for (Vulg., — and) the 
branches thereof are longlived. Consequently, 
as the root is said to be virtually the tree, so 
the fear of God is said to be wisdom. 

Reply Obj. 3. As stated above, faith is the 
beginning of wisdom in one way, and fear, in 
another. Hence it is written (Ecclus. xxv. 16) ; 
The fear of God is the beginning of love: and 
the beginning of faith is to be fast joined to it. 

EIGHTH ARTICLE 

Whether Initial Fear Differs Substantially from 
Filial Fear? 

We proceed thus to the Eighth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that initial fear 
differs substantially from filial fear. For filial 
fear is caused by love. Now initial fear is the 
beginning of love, according to Ecclus. xxv. 16, 
The fear of God is the beginning of love. 
Therefore initial fear is distinct from filial 
fear. 

Obj. 2. Further, initial fear dreads piinish- 
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ment, which is the objed of servile fear, so 
that initial and servile fear woukl seem to be 
the same. But servile fear is distinct from 
filial fear. Therefore initial fear also is sub- 
stantially distinct from filial fear. 

Obj. 3. Further, a mean differs in the same 
ratio from both the extremes. Now initial fear 
is the mean between servile and filial fear. 
Therefore it differs from both filial and servile 
fear. 

On the contrary. Perfect and imperfect do 
not diversify the substance of a thing. Now 
initial and filial fear differ in respect of per- 
fection and imperfection of charity, as Augus- 
tine states {In prim, canon. Joan., Tract, ix'). 
Therefore initial fear does not differ substan- 
tially from filial fear. 

I ansnocr that, Initial fear is so called be- 
cause it is a beginning {iniHuin). Since, how- 
ever, both servile and filial fear arc, in some 
way, the beginning of wi.alom, each mtiy bo 
called in some way, initi;il. 

It is not in this scn.se, however, lhal we are 
lo understand initial fear in so far as it Is 
distinci from servile and filial fear, but in the 
sense according to which it belongs to the statg 
of beginners, in whom there is a beginning of 
filial fear resulting from a beginning of cha.rity, 
although they do not posse.ss the perfection of 
filial fear, because limy have not yet attained 
to the perfection of charity. Consecpiently 
initial fear stands in the same relation to filial 
fear as imperfect to perfect charity. Now per- 
fect and imperfect charity differ, not as to 
essence but as to state. Tfherefore we must 
conclude that initial fear, as we understand it 
here, does not differ essentially from filial fear. 

Reply Obj. 1. The fear which is a beginning 
of love is servile fear, which is the herald of 
charity, just as the bristle introduces the 
thread, as Augustine states {Tract, ix. in Ep. i. 
Joan.). Or else, if it be referred to initial fear, 
this is said to be the beginning of love, not 
absolutely, but relatively to the state of per- 
fect charity. 

Reply Obj. 2. Initial fear does not dread 
punishment as its proper object, but as having 
something of servile fear connected with it: 
for this servile fear, as to its substance, re- 
mains indeed, with charity, its servility being 
cast aside; whereas its act remains with im- 
perfect charity in the man who is moved to 
perform good actions not only through love of 
justice, but also through fear of punishment, 
though this same act ceases in the man who 
has perfect charity, which casteth out fear, 
according to 1 Jo. iv. 18. 

Reply Obj. 3. Initial fear is a mean between 
servile and filial fear, not as between two 
things of the same genus, but as the imperfect 
is a mean between a perfect being and a non- 
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being, as slated in Met. ii, ior it is the same 
substantially as the perfect being, while it dif- 
fers altogether from non-being, 

N!NTH ARTICLE 

WKefhef Fear Is a Gift of the Holy Ghost? 

Wc proceed thus to the Ninth Article : — 

Objection 1. It woiild seem that fear is not 
a gift of the Holy Ghost. For no gift of the 
Holy Ghost is opposed to a virtue, which is 
also from the Holy Ghost ; else the Holy Ghost 
would be in opposition (o Himself. Now fear 
is opposed to hope, which is a virtue. There- 
fore fear is not a gift of the Holy Ghost. _ 

Obj. 2. Further, it is proper to a theological 
virtue to have God for its object. But fear 
has God for its object, in so far as God is 
feared. Therefore fear is not a gift, but a theo- 
logical virtue. 

Obj. 3. Further, fear arises from love. But 
love is reckoned a theological virtue. There- 
fore fear also is a theological virtue, being con- 
nected with the same matter, as it wcrc._ 

Obj. 4. Further, Gregory says {Moral, ii.49) 
that jear is bcstoisJcd as a remedy against 
pride. But the virtue of humility is opposed 
to pride. Therefore again, fear is a kind of 
virtue. 

Obj. 5. Further, the gifts are more perfect 
than the virtues, since they are bestowed in 
support of the virtues as Gregory says {Moral. 
ii, loc. cit.). Now hope is more perfect than 
fear, since hope regards good, while fear re- 
gards evil. Since, then, hope is a virtue, it 
should not be said that fear is a gift. 

On the contrary, The fear of the Lord is 
numbered among the seven gifts of the Holy 
Ghost (Isa. xi. 3). 

1 answer that, Fear is of several kinds, as 
stated above (A. 2) . Now it is not human jear, 
according to Augustine {De Gratia et Lib. 
Arb. xviii), that is a gijt of God , — for it was 
by this fear that Peter denied Christ, — but 
that fear of which it was said (Matth, x. 28) : 
Pear Him that can destroy both soul and body 
into hell. 

Again servile fear is not to be reckoned 
among the seven gifts of the Holy Ghost, 
though it is from Him, because, according to 
Augustine {De Nat. et Grat. Ivii) it is com- 
patible with the will to sin : whereas the gifts 
of the Holy Ghost are incompatible with the 
wiU to sin, as they are inseparable from char- 
ity, as stated above (I-II, Q. 68, A. 5). 

It follows, therefore, that the fear of God, 
which is numbered among the seven gifts of 
the Holy Ghost, is filial or chaste fear. For 
it was stated above (I-II, Q. 6S, AA. 1, 3) that 
the gifts of the Holy Ghost are certain habit- 
ual perfections of the soul’s powers, whereby 
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these are rendered amenable to the motion of 
the Holy Ghost, just as, by the moral virtues, 
the appetitive jiowers are renderetl amenable 
to the motion of reason. Now for a thing to 
be amenable to the motion of a certain mover, 
the first con.'iition required is that it be a non- 
resistant subject of that mover, because resist- 
ance of the movable subject to the mover 
hinders the movement. This is what filial or 
chaste fear does, since thereby we revere God 
and avoid separating ourselves from Him. 
Hence, according to Augustine {De Serin. 
Dom. in Monte i. 4) filial fear holds the first 
place, as it were, among the gifts of the Holy 
Ghost, in the ascending order, and the last 
place, ill the descending order. 

Reply Obj. 1. Filial fear is not opposed to 
the virtue of hope: .since thereby we fear, not 
that wc may fail of whal we hope to obtain 
by God’s help, but lest we wilhdraw ourselves 
from this help. Wheridore filial fear and hope 
cling together, and pei'feet oiu' aaollu'r. 

Reply 01) j. 2. The iwoper and priuciiial ob- 
ject of fear is the evil shuiuK'd, and in this 
way, as stated aluwe (A. 1), God cannot Ik; 
an object of fear, Yet He is, in this way, (he, 
object of hope and the otlier tlieological vir- 
tues, since, by the virtue of hope, we trust in 
God’s help, not only to obtain any other goods, 
but, chiefly, to obtain God Himself, as the 
principal good. The same evidently applies to 
the other theological virtues. 

Reply Obj. 3. From the fact that love is the 
origin of fear, it does not follow that the fear 
of God is not a distinct habit from charity, 
which is the love of God, since love is the ori- 
gin of all the emotions, and yet we are per- 
fected by different habits in respect of different 
emotions. Yet love is more of a virtue than 
fear is, because love regards good, to which 
virtue is principally directed by reason of its 
own nature, as was shown above (I-II, Q. 55, 
AA. 3, 4) ; for which reason hope also is reck- 
oned as a virtue ; whereas fear principally re- 
gards evil, the avoidance of which it cleuotes, 
wherefore it is something less than a theologi- 
cal virtue. 

Reply Obj. 4. According to Ecclus, x, 14, 
the beginning of the pride of man is to fall off 
from God, that is to refuse submission to God, 
and this is opposed to filial fear, which reveres 
God. Thus fear cuts off the source of pride, 
for which reason it is bestowed as a remedy 
against pride. Yet it does not follow that it 
is the same as the virtue of humility, but that 
it is its origin. For the gifts of the Holy Ghost 
are the origin of the intellectual and moral 
virtues, as stated above (I-II, Q. 68, A. 4), 
while the theological virtues are the origin of 
the gifts, as stated above (I-II, Q. 69, A. 4, 
ad 3). 


HOPE 
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This suffices for the Reply to the Fijth 
Objection. 

TENTH ARTICLE 

Whefher Fear Decreases When Charity Increases? 

Wc proceed thus to the Tenth Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that fear decreases 
when charity increases. For Augustine says 
{In prim, canon. Joan., Tract, ix) : The more 
charity increases, the more fear decreases. 

Obj. 2. Further, fear decreases when hope 
increases. But charity increases when hope 
increases, as stated above (Q. 17, A. 8). There- 
fore fear decreases when charity increases. 

Obj. 3. Further, iove impiies union, whereas 
fear impiies separation. Now separation de- 
creases when union increases. Therefore fear 
decreases when the love of charity increases. 

On the contrary, Augustine says {Qq. 
Ixxxiii, qu. 36) that the fear of God not only 
begins but also pcrfcrls wisdom, whereby we 
love God above all things, and our neighbor 
as ourselves. 

I an.noer that, Fear is twofold, as stated 
above (AA. 2, 4) ; one is filial fear, whereby 
a son fears to offend his father or to be sepa- 
rated from him; the other is servile fear, 
whereby one fears punishment. 

Now filial fear must needs increase when 
charity increases, even as an effect increases 
with the increase of its cause. F''or the more 
one loves a man, the more one fears to offend 
him and to be separated from him. 

On the other hand servile fear, as regards 
its servility, is entirely cast out when charity 
comes, although the fear of punishment re- 
mains as to its substance, as stated above 
(A. 6). This fear decreases as charity increases, 
chiefly as regards its act, since the more a man 
loves God, the less he fears punishment; first, 
because he thinks less of his own good, to 
which punishment is opposed; secondly, be- 
cause, the faster he clings, the more confident 
he is of the reward, and, consequently, the less 
fearful of punishment. 

Reply Obj. 1. Augustine speaks there of tire 
fear of punishment. 

Reply Obj. 2. It is fear of punishment that 
decreases when hope increases ; but with the 
increase of the latter filial fear increases, be- 
cause the more certainly a man expects to 
obtain a good by another’s help, the more he 
fears to offend him or to be separated from 
him. 

Reply Obj. 3. Filial fear does not imply 
separation from God, but submission to Him, 
and shuns separation from that submission. 
Yet, in a way, it implies separation, in the 
point of not presuming to equal oneself to 
Him, and of submitting to Flim, which sepa- 
ration is to be observed even in charity, in so 
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far as a man loves God more than himself and 
more than aught else. Hence the increase of 
the love of charity implies not a decrease but 
an increase in the reverence of fear. 

ELEVENTH ARTICLE 
Whethef Fear Remoins in Heaven? 

We proceed thus to the Eleventh Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that fear does 
not remain in heaven. For it is written (Prov. 
i. 33) : lie . . . shall enjoy abundance, without 
fear of evils, which is to be understood as re- 
ferring to those who already enjoy wisdom in 
everlasting happiness. Now every fear is about 
some evil, since evil is the object of fear, as 
stated above (AA. 2, S: I-Il, Q. 42, A. 1). 
Therefore there will be no fear in heaven. 

Obj. 2. Further, in heaven men will be con- 
formed 1o God, according to I Jo. iii. 2, When 
He shall appear, we shall be like to Tlim. But 
God fears nothing. Therefore, in heaven, men 
will have no fear. 

Obj. 3. I'lirlhcr, hope is more perfect than 
fear, since hope regards good, and fear, evil. 
Now hope will not be in heaven. Therefore 
neither will there be fear in heaven. 

On the contrary. It is written (Ps. xviii. 
10) : The fear of the Lord is holy, enduring 
for ever and ever. 

I answer that, Servile fear, or fear of ]DUn- 
ishment, will by no means be in heaven, since 
sucli a fear is excluded by the security which 
is essential to everlasting happiness, as stated 
above (I-II, Q. 5, A. 4). 

But with regard to filial fear, as it increases 
with the increase of charity, so is it perfected 
when charity is made perfect ; hence, in heaven, 
it will not have quite the same act as it has now. 

In order to make this clear, we must observe 
that the proper object of fear is a possible evil, 
just as the proper object of hope is a possible 
good; and since the movement of fear is like 
one of avoidance, fear implies avoidance of a 
possible arduous evil, for little evils inspire 
no fear. Now as a thing’s good consists in its 
staying in its own order, so a thing’s evil con- 
sists in forsaking its order. Again, the order of a 
rational creature is thal it should be under God 
and above other creatures. Hence, just as it 
is an evil for a rational creature to submit, 
by love, to a lower creature, so too is it an 
evil for it, if it submit not to God, but pre- 
sumptuously revolt against Him or contemn 
Him. Now this evil is possible to a rational 
creature considered as to its nature, on ac- 
count of the natural flexibility of the free-will ; 
whereas in the blessed, it becomes impossible, 
by reason of the perfection of glory. There- 
fore the avoidance of this evil that consists in 
non-subjection to God, and is possible to na- 
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ture, but impossible in the state of bliss, will 
136 in heaven ; while in this life there is avoid- 
ance of this evil as of something altogctlrer 
possible. Hence Gregory, expounding the M'ords 
of Job (xxvi. 11), The pillars oj heaven trem- 
ble, and dread at His beck, says {Moral, xvii. 
29) : The heavenlp powers that gaze on Him 
wUho-itt ceasing, ti emhle while contemplating : 
but their awe, lest it should be of a penal na- 
tme, is one not of fear but of wonder, because, 
to wit, they wonder at God’s supereminence 
and incomprehensibility. Augustine also {De 
Civ. Dei xiv. 9) in this sense, admits fear in 
heaven, although he leaves the question doubt- 
ful. If, he says, this chaste fear that endureth 
for ever and ever is to be in the future life, 

U will not he a fear that is afraid of an evil 
which might possibly occur, but a fear that 
holds fast to a good which we cannot lose. For 
when we love the good which we have acquired, 
•with an unchangeable love, without doubt, if 
it is allowable to say so, our fear is sure of 
avoiding evil. Because chaste fear denotes a 
will that cannot consent to sin, and whereby 
we avoid sin without ircmhling lest, in our 
weakness, we fall, and possess ourselves in the 
tranquillity born of charity. Else, if no kind 
of fear is possible there, perhaps fear is said 
to endure for ever and ever, because that which 
fear will lead us to, will be everlasting. 

Reply Obj. 1. The passage quoted excludes 
from the blessed, the fear that denotes solici- 
tude, and anxiety about evil, but not the fear 
which is accompanied by security. 

Reply Obj. 2. As Dionysius says {Div. 
Nom. ix) the same things are both like and 
unlike God. They are like by reason of a vari- 
able imitation of the Inimitable, — that is, be- 
cause, so far as they can, they imitate God, 
Who cannot be imitated perfectly, — they are 
tinlike because they are the effects of a Cause 
of Whom they fall short infinitely and im- 
measurably. Hence, if there be no fear in God 
(since there is none above Him to whom He 
may be subject) it does not follow that there 
is none in the blessed, whose happiness con- 
sists in perfect subjection to God. 

Reply Obj. 3 . Hope implies a certain defect, 
namely the futurity of happiness, which ceases 
when happin<;ss is present: whereas fear im- 
plies a natural defect in a creature, in so far 
as it is infinitely distant from God, and this 
defect will remain even in heaven. Hence fear 
will not be cast out altogether. 

TWELFTH ARTICLE 

Whether Poverty of Spirit Is the Beatitude 
Corresponding to the Gift of Fenr? 

We proceed thus to the Twelfth Article : — ■ 

Objection 1. It would seem that poverty of 


spirit is not the beatitude corresponding to the 
gift of fear. For fear is the beginning of the 
spiritual life, as explained above (A. 7): 
whereas poverty belongs to the perfection of 
the spiritual life, according to Matth. (xix. 21), 
If thou wilt be perfect, go sell what thou hast, 
and give to the poor. Therefore poverty of 
spirit does not correspond to the gift of fear. 

Obj. 2. Further, it is written (Ps. cxviii. 
120) ; Pierce Thou my flesh with Thy fear, 
whence it seems to follow that it belongs to 
fear to restrain the flesh. But the curbing of 
the flesh seems to belong rather to the beati- 
tude of mourning. Therefore the beatitude of 
mourning corresponds to the gift of fear, 
rather than the beatitude of poverty. 

Obj. 3. Further, the gift of fear corresponds 
to the virtue of hope, as stated above (A. 9, 
ad 1). Now the last beatitude which is, Blessed 
are the peacemakers, for they shall be called the 
children of God, seems above all to corre.spoiid 
to hope, because according to Rom. v. 2,tvc . 
glory in the hope of the glory of the sons of 
God. Therefore that beatitude corresponds to 
the gift of fear, rather than poverty of spirit, 
Obj. 4. Further, it was stated above (I-H, 
Q. 70, A, 2 ) that the fruits correspond to the 
beatitudes. Now none of the fruils correspond 
to the gift of fear. Neither, therefore, does 
any of the beatitudes. 

On the contrary, Augustine says {De Serin. 
Dom. in Monte i. 4) : The fear of the Lord 
is befitting the humble of whom it is said: 
Blessed are the poor in spirit. 

I answer that. Poverty of spirit properly 
corresponds to fear. Because, since it belongs 
to filial fear to show reverence and submission 
to God, whatever results from this submission 
belongs to the gift of fear. Now from the very 
fact that a man submits to God, it follows that 
he ceases to seek greatness either in himself 
or in another but seeks it only in God. For 
that would be inconsistent with perfect sub- 
jection to God, wherefore it is written (Ps. 
xix. 8) : Some trust in chariots and some in 
horses; but we will call upon the name of .. . 
our God. It follows that if a man fear God 
perfectly, he does not, by pride, seek greatness 
either in himself or in external goods, viz., 
honors and riches. In either case this proceeds 
from poverty of spirit, in so far as the latter 
denotes either the voiding of a puffed up and 
proud spirit, according to Augustine’s inter- 
pretation {loc. cit.), or the renunciation of 
worldly goods which is done in spirit, i.e., by 
one’s own will, through the instigation of the 
Holy Spirit, according to the expounding of 
Ambrose on Luke vi. 20 and Jerome on 
Matth. V. 3. 

Reply Obj. 1. Since a beatitude is an act 
of perfect virtue, all the beatitudes belong to 
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the perfection of spiritual life. And this per- 
fection seems to require that whoever would 
strive to obtain a perfect share of spiritual 
goods, needs to begin by despising earthly 
goods, wherefore fear holds the first place 
among the gifts. Perfection, however, does not 
consist in the renunciation itself of temporal 
goods ; since this is the way to perfection : 
whereas filial fear, to which the beatitude of 
poverty corresponds, is consistent with the per- 
fection of wisdom, as stated above (AA. 7, 10). 

Reply Ob']. 2. The undue exaltation of man 
either in himself or in another is more directly 
opposed to that submission to God which is 
the result of filial fear, than is external pleas- 
ure. Yet this is, in consecpience, opposed to 
tear, since whoever fears God and is subject 
to Him, takes no delight in things other than 
God. Nevertheless, pleasure is not concerned, 
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as exaltation is, with the arduous character of 
a thing which fear regards : and so the beati- 
tude of poverty corresponds to fear directly, 
and the beatitude of mourning, consec[uenLly, 

Reply Ob'], 3. Hope denotes a movement 
by way of a relation of tendency to a term, 
whereas fear implies movement by way of a 
relation ot withdrawal from a term: where- 
fore the last beatitude which is the term of 
spiritual perfection, fittingly corresponds to 
hope, by way of ultimate object; while the 
first beatitude, which implies withdrawal from 
external things which hinder submission to 
God, fittingly corresponds to fear. 

Reply Obj. 4. As regards the fruits, it seems 
that those things correspond to the gift of 
fear, which pertain to the moderate use of 
temporal things or to abstinence therefrom ; 
such are modesty, continency and chastity. 


DESPAIR 


QUESTION 20 
Of Despair 


(In Four 

We must now consider the contrary vices; 
(1) Despair; (2) Presumption. Under the 
first head there arc four points of inquiry: 
(1) Whether despair is a sin? (2) Whether 
it can be without unbelief? (3) Whether it 
is the greatest of sins? (4) Whether it arises 
from sloth? 

FIRST ARTICLE 
Whether Despair Is a Sin? 

TYe proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that despair is 
hot a sin. For every sin includes conversion 
to a mutable good, together with aversion 
from the immutable good, as Augustine states 
{De Lib. Arb. ii. 19). But despair includes 
no conversion to a mutable good. Therefore 
it is not a sin. 

. Obj. 2. Further, that which grows from a 
good root, seems to be no sin, because a good 
tree cannot bring jorth evil fruit (Matth. vii. 
18). Now despair seems to grow from a good 
root, viz., fear of God, or from horror at the 
greatness of one’s own sins. Therefore despair 
is not a sin. 

Obj. 3. Further, if despair were a sin, it 
would be a sin also for the damned to despair. 
But this is not imputed to them as their fault 
but as part of their damnation. Therefore 
neither is it imputed to wayfarers as their 
fault, so that it is not a sin. 

On the contrary. That which leads men to 

* Vulg., — Is it My 'Will that a sinner should die . 
Cf. xxxiii. 11. 
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sin, seems not only to be a sin itself, but a 
source of sins. Now such is despair, for the 
Apostle says of certain men (Eph. iv. 19) : 
Who, despairing, have given themselves up to 
lasciviousness, unto the working of all unclean- 
ness and (Vulg., — unto) covetousness. There- 
fore despair is not only a sin but also the 
origin of other sins. 

1 answer that, According to the Philosopher 
{Ethic, vi. 2) affirmation and negation in the 
intellect correspond to search and avoidance 
in the appetite ; while truth and falsehood in 
the intellect correspond to good and evil in 
the appetite. Consequently every appetitive 
movement which is conformed to a true intel- 
lect, is good in itself, while every appetitive 
movement which is conformed to a false intel- 
lect is evil in itself and sinful. Now the true 
opinion of the intellect about God is that from 
Him comes salvation to mankind, and pardon 
to sinners, according to Ezech. xviii. 23, I de- 
sire not the death of the sinner, but that he 
should be converted, and live:* while it is a 
false opinion that He refuses pardon to the 
repentant sinner, or that He does not turn 
sinners to Himself by sanctifying grace. There- 
fore, just as the movement of hope, which is 
in conformity with the true opinion, is praise- 
worthy and virtuous, so the contrary move- 
ment of despair, which is in conformity with 
the false opinion about God, is vicious and 
sinful. 

Reply Obj. 1. In every mortal sin there is, 
. . mtd not that hr should be converted and livel 
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in some way, aversion from the immutable 
good, and conversion to a mutable good, but 
not always in the same way. Because, since 
the theological virtues have God for their ob- 
ject, the sins which are contrary to them, such 
as hatred of God, despair and unbelief, consist 
principally in aversion from the immutable 
good; but, consequently, they imply conver- 
sion to a mutable good, in so far as the soul 
that is a deserter from God, must necessarily 
turn to other things. Other sins, however, con- 
sist principally in conversion to a mutable 
good, and, consequently, in aversion from the 
immutable good: because the fornicator in- 
tends, not to depart from God, but to enjoy 
carnal pleasure, the result of which is that he 
departs from God. 

Reply Ob}. 2. A thing may grow from a 
virtuous root in two ways, first directly and 
on the part of the virtue itself ; even as an act 
proceeds from a habit: and in this way no sin 
can grow from a virtuous root, for in this 
sense Augustine declared {De Lib. Arb. ii. 
IS, 19) that no man makes evil use of virtue. 
Secondly, a thing proceeds from a virtue in- 
directly, or is occasioned by a virtue, and in 
this way nothing hinders a sin proceeding from 
a virtue; thus sometimes men pride them- 
selves of their virtues, according to Augustine 
(Ep. ccxi) ; Pride lies in wait jor good works 
that they may die. In this way fear of God 
or horror of one’s own sins may lead to despair, 
in so far as man makes evil use of those good 
things, by allowing them to be an occasion of 
despair. 

Reply Obj. 3. The damned are outside the 
pale of hope on account of the impossibility 
of returning to happiness : hence it is not im- 
puted to them that they hope not, but it is 
a part of their damnation. Even so, it would 
be no sin for a wayfarer to despair of obtain- 
ing that which he had no natural capacity for 
obtaining, or which was not due to be obtained 
by him; for instance, if a physician were to 
despair of healing some sick man, or if anyone 
were to despair of ever becoming rich. 


SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether There Can Be Despair Without Unbelief? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that there can 
be no despair without unbelief. For the cer- 
tainty of hope is derived from faith; and so 
long as the cause remains the effect is not done 
away. Therefore a man cannot lose the cer- 
tainty of hope, by despairing, unless his faith 
be removed. 

Obj. 2. Further, to prefer one’s own guilt 
to God’s mercy and goodness, is to deny the 


infinity of God’s goodness and mercy, and so, 
savors of unbelief. But whoever despairs pre- 
fers his own guilt to the Divine mercy and 
goodness, according to Gen, iv. 13 ; iliy iniquity 
is greater than that 1 may deserve pardon. 
Therefore whoever despairs, is an unbeliever. 

Obj. 3. Further, whoever falls into a con- 
demned heresy, is an unbeliever. But he that 
despairs seems to fall into a condemned heresy, 
viz., that of the Novatians, who say that there 
is no pardon for sins after Baptism. There- 
fore it seems that whoever despairs, is an 
unbeliever. 

On the contrary, If we remove that which 
follows, that which precedes remains. But 
hope follows faith, as stated above (Q. 17, 
A. 7). Therefore when hope is removed, faith 
can remain; so that, not everyone who de- 
spairs, is an unbeliever. 

I answer that. Unbelief pertains to the in- 
tellect, but despair, to the ap\K‘litc; and the 
intellect is about univcrsals, while the appe- 
tite is moved in conneclion with particulars, 
since the appetitive movement is from the .soul 
towards things, which, in themselves, arc* par- 
ticular. Now it may happen that a man, while 
having a right opinion in the universal, is not 
rightly disposed as to his appetitive move- 
ment, his estimate bein^- corrupted in a par- 
ticular matter, because, in order to pass from! 
the universal opinion to the appetite for a, 
particular thing, it is necessary to have a par- 
ticular estimate (JDe Anima hi. 2), just as it 
is impossible to infer a particular conclusion 
from an universal proposition, except through 
the holding of a particular proposition. Hence 
it is that a man, while having right faith, in 
the universal, fails in an appetitive movement, 
in regard to some particular, his particular 
estimate being corrupted by a habit or a pas- 
sion, just as the fornicator, by choosing forni- 
cation as a good for himself at this particular 
moment, has a corrupt estimate in a particular 
matter, although he retains the true universal 
estimate according to faith, viz., that fornica- 
tion is a mortal sin. In the same way, a man, 
while retaining in the universal, the true esti- 
mate of faith, viz., that there is in the Church 
the power of forgiving sins, may suffer a move- 
ment of despair, to wit, that for him, being 
in such a state, there is no hope of pardon, 
his estimate being corrupted in a particular 
matter. In this way there can be despair, just 
as there can be other mortal sins, without 
unbelief. 

Reply Obj. 1. The effect is done away, not 
only when the first cause is removed, but also 
when the secondary cause is removed. Hence 
the movement of hope can be done away, not 
only by the removal of the universal estimate 
of faith, which is, so to say, the first cause of 
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the certainly of hope, but also by Ihe removal 
of the particular estimate, which is the sec- 
oiulary cause, as it were. 

Reply Obj. 2. if anyone were to judge, in 
universal, that God’s mercy is not infinite, he 
would be an unbeliever. But he who despairs 
judges not thus, but that, for him in that 
state, on account of some particular disposi- 
tion, there is no hope of the Divine mercy. 

The same answer applies to the Third Ob- 
jection, since the Novatians denied, in uni- 
versal, that there is remission of sins in the 
Church. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whotlicr Despair Is the Greatest of Sins? 

Wc proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that dc.spair is 
not the greatest of sins, hor there can be 
despair without unlielief, as stated aliove 
(A. 2). But unbelief is the greatest of sins, 
liecausi' it overthrows the foundation of the 
spiritual ediUco. 'rherefore despair is not the 
greatest of sins. 

Obj. 2, lAirthcr, a greater evil is opposed 
to a greater good, as the Philosopher states 
{Ethic, viii. 10). But charity is greater than 
hope, according to 1 Cor. xiii. 13. Therefore 
hatred of God is a greater sin than despair. 

Obj. 3, Further, in the sin of despair there 
is nothing but inordinate aversion from God: 
whereas in other sins there is not only inordi- 
nate aversion from God, but also an inordinate 
conversion. Therefore the sin of despair is not 
more but less grave than other sins. 

On ihe contrary, An incurable sin seems to 
be most grievous, accoixling to Jerem. xxx. 12 : 
Thy bruise is incurable, thy looimd is very 
grievous. Now the sin of despair is incurable, 
according to Jerem. xv. 18: My wound is des- 
perate so as to refuse to be healed.''^ Therefore 
despair is a most grievous sin. 

I answer that. Those sins which are con- 
trary to the theological virtues are in them- 
selves more grievous than others: because, 
since the theological virtues have God for their 
object, the sins which are opposed to them 
imply aversion from God directly and princi- 
pally. Now every mortal sin takes its pidn- 
cipal malice and gravity from the fact of its 
turning away from God, for if it were possible 
to turn to a mutable good, even inordinately, 
without turning away from God, it would not 
be a mortal sin. Consequently a sin which, 
first and of its very nature, includes aversion 
from God, is most grievous among mortal sins. 

Now unbelief, despair and hatred of God 
are opposed to the theological virtues: and 
among them, if we compare hatred of God and 
Vulg.i—Why is uiy wound, etc. . . . ? 
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unbelief to despair, we shall find that, in 
themselves, that is, in lespect of their proper 
species, they are more grievous. For unbelief 
is due to a man not believing God’s own truth ; 
while the hatred of God arises from man’s will 
being opposed to God's goodness itself ; where- 
as despair consists in a man ceasing to hope 
for a share of God’s goodness. Hence it is 
clear that unbelief and hatred of God are 
against God as He is in Himself, while despair 
is against Fliin, according as His good is par- 
taken of by us. Wherefore strictly speaking 
it is a more grievous sin to disbelieve God’s 
truth, or to hate God, than not to hope to 
receive glory from Flim. 

If, however, despair be compared to the 
other two sins from our point of view, then 
despair is more dangerou.^, since hope with- 
draws ns from evils and induces us to seek 
for good things, so (hat when hope is given up, 
men rush headlong into sin, and are drawn 
away from good works. Wherefore a gloss on 
I'rov. xxiv, 10, // Ihou lose hope being weary 
ill the day of di. Ares':, thy stre.ngih shall be 
diminished, says : Nothing is more hateful than 
despair, for the nuin that has il loses his con- 
stancy both in the every day toils of this life, 
and, what is worse, in the battle of faith. And 
[sidore says {Dc Sum. Bono ii. 14) : To com- 
mit a criinc is to kill the soul, but to despair 
is to fall into hell. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 
Whether Despair Arises from Sloth? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 
Objection 1. Il would seem that despair does 
not arise from sloth. Because different causes 
do not give rise to one same effect. Now de- 
spair of the future life arises from lust, accord- 
ing to Gregory {Moral, xxxi. 45). Therefore 
it does not arise from sloth, 

Obj. 2. Further, just as despair is contrary 
to hope, so is sloth contrary to spiritual joy. 
But spiritual joy arises from hope, according 
to Rom. xii. 12, rejoicing in hope. Therefore 
sloth arises from despair, and not vice versa. 

Obj. 3. Further, contrary effects have con- 
trary causes. Now hope, the contrary of which 
is despair, seems fo proceed from the consider- 
ation of Divine favors, eispecially the Incar- 
nation, for Augustine says {De 'Trin. xiii. 10) : 
Nothing ivas so necessary to raise our hope, 
than that we shoidd be shown how much God 
loves us. Now ivkat greater proof could we 
have of this than that God’s Son should deign 
to unite Himself to our nature? Therefore 
despair arises rather from the neglect of the 
above consideration than from sloth. 

On the contrary, Gregory {Moral, xxxi. loc, 
cU.) reckons despair among the effects of sloth. 
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1 answer that, As staled abo-ve (Q. 17, A. 1 : 
I-II, Q. 40, A. 1), the object of hope is a good, 
difficult but possible to obtain by oneself or 
by another. Consequently the hope of obtain- 
ing happiness may be lacking in a person in 
two ways: hist, through his not deeming it an 
arduous good, secondly, through his deeming 
it impossible to obtain either by himself, or 
by another. Now, the fact that spiiitual goods 
taste good to us no more, or seem to be goods 
of no great account, is chiefly due to our affec- 
tions being infected with the love of bodily 
pleasures, among which, sexual pleasures hold 
the first place : for the love of those pleasures 
leads man to have a distaste for spiritual 
things, and not to hope for them as arduous 
goods. In this way despair is caused by lust. 

On the other hand, the fact that a man 
deems an arduous good impossible to obtain, 
either by himself or liy another, is due to his 
being over downcast, because when this state 
of mind dominates his affections, it seems to 
him that he will never be able to rise to any 
good. And since sloth is a sadness that casts 
down the spirit, in this way despair is horn 
of sloth. 

Now this is the proper object of hope, — that 
the thing is possible, because the good and the 
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arduous regard other passions also. Ilcnce de- 
spair is born of sloth in a more special way ; 
though it may arise from lust, for the reason 
given above. 

This suffices for the Reply to the First 
Objection. 

Reply Ohj. 2. According to the Phiiosopher 
(Rhet. i. 11), just as hope gives ri.se to joy, so, 
when a man is joyful he has greater hope : and, 
accordingly, those who are sorrowful fall the 
more easily into despair, according to 2 Cor. 
ii. 7 : Lest . . . such an one be swallowed up 
by overmuch sorrow. Yet, since the object of 
hope is good, to which the appetite tends nat- 
urally, and which it shuns, not naturally but 
only on account of some supervening obstacle, 
it follows that, more directly, hope gives birth 
to joy, while on the contrary despair is liorn 
of sorrow. 

Reply Ohj. 3. This very negleci to consider 
the Divine favors arises from sloth, h'or when 
a man is influenced liy a cerlain passion he 
considers chiefly the things which iierlain to 
that passion: so that a man who is full of sor- 
row does not easily think of great tuul joyful 
things, but only of sad things, unless by a 
great effort he turn his thoughts away from 
sadness. 


HOPE 


QUESTION 21 
Of Presumption 

(In Four Articles) 


We must now consider presumption, under 
which head there are four points of inquiry: 
(1) What is the object in which presumption 
trusts? (2) Whether presumption is a sin? 
(3) To what is it opposed? (4) From what 
vice does it arise? 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether Presumption Trusts in God, or in Our 
Own Power? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 
Objection 1. It would seem that presump- 
tion, which is a sin against the Floly Ghost, 
trusts, not in God, but in our own power. For 
the lesser the power, the more grievously does 
he sin who trusts in it too much. But man’s 
power is less than God’s. Therefore it is a 
mote grievous sin to presume on human power 
than to presume on the power of God. Now 
the sin against the Holy Ghost is most griev- 
ous. Therefore presumption, which is reckoned 
a species of sin against the Holy Ghost, trusts 
to human rather than to Divine power. 

Obj. 2, Further, other sins arise from the sin 


against the Holy Ghost, for this sin is called 
malice which is a source from which sins arise. 
Now other sins seem to arise from the pre- 
sumption whereby man presumes on himself, 
rather than from the presumption whereby he 
presumes on God, since self-love is the origin 
of sin, according to Augustine (Dc Civ. Dei 
xiv. 28). Therefore it seems that presumption 
which is a sin against the Holy Ghost, relies 
chiefly on human power. 

Obj. 3. Further, sin arises from the inordi- 
nate conversion to a mutable good. Now pre- 
sumption is a sin. Therefore it arises from 
turning to human power, which is a mutable 
good, rather than from turning to the power 
of God, which is an immutable good. 

On the contrary, Just as, through despair, 
a man despises the Divine mercy, on which 
hope relies, so, through presumption, he de- 
spises the Divine justice, which punishes the 
sinner. Now justice is in God even as mercy 
is. Therefore, just as despair consists in aver- 
sion from God, so presumption consists in an 
inordinate conversion to Him. 

/ answer that, Presumption seems to imply 
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immoderate hope. Now the object of hope is 
an arduous possible good : and a thing is pos- 
sible to a man in two ways, first by his own 
power, secondly by the power of God alone. 
With regard to either hope there may be pre- 
sumption owing to lack of moderation. As to 
the hope whereby a man relies on his own 
power, there is presumption if he tends to a 
good as though it were possible to him, whereas 
it surpasses his powers, according to Judith 
vi. IS: T}iou humblest them that presume of 
themselves. This presumption is contrary to 
the virtue of magnanimity which holds to the 
mean in this kind of hope. 

But as to the hope whereby a man relies on 
the power of God, there may be presumption 
through immoderation, in the fact that a man 
tends to some good as though it were possible 
by the power and mercy of God, whereas it 
is not possible, for instance, if a man hope 
to obtain jiardon without reiienting, or glory 
without merits. This prc.sumption is, properly, 
the sin against the Holy Ghost, liecau.se, to wit, 
by presuming thus a man removes or despises 
the assistance of the Holy Spirit, whereby he 
is withdrawn from sin. 

Reply Obj. 1. As stated above (Q. 20, A. 3: 
T-Il, Q. 73, A, 3) a sin which is apinst God 
is, in its genus, graver than other sins. Hence 
presumption whereby a man relies on God 
inordinately, is a more grievous sin than the 
presumption of trusting in one’s own power, 
since to rely on the Divine power for obtain- 
ing what is unbecoming to God, is to depre- 
ciate the Divine power, and it is evident that 
it is a graver sin to detract from the Divine 
power than to exaggerate one’s own. 

Reply Ob']. 2. The presumption whereby a 
man presumes inordinately on God, includes 
self-love, whereby he loves his own good inor- 
dinately. For when we desire a thing very 
much, we think we can easily procure it 
through others, even though we cannot. 

Reply Ob']. 3. Presumption on God’s mercy 
implies both conversion to a mutable good, in 
so far as it arises from an inordinate desire 
of one’s own good, and aversion from the im- 
mutable good, in as much as i1 ascribes to the 
Divine power that which is unbecoming to it, 
for thus man turns away from God’s power. 


SECOND ARTICLE 
Whether Presumption Is a Sin? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 
Objection 1. It would seem that presump- 
tion is not a sin. For no sin is a reason why 
man should be heard by God. Yet, through 
presumption some are heard by God, for it is 
written (Judith ix. 17) : Hear me a poor wretch 
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inahiiig supplication to Thee, and presuming 
of Thy mercy. Therefore presumption on 
God’s mercy is not a sin. 

Obj. 2. Further, presumption denotes exces- 
sive hope. But there cannot be excess of that 
hope which is in God, since His power and 
mercy are infinite. Therefore it seems that 
presumption is not a sin. 

Obj. 3. Further, that which is a sin does 
not excuse from sin. But presumption excuses 
from sin: for the Master says (Sent, ii, D. 22) 
that Adam sinned less, because he sinned in 
the hope of pardon, which seems to indicate 
presumption. Therefore presumption is not 
a sin. 

On the contrary, It is reckoned a species 
of sin against the Iloly Ghost. 

I atisxocr that. As stated above (Q. 20, A. 1) 
with regard to despair, every appetitive move- 
ment that is conformed to a false intellect, is 
evil in itself and sinful. Now pre.sumption is 
an appetitive movcmcirt, since it denotes an 
inordinate hope. Moreover it is conformed to 
a false intellect, just as despair is: for just 
as it is false that God does not pardon the 
repentant, or that Ho does not turn sinners to 
repentance, so is it false that He grants for- 
giveness to those who persevere in their sins, 
and that He gives glory to those who cease 
from good works: and it is to this estimate 
that the movement of presumption is con- 
formed. 

Consequently presumption is a sin, but less 
grave than despair, since, on account of His 
infinite goodness, it is more proper to God to 
have mercy and to spare, than to punish: for 
the former becomes God in Himself, the latter 
becomes Him by reason of our sins. 

Reply Obj. 1. Presumption sometimes stands 
for hope, because even the right hope which we 
have in God seems to be presumption, if it be 
measured according to man’s estate: yet it is 
not, if we look at the immensity of the good- 
ness of God. 

Reply Obj. 2. Presumption does not denote 
excessive hope, as though man hoped too much 
in God; but through man hoping to obtain 
from God something unbecoming to Him ; 
which is the same as to hope too little in Him, 
since it implies a depreciation of His power; 
as stated above (A. 1, ad 1). 

Reply Obj. 3. To sin with the intention of 
persevering in sin and through the hope of 
being pardoned, is presumptuous, and this does 
not diminish, but increases sin. To sin, how- 
ever, with the hope of obtaining pardon some 
time, and with the intention of refraining 
from sin and of repenting of it, is not presump- 
tuous, but diminishes sin, because this seems 
to indicate a will less hardened in sin. 


PRESUMPTION 
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THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether Presumption Is More Opposed to Fear Than 
to Hope? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 
Objection 1. It ’would seem that presump- 
tion is more opposed to fear than to hope. 
Because inordinate fear is opposed to right 
fear. No-w presumption seems to_ pertain to 
inordinate fear, for it is -written (Wis.xvii. 10) : 
A troubled conscience always presumes {Oou&y, 
— forecasteth) grievous things, and {ibid. 11) 
that jear is a help to presumption^^ Therefore 
presumption is opposed to fear rather than 
to hope. 

Obj. 2. PuTther, contraries are most distant 
from one another. Now presumption is more 
distant from fear than from hope, because pre- 
sumption implies movement to something, just 
as hope does, whereas fear denotes movement 
from a thing. Therefore presumption is con- 
tray to fear rather than to hope. 

Obj. 3. Further, presumption excludes fear 
altogether, whereas it does not exclude hope 
altogether, but only the rectitude of hope. 
Since therefore contraries destroy one another, 
it seems that presumption is contrary to fear 
rather than to hope. 

On the contrary, When two vices are op- 
posed to one another they are contrary to the 
same virtue, as timidity and audacity are op- 
posed to fortitude. Now the sin of presump- 
tion is contrary to the sin of despair, which is 
directly opposed to hope. Therefore it seems 
that presumption also is more directly opposed 
to hope. 

I answer that, As Augustine states {Contra 
Julian, iv. 3), every virtue not only has a con- 
trary vice manifestly distinct from it, as temer- 
ity is opposed to prudence, but also a sort of 
kindred vice, alike, not in truth but only in its 
deceitful appearance, as cunning is opposed to 
prudence. This agrees with the Philosopher 
who says {Ethic, ii. 8) that a virtue seems to 
have more in common with one of the contrary 
vices than with the other, as temperance v,^ilh 
insensibility, and fortitude with audacity. 

Accordingly presumption appears to be mani- 
festly opposed to fear, especially servile fear, 
which looks at the punishment arising from 
God’s justice, the remission of which presump- 
tion hopes for ; yet by a kind of false likeness 
it is more opposed to hope, since it denotes 
an inordinate hope in God. And since things 
are more directly opposed when they belong 
to the same genns, than when they belong to 
different genera, it follows that presumption 
is iriote directly opposed to hope than to fear. 
For they both regard and rely on the same 
^Vulg., Fear is nothing else but a yielding up of 


object, hope ordinalely, presumption inordi- 
nately. 

Reply Obj. 1. Just as hope is misused in 
speaking of evils, and properly applied in 
speaking of good, so is presumption; it is in 
this way that inordinate fear is called pre- 
sumption. 

Reply Obj. 2. Contraries are things that are 
most distant from one another within the same 
genus. Now presumption and hope denote a 
movement of the same genus, which can be 
either ordinate or inordinate. Hence presump- 
tion is more directly opposed to hope than to 
fear, since it is opposed to hope in respect of 
its specific difference, as an inordinate thing 
to an ordinate one, whereas it is opposed to 
fear, in respect of its generic difference, which 
is the movement of hope. 

Reply Obj. 3. Presumption is opposed to 
fear by a generic contrariety, and to Ihe virtue 
of hope by a specific contrariety, lienee pro- 
sumption excludes fear altogetlier evt'u generi- 
cally, whereas it docs not e.xcliKle hopi* except 
by reason of its difference, by excluding its 
ordinaleness. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether Presumption Arises from Vainglory? 

We proceed this to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that presump- 
tion does not arise from vainglory. For pre- 
sumption seems to rely most of all on the Di- 
vine mercy. Now mercy {misericordia) regards 
unhappiness {miseriam) which is contrary to 
glory. Therefore presumption does not arise 
from vainglory. 

Obj. 2. Further, presumption is opposed to 
despair. Now despair arises from sorrow, as 
stated above (Q. 20, A. 4, ad 2). Since there- 
fore opposites have opposite causes, presump- 
tion would seem to arise from pleasure, and 
consequently from sins of the flesh, which give 
the most absorbing pleasure. 

Obj. 3. Further, the vice of presumption con- 
sists in tending to some impossible good, as 
though it were possible. Now it is owing to 
ignorance that one deems an impossible thing 
to be possible. Therefore presumption arises 
from ignorance rather than from vainglory. 

On the contrary, Gregory says {Moral. 
xxxi. 45) that presumption of novelties is a 
daughter of vainglory. 

I answer that. As stated above (A. 1), pre- 
sumption is twofold ; one whereby a man relies 
on his own power, when he attempts some- 
tliing beyond his power, as though it were pos- 
sible to him. Sudi like presumption clearly 
arises from vainglory; for it is owing to a 
great desire for glory, that a man attempts 
things beyond his power, and especially novel- 

the succours from thought. 
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ties which call for greater admiration. Hence 
Gregory states explicitly that piesumption of 
novelties is a daughter of vainglory. 

The other presumption is an inordinate trust 
in the Divine mercy or power, consisting in 
the hope of obtaining glory without merits, or 
pardon without repentance. Such like pre- 


siimiition seems to arise directly from pride, 
as though man thought so much of himself as 
to esteem that God would not punish him or 
exclude him from glory, however much he 
might be a sinner. 

This suffices for the Replies to the Ob- 
jections. 


QUESTION 22 

Of the Precepts Relating to Hope and Fear 

(In Two Articles) 


We must now consider the precepts relating 
to hope and fear; under which head there are 
two points of inquiry: (1) The precepts relat- 
ing to hope: (2) The precepts relating to fear. 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether There Should Be o Precept of Hope? 

Wc proceed tJn/s to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. T( would seem that no precept 
should be given relating to the virtue of hope. 
For when an effect is sufficiently procured by 
one cause, there is no need to induce it by an- 
other. Now man is sufficiently induced by his 
natural inclination to hope tor good. There- 
fore there is no need of a precept of the Law 
to induce him to do this. 

Obj. 2. Further, since precepts are given 
about acts of virtue, the chief precepts are 
about the acts of the chief virtues. Now the 
chief of all the virtues are the three theologi- 
cal virtues, viz., hope, faith and charity. Con- 
sequently, as the chief precepts of the Law 
are those of the decalogue, to which all others 
may be reduced, as stated above (I-II, Q. 100, 
A. 3 ) , it seems that if any precept of hope were 
given, it should be found among the precepts 
of the decalogue. But it is not to be found 
there. Therefore it seems that the Law should 
contain no precept of hope. 

Obj. 3. Further, to prescribe an act of vir- 
tue is ecpiivalent to a prohibition of the act 
of the opposite vice. Now no precept is to 
be found forbidding despair which is contrary 
to hope, Therefore it seems unfitting for a 
precept of hope to be given. 

On the contrary, Augustine says on Jo. xv. 
12, This is My commandment, that you love 
one another {Tract. Ixxxiii, in Joan .) : How 
many things are commanded us about jaith! 
How many relating to hope! Therefore it is 
fitting that some precepts should be given 
about hope. 

I answer that, Among the precepts contained 
in Holy Writ, some belong to the substance 
of the Law, others are preambles to the Law. 
The preambles to the Law are those without 


which no law is possible : such are the precepts 
relating to the act of faith and the act of hope, 
because the act of faith inclines man’s mind 
so that lie believes the Author of the Law to 
be One to Whom he owes submission, while, 
by the hope of a reward, he is induced to ob- 
serve the precepts. The precepts that belong 
to the substance of the L;iw ate those which 
relate to right conduct and are imposed on 
man already subject and ready to obey : where- 
fore when the Law was given these precepts 
were set forth from the very outset under the 
form of a command. 

Yet the precepts of hope and faith were not 
to be given under the form of a coinniancl, 
since, unless man already believed and hoped, 
it would be useless to give him the Law: but, 
just as the precept of faith had to be given 
under the form of an announcement or re- 
minder, as stated above (Q. 16, A. 1), so too, 
the precept of hope, in the first promulgation 
of the Law, had to be given under the form 
of a promise. For he who promises rewards 
to them that obey him, by that very fact, urges 
them to hope : hence all the promises contained 
in the Law are incitements to hope. 

Since, however, when once the Law has been 
given, it is for a wise man to induce men not 
only to observe the precepts, but also, and 
much more, to safeguard the foundation of the 
Law, therefore, after the first promulgation of 
the Law, Holy Writ holds out to man many 
inducements to hope, even by way of warning 
or command, and not merely by way of prom- 
ise, as in the Law; for instance in the Psalm 
(Ixi. 9) : Hope (Douay, — Trust) in Him all ye 
congregation of the people, and in many other 
passages of the Scriptures. 

Reply Obj. 1. Nature inclines us to hope 
for the good which is proportionate to human 
nature ; but for man to hope for a supernatural 
good he had to be induced by the authority 
of the Divine law, partly by promises, partly 
by admonitions and commands. Nevertheless 
there was need for precepts of the Divine law 
tO'be given even for those things to which nat- 
ural reason inclines us, such as the acts of the 
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moial virtues, for sake of insuring a.greater 
stability, especially since the natural reason 
of man was clouded by the lusts of sin. 

Refly Obj. 2. The precepts of the law of 
the decalogue belong to the first promulgation 
of the Law: hence there was no need for a 
precept of hope among the precepts of the 
decalogue, and it was enough to induce men 
to hope by the inclusion of certain promises, 
as in the case of the first and fourth com- 
mandments. 

Reply Obj. 3. In those observances to which 
man is bound as under a duty, it is enough 
that he receive an affirmative precept as to 
what he has to do, wherein is implied the pro- 
hibition of what he must avoid doing-, thus 
he is given a precept concerning the honor 
due to parents, but not a prohibition against 
dishonoring them, except by the law inflicting 
punishment on those who dishonor their par- 
ents. And since in order to be saved it is man’s 
duty to hope in God, he had to be induced to 
do so by one of the above ways, affirmatively, 
so to speak, wherein is implied the prohibition 
of the opposite. 


SECOND ARTICLE 

Vfhetker Tkere Should Hove Been Given a Precept 
of Faor? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1 . It would seem that, in the Law, 
there should not have been given a precept of 
fear. For the fear of God is about things which 
are a preamble to the Law, since it is the be- 
ginning of wisdom. Now things which are a 
preamble to the Law do not come under a pre- 
cept of the Law. Therefore no precept of fear 
should be given in the Law. 

Obj. 2. Further, given the cause, the effect 
is also given. Now love is the cause of fear, 
since every fear proceeds from some kind of 
love, as Augustine states (Qq. Ixxxiii, qu. 33). 
Therefore given the precept of love, it would 
have been superfluous to command fear. 

Obj. 3. Further, presumption, in a way, is 
opposed to fear. But the Law contains no 
prohibition against presumption. Therefore it 
seems that neither should any precept of fear 
have been given. 

On the contrary. It is written (Deut. x. 12) : 
And now, Israel, what doth the Lord thy God 
t‘equire of thee, but that thou fear the Lord 
thy God? But He requires of us that which 


tie commands i . to do. Therefore it is a mat- 
ter of piecept that man should fear God. 

I answer that, Fear is twofold, servile and 
filial. Now just as man is induced, by the hope 
of rewards, to observe precepts of law, so too 
is he induced thereto by the fear of punish- 
ment, which fear is servile. 

And just as according to what has been said 
(A.1), in the promulgation of the Law theie 
was no need for a precept of the act of hope, 
and men were to be induced thereto by prom- 
ises, so neither was there need for a precept, 
under form of command, of fear which regards 
punishment, and men were to be induced 
thereto by the threat of punishment; and this 
was realized both in the precepts of the deca- 
logue, and afterwards, in due sequence, in the 
secondary precepts of the Law. 

Yet, just as the wise men and the prophets 
who, consecpiently, strove to strengthen man 
in the observance of the Law, tlelivered tlieir 
teaching about hope under the form of iidmo- 
nition or command, so too ditl they in the 
matter of fear. 

On the other hand filial fear which shows 
reverence to God, is a sort of genus in respect 
of the love of God, and a kind of principle of 
all observances connected with reverence for 
God. Hence precepts of filial fear arc gi^fcn 
in the Law, even as precepts of love, because 
each is a preamble to the external acts pre- 
scribed by the Law and to which the precepts 
of the decalogue refer. I-Ience in the passage 
quoted in the argument On the contrary, man 
is required to have fear, to walk in God's ways, 
by worshipping liim, and to love him. 

Reply Obj. 1. Filial fear is a preamble to 
the Law, not as though it were extrinsic there- 
to, but as being the beginning of the Law, just 
as love is. Hence precepts are given of both, 
since they are like general principles of the 
whole Law. 

Reply Obj. 2. From love proceeds filial fear, 
as also other good works that are done from 
charity. Hence, just as after the precept of 
charity, precepts are given of the other acts 
of virtue, so at the same time precepts are 
given of fear and of the love of charity, just 
as, in demonstrative sciences, it is not enough 
to lay down the first principles, unless the 
conclusions also are given which follow from 
them proximately or remotely. 

Reply Obj. 3. Inducement to fear suffices 
to exclude presumption, even as inducement 
to hope suffices to exclude despair, as stated 
above (A. I, ad 3), 
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QUESTION 23 

Of Charity, Considered in Itself 

(In Eight Articles) 


Tn proper sequence, we must consider charity; 
and (1) charity itself; (2) the corresponding 
gift of wisdom. The first consideration will 
be fivefold: (1) Charity itself ; (2) The object 
of charity; (3) Its acts; (4) The opposite 
vices; (S) The precepts relating thereto. 

The first of these considerations will be two- 
fold ; ( 1 ) Charity, considered as regards itself ; 
(2) Charity, considered in its relation to its 
subject. Under the first head there arc eight 
points of inquiry: (1) Whether charity is 
fric'iidship? (2) Whether it is something cre- 
ated in the soul? (3) Whether it is a virtue? 
(4) Whether it is a special virtue? (S) Whether 
it is one virtue? (6) Whether it is the greatest 
of the virtues? (7) Whether any true virtue 
is possible without it? (8) Whether it is the 
form of the virtues? 

FIRST ARTICLE 
Whether Charity Is Friendship? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1 . It would seem that charity is 
not friendship. For nothing is so appropriate 
to friendship as to dwell with one’s friend, 
according to the Philosopher {Ethic, viii. 5). 
Now charity is of man towards God and the 
angels, whose dwelling (Douay, — conversa- 
tion) is not with men (Dan. ii. 11). Therefore 
charity is not friendship. 

Obj. 2. Further, there is no friendship with- 
out return of love {Ethic, viii. 2). But charity 
extends even to one’s enemies, according to 
Matth. V. 44: Love your enemies. Therefore 
charity is not friendship. 

Obj. 3. Further, according to the Philoso- 
pher {Ethic, viii. 3) there are three kinds of 
friendship, directed respectively towards the 
delightful, the useful, or the virtuous. Now 
charity is not friendship for the useful or 
delightful; for Jerome says in his letter to 
Paulinus which is to be found at the begin- 
ning of the Bible: True friendship cemented 
by Christ, is where men are drawn together, 
not by household interests, not by mere bodily 
presence, not by crafty and cajoling flattery, 
but by the fear of God, and the study of the 
Divine Scriptures. No more is it friendship 
for the virtuous, since by charity we love even 
sinners, whereas friendship based on the vir- 
tuous is only for virtuous men {Ethic, viii). 
Therefore charity is not friendship. 

On the contrary, It is written (Jo. xv. IS) : 


I will not now call you servants . . . but My 
friends. Now this was said to them by reason 
of nothing else than charity. Therefore charity 
is friendship. 

I answer that. According to the Philosopher 
{Ethic, viii. 2, 3), not every love has the char- 
acter of friendship, but that love which is 
together with benevolence, when, to wit, we 
love someone so as to wish good to him. If, 
however, we do not wish good lo what we love, 
but wish its good for ourselves, (thus we are 
said to love wine, or a horse, or the like) it 
is love not of friendship, hut of a kind of con- 
cupiscence. For it would be absurd to speak 
of having friendship for wine or for a horse. 

Yet neither does well-wishing suffice for 
friendship, for a certain nuiLual love is requi- 
site, since friendship is between friend and 
friend: and this well-wishing is founded on 
some kind of communication. 

Accordingly, since there is a communication 
between man and God, inasmuch as Tie com- 
municates liis happiness to us, some kind of 
friendship must needs be based on this same 
communication, of which it is written (1 Cor. 
i. 9) : God is faithftd: by Whom you are called 
unto the fellowship of Ills Son. The love which 
is based on this communication, is charity: 
wherefore it is evident that charity is the 
friendship of man for God. 

Reply Obj. 1. Man’s life is twofold. There 
is his outward life in respect of his sensitive 
and corporeal nature : ancl wnth regard to this 
life there is no communication or fellowship 
between us and God or the angels. The other 
is man’s spiritual life in respect of his mind, 
and with regard to this life there is fellowship 
between us and both God ancl the angels, im- 
perfectly indeed in this present state of life, 
wherefore it is written (Phil. iii. 20) : Our con- 
versation is in heaven. But this conversation 
will be perfected in heaven, when His servants 
shall serve Him, and they shall see His face 
(Apoc. xxii. 3, 4). Therefore charity is imper- 
fect here, but will be perfected in heaven. 

Reply Obj. 2. Friendship extends lo a per- 
son in two ways: first in respect of himself, 
and in this way friendship never extends but 
to one’s friends : secondly, it extends to some- 
one in respect of another, as, when a man has 
friendship for a certain person, for his sake 
he loves all belonging to him, be they children, 
servants, or connected with him in any way. 
Indeed, so much do we love our friends, that 
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for llieir sal?-e we love all who belong to them, 
even if they hurt or hate us; so that, in this 
way, the friendship of charity extends even to 
our enemies, whom we love out of charity in 
relation to God, to Whom the friendship of 
charity is chiefly directed. 

Reply Obj. 3. The friendship that is based 
on the virtuous is directed to none but a vir- 
tuous man as the principal person, but for his 
sake we love those who belong to him, even 
though they be not virtuous : in this way char- 
ity, which above all is friendship based on the 
virtuous, extends to sinners, whom, out of 
charity, we love for God’s sake. 


SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether Charity Is Something Created in the Soul? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 
Objection 1. It would seem that charity is 
not something created in the soul. For Augus- 
tine says (De Trin. viii. 7); He that loveth 
his neighbor, consequently, loveth love itself. 
Now God is love. Therefore it follows that 
he loves God in the first place. Again he says 
{De Trin. xv. 1 7) : /i was said: God is Charity, 
even as it was said: God is a Spirit. Therefore 
charity is not something created in the soul, 
but is God Himself. 

Obj. 2, Further, God is the life of the soul 
spiritually just as the soul is the life of the 
body, according to Deut. xxx. 20: He is thy 
life. Now the soul by itself quickens the body. 
Therefore God quickens the soul by Himself. 
But He quickens it by charity, according to 
1 Jo. iii. 14 : We know that we have passed 
from death to life, because we love the breth- 
ren. Therefore God is charity itself. 

Obj. 3. Further, no created thing is of infi- 
nite power ; on the contrary every creature is 
vanity. But charity is not vanity, indeed it is 
opposed to vanity ; and it is of infinite power, 
since it brings the human soul to the infinite 
good. Therefore charity is not something cre- 
ated in the soul. 

On the contrary, Augustine says {DeDoctr. 
Christ, iii. 10) ; By charity I' mean the move- 
ment of the soul toiuards the enjoyment of God 
for His own sake. But a movement of the soul 
is something created in the soul. Therefore 
charity is something created in the soul. 

1 answer that, The Master looks thoroughly 
into this question in Q. 17 of the First Book, 
and concludes that charity is not something 
created in the soul, but is the Holy Ghost Him- 
self dwelling in the mind. Nor does he mean 
to say that this movement of love whereby we 
love God is the Holy Ghost Himself, but that 
this movement is from the Holy Ghost without 
any intermediary habit, whereas other virtuous 


acts are from the lioly Ghost by means of the 
habits of other virtues, for instance the habit 
of faith or hope or of some other virtue: and 
this he said on account of the excellence of 
charity. 

But if we consider the matter aright, this 
would be, on the contrary, detrimental to 
charity. For when the Floly Ghost moves the 
human mind the movement of charity does 
not proceed from this motion in such a way 
that the human mind be merely moved, with- 
out being the principle of this movement, as 
when a tody is moved by some extrinsic mo- 
tive power. For this is contrary to the nature 
of a voluntary act, whose principle needs to 
be in itself, as stated above (1-11, Q. 6, A. 1) : 
so that it would follow that to love is not a 
voluntary act, which involves a conlrarliction, 
since love, of its very nature, implies an act 
of (he will. 

Likewise, neither can it lie said that the 
Holy Gho.st moves the will in such a way to 
the act of loving, as though (lie will were an 
instrument, for an instnimenl, though it ho ti 
principle of action, neverthcle.ss has not (he 
power to act or not to act, for (hen again the 
act would cease to lie volunl:iry and merito- 
rious, whereas it has been stated above (l-TI, 
Q. 114, A. 4) that the love of charity is the 
root of merit : and, given that the will is moved 
by the Holy Ghost to the act of love, it is 
necessary that the will also should be the effi- 
cient cause of that act, 

Now no act is perfectly produced by an 
active power, unless it be connatural to that 
power by reason of some form which is the 
principle of that action. Wherefore God, Who 
moves all things to their due ends, bestowed 
on each thing the form whereby it is inclined 
to the end appointed to it by Him ; and in 
this way He ordereth all things siveetly (Wis. 
viii. 1). But it is evident that the act of char- 
ity surpasses the nature of the power of the 
will, BO that, therefore, unless some form be 
superadded to the natural power, inclining it 
to the act of love, this same act would be less 
perfect than the natural acts and the acts of 
the other powers; nor would it be easy and 
pleasurable to perform. And this is evidently 
untrue, since no virtue has such a strong in- 
clination to its act as charity has, nor does 
any virtue perform its act with so great pleas- 
ure. Therefore it is most necessary that, for 
us to perform the act of charity, there should 
be in us some habitual form superadded to 
the natural power, inclining that power to the 
act of charity, and causing it to act with ease 
and pleasure. 

Reply Obj. 1. The Divine Essence Itself is 
charily, even as It is wisdom, and goodness. 
Wherefore just as we are said to be good with 
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ihe goodness winch is Gotl, and wise with 
the wisdom which is God (since the goodness 
whereby we are formally good is a partici- 
pation of Divine goodness, and the wisdom 
whereby we are formally wise, is a share of 
Divine wisdom), so too, the charity whereby 
formally we love our neighbor is a participa- 
tion of Idivine charity. Tor this manner of 
speaking is common among the Platonists, 
v\dth whose doctrines Augustine was imbued; 
and the lack of adverting to this has been to 
some an occasion of error. 

Reply Obj. 2. God is effectively the life both 
of the soul by charity, and of the body by the 
soul: but formally charity is the life of the 
soul, eve]] as the .soul is the life of the body. 
Consequently we may conclude from this that 
just as the soul is immediately united to the 
body, so is charity to the soul. 

Reply Obj. Charity works formally. Now 
the cfQcJicy of a foi'in depends on the power 
of the iigent, who instils the form, wherefore 
it is evident that charity is not vanity. Jlut 
because it produces an inrmitc effect, since, by 
justifying' the soul, it unites it to God, this 
proves the infinity of the Divine power, which 
is the author of chai'ity. 


THIRD ARTICLE 
Whether Charity Is a Virtue? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that charity is 
not a virtue. For charity is a kind of friend- 
ship. Now philosophers do not reckon friend- 
ship a virtue, as may be gathered from Ethic. 
viii. 3 ; nor is it numbered among the virtues 
whether moral or intellectual. Neither, there- 
fore, is charity a virtue. 

Obj. 2. Further, virtue is the ultimate limit 
oj power {De Ccelo et Mundo i. 11). But char- 
ity is not something ultimate, this applies 
rather to joy and peace. Therefore it seems 
that charity is not a virtue, and that this 
should be said rather of joy and peace. 

Obj. 3. Further, every virtue is an acci- 
dental habit. But charity is not an accidental 
habit, since it is a more excellent thing than 
the soul itself : whereas no accident is more 
excellent than its subject. Therefore charity 
is not a virtue. 

On the contrary, Augustine says {De Mori- 
bus Eccl. xi) : Charity is a virtue which, when 
our affections are perjectly ordered, unites us 
to God, for by it we love Him. 

I a-nswer that, Human acts are good accord- 
ing as they are regulated by their due rule and 
measure. Wherefore human virtue which is 
the principle of all man’s good acts consists 


in following the rule of human acts, ■which is 
twofold, as stated above (Q, 17, A. 1), viz,, 
human reason and God. 

Consecpiently just as moral virtue is defined 
as being in accord ivith right reason, as stated 
ill Ethic, ii. 6, so too, the nature of virtue 
consists in attaining God, as also stated above 
with regard to faith (Q. 4, A. S) and hope 
(Q. 17, A. 1). Wherefore, it follows that char- 
ity is a virtue, for, since charity attains God, 
it unites us to God, as evidenced by the au- 
thority of Augustine quoted above. 

Reply Obj. 1. The Philosopher {Ethic, viii) 
does not deny that friendship is a virtue, but 
affirms that it is cither a virtue or with a vir- 
tue. For we might say that it is a moral virtue 
about works done in respect of another person, 
but under a different aspect from justice. For 
justice is about works done in respect of an- 
olhor per.son, under the aspect of the legal due, 
whereas friendship considers the aspect of a 
friendly and moi'al duly, or rather that of a 
gratuitous favor, as the Philosopher explains 
{Ethic, viii. 13). Nevertheless it may be ad- 
mittod that it is not a virtue distinct of itself 
from the other virtues. For its praiseworthi- 
ness and virtuousness are derived merely from 
its object, in so far, to wit, as it is based on 
the moral goodness of the virtues. This is evi- 
dent from the fact that not every friendship 
is praiseworthy and virtuous, as in the case of 
friendship based on pleasure or utility. Where- 
fore friendship for the virtuous is something 
consequent to virtue rather than a virtue. 
Moreover there is no comparison with charily 
since it is not founded principally on the vir- 
tue of a man, but on the goodness of God. 

Reply Obj. 2. It belongs to the same virtue 
to love a man and to rejoice about him, since 
joy results from love, as stated above (I-II, 
Q. 25, A. 2) in the treatise on the passions: 
wherefore love is reckoned a virtue, rather 
than joy, which is an effect of love. And when 
virtue is described as being something ulti- 
mate, we mean that it is last, not in the order 
of effect, but in the order of excess, just as 
one hundred pounds exceed sixty. 

Reply Obj. 3. Every accident is inferior to 
substance if we consider its being, since sub- 
stance has being in itself, while an accident 
has its being in another : but considered as to 
its species, an accident which results from the 
principles of its subject is inferior to its sub- 
ject, even as an effect is inferior to its cause ; 
whereas an accident that results from a par- 
ticipation of some higher nature is superior to 
its subject, in so far as it is a likeness of that 
higher nature, even as light is superior to the 
diaphanous body. In this way charity is su- 
perior to the soul, in as much as it is a par- 
ticipation of tire Holy Ghost. 
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FOURTH ARTICLE 
Whether Charity Is a Special Virtue? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 
Objection 1. It would seem that charity is 
not a special virtue. For Jerome says; Let me 
briejly define all virtue as the charity -mhereby 
we love God:^ and Augustine says \De Mori- 
biis Eccl. XV. t) that viriue is the order of love. 
Now no special virtue is included in the defi- 
nition of virtue in general, Therefore charity 
is not a special virtue. 

Obj. 2. Further, that which extends to all 
works of virtue, cannot be a special virtue. 
But charity extends to all works of virtue, 
according to 1 Cor. xiii. 4; Charity is patient, 
is kind, etc. ; indeed it extends to all human 
actions, according to 1 Cor. xvi. 14; Let all 
your things be done in charity. Therefore char- 
ity is not a special virtue. 

Obj. 3. Further, the precepts of the Law 
refer to acts of virtue. Now Augustine says 
{De Perfect. Human. Justit. v) that, “Thou 
slialt love” is a general commandment, and 
“Thou shall not covet” a general prohibition. 
Therefore charity is a general virtue. 

On the contrary, Nothing general is enu- 
merated together with what is special. But 
charity is enumerated together with special 
virtues, viz., hope and faith, according _ to 
I Cor. xiii. 13 : And now there remain faith, 
hope, charity, these three. Therefore charity 
is a special virtue, 

I answer that, Acts and habits are specified 
by their objects, as shown above (I-II, Q. 18, 
A. 2 ; Q. S4, A. 2), Now the proper object of 
love is the good, as stated above (I-II, Q. 27, 
A, 1 ) , so that wherever there is a special aspect 
of good, there is a special kind of love. But 
the Divine good, inasmuch as it is the object 
of happiness, has a special aspect of good, 
wherefore the love of charity, which is the 
love of that good, is a special kind of love. 
Therefore charity is a special virtue. 

Reply Obj. 1. Charity is included in the 
definition of every virtue, not as being essen- 
tially every virtue, but because every virtue 
depends on it in a way, as we shall state fur- 
ther on (AA. 7, 8). In this same way prudence 
is included in the definition of the moral vir- 
tues, as explained in Ethic, ii, vi, from the fact 
that they depend on prudence. 

Reply Obj. 2. The virtue or art which is 
concerned aljout the last end, commands the 
virtues or arts which are concerned about 
other ends which are secondary, thus the mili- 
tary ^art commands the art of horse-riding 
{Ethic, i). Accordingly since charity has for 
its object the last end of human life, viz., ever- 
* The reference should be to Augustine, Ep. clxvii. 
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lasting happiness, it follows that it oxLcnds lo 
the acts ol a man’s whole life, by commanding 
them, not by eliciting immediatoly all arts of 
virtue. 

Reply Obj. 3. The precept of love is said to 
be a general comiuLind, because tdl other pre- 
cepts are reduced thereto as to their end, ao 
cording to 1 Tim. i. S : The end of the com- 
mandment is charity. 


FIFTH ARTICLE 
Whether Charity is One Virtue? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article : — 
Objection 1. It would seem that charity is 
not one virtue. For haints are di.stincL accord- 
ing to their objects. Now there are two objects 
of charity, — -God and our neighl)ur, which are 
infinitely distant from one anolher. 'Fherc- 
fove charity is not one virtue. 

Obj. 2, Further, different aspects of the 
object diversify a habit, even though that ob- 
ject be one m reality, as shown above ((,). 17, 
A. 6; I-II, Q. .34, A. 2, ad 1). Now there are 
many aspects under whicli God is an oliject 
of love, because we are debtors to Ills love 
by reason of each one of liis favors. There- 
fore charity is not one virtue. 

Obj. 3. Further, charity comprises friend- 
ship for our neighbor. But the Philosopher 
reckons several species of friendship {Ethic. 
viii. 3, 11, 12). Therefore charity is not one 
virtue, but is divided into a number of various 
species. 

On the contrary, Just as God is the ol)ject 
of faith, so is He the object of charity. Now 
faith is one virtue by reason of the unity of 
the Divine truth, according to Eph. iv. S ; One 
faith. Therefore charity also is one virtue by 
reason of the unity of the Divine goodness. 

/ answer that, Charity, as stated above (A. 1 ) 
is a kind of friendship of man for God. Now 
the different species of friendship are differ- 
entiated, first of all, in respect of a diversity 
of end, and in this way there are three species 
of friendship, namely friendship for the useful, 
for the delightful, and for the virtuous ; sec- 
ondly, in respect of the different kinds of 
communion on which friendships are based; 
thus there is one species of friendship between 
kinsmen, and another between fellow citizens 
or fellow travellers, the former being based on 
natural communion, the latter on civil com- 
munion or on the comradship of the road, as 
the Philosopher explains {Ethic, viii. 12). 

Now charity cannot be differentiated in 
either of these ways : for its end is one, namely 
the goodness of God; and the fellowship of 
t De Civ. Dei xv. 32. 
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everlasting; happiness, on which this friend- 
ship is based, is also one. Elence it follows 
that charity is simply one virtue, and not 
divided into several species. 

Reply Obj. 1. This argument would hold, 
if God and our neighbor were equally objects 
of charity. But this is not true: for God is 
the principal object of charity, while our 
neighbor is loved out of charity for God’s sake. 

Reply Obj. 2. God is loved by charity for 
His own sake : wherefore charity regards prin- 
cipally but one aspect of lovableness, namely 
God’s goodness, which is His substance, ac- 
cording to Ps. cv. 1 : Give glory to the Lord 
for lie is good. Other reasons that inspire us 
with love for Plim, or which make it our duty 
to love Him, arc secondary and result from 
the first. 

Reply Obj. 3. Human friendship of which 
the Philosopher treats has various ends and 
various forms of , fellow.ship. This does not 
apply to charity, as stated above; wherefore 
the comparison fails. 

SIXTH ARTICLE 

Whether Chority Is the Most Excellent of the Virtues? 

We proceed tints to the Sixth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that charity is 
not the most excellent of the virtues. Because 
the higher power has the higher virtue even 
as it has a higher operation. Now the intellect 
is higher than the will, since it directs the will. 
Therefore faith, which is in the intellect, is 
more excellent than charity which is in the 
will. 

Obj. 2. Further, the thing by which another 
works seems the less excellent of the two, even 
as a servant, by whom his master works, is 
beneath his master. Now faith . . . worketh 
by charity, according to Gal. v. 6. Therefore 
faith is more excellent than charity. 

Obj. 3. Further, that which is by way of 
addition to another seems to be the more per- 
fect of the two. Now hope seems to be some- 
thing additional to charity: for the object of 
charity is good, whereas the object of hope 
is an arduous good. Therefore hope is more 
excellent than charity. 

On the contrary, It is written (1 Cor. xiii. 
13) ; The greater of these is charity. 

I answer that. Since good, in human acts, 
depends on their being regulated by the due 
rule, it must needs be that human virtue, 
which is a principle of good acts, consists in at- 
taining the rule of human acts. Now the rule of 
human acts is twofold, as stated above (A. 3), 
namely, human reason and God; yet God is 
the first rule, whereby even human reason 


must be regulated. Consequently the theo- 
logical virtues, which consist in attaining this 
first rule, since their object is God, are more 
excellent than the moral, or the intellectual 
virtues, which consist in attaining human rea- 
son: and it follows that among the theological 
virtues themselves, the first place belongs to 
that which attains God most. 

Now that which is of itself always ranks 
before that which is by another. But faith and 
hope attain God indeed in so far as we derive 
from Him the knowledge of truth or the acqui- 
sition of good, whereas charity attains God 
Himself that it may rest in Him, but not that 
something may accrue to us from Him, Plence 
charity is more excellent than faith or hope, 
and, consequently, than all the other virtues, 
just as prudence, which by itself attains rea- 
son, is more excellent than the other moral 
virtues, which attain reason in so far as it 
appoints the mean in human operations or 
passions. 

Reply Obj. 1, The operation of the intellect 
is completed by the thing understood being in 
the intellectual subject, so that the excellence 
of the intellectual operation is assessed accord- 
ing to the measure of the intellect. On the 
other hand, the operation of the will and of 
every appetitive power is completed in the 
tendency of the appetite towards a thing as 
its term, wherefore the excellence of the ap- 
petitive operation is gauged according to the 
thing which is the object of the operation. 
Now those things which are beneath the sou) 
are more excellent in the soul than they are 
in themselves, because a thing is contained 
according to the mode of the container {De 
Causis xii). On the other hand, things that 
are above the soul, are more excellent in them- 
selves than they are in the soul. Consequently 
it is better to know than to love the things 
that are beneath us ; for which reason the Phi- 
losopher gave the preference to the intellectual 
virtues over the moral virtues [Ethic, x. 7, 8) : 
whereas the love of the things that are above 
us, especially of God, ranks before the knowl- 
edge of such things. Therefore charity is more 
excellent than faith. 

Reply Obj. 2. Faith works by love, not in- 
strumentally, as a master by his servant, but 
as by its proper form: hence the argument 
does not prove. 

Reply Obj. 3. The same good is the object 
of charity and of hope : but charity implies 
union with that good, whereas hope implies 
distance therefrom. Hence charity does not 
regard that good as being arduous, as hope 
does, since what is already united has not the 
character of arduous; and this shows that 
charity is more perfect than hope. 
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SEVENTH ARTICLE 

Whether Any True Virtue Is Possible ■without Chority? 

We proceed thus to the Seventh Article : — 
Objection 1. It -would seem that there can 
be true virtue without charity. For it is proper 
to virtue to produce a good act. Now those 
who have not charity, do some good actions, 
as "when they clothe the naked, or feed the 
hungry and so forth. Therefore true virtue is 
possible without charity. 

Obj. 2. Further, charity is not possible widi- 
out faith, since it comes of an unfeigned faith, 
as the Apostle says (1 Tim. i. S). Now, in 
unbelievers, there can be true chastity, if they 
curb their concupiscences, and true justice, if 
they judge rightly. Therefore true virtue is 
possible without charity. 

Ob). 3, Further, science and art are virtues, 
according to Ethic, vi. But they are to be 
found in sinners who lack charity. Therefore 
true virtue can be without charity. 

On the contrary, The Apostle says (1 Cor. 
xiii. 3 ) : If 1 should distribute all iity goods 
to the poor, and if I shoidd deliver my body 
to be burned, and have not charity, it profiteth 
me nothing. And yet true virtue is very profit- 
able, according to Wis. viii. 7 ; She teacheth 
temperance, and prudence, and justice, and 
fortitude, which are such things as men can 
have nothing more profitable in life. There- 
fore no true virtue is possible without charity. 

1 answer that, Virtue is ordered to the good, 
as stated above (TII, Q. 55, A. 4). Now the 
good is chiefly an end, for things directed to 
the end are not said to be good except in rela- 
tion to the end. Accordingly, just as the end 
is twofold, the last end, and the proximate end, 
so also, is good twofold, one, the ultimate and 
universal good, the other proximate and par- 
ticular. The ultimate and principal good of 
man is the enjoyment of God, according to 
Ps. Ixxii. 28: It is good for me to adhere to 
God, and to this good man is ordered by char- 
ity. Man’s secondary and, as it were, particu- 
lar good may be twofold: one is truly good, 
because, considered in itself, it can be directed 
to the principal good, which is the last end; 
while the other is good apparently and not 
truly, because it leads us away from the final 
gooi Accordingly it is evident that simply 
true virtue is that which is directed to man’s 
principal good ; thus also the Philosopher says 
{Pliys. vii, text. 17) that virtue is the dispo- 
sition of a perfect thing to that which is best : 
and in this way no true virtue is possible with- 
out charity, 

If, however, we take virtue as being ordered 
to some particular end, then we may speak of 
Virtue being where ithere is no charity, in so 
far as it is directed to ..some particular good. 


But if this particular good is not a true, but 
an apparent good, it is not a true virtue that 
is ordered to such a good, but a counterfeit 
virtue. Even so, as Augustine says {Contra 
Julian, iv. 3), the prudence of the miser, 
whereby he devises various roads to gain, is 
no true virtue; nor the miser’s justice, whereby 
he scorns the property of another through fear 
of severe punishment ; nor the miser’s temper- 
ance, whereby he ciirbs his desire for expensive 
pleasures; nor the miser’s fortitude, whereby 
as Horace says, “he braves the sea, he crosses 
mountains, he goes through fire, in order to 
avoid poverty” (Epist. lib. i, Ep. i. 45). If, on 
the other hand, this particular good be a true 
good, for instance the welfare of the state, or 
the like, it will indeed be a true virtue, imper- 
fect, however, unless it be referred to the final 
and perfect good. Accordingly no strictly true 
virtue is possible without charity. 

Reply Obj. 1. The act of one lacking char- 
ity may be of two kind.s ; one is in accordance 
with his lack of charity, as when he docs some- 
thing that is referred to that wlierohy ho lacks 
charity. Such an act is always evil: tlnis 
Augustine says {Contra Julian, iv. 3) that the 
actions which an unbeliever performs as an 
unbeliever, are always sinful, even when he 
clothes the naked, or does any like thing, and 
directs it to his unbelief as end. 

There is, however, another act of one lack- 
ing charity, not in accordance with his lack 
of charity, but in accordance with his posses- 
sion of some other gift of God, whether faith, 
or hope, or even his natural good, which is 
not completely taken away by sin, as stated 
above (_Q. 10, A. 4: I-II, Q. 85, A. 2). In this 
way it is possible for an act, without charity, 
to be genetically good, but not perfectly good, 
because it lacks its due order to the last end. 

Reply Obj. 2. Since the end is in practical 
matters, what the principle is in speculative 
matters, just as there can be no strictly true 
science, if a right estimate of the first inde- 
monstrable principle be lacking, so, there can 
be no strictly true justice, or chastity, without 
that due ordering to the end, which is effected 
by charity, however rightly a man may be 
affected about other matters. 

Reply ^ Obj. 3. Science and art of their very 
nature imply a relation to some particular 
good, and not to the ultimate good of human 
life, as do the moral virtues, which make man 
good simply, as stated above (I-II, Q. 56, A.3). 
Hence the comparison fails. 

EIGHTH ARTICLE 

Whether Charity Is the Form of the Virtues? 

We proceed thus to the Eighth Article;— 

Objection 1. It would seem that charity is 
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not the true form of the virtues. Because the 
form of a thing is either exemplar or essential. 
Now charily is not the exemplar form of the 
other virtues, since it would follow that the 
other virtues are of the same species as char- 
ity: nor is it the essential form of the other 
virtues, since then it would not be distinct 
from them. Therefore it is in no way the form 
of the virtues. 

Ob). 2. Further, charity is compared to the 
other virtues as their root and foundation, 
according to Eph. iii. 17; Rooted and joimded 
in charity. Now a root or foundation is not 
the form, but rather the matter of a thing, 
since it is the first part in the making. There- 
fore charity is not the form of the virtues. 

Ob'). 3. Further, formal, final, and efficient 
cau.ses do not coincide with one another {Phys. 
ii. 7). Now charity is culled the end and the 
molher of the virtues. Therefore it should not 
be called their form. 

On the contrary, Ambrose’'' says that char- 
ity is the form of the virtues. 

I answer that, Tn morals the form of an act 
is taken chiefly from the end. 1'he reason of 
Ihis is that the principle of moral acts is the 
will, whose object and form, so to speak, are 
the end. Now the form of an act always fol- 
lows from a form of the agent. Consequently, 
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in morals, that which gives an act its order 
to the end, must needs give the act its form, 
Now it is evident, in accordance with what 
has been said (A. 7), that it is charity which 
directs the acts of all other virtues to the last 
end, and which, consequently, also gives the 
foim to all other acts of virtue: and it is pre- 
cisely in this sense that charity is called the 
form of the viitues, for these are called vir- 
tues in relation to “informed” acts. 

Reply Ob). 1. Charity is called the form of 
the other virtues not as being their exemplar 
or their essential form, but rather by way of 
efficient cause, in so far as it sets the form on 
all, in the aforesaid manner. 

Reply Ob). 2. Charity is compared to the 
foundation or root in so far as all other vir- 
tues draw their sustenance and nourishment 
therefrom, and not in the sense that the foun- 
dation and root have the character of a ma- 
terial cause. 

Reply Ob). 3. Charity is said to be the end 
of other virtues, because it directs all other vir- 
tues to its own enti. And since a mother is one 
who conceives within herself and by another, 
charity is called the mother of the other vir- 
tues, because, by commanding them, it con- 
ceives the acts of the other virtues, by the 
desire of the last end. 
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QUESTION 24 
Of the Subject of Charity 

(In Twelve Articles) 


We must now consider charity in relation to 
its subject, under which head there are twelve 
points of inquiry: (1) Whether charity is in 
the will as its subject? (2) Whether charity 
is caused in man by preceding acts or by a 
Divine infusion? (3) Whether it is infused 
according to the capacity of our natural gifts? 
(4) Whether it increases in the person who 
has it? (S) Whether it increases by addi- 
tion? (6) Whether it increases by every 
act? (7) Whetlier it increases indefinitely? 
(8) Whether the charity of a wayfarer can 
be perfect? (9) Of the various degrees of 
charity. (10) Whether charity can diminish? 
(11) Whether charity can be lost after it has 
been possessed? (12) Whether it is lost 
through one mortal sin? 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether the Will Is the Subject of Charity? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 
Objection 1. It would seem that the will is 
not the subject of charity. For charity is a 
* Lombard., Sent, iii, D, 23. 


kind of love. Now, according to the Philoso- 
pher (Top. ii. 3) love is in die concupiscible 
part. Therefore charity is also in the concu- 
piscible and not in the will. 

Obj. 2. Further, charity is the foremost of 
the virtues, as stated above (Q. 23, A. 6). But 
the reason is the subject of virtue. Therefore 
it seems that charity is in the reason and not 
in the will. 

Obj. 3. Further, charity extends to all 
human acts, according to 1 Cor. xvi. 14: Let 
all your things be done in charity. Now the 
principle of human acts is the free-will. There- 
fore it seems that charity is chiefly in the free- 
will as its subject, and not in the will. 

On the contrary. The object of charity is 
,the good, which is also the object of the will. 
Therefore charity is in the will as its subject. 

1 answer that, Since, as stated in the First 
Part (Q. 80, A. 2), the appetite is twofold, 
namely the sensitive, and the intellective which 
is called the will, the object of each is the 
good, but in different ways ; for the object of 
the sensitive appetite is a good apprehended 
by sense, whereas the object of the intellective 
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appetite or -will is good under the universal 
aspect of good, according as it can be appre- 
hended by the intellect. Now the object of 
charity is not a sensible good, but the Divine 
good which is known by the intellect alone. 
Therefore the subject of charity is not the 
sensitive, but the intellective appetite, i.e., the 
will. 

Reply Oh]. 1. The concupiscible is a part 
of the sensitive, not of the intellective appe- 
tite, as proved in the First Part (Q. 81, A. 2) : 
wherefore the love which is in the concupis- 
cible, is the love of sensible good; nor can 
the concupiscible reach to the Divine good 
which is an intelligible good; the will alone 
can. Consequently the concupiscilde cannot be 
the subject of charity. 

Reply Ob'], 2. According to the Philosopher 
{De Anima iii. 9), the will also is in the rea- 
son; wherefore charity is not excluded from 
the reason through being in the will. Yet char- 
ity is regulated, not by the reason, as human 
virtues are, hut by God’s wisdom, and tran- 
scends the rule of human reason, according to 
Eph. iii. 19 ; The charity of Christ, which sur- 
passeth all knowledge. Hence it is not in the 
reason, either as its subject, like prudence is, 
or as its rule, like justice and temperance are, 
but only by a certain kinship of the will to 
the reason. 

Reply Ob}. 3. As stated in the First Part 
(Q. S3, A. 4), the free-will is not a distinct 
power from the will. Yet charity is not in the 
will considered as free-will, the act of w'hidi 
is to choose. For choice is of things directed 
to the end, whereas the will is of the end itself 
{Ethic, iii. 2). Hence charity, whose object is 
the last end, should be described as residing 
in the will rather than in the free-will. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Wheiher Chanty Is Caused in Us by Infusion? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that charity is 
not caused in us by infusion. For that which 
is common to all creatures, is in man naturally. 
Now, according to Dionysius {Div. Nom. iv), 
the Divine good, which is the object of charity, 
is for all an object of dilection and love. There- 
fore charity is in us naturally, and not by 
infusion. 

06 j. 2. Further, the more lovable a thing k 
die easier it is to love it. Now God is su- 
premely lovable, since He is supremely good. 
Therefore it is easier to love Him than other 
things. But we need no infused habit in order 
to love other things. Neither, therefore, do we 
need one in order to love God. 

Obj. 3. Further, the Apostle says (1 Tim. 
i. S) ; The end of the commandment is charity 
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jrom a pure heart, and a good con.u'.iancc, and 
an unfeigned faith. Now these three have ref- 
erence to human acts. Therefore charity is 
caused in us from preceding acts, and not from 
infusion. 

On the contrary, The Apostle says (Rom. 
V. S); The charity of God is poured forth in 
our hearts by the Holy Ghost, Who is given 
to us. 

1 answer that. As stated above (Q. 23, A. 1), 
charity is a friendship of man for God, founded 
upon the fellowship of everlasting happiness. 
Now this fellowship is in respect, not of nat- 
ural, but of gratuitous gifts, for, according to 
Rom. vi. 23, the grace of God is life everlast- 
ing: wherefore charity itself surpasses our 
natural faculties. Now that which surpasses 
the faculty of nature, cannot In; natural or 
acquired by the naturLd powers, since a natural 
effect does not transcend its cause. 

Therefore charity can lx; in us neither natu- 
rally, nor through acquisition by the natural 
powers, but by the infusion of the Holy Ghost, 
Who is the love of the Father and the Son, 
and the participation of Whom in us is created 
charity, as stated above {(.}. 23, A. 2). 

Reply Obj. 1. Dionysius is speaking of the 
love of God, which is founded on the fellow- 
ship of natural goods, wherefore it is in all 
naturally. On the other hand, charity is 
founded on a supernatural fellowship, so that 
the comparison fails. 

Reply Obj. 2. Just as God is supremely 
knowable in Himself yet not to us, on account 
of a defect in our knowledge which depends 
on sensible things, so loo, God is supremely 
lovable in Himself, in as much as Fie is the 
object of happiness. But He is not supremely 
lovable to us in this way, on account of the 
inclination of _ our appetite towards visible 
goods. Hence it is evident that for us to love 
God above all things in this way, it is neces- 
sary that charity be infused into our hearts. 

Reply Obj. 3. When it is said that in us 
charity proceeds from a pure heart, and a good 
conscience, ana. an unfeigned faith, this must 
be referred to the act of charity whiclx is 
aroused by these things. — Or again, this is 
said because the aforesaid acts dispose man 
to receive the infusion of charity. The same 
remark applies to the saying of Augustine 
{Tract, ix in prim, canon. Joan.) : Fear leads 
to charity, and of a gloss on Matth. i. 2 ; Faith 
begets hope, and hope charity. 

third article 

Whether Charity la Infused according to the 
Capacity of Our Natural Gifts? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article:— 

Objection 1. It would seem that charity is 
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infused accordinf;^ to the capacity of our natu- 
ral gills, l''or it is written (Malth. xxv. 15) 
that lie giivr to every one at t ardiny, to his own 
virtue ( Douay, -~pi oper ability ) . Now, in man, 
none but natural virtue precedes charity, since 
there is no virtue without charity, as stated 
above (Q. 23, A. 7). Therefore God infuses 
charity into man according to the measure of 
his natural virtue. 

Obj. 2. Further, among things ordained to- 
wards one another, the second is proportionate 
to the first : thus we find in natural things that 
the form is proportionate to the matter, and 
in gratuitous gifts, that glory is proportionate 
to grace. Now, since charity is a perfection 
of nature, it is compared to tire capacity of 
nature as second to first. Therefore it seems 
that charily i.s infused according to the ca- 
pacity of nature. 

Obj. 3. Further, men and angclr. partake of 
happiness according (o llic .same niea,sure, .since 
hapiiincss is alike in both, according to JMalth. 
xxii. 30 and bukc xx. 36. Now charity and 
other graluilmis gifts tire bestowed on tlic 
angels, according to (heir natural capacity, as 
the Master teaches (Sent, ii, D. 3), Therefore 
the same apparently applies to man. 

On the contrary, Tt is written (Jo. iii. 8) : 
The Spirit breathe, th where lie will, and 
(1 Cor. xii. 11) : All these things one and the 
same Spirit worketh, dividing to every one 
according as lie will. Therefore charity is 
given, not according to our natural capacity, 
but according as the Spirit wills to distribute 
His gifts. 

1 answer that, The quantity of a thing de- 
pends on the proper cause of that thing, since 
the more universal cause produces a greater 
effect. Now, since charity surpasses the pro- 
portion of human nature, as slated above 
(A. 2) it depends, not on any natural virtue, 
but on the sole grace of the lioly Ghost Who 
infuses charity. Wherefore the quantity of 
charity depends neither on the condition of na- 
ture nor on the capacity of natural virtue, but 
only on the will of the Holy Ghost Who di- 
vides Flis gifts according as He will. Hence 
the Apostle says (Eph. iv. 7) ; To every one 
of us is given grace according to the measure 
of the giving of Christ. 

Reply Obj. 1. The virtue in accordance 
with which God gives His gifts to each one, 
is a disposition or previous preparation or 
effort of the one who receives grace. But the 
Holy Ghost forestalls even this disposition or 
effort, by moving man's mind either more or 
less, according as He will. Wherefore the 
Apostle says (Coloss. i. 12); Who hath made 
ns worthy to be partakers of the lot of the 
saints in light. 

’I' Cf. Ep. clxxxvi. 
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Reply Obj. 2. The form does not surpass 
the proportion of the matter, they are both of 
the same gcmi.s. In like manner grace and 
gloiy arc referred to the same genus, for grace 
is nothing else than a beginning of glory in 
j-s. But charity and nature do imt belong to 
the same genus, so that the comparison fails. 

Reply Obj. 3. The angel’s is an intellectual 
nature, and it is consistent with his condition 
that he should be borne wholly whithersoever 
he is borne, as stated in the First Part (Q. 61, 
A. 6). Hence there was a greater effort in the 
higher angels, both for good in those who per- 
severed, and for evil in those who fell, and 
conseciuently those of the higher angels who 
remained steadfast became better than the 
others, and tho.se who fell became woise. But 
man’s is a rational nature, with which it is 
consislcnl to be sometimes in potentiality and 
sometimes in act: so that it is not necessarily 
home windly whilhernoever it is ])orne, and 
where there are greater natural gifts there may 
be less effort, and vice versa. Thus the com- 
parison fails. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 
Whether Charity Can Increase? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1 . It would seem that charity 
cannot increase. For nothing increases save 
what has quantity. Now quantity is twofold, 
namely dimensive and virtual. The former 
does not befit charity which is a spiritual 
perfection, while virtual quantity regards the 
objects in respect of which charity does not 
increase, since the slightest charity loves all 
that is to be loved out of charity. Therefore 
charity does not increase. 

Obj. 2. Further, that which consists in some- 
thing extreme receives no increase. But char- 
ity consists in something extreme, being the 
greatest of the virtues, and the supreme love 
of the greatest good. Therefore charity cannot 
increase. 

Obj. 3. Further, increase is a kind of move- 
ment. Therefore wherever there is increase 
there is movement, and if there be increase of 
essence there is movement of essence. Now 
there is no movement of essence save either 
by corruption or generation. Therefore charity 
cannot increase essentially, unless it happen 
to be generated anew or corrupted, which is 
unreasonable. 

On the contrary, Augustine says [Tract. 
Ixxiv in loan.)^' that charity merits increase 
that by increase it may merit perfection. 

I answer that, The charily of a wayfarer can 
increase. For we are called wayfarers by rea- 
son of our being on the way to God, Who is 
the last end of our happiness. In this way we 
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advance as we get nigh to God, Who is ap- 
proached, not by steps of the body but by the 
affections of the soiil:'\ and this approach is 
the result of charity, since it unites man’s mind 
to God. Consequently it is essential to the 
charity of a wayfarer that it can increase, for 
if it could not, all further advance along the 
way would cease. Hence the Apostle calls 
charity the way, when he says (1 Cor. xii. 31) : 

/ show unto you yet a more excellent way. 

Reply Ob). 1. Charity is not subject to 
dimensive, but only to virtual quantity: and 
the latter depends not only on the number of 
objects, namely whether they be in greater 
number or of greater excellence, but also on 
the intensity of the act, namely whether a 
thing is loved more, or less ; it is in this way 
that the virtual quantity of charity increases. 

Reply Ob). 2. Charity consists in an ex- 
treme with regard to its object, in so far as 
its object is the Supreme Good, and from this 
it follows that charity is the most excellent of 
the virtues. Yet not every charity consists in 
an extreme, as regards the intensity of the act. 

Reply Obj. 3. Some have said that charity 
does not increase in its essence, but only as to 
its radication in its subject, or according to 
its fervor. 

But these people did not know what they 
were talking about. For since charity is an 
accident, its being is to be in something. So 
that an essential increase of charity means 
nothing else but that it is yet more in its sub- 
ject, which implies a greater radication in its 
subject. Furthermore, charity is essentially a 
virtue ordained to act, so that an essential 
increase of charity implies ability to produce 
an act of more fervent love. Hence charity 
increases essentially, not by beginning anew, 
or ceasing to be in its subject, as the objection 
imagines, but by beginning to be more and 
more in its subject. 

FIFTH ARTICLE 

Whefher Charity Increases by Addition? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article : — 
Objection 1. It would seem that charity in- 
creases by addition, For just as increase may 
be in respect of bodily quantity, so may it be 
according to virtual quantity. Now increase 
in bodily quantity results from addition ; for 
the Philosopher says {JDe Gener. i. 5) that 
increase is addition to a pre-existing magni- 
tude. Therefore the increase of charity which 
is according to virtual quantity is by addition. 
_ Obj. 2, Further, charity is a kind of spiritual 
light in the soul, according to 1 Jo. ii, 10: He 
that lovetk Ms brother abideth in the light. 
Now light increases in the air by addition; 

+ St. Augustine, Tract, in Joan, xxxii. 


thus the light in a house increases when an- 
other candle is lit, Therefore charity also in- 
creases in the soul by addition. 

Obj. 3. Further, the increase of charity is 
God’s work, even as the causing of it, accord- 
ing to 2 Cor. ix. 10: lie will increase the 
growth of the fruits of your justice. Now when 
God first infuses charity. He puts something 
in tlie soul that waas not there before. There- 
fore also, when lie inci'eases charity, He puts 
something there which was not thei-e before. 
Therefore charity increases by addition. 

On the contrary, Chaiity is a simple form. 
Now nothing greater results from the addition 
of one simple thing to another, as proved in 
Rhys, hi, text. 59, and iMetaph. ii. 4. There- 
fore charily does not increase by addition. 

I answer that, Every addition i.s of something 
to something else: so that in every tidditioa we 
must at least presuppose Lluit (he (liiiigs tidded 
together are distinct before the addition. Con- 
sequenlly if charily lie added to chai'ily, the 
added charity must be presupposed us disliiu't 
from the charity to which it is addeil, not 
necessarily by a distinelion of reality, but at 
least by a distinction of thought. Jhir God is 
able to increase a bodily quantity by adding 
a magnitude which did not exi.st before, but 
was created at that very moment ; which intig- 
nitude, though not pre-existent in retilily, is 
nevertheless capable of being distinguished 
from the quantity to which it is added. Where- 
fore if charity be .added to charity we must 
presuppose the distinction, at least logical, of 
the one charity from the other. 

Now distinction among forms is twofold, 
specific and numeric. Specilic distinction of 
habits follows diversity of objects, while nu- 
meric distinction follows distinction of sub- 
jects. Consequently a habit may receive in- 
crease tlirough extending to objects to rvhich 
it did not extend before : thus the science of 
geometry increases in one who acquires knowl- 
edge of geometrical matters whicli he ignored 
hitherto. But this cannot be said of charity, 
for even even the slightest charity extends to 
all that we have to love by charity. Hence 
the addition which causes an increase of char- 
ity cannot be understood, as though the added 
charity were presupposed to be distinct specifi- 
cally from that to which it is added. 

It follows therefore that if charity be added 
to charity, we must presuppose a numerical 
distinction between them, which follows a dis- 
tinction of subjects: thus whiteness receives 
an increase when one white thing is atlded to 
another, although such an increase does not 
make a thing whiter. This, however, docs not 
apply to the case in point, since the subject 
of charity is none other than the rational mind, 
so that such like an increase of charity could 
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only talce place by one rational mind being 
added to another; which is impossible, More- 
over, -even if it were possible, the result would 
be a greater lover, but not a more loving one. 
It follows, therefore, that charily can by no 
means increase by the addition of cliarity to 
charity, as some have held to be the case. 

Accordingly charity increases only by its 
subject partaking of charity more and more, 
i.e., by being more reduced to its act and more 
subject thereto. For this is the proper mode 
of increase in a form that is intensified, since 
the being of such a form consists wholly in 
its adhering to its subject. Consequently, since 
the magnitude of a thing follows on its being, 
to say that a form is greater is the same as 
to say that it is more in its subject, and not 
that another form is added to it; for this 
would be the case if the form, of itself, had 
any quantity, and not in compari.son with its 
subject. Therefore charity increases Iry Ircing 
intensified in its subject, and thi.s is for charity 
to increase in its essence; and not l)y charity 
being added to cluuity. 

Reply Obj. 1, bodily quantity has some- 
thing as quantity, and something else, in so 
far as it is an accidental form. As quantity, 
it is distinguishable in respect of position or 
number, and in this way we have the increase 
of magnitude by addition, as may be seen in 
animals. But in so far as it is an accidental 
form, it is distinguishable only in respect of 
its subject, and in this way it has its proper 
increase, like other accidental forms, by way 
of intensity in its subject, for instance in 
things subject to rarefaction, as is proved in 
Phys. iv. 9. In like manner science, as a habit, 
has its quantity from its objects, and accord- 
ingly it increases by addition, when a man 
knows more things ; and again, as an acciden- 
tal form, it has a certain quantity through 
being in its subject, and in this way it in- 
creases in a man who knows the same scien- 
tific truths with greater certainty now than 
before. In the same way charity has a two- 
fold quantity ; but with regard to that which 
it has from its object, it does not increase, as 
stated above : hence it follows that it increases 
solely by being intensified. 

Reply Obj. 2. The addition of light to light 
can be understood through the light being 
intensified in the air on account of there being 
several luminaries giving light: but this dis- 
tinction does not apply to the case in point, 
since there is but one luminary shedding forth 
the light of charity. 

Reply Obj. 3. The infusion of charity de- 
notes a change to the state of having charity 
from the state of not having it, so that some- 
thing must needs come which was not there 

* S, Bernard, Serm. ii. in Festo Pm-if. 
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before. On the other hand, the increase of 
charity denotes a cliange to more having from 
less having, so that there is need, not for any- 
thing to be there that was not there before, 
but for something to be more there that pre- 
viously was less there. This is what God does 
when He increases charity, that is He makes 
it to have a greater hold on the soul, and the 
likeness of the Holy Ghost to be more per- 
fectly participated by the soul. 


SIXTH ARTICLE 

Wlieiher Charity Increases throu0h Every Act of 
Charity? 

Wc proceed thus to the Sixth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that charity 
increases through every act of charity. For 
that which can do what is more_, can do what 
is le.ss. But every act of charity can merit 
everlasting life ; and this is more than a simple 
addition of charity, since it includes the per- 
fection of charity. Much more, therefore, does 
every act of charity increase charity. 

Obj. 2. Further, just as the habits of ac- 
quired virtue are engendered by acts, so too 
an increase of charity is caused by an act of 
charity. Now each virtuous act conduces to 
the engendering of virtue. Therefore also each 
virtuous act of charity conduces to the increase 
of charity. 

Obj. 3. Further, Gregory says that to 
stand still in the way to God is to go back. 
Now no man goes back when he is moved by 
an act of charity. Therefore whoever is moved 
by an act of charity goes forward in the way 
to God. Therefore charity increases through 
every act of charity. 

On the contrary. The effect does not sur- 
pass the power of its cause. But an act of 
charity is sometimes done with tepidity or 
slackness. Therefore it does not conduce to 
a more excellent charity, rather does it dispose 
one to a lower degree. 

1 answer that, The spiritual increase of 
charity is somewhat like the increase of a 
body. Now bodily increase in animals and 
plants is not a continuous movement, so that, 
to wit, if a thing increase so much in so much 
time, it need to increase proportionally in 
each part of that time, as happens in local 
movement; but for a certain space of time 
nature works by disposing for the increase, 
without causing any actual increase, and after- 
wards brings into effect that to which it had 
disposed, by giving the animal or plant an 
actual increase. In like manner charity does 
not actually increase through every act of 
charity, but each act of charity disposes to an 
increase of charity, in so far as one act of 
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charity makes man more ready to act again 
accorcling to charity, and this readiness in- 
creasing, man breaks out into an act of more 
fervent love, and strives to advance in charity, 
and then his charity increases actually. 

Reply Obj. 1. Every act of charity merits 
everlasting life, which, however, is not to be 
bestowed then and there, but at its proper 
time. In like manner every act of charity 
merits an increase of charity ; yet this increase 
does not take place at once, but when we 
strive for that increase. 

Reply Obj. 2. Even when an accpiired vir- 
tue is being engendered, each act does not 
complete the formation of the virtue, but con- 
duces towards that effect by disposing to it, 
while the last act, which is the most perfect, 
and acts in virtue of all those that preceded 
it, reduces the virtue into act, just as when 
many drops hollow out a stone. 

Reply Obj. 3. Man advances in the w'ay to 
God, not merely by actual increase of charity, 
but also by being disposed to that increase. 


SEVEMTH ARTICLE 
Whethet Chorily Increases Indefinitely? 

We proceed thus to the Seventh Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that charity 
does not increase indefinitely. For every move- 
ment is towards some end and term, as stated 
in Metaph. ii, text. 8, 9. But the increase of 
charity is a movement. Therefore it tends to 
an end and term. Therefore charity does not 
increase indefinitely. 

Obj. 2. Further, no form surpasses the ca- 
pacity of its subject. But the capacity of the 
rational creature who is the subject of charity 
is finite. Therefore charity cannot increase 
indefinitely. 

Obj. 3. Further, every finite thing can, by 
continual increase, attain to the quantity of 
another finite thing however much greater, 
unless the amount of its increase be ever less 
and less. Thus the Philosopher states {Phys. 
iii. 6) that if we divide a line into an indefi- 
nite number of parts, and take these parts 
away and add them indefinitely to another 
line, we shall never arrive at any definite quan- 
tity resulting from those two lines, viz., the 
one from which we subtracted and the one to 
which we added what was subtracted. But this 
does not occur in the case in point: because 
there is no need for the second increase of 
charity to be less than the first, since rather 
IS it probable that it would be equal or greater. 
As, therefore, the charity of the blessed is 
sometlnng finite, if the charity of the way- 
farer can increase indefinitely, it would follow 
that the charity of the way can equal the 


charity of heaven; which is absurd. There- 
fore the wayfarer’s charily cannot increase 
indefinitely. 

On the contrary, The Apostle says (Philip, 
iii. 12) : Not a.<; though 1 had already attained, 
or were already pci feet ; but I folloio alter, if 
I may, by any means appnhcnd, on wliich 
words a gloss says; Even if he has made great 
progress, let none oj the faithful say ; ‘'Enough.” 
For whosoever says this, leaves the load before 
coming to his destination. Therefore the way- 
farer’s charity can ever increase more and 
more. 

I answer that, A term to the increase of a 
form may be fixed in three ways: Qr.st by lea- 
son of the form itself having a ihxed measure, 
and when this has been reached il is no longer 
possible to go any further in that form, Iml 
if any fmlhcr advance is made, anolhei- form 
is attained. An oxamide of (liis is paieiu'.ss, 
the bounds of which may, liy eoniiniial allera- 
lion, be passed, either so that whiteness (nisues, 
or so that blackno.ss re.sults. Secondly, on the 
part of the agent, whose power does not ex- 
tend to a further increase of the form in its 
subject. Thirdly, on the part of the suiqeet, 
which is not capable of ulterior perfection. 

Now, in none of these, ways, is a limit im- 
posed to the increase of man’s charity, while 
he is ill the state of a wayfarer, h’or diarity 
itself considered as such has no limit to its 
increase, since it is a participation of the in- 
finite charity which is the Holy Ghost. In like 
manner the cause of the increase of clnirity, 
viz., God, is possessed of infinite power. Fur- 
thermore, on the part of its subject, no limit 
to this increase can be determined, because 
whenever charity increases, there i.s a corre- 
sponding increased ability to receive a further 
increase. It is therefore evident that it is not 
possible to fix any limits to the increase of 
charity in this life. 

Reply Obj. 1. The increase of charity is 
directed to an end, which is not in this, but 
in a future life. 

Reply Obj. 2. The capacity of the rational 
creature is increased by charity, because the 
heart is enlarged thereby, according to 2 Cor. 
VI. 11; Our heart is enlarged; so that it .still 
remains capable of receiving a further increase. 

Reply Obj. 3. This argument holds good in 
those things which have the same kind of 
quantity, but not in those which have differ- 
ent kinds : thus however much a line may in- 
crease it does not reach the cpianLity of a 
superficies. _ Now the quantity of a wayfarer’s 
charity which follows the knowledge of faith, 
IS not of the same kind as the quantity of the 
chanty of the blessed, which follows open 
vision. Hence the argument does not prove. 
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EIGHTH ARTICLE 

Whe^her Charity Con Be Perfect in This Life? 

Wc proceed thus to the Eighth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that charity 
cannot he perfect in this life. For this would 
have been the case with the apostles before 
all others. Yet it was not so, since the Apostle 
says (Philip, iii, 12): Not as though 1 had 
already attained, or were already perject. 
Therefore charity cannot be perfect in this life. 

Obj. 2. Further, Augustine says (Qq. Ixxxiii, 
Cju. 36) that ivhatevei kindles charity quenches 
cupidity, but where charity is perject, cupidity 
is done away altogether. But this cannot be 
in this world, wherein it is impossible to live 
without sin, according to I Jo. f. 8 : If luc say 
that we have no sin, loe deceive ourselves. 
Now all sin arises from some inordinate cu- 
pidity. Therefore charity cannot be perfect in 
this life. 

Obj. 3. lAirther, what is already perfect 
cannot be perfected any more. But in this life 
charity can always increase, as stated above 
(A. 7). Therefore charity cannot be perfect 
in this life. 

On tho contrary, Augustine says {In print, 
canon. Joan., Tract, v) ; Charity is perfected 
by being strengthened ; and when it has been 
brought to perfection, it exclaims: “I desire to 
be dissolved and to be with Christ.” Now this 
is possible in this life, as in the case of Paul. 
Therefore charity can be perfect in this life. 

I answer that, The perfection of charity may 
be understood in two ways: first with regard 
to the object loved, secondly with regard to 
the person who loves. With regard to the ob- 
ject loved, charity is perfect, if the object 
be loved as much as it is lovable. Now God 
is as lovable as Fie is good, and His good- 
ness is infinite, wherefore He is infinitely lov- 
able. But no creature can love Him infinitely 
since all created power is finite, Consequently 
no creature’s charity can be perfect in this 
way; the charity of God alone can, whereby 
He loves Himself. 

On the part of the person who loves, charity 
is perfect, when he loves as much as he can. 
This happens in three ways. First, so that a 
man’s whole heart is always actually borne 
towards God: this is the perfection of the 
charity of heaven, and is not possible in this 
life, wherein, by reason of the weakness of 
human life, it is impossible to think always 
actually of God, and to be moved by love to- 
wards Him. Secondly, so that man makes an 
earnest endeavor to give his time to God and 
Divine things, while scorning other things ex- 
cept in so far as the needs of the present life 
demand. This is the perfection of charity that 
is possible to a wayfarer; but it is not com- 
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inon to all who have charity. Thirdly, so that 
a man gives his whole heart to God habitually, 
viz., by neither thinking nor desiring anything 
contrary to the love of God ; and this perfec- 
tion is common to all who have charity. 

Reply Obj. 1 . The Apostle denies that he 
has the perfection of heaven, wherefore a gloss 
on the same passage says that he was a per- 
fect wayfarer, but had not yet achieved the 
perfection to which the way leads. 

Reply Obj. 2. This is said on account of 
venial sins, which are contrary, not to the 
habit, but to the act of charity: hence they 
are incompatible, not with the perfection of 
the way, but with that of heaven. 

Reply Obj. 3. The perfection of the way is 
not perfection simply, wherefore it can always 
increase. 

NINTH ARTICLE 

Whether Charity Is Rightly Distinguished into Throe 
Degrees, Beginning, Progress, and Perfection? 

We proceed thus to the Ninth Article : — 

Objection 1 . It would seem unfitting to dis- 
tinguish three degrees of charity, beginning, 
progress, and perfection. For there arc many 
degrees between the beginning of charily and 
its ultimate perfection. Therefore it is not 
right to put only one. 

Obj. 2. Further, charity begins to progress 
as soon as it begins to be. Therefore we ought 
not to distinguish between charity as progress- 
ing and as beginning. 

Obj. 3. Further, in this world, however per- 
fect a man’s charity may be, it can increase, 
as stated above (A. 7). Now for charity to 
increase is to progress. Therefore perfect char- 
ity ought not to be distinguished from pro- 
gressing charity: and so the aforesaid degrees 
are unsuitably assigned to charity. 

On the contrary, Augustine says {In prim, 
canon. Joan., Tract, v) : As soon as charity is 
born it takes food, which refers to beginners, 
after taking food, it waxes strong, which refers 
to those who are progressing, and when it has 
become strong it is perfected, which refers to 
the perfect. Therefore there are three degrees 
of charity. 

I answer that. The spiritual increase of 
chaidty may be considered in respect of a cer- 
tain likeness to the growth of the human body. 
For although this latter growth may be di- 
vided into many parts, yet it has certain fixed 
divisions according to those particular actions 
or pursuits to which man is brought by this 
same growth. Thus we speak of a man being 
an infant until he has the use of reason, after 
which we distinguish another state of man 
wherein he begins to speak and to use his rea- 
son, while there is again a third state, that of 
puberty, when he begins to acquire the power 
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of generation, and so on until he arrives at 
perfection. 

In like manner the divers degrees of charity 
are distinguished according to the different 
pursuits to ■which man is brought by the in- 
crease of charity. For at first it is incumbent 
on man to occupy himself chiefly with avoid- 
ing sin and resisting his concupiscences, which 
move him in opposition to charity; this con- 
cerns beginners, in whom charity has to be 
fed or fostered lest it be destroyed: in the 
second place man’s chief pursuit is to aim at 
progress in good, and this is the pursuit of 
the proficient, whose chief aim is to strengthen 
their charity by adding to it : while man’s third 
pursuit is to aim chiefly at union with and 
enjoyment of God; this belongs to the perfect 
who desire to be dissolved and to be with 
Christ. 

In like manner we observe in local motion 
that at first there is withdrawal from one 
term, then approach to the other term, and 
thirdly, rest in this term. 

Reply Obj. 1. All these distinct degrees 
which can be discerned in the increase of char- 
ity, are comprised in the aforesaid three, even 
as every division of continuous things is in- 
cluded in these three, — the beginning, Uie 
middle, and the end, as the Philosopher states 
(De C(elo i. 1). 

Reply Ob}. 2. Although those who are be- 
ginners in charity may progress, yet the chief 
care that besets them is to resist the sins which 
disturb them by their onslaught. Afterwards, 
however, when they come to feel this onslaught 
less, they begin to tend to perfection with 
greater security ; yet with one hand doing the 
work, and with the other holding the sword as 
related in 2 Esdr. iv. 17 about those who built 
up Jerusalem. 

Reply Obj. 3. Even the perfect make prog- 
ress in charity : yet this is not their chief care, 
but their aim is principally directed towards 
union with God. And though both the begin- 
ner and the proficient seek this, yet their solici- 
tude is chiefly about other things, with the 
beginner, about avoiding sin, with the profi- 
cient, about progressing in virtue. 

TENTH ARTICLE 
Whether Charity Can Decrease? 

"We proceed thus to the Tenth Article : — 
Objection 1. It would seem that charity can 
decrease. For contraries by their nature affect 
the same subject. Now increase and decrease 
are contraries. Since then charity increases, 
as stated above (A. 4), it seems that it can 
also decrease, 

Obj. 2, Further, Augustine, speaking to 
God, says {Conf. x ) ; Re loves Thee less, who 
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loves aught beside Thee; and (Qq. Ixxxiii, 
qu. 36) he says that xvhat hindirs charity 
quenches cupidity. From this it seems to fol- 
low that, on the contrary, what arouses cupid- 
ity quenches chaiity. But cupidity, whereby 
a man loves something beside God, can in- 
crease in man. Therefore charity can decrease. 

Obj. 3. Further, as Augustine says {Gen. 
ad lit. viii. 12) God makes the just man, by 
justifying him, but in such a ivay, that if the 
man turns away jrom God, he no longer re- 
tains the efect of the Divine operation. From 
this we may gather that when God preserves 
charity in man, He works in the same way as 
when He first infuses charity into him. Now 
at the first infusion of charity God infuses less 
charity into him that prepares himself less. 
Therefore also in preserving charity, lie pre- 
serves less charity in him thal prcqiares him- 
self less. Therefore charity can decrease. 

On the contrary, In Scripture, clmrity is 
compared to fire, according lo Gant. viii. 6: 
The lamps thereof, i.c., of charity, an: fire and 
flames. Now lire over moimls upward .so long 
as it lasts. Therefore as long as charity en- 
dures, it can ascend, but cannot descend, i.e., 
decrease. 

7 answer that, The quantity which charity 
has in comparison with its proper object, can- 
not decrease, even as neither can it increase, 
as stated above (A. 4, ad 2). 

Since, however, it increases in that quantity 
which it has in comparison with its subject, 
here is the place to consider whether it can 
decrease in this way. Now, if it decrease, this 
must needs be either tlirougli an act, or by 
the mere cessation from act. It is true that 
virtues acquired through acts decrease and 
sometimes cease altogether through cessation 
from act, as stated above (I-II, Q. S3, A. 3). 
Wherefore the Philosopher says, in reference 
lo friendship {Ethic, viii. 5 ) that want of inter- 
course, i.e., the neglect to call upon or speak 
with one’s friends, has destroyed many a 
friendship. Now this is because the safe-keep- 
ing of a thing depends on its cause, and the 
cause of human virtue is a human act, so that 
when human acts cease, the virtue acquired 
thereby decreases and at last ceases altogether. 
Yet this does not occur to charity, because it 
IS not the result of human acts, but is caused 
by God alone, as stated above (A. 2). Hence 
it follows that even when its act ceases, it 
does not for this reason decrease, or emse 
altogether, unless the cessation involves a sin. 

The consequence is that a decrease of char- 
ity cannot_ be caused except either by God or 
by some sinful act. Now no defect is caused 
in us by God, except by way of punishment, 
in so far as He withdraws His grace in punish- 
ment of sin. Hence He does not diminish char- 
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ity except by way of punishment: and this 
punishment is due on account of sin. 

It follows, therefore, that if charily decrease, 
the cause of this decrease must be sin either 
effectively or by way of merit. But mortal sin 
does not diminish charity, in either of these 
ways, but destroys it entirely, both effectively, 
because every mortal sin is contrary to char- 
ity, as we shall state further on (A. 12), and 
by way of merit, since when, by sinning mor- 
tally, a man acts against charity, he deserves 
that God should withdraw charity from him. 

In like manner, neither can venial sin di- 
minish charity either effectively or by way of 
merit. Not effectively, because it does not 
touch charity, smee charity is about the last 
end, whereas venial sin is a disorder about 
things directed to the end: and a man’s love 
for the end is none the less through his com- 
mitting an inordinate act as regards the things 
directed to the end. Thus sick people some- 
times, though they love health much, are ir- 
regular in keeping to their diet : and (bus 
again, in speculative sciences, the false opin- 
ions that arc derived from the principles, do 
not diminish the certitude of the principles. 
So too, venial sin does not merit diminution 
of charity ; for when a man offends in a small 
matter lie does not deserve to be mulcted in 
a great matter. For God does not turn away 
from man, more than man turns away from 
Him; wherefore he that is out of order in re- 
spect of things directed to the end, does not 
deserve to be mulcted in charity whereby he 
is ordered to the last end. 

The consequence is that charity can by no 
means be diminished, if we speak of direct 
causality, yet whatever disposes to its corrup- 
tion may be said to conduce indirectly to its 
diminution, and such are venial sins, or even 
the cessation from the practice of works of 
charity. 

Reply Obj. 1. Contraries affect the same 
subject when that subject stands in equal re- 
lation to both. But charity does not stand in 
equal relation to increase and decrease. For 
it can have a cause of increase, but not of 
decrease, as stated above, tience the argu- 
ment does not prove. 

Reply Obj. 2. Cupidity is twofold, one 
whereby man places his end in creatures, and 
this kills charity altogether, since it is its 
poison, as Augustine states {ibid.). This makes 
us love God less (i.e., less than we ought to 
love Him by charity), not indeed by diminish- 
ing charity but by destroying it altogether. 
It is thus that we must understand the say- 
ing: He loves Thee less, who loves aught be- 
side Thee, for he adds these words, — which he 
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loveth not for Thcc. This does not apply to 
venial sin, but only to mortal sin: since that 
which we love in venial sin, is loved for God’s 
sake habitually though not actually. — There is 
another cupidity, that of venial sin, which is 
always diminished by charity: and yet this 
cupidity cannot diminish charity, for the rea- 
son given above. 

Reply Obj. 3. A movement of the free-will 
is requisite in the infusion of charity, as stated 
above (I-II, Q. 113, A. 3). Wherefore that 
which diminishes the intensity of the free-will 
conduces dispositively to a diminution in the 
charity to be infused. On the other hand, no 
movement of the free-will is required for the 
safe-keeping of charity, else it v,mv\ld not ve- 
nrain in us while we sleep, tience charity does 
not decrease on account of an obstacle on the 
pari of the intensity of the free-will’s move 
inent. 

ELEVENTH ARTICLE 

Whether Wa Con Lose Charity When Once We 
HavQ It? 

T'Fc proceed thus to the Eleventh Article : — 

Objection 1 . It would seem that we cannot 
lose charity when once we have it. For if we 
lose it, this can only be through sin. Now he 
who has charity cannot sin, for it is written 
(1 Jo. hi. 9) : Whosoever is horn of God, coin- 
mitteth not sin; for His seed abideth in hhn, 
and he cannot sin, because he is born oj God. 
But none save the children of God have char- 
ity, for it is this which distinguishes the chil- 
dren of God from the children of perdition, 
as Augustine says {De Trin. xv. 17). There- 
fore he that has charity cannot lose it. 

Obj. 2. Further, Augustine says (He Trin. 
viii. 7) that if love be not true, it should not 
be called love. Now, as he says again in a 
letter to Count Julian, charity which can fail 
ivas never true.* Therefore it was no charity 
at all. Therefore, when once we have charity, 
we cannot lose it. 

Obj. 3. Further, Gregory says in a homily 
for Pentecost {In Evang. xxx) that God’s love 
works great things where it is; if it ceases to 
work it is not charity. Now no man loses 
charity by doing great things. Therefore if 
charity be there, it cannot be lost. 

Obj. 4. Further, the free-will is not inclined 
to sin unless by some motive for sinning. Now 
charity excludes all motives for sinning, both 
self-love and cupidity, and all such things. 
Therefore charity cannot be lost. 

On the contrary. It is written (Apoc. ii. 4) : 
I have somewhat against thee, because thou 
hast left thy first charity. 

I answer that. The tioly Ghost dwells in 
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* The quotation is from De Salntaribus Documentis ad quemdam comitein, _vii., among the works of Paul 
of Friuli, more commonly known as Paul th© Deacon, a monk of Monte Cassino. 
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us by charity, as shown above (A. 2 : QQ. 23, 
24). We can, accordingly, consider charity in 
tliree ways : first on the part of the Holy Ghost, 
Who moves the soul to love God, and in this 
respect charity is incompatible with sin 
through the power of the Holy Ghost, Who 
does unfailingly whatever He wills to do. 
Hence it is impossible for these two things to 
be true at the same time, — that the Holy Ghost 
should will to move a certain man to an act 
of charity, and that this man, by sinning, 
should lose charity. For the gift of persever- 
ance is reckoned among the blessings of God 
whereby whoever is deliveted, is most certainly 
delivered, as Augustine says in his book on 
the Predestination of the saints (De Dono 
Persev. xiv). 

Secondly, charity may be considered as such, 
and thus it is incapable of anything that is 
against its nature. Wherefore charity cannot 
sin at all, even as neither can heat cool, nor 
unrighteousness do good, as Augustine says 
{De Serm. Dom. in Monte ii. 24). 

Thirdly, charity can be considered on the 
part of its subject, which is changeable on 
account of the free-will. Moreover charity may 
be compared with this subject, both from the 
general point of view of form in comparison 
with matter, and from the specific point of 
view of habit as compared with power. Now 
it is natural for a form to be in its subject 
in such a way that it can be lost, when it does 
not entirely fill the potentiality of matter : this 
is evident in the forms of things generated and 
corrupted, because the matter of such things 
receives one form in such a way, that it re- 
tains the potentiality to another form, as 
though its potentiality were not completely 
satisfied with the one form. Flence the one 
form may be lost by the other being received. 
On the other hand the form of a celestial body 
which entirely fills the potentiality of its mat- 
ter, so that the latter does not retain the poten- 
tiality to another form, is in its subject insepa- 
rably. Accordingly the charity of the blessed, 
because it entirely fills the potentiality of the 
rational mind, since every actual movement of 
that mind is directed to God, is possessed by 
its subject inseparably; whereas the charity 
of the wayfarer does not so fill the potentiality 
of its subject, because the latter is not always 
actually directed to God: so that when it is 
not actually directed to God, something may 
occur whereby charity is lost. 

It is proper to a habit to incline a power 
to act, and this belongs to a habit, in so far 
as it makes whatever is suitable to it, to seem 
good, and whatever is unsuitable, to seem evil. 
For_ as 1he taste judges of savors according 
to Its disposition, even so does the human 
* 'William of St. Thierry, De Nat. et Dig. Amoris., 


mind judge of things to be done, according to 
its habitual disposition. Hence Ihe Philoso- 
pher says {Ethic, iii. .S) that ,woV/ as a iiuni i.\, 
so docs the end appear to him. Accordingly 
charity is inseparable from its possessor, where 
that which pei tains to charily cannot appear 
otherwise than good, and that is in heaven, 
where God is seen in His Essence, which is 
the very essence of goodness. Therefore the 
charity of heaven cannot be lost, whereas the 
charity of the way can, because in this state 
God is not seen in His Essence, which is the 
essence of goodness. 

Reply Ob}. 1. The passage quoted speaks 
from the point of view of the power of the 
Floly Ghost, by Whose safeguarding, tho.se 
whom Fie wills to move are rendered immune 
from sin, as much as He wills. 

Reply Obj. 2. fi'he charity which can fail 
by reason of itself is no true charily; for this 
would be the case, were its love givi'u only 
for a time, and afterwards were to cciise, which 
would he inconsi.stenl with trtie love. If, how- 
ever, charily be lost through the changeahle- 
ness of the sul)jccl, and iigainsl the 
of charity included in its act, this is not con- 
trary to line charily. 

Reply Oh]. 3. The love of God ever works 
great things in its purpose, which is essential 
to charity ; but it does not always work great 
things in its act, on account of the condition 
of its subject. 

Reply Obj. 4. Charity by reason of its act 
excludes every motive for sinning. But it 
happens sometimes that charily is not acting 
actually, and then it is possible for a motive 
to intervene for sinning, and if we consent to 
this motive, we lose charity. 

TWELFTH ARTICLE 

Whether Charity Is Lost through One Mortal Sin? 

We proceed thus to ihe Twelfth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that charity is 
not lost through one mortal sin. For Origen 
says {Peri Archon i) : When a man who has 
mounted to the stage of perfection, is satiated, 
I do not think that he will become empty or 
fall away suddenly ; hut he must needs do so 
gradually and by little and little. But man 
fails away by losing charity. Therefore char- 
ity is not lost through only one mortal sin. 

Obj. 2. Further, Pope Leo in a sermon on 
the Passion (lx) addresses Peter thus: Our 
Lord saw in thee not a conquered faith, not 
an averted love, but constancy shaken. Tears 
abounded where love never failed, and the 
•words uttered in trepidation •were "washed away 
by the fount of charity. From this Bernard* 
drew his assertion that charity in Peter was 
vi. 
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vot quenched, hut cooled. But Petev sinned 
mortally in denying Christ. I'lierefore charity 
is not lost through one mortal sin. 

Ob}. 3. Piirlhcr, charily is stronger than 
an acquired virtue. Now a habit of acquired 
virtue is not destroyed by one contrary sinful 
act. Much less, therefore, is charity destroyed 
by one contrary mortal sin. 

Obj. 4. Further, charity denotes love of God 
and our neighbor. Now, seemingly, one may 
commit a mortal sin, and yet retain the love 
of God and one’s neighbor; because an inor- 
dinate affection for things directed to the end, 
does not remove the love for the end, as stated 
above (A. 10). Therefore charity towards God 
can endure, though there be a mortal sin 
through an inordinate affection for some tem- 
poral good. 

Obj. ,S. hurlher, the olqect of a theological 
virtue is the la.sl end. Now the olher theo- 
logical virlucH, namely faith and hope, arc not 
done away by one mortal sin, in fact they re- 
main though lifeless. Therefore charity can 
remain without a form, even when a mortal 
sin has been committed. 

On the conlraiy, By mortal sin man be- 
comes deserving of eternal death, according to 
Rom. vi. 23: The wages oj sin is death. On 
the other hand whoever has charity is deserv- 
ing of eternal life, for it is written (Jo. xiv. 
21) : lie that loveth Me, shall be loved by My 
Father: and / will love Him, and will manifest 
Myself to him, in which manifestation ever- 
lasting life consists, according to John xvii. 3 : 
This is eternal life; that they may know Thee 
the . . . true God, and Jesus Christ Whom 
Thou hast sent. Now no man can be worthy, 
at the same time, of eternal life and of eternal 
death. Therefore it is impossible for a man 
to have charity with a mortal sin. Therefore 
charity is destroyed by one mortal sin. 

I answer that, That one contrary is removed 
by the other contrary supervening. Now every 
mortal sin is contrary to charity by its very 
nature, which consists in man’s loving God 
above all things, and subjecting himself to 
Him entirely, by referring all that is his to 
God. It is therefore essential to charity that 
man should so love God as to wish to submit 
to Him in all things, and always to follow 
the rule of Plis commandments; since what- 
ever is conti'ary to Flis commandments is 
manifestly contrary to charity, and therefore 
by its very nature is capable of destroying 
charity. 

If indeed charity were an acquired habit 
dependent on the power of its subject, it would 
not necessarily be removed by one mortal sin, 
for act is directly contrary, not to habit but 
to act. Now the endurance of a habit in its 
subject does not require the endurance of its 
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act, so that when a contrary act supervenes, 
the acquired habit is not at once done away. 
But charity, being an infused hal^it, depends 
on the action of God Who infuses it, Who 
stands in relation to the infusion and safe- 
keeping of charity, as the sun does to the diffu- 
sion of light in the air, as stated above (A. 10, 
Obj. 3). Consequently, just as the light would 
cease at once in the air, were an obstacle 
placed to its being lit up by the sun, even so 
charity ceases at once to be in the soul through 
the placing of an obstacle to the outpouring 
of charity by God into the soul. 

Now it is evident that through every mortal 
sin which is contrary to God’s commandments, 
an obstacle is placed to the outpouring of 
charity, since from the very fact that a man 
chooses to prefer sin to God’s friendship, which 
requires that we should obey His will, it fol- 
lows that the habit of charily is losi at once 
through one mortal sin. Hence Augustine say.s 
(Gen. ad lit. viii. 12) that man is rnlighfcncd 
by God’s presence, but ho is darkened at once 
by God’s absence, because distance from Him 
is effected not by change of place but by aver- 
sion of the will. 

Reply Obj. 1. This saying of Origcii may 
bo understood, in ojic way, that a man who 
is in the state of perfection, docs not suddenly 
go so far as to commit a mortal sin, but is 
disposed thereto by some previous negligence, 
for which reason venial sins are said to be 
dispositions to mortal sin, as stated above 
(I-II, Q. 88, A. 3). Nevertheless he falls, and 
loses charity through the one mortal sin if 
he commits it. 

Since, however, he adds: If some slight slip 
should occur, and he recover himself quickly, 
he docs not appear to fall altogether, we may 
reply in another -way, that when he speaks of 
a man being emptied and falling away alto- 
gether, he means one who falls so as to sin 
through malice ; and this does not occur in a 
perfect man all at once. 

Reply Obj. 2. Charity may be lost in two 
ways ; first, directly, by actual contempt, and, 
in this way, Peter did not lose charity. Sec- 
ondly, indirectly, when a sin is committed 
against charity, through some passion of de- 
sire or fear ; il. was by sinning against charity 
in this way, that Peter lost charity; yet he 
soon recovered it. 

The Reply to the Third Objection is evident 
from what has been said. 

_ Reply Obj. 4. Not every inordinate affec- 
tion for things directed to the end, i.e., for 
created goods, constitutes a mortal sin, but 
only such as is directly contrary to the Divine 
will; and then the inordinate affection is con- 
trary to charity, as staled. 

Reply Obj. S. Charity denotes union with 
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God, whereas faith and hope do not. Now 
every mortal sin consists in aversion from God, 
as stated above {loc. cit.). Consequently every 
mortal sin is contrary to charity, but not to 
faith or hope, but only certain determinate 
sins, which destroy the habit of faith or of 
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hope, even as charity is destroyed by every 
mortal sin. Hence it is evident that charity 
cannot remain lifeless, since it is itself the 
idtimate form of the virtues, by reason of its 
regarding God under the aspect of last end, 
as stated above (Q. 23, A. 8). 


CHARITY 


QUESTION 25 
O? the Object of Charity 

(In Twelve Articles) 


We must now consider the object of charity; 
which consideration will be twofold: (1) The 
things we ought to love out of charity ; (2) The 
order in which they ought to be loved. 

Under the first head there are twelve points 
of inquiry: (1) Whether we should love God 
alone, out of charity, or should we love our 
neighbor also? (2) Whether charity shoidd 
be loved out of charity? (3) Whether irra- 
tional creatures ought to be loved out of char- 
ity? (4) Whether one may love oneself out 
of charity? (5) Whether one’s own body? 
(6) Whether sinners should be loved out of 
charity? (7) Whether sinners love them- 
selves? (8) Whether we should love our ene- 
mies out of charity? (9) Whether we are 
bound to show them tokens of friendship? 
(10) Whether we ought to love the angels out 
of charity? (11) Whether we ought to love 
the demons? (12) How to enumerate the 
things we are bound to love out of charity. 


FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether the Love of Charity Stops at God, or 
Extends to Our Neighbor? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the love 
of cliarity stops at God and does not extend 
to our neighbor. For as we owe God love, so 
do we owe Him fear, according Dent. x. 12: 
And now Israel, what doth the Lord thy God 
require of thee, but that thou fear . . . and 
love Him? Now the fear with which we fear 
man, and which is called human fear, is dis- 
tinct from the fear with which we fear God, 
and which is either servile or filial, as is evi- 
dent from what has been stated above (Q. 10, 
A. 2). Therefore also the love with which we 
love God, is distinct from the love with which 
we love our neighbor. 

Obj. 1. Further, the Philosopher says 
(Ethic, viii. 8) that to be loved is to be hon- 
ored. Now the honor due to God, which is 
known as latria, is distinct from the honor 
due to a creature, and known as dulia. There- 
fore again the love wherewith we love God, 


is distinct from that with which we love onr 
neighbor. 

Obj. 3. Further, hope begets charity, as a 
gloss states on Matth. i. 2. Now hope is so 
due to God that if is reprehensible to hope in 
man, according Lo jerem. xvii. .I: Cursed he 
the man that Iruslcih in man. 'rherofore char- 
ity is so due to God, as uot to extend to our 
neighbor. 

On the contrary, Tt is writU'n (1 Jo. iv. 
21): This command nicnt we hitve, from God, 
that he, who loveth God, love, also his brother. 

I answer that, As stated above (Q. 17, A’. 6: 
Q. 19, A. 3: 1-H, Q. 54, A. 3) habits are not 
differentiated except their acts Ije of different 
species. For every act of the one species be- 
longs to the same habit. Now since the species 
of an act is derived from its object, coii-sidered 
under its formal aspect, it follows of necessity 
that it is specifically the same act that tends 
to an aspect of the object, and that tends to 
the object under that aspect : thus it is specifi- 
cally the same visual act whereby we see the 
light, and whereby we see the color under the 
aspect of light. 

Now the aspect under which our neighbor 
is to be loved, is God, since what we ought 
to love in our neighbor is that he may be in 
God. Hence it is clear that it is specifically 
the same act whereby we love God, and where- 
by we love our neighbor. Consequently the 
habit of charity extends not only to the love 
of God, but also to the love of our neighbor. 

Reply Obj. 1. We may fear our neighbor, 
even as we ratiy love him, in two ways : first, 
on account of something that is proper to him, 
as when a man fears a tyrant on account of 
his cruelty, or loves him by reason of his own 
desire to get something from him. Such like 
human fear is distinct from the fear of God, 
and the same applies lo love. Secondly, we 
fear a man, or love him on account of what 
he has of God; as when we fear the secular 
power by reason of its exercising the ministry 
of God for the punishment of evildoers, and 
love it for its justice: such like fear of man 
is not distinct from fear of God, as neither is 
such like love. 
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Reply Obj. 2. Love regards good in general, 
whereas honor regards the honored person’s 
own good, for il is given to a person in recogni- 
tion of his own virtue. Hence love is not differ- 
entiated specifically on account of the various 
degrees of goodness in various persons, so long 
as it is referred to one good common to all, 
whereas honor is distinguished according to 
the good belonging to individuals. Conse- 
quently we love all our neighbors with the 
same love of charity, in so far as they are 
referred to one good common to them all, 
which is God ; whereas we give various honors 
to various people, according to each one’s own 
virtue, and likewise to God we give the singu- 
lar honor of latria on account of His singular 
virtue. 

Reply Ob], 3. It is wrong to hope in man 
as though he were the principal author of sal- 
vation, but not, to hope in man as helping us 
ministerially under God. In like manner it 
would be wrong if a man loved his neighbor 
as though ho were his last end, but not, if he 
loved him for God’s sake; and this is what 
charity docs. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether We Should Love Charity out of Charity? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that charity 
need not be loved out of charity. For the 
things to be loved out of charity are contained 
in the two precepts of charity (Matth. xxii. 
37-39) : and neither of them includes charity, 
since charity is neither God nor our neighbor. 
Therefore charity need not be loved out of 
charity. 

Ob]. 2. Further, charity is founded on the 
fellowship of happiness, as stated above (Q. 23, 
A. 1 ) . But charity cannot participate in happi- 
ness. Therefore charity need not be loved out 
of charity. 

Obj. 3. Further, charity is a kind of friend- 
ship, as stated above {ibid.). But no man can 
have friendship for charity or for an accident, 
since such things cannot return love for love, 
which is essential to friendship, as stated in 
Ethic, viii. Therefore charity need not be loved 
out of charity. 

On the contrary, Augustine says {De Tri- 
nit. viii. 8) : He that loves his neighbor, must, 
in consequence, love love itself. But we love 
our neighbor out of charity. Therefore it fol- 
lows that charity also is loved out of charity. 

I answer that. Charity is love. Now love, 
by reason of the nature of the power whose act 
it is, is capable of reflecting on itself ; for since 
the object of the will is the universal good, 
whatever has the aspect of good, can be the 

* Cf. P. 1, Q. 45, A. 7. 
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object of an act of the will : and since to will 
is itself a good, man can will himself to will. 
Even so the intellect, whose object is the true, 
understands that it understands, because this 
again is something true. Love, however, even 
by reason of its own species, is capable of 
reflecting on itself, because it is a spontaneous 
movement of the lover towards the beloved, 
wherefore from the moment a man loves, he 
loves himself to love. 

Yet charity is not love simply, but has the 
nature of friendship, as stated above (Q. 23, 
A. 1). Now by friendship a thing is loved in 
tw'o ways: first, as the friend for whom we 
have friendship, and to whom we wish good 
things; scconrlly, as tlie good which we wish 
to a friend. It is in the latter and not in the 
former way that charity is loved out of char- 
ity, because charity is the good which we de- 
sire for all those whom we love out of charity. 
77ie same applies to happiness, and to the 
other virtues. 

Reply Obj. 1. God and our neighbor are 
those with whom we are friends, but love of 
them includes the loving of charity, since we 
love both God and our neighbor, in so far as 
we love ourselves and our neighbor to love 
God, and this is to love charity. 

Reply Obj. 2. Charity is itself the fellow- 
ship of the spiritual life, whereby we arrive 
at happiness: hence it is loved as the good 
which we desire for all whom we love out of 
charity. 

Reply Obj. 3. This argument considers 
friendship as referred to those with whom we 
are friends. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Wherher Irrational Creatures Also Ought to 
Be Loved out of Charity? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that irrational 
creatures also ought to be loved out of charity. 
For it is chiefly by charity that we are con- 
formed to God. Now God loves irrational crea- 
tures out of charity, for He loves all things 
that are (Wis. xi. 25), and whatever Fie loves, 
He loves by Himself Who is charity. There- 
fore we also should love irrational creatures 
out of charity. 

Obj. 2. Further, charity is referred to God 
principally, and extends to other things as 
referable to God. Now just as the rational 
creature is referable to God, in as much as it 
bears the resemblance of image, so too, are 
the irrational creatures, in as much as they 
bear the resemblance of a trace.-*' Therefore 
charity extends also to irrational creatures. 

Obj. 3. Further, just as the object of charity 
is God, so is the object of faith, Now faith 
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extends to irrational creatures, since we be- 
lieve that heaven and earth were created by 
God, that lire fishes and birds were bi ought 
forth out of the waters, and animals that walk, 
and plants, out of the earth. Therefore charity 
extends also to irrational creatures. 

On the contrary, The love of charity ex- 
tends to none but God and our neighbor. But 
the word neighbor cannot be extended to irra- 
tional creatures, since they have no fellowship 
with man in the rational life. Therefore char- 
ity does not extend to irrational creatures. 

I anmer that. According to what has been 
stated above (Q. 13, A. 1) charity is a kind 
of friendship. Now the love of friendship is 
twofold; first, tlrere is the love for the friend 
to whom our friendship is given, secondly, the 
love for those good things which we desire for 
our friend. With regard to the first, no irra- 
tional creature can be loved out of charity; 
and for three reasons. Two of these reasons 
refer in a general way to friendship, which 
cannot have an irrational creature for its ob- 
ject; first because friendship is towards one 
to whom we wish good things, while, properly 
speaking, we cannot wish good things to an 
iriational creature, because it is not compe- 
tent, properly speaking, to possess good, this 
being proper to the rational creature which, 
through its free-will, is the master of its dis- 
posal of the good it possesses. Hence the Phi- 
losopher says {Phys. ii. 6) that we do not 
speak of good or evil befalling such like things, 
except metaphorically. Secondly, because all 
friendship is based on some fellowship in life ; 
since nothing is so paper to friendship as to 
live together, as the Philosopher proves {Ethic. 
viii. S). Now irrational creatures can have no 
fellowship in human life which is regulated 
by reason. Hence friendship with irrational 
creatures is impossible, except metaphorically 
speaking. The third reason is proper to clrar- 
ity, for charity is based on the fellowship of 
everlasting happiness, to which the irrational 
creature cannot attain. Therefore we cannot 
have the friendship of charity towards an irra- 
tional creature. 

Nevertheless we can love irrational creatures 
out of charity, if we regard them as the good 
things that we desire for others, in so far, to 
wit, as we wish for their preservation, to God’s 
honor and man’s use ; thus too does God love 
them out of charity. 

Wherefore the Reply to the First Objection 
is evident. 

Reply Obj. 2. The likeness by way of trace 
does not confer the capacity for everlasting 
life, whereas the likeness of image does: and 
so tlie comparison fails. 

, Obj. 3. Faith can extend to all that 

IS in any way true, whereas the friendship of 


charily extends only to such things as have a 
natural capacity for everlaslinj' life; wheie- 
fore the comparison fails. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whellier a Man Ought to Love Himself out of Charity? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that a man is 
bound to love himself out of charity. For 
Gregory says in a homily {In Evang. xvii) 
that there can be no charity behocen less than 
two. Therefore no man has charity towards 
himself. 

Obj. 2. Further, friendship, by its very na- 
ture, implies mutual love and ecpiality {Ethic. 
viii. 2,7), which cannot be of one man towards 
himself. But charity is a kind of friend.sliip, 
as stated above (Q. 23, A. 1). ThercCoro a man 
cannot have charity towards bimsolf. 

Obj. 3. Further, anylhing relating to charity 
cannot be blameworthy, since clnirity dcalcth 
not perversely (1 Cor, xiii. 4). Now a man 
deserves to be blamed for loving himself, since 
it is written (2 Tim. iii. 1, 2)'. In the lii.st day.'; 
shall come dangerous times, men .shall be lovers 
of themselves. Therefore a man cannot love 
himself out of charity. 

On the contrary, It is written (Levil. xix. 
18) : Thou shalt love thy friend as thyself. 
Now we love our friends out of charity. 
Therefore we should love ourselves too out of 
charity. 

I answer that, Since charity is a kind of 
friendship, as stated above (Q. 23, A. 1), we 
may consider charity from two standpoints: 
first, under the general notion of friendship, 
and in this way we must hold that, properly 
speaking, a man is not a friend to himself, but 
something more than a friend, since friend- 
ship implies union, for Dionysius says {Div 
Nom. iv) that love is a unitive force, whereas 
a man is one with himself which is more than 
being united to another. Hence, just as unity 
is the principle of union, so the love with 
which a man loves himself is the form and root 
of friendship. For if we have friendship with 
others it is because we do unto them as we 
do unto ourselves, hence we read in Ethic, ix. 
4, 8, that the origin of friendly relations with 
others lies in our relations to ourselves. Thus 
too with regard to principles we have some- 
thing greater than science, namely under- 
standing. 

Secondly, we may speak of charity in re- 
spect of its specific nature, namely as denot- 
ing man’s friendship with God in the first 
place, and, consequently, with the things of 
God, among which things is man himself who 
has charity. Hence, among these other things 
which he loves out of charity because they 
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pertain to God, he loves also himself out of 
charity. 

Reply Ob'], 1. Grenory speaks there of char- 
ity under the general notion of friendship : and 
the Second Objection is to be taken in the 
same sense. 

Reply Obj. 3. Those who love themselves 
are to be blamed, in so far as they love them- 
selves as regards their sensitive nature, which 
they humor. This is not to love oneself truly 
according to one’s rational nature, so as to 
desire for oneself the good things which per- 
tain to the perfection of reason: and in this 
way chiefly it is through charity that a man 
loves himself. 

FtFTH ARTICLE 

Whether a Man Ought to Love His Body out 
of Charity? 

We proceed Ihux to the Fijth Arlicle : — 

Objeclioi! 1. It would seem that a man 
ought not to love his body out of charity. Kor 
we do not love one with whom we are unwill- 
ing to associate. Hut those who have charity 
shun the society of the body, according to 
Rom. vii. 24 : W/in shall deliver me from the 
body of this death? and Philip, i. 23: Having 
a desire to be dissolved and to be with Christ. 
Therefore our bodies are not to be loved out 
of charity. 

Obj. 2. Further, the friendship of charity is 
based on fellowship in the enjoyment of God. 
But the body can have no share in that enjoy- 
ment. Therefore the body is not to be loved 
out of charity. 

Obj. 3. Further, since charity is a kind of 
friendship it is towards those who are capable 
of loving in return. But our body cannot love 
us out of charity. Therefore it should not be 
loved out of charity. 

On the contrary, Augustine says {DeDoctr. 
Christ, i. 23, 26) that there are four things that 
we should love out of charity, and among them 
he reckons our own body. 

I answer that, Our bodies can be considered 
in two ways, first, in respect of their nature, 
secondly, in respect of the corruption of sin 
and its punishment. 

Now the nature of our body was created, 
not by an evil principle, as the Manicheans 
pretend, but by God. tlence we can use it for 
God’s service, according to Rom. vi. 13 : Pre- 
sent . . . your members as instruments of justice 
unto God. Consequently, out of the love of 
charity with which we love God, we ought to 
love our bodies also ; but we ought not to love 
the evil effects of sin and the corruption of 
punishment ; we ought rather, by the desire of 
charity, to long for the removal of such things. 

* Douay and A.V., — The wicked shall be, etc. See 
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Reply Obj. 1. The Apostle did not shrink 
from the society of his body, as regards the 
nature of the body, in fact in this respect he 
was loth to be deprived thereof, according to 
2 Cor. v. 4: We would not be unclothed, but 
clothed over. He did, however, wish to escape 
from the taint of concupiscence, which remains 
in the body, and from the corruption of the 
body which weighs down the soul, so as to 
hinder it from seeing God. Hence he says ex- 
pressly: From the body of this death. 

Reply Obj. 2. Although our bodies are un- 
able to enjoy God by knowing and loving 
Him, yet by the works which we do through 
the body, w^e are able to attain to the perfect 
knowledge of God. Hence from the enjoyment 
in the soul there overflows a certain happiness 
into the body, viz., the flush of health and in- 
corruption, as Augustine slates (/?/;. ad Dio- 
scor. cxviii). Hence, since the body has, in a 
fashion, a share of happiness, it can be loveti 
with Ihc lov(' of charity. 

Reply Obj. 3. Mutual love is found in the 
fi'icndsinp which is for anotlier, but not in that 
which a man has for himself, eilher in respect 
of his soul, or in re.spect of his body. 

SIXTH ARTICLE 

Whether We Ought to Love Sinners out ot Charity? 

We proceed thus to the Sixth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that we ought 
not to love sinners out of charity. For it is 
written (Ps. cxviii. 113): I have hated the 
unjust. But David had perfect charity. There- 
fore sinners should be hated rather than loved, 
out of charity. 

Obj. 2. Further, love is proved by deeds as 
Gregory says in a homily for Pentecost {In 
Evang. xxx). But good men do no works of 
the unjust: on the contrary, they do such as 
would appear to be works of hate, according 
to Ps. c. 8 : In the morning I put to death all 
the wicked of the land: and God commanded 
(Exod. xxii. 18) : Wizards thou shall not suffer 
to live. Therefore sinners should not be loved 
out of charity. 

Obj. 3. Further, it is part of friendship that 
one should desire and wish good things for 
one’s friends. Now the saints, out of charity, 
desire evil things lor the wicked, according 
to Ps. ix. 18: May the wicked be turned into 
hell.* Therefore sinners should not be loved 
out of charity. 

Obj. 4. Further, it is proper to friends to 
rejoice in, and will the same things. Now char- 
ity does not make us will what sinners will, 
nor to rejoice in what gives them joy, but 
rather the contrary. Therefore sinners should 
not be loved out of charity. 

Reply to this Objection. 
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Obj. 5. Further, it is proper to friends to 
associate together, according to Ethic, viii. But 
we ought not to associate with sinners, accord- 
ing to 2 Cor. vi. 17; Go ye out from among 
them. Therefore we should not love sinners 
out of charity. 

On the contrary, Augustine says (De Doctr. 
Christ, i. 30) that when it is said: “Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor,” it is evident that we ought 
to look upon every man as our neighbor. Now 
sinners do not cease to be men, for sin does 
not destroy nature. Therefore we ought to 
love sinners out of charity. 

I answer that. Two things may be consid- 
ered in the sinner, his nature and his guilt. 
According to his nature, which he has from 
God, he has a capacity for happiness, on the 
fellowship of which charity is based, as stated 
above (A. 3: Q. 23, AA. 1, 5), wherefore we 
ought to love sinners, out of charity, in respect 
of their nature. 

On the other hand their guilt is opposed to 
God, and is an obstacle to happiness. Where- 
fore, in respect of their guilt whereby they are 
opposed to God, all sinners are to be hated, 
even one’s father or mother or kindred, accord- 
ing to Luke xiv. 26. For it is our duty to hate, 
in the sinner, his being a sinner, and to love 
in him, his being a man capable of bliss ; and 
this is to love him truly, out of charity, for 
God’s sake. 

Reply Obj. 1. The prophet hated the unjust, 
as such, and the object of his hate was their 
injustice, which was their evil. Such hatred is 
perfect, of which he himself says (Ps. cxxxviii. 
22) : I have hated them with a perfect hatred. 
Now hatred of a person’s evil is equivalent to 
love of his good. Hence also this perfect hatred 
belongs to charity. 

Reply Obj. 2. As the Philosopher observes 
{Ethic, ix. 3), when our friends fall into sin, 
we ought not to deny them the amenities of 
friendship, so long as there is hope of their 
mending their ways, and we ought to help 
them more readily to regain virtue than to 
recover money, had they lost it, for as much 
as virtue is more akin than money to friend- 
ship. When, however, they fall into very great 
wickedness, and become incurable, we ought 
no longer to show them friendliness. It is for 
this reason that both Divine and human laws 
command such like sinners to be put to death, 
because there is greater likelihood of their 
harming others than of their mending their 
y^ays. Nevertheless the judge puts this into 
, effect, pot out of hatted for the sinners, but 
out of the love of charity, by reason of which 
prefers the public good to the life of the 
ihaiyidual, Moreover the death inflicted by 
the judge profits the sinner, if he be converted, 
unto the expiation of his crime ; and, if he be 


not converted, it profits so as to pul an end 
to the sin, because the sinner is thu.s deprived 
of the power to sin any more. 

Reply Obj. 3. Such like imprecations which 
we come across in Holy Writ, may be under- 
stood in three ways: first, by way of predic- 
tion, not by way of wish, so that the sense is : 
May the wicked be, that is, The wicked shall 
be, turned into hell. Secondly, by way of wish, 
yet so that the desire of the wisher is not re- 
ferred to the man’s punishment, but to the 
justice of the punisher, according to Ps. Ivii. 
11 : The just shall rejoice when he. shall see 
the revenge, since, according to Wis. i. 13, not 
even God hath pleasure in the destruction of 
the wicked (Viilg., — living) when Tie punishes 
them, but Pic rejoices in His justice, according 
to Ps. X. 8: The Lord is just and hath loved 
justice. Thirdly, so that this desii'e is referred 
to the removal of the sin, and not to Ihe pun- 
ishment itself, to the effect, namely, that the 
sin be destroyed, but that the man may live. 

Reply Obj. 4. We love sinners out of char- 
ity, nol so as to will what they will, or to 
rejoice in what gives them joy, but so _as lo 
make them will what we will, and rejoice in 
what rejoices us. Plence it is written (jerem. 
XV. 19) : They shall be turned to thee, and thou 
shalt not to be turned to them. 

Reply Obj. 5. The weak should avoid asso- 
ciating with sinners, on account of the danger 
in which they stand of being perverted by 
them. But it is commendable for the perfect, 
of whose perversion there is no fear, to asso- 
ciate with sinners that they may convert them. 
For thus did Our Lord eat and drink with 
sinners as related by Matthew (ix. 11-13). Yet 
all should avoid the society of sinners, as re- 
gards fellow'ship in sin ; in this sense it is writ- 
ten (2 Cor. vi. 17) ; Go out from among them 
. . . and touch not the unclean thing, i.e., by 
consenting to sin. 

SEVENTH ARTICLE 
Whether Sinners Love Themselves? 

We proceed thus to the Seventh Article : — • 

Objection 1 . It would seem that sinirers Iqve 
themselves. For that which is the principle of 
sin, is most of all in the sinner. Now love 
of self is the principle of sin, since Augiistipe 
says {De Civ. Dei xiv. 28) that it builds tip 
the city of Babylon. Therefore sinners most 
of all love themselves. 

Obj. 2. Further, sin does not destroy iiatura. 
Now it is in keeping with nature that every 
man should love himself; wherefore even ir- 
rational creatures naturally desire their own 
good, for instance, the preservation of their 
being, and so forth. Therefore sinners love 
themselves. 
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Obj. 3. Further, good is beloved by all, as 
Dionysius states [Div. Norn. iv). Now many 
sinners reckon themselves to be good. There- 
fore many sinners love themselves. 

On the contrary, It is written (Ps. x. 6) ; 
Tie that loveth Iniquity, hatctli his own soul 

I answer that, Love of self is common to all, 
in one way ; in another way it is proper to the 
good ; in a third way, it is proper to the wicked. 
For it is common to all for each one to love 
what he thinks himself to be. Now a man is 
said to be a thing, in two ways ; first, in respect 
of his substance and nature, and, this way all 
think themselves to be what they are, that is, 
composed of a soul and body. In this way too, 
all men, both good and wicked, love them- 
selves, in so far as they love their own pre.ser- 
vation. 

Secondly, a man is said to be something in 
respect of some ])rcdonunance, as the .sovereign 
of a slate is spoken of as being the state, and 
so, what the sovereign does, the slate is said 
to do. In this way, all do not think themselves 
to be what they are. For the reasoning mind 
is the predominant part of man, while the 
sensitive and corporeal nature takes the second 
place, the former of which the Apostle calls 
the inward man, and the latter, the outward 
man (2 Cor. iv. 16). Now the good look upon 
their rational nature or the inward man as 
being the chief thing in them, wherefore in this 
way they think themselves to be what they 
are. On the other hand, the wicked reckon 
their sensitive and corporeal nature, or the out- 
ward man, to hold the first place. Wherefore, 
since they know not themselves aright, they 
do not love themselves aright, but love what 
they think themselves to be. But the good 
know themselves truly, and therefore truly 
love themselves. 

The Philosopher proves this from five things 
that are proper to friendship. For in the first 
place, every friend wishes his friend to be and 
to live; secondly, he desires good things for 
him; thirdly, he does good things to him; 
fourthly, he takes pleasure in his company, 
fifthly, he is of one mind with him, rejoicing 
and sorrowing in almost the same things. In 
this way the good love themselves, as to the 
inward man, because they wish the preserva- 
tion thereof in its integrity, they desire good 
things for him, namely spiritual goods, indeed 
they do their best to obtain them, and they 
take pleasure in entering into their own hearts, 
because they find there good thoughts in the 
present, the memory of past good, and the 
hope of future good, all of which are sources 
of pleasure. Likewise they experience no clash- 
ing of wills, since their whole soul tends to 
one thing. 


On the other hand, the wicked have no wish 
to be preserved in the integrity of the inward 
man, nor do they desire spiritual goods for 
him, nor do they work for that end, nor do 
they take pleasure in their own company by 
entering into their own hearts, because what- 
ever they find there, present, past and future, 
is evil and horrible; nor do they agree wdth 
themselves, on account of the gnawings of con- 
science, according to Ps. xlix. 21:1 wUl reprove 
thee and set before thy face. 

In the same manner it may be shown that 
the wicked love themselves, as regards the cor- 
ruption of the outward man, whereas the good 
do not love themselves thus. 

Reply Obj. 1. The love of self which is the 
principle of sin is that which is proper to the 
wicked, and reaches to the contempt of God, 
as stated in the passage quoted, because the 
wicked .*^0 desire exiernal goods as to despise 
spiritual goods. 

Reply Obj. 2. Allhough natural love is not 
altogether forfeited by wicked men, yet it is 
perverted in them, as explained above. 

Reply Obj. 3. The wicked have some share 
of self-love, in so far as they think themselves 
good. Yet such love of self is not true but 
apparent ; and even this is not possible in those 
who are very wicked. 

EIGHTH ARTICLE 

Whether Charity Requires That We Should Love 
Our Enemies? 

We proceed thus to the Eighth Article : — 

Objection 1 . It would seem that charity does 
not require us to love our enemies. For Au- 
gustine says {Enchirid. Ixxiii) that this great 
good, namely, the love of our enemies, is not 
so universal in its application, as the object of 
our petition when we say : Forgive us our tres- 
passes. Now no one is forgiven sin without 
he have charity, because, according to Prov. x. 
12, charity covereth all sins. Therefore char- 
ity does not require that we should love our 
enemies. 

Obj. 2. Further, charily does not do away 
with nature. Now everything, even an irra- 
tional being, naturally hates its contrary, as 
a lamb hates a wolf, and water fire. Therefore 
charity does not make us love our enemies. 

Obj. 3. Further, charity doth nothing per- 
versely (1 Cor. xiii. 4). Now it seems perverse 
to love one’s enemies, as it would be to hate 
one’s friends : hence Joab upbraided David by 
saying (2 Kings xix, 6) : Thou, lovest them that 
hate thee, and thou hatest them that love thee. 
Therefore charity does not make us love our 
enemies. 

On the contrary. Our Lord said (Matth. v. 
44) : Love your enemies. 
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I answer that, Love of one’s enemies may 
be understood in three ways. First, as though 
we weie to love our enemies as such: this is 
perverse, and contrary to charity, since it im- 
plies love of that which is evil in another. 

Secondly love of one’s enemies may mean 
that we love them as to their nature, but in 
general : and in this sense charity requires th^at 
we should love our enemies, namely, that in 
loving God and our neighbor, we should not 
exclude our enemies from the love given to our 
neighbor in general. 

Thirdly, love of one’s enemies may be con- 
sidered as specially directed to them, namely, 
that we should have a special movement of 
love towards our enemies. Charity does not 
require this absolutely, because it does not 
require that we should have a special move- 
ment of love to every individual man, since 
this would be impossible. Nevertheless charity 
does require this, in respect of our being pre- 
pared in mind, namely, that wc should be 
ready to love our enemies individually, if the 
necessity were to occur. That man should actu- 
ally do so, and love his enemy for God’s sake, 
without it being necessary for him to do so, 
belongs to the perfection of charity. For since 
man loves his neighbor, out of charity, for 
God’s sake, the more he loves God, the more 
does he put enmities aside and show love to- 
wards his neighbor ; thus if we loved a certain 
man very much, we would love his children 
though they were unfriendly towards us. This 
is the sense in which Augustine speaks in the 
passage quoted in the First Objection, the 
Reply to which is therefore evident. 

Reply Oh}. 2. Everything naturally hates 
its contrary as such. Now our enemies are 
contrary to us, as enemies, wherefore this itself 
should be hateful to us, for their enmity should 
displease us. They are not, however, contrary 
to us, as men and capable of happiness: and 
it is as such that we are bound to love them. 

Reply Ob], 3. It is wrong to love one’s 
enemies as such: charity does not do this, as 
stated above. 

NINTH ARTICLE 

V/he(her It Is Necessary for Salvation That We Should 
Show Our Enemies the Signs ond Effects of Love? 

iWe proceed this to the Ninth Article : — 

, Objection 1. It would seem that charity 
demands of a man to show his enemy the signs 
or’effects of love. For it is written ( 1 Jo. hi. 18) : 
Ret us not love in word nor in tongue, but in 
deed, and in truth. Now a man loves in deed 
by showing the one he loves signs and effects 
u charity requires that a man 

snow his enemies sudh signs and effects of love. 

Augustine, — Enchirid. Ixxiii. t Rom. xii. 21. 


Obj. 2. Further, Our Lord said m the same 
breath (Matth. v. 4‘\ ) : Love your cncinics, and, 
Do good to them that hate you. Now charity 
demands that we love our enemies. Therefore 
it demands also that we should da goad to 
them. 

Obj. 3. Further, not only God but also 
our neighbor is the object of charity. Now 
Gregory says in a homily for Fentccost {In 
Evang. xxx), that love of God cannot be id’c, 
for wherever it is it does great things, and if 
it ceases to work, it is no longer love. Flence 
charity towards our neighbor cannot be with- 
out producing works. But charity rectuires us 
to love our neighbor without exception, though 
he be an enemy. Therefore charity requires us 
to show the signs and effects of love towards 
our enemies. 

On the contrary, A gloss on Mai til. v. 44, 
Do good to them that hale yon, says: To do 
good to one's enemies is the height of perfec- 
tion.* Now charity docs not require us to do 
that which belongs to its perfection. I'here- 
fore charity does not require us to show the 
signs and effects of love to our enemies. 

/ answer that. The effects and signs of char- 
ity are the result of inward love, and are in 
proportion with it. Now it is absolutely neces- 
sary, for the fulfilment of the precept, that we 
should inwardly love our enemies in general, 
but not individually, except as regards the 
mind being prepared to do so, as explained 
above (A. 8). 

We must accordingly apply this to the show- 
ing of the effects and signs of love. For some 
of the signs and favors of love are shown to 
our neighbors in general, as when we pray for 
all the faithful, or for a whole people, or when 
anyone bestows a favor on a whole commu- 
nity : and the fulfilment of the precept recpiires 
that we should show such like favors or signs 
of love towards our enemies. For if we did not 
so, it would be a proof of vengeful spite, and 
contrary to what is written (Levit. xix, 18) : 
Seek not revenge, nor be mindful of the injury 
of thy citizens. 

But there are other favors or signs of love, 
which one shows to certain persons in particu- 
lar; and it is not necessary for salvation that 
we show our enemies such like favors and 
signs of love, except as regards being ready in 
our minds, for instance to come to their assist- 
ance in a case of urgency, according to Prov. 
XXV. 21: If thy enemy he hungry, give him to 
eat; if he thirst, give him . . . drink. Outside 
cases of urgency, to show such like favors to 
an enemy belongs to the perfection of charity, 
whereby we not only beware, as in duty bound, 
of being overcome by evil, but also wish to 
overcome evil by good,t which belongs to per- 
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fectioii : for then we not only beware of beinj; 
drawn into hatred on account of the hurt done 
to us, but purpose to induce our enemy to love 
us on account of our kindliness. 

This suffices for the Replies to the Objec- 
tions. 

TENTH ARTICLE 

Whether We Ought to Love the Angels out of Charity? 

We proceed thus to the Tenth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that we are not 
bound to love the angels out of charity. For, 
as Augustine says {De Doctr. Christ, i), char- 
ity is a twofold love, — tire love of God and 
of our neighbor. Now love of the angels is 
not contained in the love of God, since they 
are created substances; nor is it, seemingly, 
contained in the love of our neighbor, since 
they do not belong with us to a common spe- 
cies. Therefore we are not bound to love them 
out of charity. 

Obj. 2. Further, dumb animals have more 
in common with us than the angels have, since 
they belong to the same proximate genus as 
we do. But we have not charity towards dumb 
animals, as stated above (A. 3). Neither, 
therefore, have we towards the angels. 

Obj. 3. Further, nothing is so proper to 
friends as companionship with one another 
{Ethic, viii. S). But the angels are not our 
companions ; we cannot even see them. There- 
fore we are unable to give them the friend- 
ship of charity. 

On the contrary, Augustine says {De Doctr. 
Christ, i. 30) ; If the name of neighbor is given 
either to those whom we pity, or to those who 
pity us, it is evident that the precept binding 
us to love our neighbor includes also the holy 
angels from whom we receive many merciful 
favors. 

I answer that, As stated above (Q. 23, A. 1), 
the friendship of charity is founded upon the 
fellowship of everlasting happiness, in which 
men share in common with the angels. For it 
is written (Matth. xxii. 30) that in the resur- 
rection . . . men shall be as the angels of God 
in heaven. It is therefore evident that the 
friendship of charity extends also to the angels. 

Reply Obj. 1. Our neighbor is not only one 
who is united to us in a common species, but 
also one who is united to us by sharing in the 
blessings pertaining to everlasting life, and it 
is on the latter fellowship that the friendship 
of charity is founded. 

Reply Obj. 2 . Dumb animals are united to 
us in the proximate genus, by reason of their 
sensitive nature ; whereas we are partakers of 
everlasting happiness, by reason not of our 
sensitive nature but of our rational mind, 
wherein we associate with the angels. 

Reply Obj. 3. The companionship of the 
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angels does not consist in outward fellowship, 
which we have in respect of our sensitive na- 
ture; it consists in a fellowship of the mind, 
imperfect indeed in this life, but perfect in 
heaven, as stated above (Q. 23, A. 1, ad I). 

ELEVENTH ARTICLE 

Whether We Are Bound to Love the Demons out 
of Charity? 

We proceed thus to the Eleventh Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that we ought 
to love the demons out of charity. For the 
angels are our neighbors by reason of their 
fellowship with us in a rational mind. But the 
demons also slrare in our fellowship thus, since 
natural gifts, such as life and understanding, 
remain in them unimpaired, as Dionysius 
states {Div. Nom. iv). Therefore we ought 
to love the demons out of charity. 

Obj. 2. Further, the demons differ from the 
blessed angels in the matter of sin, even as 
sinners from just men. Now the just man loves 
the sinner out of charity. Therefore he ought 
to love the demons also out of charity. 

Obj. 3. Further, we ought, out of charity, 
to love, as being our neighbors, those from 
whom we receive favors, as appears from the 
passage of Augustine quoted above (A. 9). 
Now the demons are useful to us in many 
things, for by tempting us they work crowns 
for us, as Augustine says {De Civ. Dei xi. 17). 
Therefore we ought to love the demons out of 
charity. 

On the contrary, It is written (Isa. xxviii. 
18) : Your league with death shall be abolished, 
and your covenant with hell shall not stand. 
Now the perfection of a peace and covenant is 
through charity. Therefore we ought not to 
have charity for the demons who live in hell 
and compass death. 

I answer that. As stated above (A. 6), in the 
sinner, we are bound, out of charity, to love 
his nature, but to hate his sin. But the name 
of demon is given to designate a nature de- 
formed by sin, wherefore demons should not 
be loved out of charity. 

Without however laying stress on the word, 
the question as to whether the spirits called 
demons ought to be loved out of charity, must 
be answered in accordance with the statement 
made above (AA. 2, 3), that a thing may be 
loved out of charity in two ways. First, a 
tiling may be loved as the person who is the 
object of friendship, and thus we cannot have 
the friendship of charity towards the demons. 
For it is an essential part of friendship that 
one should be a well-wisher towards one’s 
friend; and it is impossible for us, out of char- 
ity, to desire the good of everlasting life, to 
which charity is referred, for those spirits 
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whom God has condemned eternally, since this 
would be in opposition to our charily towards 
God whereby we approve of His justice. 

Secondly, we love a thing as being that 
which we desire to be enduring as another’s 
good. In this way we love irrational creatures 
out of charity, in as much as we wish them to 
endure, to give glory to God and be useful 
to man, as stated above (A. 3) : and in this 
way too we can love the nature of the demons 
even out of charity, in as much as we desire 
those spirits to endure, as to their natural gifts, 
unto God’s glory. 

Reply Ob']. 1. The possession of everlasting 
happiness is not impossible for the angelic 
mind as it is for the mind of a demon; con- 
sequently the friendship of charity which is 
based on the fellowship of everlasting life, 
rather than on the fellowship of nature, is 
possible towards the angels, but not towards 
the demons. 

Reply Ob']. 2. In this life, men who are in 
sin retain the possibility of obtaining ever- 
lasting happiness; not so those who arc lost 
in hell, who, in this respect, are in the same 
case as the demons. 

Reply Ob]. 3. That the demons are useful 
to us is due not to their intention but to the 
ordering of Divine providence ; hence this 
leads us to be friends, not with them, but with 
God, Who turns their perverse intention to our 
profit. 

twelfth article 

Whether Four Things Are Rightly Reckoned As to Be 
Loved out of Charity, viz. God, Our Keighbor, 

Our Body and Ourselves? 

We proceed thus to the Twelfth Article : — 
Objection 1. It would seem that these four 
things are not rightly reckoned as to be loved 
out of charity, to wit : God, our neighbor, our 
body, and ourselves. For, as Augustine states 
{Tract, super Joan. Ixxxiii), he that loveth not 
God, loveth not himself. Hence love of oneself 
is included in the love of God. Therefore love 
of oneself is not distinct from the love of God. 

Obj. 2. Further, a part ought not to be con- 
divided with the whole. But our body is part 
of ourselves. Therefore it ought not to be con- 
divided with ourselves as a distinct object of 
love. 

Obj. 3. Further, just as a man has a body, 
so has his neighbor. Since then the love with 
which a man loves his neighbor, is distinct 


from the love with which a man loves himself, 
so the love with which a man loves his neigh- 
bor’s body, ought to be distinct from |bc love 
with which he loves his own body. Therefore 
these four things are not rightly distinguished 
as objects to be loved out of charity. 

On the contrary, Augustine says {Dc Doctr. 
Christ, i. 23): There arc four things to be 
loved; one which is above us, namely God, 
another, which is otirselves, a third which is 
nigh to us, namely our neighbor, and a fourth 
which is beneath us, namely our own body. 

I answer that, As stated above (Q. 23, AA. 1, 
5), the friendship of charity is based on the 
fellowship of happiness. Now, in this fellow- 
ship, one thing is considered as the piinciple 
from which happiness Hows, namely God; a 
second is that which directly partakes of hap- 
piness, namely men and angels; a third is a 
thing to which happiness comes by a kind of 
overflow, namely the human body. 

Now the source from whicli happiness flows 
is lovable by reason of its lieing (he, cause of 
happiness; that which is a piirtaker of happi- 
iress, can be an ol)ject of love for two reasons, 
cither through being identified with ourselves, 
or through being associated with us in par- 
taking of happiness, and in this respect, there 
are two things to be loved out of charity, in 
as much as man loves both himself and his 
neighbor. 

Reply Obj. 1. The different relations be- 
tween a lover and the various things loved 
make a different kind of lovableness. Accord- 
ingly, since the relation between the human 
lover and God is different from his relation to 
himself, these two are reckoned as distinct ob- 
jects of love, for the love of the one is the 
cause of the love of the other, so that the 
former love being removed the latter is taken 
away. 

Reply Obj. 2. The subject of charity is the 
rational mind that can be capable of obtaining 
happiness, to which the body does not reach 
directly, but only by a kind of overflow. Hence, 
by his reasonable mind which holds the first 
place in him, man, out of charity, loves him- 
self in one way, and his own body in another. 

Reply Obj. 3. Man loves his neighbor, both 
as to his soul and as to his body, by reason 
of a certain fellowship in happiness. ’Where- 
fore, on the part of his neighbor, there is only 
one reason for loving him ; and our neighbor’s 
body is not reckoned as a special object of love. 
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QUESTION 26 
Of the Order of Charity 

(In Thirteen Articles) 


We must now consider the order of charity, 
under which head there are thirteen points of 
inquiry: (1) Whether there is an order in 
charity? (2) Whether man ought to love God 
more than his neighbor? (3) Whether more 
than himself? (4) Whether he ought to love 
himself more than his neighbor? (S) Whether 
man ought to love his neighbor more than his 
own bocly? (6) Whether he ought to love one 
neighbor more than another? (7) Whether he 
ought to love more, a neighbor who is l)etter, 
or one who is more closely united to him? 
(8) Whether he ought to love inoie, one who 
is akin to him by blood, or one who is united 
to him by other ties? (9) Whether, out of 
charity, a man ought to love his son more than 
his father? (10) Whether lie ought to love his 
mother more tlian his father? (11) Whether 
he ought to love his wife more than his father 
or mother? (12) Whether we ought to love 
those who are kind to us more than those 
whom we are Irind to ? ( 13 ) Wliether the order 
of charity endures in heaven? 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether There Is Order in Charity? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that there is 
no order in charity. For charity is a virtue. 
But no order is assigned to the other virtues. 
Neither, therefore, should any order be as- 
signed to charity. 

Obj. 2. Further, just as the object of faith 
is the First Truth, so is the object of charity 
the Sovereign Good. Now no order is appointed 
for faith, but all things are believed equally. 
Neither, therefore, ought there to be any order 
in charity. 

Obj. 3. Further, charity is in the will : where- 
as ordering belongs, not to the will, but to the 
reason. Therefore no order should be ascribed 
to charity. 

On the contrary. It is written (Cant. ii. 4) : 
He brought me into the cellar of svine, he set 
in order charity in me. 

I ansioer that, As the Philosopher says 
{Metaph. v, text. 16), the terms before and 
after are used in reference to some principle. 
Now order implies that certain things are, in 
some way, before or after. Hence wherever 
there is a principle, there must needs be also 
order of some kind. But it has been said above 
(Q. 23, A. 1 : Q. 25, A. 12) that the love of 
charity tends to God as to the principle of hap- 


piness, on the fellowship of which the friend- 
ship of charity is based. Consequently there 
must needs be some order in things loved out 
of charity, which order is in reference to the 
first principle of that love, which is God. 

Reply Obj. 1. Charity tends towards the 
last end considered as last end: and this does 
not apply to any other virtue, as stated above 
(Q. 23, A. 6). Now the end has the character 
of principle in matters of appetite and action, 
as was shown above (Q. 23, A. 7, ad 2: I-IT, 
A. I, ad 1). Wherefore charity, above all, im- 
plies relation to the First Principle, and con- 
sequently, in charity al)ove all, we find an or- 
der in reference to the First Principle. 

Reply Obj. 2. Faith pertains to the cogni- 
tivc ])ower, whose operation depends on the 
thing known being in the knower. On the 
other hand, charity is in an appetitive power, 
whose operation consists in the soul tending to 
things tliemselvc.s. Now order is to be found 
in things themselves, and flows from them into 
our knowledge. Flence order is more appropri- 
ate to charity than to faith. 

And yet there is a certain order in faith, in 
so far as it i'-' chiefly about God, and seconda- 
rily about things referred to God. 

Reply Obj. 3. Order belongs to reason as 
the faculty that orders, and to the appetitive 
power as to the faculty which is ordered. It 
is in this way that order is stated to be in 
charity. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether God Ought to Be Loved More Than Our 
Neighbor? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that God ought 
not to be loved more than our neighbor. For 
it is written (1 Jo. iv. 20) : He that loveth not 
his brother whom he seeth, how can he love 
God, Whom he seeth not? Whence it seems 
to follow that the more a thing is visible the 
more lovable it is, since loving begins with 
seeing, according to Ethic, ix. S, 12. Now God 
is less visible than our neighbor. Therefore 
He is less lovable, out of charity, than our 
neighbor. 

Obj. 2. Further, likeness causes love, ac- 
cording to Ecclus. xili. 19: Every beast loveth 
its like. Now man hears more likeness to his 
neighbor than to God. Therefore man loves 
his neighbor, out of charity, more than he 
loves God. 
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Ohj. 3. Further, what charity loves in a 
neighbor, is God, according to Augustine {De 
Doctr. Christ, i, 22, 27). Now God is not 
greater in Flimself than He is in our neighbor. 
Therefore Fie is not more to be loved in Flim- 
self than in our neighbor. Therefore we ought 
not to love God more than our neighbor. 

On the contrary, A thing ought to be loved 
more, if others ought to be hated on its ac- 
count. Now we ought to hate our neighbor for 
God’s sake, if, to wit, he leads us astray from 
God, according to Luke xiv. 26: If any man 
come to Me and hate not his father, and 
mother, and wife, and children, and brethren, 
and sisters . . . he cannot he My disciple. 
Therefore we ought to love God, out of char- 
ity, more than our neighbor. 

I answer that, Each kind of friendship re- 
gards chiefly the subject in which we chiefly 
find the good on the fellowship of which that 
friendship is based: thus civil friendship re- 
gards chiefly the ruler of the state, on whom 
the entire common good of the state depends ; 
hence to him before all, the citizens owe fidel- 
ity and obedience. Now the friendship of 
charity is based on the fellowship of happi- 
ness, which consists essentially in God, as the 
First Principle, whence it flows to all who are 
capable of happiness. 

Therefore God ought to be loved chiefly and 
before all out of charity; for He is loved as 
the cause of happiness, whereas our neighbor 
is loved as receiving together with us a share 
of happiness from Him. 

Reply Ob'j. 1. A thing is a cause of love in 
two ways ; first, as being the reason for loving. 
In this way good is the cause of love, since 
each thing is loved according to its measure of 
goodness. Secondly, a thing causes love, as 
being a way to acquire love. It is in this way 
that seeing is the cause of loving, not as 
though a thing were lovable according as it is 
visible, but because by seeing a thing we are 
led to love it. Hence it does not follow that 
what is more visible is more lovable, but that 
as an object of love we meet with it before 
others: and that is the sense of the Apostle’s 
argument. For, since our ireighbor is more 
visible to us, he is the first lovable object we 
meet with, because the soul learns, from those 
things it knows, to love what it knows not, 
as Gregory says in a homily {In Evang. xi). 
Hence it can be argued that, if any man loves 
not his neighbor, neither does he love God, 
not because his neighbor is more lovable, but 
because he is the first thing to demand our 
wvei\ and God is more lovable by reason of 
His greater goodness. 

Reply Obj., z. The likeness we have to God 
precedes and causes the likeness we have to our 
neighbor: because from the very fact that 
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we share along with our neighbor in something 
received from Goil, we become like to our 
neighbor. Hence by reason of thi.s likeness we 
ought to love God more than we love our 
neighbor. 

Reply Obj. 3. Considered in Flis substance, 
God is equally in all, in whomsoever He may 
be, for He is not lessened by being in anything. 
And yet our neighbor does not possess God’s 
goodness equally with God, for God has it es- 
sentially, and our neighbor by participation. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether, out of Charily, Man Is Bound to Love 
God More Thon Himself? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that man is not 
bound, out of charity, to love God more than 
hirn.self. For the Philosopher says {Ethic. 
ix. 8) that a man's jrinnlly rrlalinns with 
others arise from his friendly relations with 
himself. Now the cause is stfonger (ban its 
effect. Therefore man’s friendship towards 
himself is greater than his friendship for any- 
one else. Therefore be ought to love, himself 
more than God. 

Ohj. 2, Further, one loves a thing in so far 
as it is one’s own good. Now the reason for 
loving a thing is more loved than the thing 
itself which is loved for that reason, even as 
the principles which are the reason for know- 
ing a thing are more known. Therefore man 
loves himself more than any other good loved 
by him. Therefore he does not love God more 
than himself. 

Obj. 3. Further, a man loves God as much 
as he loves to enjoy God. But a man loves 
himself as much as he loves to enjoy God; 
since this is the highest good a man can wish 
for himself. Therefore man is not bound, out 
of charity, to love God more than himself. 

On the contrary, Augustine says {De 
Doctr. Christ, i. 22) : // thou oughtest to love 
thyself, not for thy own sake, hut for the sake 
of Him in Whom is the rightest end of thy 
love, let no other man take offense if him also 
thou lovest for God’s sake. Now the cause of a 
thing being such is yet more so. Therefore 
man ought to love God more than himself. 

I answer that, The good we receive from 
God is twofold, the good of nature, and the 
good of grace. Now the fellowship of natural 
goods bestowed on us by God is the founda- 
tion of natural love, in virtue of which not 
only man, so long as his nature remains un- 
impaired, loves God above all things and more 
than himself, but also every single creature, 
each in its own way, i.e. either by an intellec- 
tual, or by a rational, or by an animal, or at 
least by a natural love, as stones do, for in- 
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stance, and other things bereft of knowledge, 
because each part naturally loves the common 
good of the whole more than its own particu- 
lar good. This is evidenced by its operation, 
since the principal inclination of each part is 
towards common action conducive to the 
good of the whole. It may also be seen in civic 
virtues whereby sometimes the citizens suffer 
damage even to their own property and per- 
sons for the sake of the common good. Where- 
fore much more is this realized with regard 
to the friendship of charity which is based on 
the fellowship of the gifts of grace. 

Therefore man ought, out of charity, to love 
God, Who is the common good of all, more 
than himself : since happiness is in God as in 
the universal and fountain principle of all who 
are able to have a share of that happiness. 

Reply Obj. 1. The Philosopher is speaking 
of friendly relations towards another person 
in whom the good, which i.s the object of 
friendship, resides in some restricted way; and 
not of friendly relations with another in whom 
the aforesaid good resides in totality. 

Reply Obj. 2. "Jlie part does indeed love the 
good of the whole, as becomes a part, not 
however so as to refer the good of the whole 
to itself, but rather itself to the good of the 
whole. 

Reply Obj. 3. That a man wishes to enjoy 
God pertains to that love of God which is 
love of concupiscence. Now we love God 
with the love of friendship more than with 
the love of concupiscence, because the Divine 
good is greater in itself, than our share of good 
in enjoying Him. Hence, out of charity, man 
simply loves God more than himself. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether out of Charity, Mon Ought to Love Himself 
More Than His Neighbor? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that a man 
ought not, out of charity, to love himself more 
than his neighbor. For the principal object 
of charity is God, as stated above (A. 2 : Q. 25, 
AA. 1, 12). Now sometimes our neighbor is 
more closely united to God than we are our- 
selves. Therefore we ought to love such a one 
more than ourselves. 

Obj. 2. Further, the more we love a person, 
the more we avoid injuring him. Now a man, 
out of charity, submits to injury for his neigh- 
bor’s sake, according to Prov. xii. 26 : He that 
neglecteth a loss for the sake of a friend, is 
just. Therefore a man ought, out of charity, to 
love his neighbor more than himself. 

Obj. 3. Further, it is written (1 Cor. xiii. S) 
that charity seeketh not its own. Now the 
thing we love most is the one whose good we 
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seek most. Therefore a man does not, out of 
charity, love himself more than his neighbor. 

On the contrary, It is written (Lev. xix. 18, 
Matth. xxii. 39) : Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
(Lev. loc. cit., — friend) as thyself. Whence it 
seems to follow that man’s love for himself 
is the model of his love for another. But the 
model exceeds the copy. Therefore, out of 
cliarity, a man ought to love himself more 
than his neighbor. 

I answer that, There are two things in man, 
his spiritual nature and his corporeal nature. 
And a man is said to love himself by reason 
of his loving himself with regard to his spir- 
itual nature, as stated above (Q. 25, A. 7) : so 
that accordingly, a man ought, out of charity, 
to love himself more than he loves any other 
person. 

This is evident from the very reason for 
loving; since, as stated above (Q. 25, AA. 
1, 12), God is loved as the principle of good, 
on which the love of charity i.s founded; while 
man, out of charity, loves himself by reason of 
his Ireing a partaker of the aforesaid good, 
and loves his neighbor by reason of his fellow- 
ship in that good. Now fellowship is a reason 
for love according to a certain union in rela- 
tion to God. Wherefore just as unity surpasses 
union, the fact that man himself has a share 
of the Divine good, is a more potent reason 
for loving than that another should be a part- 
ner with him in that share. Therefore man, 
out of charity, ought to love himself more 
than his neighbor; in sign whereof, a man 
ought not to give way to any evil of sin, which 
counteracts his share of happiness, not even 
that he may free his neighbor from sin. 

Reply Obj. 1. The love of charity takes its 
quantity not only from its object which is 
God, but also from the lover, who is the man 
that has charity, even as the quantity of any 
action depends in some way on the subject. 
Wherefore, though a better neighbor is nearer 
to God, yet because he is not as near to the 
man who has charity, as this man is to him- 
self, it does not follow that a man is bound 
to love his neighbor more than himself. 

Reply Obj. 2. A man ought to bear bodily 
injury for his friend’s sake, and precisely in 
so doing he loves himself more as regards his 
spiritual mind, because it pertains to the per- 
fection of virtue, which is a good of the mind. 
In spiritual matters, however, man ought not 
to suffer injury by sinning, in order to free 
his neighbor from sin, as stated above. 

Reply Obj. 3. As Augustine says in his Rule 
{Ep. ccxi), the saying, “charity seeks not her 
own,” means that it prefers the common to the 
private good. Now the common good is always 
more lovable to the individual than his private 
good, even as the good of the whole is more 
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lovable to the part, than the latter’s own par- 
tial good, as stated above (A, 3). 

FIFTH ARTICLE 

Whether a Mon Ought to Love His Neighbor More 
Than His Own Body? 

We proceed thus to the Fijth Article : — 
Objection 1. It would seem that a man is 
not bound to love his neighbor more than his 
own body. For his neighbor includes his 
neighbor’s body. If therefore a man ought 
to love his neighbor more than his own body, 
it follows that he ought to love his neighbor’s 
body more than his own. 

Obj. 2. Further, a man ought to love his 
own soul more than his neighbor’s, as stated 
above (A. 4). Now a man’s own body is 
nearer to his soul than his neighbor. Therefore 
we ought to love ov\r body more than our 
neighbor. 

Obj. 3. Further, a man imperils that which 
he loves less for the sake of what he loves 
more. Now every man is not bound to im- 
peril his own body for his neighbor’s safety; 
this belongs to the perfect, according to Jo. 
XV. 13 : Greater love than this no man hath, 
that a man lay doion his life for his friends. 
Therefore a man is not bound, out of charity, 
to love his neighbor more than his own body. 

On the contrary, Augustine says {De 
Doctr. Christ, i. 27) that we ought to love our 
neighbor more than our own body. 

1 answer that, Out of charity we ought 
to love more that which has more fully the 
reason for being loved out of charity, as stated 
above (A. 2: Q. 25, A. 12). Now fellowship 
in the full participation of happiness which is 
the reason for loving one’s neighbor, is a 
greater reason for loving, than the participa- 
tion of happiness by way of overflow, which 
is the reason for loving one’s own body. There- 
fore, as regards the welfare of the soul we 
ought to love our neighbor more than our own 
body. 

Reply Obj. 1. According to the Philosopher 
{Ethic, ix. 8) a thing seems to be that which 
is predominant in it: so that when we say 
that we ought to love our neighbor more than 
our own body, this refers to his soul, which is 
his predominant part. 

Reply Obj. 2. Our body is nearer to our soul 
than our neighbor, as regards the constitution 
of OUT own nature ; but as regards the partici- 
pation of happiness, our neighbor’s soul is 
more closely associated with our own soul, 
than even our own body is. 

Reply Obj. 3. Every man is immediately 
concerned with the care of his own body, but 
not with his neighbor’s welfare, except perhaps 
in cases of urgency: wherefore charity does 


not necessarily require a man to imperil his 
own body for his neighbor’s welfare, except in 
a case where he is under obligation to do so ; 
and if a man of his own accord offer him.scl 
for that purpose, this belongs to the perfection 
of charity. 

SIXTH ARTICLE 

Whether We Ought to Love One Neighbor More 
Than Another? 

We p'oceed thus to the Sixth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that we ought 
not to love one neighbor more than another. 
For Augustine says (De Doctr. Christ, i. 28) : 
One ought to love all men equally. Since, 
however, one cannot do good to all, we ought 
to consider those chiefly who by reason of 
place, time or any other cin iinistivicc, by a 
kind of chance, arc more closely uiiiled to us. 
Therefore one neighbor ought not to bo loved 
more than another. 

Obj. 2. Further, where there is one and the 
same reason for loving several, there should 
he no inequality of love. Now there is one 
and the same reason for loving all one’s neigh- 
bors, which reason is God, as Augustine states 
{De Doctr. Christ, i. 27). Therefore wo ought 
to love all our neighbors equally. 

Obj. 3. Further, to love a man is to wish 
him good things, as the Philosopher states 
{Rhet. ii. 4). Now to all our neighbors we 
wish an equal good, viz. everlasting life. 
Therefore we ought to love all our neighbors 
equally. 

On the contrary, One’s obligation to love 
a person is proportionate to the gravity of the 
sin one commits in acting against that love. 
Now it is a more grievous sin to act against 
the love of certain neighbors, than against 
the love of others. Hence the commandment 
(Lev. XX. 9), — He that curseth his father or 
mother, dying let him die, which does not ap- 
ply to those who cursed others than the above. 
Therefore we ought to love some neighbors 
more than others. 

I answer that, There have been two opin- 
ions on this question : for some have said that 
we ought, out of charity, to love all our 
neighbors equally, as regards our affection, but 
not as regards the outward effect. They held 
that the order of love is to be understood as 
appl3dng to outward favors, which we ought to 
confer on those who are connected with us in 
preference to those who are unconnected, and 
not to the inward affection, which ought to be 
given equally to all including our enemies. 

But this is unreasonable. For the affection 
of charity, which is the inclination of grace, 
is not less orderly than the natyral appetite, 
which is the inclination of nature, for both in- 
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clinations flow from Divine wisdom. Now 
we observe in the physical order that the 
natural inclination in each thing it, proportion- 
ate to the act or movement that is becoming 
10 the nature of that thing: thus in earth the 
inclination of gravity is greater than in water, 
because it is becoming to earth to be beneath 
water. Consequently the inclination also of 
grace which is the effect of charity, must needs 
be proportionate to those actions which have 
to be performed outwardly, so that, to wit, the 
affection of our charity be more intense to- 
wards those to whom we ought to behave with 
greater kindness. 

We must, therefore, say that, even as re- 
gards the affection we ought to love one neigh- 
bor more than another. The reason is that, 
since the principle of love is God, and the per- 
son who loves, it must needs be that the af- 
fection of love increases in proportion to the 
nearness to one or the. other of those prin- 
ciples. For as we staled above (A. 1), wher- 
ever we find a principle, order depends on rela- 
tion to that principle. 

Reply Ob']. 1, Love can be unequal in two 
ways: first on the part of the good we wish 
our friend. In this respect we love all men 
equally out of charity : because we wish them 
all one same generic good, namely everlasting 
happiness. Secondly love is said to be greater 
through its action being more intense: and in 
this way we ought not to love all equally. 

Or we may reply that we have unequal love 
for certain persons in two ways : first, through 
our loving some and not loving others. As re- 
gards beneficence we are bound to observe this 
inequality, because we cannot do good to all : 
but as regards benevolence, love ought not to 
be thus unequal. The other inequality arises 
from our loving some more than others: and 
Augustine does not mean to exclude the latter 
inequality, but the former, as is evident from 
what he says of beneficence. 

Reply Ob']. 2. Our neighbors are not all 
equally related to God; some are nearer to 
Him, by reason of their greater goodness, and 
those we ought, out of charily, to love more 
than those who are not so near to Him. 

Reply Ob']. 3. This argument considers tire 
quantity of love on the part of the good which 
we wish our friends. 

SEVENTH ARTICLE 

Whether We Ought to Love Those Who Are Better 
More Than Those Who Are More Closely 
United to Us? 

We proceed thus to the Seventh Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that we ought 
to love those who are better more than those 
Who are more closely united to us. For that 
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which is in no way hateful seems more lovable 
than that which is hateful for some reason: 
just as a thing is all the whiter for having less 
black mixed with it. Now those who are con- 
nected with us are hateful for some reason, 
accordhrg to Luke xiv. 26: Ij any man come 
to Me, and hate not his father, etc. On the 
other hand good men are not hateful for any 
reason. Therefore it seems that we ought to 
love those who are better more than those 
who are more closely connected with us. 

Obj. 2. Further, by charity above all, man 
is likened to God. But God loves more the 
better man. Therefore man also, out of char- 
ity, ought to love the better man more than 
one who is more closely united to him. 

Obj. 3. Further, in every friendship that 
ought to be loved most which has most to do 
with the foundation of that friendship : for, 
by natural friendship we love most those who 
are connected with us by nature, our parents 
for instance, or our children. Now the friend- 
ship of charity is founded upon the fellow- 
ship of happiness, which has more to do with 
better men than with those who are more 
closely united to us. Therefore, out of charity, 
we ought to love better men more than those 
who are more closely connected with us. 

On the contrary, It is written (1 Tim. 
V. 8) : Ij any man have not care of his own, 
and especially of those of his house, he hath 
denied the faith, and is itiorse than an infidel. 
Now the inward affection of charity ought to 
correspond to the outward effect. Therefore 
charity regards those who are nearer to us be- 
fore those who are better. 

I answer that. Every act should be propor- 
tionate both to its object and to the agent. 
But from its object it takes its species, while, 
from the power of the agent it takes the mode 
of its intensity: thus movement has its species 
from the term to which it tends, while the in- 
tensity of its speed arises from the disposition 
of the thing moved and the power of the 
mover. Accordingly love takes its species from 
its object, but its intensity is clue to the lover. 

Now the object of charity’s love is God, and 
man is the lover. Therefore the specific diver- 
sity of the love which is in accordance with 
charily, as regards the love of our neighbor, 
depends on his relation to God, so that, out 
of charity, we should wish a greater good to 
one who is nearer to God ; for though the good 
which charity wishes to all, viz. everlasting 
happiness, is one in itself, yet it has various 
degrees according to various shares of happi- 
ness, and it belongs to charity to wish God’s 
justice to be maintained, in accordance v/ith 
which better men have a fuller share of happi- 
ness. And this regards the species of love; 
for there are different species of love accord- 
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ing to the different goods that we wish for 
those whom we love. 

On the other hand, the intensity of love is 
measured with regard to the man who loves, 
and accordingly man loves those who are more 
closely united to him, with more intense affec- 
tion as to the good he wishes for them, than 
he loves those who are better as to the greater 
good he wishes for them. 

Again a further difference must be observed 
here: for some neighbors are connected with 
us by their natural origin, a connection which 
cannot be severed, since that origin makes 
them to be what they are. But the goodness 
of virtue, wherein some are close to God, can 
come and go, increase and decrease, as was 
shown above (Q. 24, AA. 4, 10, 11). Hence 
it is possible for one, out of charity, to wish 
this man who is more closely united to one, to 
be better than another, and so reach a higher 
degree of happiness. 

Moreover there is yet another reason for 
which, out of charity, we love more those 
who are more nearly connected with us, since 
we love them in more ways. For, towards 
thos : who are not connected with us we have 
no other friendship than charity, whereas for 
those who are connected with us, we have cer- 
tain other friendships, according to the way 
in which they are connected. Now since the 
good on which every other friendship of the 
virtuous is based, is directed, as to its end, to 
the good on which charity is based, it follows 
that charity commands each act of another 
friendship, even as the art which is about the 
end commands the art which is about the 
means. Consequently this very act of loving 
someone because he is akin or connected with 
us, or because he is a fellow-countryman or 
for any like reason that is referable to the 
end of charity, can be commanded by charity, 
so that, out of charity both eliciting and com- 
manding, we love in more ways those who are 
more nearly connected with us. 

Reply Ob). 1. We are commanded to hate, 
in our kindred, not their kinship, but only 
the fact of their being an obstacle between 
us and God. In this respect they are not akin 
but hostile to us, according to Mich. vii. 6; 
A man’s enemies are they of his own household. 

Reply Obj. 2. Charity conforms man to 
God proportionately, by making man comport 
himself towards what is his, as God does to- 
wards what is His. For we may, out of char- 
ity, will certain things as becoming to us 
^S?hich. God does not will, because it becomes 
Huh not (o will them, as stated above (I-II, 
Q. 19, A. 10), when we were treating of the 
goodness of the will. 

Reply Obj. 3. Charity elicits the act of love 
not only as regards the object, but also as re- 


gards Ihe lover, as stated alcove. The result is 
that the man who is more nearly united to us 
is more loved. 

EIGHTH ARTICLE 

Whether We Ought to Love More Those Who Are 
Connected with Us By Ties of Blood? 

We proceed thus to the Eighth Article : — 
Objection 1. It would seem that we ought 
not to love more those who are more closely 
united to us by ties of blood. For it is writ- 
ten (Prov. xviii. 24) ; A vian amiable in soci- 
ety, shall be more friendly than a brother. 
Again, Valerius Maximus says {Fact, et Diet. 
Mentor, iv. 7) : The ties of friendship arc most 
strong and in no ivay yield to the ties of blood. 
Moreover it is quite, certain and undeniable, 
that as to Ihe latter, the. lot of birth is fortui- 
tous, lohcrcas we contract the fanner by an 
mitrammeUcd loill, and a solid pledge. There- 
fore we ought not (o love more than olliers 
those who are uuiled to us l)y ties of blood 
Obj. 2. Further, Ambrose say.s (f)e Offieiis 
i. 7) : 1 love not less yon whom I hove be- 
gotten in the Gospel, than if I had begotten 
you in wedlock, for nature is no more eager 
to love than grace.. Surely we ought to love 
those whom we expect to be with ns for ever 
more than those who will be with us only in 
this world. Therefore we should not love our 
kindred more than those who are otherwise 
connected with ns. 

Obj. 3. Further, Love is proved by deeds. 
as Gregory states (Horn, in Ev. xxx). Now 
we are bound to do acts of love to others than 
our kindred: thus in the army a man musi 
obey his officer rather than his father. There- 
fore we are not bound to love our kindred 
most of all. 

On the contrary. The commandments of 
the decalogue contain a special precept about 
the honor due to our parents (Exod. xx. 12). 
Therefore we ought to love more specially 
those who are united to us by ties of blood, 
/ answer that, As stated above (A, 7), we 
ought out of charity to love those who are 
more closely united to us more, both because 
our love for them is more intense, and be- 
cause there are more reasons for loving them. 
Now intensity of love arises from the union 
of lover and beloved : and therefore we should 
measure the love of different persons accord- 
ing to the different kinds of union, so that a 
man is more loved in matters touching that 
particular union in respect of which he is 
loved. And, again, in comparing love to love 
we should compare one union with another. 

Accordingly we must say that friendship 
among blood relations is based upon their con- 
nection by natural origin, the friendship of 
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fellow-ciUzens on their civic fellowship, and 
the friendship of those who are hf>;hling side 
by side on the comradeship of battle. Where- 
fore in matters pertaining to nature we should 
love our kindred most, in matters concerning 
relations between citizens, we should prefer 
our fellow-citizens, and on the battlefield our 
fellow-soldiers. Hence the Philosopher says 
{Ethic, ix. 2) that it is our duty to render to 
each class of people such respect as is natural 
and appropriate. This is in fact the principle 
upon ’which •we seem to act, for -we invite our 
relations to a wedding. . . . It would seem to be 
a special duty to afford our parents the means 
of living . . . and to honor them. 

The same applies to other kinds of 
friendship. 

If however we compare union with union, 
it is evident that the union arising from na(- 
Liral origin is prior to, and more stable than, 
all others, Itecause it is something affecting the 
very substance, whereas other unions super- 
vene and may cease altogether. Therefore the 
friendship of kindred is more stable, while 
other friendships may Ite stronger in respect 
of that which is proper to each of them. 

Reply Obj. 1. In as much as the friendship 
of comrades originates through their own 
choice, love of this kind takes precedence of 
the love of kindred in matters where we are 
free to do as we choose, for instance in mat- 
ters of action. Yet the friendship of kindred is 
more stable, since it is more natural, and 
preponderates over others in matters touch- 
ing nature: consequently we are more be- 
holden to them in the providing of necessaries. 

Reply Obj. 2. Ambrose is speaking of love 
with regard to favors respecting the fellow- 
ship of grace, namely, moral instruction. For 
in this matter, a man ought to provide for his 
spiritual children whom he has begotten spir- 
itually, more than for the sons of his body, 
whom he is bound to support in bodily 
sustenance. 

Reply Obj. 3. The fact that in the battle 
a man obeys his officer rather than his father 
proves, that he loves his father less, not simply 
relatively, i.e. as regards the love which is 
based on fellowship in battle. 

NINTH ARTICLE 

Whefher a Man Ought, out of Chority, to Love His 
Children More Thun His Father? 

We proceed thus to the Ninth Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that a man ought, out 
of charity, to love his children more than his 
father. For we ought to love those more to 
whom we are more bound to do good. Now 
we are more bound to do good to our children 
* Origen, Horn. ii. in Cant. 


than to our parents, since the Apostle says 
(2 Cor. xii. 14): Neither ought the children 
to lay up for the parents, but the parents for 
the childrcji. Therefore a man ought to love 
his children more than his parents. 

Obj. 2. Further, grace perfects nature. But 
parents naturally love their children more 
than these love them, as the Philosopher states 
{Ethic, viii. 12). Therefore a man ought to 
love his children more than his parents. 

Obj. 3. Further, man’s affections are con- 
formed to God by charity. But God loves His 
children more than they love Him. Therefore 
we also ought to love our children more than 
our parents. 

On the contrary, Ambrose” says: We 
ought to love God first, then our parents, 
then our children, and lastly those of our 
household. 

/ onszacr that, As staled above (A. 4, ad 1, 
A. 7), the degrees of love may be measured 
from two standpoinis. First, from that of the 
object. In this respeci the belter a thing is, 
and the more like to God, the more is it to be 
loved: and in this way a man ought to love 
his father more than his children, because, to 
wit, he loves his father as his ludnciple, in 
which respect he is a more exalted good and 
more like God. 

Secondly, the degrees of love may be meas- 
ured from the standpoint of the lover, and in 
this respect a man loves more that which is 
more closely connected with him, in which 
way a man’s children are more lovable to him 
than his father, as the Philosopher states 
{Ethic, viii). First, because parents love their 
children as being part of themselves, whereas 
the father is not part of his son, so that the 
love of a father for his children, is more like 
a man’s love for himself. Secondly, because 
parents know better that so and so is their 
child than vice versa. Thirdly, because chil- 
dren are nearer to their parents, as being part 
of them, than their parents are to them to 
whom they stand in the relation of a principle. 
Fourthly, because parents have loved longer, 
for the father begins to love his child at once, 
whereas the child begins to love his father 
after a lapse of time; and the longer love 
lasts, the stronger it is, according to Ecclus. 
ix. 14 : Forsake not an old friend, for the neiv 
•will not be like to him. 

Reply Obj. 1. The debt due to a principle is 
submission of respect and honor, whereas that 
due to the effect is one of influence and care. 
Hence the duty of children to their parents 
consists chiefly in honor : while that of parents 
to their children is especially one of care. 

Reply Obj. 2. It is natural for a man as 
father to love his children more, if we consider 
them as closely connected with him; but if we 
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consider which is the more exalted good, the 
son naturally loves his father more. 

Reply Oh). 3. As Augustine says {Be Doctr. 
Christ, i. 32), God loves us for our good and 
for His honor. Wherefore since our father is 
related to us as principle, even as God is, it 
belongs properly to the lather to receive honor 
from his children, and to the children to be 
provided by their parents with what is good 
for them. Nevertheless in cases of necessity 
the child is bound out of the favors received 
to provide for his parents before all. 

TENTH ARTICLE 

Whether a Man Ought to Love His Mother More 

Than His Father? 

We proceed thus to the Tenth Article : — 
Objection 1 . It would seem that a man 
ought to love his mother more than his father. 
For, as the Philosopher says (De Goner. Ani- 
mal. i. 20), the female produces the body in 
generation. Now man receives his soul, not 
from his father, but from God by creation, as 
stated in the First Part _(Q. 90, A. 2 : Q. 118). 
Therefore a man receives more from his 
mother than from his father : and consequently 
he ought to love her more than him:. 

Obj. 2. Further, where greater love is 
given, greater love is due. Now a mother- 
loves her child more than the father does: 
for the Philosopher says {Ethic, ix. 7) tlrat 
mothers have greater love for their children. 
For the mother labors more in child-bearing, 
and she knows more surely than the father 
who are her children. 

Obj. 3, Further, love should be more fond 
towards those who have labored for us more, 
according to Rom. xvi. 6: SaMe Mary, who 
hath labored much among you. Now the 
mother labors more than the father in giving 
birth and education to her child; wherefore 
it is written (Ecclus. vii. 29) : Forget not the 
groanings of thy mother. Therefore a man 
ought to love his mother i-nore than his father. 

On the contrary, Jerome says on Ezech. 
xliv. 25 that man ought to love God the Father 
of all, and then his own father, and mentions 
the mother afterwards. 

1 answer that. In making such comparisons 
as this, we must take the answer in the strict 
sense, so that the present question is whether 
the father as father, onght to be loved more 
than the mother as mother. The reason is that 
virtue and vice may make such a difference in 
such like matters, that friendship may be di- 
minished or destroyed, as the Philosopher re- 
marks {Ethic, viii, 7). Hence Ambrose* says: 
Good servants should be preferred to wicked 
children. 

*Origen, Horn. ii. in Cant. 


Strictly speaking, however, the father should 
be loved more than the mother. l<br father 
and motliei are loved as priiiciple.s of our nat- 
ural origin. Now the father is principle in a 
nioie excellent way than the mother, because 
he is the active principle, while the mother 
is a passive and material principle. Conse- 
quently, strictly speaking, the father is to be 
loved more. 

Reply Obj. 1. In the begetting of man, the 
mother supplies the formless matter of the 
body; and the latter receives its form through 
the formative power that is in the semen of 
the father. And though this power cannot 
create the rational soul, yet it disposes the 
matter of the body to receive that form. 

Reply Obj. 2. This applies to another kind 
of love. F'or the friendshiji between lover ami 
lover differs specilically from the friendship 
between child and parent: while the friend- 
ship we arc speaking of here, is that which a 
man owes his father and mother through lieing 
begotten of them. 

The Reply to the Third Objection is 
evident. 

ELEVENTH ARTICLE 

Whether a Mon Ought to Love His Wife Mote Than 
His Pother and Mother? 

We proceed thus to the Eleventh Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that a man 
ought to love his wife more than his father 
and mother. For no man leaves a thing for 
another unless he love the latter more. Now 
it is written (Gen. ii, 24) that a man shall 
leave father and mother on account of his 
wife. Therefore a man ought to love his wife 
more than his father and mother. 

Obj. 2. Further, the Apostle says (Eph. 
V. 33) that a husband should love his wife 
as himself. Now a man ought to love 
himself more than his parents. Therefore he 
ought to love his wife also more than his 
parents. 

Obj. 3. Further, love should be greater 
where there are more reasons for loving. Now 
there are more reasons for love in the friend- 
ship of a man towards his wife. For the Phi- 
losopher says {Ethic, viii. 12) that in this 
friendship there are the motives of utility, 
pleasure, and also of virtue, if husband and 
wife are virtuous. Therefore a man’s love for 
his wife ought to be greater than his love for 
his parents. 

On the contrary, According to Eph. v. 28, 
men ought to love their wives as their own 
bodies. Now a man ought to love his body less 
than his neighbor, as stated above (A, S) : and 
among his neighbors he should love his par- 
ents most. Therefore he ought to love his 
parents more than his wife. 
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/ answer that, As slated above (A. 9), the 
degrees of love may be taken from the good 
(which is loved), or from the union between 
those who love. On the part of the good which 
is the object loved, a man should love his 
parents more than his wife, because he loves 
them as his principles and considered as a 
more exalted good. 

But on the part of the union, the wife ought 
to be loved more, because she is united with 
her husband, as one flesh, according to Matth. 
xix. 6 : Therefore now they are not two, but 
one flesh. Consequently a man loves his wife 
more intensely, but his parents with greater 
reverence. 

Reply Ob). 1. A man does not in all respects 
leave his father and mother for I he sake of his 
wife : for in certain cases a man ought to suc- 
cor his parents rather than his wife. He docs 
however leave all his kinsfolk, and cleaves to 
his wife as regards the union of carnal con- 
nection and cohabitation. 

Reply Ob). 2. The words of the Apostle do 
not mean that a man ought to love his wife 
equally with himself, but that a man’s love for 
himself is the reason for his love of his wife, 
since she is one with him. 

Reply Oh). 3, There are also several rea- 
sons for a man’s love for his father ; and these, 
in a certain respect, namely, as regards good, 
are more weighty than those for which a man 
loves his wife; although the latter outweigh 
the former as regards the closeness of the 
union. 

As to the argument in the contrary sense, 
it must be observed that in the words quoted, 
the particle as denotes not equality of love 
but the motive of love. For the principal rea- 
son why a man loves his wife is her being 
united to him in the flesh. 

TWELFTH ARTICLE 

Whether a Man Ought to Love More His Benefactor 
Than One He Has Benefited? 

We proceed thus to the Twelfth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that a man 
ought to love his benefactor more than one 
he has benefited. For Augustine says (He 
Catech. Rud. iv) : Nothing will incite an- 
other more to love you than that you love 
him first: for he must have a hard heart in- 
deed, ivho not only refuses to love, but de- 
clines to return love already given. Now a 
man’s benefactor forestalls him in the kindly 
deeds of charity. Therefore we ought to love 
our benefactors above all. 

Obj. 2. Further, the more grievously we 
sin by ceasing to love a man or by working 
against him, the more ought we to love him. 

* Comment, in Esechiel., xliv. 85. 
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Now it is a more grievous sin to cease loving 
a benefactor or to work against him, than to 
cease loving one to whom one has hitherto 
done kindly actions. Therefoie we ought to 
love our benefactors more than those to 
whom we are kind. 

Obj. 3. Further, of all things lovable, God 
is to be loved most, and then one’s father, as 
Jerome says.'" Now these are our greatest 
benefactors. Therefore a benefactor should be 
loved above all others. 

On the contrary. The Philosopher says 
{Ethic, ix. 7), that benefactors seem to love 
recipients of their benefactions, rather than 
vice versa. 

I ansivcr that. As stated above (AA. 9, 11), 
a thing is loved more in two ways: first be- 
cause it has the character of a more excellent 
good, secondly Iry reason of a closer connec- 
lion. In the first way wc ought to love our 
benefactor most, because, since he is a prin- 
ciple of good to the man ho has benefited, he 
has (he character of a more excellent gootl, as 
stated above with regard to one’s father (A. 9). 

In the second way, however, wc love those 
more who have received benefactions from us, 
as the Philosopher proves {Ethic, ix. by 
four arguments. First because the recipient 
of benefactions is the handiwork of the bene- 
factor, so that we are wont to say of a man: 
He was made by so and so. Now it is natural 
to a man to love his own work (thus it is to 
be observed that poets love their own poems) ; 
and the reason is that we love to be and to 
live, and these are made manifest in our ac- 
tion. Secondly, because we all naturally love 
that in which we see our own good. Now it 
is true that the benefactor has some good of 
his in the recipient of his benefaction, and the 
recipient some good in the benefactor ; but the 
benefactor sees his virtuous good in the recipi- 
ent, while the recipient sees his useful good 
in the benefactor. Now it gives more pleasure 
to see one’s virtuous good than one’s useful 
good, both because it is more enduring, — for 
usefulness quickly flits by, and the pleasure 
of calling a thing to mind is not like the pleas- 
ure of having it present, — and because it is 
more pleasant to recall virtuous goods than the 
profit we have derived from others. Thirdly, 
because is it the lover’s part to act, since he 
wills and works the good of the beloved, while 
the beloved takes a passive part in receiving 
good, so that to love surpasses being loved, 
for which reason the greater love is on _ the 
part of the benefactor. Fourthly because it is 
more difficult to give than to receive favors: 
and wc are most fond of things which have 
cost us most trouble, while we almost despise 
what comes easy to us. 

Reply Obj. 1. It is some thing in the bene- 
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faclor lliat incites the recipient to love him; 
whereas the benefactor loves the recipient, not 
through being incited by him, but through 
being moved thereto of his own accord; and 
what we do of our own accord surpasses what 
we do through another. 

Reply Ob'], 2. The love of the beneficiary 
for the benefactor is more of a duty, wherefore 
the contrary is the greater sin. On the otlrer 
hand, the love of the benefactor for the bene- 
ficiary is more spontaneous, wherefore it is 
quicker to act. 

Reply Oh}. 3. God also loves us more tliaii 
we love Him, and parents love their children 
more than these love them. 

Yet it does not follow that we love all who 
have received good from us, more than any of 
our benefactors. For we prefer such benefac- 
tors as God and our parents, from whom we 
have received the greatest favors, to those on 
whom we have bestowed lesser benefits. 

THIRTEENTH ARTICLE 

Whether the Order of Charity Endures in Heaven? 

We proceed thus to the Thirteenth Article : — 
Objection 1. It would seem that the order 
of charity does not endure in heaven. For 
Augustine says {De Vera Relig. xlviii) : Per- 
ject charity consists in loving greater goods 
more, and lesser goods less. Now charity will 
be perfect in heaven. Therefore a man will 
love those who are better more than either 
himself or those who are connected with him. 

Obj. 2. Further, we love more him to whom 
We wish a greater good. Now each one in 
heaven wishes a greater good for those who 
have more good, else his will wonld not he 
conformed in all things to God’s will; and 
there to be better is to have more good. There- 
fore in heaven each one loves more those who 
are better, and consequently he loves others 
more than himself, and one who is not con- 
nected with him, more than one who is. 

Obj. 3. Further, in heaven love will be 
entirely for God’s sake, for then will be ful- 
filled the words of 1 Cor. xv. 28: That God 
may be all in all. Therefore he who is nearp 
God will be loved more, so that a man will 
love a better man more than himself, and one 
who is not connected with him, more than one 
who is 

On the contrary, Nature is not done away, 
but perfected, by glory. Now the order of 
charity given above (AA 2, 3, 4) is derived 
freim nature; since all things naturally love 
thfetfiSelves more than others. Therefore this 
dfcl^r of charity will endme in heaven. 

1 ahsWer^ thkt. The order of charity tnust 
needs remain in heaven, as regards the love of 
God above all thhiga For this will be realized 


simply when man shall enjoy God perfectly. 
But, as regards the order between man him- 
self and other men, a distinction would seem 
to he necessary, because, as we stated above 
(AA. 7, 9), the degrees of love may be dis- 
tinguished either in respect of the good which 
a man desires for another, or according to the 
intensity of love itself. In the first way a man 
will love better men more than himself, and 
those who are less good, less than himself; 
because, by reason of the perfect conformity 
of the human to the Divine will, each of the 
blessed will desire everyone to have what is 
due to him according to Divine justice. Nor 
will that be a time for advancing by means of 
merit to a yet greater reward, as happens now 
while it is possible for a man to desire, both 
the virtue and the reward of a bed or man, 
whereas then the will of eacli one will rest 
within the limits determined by God. — But in 
the second way a man will love himself more 
tlian even hi.s better ncighbor.s, because tlie 
intensity of the act of love arises on the part 
of the person who loves, us stated above 
(AA. 7, 9). Moreover it is for this that the 
gift of charity is bestowed by God on each 
one, namely, that he may first of all direct 
his mind to God, and this pertains to a man’s 
love for himself, and that, in the second place, 
he may wish other things to be directed to 
God, and even work for that end according 
to bis capacity. 

As to the order to be observed among our 
neighbors, a man will simply love those who 
are better, according to the love of charity. 
Because the entire life of the blessed consists 
in directing their minds to God, wherefore 
the entire ordering of their love will be ruled 
with respect to God, so that each one will love 
more and reckon to be nearer to himself those 
who are nearer to God. For then one man 
will no longer succor another, as he needs to 
in the present life, wherein each man has to 
succor those who are closely connected with 
him rather than those who are not, no matter 
what be the nature of their distress ; hence it 
is that in this life, a man, by the inclination 
of charity, loves more those who are more 
closely united to him, for he is under a greater 
obligation to bestow on them the effect of 
charity. It will however be possible in heaven 
for a man to love in several ways one who is 
connected with him, since the causes of virtu- 
ous love will not be banished from the mind 
of the blessed. Yet all these reasons are in- 
comparably surpassed by that which is taken 
from nighness to God. 

Reply Obj. 1, This argument should be 
granted as to those who are connected to- 
gether ; but as regards man himself, he ought 
to love himself so much the more than others. 
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as his charity is more perfect, since perfect entire reason of his love, for God is man’s 
charity directs man to God perfectly, and this entire good. For if we make the impossible 
belongs to love of oneself, as stated above. supposition that God were not man’s good, 
Reply Obj. 2. This argument considers the He would not be man’s reason for loving, 
order of charity in respect of the degree of Hence it is that in the order of love man 
good one wills the person one loves. should love himself more than all else after 

Reply Obj. 3. God will be to each one the God. 

QUESTION 27 

Of the Principal Act of Charity, Which is to Love 


( In Eight 

We must now consider the act of charity, 
and (1) the principal act of charity, which is 
to love, (2) the other acts or effects which 
follow from that act. 

Under the first head there are eight points 
of in([uiry: (1) Which is the more proper to 
charity, to love or lo be loved? (2) Whether 
to love considered as an act of charity is the 
same as goodwill? (3) Whclher God should 
be loved for Ilis own sake? (4) Whether God 
can be loved immediately in this life? (S) 
Whether God can be loved wholly? (6) 
Whether the love of God is according to meas- 
ure? (7) Which is the belter, to love one’s 
friend, or one’s enemy? (8) Which is the 
better, to love God, or one’s neighbor? 


FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether to Be Loved Is More Proper to Charity 
Than to Love? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1, It would seem that it is more 
proper to charity to be loved than to love. 
For the better charity is to be found in those 
who are themselves better. But those who are 
better should be more loved. Therefore to be 
loved is more proper to charity. 

Obj. 2. Further, that which is to be found 
in more subjects seems to be more in keeping 
with nature, and, for that reason, better. Now, 
as the Philosopher says {Ethic, viii, 8), many 
would rather be loved than love, and lovers of 
flattery always abound. Therefore it is better 
to be loved than to love, and consequently it 
is more in keeping with charity. 

Obj. 3. Further, the cause of anything being 
such is yet more so. Now men love because 
they are loved, for Augustine says {De Catech. 
Rud. iv) that nothing incites another more to 
love you than that you love him first. There- 
fore charity consists in being loved rather 
than in loving. 

On the contrary, The Philosopher says 
{Ethic, viii. 8) that friendship consists in lov- 
ing rather than in being loved. Now charity 


Articles) 

is a kind of friendship. Therefore it consists 
in loving rather than in being loved. 

I answer that, To love belongs to charity as 
charity. For, since charity is a virtue, by its 
very essence it has an inclination to its proper 
act. Now to be loved is not the act of the 
charity of the person loved ; for this act is to 
love: and to be loved is competent to him as 
coming under the common notion of good, in 
so far as anolher tends towards his good by 
an act of charity. Hence it is clear that to love 
is more proper to charity than to be loved : for 
that which befits a thing by reason of itself 
and its essence is more competent to it than 
tliat which is befitting to it by reason of some- 
thing else. This can be exemplified in two 
ways. First, in the fact that friends are more 
commended for loving than for being loved, 
indeed, if they be loved and yet love not, they 
are blamed. Secondly, because a mother, whose 
love is the greatest, seeks rather to love than 
to be loved: for some women, as the Philoso- 
pher observes {ibid.) entrust their children to 
a nurse; they do love them indeed, yet seek 
not to be loved in return, if they happen not 
to be loved. 

Reply Obj. 1. A better man, through being 
better, is more lovable ; but through having 
more perfect charity, loves more. Fie loves 
more, however, in proportion to the person he 
loves. For a better man does not love that 
which is beneath him less than it ought to be 
loved: whereas he who is less good fails to 
love one who is better, as much as he ought to 
be loved. 

Reply Obj. 2. As the Philosopher says 
{ibid.), men wish to be loved in as mtich as 
they wish to be honored. For just as honor 
is bestowed on a man in order to bear witness 
to the good which is in him, so by being loved 
a man is shown to have some good, since good 
alone is lovable. Accordingly men seek to be 
loved and to be honored, for the sake of some- 
thing else, viz. to make known the good which 
is in the person loved. On the other hand, 
those who have charity seek to love for the 
sake of loving, as though thi,s were itself the 
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good of charity, even as the act of any virtue 
is that virtue’s good. Hence it is more proper 
to charity to wish to love than to wish to be 
loved. 

Reply Obj. 3. Some love on account of being 
loved, irot so that to be loved is the end of 
their loving, but because it is a kind of way 
leading a man to love. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whethe* to Love Considered As on Act of Charity 
Is the Some As Goodwill? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 
Objection 1. It would seem that to loye, 
considered as an act of charity, is nothing 
else than goodwill. For the Philosopher says 
{Rhet. ii. 4) that to love is to wish a person 
well; and this is goodwill. Therefore the act 
of charity is nothing but goodwill. 

Obj. 2. Further, the act belongs to the same 
subject as the habit. Now the habit of charity 
is in the power of the will, as stated above 
(Q. 24, A. IT Therefore the act of charity 
is also an act of the will. But it tends to good 
only, and this is goodwill. Therefore the act 
of charity is nothing else than goodwill. 

Obj. 3. Further, the Philosopher reckons 
five things pertaining to friendship {Ethic, ix. 
4), the first of which is that a man should wish 
his friend well ; the second, that he should 
wish him to be and to live; the third, that he 
should take pleasure in his company; the 
fourth, that he should make choice of _the 
same things; the fifth, that he should grieve 
and rejoice with him. Now the first two per- 
tain to goodwill. Therefore goodwill is the 
first act of charity. 

On the contrary, The Philosopher says 
{ibid., S) that good-will is neither friendship 
nor love, but the beginning of friendship. Now 
charity is friendship, as stated above (Q. 23, 
A. 1). Therefore goodwill is not the same as 
to love considered as an act of charity. 

I answer that. Goodwill properly speaking 
is that act of the will whereby we wish well 
to another. Now this act of the will differs 
from actual love, considered not only as being 
in the sensitive appetite but also as being in 
the intellective appetite or will. For the love 
which is in the sensitive appetite is a passion. 
Now every passion seeks its object with a 
certain eagerness. And the passion of love is 
not aroused suddenly, but is born of an earnest 
consideration of the object loved; wherefore 
the Philosopher, showing the difference be- 
tween goodwill and the love which is a pas- 
sion, says {Ethic, ix. S) that goodwill does not 
imply impetuosity^ or desire, that is to say, has 
not an eager inclination, because it is by the 
sole judgment of his reason that one man 


wishes another well. Again such like love arises 
from previous acquaintance, whereas goodwill 
sometimes arises suddenly, as happens to us if 
we look on at a boxing-match, and we wish 
one of the boxers to win. But the love, which 
is in the intellective appetite, also differs 
from goodwill, because it denotes a certain 
union of affections between the lover and the 
beloved, in as much as the lover deems the be- 
loved as somewhat united to him, or belong- 
ing to him, and so tends towards him. On the 
other hand, goodwill is a simple act of the will, 
whereby we wish a person well, even without 
presupposing the aforesaid union of the affec- 
tions with him. 

Accordingly, to love, considered as an act of 
charity, includes goodwill, but such dilection 
or love adds union of affections, wherefore the 
Philosopher says {ibid.) that goodwill is a 
beginning of friendship. 

Reply Obj. 1. The Philosopher, by ll-.us de- 
fining to love., does not describe it fully, but 
mentions only Unit part of its definition in 
which the act of love is chiefiy manifested, 

Reply Obj. 2. To love is indeeil an tict of 
the will tending to the good, but it adds a cer- 
tain union with the beloved, which union is 
not denoted by goodwill. 

Reply Obj. 3. These things mentioned by 
the Philosopher belong to friendship because 
they arise from a man’s love for himself, as he 
says in the same passage, in so far as a man 
does all these things in respect of his friend, 
even as he does them to himself : and this be- 
longs to the aforesaid union of the affections. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether out of Charity God Ought to Be Loved 
for Himself? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that God is loved 
out of charity, not for Flimself but for the 
sake of something else. For Gregory says in a 
homily (/« Evang. xi) : The soul learns from 
the things it knows, to love those it knows not, 
where by things unknown he means the in- 
telligible and the Divine, and by things known 
he indicates the objects of the senses. There- 
fore God is to be loved for the sake of some- 
thing else. 

Obj. 2._ Further, love follows knowledge. 
But God is known through something else, ac- 
cording to Rom. i. 20: The invisible things of 
God are clearly seen, being understood by the 
things that are made. Therefore He is also 
loved on account of something else and not 
for Himself. 

Obj. 3. Further, hope begets charity as a 
gloss says on Matth. i, 1, and fear leads to 
charity, according to Augustine in his com- 
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mentary on the First Canonical Epistle of 
John (in prim, canon. Joa-n., I'ract. ix). Now 
hope looks forward to obtain something from 
God, while fear shuns something which can 
be inflicted by God. Therefore it seems that 
God is to be loved on account of some good 
we hope for, or some evil to be feared. There- 
fore He is not to be loved for Himself. 

On the contrary, According to Augustine 
{De Doct. Christ, i), to enjoy is to cleave to 
something for its own sake. Now God is to be 
enjoyed as he says in the same book. There- 
fore God is to be loved for Himself. 

I ansiver that, The preposition for denotes a 
relation of causality, Now there are four kinds 
of cause, viz., final, formal, efficient, and ma- 
terial, to which a material disposition also is 
to be reduced, though it is not a cause simply 
but relatively. According to these four differ- 
ent causes one thing is said to be loved for 
another. In respect of the final cause, we love 
medicine, for instance, for health; in respect 
of the formal cause, we love a man for his 
virtue, because, to wit, by his virtue he is for- 
mally good and therefore lovable; in respect 
of the efficient cause, we love certain men be- 
cause, for instance, they are the sons of such 
and such a father ; and in respect of the dis- 
position which is reducible to the genus of a 
material cause, we speak of loving something 
for that which disposed us to love it, e.g. we 
love a man for the favors received from him, 
although after we have begun to love our 
friend, we no longer love him for his favors, 
but for his virtue. 

Accordingly, as regards the first three ways, 
we love God, not for anything else, but for 
Himself. For He is not directed to anytliing 
else as to an end, but is Himself the last end 
of all things ; nor does He require to receive 
any form in order to be good, for His very 
substance is His goodness, which is itself the 
exemplar of all other good things; nor again 
does goodness accrue to Him from aught else, 
but from Him to all other things. 

In the fourth way, however, tie can be 
loved for something else, because we are dis- 
posed by certain things to advance in His love, 
for instance, by favors bestowed by Him, by 
the rewards we hope to receive from Him, or 
even by the punishments which we are minded 
to avoid through Him. 

Reply Obj. 1. From the things it knows the 
soul learns to love what it knows not, not as 
though the things it knows were the reason 
for its loving things it knows not, through be- 
ing the formal, final, or efficient cause of this 
love, but because this knowledge disposes man 
to love the unknown. 

Reply Obj. 2. Knowledge of God is indeed 
acquired through other things, but after Fie is 


known. He is no longer known through them, 
but through Himself, according to Jo. iv. 42: 
We now believe, not for thy saying: for we 
ourselves have heard Him, and knoio that this 
is indeed the Saviour of the world. 

Reply Obj. 3. Flope and fear lead to charity 
by way of a certain disposition, as was shown 
above (Q. 17, A. 8: Q, IQ, AA, 4, 7, 10). 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether God Can Be Loved Immediately in This Life? 

We proceed thus to the Fowth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that God can- 
not be loved immediately in this life. F"or the 
nnknoivn cannot he loved as Augustine says 
{De Trin. x. 1). Now wc do not know God 
immediately in this life, since loe see now 
through a glass, in a dark manner (1 Cor. 
xiii. 12). Neither, therefore, do wc love Him 
iminedialely. 

Obj. 2. Further, he who cannot do what is 
less, cannot do what is more. Now it is more 
to love God than to know Him, since ha who 
is joined to God by love, is otic spirit with Flim 
(1 Cor. vi. 17). Hut man cannot know God 
immediately. Therefore much less can he love 
Him immediately. 

Obj. 3. Further, man is severed from God 
by sin, according to Isa. lix. 2: Your iniquities 
have divided between yoti and your God. Now 
sin is in the will rather than in the intellect. 
Therefore man is less able to love God imme- 
diately than to know Him immediately. 

On the contrary, Knowledge of God, 
through being mediate, is said to be enigmatic, 
and falls away in heaven, as stated in 1 Cor. 
xiii. 12. But charity docs not fall away as 
stated in the same passage (verse 8). There- 
fore the charity of the way adheres to God 
immediately. 

I answer that. As stated above (P. L, Q. 82, 
A. 3 : Q. 84, A. 7), the act of a cognitive power 
is completed by the thing known being in the 
knower, whereas the acl of an appetitive power 
consists in the appetite being inclined towards 
the thing in itself. Hence it follows that the 
movement of the appetitive powmr is towards 
things in respect of their own condition, 
whereas the act of a cognitive power follows 
the mode of the knower. 

Now in itself the very order of things is 
such, that God is knowable and lovable for 
Himself, since He is essentially truth and 
goodness itself, whereby other things are 
known and loved: but wdth regard to us, since 
our knowledge is derived through the senses, 
those things are knowable firtt, which are 
nearer to our senses, and the last lerm of 
knowledge is that which is most remote from 
our senses. 
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good of charity, even as the act of any virtue 
is that virtue’s good. Hence it is more proper 
to charity to wish to love than to wish to be 
loved. 

Reply Obj. 3. Some love on account of being 
loved, not so that to he loved is the end of 
their loving, but because it is a kind of way 
leading a man to love. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether to Love Considered As on Act of Charity 
Is the Same As Goodwill? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 
Objection 1. It would seem that to love, 
considered as an act of charity, is nothing 
else than goodwill. For the Philosopher says 
{Rhet. ii. 4) that to love is to ivish a person 
well; and this is goodwill. Therefore the act 
of charity is nothing but goodwill. 

Obj. 2. Further, the act belongs to the same 
subject as the habit. Now the habit of charity 
is in the power of the will, as stated above 
(Q. 24, A. 1). Therefore the act of charity 
is also an act of the will. But it tends to good 
only, and this is goodwill. Therefore the act 
of charity is nothing else than goodwill. 

Obj. 3. Further, the Philosopher reckons 
five things pertaining to friendship {Ethic, ix. 
4), the first of which is that a man should wish 
his friend well; the second, that he should 
wish him to be and to live ; the third, that he 
should take pleasure in his company; the 
fourth, that he should make choice of the 
same things; the fifth, that he should grieve 
and rejoice with him. Now the first two per- 
tain to goodwill. Therefore goodwill is the 
first act of charity. 

On the contrary, The Philosopher says 
{ibid., S) that good-will is neither friendship 
nor love, but the beginning of friendship. Now 
charity is friendship, as stated above (Q. 23, 
A. 1). Therefore goodwill is not the same as 
to love considered as an act of charity. 

I answer that. Goodwill properly speaking 
is that act of the will whereby we wish well 
to another. Now this act of the will differs 
from actual love, considered not only as being 
in the sensitive appetite but also as being in 
the intellective appetite or will. For the love 
which is in the sensitive appetite is a passion. 
Now every passion seeks its object with a 
certain eagerness. And the passion of love is 
not aroused suddenly, but is iborn of an earnest 
consideration of the object loved; wherefore 
the Philosopher, showing the difference be- 
tween goodwill and the love which is a pas- 
sion, says {Ethic, ix. 5) that goodwill does not 
imply impetuosity or desire, that is to say, has 
not an eager inclination, because it is by the 
sole judgment of his reason that one man 


wishes another well. Again such like love arises 
from previous acciuaintance, whereas goodwill 
sometimes arises suddenly, as happens to us it 
we look on at a boxing-match, and we wish 
one of the boxers to win. But the love, which 
is in the intellective appetite, also differs 
from goodwill, because it denotes a certain 
union of affections between the lover and the 
beloved, in as much as the lover deems the be- 
loved as somewhat united to him, or belong- 
ing to him, and so tends towards him. On the 
other hand, goodwill is a simple act of the will, 
whereby we wish a person well, even without 
presupposing the aforesaid union of the affec- 
tions with him. 

Accordingly, to love, considered as an act of 
charity, includes goodwill, but such dilection 
or love adds union of affections, wherefore the 
Philosopher says {ibid.) that goodwill is a 
beginning of friendship. 

Reply Obj. 1. Tire I’hilo.sopher, by thus de- 
fining to love, does not descrilui it fully, but 
mentions only that ])art of its definition in 
which the act of love is chielly manifested. 

Reply Obj. 2. To love is indeed an act of 
the will tending to the good, l)ut it adds a cer- 
tain union with the beloved, which union is 
not denoted by goodwill. 

Reply Obj. 3. These things mentioned by 
the Philosopher belong to friendship because 
they arise from a man’s love for himself, as he 
says in the same passage, in so far as a man 
does all these things in respect of his friend, 
even as he does them to himself : and this be- 
longs to the aforesaid union of the affections. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether out of Charity God Ought to Be Loved 
for Himself? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that God is loved 
out of charity, not for liimself but for the 
sake of something else. For Gregory says in a 
homily {In Evang. xi) : The soul learns from 
the things it knows, to love those it knows not, 
where by things unknown he means the in- 
telligible and the Divine, and by things known 
he indicates the objects of the senses. There- 
fore God is to be loved for the sake of some- 
thing else. 

Obj. 2. Further, love follows knowledge. 
But pod is known through something else, ac- 
cording to Rom. i. 20: The invisible things of 
God are clearly seen, being understood by the 
things that are made. Therefore Fie is also 
loved on account of something else and not 
for Himself. 

Obj. 3. Further, hope begets charity as a 
gloss says on Matth. i. 1, and fear leads to 
charity, according to Augustine in his com- 
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mentary on the First Canonical ICpislle of 
John {In prim, canon. Joan., Tract, ix). Now 
hope looks forward to obtain something from 
God, while fear shuns something which can 
be inflicted by God. Therefore it seems that 
God is to be loved on account of some good 
we hope for, or some evil to be feared. There- 
fore He is not to be loved for Himself. 

On the contrary. According to Augustine 
{De Doct. Chnst. i), to enjoy is to cleave to 
something for its own sake. Now God is to he 
enjoyed as he says in the same book. There- 
fore God is to be loved for Himself. 

I answer that, The preposition for denotes a 
relation of causality. Now there are four kinds 
of cause, viz., final, formal, efficient, and ma- 
terial, to which a material disposition also is 
to be reduced, though it is not a cause simply 
but relatively. According to these four differ- 
ent causes one thing is said to be loved for 
another. In respect of the final cause, we love 
medicine, for instance, for health; in respect 
of the formal cause, we love a man for his 
virtue, becau.se, to wit, by his virtue he is for- 
mally good and therefore lo.vable; in respect 
of the efficient cause, we love certain men be- 
cause, for instance, they are the sons of such 
and such a father ; and in respect of the dis- 
position which is reducible to the genus of a 
material cause, we speak of loving something 
for that which disposed us to love it, e.g. we 
love a man for the favors received from him, 
although after we have begun to love our 
friend, we no longer love him for his favors, 
but for his virtue. 

Accordingly, as regards the first three ways, 
we love God, not for anything else, but for 
Himself. For He is not directed to anything 
else as to an end, but is Flimself the last end 
of all things; nor does He require to receive 
any form in order to be good, for His very 
substance is His goodness, which is itself the 
exemplar of all other good things; nor again 
does goodness accrue to Him from aught else, 
but from Him to all other things. 

In the fourth way, however. He can be 
loved for something else, because we are dis- 
posed by certain things to advance in His love, 
for instance, by favors bestowed by Him, by 
the rewards we hope to receive from Him, or 
even by the punishments which we are minded 
to avoid through Him. 

Reply Obj. 1. From the things it knows the 
soul learns to love what it knows not, not as 
though the things it knows were the reason 
for its loving things it knows not, through be- 
ing the formal, final, or efficient cause of this 
love, but because this knowledge disposes man 
to love the unknown. 

Reply Obj. 1, Knowledge of God is indeed 
acquired through other things, but after tie is 
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known. He is no longer known through them, 
but through Himself, according to Jo. iv. 42 : 
We noli) believe, not for thy .saying: for we 
mil selves have hcanl JTim, and know that this 
is indeed the Saviour of the world. 

Reply Obj. 3. Hope and fear load to charity 
by way of a certain disposition, as was shown 
above (Q. 17, A. S: Q. 19, AA, 4, 7, 10). 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether God Can Be Loved Immediately in This Life? 

We proceed thus to the Fouith Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that God can- 
not be loved immediately in this life. For the 
unknown cannot be loved as Augustine says 
{De Trin. x. 1). Now wc do not know God 
immediately in this life, since ive sec now 
through a glass, in a dark manner (I C'or. 
xiii. 12). Neither, therefore, do wc love Him 
immediately, 

Obj. 2. Further, he who cannol do what i,s 
less, ainnot do what is more. Now i1 is more 
(0 love God than to know Him, since he who 
is joined to God l)y love, is one .spirit with Him 
(1 Cor. vi. 17). but man cannot know God 
immediately. 'Iherefore much less can he love 
Him immediately. 

Obj. 3. Further, man is severed from God 
by sin, according to Isa. lix. 2 : Your iniquities 
have divided between you and your God. Now 
sin is in the will rather than in the intellect. 
Therefore man is less able to love God imme- 
diately than to know Him immediately. 

On the contrary, Knowledge of God, 
through being mediate, is said to be enigmatic, 
and falls away in heaven, as stated in 1 Cor, 
xiii, 12. But charity does not fall away as 
staled in the same passage {verse 8). There- 
fore the charity of the way adheres to God 
immediately. 

I answer that. As stated above (P, I,, Q. 82, 
A. 3 : Q, 84, A. 7 ) , the act of a cognitive power 
is completed by the thing known being in the 
knower, whereas the act of an appetitive power 
consists in the appetite being inclined towards 
the thing in itself. Hence it follows that the 
movement of the appetitive power is towards 
things in respect of their own condition, 
whereas the act of a cognitive power follows 
the mode of the knower. 

Now in itself the very order of things is 
such, that God is knowable and lovable for 
Himself, since He is essentially truth and 
goodness itself, whereby other things are 
known and loved ; but with regard to us, since 
our knowledge is derived through the senses, 
those things are knowable firA, which are 
nearer to our senses, and the last term of 
knowledge is that which is naost remote from 
our senses. 


LOVE 
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Accordingly, we must, assert that to love 
which is an act of the appetitive power, even 
in this state of life, tends to God first, and 
flows on from Him to other things, and in this 
sense charity loves God immediately, and other 
things through God. On the other hand, with 
regard to knowledge, it is the reverse, since 
we know God through other things, either as 
a cause through its effects, or by way of pre- 
eminence or negation as Dionysius states (Div. 
Nom. i. cf. P. I, Q. 12, A. 12). 

Reply Obj. 1. Although the unknown can- 
not be loved, it does not follow that the order 
of knowledge is the same as the order of love, 
since love is the term of knowledge, and con- 
sequently, love can begin at once where knowl- 
edge ends, namely in the thing itself which is 
known through another thing. 

Reply Obj. 2. Since to love God is some- 
thing greater than to know Him, especially in 
this state of life, it follows that love of God 
presupposes knowledge of God, And because 
this knowledge does not rest in creatures, but, 
through them, tends to something else, love 
begins there, and thence goes on to other 
things by a circular movement so to speak; 
for knowledge begins from creatures, tends to 
God, and love begins witli God as the last end, 
and passes on to creatures. 

Reply Obj. 3. Aversion from God, which is 
brought about by sin, is removed by charity, 
but not by knowledge alone : hence charity, by 
loving God, unites the soul immediately to 
Him with a chain of spiritual union. 

FIFTH ARTICLE 

Whether God Can Be Loved Wholly? * 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article : — 
Objection 1. It would seem that God can- 
not be loved wholly. For love follows knowl- 
edge._ Now God cannot be wholly known by 
us_, since this would imply comprehension of 
Him. Therefore He cannot be wholly loved 
by us. 

Obj. 2. Further, love is a kind of union, as 
Dionysius shows {Div. Nom. iv). But the 
heart of man rannot be wholly united to God, 
because God is greater than our heart (1 Jo. 
iii. 20). Therefore God cannot be loved wholly. 

Obj. 3. Furtlrer, God loves Himself wholly. 
If therefore He be loved wholly by another, 
this one will love Flim as much as God loves 
Himself. But this is unreasonable. Therefore 
God cannot be wholly loved by a creature. 

On the contrary, It is written (Deut. vi. S) : 
Thou shalt love the Loyd thy God with thy 
whole heart. 

I answer that, Since love may be considered 
as something between lover and beloved, when 
*Ci Q. 184, A. 2, 
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we ask whether God can he wholly loved, the 
question may be underslond it\ three ways, 
first so that the qualification loholly Im re- 
ferred to the thing loved, and thus God is to 
be loved wholly, since man should love all 
that pertains to God. 

Secondly, it may be understood as though 
wholly qualified the lover : and thus again God 
ought to be loved wholly, since man ought to 
love God with all his might, and to refer all 
he has to the love of God, according to Deut. 
vi. 5 : Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
thy whole heart. 

Thirdly, it may be understood by way of 
comparison of the lover to the thing loved, so 
that the mode of the lover equal the mode of 
the thing loved. This i.s impossible : for, since 
a thing is lovable in proportion to its goodness, 
God is infinitely lovable, since His goodness 
is infinite. Now no creature can love God in- 
finitely, because all power of creatures, 
whether it be natural or infused, is finite. 

This suffices for the Rr.jdics to the Objec- 
tions, because the first three objections con- 
sider the question in this third sense, while 
the last takes it in the sccoiul sense. 

SIXTH ARTICLE 

Whether in Loving God We Ought to Observe 
Any Mode? 

We proceed thus to the Sixth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that we ought 
to observe some mode in loving God. For the 
notion of good consists in mode, species and 
order, as Augustine states {Do Nat. Boni 
iii, iv). Now the love of God is the best thing 
in man, according to Coloss. iii. 14: Above all 
. . . things, have charity. Therefore there 
ought to be a mode of the love of God. 

Further, Augustine says {De Morib. 
Eccl. viii) : Prithee, tell me which is the mode 
of love. For I fear lest 1 burn with the desire 
and love of my Lord, more or less than I 
ought. But it would lae useless to seek the 
mode of the Divine love, unless there were 
one. Therefore there is a mode of the love of 
God. 

Obj. 3. Further, as Augustine says (Gan. 
ad lit. iv. 3), the measure which nature ap- 
points to a thing, is its mode. Now the meas- 
ure of the human will, as also oi external ac- 
tion, is the reason. Therefore just as it is nec- 
essary for the reason to appoint a mode to the 
exterior effect of charity, according to Rom. 
xii. 1: Your reasonable service, so also the 
interior love of God requires a mode. 

On the contrary, Bexnexd says {De Dilig. 
Deum, 1) that God is the cause of our loving 
God; the measure is to love Him without 
measure. 


CHARITY 
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/ aihntwr that, As appears from the words of 
Augustine cpioled above {Obj. 3) mode signi- 
fies a determination of measure ; which deter- 
mination is to he found both in the measure 
and in the thing measured, but not in the same 
way. h’or it is found in the measure essentially, 
because a measure is of itself the determining 
and modifying rule of other things; whereas 
in the things measured, it is found relatively, 
that is in so far as they attain to the measure. 
Hence there can be nothing unmodified in the 
measure, whereas the thing measured is un- 
modified if it fails to attain to the measure, 
whether by deficiency or by excess. 

Now in all matters of appetite and action 
the measure is tlie end, because the proper 
reason for all that we desire or do should be 
taken from the end, as the Philosopher proves 
{riiy.s. ii. b). 'I'herefore the end has a mode 
liy itself, whih' the means take Ihidr mode from 
being proportionate to llie end. tlonce, ac- 
cording to the Philosopher (I’nlil. i. 3), /» 
('Vt'yy art, the desire Jor the end is cndicss and 
iiniiniiied, whereas there is a limit to the 
means: thus the iihysician does not put limits 
to health, but makes it as perfect as he pos- 
sibly can ; but he puts a limit to medicine, for 
he does not give as much medicine as he can, 
but according as health demands, so that if he 
give too much or too little, the medicine 
would be immoderate. 

Again, the end of all human actions and af- 
fections is the love of God, whereby princi- 
pally we attain to our last end, as stated above 
(Q. 23, A. 6), wherefore the mode in the love 
of God, must not be taken as in a thing meas- 
ured where we find too much or too little, but 
as in the measure itself, where there cannot be 
excess, and where the more the rule is attained 
the better it is, so that the more wc ^ove God 
the better our love is. 

Reply Ob). 1. That which is so by its es- 
.sence takes precedence of that which is so 
through another, ivherefore the goodness of 
the measure which has the mode essentially, 
takes precedence of the goodness of the thing 
measured, which has its mode through some- 
thing else ; and so too, charity, which has a 
mode as a measure has, stands before the other 
virtues, which have a mode through being 
measured. 

Reply Obj. 2. As Augustine adds in the 
same passage, the measmre of our love for God, 
is to love Him with our whole heart, that is, 
to love Him as much as He can be loved, and 
this belongs to the mode which is proper to 
the measure. 

Reply Obj. 3. An affection, whose object is 
subject to reason’s judgment, should be meas- 
ured by reason. But the object of the Divine 
love which is God surpasses the judgment of 
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reason, wherefore it is not measured by reason 
but transcends it. Nor is there parity between 
the interior act and external acts of charity. 
For the interior act of charity has the charac- 
ter of an end, since man’s ultimate good con- 
sists in his soul cleaving to God, according to 
Ps. Ixxii. 28: It is good for me to adhere to my 
God; whereas the exterior acts are as means 
to the end, and so have to be measured both 
according to charity and according to reason. 

SEVENTH ARTICLE 

WheHier It Is More Meritorious to Love on Enemy 
Tlion fro Love a Prierid? 

IFe proceed thus to the Seventh Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem more meritorious 
to love an enemy than to love a friend. For it 
is wriUen (Mallh. v. 46) : If you love them 
that love you, what reiourd shall you have? 
'I'herefore il is not deserving of reward to love 
one’s friend: wherixis, as the sumo passage, 
proves, to love one’s enemy i;; deserving of a 
reward. Therefore it is more meritorious to 
love one’s enemy than to love one's friend. 

Obj. 2. Further, an act is the more merito- 
rious through proceeding from a greater char- 
ily, Jiut it belongs to the perfect diilrlren of 
God to love their enemies, whereas those also 
who have imperfect charily love their friends, 
Therefore it is more meritorious to love one’s 
enemy than to love one’s friend. 

Obj. 3. Further, where there is more effort 
for good, there seems to be more merit, since 
every man shall receive his own reward ac- 
cording to his own labor (1 Cor. hi. 8), Now 
a man has to make a greater effort to love his 
enemy than to love his friend, because it is 
more difficult. Therefore it seems more meri- 
torious to love one’s enemy than to love one’s 
friend. 

On the contrary, The better an action is, 
the more meritorious it is. Now it is better 
to love one’s friend, since it is better to 
love a better man, and the friend who loves 
you is better than the enemy who hates you. 
Therefore it is more meritorious to love one’s 
friend than to love one’s enemy. 

/ ansioer that, God is the reason for our lov- 
ing our neighbor out of charity, as stated above 
(Q. 25, A. 1). When therefore it is ar^ked which 
is better or more meritorious, to love one’s 
friend or one’s enemy, these two loves may be 
compared in two ways, first, on the part of 
our neighbor whom we love, secondly, on the 
part of the reason for which we love him. 

In the first way, love of one’s friend sur- 
passes love of one’s enemy, because a friend 
is both better and more closely united to us, 
so that he is a more suitable matter of love, 
and consequently the act of love tliat passes 
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over this matter, is better, and therefore its 
opposite is worse, for it is worse to hate a 
friend than an enemy. 

In the second way, however, it is better to 
love one’s enemy than one’s friend, and this 
for two reasons. First, because it is possible 
to love one’s friend for another reason than 
God, whereas God is the only reason for loving 
one’s enemy. Secondly, because if we suppose 
that both are loved for God, our love for God 
is proved to be all the stronger through carry- 
ing a man’s affections to things which are fur- 
thest from him, namely, to the love of his 
enemies, even as the power of a furnace is 
proved to be the stronger, according as it 
throws its heat to more distant objects. Hence 
our love for God is proved to be so much the 
stronger, as the more difficult are the things 
we accomplish for its sake, just as the power 
of fire is so much the stronger, as it is able to 
set fire to a less inflammable matter. 

Yet just as the same Are acts with greater 
force on v/hat is near than on what is distant, 
so too, charity loves with greater fervor those 
who are united to us than those who are far 
removed; and in this respect the love of 
friends, considered in itself, is more ardent 
and better than the love of one’s enemy. 

Reply Obj. 1. The words of Our Lord must 
he taken in their strict sense : because the love 
of one’s friends is not meritorious in God’s 
sight when we love them merely because they 
are our friends : and this would seem to be the 
case when we love our friends in such a way 
that we love not our enemies. On the other 
hand the love of our friends is meritorious, if 
we love them for God’s sake, and not merely 
because they are our friends. 

The Reply to the other Objections is evident 
from what has been said in the article, because 
the two arguments that follow consider the 
reason for loving, while the last considers the 
question on the part of those who are loved. 

EIGHTH ARTICLE 

Whether It Is More Meritorious to Love One's 
Neighbor Than to Love God? 

We proceed thus to the Eighth Article : — 
Objection 1. It would seem that it is more 
meritorious to love one’s neighbor than to love 
God. For the more meritorious thing would 
seem to be what the Apostle preferred. Now 
the Apostle preferred the love of our neighbor 
to the love of God, according to Rom. ix. 3: / 
wished myselj to be an anathema jrom Christ, 
for my brethren. Therefore it is more meritori- 
ous to love one’s neighbor than to love God. 

Obj, 2. Further, in a certain sense it seems 
to be less meritorious to love one’s friend, as 
*Hom. xvi. in Ep. ad Rom. 


stated above (A. 7). Now God is our chief 
friend, since He hath first loved tis (1 John 
iv. 10). Therefore it seems less meritorious to 
love God. 

Obj. 3. Further, whatever is more difficult 
seems to be more virtuous and meritorious, 
since virtue is about that which is difficult and 
good [Ethic, ii. 3). Now it is easier to love 
God than to love one’s neighbor, both because 
all things love God naturally, and because 
there is nothing unlovable in God, and this 
cannot be said of one’s neighbor. Therefore 
it is more meritorious to love one’s neighbor 
than to love God. 

On the contrary, That on account of which 
a thing is such, is yet more .v». Now the love 
of one’s neighbor is not meritorious, except by 
reason of his being loved for God's sake. 
Therefore the love of God is more meritorious 
than the love of our neighlior. 

/ answer that, 'I'liis comparison mtiy be 
taken in two ways. Idrst, by considering both 
loves separately ; and llien, without doubt, the 
love of God is the moie meritorious, becaii.se 
a reward is due to it for its own stikc, since 
the ultimate reward is the enjoyment of God, 
to Whom the inovement of the Divine love 
tends : hence a reward is promised to him that 
loves God (Jo. xiv. 21): He that loveth Me, 
shall be loved of My Father, and I will . . . 
manifest Myself to him. Secondly, the com- 
parison may be understood to be between the 
love of God alone on the one side, and the love 
of one’s neighbor for God’s sake, on the other. 
In this way love of onr neighbor includes love 
of God, while love of God does not include 
love of our neighbor. Hence the comparison 
will be between perfect love of God, extending 
also to our neighbor, and inadequate and im- 
perfect love of God, for this commandment we 
have from God, that he, who loveth God, love 
also his brother (1 Jo. iv. 21). 

Reply Obj. 1. According to one gloss, the 
Apostle did not desire this, viz. to be severed 
from Christ for his brethren, when he was in 
a state of grace, but had formerly desired it 
when he was in a state of unbelief, so that we 
should not imitate him in this respect. 

We may also reply, with Chry.sostom [De 
Compunct. i. 8) that this does not prove the 
Apostle to have loved his neighbor more than 
God, but that he loved God more than himself. 
For he wished to be deprived for a time of the 
Divine fruition which pertains to love of one- 
self, in order that God might be honored in 
his neighbor, which pertains to the love of 
God. 

Reply Obj. 2. A man’s love for his friends 
is sometimes less meritorious in so far as he 
loves them for their sake, so as to fall short 
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over this matter, is better, and therefore its 
opposite is worse, for it is worse to hate a 
friend than an enemy. 

In the second way, however, it is better to 
love one’s enemy than one’s friend, and this 
for two reasons. First, because it is possible 
to love one’s friend for another reason than 
God, whereas God is the only reason for loving 
one’s enemy. Secondly, because if we suppose 
that both are loved for God, our love for God 
is proved to be all the stronger through carry- 
ing a man’s affections to things which are fur- 
thest from him, namely, to the love of his 
enemies, even as the power of a furnace is 
proved to be the stronger, according as it 
throws its heat to more distant objects. Hence 
our love for God is proved to be so much the 
stronger, as the more difficult are the things 
we accomplish for its sake, just as the power 
of fire is so much the stronger, as it is able to 
set fire to a less inflammable matter. 

Yet just as the same fire acts with greater 
force on what is near than on what is distant, 
so too, charity loves with greater fervor those 
who are united to us than those who are far 
removed; and in this respect the love of 
friends, considered in itself, is more ardent 
and better than the love of one’s enemy. 

Reply Ob]. 1. The words of Our Lord must 
be taken in their strict sense : because the love 
of one’s friends is not meritorious in God’s 
sight when we love them merely because they 
are our friends ; and this would seem to be the 
case when we love our friends in such a way 
that we love not our enemies. On the other 
hand the love of our friends is meritorious, if 
we love them for God’s sake, and not merely 
because they are our friends. 

The Reply to the other Objections is evident 
from what has been said in the article, because 
the two arguments that follow consider the 
reason for loving, while the last considers the 
question on the part of those who are loved. 

EIGHTH ARTICLE 

Whether It Is More Meritorious to Love One's 
Neighbor Than to Love God? 

We proceed thus to the Eighth Article : — 
Objection 1. It would seem that it is more 
meritorious to love one’s neighbor than to love 
God. For the more meritorious thing would 
seem to be what the Apostle preferred. Now 
the Apostle preferred the love of our neighbor 
to_ the love of God, according to Rom. ix. 3 : 7 
wished myself to be an anathema from Christ, 
for my brethren. Therefore it is more meritori- 
ous to love one’s neighbor than to love God. 

Obj. 2. Further, in a certain sense it seems 
to be less meritorious to love one’s friend, as 

*Honi. xvi. in Ep. ad Rom. 


stated above (A. 7). Now God is our chief 
friend, since lie hath first loved us (1 John 
iv. 10). Therefore it seems less nierilurious lo 
love God. 

Obj. 3. Further, whatever is more difficult 
seems lo be more virtuous and inerilorious, 
since virtue is about that which is difficult and 
good {Ethic, ii. 3). Now it is easier to love 
God than to love one’s neighbor, both because 
all things love God naturally, and because 
there is nothing unlovable in God, and this 
cannot be said of one’s neighbor. Therefore 
it is more meritorious to love one’s neighbor 
than to love God. 

On the contrary. That on account of ivhich 
a thing is such, is yet more so. Now the love 
of one’s neighbor is not meritorious, except by 
reason of his being loved for God’s sake. 
Therefore the love of God is more meritorious 
than the love of f)ur ueighl)or, 

7 ansioer that, This eomparison may be 
taken in two ways. Idrst, liy considering luith 
loves separately: and then, witliout (loui)t, the 
love of God is the more meritorious, beeau.se, 
a reward is due to it for its own sake, since 
the ultimate reward is tlu' enjoyment of God, 
to Whom the movement of the Divine love 
tends : hence a reward is promised t o him that 
loves God (Jo. xiv. 21); 77c ihat loveth Mo, 
shall be loved of My Father, and I will . . . 
manifest Myself to him. Secondly, the com- 
parison may be understood to be between the 
love of God alone on the one side, and the love 
of one’s neighbor for God’s sake, on the other. 
In this way love of onr neighl)or includes love 
of God, while love of God does not include 
love of our neighbor. Hence the comparison 
will be between perfect love of God, extending 
also to our neighbor, and inadequate and im- 
perfect love of God, for this commandment we 
have from God, that he, who loveth God, love 
also his brother (1 Jo. iv. 21). 

Reply Obj. 1. According to one gloss, the 
Apostle did not desire this, viz. to be severed 
from Christ for his larcthren, when he was in 
a state of grace, but had formerly desired it 
when he was in a stale of unbelief, so that we 
should not imitate him in this respect. 

We may also reply, with Chrysostom {De 
Compunct. i. 8) * that this does not prove the 
Apostle to have loved his neighbor more than 
God, but that he loved God more than himself. 
For he wished to be deprived for a lime of the 
Divine fruition which pertains to love of one- 
self, in order that God might be honored in 
his neighbor, which pertains to the love of 
God. 

Reply Obj. 2. A man’s love for his friends 
is sometimes less meritorious in so far as he 
loves them for their sake, so as lo fall short 
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of the true reason for llie friendship of char- 
ity, which is God. Hence that God be loved 
for His own sake does not diminish the merit, 
but is the entire reason for merit. 

Reply Ob], 3. The good has, more than the 
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difficult, to do with the reason of merit and 
virtue. Therefore it does not follow that what- 
ever is more difficult is more meritorious, but 
only what is more difficult, and at the same 
time better. 


QUESTION 28 
Of Joy 

{In Four Articles) 


We must now consider the effects which result 
from the principal act of charity which is love, 
and (1) the interior effects, (2) the exterior 
effects. As to Ihe first, three things have to 
be considered : (1) Joy, (2) Peace, (3) Mercy. 

Under the first head there are four points 
of inquiry, (1) Wliother joy is an effect of 
charity? (2) Whether this kind of joy is com- 
patible with aotrow? (3) Whetln-r this joy 
can be full? (4) Whether it is a virtue? 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether Joy Is Effoclod in Us by Charity? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that joy is not 
effected in us by charity, h'or the absence of 
what we love causes soi'row rather than joy. 
But God, Whom we love by charity, is absent 
from us, so long as we are in this state of life, 
since while we are in the body, we are absent 
from the Lord (2 Cor. v. 6). Therefore charity 
causes sorrow in us rather than joy. 

Obj. 2. Further, it is chiefly through charity 
that we merit happiness. Now mourning, 
which pertains to sorrow, is reckoned among 
those things whereby we merit happiness, ac- 
cording to Matth. v. S : Blessed are they that 
mourn, jor they shall be comforted. Therefore 
sorrow, rather than joy, is an effect of charity. 

Ob'). 3. Further, charity is a virtue distinct 
from hope, as shown above (Q. 17, A. 6). Now 
joy is the effect of hope, according to Rom. 
xii. 12 : Rejoicing in hope. Therefore it is not 
the effect of charity. 

On the contrary, Tt is written (Rom. v. 5) : 
The charity of God is poured forth in our 
hearts by the Holy Ghost, Who is given to us. 
But joy is caused in us by the Floly Ghost ac- 
cording to Rom. xiv. 17 : The kingdom of God 
is not meat and drink, btd justice and peace, 
and joy in the Holy Ghost. Therefore charity 
is a cause of joy. 

I answer that. As stated above (TII, Q. 25, 
AA. 1, 2, 3), when we were treating of the pas- 
sions, joy and sorrow proceed from love, but 
in contrary ways. For joy is caused by love, 
either through the presence of the thing loved, 
or because the proper good of the thing loved 


exists and endures in it ; and the latter is the 
case chiefly in the love of benevolence, where- 
by a man rejoices in the well-being of his 
friend, though he be absent. On the other 
hand sorrow arises from love, either through 
the absence of the thing loved, or because the 
loved olijcct to which we wi.sh well, is deprived 
of its good or afflicted with some evil. Now 
charity is love of God, Whose good i.^ un- 
changeal)le, since Ho is llis goodness, and from 
the very fad Unit He is loved. He is in those 
who love Him by His most excellent effect, 
according to 1 Jo. iv. 16: lie that abideth in 
charity, abideth in God, and God in him. 
Therefore spiritual joy, which is about God, 
is caused by charity. 

Reply Obj. 1. So long as we are in the body, 
we are said to be absent from the Lord, in 
comparison with that presence whereby He is 
present to some by the vision of sight ; where- 
fore the Apostle goes on to say {ibid .) : For 
we walk by faith and not by sight. Neverthe- 
less, even in this life, He is present to those 
who love Him, by the indwelling of Flis grace. 

Reply Obj. 2. The mourning that merits 
happiness, is about those things that are con- 
trary to happiness. Wherefore it amounts to 
the same that charity causes this mourning, 
and this spiritual joy about God, since to re- 
joice in a certain good amounts to the same 
as to grieve for things that are contrary to it. 

Reply Obj. 3. There can be spiritual joy 
about God in two ways. First, when we rejoice 
in the Divine good considered in itself; sec- 
ondly, when we rejoice in the Divine good as 
participated by us. The former joy is the bet- 
ter, and proceeds from charity chiefly: while 
the latter joy proceeds from hope also, where- 
by we look forward to enjoy the Divine good, 
although this enjoyment itself, whether per- 
fect or imperfect, is obtained according to the 
measure of one’s charity. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether the Spiritual Joy, Which Results from Charity, 
Is Compatible with an Admixture of Sorrow? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the spir- 
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iUial joy that results from charity is compat- 
ible with an admixture of sorrow. For it be- 
longs to charity to rejoice in our neighbor’s 
good, according to 1 Cor. xiii. A, 6; Charity 
. . . rcjoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth 
with the truth. But this joy is compatible with 
an admixture of sorrow, according to Rom. 
xii. IS: Rejoice with them that rejoice, weep 
with them that weep. Therefore the spiritual 
joy of charity is compatible with an admixture 
of sorrow. 

Obj. 2. Further, according to Gregory 
{Horn, in Evang. xxxiv), penance consists in 
deploring past sins, and in not committing 
again those we have deplored. But there is 
no true penance without charity. Therefore 
the joy of charity has an admixture of sorrow. 

Obj. 3. Further, it is through charity that 
man desires to be with Christ according to 
Philip, i. 23 ; Having a desire to be dissolved 
and to be with Christ. Now this desire gives 
rise, in man, to a certain sadness, according 
to Ps. cxix. S'.Woe is me that my sojourning 
is prolonged! Therefore the joy of charity 
admits of a seasoning of sorrow. 

On the contrary, The joy of charity is joy 
about the Divine wisdom. Now sucli like joy 
has no admixture of sorrow, according to Wis. 
viii. 16; Her conversation hath no bitterness. 
Therefore the joy of charity is incompatible 
with an admixture of sorrow. 

I answer thcit, As stated above (A. 1, ad 3), 
a twofold joy in God arises from charity. One, 
the more excellent, is proper to charity; and 
with_ this joy we rejoice in the Divine good 
considered in itself. This joy of charity is in- 
compatible with an admixture of sorrow, even 
as the good which is its object is incompatible 
with any admixture of evil : hence the Apostle 
says (Philip, iv. 4) : Rejoice in the Lord 
always. 

The other is the joy of charity whereby we 
rejoice in the Divine good as participated by 
us. This participation can be hindered by 
anything contrary to it, wherefore, in this re- 
spect, the joy of charity is compatible with an 
admixture of sorrow, in so far as a man grieves 
for that which hinders the participation of the 
Divine good, either in us or in our neighbor, 
whom we love as ourselves. 

Reply Obj. 1. Our neighbor does not weep 
save on account of some evil. Now every evil 
implies lack of participation in the sovereign 
good: hence charity makes us weep with our 
neighbor in so far as he is hindered from par- 
ticipating in the Divine good. 

Re^y Obj. 2. Our sins divide between us 
and God, according to Isa. lix. 2 ; wherefore 
this is the reason why we grieve for our past 
sins, or for those of others, in so far as they 
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hinder us from participating in the Divine 
good. 

Reply Obj. 3. Although in this unhappy 
abode we participate, after a fashion, in the 
Divine good, by knowledge and love, yet the 
unhappiness of this life is an obstacle to a 
perfect participation in the Divine good : hence 
this very sorrow, whereby a man grieves for 
the delay of glory, is connected with the hin- 
drance to a participation of the Divine good, 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether the Spiritual Joy Which Proceeds from 
Charity, Can Bo Filled? 

We proceed thus to the IViird .Art tele , : — 

Objection I, It would seem that the spiritual 
joy which proceeds from charity cannot be 
filled. For the more we rejoice in God, the 
more is our joy in Him filled. But wo can 
never rejoice in Him as much as it is meet 
that wc should rejoice in God, since' Ilis good- 
ness which is infinite, surpasses the creature’s 
joy which is finite. Therefore joy in God can 
never be iillecl. 

Obj. 2. Further, that which is tilled cannot 
be increased. But the joy, even of the blessed, 
can be increased, since one’s joy is greater 
than another’s. Therefore joy in God cannot 
be filled in a creature. 

Obj. 3. Further, comprehension seems to be 
nothing else than the fulness of knowledge. 
Now, just as the cognitive power of a creature 
is finite, so is its appetitive power. Since there- 
fore God cannot be comprehended liy any 
creature, it seems that no creature’s joy in God 
can be filled. 

On the contrary, Our Lord said to His dis- 
ciples (Jo. XV. 11) ; That My joy may be in 
you, and your joy may be [died. 

I answer that, Fulness of joy can be under- 
stood in_ two ways ; first, on the part of the 
thing rejoiced in, so that one rejoice in it as 
much as it is meet that one should rejoice in 
it, and thus God’s joy alone in Fliraself is 
filled, because it is infinite; and this is con- 
dignly due to the infinite goodness of God : but 
the joy of any creature must needs be finite. 
Secondly, fulness of joy may be understood on 
the part of the one who rejoices. Now joy is 
compared to desire, as rest to movement, as 
stated above (I-II, Q. 25, AA. 1, 2), when we 
were treating of the passions ; and rest is full 
when there is no more movement. Hence joy 
is full, when there remains nothing to be de- 
sired. But as long as we are in this world, the 
movement of desire does not cease in us, be- 
cause it still remains possible for us to ap- 
proach nearer to God by grace, as was shown 
above (Q. 24, AA. 4, 7). When once, however, 
perfect happiness has been attained, nothing 
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will ivmain to be desiied, because then there 
will be full enjoyment of God, wherein man 
will obtain whatever he had desired, even 
with regard to other goods, according to Ps. 
di. S : Who .satisficth thy desire with good 
things. Hence desire will be at rest, not only 
our desire for God, but all our desires : so that 
the joy of the blessed is full to perfection, — 
indeed over-full, since they will obtain more 
than they were capable of desiring : for neither 
hath it entered into the heart of imm, what 
things God hath prcha-icd for them that love 
Him (1 Cor. ii, 9). This is what is meant by 
the words of Luke vi. 38: Good measure and 
pressed down, and shaken together, and run- 
ning over shall they give into your bosom. Yet, 
since no crciiture is capable of the joy con- 
clignly due to God, it follows that this per- 
fectly full joy is not taken into man, but, on 
the contrary, man enters into it, according to 
Matth. XXV. 21; Enter into the joy of thy 
Lord. 

Reply Obj. ]. Tliis argument takes the ful- 
ness of joy in reference to the thing in which 
we rejoice. 

Reply Obj. 2. When each one attains to 
happiness he will reach the term appointed 
to him by Divine jiredestination, and nothing 
further will remain to which he may tend, al- 
though by reaching that term, some will ap- 
proach nearer to God than others. Hence each 
one’s joy will be full with regard to himself, 
because his desire will be fully set at rest; 
yet one’s joy will be greater than another’s, 
on account of a fuller participation of the 
Divine happiness. 

Reply Obj. 3. Comprehension denotes ful- 
ness of knowledge in respect of the thing 
known, so that it is known as much as it can 
be. There is however a fulness of knowledge 
in respect of the knower, just as we have said 
of joy. Wherefore the Apostle says (Coloss, 
i. 9) : That you may be filled with the knowl- 
edge of His will, in all wisdom and spiriHial 
understanding. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 
Whether Joy Is a Virtue? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that joy is a 
virtue. For vice is contrary to virtue. Now 
sorrow is set down as a vice, as in the case 
of sloth and envy. Therefore joy also should 
be accounted a virtue. 

Obj. 2. Further, as love and hope are pas- 
sions, the object of which is good, so also is 
joy. Now love and hope are reckoned to be 


virtues. Therefore joy also should be reckoned 
a vii tue. 

Obj. 3. Further, the precepts of the Law 
are about acts of virtue. But we are com- 
manded to rejoice in the Lord, according to 
Philip, iv. 4; Rejoice in the Lord always. 
Therefore joy is a virtue. 

On the contrary, It is not numbered among 
the theological virtues, nor among the moral, 
nor among the intellectual virtues, as is evi- 
dent from what has been said above (I-II, 
QQ. 57, 60, 62). 

I answer that, As stated above (I-II, Q. 55, 
AA. 2, 4), virtue is an operative habit, where- 
fore by its very nature i t has an inclination to 
a certain act. Now it may happen that from 
the same habit there proceed several ordinate 
and homogeneous ads, each of which follows 
from another. And since the subseciuent acts 
do nol proceed from the virtuous hai)it except 
through Iho preceding act, hence it is that 
the virtue is dcllned and named in reference 
to that preceding act, although those other- 
acts also proceed from the virtue. Now it is 
evident from what we have said about the 
passions (I-II, Q. 25, AA. 2, 4) that love is 
the first affection of the appetitive power, and 
that desire and joy follow from it. Hence the 
same virtuous habit inclines us to love and 
desire the beloved good, and to rejoice in it. 
But in as much as love is the first of these 
acts, that virtue takes its name, not from joy, 
nor from desire, but from love, and is called 
charity. Hence joy is not a virtue distinct 
from charity, but an act, or effect, of charity : 
for which reason it is numbered among the 
Fruits (Gal. v. 22). 

Reply Obj. 1. The sorrow which is a vice 
is caused by inordinate self-love, and this is 
not a special vice, but a general source of the 
vices, as stated above (I-II, Q. 77, A. 4) ; so 
that it was necessary to account certain par- 
ticular sorrows as special vices, because they 
do not arise from a special, but from a general 
vice. On the other hand love of God is ac- 
counted a special virtue, namely charity, to 
which joy must be referred, as its proper act, 
as stated above (here and A. 2). 

Reply Obj. 2. Hope proceeds from love even 
as joy does, but hope adds, on the part of the 
object, a special character, viz, difficult, and 
possible to obtain; for which reason it is ac- 
counted a special virtue. On the other hand 
joy does not add to love any special aspect, 
that might cause a special virtue. 

Reply Obj. 3. The Law prescribes joy, as 
being an act of charity, albeit not its first act. 
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QUESTION 29 
Of Peace 

(In Four Articles) 


VIiL must now consider Peace, under which 
head there are four points of inquiry; 

(1) Whether peace is the same as concord? 

(2) Whether all things desire peace? 

(3) Whether peace is an effect of charity? 

(4) Whether peace is a virtue? 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether Peace Is the Same as Concord? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 
Objection 1. It would seem that peace is the 
same as concord. For Augustine says {Dc 
Civ. Dei xix. 13): Peace among men is well 
ordered concord. Now we are speaking here 
of no other peace than that of men. There- 
fore peace is the same as concord. 

Obj. 2. Further, concord is union of wills. 
Now the nature of peace consists in such like 
union, for Dionysius says {Div. Nom. xi) 
that peace unites all, and makes them of one 
mind. Therefore peace is the same as concord. 

Ob). 3. Further, things whose opposites are 
identical are themselves identical. Now the 
one same thing is opposed to concord and 
peace, viz. dissension; hence it is written 
(1 Cor. xiv. 33): God is not the God of dis- 
sension but of peace. Therefore peace is the 
same as concord. 

On the contrary, There can be concord in 
evil between wicked men. But there is no 
peace to the wicked (Isa. xlviii. 22). There- 
fore peace is not the same as concord. 

I answer that, Peace includes concord and 
adds something thereto. Hence wherever 
peace is, there is concord, but there is not 
peace, wherever there is concord, if we give 
peace its proper meaning. 

For concord, properly speaking, is between 
one man and another, in so far as the wills of 
various hearts agree together in consenting to 
the same thing. Now the heart of one man 
may happen to tend to diverse things, and 
this in two ways. First, in respect of the di- 
verse appetitive powers : thus the sensitive ap- 
petite tends sometimes to that which is op- 
posed to the rational appetite, according to 
Gal. V, 17 ; The flesh lusteth against the spirit. 
Secondly, in so far as one and the same ap- 
petitive power tends to diverse objects of ap- 
petite, which it cannot obtain all at the same 
time : so that there must needs be a clashing 
of the movements of the appetite. Now the 
union of such movements is essential to peace. 


because man’s heart is not at peace, so long 
as he has not what he wants, or if, having 
what he wants, there still remains something 
for him to want, and which he cannot have 
at the same time. On the other hand this 
union is not essential to concord: wherefore 
concord denotes union of appetites among va- 
rious persons, while peace denotes, in addi- 
tion to this union, the union of the appetites 
even in one man. 

Reply Obj. 1. Augustine is speaking there 
of that peace which is between one man and 
another, and he says that this peace is con- 
cord, not indeed any kind of concord, but that 
which is well ordered, through one man agree- 
ing with another in respect of something be- 
fitting to both of them. For if one man con- 
cord with another, not of his own accord, but 
through being forced, as it were, by the fear 
of some evil that besets him, such concord is 
not really peace, because the order of each 
concordant is not observed, but is disturbed 
by some fear-inspiring cause. For this reason 
he premises that peace is tranquillity of order, 
which tranquillity consists in all the appetitive 
movements in one man being set at rest 
together. 

Reply Obj. 2. If one man consent to the 
same thing together with another man, his 
consent is nevertheless not perfectly united to 
himself, unless at the same time all his ap- 
petitive movements be in agreement. 

Reply Obj. 3. A twofold dissension is op- 
posed to peace, namely dissension between a 
man and himself, and dissension between one 
man and another. The latter alone is opposed 
to concord. 

SECOND ARTICLE 
Whether All Things Desire Peace? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that not all 
things desire peace. For, according to Diony- 
sius (Div. Nom. xi), peace unites consent. 
But there cannot be unity of consent in things 
which are devoid of knowledge. Therefore 
such things cannot desire peace. 

Obj. 2. Further, the appetite does not tend 
to opposite things at the same time. Now 
many desire war and dissension. Therefore 
all men do not desire peace. 

Obj. 3. Further, good alone is an object of 
appetite, But a certain peace is, seemingly, 
evil, else Our Lord would not have said 
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(Matlh. X. 34) ; 1 came not to send peace. 
Therefore all things do not desire peace. 

Obj. 4. Further, that which all desire is, 
seemingly, the sovereign good which is the 
last end. But this is not true of peace, since 
it is attainable even by a wayfarer ; else Our 
Lord would vainly command (Mark ix. 49) : 
Have peace among you. Therefore all things 
do not desire peace. 

On the contrary, Augustine says {De Civ. 
Dei xix. 12, 14) that all things desire peace: 
and Dionysius says the same {Div. Noni. xi). 

1 answer that, From the very fact that a 
man desires a certain thing it follows that 
he desires to obtain what he desires, and, in 
consequence, to remove whatever may be an 
obstacle to his obtaining it. Now a man may 
be hindered from obtaining the good he de- 
sires, by a contrary desire either of his own or 
of some other, and both are removed l)y peace, 
as staled above. Hence it follows of necessity 
that whoever desires anything desires peace, 
in so far as he who desires anything, desires 
to attain, with tranquillity and without hin- 
drance, to that which he desires: and this is 
what is meant by peace which Augustine de- 
fines {De Civ. Dei xix. 13) the tranquillity of 
order. 

Reply Oh}, 1. Peace denotes union not only 
of the intellective or rational appetite, or of 
the animal appetite, in both of which consent 
may be found, but also of the natural appetite. 
Hence Dionysius says that peace is the cause 
oj consent and of connaturalness, where con- 
sent denotes the union of appetites proceeding 
from knowledge, and connaturalness, the 
union of natural appetites. 

Reply Obj. 2. Even those who seek war and 
dissension, desire nothing but peace, which 
they deem themselves not to have. For as we 
stated above, there is no peace when a man 
concords with another man counter to what 
he would prefer. Consequently men seek by 
means of war to break this concord, because 
it is a defective peace, in order that they may 
obtain peace, where nothing is contrary to 
their will. Hence all wars are waged that men 
may find a more perfect peace than that which 
they had heretofore. 

Reply Obj. 3. Peace gives calm and unity 
to the appetite. Now just as the appetite may 
tend to what is good simply, or to what is 
good apparently, so too, peace may be either 
true or apparent. There can be no true peace 
e?ccept where the appetite is directed to what 
is truly good, since every evil, though it may 
appear good in a way, so as to calm the appetite 
in some respect, has, nevertheless many de- 
fects, which cause the appetite to remain rest- 
less and disturbed. Hence true peace is only 
in good men and about good things. The 


peace of the wicked is not a true peace but a 
semblance thereof, wheiefore it is written 
(Wis. xiv. 22) ; Whereas they lived hi a great 
war of ignorance, they call so many and so 
gieat evils peace. 

Reply Obj. 4. Since true peace is only about 
good things, as the true good is possessed in 
two ways, perfectly and imperfectly, so there 
is a twofold true peace. One is perfect peace. 

It consists in the perfect enjoyment of the 
sovereign good, and unites all one’s desires by 
giving them rest in one object. This is the 
last end of the rational creature, according to 
Ps. cxlvii. 3 : Who hath placed peace in thy 
borders. The other is imperfect peace, which 
may be had in this world, for though the chief 
movement of the soul finds rest in God, yet 
there are certain things within and without 
which disturb the peace. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

WheHier Peace Is the Proper Effect of Charity? 

We proceed thus to the 'Third Article : — 

Objection i. It would seem that peace is 
not the proper effect of charity. For one can- 
not have charity without sanctifying grace. 
But some have peace who have not sanctifying 
grace, thus heathens sometimes have peace. 
Therefore peace is not the effect of charity. 

Obj. 2. Further, if a certain thing is caused 
by charity, its contrary is not compatible with 
charity. But dissension, which is contrary to 
peace, is compatible with charity, for we find 
that even holy doctors, such as Jerome and 
Augustine, dissented in some of their opinions. 
We also read that Paul and Barnabas dis- 
sented from one another (Acts xv). There- 
fore it seems that peace is not the effect of 
charity. 

Obj. 3. Further, the same thing is not the 
proper effect of different things. Now peace is 
the effect of justice, according to Isa. xxxii. 17 ; 
And the work of justice shall be peace. There- 
fore it is not the effect of charity. 

On the contrary. It is written (Ps. 
cxviii. 165) : Much peace have they that love 
Thy Law. 

I answer that, Peace implies a twofold 
union, as stated above (A. 1). The first is the 
result of one’s own appetites being directed to 
one object ; while the other results from one’s 
own appetite being united with the appetite 
of another : and each of these unions is effected 
by charity: — the first, in so far as man loves 
God with his whole heart, by referring all 
things to Him, so that all his desires tend to 
one object: — the second, in so far as we love 
our neighbor as ourselves, the result being 
that we wish to fulfil our neighbor’s will as 
though it were ours: hence it is reckoned a 
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sign of friendship if people make choice of the 
same things {Ethic, ix. 4), and Tully says {De 
Amiciiia) that fiiends like and dislike the 
same things (Sallust, Catilin.). 

Reply Obj. 1. Without sin no one falls from 
a state of sanctifying grace, for it turns man 
away from his due end by making him place 
his end in something undue : so that his appe- 
tite does not cleave chiefly to the true final 
good, but to some apparent good. Hence, with- 
out sanctifying grace, peace is not real but 
merely apparent. 

Reply Obj. 2. As the Philosopher says 
{Ethic, ix. 6) friends need not agree in opinion, 
but only upon such goods as conduce to life, 
and especially upon such as are important; 
because dissension in small matters is scarcely 
accounted dissension. Hence nothing hinders 
those who have charity from holding different 
opinions. Nor is this an obstacle to peace, be- 
cause opinions concern the intellect, which pre- 
cedes the appetite that is united by peace. In 
like manner if there be concord as to goods of 
importance, dissension with regard to some 
that are of little account is not contrary to 
charity : for such a dissension proceeds from a 
difference of opinion, because one man thinks 
that the particular good, which is the object 
of dissension, belongs to the good about which 
they agree, while the other thinks that it does 
not. Accordingly such like dissension about 
very slight matters and almut opinions is in- 
consistent with a state of perfect peace, where- 
in the truth will be known fully, and every 
desire fulfilled ; but it is not inconsistent with 
the imperfect peace of the wayfarer. 

Reply Ohj. 3. Peace is the work of justice 
indirectly, in so far as justice removes the ob- 
stacles to peace: but it is the work of charity 
directly, since charity, according to its very 
nature, causes peace. For love is a tinitive 
force as Dionysius says {Div. Nom. iv) : and 
peace is the union of the appetite’s inclinations. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 
Whether Peace Is a Virtue? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that peace is a 
virtue. For nothing is a matter of precept, un- 


less it be an act of virtue. Put there are pre- 
cepts about keeping peace, for example: Have 
peace among you (Mark ix. 49). Therefore 
peace is a virtue. 

Obj. 2. Further, we do not merit except by 
acts of virtue. Now it is meritorious to keep 
peace, according to Matth. v. 9: Blessed are 
the peacemakers, for they shall be called the 
child: en of God. Therefore peace is a virtue. 

Obj. 3. Further, vices are opposed to vir- 
tues. But dissensions, which are contrary to 
peace, are numbered among the vices (Gal. 
V. 20). Therefore peace is a virtue. 

On the contrary, Virtue is not the last end, 
but the way thereto. But peace is the last end, 
in a sense, as Augustine says {Dc Civ. Del 
xix. 11). Therefore peace is not a virtue. 

/ answer that, As stated above (Q. 28, A. 4), 
when a number of acts all proci'eding uni- 
formly from an agent, follow one fiom the 
other, they all arise from the same virtue, nor 
do they each have a virtue from which they 
proceed, as may be seen in corporeal things. 
For, though fire by heating, holh liciuefies and 
rarefies, there are not two powers in fire, one 
of liquefaction, the other of rarefaction: and 
fire produces all such actions by its own power 
of calefaction. 

Since then charity causes peace precisely 
because it is love of God and of our neighbor, 
as shown above (A. 3), there is no other virtue 
except charity whose proper act is peace, as 
we have also said in reference to joy (Q. 28, 
A. 4) . 

Reply Obj. 1. We are commanded to keep 
peace because it is an act of charity ; and for 
this reason too it is a meritorious act. Hence 
it is placed among the beatitudes, which are 
acts of perfect virtue, as stated above (I-lI, 
Q. 69, AA. 1, 3). It is also numbered among 
the fruits, in so far as it is a final good, having 
spiritual sweetness. 

This_ suffices for the Reply to the Second 
Objection. 

Reply Obj. 3. Several vices arc opposed to 
one virtue in respect of its various acts: so 
that not only is hatred opposed to charity, in 
respect of its act which is love, but also sloth 
and envy, in respect of joy, and dissension in 
respect of peace, 
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QUESTION 30 
Of Mercy * 

(In Four Articles) 


We must now go on lo consider Mercy, under 
which head there are four points of inquiry; 
(1) Whether evil is the cause of mercy on tire 
part of the person pitied? (2) To whom does 
it belong to pity? (3) Whether mercy is a 
virtue? (4) Whether it is the greatest of 
virtues? 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether Evil Is Properly the Motive of Mercy? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem (hat, properly 
wSpeciking, evil is nol (lie motive of mere}'-. For, 
as shown aliove (Q. 19, A. ] ; f-ll, Q. 79, A. 1, 
ad 4 : T'. T,, Q. 48, A, 6), fault is an evil rather 
than punishment. Now fault provokes indig- 
nation rather than mercy. Therefore evil does 
not excite mercy. 

Obj. 2. Further, cruelty and harshness seem 
to excel other evils. Now the Philosopher says 
{Rhet. ii. 8) that harshness does not call for 
pity but drives it away. Therefore evil, as 
such, is not the motive of mercy. 

Obj. 3. Further, signs of evils arc not true 
evils. But signs of evils excite one to mercy, 
as the Philosopher states (Rhet. ii, loc. cit.). 
Therefore evil, properly speaking, is not an 
incentive to mercy. 

On the contrary, Damascene says {De Fide 
Orthod. ii. 2) that mercy is a kind of sorrow. 
Now evil is the motive of sorrow. Therefore 
it is the motive of mercy. 

I answer that, As Augustine says {De Civ. 
Dei ix. S), mercy is heartfelt sympathy for an- 
other’s distress, impelling ns to succor him if 
we can. For mercy takes its name misericordia 
from denoting a man’s compassionate heart 
{miserum cor) for another’s unhappiness. Now 
unhappiness is opposed to happiness: and it 
is essential to beatitude or happiness that one 
should obtain what one wishes ; for, according 
to Augustine {De Trin. xiii. S), happy is he 
who has whatever he desires, and desires noth- 
ing amiss. Hence, on the other hand, it be- 
longs to unhappiness that a man should suffer 
what he wishes not. 

Now a man wishes a thing in three ways: 
first, by his natural appetite; thus all men 
naturally wish to be and to live: secondly, a 
man wishes a thing from deliberate choice: 

* The one Latin word misericordia signifies either 
that pity may stand cither for the act^ or for the virtue, 


thirdly, a man wishes a thing, not in itself, 
but in its cause, thus, if a man wishes to eat 
what is bad for him, we say that, in a way, 
he wishes to be ill. 

Accordingly the motive of mercy, being 
something pertaining to misery, is, in the first 
way, anything contrary to the will’s natural 
appetite, namely corruptive or distressing 
evils, the contrary of which man desires nat- 
urally, whorefoie the Philosopher says {Rhet. 
ii. 8) that pity is sorrow for a visible evil, 
whether corruptive or distressing. Secondly, 
suchlike evils are yet more provocative of pity 
if they are conitniy to clelibcraU' choice, 
wherefore the Philosopher says {ibid.) that 
evil excites our pity when it is the rendt of 
an accident, as ivhcn something ini ns out ill, 
whereas we hoped well of it. Thirdly, they 
cause yet greater pity, if they arc entirely con- 
trary to the will, as when evil befalls a man 
who has always striven to do well: wherefore 
the Philosopher says {ibid.) that we pity most 
the distress of one who suffers undeservedly^. 

Reply Obj. 1. It is essential to fault that it 
be voluntary; and in this respect it deserves 
punishment rather than mercy. Since, how- 
ever, fault may be, in a way, a punishment, 
through having something connected with it 
that is against the sinner’s will, it may, in this 
respect, call for mercy. It is in this sense that 
we pity and commiserate sinners. Thus Greg- 
ory says in a homily {Horn, in Ev. xxxiv) that 
true godliness is not disdainful but compas- 
sionate, and again it is written (Matth. ix. 36) 
that Jesus seeing the multitudes, had compas- 
sion on them: because they were distressed, 
and lying like sheep that have no shepherd. 

Reply Obj. 2. Since pity is sympathy for 
another’s distress, it is directed, properly 
speaking, towards another, and not to oneself, 
except figuratively, like justice, according as 
a man is considered to have various parts 
{Ethic. V. 11). Thus it is written (Ecclus. 
XXX. 24) : Have pity on thy own soul, pleasing 
God.* 

Accordingly just as, properly speaking, a 
man does not pity himself, but suffers in him- 
self, as when we suffer cruel treatment in our- 
selves, so too, in the case of those who are so 
closely united to us, as to be part of ourselves, 
such as our children or our parents, we do not 
pity or mercy. The distinction between these two is 
whereas mercy stands only for the virtue. 


* Cf. Q. 106, A. 3, ad 1. 
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pity their distrebs, but suffer as for our own 
sores ; in which sense the Philosopher says 
that harshness drives pity away. 

Reply Obj. 3. Just as pleasure results from 
hope and memory of good things, so does sor- 
row arise from the prospect or the recollection 
of evil things ; though not so keenly as when 
they are present to the senses. Hence the 
signs of evil move us to pity, in so far as they 
represent as present, the evil that excites our 
pity. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether the Reason for Taking Pity Is o Defect in 
tho Person Who Pities? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article:— 

Objection 1. It would seem that the reason 
for taking pity is not a defect in the person 
who takes pity. For it is proper to God to be 
merciful, wherefore it is written (Ps. cxliv. 9) : 
His tender mercies are over all His works. 
But there is no defect in God. Therefore a 
defect cannot be the reason for taking pity. 

Obj. 2. Further, if a defect is the reason for- 
taking pity, those in -whom there is most de- 
fect, must needs take most pity. But this is 
false; for the Philosopher says {Rhet. ii. 8) 
that those who are in a desperate state are 
pitiless. Therefore it seems that the reason 
for taking pity is not a defect in the person 
who pities. 

Obj, 3. Further, to be treated with contempt 
is to be defective. But the Philosopher says 
{ibid.) that those who are disposed to con- 
tumely are pitiless. Therefore the reason for 
taking pity, is not a defect in the person who 
pities. 

On the contrary. Pity is a kind of sorrow. 
But a defect is the reason of sorrow, wherefore 
those who are in bad health give way to sor- 
row more easily, as we shall say further on 
(Q. 35, A. 1, ad 2). Therefore the reason why 
one takes pity is a defect in oneself. 

1 answer that, Since pity is grief for an- 
otlier’s distress, as stated above (A. 1), from 
the very fact that a person takes pity on any- 
one, it follows that another’s distress grieves 
him. And since sorrow or grief is about one’s 
own ills, one grieves or sorrows for another’s 
distress, in so far as one looks upon another’s 
distress as one’s own. 

Now this happens in two ways: first, 
through union of the affections, which is the 
effect of love. For, since he who loves another 
looks upon his friend as another self, he counts 
his friend’s hurt as his own, so that he grieves 
for his friend’s hurt as though he were hurt 
himself. Hence the Philosopher {Ethic, ix. 4) 
reckons grieving with one’s friend as being one 
of the signs of friendship, and the Apostle says 


(Rom. xii. IS) : Rejoice with them that rejoice, 
weep with them that weep. 

Secondly, it liappens through real union, for 
instance when another’s evil comes near to us, 
so as to pass to us from him. FIcnee the 
Philosopher says {Rhet. ii. 8) that men pity 
such as are akin to them, and the like, because 
it makes them realize that the same may hap- 
pen to themselves. This also explains why the 
old and the wise who consider that they may 
fall upon evil times, as also feeble and tim- 
orous persons, are more inclined to pity: 
whereas those who deem themselves happy, 
and so far powerful as to think themselves in 
no danger of suffering any hurt, are not so 
inclined to pity. 

Accordingly a defect is always the reason 
for taking pity, cither because one loolcs upon 
another’s defect as one’s own, through lieing 
united to him by love, or on accounl of the 
possibility of suffering in the same way. 

Reply Obj. 1. God lakes pily on us through 
love alone, in as much as 1 le loves us as be- 
longing to Him. 

Reply Obj. 2. I'hose who are already in 
infinite distress, do not fear to suffer more, 
wherefore they are without pily. In like man- 
ner this applies to those also who are in great 
fear, for they are so intent on their own pas- 
sion, that they pay no attention to the suffer- 
ing of others. 

Reply Obj. 3. Those who are disposed to 
contumely, whether through having been con- 
temned, or because they wish to contemn oth- 
ers, are incited to anger and daring, which are 
manly passions and arouse the human spirit to 
attempt difficult things. Hence they make a 
man think that he is going to suffer something 
in the future, so that while they are disposed 
in that way they are pitiless, according to 
Prov. xxvii. 4 : Anger hath no mercy, nor jury 
when it breaketh forth. For the same reason 
the proud are without pity, because they de- 
spise others, and think them wicked, so that 
they account them as suffering deservedly 
whatever they suffer. Flence Gregory says 
{Horn, in Ev. xxxiv) that false godliness, i.e. 
of the proud, is not compassionate but dis- 
dained. 

THIRD ARTICLE 
Whether Mercy Is a Virtue? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that mercy is 
not a virtue. For the chief part of virtue is 
choice as the Philosopher states {Ethic, ii. S). 
Now choice is the desire of what has been al- 
ready counselled {ibid, ill, 2). Therefore 
whatever hinders counsel cannot be called a 
virtue. But mercy hinders counsel, according 
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Lo the saying of Sallust (Catilin.): All those 
that take counsel about matters of doubt, 
should be free f)oin . . . anger . . . and mercy, 
because the mind does not easily see aright, 
when these things stand in the way. Therefore 
mercy is not a virtue. 

Obj. 2. Further, nothing contrary to virtue 
is praiseworthy. But nemesis is contrary to 
mercy, as the Philosopher states (Rhet. ii. 9), 
and yet it is a praiseworthy passion {ibid.). 
Therefore mercy is not a virtue. 

Obj. 3. Further, joy and peace are not spe- 
cial virtues, because they result from charity, 
as stated above (Q. 28, A. 4: Q. 29, A. 4). 
Now mercy, also, results from charity; for it 
is out of charity that we weep vdth them that 
weep, as we rejoice with them that rejoice. 
Therefore mercy is not a special virtue. 

Obj. 4. Further, since mercy belongs to the 
appclilive imwer, it is not an intellectual vir- 
tue, and, since il has not Clod for its object, 
neither is it a theological virtue. Moreover it 
is not ti moral virtue, because neither is it 
about operations, for this belonp to justice; 
nor is it about passions, since it is not reduced 
to one of the twelve means mentioned by the 
Philosopher {Ethic, ii. 7). Therefore mercy is 
not a virtue. 

On the contrary, Augustine says {De Civ. 
Dei ix. S) : Cicero in praising Cassar expresses 
himself much better and in a fashion at once 
more humane and more in accordance with re- 
ligious feeling, when he says: “Of all thy vir- 
tues none is more marvelous or more graceful 
than thy mercy.” Therefore mercy is a virtue. 

I answer that, Mercy signifies grief for an- 
other’s distress. Now this grief may denote, 
in one way, a movement of the sensitive ap- 
petite, in which case mercy is not a virtue but 
a passion; whereas, in another way, it may 
denote a movement of the intellective appetite, 
in as much as one person’s evil is displeasing 
to another. This movement may be ruled in 
accordance with reason, and in accordance 
with this movement regulated by reason, the 
movement of the lower appetite may be regu- 
lated. Hence Augustine says {De Civ. Dei 
ix. 5) that this movement of the mind (viz. 
mercy) obeys the reason, when mercy is 
vouchsafed in such a way that justice is safe- 
guarded, whether we give to the needy or for- 
give the repentant. And since it is essential to 
human virtue that the movements of the soul 
should be regulated by reason, as was shown 
above (I-II, Q. 59, AA. 4, 5), it follows that 
mercy is a virtue. 

Reply Obj. 1. The words of Sallust are to 
be understood as applying to the mercy which 
is a passion unregulated by reason; for thus 
it impedes the counselling of reason, by mak- 
ing it wander from justice. 


Pt. I I-II Q. 30 Art. 4 

Reply Obj. 2. The Philosopher is speaking 
there of pity and nemesis, considered, both of 
them, as passions. They are contrary to one 
another on the part of their respective estima- 
tion of another’s evils, for which pity grieves, 
in so far as it esteems someone to suffer un- 
desetvedly, whereas nemesis rejoices, in so far 
as it esteems someone to suffer deservedly, 
and grieves, if things go well with the unde- 
serving: both of these are praiseworthy and 
come from the same disposition of character 
{ibid.). Properly speaking, however, it is envy 
which is opposed to pity, as we shall state fur- 
ther on (Q. 36, A. 3). 

Reply Obj. 3. Joy and peace add nothing 
to the aspect of good which is the object of 
charity, wherefore they do not reciuiie any 
olher virtue besides charity. But mercy re- 
gards a certain special aspect, namely the mis- 
ery of the person pitied. 

Reply Obj. 4. hicrey, considcreil as a virtue, 
is a moral virtue having relation to the pas- 
sions, and it is reduced to the mean called 
nemesis, because they both proceed front the 
same character {Rhet. ii. 9). Now the Philos- 
opher proposes these means not as virtues, but 
as passions, because, even as passions, they 
are praiseworthy. Yet nothing prevents them 
from proceeding from some elective habit, in 
which case they assume the character of a 
virtue. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether Mercy Is the Greatest of the Virtues? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that mercy is 
the greatest of the virtues. For the worship of 
God seems a most virtuous act. But mercy is 
preferred before the worship of God, according 
to Os. vi. 6 and Matth. xii. 7 : I have desired 
mercy and not sacrifice. Therefore mercy is 
the greatest virtue. 

Obj. 2. Further, on the words of 1 Tim. 
iv. 8: Godliness is profitable to all things, a 
gloss says: The sum total of a Christian’s rule 
of life consists in mercy and godliness. Now 
the Christian rule of life embraces every vir- 
tue. Therefore the sum total of all virtues 
is contained in mercy. 

Obj. 3. Further, Virtue is that which makes 
its subject good, according to the Philosopher. 
Therefore the more a virtue makes a man like 
God, the better is that virtue: since man is 
the Iretter for being more like God. Now this 
is chiefly the result of mercy, since of God is 
it said (Ps. cxliv. 9) that His tender mercies 
are over all His works, and (Luke vi. 36) Our 
Lord said : Be ye .. . merciftil, as your Father 
also is merciful. Therefore mercy is the great- 
est of virtues. 


MERCY 
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On the contrary. The Apostle after saying 
(Col. iii. 12) ; Put ye on .. . as the elect of God 
. . . the bowels of mercy, etc., adds {verse 14) : 
Above all things have charity. Therefore mercy 
is not the greatest of virtues. 

1 answer that, A virtue may take precedence 
of others in two ways : first, in itself ; secondly, 
in comparison with its subject. In itself, 
mercy takes precedence of other virtues, for it 
belongs to mercy to be bountiful to others, 
and, what is more, to succor others in their 
wants, which pertains chiefly to one who 
stands above. Hence mercy is accounted as 
being proper to God : and therein His omnipo- 
tence is declared to be chiefly manifested.'!" 

On the other hand, with regard to its sub- 
ject, mercy is not the greatest virtue, unless 
that subject be greater than all others, sur- 
passed by none and excelling all.-f since for 
him that has anyone above him it is better to 
be united to that which is above than to sup- 
ply the defect of that which is beneath. Hence, 
as regards man, who has God above him, char- 
ity which unites him to God, is greater than 
mercy, whereby he supplies the defects of his 
neighbor. But of all the virtues which relate 


to our neighbor, mercy is the greatest, even as 
its act surpasses all others, since it l)elongs 
to one who is higher and lielter lo supply the 
defect of another, in so far as tire latter is 
deficient. 

Reply Obj. 1. We worship God by external 
sacrifices and gifts, not for Ilis owm profit, but 
for that of ourselves and our neighlior. For 
He needs not our sacrifices, but wishes tlrem 
to be offered to Him, in order to arouse our 
devotion and to profit our neighlmr. tience 
mercy, whereby we supply others’ defects is a 
sacrifice more acceptable to Him, as conducing 
more directly to our neighbor's well-being, ac- 
cording to Heb. xiii. 16: Vo not forget to do 
good and to impart, for by such sacrifices 
God’s favor is obtained. 

Reply Obj. 2. 'fhe sum total of the C'hristian 
religion ronsist.s in mercy, a.s regaials exiernal 
works: Init the inward love of charitj'', wlierc- 
by we are united to God iirepoiiderates over 
both love and nieny for our neiglibor. 

Reply Obj. 3. Charily likens us to (kul by 
uniting us to Him in the bond of love: where- 
fore it surpasse.s mercy, which likens ns lo God 
as regards similarity of works. 


QUESTION 31 
Of Beneficence 

(In Four Articles) 


We must now consider the outward acts or 
effects of charity, (1) Beneficence, (2) Alms- 
deeds, which are a part of beneficence, (3) Fra- 
ternal corection, which is a kind of alms. 

Under the first head there are four points 
of inquiry : (1) Whether beneficence is an act 
of charity? (2) Whether we ought to be 
beneficent to all? (3) Whether we ought to 
be more beneficent to those who are more 
closely united to us? (4) Whether beneficence 
is a special virtue? 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether Beneficence Is an Act of Charity? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1, It would seem that beneficence 
Is not an act of charity. For charity is chiefly 
directed to God. Now we cannot benefit God, 
according to Job. xxxv. 7 : What shall thou 
give him? or what shall He receive of thy 
hand? Therefore beneficence is not an act of 
charity. 

Obj. 2. Further, beneficence consists chiefly 
in making gifts. But this belongs to liberality. 

* Collect, Tenth Sunday after Pentecost. 


Therefore beneficence is an act of liberality 
and not of charity. 

Obj. 3. Further, what a man gives, he gives 
either as being due, or as not due. But a bene- 
fit conferred as being due lielongs to justice, 
while a benefit conferred as not due, is gratu- 
itous, and in this respect is an act of mercy. 
Therefore every benefit conferred is either an 
act of justice, or an act of mercy. Therefore it 
is not an act of charity. 

On the contrary, Charity is a kind of 
friendship, as stated above (Q, 23, A. 1). Now 
the Philosopher reclrons among fhe acts of 
friendship {Ethic, ix. 1) doing good, i.e. being 
beneficent, to one’s friends. Therefore it is an 
act of charity to do good to others. 

I answer that, Beneficence simply means do- 
ing good to someone. This good may be con- 
sidered in two ways, first under the general 
aspect of good, and this belongs to beneficence 
in general, and is an act of friendship, and, 

t The quality of nieixy Is not strained. 

’Tis mightiest in the mighlie.st ; it becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crown. 

Merchant of Venice, Act. IV., Sc. i. 
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consequently, of cliarity: because the act of 
love includes goodwill whereby a man wishes 
his friend well, as stated above (Q. 23, A. 1: 
Q. 27, A. 2), Now the will carries into effect 
if possible, the things it wills, so that, conse- 
quently, the result of an act of love is that a 
man is beneficent to his friend. Therefore 
beneficence in its general acceptation is an 
act of friendship or charity. 

But if the good which one man does another, 
be considered under some special aspect of 
good, then beneficence will assume a special 
character and will belong to some special 
virtue. 

Reply Oh}. 1. According to Dionysius (Div. 
Novt. iv), love moves those, ivliont it unites, 
to a niutnal rcldtionship : it turns the inferior 
to the superior to be perfected thereby; it 
moves the superior to watch over the inferior: 
and in this respect beneficence is an effect of 
love. Hence it is not for us to benefit God, 
but to honor f-Iim by obeying Him, wlrile it is 
for Him, out of His love, to bestow good 
things on us. 

Reply Ob'}. 2. Two things must be observed 
in the bestowal of gifts. One is the thing 
given outwardly, while the other is the inward 
passion that a man has in the delight of riches. 
It belongs to liberality to moderate this in- 
ward passion, so as to avoid excessive desire 
and love for riches ; for this makes a man more 
ready to part with his wealth. Hence, if a 
man makes some great gift, while yet desiring 
to keep it for himself, his is not a liberal giv- 
ing. On the other hand, as regards the outward 
gift, the act of beneficence belongs in general 
to friendship or charity. Hence it does not de- 
tract from a man’s friendship, if, through love, 
he give his friend something he would like to 
keep for himself; rather does this prove the 
perfection of his friendship. 

Reply Ob}. 3. Just as friendship or charity 
sees, in the benefit bestowed, the general as- 
pect of good, so does justice see therein the 
aspect of debt, while pity considers the reliev- 
ing of distress or defect. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether We Ought to Do Good to All? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that we are not 
bound to do good to all. For Augustine says 
{De Doctr. Christ, i. 28) that we are unable to 
do goodtto everyone. Now virtue does not in- 
cline one to the impossible. Therefore it is 
not necessary to do good to all. 

Obj. 2. Further, it is written (Ecclus. 
xii. S) : Give to the good, and receive not a 
sinner. But many men are sinners. Therefore 
we need not do good to all. 


Oh}. 3. Further, Charity dcaleth not per- 
versely (1 Cor. xiii. 4). Now to do good to 
some is to deal perversely ; for instance if one 
were to do good to an enemy of the common 
weal, or if one were to do good to an excom- 
municated person, since, by doing so, he would 
be holding communion with him. Therefore, 
since beneficence is an act of charity, we ought 
not to do good to all. 

On the contrary. The Apostle says (Gal. 
vi. 10) ; Wh'ilst we have time, let us work 
good to all men. 

I answer that. As stated above (A. I, ad 1), 
beneficence is an effect of love in so far as love 
moves the superior to watch over the inferior. 
Now degrees among men are not unchange- 
able as among angels, because men are subject 
to many failings, so that he who is superior 
in one respect, is or may Ire inferior in an- 
other. Therefore, since the love of charity 
extends to all, beneficence also should extend 
to all, bill according as time and place require : 
because all acts of virtue must be modified 
with a viev^ to their due circumstances. 

Reply Obj, 1 . Absolutely speaking it is im- 
possiiole to do good to every single one: yet it 
is true of each individual that one may be 
bound to do good to him in some particular 
case. Hence charity binds us, though not actu- 
ally doing good to someone, to be prepared in 
mind to do good to anyone if we have time 
to spare. There is however a good that we 
can do to all, if not to each individual, at 
least to all in general, as when we pray for all, 
for unbelievers as well as for the faithful. 

Reply Obj. 2. In a sinner there are two 
things, his guilt and his nature. Accordingly 
we are bound to succor the sinner as to the 
maintenance of his nature, but not so as to 
abet his sin, for this would be to do evil rather 
than good, 

Reply Obj. 3. The excommunicated and the 
enemies of the common weal are deprived of 
all beneficence, in so far as this prevents them 
from doing evil deeds. Yet if their nature be 
in urgent need of succor lest it fail, we are 
bound to help them ; for instance, if they be 
in danger of death through hunger or thirst, 
or suffer some like distress, unless this be ac- 
cording to the order of justice. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether We Ought to Do Good to Those Rather 
Who Are More Closely United to Us? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that we are noi 
bound to do good to those rather who are 
more closely united to us. For it is written 
(Luke xiv. 12) : When thou makest a dinner 
or a supper, call not thy friends, nor thy breth- 
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ten, nor thy kinsmen. Now these are the most 
closely united to us. Therefore we are not 
bound to do good to those rather who are more 
closely united to us, but preferably to strang- 
ers and to those who are in want; hence the 
text goes on ; But, when thou makest a feast, 
call the 'poor, the maimed, etc. 

Obj. 2. Further, to help another in the bat- 
tle is an act of very great goodness. But a 
soldier on the battlefield is bound to help a 
fellow-soldier who is a stranger rather than 
a kinsman who is a foe. Therefore in doing 
acts of kindness we are not bound to give the 
preference to those who are most closely united 
to us. 

Oh). 3. Further, we should pay what is due 
before conferring gratuitous favors. But it is 
a man’s duty to be good to those who have 
been good to him. Therefore we ought to do 
good to our henefaclors rather than to those 
who are closely united to us. 

Ob). 4. Further, a man ought to love his 
parents more than his children, as stated above 
(Q. 26, A, 9). Yet a man ought to be more 
beneficent to his children, since neither ought 
the children to lay tip for the parents, accord- 
ing to 2 Cor. xii. 14. Therefore we are not 
bound to be more beneficent to those who are 
more closely united to us. 

On the contrary, Augustine says {De 
Doctr. Christ, i. 28) : Since one cannot do good 
to all, we ought to consider those chiefly who 
by reason of place, time or any other circum- 
stance, by a kind of chance are more closely 
united to us. 

I answer that, Grace and virtue imitate 
the order of nature, which is established by 
Divine wisdom. Now the order of nature is 
such that every natural agent pours forth its 
activity first and most of all on the things 
which are nearest to it: thus fire heats most 
what is next to it, In like manner God pours 
forth the gifts of His goodness first and most 
plentifully on the substances which are near- 
est to Him, as Dionysius declares {Coel. 
Eier. vii). But the bestowal of benefits is an 
act of charity towards others. Therefore we 
ought to be most beneficent towards those who 
are most closely connected with us. 

Now one man’s connection with another 
may be measured in reference to the various 
matters in which men are engaged together; 
(thus the iirtercourse of kinsmen is in natural 
matters, that of fellow-citizens is in civic mat- 
ters, that of the faithful is in spiritual matters, 
and so forth) : and various benefits should be 
conferred in various ways according to these 
various connections, because we ought in pref- 
erence to bestow on each one such benefits as 
pertain to the matter in which, speaking sim- 
ply, he is most closely connected with us. And 


yet this may vary according to the various re- 
quirements of time, place, or matter in hand: 
because in certain cases one ought, for in- 
stance, to succor a stranger, in extreme neces- 
sity, rather than one’s own father, if he is not 
in such urgent need. 

Reply Ob'). 1. Our Lord did not absolutely 
forbid us to invite our friends and kinsmen to 
eat with us, but to invite them so that they 
may invite us in return, since that would be 
an act not of charity but of cupidity. The 
case may occur, however, that one ought 
rather to invite strangers, on account of their 
greater want. For it must be understood that, 
other things being equal, one ought to succor 
those rather who are most closely connected 
with us. And if of two, one 1)0 more closely 
connected, and the other in grealor want, it is 
not possible to decide, by any geiu'ral rule, 
which of them wc ought to ludj) ratht'r than 
the other, since there are various degrees of 
want as well as of connection: and the matter 
recpiires the judgment of a prudent man. 

Reply Obj. 2. The common good of many is 
more Godlike than the good of an iiulividual, 
Wherefore it is a virtuous action for a man to 
endanger even his own life, cither for the 
spiritual or for the temporal common good of 
his country. Since therefore men engage to- 
gether in warlike acts in order to safeguard 
the common weal, the soldier who with this in 
view succors his comrade, succors him not as 
a private individual, but with a view to the 
welfare of his country as a whole: wherefore 
it is not a matter for wonder if a stranger be 
preferred to one who is a blood relation. 

Reply Obj. 3. A thing may be due in two 
ways. There is one which should be reckoned, 
not among the goods of the debtor, but rather 
as belonging to the person to whom it is due ; 
for instance, a man may have another’s goods, 
whether in money or in kind, either because 
he has stolen them, or because he has received 
them on loan or in deposit or in some other 
way. In this case a man ought to pay what he 
owes, rather than benefit his connections out 
of it, unless perchance the case be so urgent 
that it would be lawful for him to take an- 
other’s property in order to relieve the one 
who is in need. _ Yet, again, this would not ap- 
ply if the creditor were in equal distress ; in 
which case, however, the claims on either side 
would have to be weighed with regard to such 
other conditions as a prudent man would take 
into consideration, because, on account of the 
different particular cases, as the Philosopher 
states {Ethic, ix. 2), it is impossible to lay 
down a general rule. 

The other kind of due is one which is reck- 
oned among the goods of the debtor and not 
of the creditor; for instance, a thing may be 
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due, not because justice requires it, but on 
account of a certain moral equity, as in the 
case of benefits received gratis. Now no bene- 
factor confers a lienefit equal to that which a 
man receives from his parents : wherefore in 
paying bade benelils received, we should give 
the first place to our parents before all others, 
unless, on the other side, there be such weight- 
ier motives, as need or some other circum- 
stance, for instance the common good of the 
Church or state. In other cases we must take 
into account the connection and the benefit 
received ; and here again no general rule can 
be laid clown. 

Reply Ob}. 4. Parents arc like superiors, 
and so a parent’s love tends to conferring ben- 
efits, while the children’s love tends to honor 
their parents. Nevertheless in a case of ex- 
treme urgency it would be lawful to abandon 
one’s children rather than one’s parents, to 
abandon whom it is by no means lawful, on 
account of the obligation we lie under towards 
them for the benefits we have received from 
them, as the Philosopher states {Ethic. 
viii. 14). 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether Eencficonco Is a Special Virtue? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that beneficence 
is a special virtue. For precepts are directed 
to virtue, since lawgivers purpose to make men 
virtuous {Ethic, i, 9, 13; ii. 1). Now benefi- 
cence and love are prescribed as distinct from 
one another, for it is written (Matth. v. 44) : 
Love your enemies, do good to them that hate 
you. Therefore beneficence is a virtue distinct 
from charity. 

Obj. 2, Further, vices are opposed to vir- 
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tues. Now there are opposed to beneficence 
certain vices whereby a hurt is inflicted on our 
neighbor, for instance, rapine, theft and so 
forth. Therefore beneficence is a special virtue. 

Obj. 3. Further, charity is not divided into 
several species: whereas there would seem to 
be several kinds of beneficence, according to 
the various kinds of benefits. Therefore benefi- 
cence is a distinct virtue from charity. 

On the contrary. The internal and the ex- 
ternal act do not require different virtues. Now 
beneficence and goodwill differ only as ex- 
ternal and internal act, since beneficence is 
the execution of goodwill. Therefore as good- 
will is not a distinct virtue from charity, so 
neither is beneficence. 

I answer that, Virtues differ according to 
the diffcrcnl aspects of their object.s. Now the 
formal aspect of the object of charity and of 
beneficence is the same, since both virtues re- 
gard the common aspect of good, as explained 
above (A. 1). Wherefore beneficence is not a 
distinct virtue from charity, but denotes an 
act of charity. 

Reply Obj. 1. Precepts are given, not about 
habits but about acts of virtue: wherefore dis- 
tinction of precept denotes distinction, not of 
habits, but of acts. 

Reply Obj. 2. Even as all benefits conferred 
on our neighbor, if we consider them under the 
common aspect of good, are to be traced to 
love, so all hurts considered under the common 
aspect of evil, are to be traced to hatred. But 
if we consider these same things under certain 
special aspects of good or of evil, they are to 
be traced to certain special virtues or vices, 
and in this way also there are various kinds 
of benefits. 

Hence the Reply to the Third Objection is 
evident. 


ALMSDEEDS 


QUESTION 32 
Of Aimsdeeds 

(In Ten Articles) 


We must now consider aimsdeeds, under which 
head there are ten points of inquiry; 

(1) Whether almsgiving is an act of charity? 

(2) Of the different kinds of alms. (3) Which 
alms are of greater account, spiritual or cor- 
poral? (4) Whether corporal alms have a 
spiritual effect? (S) Whether the giving of 
alms is a matter of precept? (6) Whether 
corporal alms should be given out of the 
things we need? (7) Whether corporal alms 
should be given out of ill-gotten goods? 
(8) Who can give alms? (9) To whom should 
we give alms? (10) How should alms be 
given? 


FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether Almsgiving Is on Act of Charity? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that almsgiving 
is not an act of charity. For without charity 
one cannot do acts of charity. Now it is pos- 
sible to give alms without having charity, ac- 
cording to 1 Cor. xiii. 3 : // / should distribute 
all my goods to feed the poor . . . and have 
not charity, it profiteth me nothing. Therefore 
almsgiving is not an act of charity. 

Obj. 2. Further, aimsdeeds are reckoned 
among works of satisfaction, according to Dan. 
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iv. 24 ; Redeem thou thy sins with alms. Now 
satisfaction is an act of justice. Therefore 
almsgiving is an act of justice and not of 
charity. 

Obj. 3. Further, the offering of sacrifices to 
God is an act of religion. But almsgiving is 
offering a sacrifice to God, according to Heb. 
xiii. 16 ; Do not forget to do good and to im- 
part, for by such sacrifices God’s favor is ob- 
tained. Therefore almsgiving is not an act of 
charity, but of religion. 

Obj. 4. Further, the Philosopher says 
{Ethic iv. 1) that to give for a good purpose 
is an act of liberality. Now this is especially 
true of almsgiving. Therefore almsgiving is 
not an act of charity. 

On the contrary, It is written ( 1 Jo. iii. 17 ) : 
He that hath the stibstance of this world, and 
shall see his brother in need, and shall pul up 
his boiuels from him, how doth the charity of 
God abide in him? 

1 answer that, External acts belong to that 
virtue which regards the motive for doing 
those acts. Now the motive for giving alms 
is to relieve one who is in need. Wherefore 
some have, defined alms as being a deed ivhere- 
by something is given to the needy, out of 
compassion and for God’s sake, which motive 
belongs to mercy, as stated above (Q. 30, 
AA. 1, 2). Plence it is clear that almsgiving 
is, properly speaking, an act of mercy. This 
appears in its very name, for in Greek 
(siETipoafivTi) it is derived from having 
mercy (Ikstv) even as the Latin miseratio 
is. And since mercy is an effect of charity, as 
shown above (Q. 30_, A. 2, A. 3, Obj. 3), it 
follows tlrat almsgiving is an act of charity 
through the medium of mercy. 

Reply Obj, 1. An act of virtue may be 
taken in two ways: first materially, thus an 
act of justice is to do what is just; and such 
an act of virtue can be without the virtue, 
since many, without having the habit of jus- 
tice, do what is just, led by the natural light 
of reason, or through fear, or in the hope of 
gain. Secondly, we speak of a thing being an 
act of justice formally, and thus an act of 
justice is to do what is just, in the same way 
as a just man, i.e. with readiness and delight, 
and such an act of virtue cannot be without 
the virtue. 

Accordingly almsgiving can be materially 
without charity, but to give alms formally, 
i.e. for God’s sake, with delight and readiness, 
and altogether as one ought, is not possible 
without charity. 

Reply Obj. 2. Nothing hinders the proper 
elicited act of one virtue being commanded 
by another virtue as commanding it and di- 
recting it to this other virtue’s end. It is in 
* The quotation is from Luke xii. 4. 


this way that tdmsgiving is reckoned among 
works of satisfaction in so far as pity for the 
one in distress is directed to the satisfaction 
for his sin ; and in so far as it is directed to 
placate God, it has the charticfer of a sacri- 
fice, and thus it is commanded by religion. 

Wherefore the Reply to the 'I'hird Objection 
is evident. 

Reply Obj. 4. Almsgiving belongs to liberal- 
ity, in so far as liberality removes an obstacle 
to that act, which might arise from excessive 
love of riches, the result of which is that one 
clings to them more than one ought. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether the Different Kinds of Almsdecds Are 
Suitably Enumerated? 

I'Ve proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem (ha( the differ- 
ent kinds of almsdoeds are unsuital)ly enu- 
merated. For wc reckon seven cor[')oral alms- 
deeds, namely, to feed (lie hungry, to give 
drink to the thirsty, to clothe the naked, to 
harbor the haiForIcss, to visit the sick, to 
ransom the captive, to bury the dead; all of 
which are expressed in the following verse: 

To visit, to quench, to feed, to niiuwin, clothe, 

haibor or bury. 

Again we reckon seven spiritual alms, 
namely, to instruct the ignorant, to counsel 
the doubtful, to comfort the sorrowful, to re- 
prove the sinner, to forgive injuries, to bear 
with those who trouble and annoy us, and to 
pray for all, which are all contained in the 
following verse ; 

To counsel, reprove, console, to pardon, forbear, 

and to pray, 

yet so that counsel includes both advice and 
instruction. 

And it seems that these various alrasdeeds 
are unsuitably enumerated. For the purpose 
of almsdeeds is to succor our neighbor. But a 
dead man profits nothing by being buried, else 
Our Lord would not have spoken truly when 
He said (Matth, x, 28) : Be not afraid of 
them who kill the body, and after that have no 
more that they can do. This explains why Our 
Lord, in enumerating the works of mercy, 
made no mention of the burial of the dead 
(Matth. XXV. 35, 36). Therefore it seems that 
these almsdeeds are unsuitably enumerated. 

Obj. 2. Further, as stated above (A. 1), thij 
purpose of giving alms is to relieve our neigh, 
bor’s need. Now there are many needs of 
human life other than those mentioned above, 
for instance, a blind man needs a leader, a 
lame man needs someone to lean on, a poor 
man needs riches. Therefore these almsdeeds 
are unsuitably enumerated. 

Obj. 3. Further, almsgiving is a work of 
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mercy. But the reproof of the wrong-doer 
savors, apparently, of severity rather than of 
mercy. Therefore it ought not to be reckoned 
among the spiritual alnisdeeds. 

Obj. 4. Further, almsgiving is intended for 
the supply of a defect. But no man is without 
the defect of ignorance in some matter or 
other. Therefore, apparently, each one ought 
to instruct anyone who is ignorant of what 
he knows himself. 

On the contrary, Gregory says {Horn, in 
Ev. ix) : Let him that hath tinder standing be- 
ware lest he withhold his knowledge ; let him 
that hath abundance of wealth, watch lest he 
slacken his ineroiful bounty ; let him who is a 
servant to art he most solicitous to share his 
skill and profit with his neighbor ; let him who 
has an opportunity of speaking leiith the 
wealthy, fear lest he he condemned for retain- 
ing his talent, if when he has the chance he 
plead not with him the cause of the poor. 
Therefore the aforesaid almsdeeda are suit:d)ly 
cnunreraled in respect of tluwe things whereof 
men have abundance or insufficiency. 

/ aimoer that, 'Plic aforesaid distinction of 
almsdeeds is suitably taken from the various 
needs of our neighbor: some of which affect 
the soul, and arc relieved by spiritual alms- 
deeds, while others affect the body, and are re- 
lieved by corporal almsdeeds. For corporal 
need occurs either during this life or after- 
wards. If it occurs during this life, it is either 
a common need in respect of things needed by 
all, or it is a special need occurring through 
some accident supervening. In the first case, 
the need is either internal or external. Inter- 
nal need is twofold ; one which is relieved by 
solid food, viz. hunger, in respect of which we 
have to feed the hungry ; while the other is re- 
lieved by liquid food, viz. thirst, and in respect 
of this we have to give drink to the thirsty. 
The common need with regard to external help 
is twofold; one in respect of clothing, and as 
to this we have to clothe the naked : while the 
other is in respect of a dwelling place, and as 
to this we have to harbor the harborless. Again 
if the need be special, it is either the result of 
an internal cause, like sickness, and then we 
have to visit the sick, or it results from an ex- 
ternal cause, and then we have fo ransom the 
captive. After this life we give burial to the 
dead. 

In like manner spiritual needs are relieved 
by spiritual acts in two ways, first by asking 
for help from God, and in this respect we have 
prayer, whereby one man prays for others; 
secondly, by giving human assistance, and this 
in three ways. First, in order to relieve a de- 
ficiency on the part of the intellect, and if this 
deficiency be in the speculative intellect, the 
remedy is applied by instructing, and if in the 
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practical intellect, the remedy is applied by 
counselling. Secondly, there may be a defi- 
ciency on the part of the appetitive power, 
especially by way of sorrow, which is remedied 
by comforting. Thirdly, the deficiency may 
be due to an inordinate act ; and this may be 
the subject of a threefold consideration. First, 
in respect of the sinner, inasmuch as the sin 
proceeds from his inordinate will, and thus 
the remedy takes the form of reproof. Sec- 
ondly, in respect of the person sinned against ; 
and if the sin be committed against ourselves, 
we apply the remedy by pardoning the injury, 
while, if it be committed against God or our 
neighbor, it is not in our power to pardon, as 
Jerome observes {Super Matth. xviii. IS). 
Thirdly, in respect of the result of the inordi- 
nate act, on account of which the sinner is an 
annoyance to those who live with him, even 
beside his intention ; in which case the remedy 
is applied by bearing with him, especially with 
regard to those who sin out of weakiu'ss, ac- 
cordiirg to Rom. xv. 1 : We that are stronger, 
ought to bear the infnmifics of the weak, and 
not only as regards their being infirm and con- 
sequently troublesome on account of their un- 
ruly actions, but also by bearing any other 
burdens of theirs with them, according to Gal. 
vi. 2; Bear ye one another’s burdens. 

Reply Obj. 1. Burial does not profit a dead 
man as though his body could be capable of 
perception after death. In this sense Our Lord 
said that those who kill the body have no more 
that they can do; and for this reason Fie did 
not mention the burial of the dead with the 
other works of mercy, but those only which 
are more clearly necessary. Nevertheless it 
does concern the deceased what is done with 
his body : both that he may live in the memory 
of man whose respect he forfeits if he remain 
witlrout burial, and as regards a man’s fond- 
ness for his own body while he was yet living, 
a fondness which kindly persons should imi- 
tate after his death. It is thus that some are 
praised for burying the dead, as Tobias, and 
tho.se who buried Our Lord ; as Augustine says 
(Dc Cura pro Mart. iii). 

Reply Obj. 2. All other needs are reduced 
to these, for blindness and lameness are kinds 
of sickness, so that to lead the blind, and to 
support the lame, come to Ihe same as visiting 
the sick. In like manner to assist a man against 
any distress that is due to an extrinsic cause 
comes to the same as the ransom of captives. 
And the wealth with which we relieve the poor 
is sought merely for the purpose of relieving 
the aforesaid needs : hence there was no reason 
for special mention of this particular need. 

Reply Obj. 3. The reproof of the sinner, as 
to the exercise of the act of reproving, seems 
to imply the severity of justice, but, as to the 
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intention of the reprover, who wishes to free 
a man from the evil of sin, it is an act of 
mercy and lovingkindness, according to Prov. 
xxvii. 6: Better are the wounds of a friend, 
than the deceitful kisses of an enemy. 

Reply Ob']. 4. Nescience is not always a 
defect, but only when it is about what one 
ought to know, and it is a part of almsgiving 
to supply this defect by instruction. In doing 
this however we should observe the due cir- 
cumstances of persons, place and time, even 
as in other virtuous acts, 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Wherher Corporal Alms Are of More Account Than 
Spiritual Alms? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 
Objection 1, It would seem that corporal 
alms are of more account than spiritual alms. 
For it is more praiseworthy to give an alms 
to one who is in greater want, since an alms- 
deed is to be praised because it relieves one 
who is in need. Now the body which is re- 
lieved by corporal alms, is by nature more 
needy than the spirit which is relieved by 
spiritual alms. Therefore corporal alms are of 
more account. 

Obj. 2. Further, an alms is less praiseworthy 
and meritorious if the kindness is compen- 
sated, wherefore Our Lord says (Lukexiv. 12) : 
When thou makest a dinner or a supper, call 
not thy neighbors who are rich, lest perhaps 
they also invite thee again. Now there is al- 
ways compensation in spiritual almsdeeds, 
since he who prays for another, profits thereby, 
according to Ps. xxxiv. 13 : My prayer shall be 
turned into my bosom: and he who teaches 
another, makes progress in knowledge, which 
cannot be said of corporal almsdeeds. There- 
fore corporal almsdeeds are of more account 
than spiritual almsdeeds, 

Obj. 3. Further, an alms is to be commended 
if the needy one is comforted by it ; wherefore 
it is written (Job xxxi. 20) : If his sides have 
not blessed me, and the Apostle says to Phile- 
mon {verse 7) : The bowels of the saints have 
been refreshed by thee, brother. Now a cor- 
poral alms is sometimes more welcome to a 
needy man than a spiritual alms. Therefore 
bodily almsdeeds are of more account than 
spiritual almsdeeds. 

On the contrary, Augustine says {De Serm. 
Bom. in Monte, i. 20) on the words. Give to 
him that asketh of thee (Matth. v. 42) : You 
should give so as to injure neither yourself nor 
another, and when you refuse what another 
asks you must not lose sight of the claims of 
justice, and send him away empty; at times 
indeed you will give what is better than what 
is asked for, if you reprove him that asks un- 
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justly. Now reproof is a spiritual alms. There- 
fore spiritual almsdeeds are preferable to cor- 
poral almsdeeds. 

I answer that. There are two ways of com- 
paring these almsdeeds. First, simply ; and in 
this respect, spiritual almsdeeds hold the first 
place, for three reasons. First, because the of- 
fering is more excellent, since it is a spiritual 
gift, which surpasses a corporal gift, according 
to Prov. iv. 2 : / loill give you a good gift, for- 
sake not My Law. Secondly, on account of the 
object succored, because the spirit is more 
excellent than the body, wherefore, even as a 
man in looking after himself, ought lo look to 
his soul more than to his body, so ought he in 
looking after his neighbor, whom he ought to 
love as himself. Thirdly, as regards the acts 
themselves by which our neighbor is .succored, 
because spiritual acts are more excellent than 
corporal acts, which arc, in a fashion, servile. 

Secondly, we may compare them with regard 
to some particular case, when some corporal 
alms excels some spiritual alms: for instance, 
a man in hunger is to be fed rather than in- 
structed, and as the Philosopher observes 
(Top. iii. 2), for a needy man money is bettor 
than philosophy, although the latter is better 
simply. 

Reply Obj. 1. It is better to give to one who 
is in greater want, other things being ecpial, 
but if he who is less needy is better, and is in 
want of better things, it is belter to give to 
him ; and it is thus in the case in point. 

Reply Obj. 2. Compensation does not de- 
tract from merit and praise if it be not in- 
tended, even as human glory, if not intended, 
does not detract from virtue. Thus Sallust 
says of Cato {Catilin.), that the less he sought 
fame, the more he became famous: and thus it 
is with spiritual almsdeeds. 

Nevertheless the intention of gaining spir- 
itual goods does not detract from merit, as the 
intention of gaining corporal goods. 

Reply Obj. 3. The merit of an almsgiver 
depends on that in which the will of the recip- 
ient rests reasonably, and not on that in which 
it rests when it is inordinate. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether Corporal Almsdeeds Have a Spirituol Effect? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that corporal 
almsdeeds have not a spiritual effect. For no 
effect exceeds its cause. But spiritual goods 
exceed corporal goods. Therefore corporal 
almsdeeds have no spiritual effect. 

Obj. 2. Further, the sin of simony consists 
in giving the corporal for the spiritual, and 
it is to be utterly avoided. Therefore one 
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ought not to give alms in order to receive a 
spiritual effect. 

Ob). 3. Further, to multiply the cause is to 
multiply the effect. If therefore corporal alms- 
deeds cause a spiritual effect, the greater the 
alms, the greater the spiritual profit, which is 
contrary to what we read (Luke xxi. 3) of the 
widow who cast two brass mites into the treas- 
ury, and in Our Lord’s own words cast in more 
than . . . all. Therefore bodily almsdeeds have 
no spiritual effect. 

On the contrary. It is written (Ecclus. 
xvii. 18) : The alms of a man . . . shall preserve 
the grace of a man as the apple of the eye. 

I answer that, Corporal almsdeeds may be 
considered in three ways. First, with regard 
lo their substance, and in this way they have 
merely a corporal effect, inasmuch as they 
supply our neighbor’s corporal needs. Sec- 
ondly, they may be considered with regard to 
their cause, in so far as a man gives a corporal 
alms out of love for God and his neighbor, and 
in this respect they bring forth a spiritual 
fruit, according to Ecclus. xxix. 13, 14: Lose 
ihy money for thy brother . . . place thy treas- 
ure in the commandments of the Most High, 
and it shall bring thee more profit than gold. 

Thirdly, with regard to the effect, and in 
this way again, they have a spiritual fruit, in- 
asmuch as our neighbor, who is succored by a 
corporal alms, is moved to pray for his bene- 
factor; wherefore the above text goes on 
{verse IS): Shut up alms in the heart of the 
poor, and it shall obtain help for thee from all 
evil. 

Reply Ob). 1. This argument considers cor- 
poral almsdeeds as to their substance. 

Reply Ob). 2. He Avho gives an alms does 
rot intend to buy a spiritual thing with a 
corporal thing, for he knows that spiritual 
things infinitely surpass corporal things, but 
he intends to merit a spiritual fruit through 
the love of charity. 

Reply Ob). 3. The widow who gave less in 
quantity, gave more in proportion ; and thus 
we gather that the fervor of her charity, 
whence corporal almsdeeds derive their spirit- 
ual efficacy, was greater. 


FIFTH ARTICLE 

Whether Almsgiving Is a Matter of Precept? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that almsgiving 
is not a matter of precept. For the counsels 
are distinct from the precepts. Now almsgiv- 
ing is a matter of counsel, according to Dan. 
iv, 24: Let my counsel be acceptable to the 
King; (Vulg., — to thee, and) redeem thou thy 

* The official necessities of a person in position. 
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sins with alms. Therefore almsgiving is not 
a matter of precept, 

Obj. 2. Further, it is lawful for everyone to 
use and to keep what is his own. Yet by keep- 
ing it he will not give alms. Therefore it is 
lawful not to give alms: and consequently 
almsgiving is not a matter of precept. 

Obf. 3. Further, whatever is a matter of pre- 
cept binds the transgressor at some time or 
other under pain of mortal sin, because posi- 
tive precepts are binding for some fixed time. 
Therefore, if almsgiving were a matter of pre- 
cept, it would be possible to point to some 
fixed time when a man would commit a mortal 
sin unless he gave an alms. But it does not ap- 
pear how this can be so, because it can always 
be deemed probable that the person in need 
can he relieved in some other way, and that 
what we would sirend in almsgiving might be 
needful lo ourselves ('itlrer now or in some fu- 
ture time. 'Fherefore it seems that almsgiving 
is not a matter of precept. 

Obf. 4, Further, every commandment is re- 
ducible lo the precepts of the Decalogue. But 
these precepts contain no reference to alms- 
giving. Therefore almsgiving is not a matter 
of precept. 

On the contrary. No man is punished eter- 
nally for omitting to do what is not a matter 
of precept. But some are punished eternally 
for omitting to give alms, as is clear from 
hlatlh. XXV. 41-43. Therefore almsgiving is a 
matter of precept. 

I answer that, As love of our neighbor is a 
matter of precept, whatever is a necessary con- 
dition to the love of our neighbor is a mattei 
of precept also. Now the love of our neighbor 
requires that not only should we be our neigh- 
bor’s well-wishers, but also his well-doers, ac- 
cording to 1 Jo. iii. 18 : Let us not love in word, 
nor in tongue, but in deed, and in truth. And 
in order to be a person’s well-wisher and well- 
doer, we ought to succor his needs : this is done 
by almsgiving. Therefore almsgiving is a mat- 
ter of precept. 

Since, however, precepts are about acts of 
virtue, it follows that all almsgiving must bo 
a matter of precept, in so far as it is necessary 
to virtue, namely, in so far as it is demanded 
by right reason. Now right reason demands 
that we should take into consideration some- 
thing on the part of the giver, and something 
on the part of the recipient. On the part of 
the giver, it must be noted that he should give 
of his surplus, according to Luke xi, 41 : That 
which remaineth, give alms. This surplus is to 
be taken in reference not only to himself, so 
as to denote what is unnecessary to the in- 
dividual, but also in reference to those of whom 
he has charge (in which case we have the ex- 
pression necessary to the person"^ takiner the 
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word person as expressive of dignity). Be- 
cause each one must first of all look after him- 
self and then after those over whom he has 
charge, and afterwards with what remains re- 
lieve the needs of others. Thus nature first, by 
its nutritive power, takes what it requires for 
the upkeep of one’s own body, and afterwards 
yields the residue for the formation of another 
by the power of generation. 

On the part of the recipient it is requisite 
that he should be in need, else there would be 
no reason for giving him alms: yet since it is 
not possible for one individual to relieve the 
needs of all, we are not bound to relieve all 
who are in need, but only those who could not 
be succored if we not did succor them. For in 
such cases the words of Ambrose apply, f Feed 
him that dies oj hunger: ij thou hast not jed 
him, thou hast slain him. Accordingly we are 
bound to give alms of our surplus, as also to 
give alms to one whose need is extreme : other- 
wise almsgiving, like any other greater good, 
is a matter of counsel. 

Reply Obj. 1. Daniel spoke to a king who 
was not subject to God’s Law, wherefore such 
things as were prescribed by the Law which ho 
did not profess, had to be counselled to him. 
Or he may have been speaking in reference to 
a case in which almsgiving was not a matter 
of precept. 

Reply Obj. 1. The temporal goods which 
God grants us, are ours as to the ownership, 
but as to the use of them, they belong not to 
us alone but also to such others as we are able 
to succor out of what we have over and above 
our needs. Hence Basil says$: Ij you ac- 
knowledge them, viz., your temporal goods, as 
coming from God, is He unjust because He 
apportions them unequally? Why are you rich 
while another is poor, unless it be that you 
may have the merit oj a good stewardship, and 
he the reward oj patience? It is the hungry 
man’s bread that you withhold, the naked 
man’s cloak that you have stored away, the 
shoe oj the barefoot that you have left to rot, 
the money oj the needy that you have buried 
underground : and so you injure as many as 
you might help. Ambrose expresses himself 
in the same way. 

Reply Obj. 3. There is a time when we sin 
mortally if we omit to give alms ; on the part 
of the recipient when we see that his need is 
evident and urgent, and that he is not likely 
to be succored otherwise — on the part of the 
giver, when he has superfluous goods, which 
he does not need for the time being, as far as 
he can judge with probability. Nor need he 
consider every case that may possibly occur in 
the future, for this would be to think about 
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the morrow, which Our Lord forbade us to do 
(Matth. vi. 34), but he should judge what is 
supe-fluous and what necessary, according as 
things probably and generally occur. 

Reply Obj. 4. All succor given to our neigh- 
bor is reduced to the precept about honoring 
our parents. For thus does the Apostle inter- 
pret it (1 Tim. iv. 8) where he says: Dutiful- 
ness’’^ (Douay, — Godliness) is profitable to all 
things, having promise oj the life that noio is, 
and of that which is to come, and he says this 
because the precept about honoring our par- 
ents contains the promise, that thou niaycst 
be longlived upon the land (Exod. xx. i2): 
and dutifulness comprises all kinds of alms- 
giving. 

SIXTH ARTICLE 

Whether One Ought to Give Alms out of Whot One 
Needs? 

We proceed thus to the. Sixth Arlicln:-- 

Objection 1. Tl would seem that one ought 
not to give alms out of what one needs. ih)r 
the order of charily should l)e observed not 
only as regards the effect of our benefactions 
but also as regards our interior affections. Now 
it is a sin to contravene the order of charity, 
because this order is a matter of precept. Since, 
then, the order of charity requires that a man 
should love himself more than his neighbor, it 
seems that he would sin if he deprived himself 
of what he needed, in order to succor his 
neighbor. 

Obj. 2. Further, whoever gives away what 
he needs himself, squanders his own substance, 
and that is to be a prodigal, according to the 
Philosopher {Ethic, iv. 1). But no sinful deed 
should be done. Therefore we should not give 
alms out of what we need. 

Obj. 3. Further, the Apostle says (1 Tim. 
V. 8) : Ij any man have not care oj his own, 
and especially oj those oj his house, he hath 
denied the faith, and is worse than an infidel. 
Now if a man gives of what he needs for him- 
self or for his charge, he seems to detract from 
the care he should have for himself or his 
charge. Therefore it seems that whoever gives 
alms from what he needs, sins gravely. 

On the contrary, Our Lord said (h'latth. 
xix. 21) : Ij thou wilt be perfect, go, sell what 
thou hast, and give to the poor. Now he that 
gives all he has to the poor, gives not only 
what he needs not, but also what he needs. 
Therefore a man may give alms out of what 
he needs. 

I answer that, A thing is necessary in two 
ways: first, because without it something is 
impossible, and it is altogether wrong to give 


t Cf. Canon Pasce, dist. Ixxxvi., whence the words, as quoted, are taken. 
*Pktas, whence our English word Pity. Cf. also inf. Q. 101, A 3. 


t Horn, super Luc. xii, 18. 
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;ilms out of what is uecesSary to us in this 
sense ; for instance, if a man found himself 
in the presence of a case of urgency, and had 
merely sulTicient to support himself and his 
children, or others under his charge, he would 
be throwing away his life and that of others 
if he were to give away in alms, what was 
then necessary to him. Yet 1 say this without 
prejudice to such a case as might happen, sup- 
posing that by depriving himself of necessaries 
a man might help a great personage, and a 
support of the Church or State, since it would 
be a praiseworthy act to endanger one’s life 
and the lives of those who are under our 
charge for the delivery of such a person, since 
the common good is to be preferred to 
one’s own. 

Secondly, a thing is said to be necessary, if 
a man cannot without it live in keeping with 
his social station, as regards either himself or 
those of whom he has charge. 'The iicccxsary 
considered thus is not an invariable quantity, 
for one might add much more to a man’s prop- 
erty, and yet not go lieyond what he needs in 
this way, or one might take much from him, 
and he would still have sufficient for the de- 
cencies of life in keeping with his own posi- 
tion. Accordingly it is good to give alms of 
this kind of necessary ; and it is a matter not 
of precept but of counsel. Yet it would be 
inordinate to deprive oneself of one’s own, in 
order to give to others to such an extent that 
the residue would be insufficient for one to 
live in keeping with one’s station and the ordi- 
nary occurrences of life : for no man ought to 
live unbecomingly. There are, however, three 
exceptions to the above rule. 'The first is when 
a man changes his state of life, for instance, 
by entering religion, for then he gives away 
all his possessions for Christ’s sake, and does 
the deed of perfection by transferring himself 
to another state. Secondly, when that which he 
deprives himself of, though it be required for 
the decencies of life, can nevertheless easily 
be recovered, so that he does not suffer ex- 
treme inconvenience. Thirdly, when he is in 
presence of extreme indigence in an individual, 
or great need on the part of Ihe common weal. 
For in such cases it would seem praiseworthy 
to forego the requirements of one’s station, 
in order to provide for a greater need. 

The objections may be easily solved from 
what has been said. 

SEVENTH ARTICLE 

Whether One May Give Alms out of Ill-Gotten Goods? 

We proceed thus to the Seventh Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that one may 
give alms out of ill-gotten goods. For it is 
written (Luke xvi. 9) : Make unto you friends 
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of the mammon of iniquity. Now mammon 
signifies riches. Therefore it is lawful to make 
unto oneself spiritual friends by giving alms 
out of ill-gotten riches. 

Obj. 2, Further, all filthy lucre seems to be 
ill-gotten. But the profits from whoredom are 
filthy lucre; wherefore it was forbidden (Deut. 
xxiii. 18) to offer therefrom sacrifices or obla- 
tions to God: Thou shalt not offer the hire of 
a strumpet .. .in the house of .. . thy God. In 
like manner gains from games of chance are 
ill-gotten, for, as the Philosopher says {Ethic. 
iv. 1), we take such like gains from our friends 
to whom we ought rather to give. And most 
of all are the profits from simony ill-gotten, 
since thereby the Floly Ghost is wronged. 
Nevertheless out of such gains it is lawful to 
give alms. Therefore one may give alms out 
of ill-gotten goods. 

Obj. 3. Further, greater evils should be 
avoided more than lesser evils. Now it is less 
sinful to keep back another’s property than to 
commit murder, of which a man is guilty if 
he fails to succor one who is in extreme need, 
as appears from the words of Ambrose who 
says {loc. cit. A. S); Feed him that dies of 
hunger, if thou hast not fed him, thou hast 
slain him. Therefore, in certain cases, it is 
lawful to give alms of ill-gotten goods. 

On the contrary, Augustine says {De Verb. 
Dom. XXXV. 2) : Give alms from your just la- 
bors. For you will not bribe Christ your 
judge, not to hear you with the poor whom 
you rob. . . . Give not alms from interest 
and usury: I speak to the faithful to whom we 
dispense the Body of Christ. 

I answer that, A thing may be ill-gotten in 
three ways. In the first place a thing is ill- 
gotten if it be due to the person from whom it 
is gotten, and may not be kept by the person 
who has obtained' possession of it; as in the 
case of rapine, theft and usury, and of such 
things a man may not give alms since he is 
bound to restore them. 

Secondly, a thing is ill-gotten, when he that 
has it may not keep it, and yet he may not 
return it to the person from whom he re- 
ceived it, because he received it unjustly, while 
the latter gave it unjustly. This happens in 
simony, wherein both giver and receiver con- 
travene the justice of the Divine Law, so that 
restitution is to be made not to the giver, but 
by giving alms. The same applies to all simi- 
lar cases of illegal giving and receiving. 

Thirdly, a thing is ill-gotten, not because 
the taking was unlawful, but because it is the 
outcome of something unlawful, as in the case 
of a woman’s profits from whoredom. This is 
filthy lucre properly so called, because the 
practice of whoredom is filthy and against the 
Law of God, yet the woman does not act un- 
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justly or unlawfully in taking the money. 
Consequently it is lawful to keep and to give 
in alms what is thus acquired by an unlawful 
action. 

Reply Obj. 1, As Augustine says (Dc Verb. 
Dom. XXXV. 2), Some have misunderstood this 
saying of Our Lord, so as to take another’s 
property and give thereof to the poor, think- 
ing that they are fulfilling the commandment 
by so doing. This interpretation must be 
amended. Yet all riches are called riches of 
iniquity, as stated in De Qucest. Ev. ii. 34, be- 
cause riches are not unjust save for those who 
are themselves tinjttst, and put all their trust 
in them. Or, according to Ambrose in his 
commentary on Luke xvi. 9, Make unto your- 
selves friends, etc., He calls mammon unjust, 
because it draws our affections by the various 
allurements of wealth — Or, because among the 
many ancestors whose property you inherit, 
there is one who took the property of others 
unjustly, although you know nothing about it, 
as Basil says in a homily [loc. cit. A. S). — Or, 
all riches are styled riches of iniquity, i.e., of 
inequality, because they are not distributed 
eqrially among all, one being in need, and an- 
otW in affluence, 

Reply Obj. 2. We have already explained 
how alms may be given out of the profits of 
whoredom, Yet sacrifices and oblations were 
not made therefrom at tlie altar, both on ac- 
count of the scandal, and through reverence 
for sacred things. It is also lawful to give alms 
out of the proMs of simony, because they are 
not due to him who paid, indeed he deserves 
to lose them. But as to the profits from 
games of chance, there would seem to be some- 
thing unlawful as being contrary to the Divine 
Law, when a man wins from one who cannot 
alienate his property, such as minors, lunatics 
and so forth, or when a man, with the desire 
of making money out of another man, entices 
him to play, and wins from him by cheating. 
In these cases he is bound to restitution, and 
consequently cannot give away his gains in 
alms. Then again there would seem to be 
something unlawful as being against the posi- 
tive civil law, which altogether forbids any 
such profits. Since, however, a civil law does 
not bind all, but only those who are subject to 
that law, and moreover may be abrogated 
through desuetude, it follows that all such as 
ar6 bound by these laws are bound to make 
restitution of such gains, unless perchance the 
cbhtrary custom prevail, or unless a man win 
frdm one who enticed him to play, in which 
Case he is not bound to restitution, because 

*• The cLUQtation is from the works of Ambrosiaster. 
Thomas 


the loser does not deserve to be paid back; 
and yet he cannot lawfidly keep what he has 
won, so long as that positive law is in force, 
wherefore in this case he ought to give it away 
in alms. 

Reply Obj. 3. All things are common prop- 
erty in a case of extreme necessity. Hence one 
who is in such dire straits may take another’s 
goods in order to succor himself, if he can find 
no one who is willing to give him something. 
For the same reason a man may retain what 
belongs to another, and give alms thereof ; or 
even take something if there be no other way 
of succoring the one who is in need. If how- 
ever this be possible without danger, he must 
ask the owner’s consent, and then succor the 
poor man who is in extreme necessity. 

EIGHTH ARTICLE 

Whether One Who Is under Another's Power Con 
Give Alms? 

We proceed thus lo the Eighth Article : — 

Objection 1 . It would seem thaf one who is 
under another’s power can give alms. For re- 
ligious are under the power of their prelates 
to whom they have vowed oljcdicnco. Now 
if it were unlawful for them to give alims, they 
would lose by entering the state of religion, 
for as Ambrose"' says on 1 Tim. iv. 8: "Duti- 
fulness (Douay, — Godliness) is profitable to 
all things”: The sum total of the Christian 
religion consists in doing one’s duty by all, 
and the most creditable way of doing this is to 
give alms. Therefore those who are in an- 
other’s power can give alms. 

Obj. 2. Further, a wife is under her hus- 
band’s power (Gen. ill. 16). But a wife can 
give alms since she is her husband’s partner ; 
hence it is related of the Blessed Lucy that 
she gave alms without the knowledge of her 
betrothed.* Therefore a person is not pre- 
vented from giving alms, by being under an- 
other’s power. 

Obj. 3. Further, the subjection of children 
to their parents is founded on nature, where- 
fore the Apostle says (Eph. vi. 1): Children, 
obey your parents in the Lord. But, appar- 
ently, children may give alms out of their 
parents’ property. For it is their own, since 
they are the heirs ; wherefore, since they can 
employ it for some bodily use, it seems that 
much more can they use it in giving alms so 
as to profit tlieir souls. Therefore those who 
are under another’s power can give alms. 

Obj. 4. Further, servants are under their 
master’s power, according to Tit. ii. 9: Ex- 

Cf. Index to ecclesiastical authorities quoted by S. 


_ ^Sponsus, The matrimonial institutions of the Romans were so entirely different from ours that sponsus 
IS no longer accuratfeiy rendered either husband or betrothed. 
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hort servants to be obedient to their masters. 
Sow they may lawfully do anything that will 
profit their masters: and this would be espe- 
cially the case if they gave alms for thorn. 
Therefore those who arc under another’s power 
can give alms. 

On the contrary, Alms should not be given 
out of another’s property ; and each one should 
give alms out of the just profit of his own la- 
bor, as Augustine says {Be Verb. Dom., 
XXXV. 2). Now if those who are subject to 
anyone were to give alms, this would be out 
of another’s property. Therefore those who 
are under another’s power cannot give alms. 

I answer that, Anyone who is under another’s 
power must, as such, lie ruled in accordance 
with the power of his superior: for the natu- 
ral order demands that the inferior should be 
ruled according to its superior. Therefore in 
those matters in which the inferior is subject 
to his superior, his ministrations must be sub- 
ject to the superior’s permission. 

Accordingly he that is under another’s power 
must not give alms of anything in respect of 
which he is subject to that other, except in so 
far as he has lieen commissioned by his supe- 
rior. But if he has something in respect of 
which he is not under the power of his supe- 
rior, he is no longer subject to another in its 
regard, being independent in respect of that 
particular thing, and he can give alms there- 
from. 

Reply Obj. 1. If a monk be dispensed 
through being commissioned by his superior, 
he can give alms from the property of his mon- 
aster, in accordance with the terms of his com- 
mission ; but if he has no such dispensation, 
since he has nothing of his own, he cannot 
give alms without his abbot’s permission either 
express or presumed for some proliable rea- 
son: except in a case of extreme necessity, 
when it would be lawful for him to commit a 
theft in order to give an alms. Nor does it 
follow that he is worse off than before, because, 
as stated in Be Eccles. Dogm. (Ixxi), it is a 
good thing to give one’s property to the poor 
little by Utile, but it is better still to give all 
at once in order to follow Christ, and being 
freed from care, to be needy with Christ. 

Reply Obj. 2. A wife, who has other prop- 
erty besides her dowry which is for the sup- 
port of the burdens of marriage, whether that 
property be gained by her own industry or 
by any other lawful means, can give alms, out 
of that property, without asking her husband’s 
permission: yet such alms should be moder- 
ate, lest through giving too much she impover- 
ish her husband. Otherwise she ought not to 
give alms without the express or presumed con- 
sent of her husband, except in cases of neces- 
sity, as stated, in the case of a monk, in the 
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preceding Reply. For though the wife be her 
husband’s equal in the marriage act, yet in 
matters of housekeeping, the head of the wo- 
man is the man, as the Apostle says (1 Cor. 
xi. 3). As regards Blessed Lucy, she had a 
betrothed, not a husband, wherefore she could 
give alms with her mother’s consent. 

Reply Obj. 3. What belongs to the children 
belongs also to the father; wherefore the child 
cannot give alms, except in such small quan- 
tity that one may presume the father to be 
willing: unless, perchance, the father authorize 
his child to dispose of any particular property. 
The same applies to servants. Hence the 
Reply to the Fourth Objection is clear. 


NINTH ARTICLE 

Whether One Ought to Give Alms to Those Rather 
Who Arc More Closely United to Us? 

We proceed thus to the Ninth Article;— 

Objection 1. It would seem that one ought 
not to give alms to those rather who are more 
closely united to us. For it is written (Ecclus. 
xii. 4, 6) : Give to the merciful and uphold not 
the sinner . . . Bo good to the humble and give 
not to the ungodly. Now it happens sometimes 
that those who are closely united to us are 
sinful and ungodly. Therefore we ought not 
to give alms to them in preference to others. 

Obj. 2. Further, alms should be given that 
we may receive an eternal reward in return, 
according to Matth. vi. 18; And thy Father 
Who seetk in secret, will repay thee. Now the 
eternal reward is gained chiefly by the alms 
which are given to the saints, according to 
Luke xvi. 9 : Make unto you friends of the 
mammon of iniquity, that when you shall fail, 
they may receive you into everlasting dwell- 
ings, which passage Augustine expounds {Be 
Verb. Bom. xxxv. 1): Who shall have ever^ 
lasting dwellings unless the saints of God? 
And who are they that shall be received by 
them into their dwellings, if not those who suc- 
cor them in their needs? Therefore alms 
should Ije given to the more holy persons 
rather than to those who are more closely 
united to us. 

Obj. 3. Further, man is more closely united 
to himself. But a man cannot give himself an 
alms. Therefore it seems that we are not 
bound to give alms to those who are most 
closely united to us. 

On the contrary. The Apostle says ( 1 Tim. 
V. 8) : // any man have not care of his own, 
and especially of those of his house, he hath 
denied the faith, and is worse than an infidel. 

I answer that, As Augustine says {De Doctr. 
Christ, i. 28), it falls to i;s by lot, as it were, 
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to have to look to the welfare of those who are 
more closely united to tis. Nevertheless in this 
matter we must employ discretion, according 
to the various degrees of connection, holiness 
and utility. For we ought to give alms to one 
who is much holier and in greater want, and 
to one who is more useful to the common weal, 
rather than to one who is more closely united 
to us, especially if the latter be not very 
closely united, and has no special claim on our 
care then and there, and who is not in very 
urgent need. 

Reply Obj. 1. We ought not to help a sinner 
as such, that is by encouraging him to sin, but 
as roan, that is by supporting his nature. 

Reply Obj. 2. Almsdeeds deserve on two 
counts to receive an eternal reward. First be- 
cause they are rooted in charity, and in this 
respect an almsdeed is meritorious in so far 
as it observes the order of charity, which re- 
quires that, other things being equal, we 
should, in preference, help those who are more 
closely connected with us, Wherefore Ambrose 
says {De Oficiis, i. 30) ; It is with commend- 
able liberality that you forget not your kin- 
dred, if you know them to be in need, for it 
is better that you should yourself help your 
own family, who would be ashamed to beg help 
from others. Secondly, almsdeeds deserve to 
be rewarded eternally, through the merit of 
the recipient, who prays for the giver, and it 
is in this sense that Augustine is speaking. 

Reply Obj. 3. Since almsdeeds are works 
of mercy, just as a man does not, properly 
speaking, pity himself, but only by a kind of 
comparison, as stated above (Q. 30, AA. 1, 2), 
so too, properly speaking, no man gives him- 
self an alms, unless he act in another’s person; 
thus when a man is appointed to distribute 
alms, he can take something for himself, if 
he be in want, on the same ground as when he 
gives to others. 

TENTH ARTICLE 

Whether Alms Should Be Given in Abundance? 

We proceed thus to the Tenth Article : — 
Objection 1. It would seem that alms should 
not be given in abundance. For we ought to 
give alms to those chiefly who are most closely 
connected with us. But we ought not to give 
to them in such a way that they are likely to 
become richer thereby, as Ambrose says {De 
Offic. i. 30). Therefore neither should we give 
abundantly to others. 

Obj. 2. Further, Ambrose says {ibid.): We 
should not lavish our wealth on others all at 
once, We should dole it out by degrees. But to 
give abundantly is to give lavishly. Therefore 
alms should not be given in abundance. 


Obj. 3. Further, the Apostle says (2 Cor. 
viii. 13) : Not that others should be cased, i.e., 
should live on you without working them- 
selves, and you burthened, i.e. impoverished. 
But this would be the result if alms were given 
in abundance. Therefore we ought not to give 
alms abundantly. 

On the contrary. It is written (Tob. iv. 9) : 
If thou have much, give abundantly. 

I answer that. Alms may be considered 
abundant in relation either to the giver, or to 
the recipient: in relation to the giver, when 
that which a man gives is great as compared 
with his means. To give thus is praiseworthy, 
wherefore Our Lord (Luke xxi. 3, 4) com- 
mended the widow because of her wa}it, she 
cast in all the living that she had. Neverthe- 
less those conditions must be observed which 
were laid down when we .spoke of giving alms 
out of one’s necessary gootls (A. 9). 

On the part of the recipient, an alms may 
be abundant in two ways; first l)y relieving 
his need sufficiently, and in this sense it is 
praiseworthy to give alms; secondly, by re- 
lieving his need more than sufficiently; this 
is not praiseworthy, and it would Im better to 
give to several that are in need, wherefore the 
Apostle says (1 Cor. xiii. 3): If 1 should dis- 
tribute . . . to feed the poor, on which words a 
gloss comments: Thus we are warned to be 
careful in giving alms, and to give, not to one 
only, but to many, that ive may profit many. 

Reply Obj. 1. This argument considers 
abundance of alms as exceeding the needs of 
the recipient. 

Reply Obj. 2. The passage quoted considers 
abundance of alms on the part of the giver ; 
but the sense is that God does not wish a man 
to lavish all his wealth at once, except when he 
changes his state of life, wherefore he goes on 
to say: Except we imitate Eliseus who slew 
his oxen and fed the poor with what he had, so 
that no household cares might keep him back 
(3 Kings xix. 21). 

Reply Obj. 3. In the passage quoted the 
words, not that others should be eased or re- 
freshed, refer to that abundance of alms which 
surpasses the need of the recipient, to whom 
one should give alms not that he may have an 
easy life, but that he may have relief. Never- 
theless we must bring discretion to bear on 
the matter, on account of the various condi- 
tions of men, some of whom are more daintily 
nurtured, and need finer food and clothing. 
Hence Ambrose says {De Offic. i. 30) : When 
you give an alms to a man, you should take 
into consideration his age and his weakness; 
and sometimes the shame which proclaims his 
good birth; and again that perhaps he has 
fallen from riches to indigence through no 
fault of his own. 
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With regard to the words that follow, and would he better to give in abundance, btit be- 

you burthened, they refer to abundance on cause he fears for the weak, and he admon- 

the part of the giver. Yet, as a gloss says on ishes them so to give that they lack not for 

the same passage, he says this, not because it themselves. 


QUESTION 33 
Of Fraterna! Correction 


{In Etght 

We must now consider Fraternal Correction, 
under which head there are eight points of in- 
quiry: (1) Whether fraternal correction is an 
act of charity? (2) Whether it is a matter of 
precept? (3) Whether this precept binds all, 
or only superiors? (4) Whether this precept 
binds the subject to correct his superior? 

(5) Whether a sinner may correct anyone? 

(6) Whether one ought to correct a person who 
becomes worse through being corrected? 

(7) Whether secret correction should precede 
denouncement? (8) Whether witnesses should 
be called before denouncenrent? 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether Fraternal Correction Is an Act of Charity? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. Tt would seem that fraternal 
correction is not an act of charity. For a 
gloss on Matth. xviii. IS, If thy brother shall 
offend against thee, says that a man should re- 
prove his brother out of zeal for justice. But 
justice is a distinct virtue from charity. There- 
fore fraternal correction is an act, not of char- 
ity, but of justice. 

Obj. 2. Further, fraternal correction is given 
by secret admonition. Now admonition is a 
kind of counsel, which is an act of prudence, 
for a prudent man is one who is of good coun- 
sel {Ethic, vi. S). Therefore fraternal correc- 
tion is an act, not of charity, but of prudence. 

Obj. 3. Further, contrary acts do not belong 
to the same virtue. Now it is an act of charity 
to bear with a sinner, according to Gal. vi. 2 : 
Eear ye one another’s burdens, and so you 
shall fulfil the law of Christ, which is the law 
of charity. Therefore it seems that the correc- 
tion of a sinning brother, which is contrary to 
bearing with him, is not an act of charity. 

On the contrary. To correct the wrongdoer 
is a spiritual almsdeed. But almsdeeds are 
works of charity, as stated above (Q. 32, A. 1 ). 
Therefore fraternal correction is an act of 
charity. 

I answer that. The correction of the wrong- 
doer is a remedy which should be employed 
against a man’s sin. Now a man’s sin may be 
considered in two ways, first as being harmful 
to the sinner, secondly as conducing to the 
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harm of others, by hurting or scandalizing 
them, or by being detrimental to the common 
good, the justice of which is disturbed by that 
man’s sin. 

Coiisec{ucntly the correction of a wrongdoer 
is twofold, one which applies a remedy to the 
sin considered as an evil of the sinner himself. 
This is fraternal correction properly so called, 
which is directed to the amendment of the sin- 
ner. Now to do away with anyone’s evil is the 
same as to procure his good: and to procure 
a person’s good is an act of charity, whereby 
we wish ami do our friend well. Cionsequcntly 
fraternal correction also is an act of charily, 
because thereby we drive out our brother’s 
evil, viz. sin, the removal of which pertains to 
charity rather than the removal of an external 
loss, or of a bodily injury, in so much as the 
contrary good of virtue i.s more akin to charily 
than the good of the body or of external things. 
Therefore fraternal correction is an act of 
charity rather than the healing of a bodily 
infirmity, or the relieving of an external bod- 
ily need. 

There is another correction which applies a 
remedy to the sin of the wrongdoer, considered 
as hurtful to others, and especially to the com- 
mon good. This correction is an act of justice, 
whose concern it is to safeguard the rectitude 
of justice between one man and another. 

Reply Obj. 1. This gloss speaks of the sec- 
ond correction which is an act of justice. Or 
if it speaks of the first correction, then it takes 
justice as denoting a general virtue, as we shall 
state further on (Q. S8, A. S), in which sense 
again all sin is iniquity (1 Jo. iii, 4), through 
being contrary to justice. 

Reply Obj. 2. According to the Philosopher 
{Ethic, vi. 12), prudence regulates whatever 
is directed to the end, about which things coun- 
sel and choice are concerned. Nevertheless 
when, guided by prudence, we perform some 
action aright which is directed to the end of 
some virtue, such as temperance or fortitude, 
that action belongs chiefly to the virtue to 
whose end it is directed. Since, then, the ad- 
monition which is given in fraternal correction 
is directed to the removal of a brother’s sin, 
which removal pertains to charity, it is evident 
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that this admonition is chiefly an act of char- 
ity, which virtue commands it, so to speak, 
but secondarily an act of prudence, which ex- 
ecutes and directs the action. 

Reply Ob']. 3. Fraternal correction is not 
opposed to forbearance with the weak, on the 
contrary it results from it. For a man bears 
witlr a sinner, in so far as he is not disturbed 
against him, and retains his goodwill towards 
him : the result being that he strives to make 
him do better. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether Frateinol Correction Is a Matter of Precept? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that fraternal 
correction is not a matter of precept. For 
nothing impossible is a matter of precept, ac- 
cording to the saying of Jerome''': Accursed 
be he who says that God has commanded any- 
thing 'imposs'ible. Now it is written (Ecclcs. 
vii. 14) : Consider the ivorks oj God, that no 
man can correct whom He hath despised. 
Therefore fraternal correction is not a matter 
of precept. 

Ob). 2. Further, all the precepts of the Di- 
vine Law are reduced to the precepts of the 
Decalogue. But fraternal correction does not 
come under any precept of the Decalogue. 
Therefore it is not a matter of precept. 

Obj. 3. Further, the omission of a Divine 
precept is a mortal sin, which has no place in 
a holy man. Yet holy and spiritual men are 
found to omit fraternal correction: since Au- 
gustine says {De Civ. Dei i. 9) : Not only those 
oj low degree, but also those oj h'lgh position, 
refrain jrom reproving others, moved by a 
guilty cupidity, not by the claims oj charily. 
Therefore fraternal correction is not a matter 
of precept, 

Obj. 4. Further, whatever is a matter of 
precept is something due. If, therefore, frater- 
nal correction is a matter of precept, it is due 
to our brethren that we correct them when 
they sin. Now when a man owes anyone a 
material due, such as the payment of a sum of 
money, he must not be content that his credi- 
tor come to him, but he should seek him out, 
that he may pay him his due. Hence we should 
have to go seeking for those who need correc- 
tion, in order that we might correct them; 
which appears to be inconvenient, both on ac- 
pohnt of the great number of sinners, for 
yfhose correction one man could not suffice, 
afid because religious would have to leave the 
cloister in order to reprove men, which would 
be unbecoming. Therefore fraternal correction 
is not a matter of precept. 

On the contrary, Augustine says (De Verb. 

* Pelagius, B.vpos. Symb. ad Damas. 


Dam. xvi. 4) : 'Voti become worse than the. 
sinner ij you jail to correct him. But this 
would not be so unless, by this neglect, one 
omitted to observe some precept. Therefore 
fraternal correction is a matter of precept. 

I answer that. Fraternal correction is a mat- 
ter of precept. We must observe, however, 
that while the negative precepts of the Law 
forbid sinful acts, the positive precepts incul- 
cate acts of virtue. Now sinful acts are evil in 
themselves, and cannot become good, no mat- 
ter how, or when, or where, they are done, be- 
cause of their very nature they are connected 
with an evil end, as stated in Ethic, ii. 6: 
wherefore negative precepts bind always and 
for all times. On the other hand, acts of virtue 
must not be done anyhow, but by observing 
the due circumstances, which arc requisite in 
order that an act be virtuous ; namely, that it 
be done where, when, and how it ought to be 
done. And since the di.sposition of wbalevcr 
is directed to the end dciicnds on the formal 
aspect of the end, the chief of these circum- 
stances of a virluous act is this aspect of the 
end, which in this case is the gootl of virtue. 
If therefore such a circumstance he omitted 
from a virtuous act, as entirely takes away the 
good of virtue, such an act is contrary to a 
precept. If, however, the circumstance omitted 
from a, virtuous act be such as not to destroy 
the virtue altogether, though it doe.s not per- 
fectly attain the good of virtue, it is not 
against a precept. Hence the Philosopher 
{Ethic, ii. 9) says that if we depart but little 
from the mean, it is not contrary to the virtue, 
whereas if we depart much from the mean, 
virtue is destroyed in its act. Now fraternal 
correction is directed to a brother’s amend- 
ment : so that it is a matter of precept, in so 
far as it is necessary for that end, but not so 
as we have to correct our erring brother at all 
places and times. 

Reply Obj. 1. In all good deeds man’s action 
is not efficacious without the Divine assist- 
ance: and yet man must do what is in his 
power. Hence Augustine says (De Correp. et 
Gratia, xv) : Since we ignore who is predestined 
and rvho is not, charity should so guide our 
jeelings, that we wish all to be saved. Conse- 
quently we ought to do our brethren the kind- 
ness of correcting them, with the hope of God’s 
help. 

Reply Obj. 2. As stated above (Q. 32, A. S, 
ad 4), all the precepts about rendering service 
to our neighbor are reduced to the precept 
about the honor due to parents. 

Reply Obj. 3. Fraternal correction may be 
omitted in three ways. 

First, meritoriously, when out of charity one 
omits to correct someone. For Augustine says 
{De Civ. Dei i. 9) : Ij a man refrains jrom 
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chiding and reproving wrongdoers, because he 
awaits a suitable time for so doing, or because 
he fears lest, if he docs so, they may become 
worse, or hinder, oppress, or turn away from 
the faith, others who are weak and need to be 
instructed in a life of goodness and virtue, 
this does not seem to result from covetousness, 
but to be counselled by charity. 

Secondly, fraternal correction may be omit- 
ted in such a way that one commits a mortal 
sin, namely, when (as he says in the same 
passage) one fears what people may think, or 
lest one may suffer grievous pain or death; 
provided, however, that the mind is so domi- 
nated by such things, that it gives them the 
preference to fraternal charity. This would 
seem to be the case when a man reckons that 
he might probaljly withdraw some wrongdoer 
from bin, and yet omits to do so, through fear 
or covetousness. 

Thirdly, such an omission is a venial sin, 
when through fear or covetousness, a man is 
loth to correct his brother’s faults, and yet not 
to such a degree, that if he saw clearly that 
he could withdraw him from sin, he would still 
forbear from so doing, through fear or covet- 
ousness, because in his own mind he prefers 
fraternal charity to these things. It is in this 
way that holy men sometimes omit to correct 
wrongdoers. 

Reply Obj. 4. We are bound to pay that 
which is due to some fixed and certain person, 
whether it be a material or a spiritual good, 
without waiting for him to come to us, but by 
taking proper steps to find him. Wherefore 
just as he that owes money to a creditor should 
seek him, when the time comes, so as to pay 
him what he owes, so he that has spiritual 
charge of some person is bound to seek him 
out, in order to reprove him for a sin. On the 
other hand, we are not bound to seek someone 
on whom to bestow such favors as are due, 
not to any certain person, but to all our neigh- 
bors in general, whether those favors be ma- 
terial or spiritual goods, but it suffices that we 
bestow them when the opportunity occurs; 
because, as Augustine says {De Doctr. Christ. 
i. 28), we must look upon this as a matter of 
chance. For this reason he says {De Verb. 
Dorn. xvi. 1) that Our Lord warns us not to 
be listless in regard of one another’s sins: not 
indeed by being on the lookout for something 
to denounce, but by correcting what we see: 
else we should become spies on the lives of 
others, which is against the saying of Prov. 
xxiv. 1 S : Lie not in wait, nor seek after wick- 
edness in the house of the fust, nor spoil his 
rest. It is evident from this that there is no 
need for religious to leave their cloister in or- 
der to rebuke evil-doers. 

* Origen, Horn. vii. in Jo.'!. 


THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether Fraternal Correction Belongs Only to Prelates? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that fraternal 
correction belongs to prelates alone. For Jer- 
ome'' says: Let priests endeavor to fulfil this 
saying of the Gospel: “If thy brother sin 
against thee,” etc. Now prelates having 
charge of others were usually designated un- 
der the name of priests. Therefore it seems 
that fraternal correction belongs to prelates 
alone. 

Ob). 2. Further, fraternal correction is a 
spiritual alms. Now corporal almsgiving be- 
longs to those who are placed above others in 
temporal matters, i.e. to the rich. Therefore 
fraternal correction belongs to those who are 
placed above others in spiritual matters, i.e. to 
prelates. 

Obj. 3. Further, when one man reproves 
another he moves hin\ by his rebuke to some- 
thing better. Now in the physical order the 
inferior is moved by the superior. Therefore 
in the order of virtue also, which follows the 
order of nature, it belongs to prelates alone to 
correct inferiors. 

On the contrary. It is written {Dist. xxiv, 
qu. 3, Can. Tam Sacerdotes ) : Both priests 
and ail the rest of the faithful should be most 
solicitous for those who perish, so that their 
reproof may either correct their sinful ways, 
or, if they be incorrigible, cut them off from 
the Church. 

I answer that. As stated above (A. 1), cor- 
rection is twofold. One is an act of charity, 
which seeks in a special way the recovery of 
an erring brother by means of a simple warn- 
ing: such like correction belongs to anyone 
who has charity, be he subject or prelate. 

But there is another correction which is an 
act of justice purposing the common good, 
which is procured not only by warning one’s 
brother, but also, sometimes, by punishing 
him, that others may, through fear, desist from 
sin. Such a correction belongs only to prelates, 
whose business it is not only to admonish, but 
also to correct by means of punishments. 

Reply Obj. 1. Even as regards that fraternal 
correction which is common to all, prelates 
have a grave responsibility, as Augustine says 
{De Civ. Dei i. 9) : for just as a man ought to 
bestow temporal favors on those especially of 
whom he has temporal care, so too ought he 
to confer spiritual favors, such as correction, 
teaching and the like, on those who are en- 
trusted to his spiritual care. Therefore Jerome 
does not mean that the precept of fraternal 
correction concerns priests only, but that it 
concerns them chiefly. 

Reply Ob\. 2, Just as he who has the means 
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wlierewilli to give corporal assistance is rich 
in this respect, so he whose reason is gifted 
■with a sane judgment, so as to be able to cor- 
rect another’s wrong-doing, is, in this respect, 
to be looked on as a superior. 

Reply Ob}. 3. Even in the physical order 
certain things act mutually on one another, 
through being in some respect higher than one 
another, in so far as each is somewhat in act, 
and somewhat in potentiality with regard to 
another. In like manner one man can correct 
another in so far as he has a sane judgment in 
a matter wherein the other sins, though he is 
not his superior simply. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whelher a Man Is Bound to Correct His Prelate? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 
Objection 1. It would seem that no man is 
bound to correct his prelate. For it is written 
(Exod. xix. 12): The beast that shall touch 
the mount shall be .stoned,* and (2 Kings 
vi. 7 ) it is related that the Lord struck Oza for 
touching the ark. Now the mount and the ark 
signify our prelates. Therefore prelates should 
not be corrected by their subjects. 

Obj. 2. Further, a gloss on Gal. ii. 11, I 
withstood him to the face, adds : as an equal. 
Therefore, since a subject is not equal to his 
prelate, he ought not to correct him. 

Obj. 3. Further, Gregory says {Moral. 
xxiii. 8) that one ought not to presume to re- 
prove the conduct of holy men, unless one 
thinks better of oneself. But one ought not 
to think better of oneself than of one’s prelate. 
Therefore one ought not to correct one’s 
prelate. 

On the contrary, Augustine says in his 
Rule: Show mercy not only to yourselves, 
but also to him who, being in the higher posi- 
tion amrng you, is therefore in greater danger. 
But fraternal correction is a work of mercy. 
Therefore even prelates ought to be corrected. 

I answer that, A subject is not competent to 
admi liisLer to his prelate the correction which 
is an act of justice through the coercive nature 
of punishment: but the fraternal correction 
which is an act of charity is within the com- 
petency of everyone in respect of any person 
towards whom he is bound by charity, pro- 
vided there be something in that person which 
requires correction. 

Now an act which proceeds from a habit or 
power extends to whatever is contained under 
the object of that power or habit: thus vision 
extends to all things comprised in the object 
of sight. Since, however, a virtuous act needs 
to be moderated by due circumstances, it fol- 


lows that when a subject corrects his prelate, 
he ought to do so in a becoming manner, not 
with impudence and harshness, but with 
gentleness and respect. Flence the Apostle 
says (1 Tim. v. 1) : An ancient man rebuke 
not, but entreat him as a father. V/herefore 
Dionysius finds fault with the monk Demoph- 
ilus {Ep. viii), for rebuking a priest with 
insolence, by striking and turning him out of 
the church. 

Reply Obj. 1. It would seem that a subject 
touches his prelate inordinately when he up- 
braids him with insolence, as also when he 
speaks ill of him : and this is signified by God’s 
condemnation of those who touched the mount 
and the ark. 

Reply Obj. 2. To withstand anyone in pub- 
lic exceeds the mode of fraternal correction, 
and so Paul would not have withstood Peter 
then, unless he were in some way his e(|ual as 
regards the detensc of the faith. But one who 
is not an equal can reprove privately and re- 
spectfully. Flence the Apostle in writing to 
the Colossians (iv. J7) tells them to admonish 
their prelate: Say to Archippiis: Fulfil thy 
ministry.-]- It must be observed, however, that 
if the faith were endangered, a subject ought 
to rebuke his prelate even publicly. Flence 
Paul, who was Peter’s subject, rebuked him 
in public, on account of the imminent danger 
of scandal concerning faith, and, as the gloss 
of Augustine says on Gal. ii. 11, Peter gave an 
example to superiors, that if at any time they 
should happen to stray from the straight path, 
they sho^dd not disdain to be reproved by 
their subjects. 

Reply Obj. Z. To presume oneself to be sim- 
ply better than one’s prelate, would seem t& 
savor of presumptuous pride; but there is no 
presumption in thinking oneself better in some 
respect, because, in this life, no man is with- 
out some fault. We must also remember that 
when a man reproves his prelate charitably , it 
does not follow that he thinks himself any 
better, but merely that he offers his helj) to 
one who, being in the higher position among 
you, is therefore in greater danger, as Augus- 
tine observes in his Rule quoted above. 

FIFTH ARTICLE 

Whether a Sinner Ought to Reprove a Wrongdoer? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that a sinner 
ought to reprove a wrongdoer. For no man 
is excused from obeying a precept by having 
committed a sin. But fraternal correction is a 
matter of precept, as stated above (A, 2). 
Therefore it seems that a man ought not to 


Vulg.j Everyone that shall touch the mounts dying he shall die. 
t Vulg., Take heed to the ministry which thou hast received in the Lord, that thou fulfil it. Cf. 2 Tim. iv. 
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forbear from such like correction lor the rea- a just man. Hence Augustine says (De Serm. 
son that he has committed a sin. Dom. in Monte ii. 19) : To reprove the faults 

Obj. 2. Further, spiritual almsdeeds are of of others is the duty of good and kindly men: 
more account than corporal almsdeeds. Now when a wicked man rebukes anyone, his re- 
owe who is in sin ought not to abstain from buke is the latter’s acquittal. And so, as Au- 
administering corporal alms. Much less there- gustine says {ibid .) : When we have to find 
fore ought he, on account of a previous sin, to fault with anyone, we should think whether 
refrain from correcting wrongdoers. we were never guilty of his sin ; and then we 

Obj. 3. Further, it is written (1 Jo. i. 8); must remember that we are men, and might 
If we say that we have no sin, we deceive our- have been guilty of it ; or that we once had it 
selves. Therefore if, on account of a sin, a man on our conscience, but have it no longer: and 
is hindered from reproving his brother, there then we should bethink ourselves that we are 
will be none to reprove the wrongdoer. But all weak, in order that our reproof may be the 
the latter proposition is unreasonable; there- outcome, not of hatred, but of pity. But if 
fore the former is also. we find that we are guilty of the same sin, we 

On the contrary, Isidore says (Dc Summo must not rebuke him, but groan with him, and 
Bono iii. 32) : He that is subject to vice should invite him to repent with us. It follows from 
not correct the vices of others. Again it is writ- this that, if a sinner reprove a wrongdoer 
ten (Rom. ii. 1): Wherein thou judgest an- with humility, he does not sin, nor docs he 
other, thou condemnest thyself. For thou dost bring a further condemnation on himself, al- 
thc same things which thou judgest. though thereby he proves himself deserving of 

I ansiucr that, As stated above (A. 3, ad 2), condemnation, either in his brother’s or in his 
to correct a wrongdoer belongs to a man, in own conscience, on account of his previous sin. 
so far as his reason is gifted with right Judg- Hence the Replies to the Objections are 
ment. Now sin, as stated above (I-II, Q. 85, clear. 

AA. 1, 2), does not destroy the good of nature sixth Article 

so as to deprive the sinner’s reason of all right 0 from Correefmg Some- 

judgment and in this respect he may be com- h Feo, Lest He Become Worse? 

petent to nnd fault with others for committing 

sin. Nevertheless a previous sin proves some- We proceed thus to the Sixth Article : — 

what of a hindrance to this correction, for Objection 1. It would seem that one ought 

three reasons. First because this previous sin not to forbear from correcting someone 
renders a man unworthy to rebuke another ; through fear lest he become worse. For sin is 

and especially is he unworthy to correct an- weakness of the soul, according to Ps. vi. 3 : 

other for a lesser sin, if he himself has com- Have mercy on me, 0 Lord, for I am weak. 

mitted a greater. Hence Jerome says on the Now he that has charge of a sick person, must 

words, Why^ seest thou the mote? etc. (Matth. not cease to take care of him, even if he be 

y’li. Z) ■. He is speaking of those who, while they fractious or contemptuous, because then the 

are themselves guilty of mortal sin, have no danger is greater, as in the case of madmen. 
patience with the lesser sins of their brethren. Much more, therefore should one correct a 
Secondly, such like correction becomes un- sinner, no matter how badly he takes it. 
seemly, on account of the scandal which en- Obj. 2. Further, according to Jerome vital 
sues therefrom, if the corrector’s sin be well truths are not to be foregone on account of 
known, because it would seem that he corrects, scandal. Now God’s commandments are vital 
not out of charity, but more for the sake of truths. Since, therefore, fraternal correction 
ostentation. Hence the words of Matth. vii. 4, is a matter of precept, as stated above (A. 2), 
How sayest thou to thy brother? etc. are ex- it seems that it should not be foregone for fear 
pounded by Chrysostom* thus; That is, — of scandalizing the person to be corrected. 
"With what object?” Out of charity, think Obj. 3. Further, according to the Apostle 
you, that you may save your neighbor? No, (Rom. iii. 8) we should not do evil that good 
because you would look after your own sal- may come of it. Therefore, in like manner, 
vation first. What you want is, not to save good should not be omitted lest evil befall. 
others, but to hide your evil deeds with good Now fraternal correction is a good thing. 
teaching, and to seek to be praised by men Therefore it should not be omitted for fear 
for your knowledge. lest the person corrected become worse. 

Thirdly, on account of the rebuker’s pride; On the contrary, It is written (Prov.ix. 8) ; 
when, for instance, a man thinks lightly of his Rebuke not a scorner lest he hate thee, where 
own sins, and, in his own heart, sets himself a gloss remarks; You must not fear lest the 
above his neighbor, judging the latter’s sins scorner insult you when you rebuke him: 
with harsh severity, as though he himself were rather should you bear in mind that by mak- 
* Horn. xvii. in the Opus hnperjectum falsetv ascribed to S. John Chrysostom. 
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ing him hate you, you may make him worse. 
Therefore one ought to forego fraternal cor- 
rection, when we fear lest we may make a man 
worse. 

/ answer that, As stated above (A. 3) the 
correction of the wrongdoer is twofold. One, 
which belongs to prelates, and is directed to 
the common good, has coercive force. Such 
correction should not be omitted lest the per- 
son corrected be disturbed, both because if he 
is unwilling to amend his ways of his own ac- 
cord, he should be made to cease sinning by 
being punished, and because, if he be incor- 
rigible, the common good is safeguarded in 
this way, since the order of justice is observed, 
and others are deterred by one being made an 
example of. Hence a judge does not desist 
from pronouncing sentence of condemnation 
against a sinner, for fear of disturbing him or 
his friends. 

The other fraternal correction is directed to 
the amendment of the wrongdoer, whom it does 
not coerce, but merely admonishes. Conse- 
quently when it is deemed probable that the 
sinner will not take the warning, and will be- 
come worse, such fraternal correction should 
be foregone, because the means should be reg- 
ulated according to the requirements of 
the end. 

Reply Obj. 1. The doctor uses force towards 
a madman, who is unwilling to submit to bis 
treatment ; and this may be compared with the 
correction administered by prelates, which has 
coercive power, but not with simple fraternal 
correction. 

Reply Ob). 2. Fraternal correction is a mat- 
ter of precept, in so far as it is an act of virtue, 
and it will be a virtuous act in so far as it is 
proportionate to the end. Consequently when- 
ever it is a hindrance to the end, for instance 
when a man becomes worse through it, it is no 
longer a vital truth, nor is it a matter of 
precept. 

Reply Obj. 3. Whatever is directed to an 
end, becomes good through being directed to 
the end. Hence whenever fraternal correction 
hinders the end, namely the amendment of 
our brother, it is no longer good, so that when 
such a correction is omitted, good is not omit- 
ted lest evil should befall. 

SEVENTH ARTICLE 

Vfhbther the Precept’ of Fraternal Correction Demands 

' Thbt a Private Admonition Should Precede 
Denunciation? 

We- proceed thus to the Seventh Article : — 
Objection 1. It would seem that the precept 
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of fraternal correction does not demand that 
a private admonition should precetle denunci- 
ation. For, in works of charity, we should 
above all follow the example of Cod, accord- 
ing to Eph. V. 1, 2 : Be yc Jolloivcrs of God, as 
most dear children, and walk in love. Now 
God sometimes punishes a man for a sin, with- 
out previously warning him in secret. There- 
fore it seems that there is no need for a pri- 
vate admonition to precede denunciation. 

Ob). 2. Further, according to Augustine (He 
Mendacio xv), we learn from the deeds of holy 
men how we ought to understand the t om- 
mandments of Holy Writ. Now amonjg the 
deeds of holy men we find that a hidden sin is 
publicly denounced, without any previous ad- 
monition in private. Thus we ri'ad (Cen. 
xxxvii. 2) that Joseph accused his brethren to 
his father of a mo.\t wicked crime: and (Acts 
V. 4, 9) that Teter publicly denounced Ananias 
and Saphira who had secretly by fraud kept 
back the price of the. land, wilhout beforehand 
admonishing them in private; nor do we read 
that Our Lord admonished judas in secret be- 
fore denouncing him. 'I'herefore the precept 
does not require that secret admonition should 
precede public denunciation. 

Obj. 3. Further, it is a graver matter to ac- 
cuse tlian to denounce. Now one may go to 
the length of accusing a person publicly, with- 
out previously admonishing him in secret: for 
it is decided in the Decretal (Cap. Qiialitcr, 
xiv, De Accusationibiis) that nothing else need 
precede accusation except inscription^' There- 
fore it seems that the precept does not require 
that a secret admonition should precede pub- 
lic denunciation. 

Obj. 4. Further, it does not seem probable 
that the customs observed by religious in gen- 
eral are contrary to the precepts of Christ. 
Now it is customary among religious orders to 
proclaim this or that one for a fault, without 
any previous secret admonition. Therefore it 
seems that this admonition is not required by 
the precept. 

Obj. 5. Further, religious are bound to obey 
their prelates. Now a prelate sometimes com- 
mands either all in general, or someone in par- 
ticular, to tell him if they know of anything 
that requires correction. Therefore it would 
seem that they are bound to tell them this, 
even before any secret admonition. Therefore 
the precept does not require secret admonition 
before public demmeiation. 

On the contrary, Augustine says {De Verb. 
Dorn. xvi. 4) on the words. Rebuke him be- 
tween thee and him alone (Matth. xviii. IS) : 
Aiming at his amendment, while avoiding his 


The aCcilsfer was bound by Roman Law to endorse {sc iitscribere) the writ of accusation. The effect 
i* endorscmeht or^ inscription was that the accuser bound himself, if he failed to prove the accusation, 
suffer the same ounishment as the accused would have to suffer if proved guilty. 
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disgrace: since perhaps from shame he might 
begin to defend his sin; and him whom yon 
thought to make a better man, yon make 
worse. Now we are bound by the precept of 
charity to beware lest our brother become 
worse. Therefore the order of fraternal cor- 
rection comes under the precept. 

7 answer that, With regard to the public 
denunciation of sins it is necessary to make a 
distinction : because sins may be either public 
or secret. In the case of public sins, a remedy 
is required not only for the sinner, that he 
may iDecome better, but also for others, who 
know of his sin, lest they be scandalized. 
Wherefore such like sins should be denounced 
in public, according to the saying of the Apos- 
tle (1 'rim, V. 20) : Them that sin reprove be- 
fore all, that the rest also may have fear, 
which is to be understood as referring to pub- 
lic sins, as Augustine slates (Dc Verb. 
Dorn. xvi. 7). 

On the other hand, in the ease of secret sins, 
the words of Our T.ord seem to a[)ply (Matth. 
xviii. IS) ; If thy brother shall offend against 
thee, etc. For if he offend thee publicly in the 
presence of others, he no longer sins against 
thee alone, but also against others whom he 
disturbs. Since, however, a man’s neighbor 
may take offense even at his secret sins, it 
seems that we must make yet a further dis- 
tinction. For certain secret sins are hurtful 
to our neighbor either in his body or in his 
soul, as, for instance, when a man plots se- 
cretly to betray his country to its enemies, or 
when a heretic secretly turns other men away 
from the faith. And since he that sins thus in 
secret, sins not only against you in particular, 
but also against others, it is necessary to take 
steps to denounce him at once, in order to pre- 
vent him doing such harm, unless by chance 
you were firmly persuaded that this evil re- 
sult would be prevented by admonishing him 
secretly. On the other hand there are other 
sins which injure none but the sinner, and the 
person sinned against, either because he alone 
is hurt by the sinner, or at least because he 
alone knows about his sin, and then our one 
purpose should be to succor our sinning 
brother : and just as the physician of the body 
restores the sick man to health, if possible, 
without cutting off a limb, but, if this be un- 
avoidable, cuts off a limb which is least indis- 
pensable, in order to preserve the life of the 
whole body, so too he who desires his brother’s 
amendment should, if possible, so amend him 
as regards his conscience, that he keep his 
good name. 

For a good name is useful, first of all to the 
sinner himself, not only in temporal matters, 
wherein a man suffers many losses, if he lose 
his good name, but also in spiritual matters. 


because many are restrained from sinning, 
through fear of dishonor, so that when a man 
finds his honor lost, he puts no curb on his 
sinning. lienee Jeiome says on Matth. 
xviii. IS; If he sin against thee, thou shauldst 
rebuke him in private, lest he persist in his 
sin if he shoidd once become shameless or un- 
abashed. Secondly, we ought to safeguard our 
sinning brother’s good name, both because the 
dishonor of one leads to the dishonor of others, 
according to the saying of Augustine {Ep. ad 
pleb. Ilipponens. Ixxviii) : When a few of those 
soho bear a name for holiness are reported 
falsely or proved in truth to have done any- 
thing wrong, people will seek by busily repeat- 
ing it to make it believed of all: and also be- 
cause when one man's sin is made public others 
are incited to sin likewise. 

Since, however, one’s conscience should be 
preferred to a good name. Our Lord wished 
that we should publicly denounce our brother 
and so deliver his conscience from sin, even 
though he should forfeit his good name. "Phere- 
forc it is evident that the precept requires a 
secret admonition to precede public denun- 
ciation. 

Reply Obj. 1 . Whatever is hidden, is known 
to God, wherefore hidden sins are to the judg- 
ment of God, just what public sins are to the 
judgment of man. Nevertheless God does re- 
buke sinners sometimes by secretly admonish- 
ing them, so to speak, with an inward inspira- 
tion, either while they wake or while they 
sleep, according to Job xxxiii. lS-17: By a 
dream in a vision by night, when deep sleep 
falleth upon men . . . then He openeth the ears 
of men, and teaching instimeteth them in what 
they are to learn, that He may withdraw a 
man from the things he is doing. 

Reply Obj. 2. Our Lord as God knew the 
sin of Judas as though it were public, where- 
fore He could have made it known at once, 
Yet He did not, but warned Judas of his sin 
in words that were obscure. The sin of Ana- 
nias and Saphira was denounced by Peter act- 
ing as God’s executor, by Whose revelation 
he knew of their sin. With regard to Joseph 
it is probable that he warned his brethren, 
though Scripture does not say so. Or we may 
say that the sin was public with regard to his 
brethren, wherefore it is stated in the plural 
that he accused his brethren. 

Reply Obj. 3. When there is danger to a 
great number of people, those words of Our 
Lord do not apply, because then thy brother 
does not sin against thee alone. 

Reply Obj. 4. Proclamations made in the 
chapter of religious are about little faults 
which do not affect a man’s good name, where- 
fore they are reminders of forgotten faults 
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ral-lier than accusations or denunciations. If, 
however, they should be of such a nature as 
to injure our brother’s good name, it would be 
contrary to Our Lord’s precept, to denounce 
a brother’s fault in this manner. 

Reply Obj. 5. A prelate is not to be obeyed 
contrary to a Divine precept, according to 
Acts V. 29 ; We ought to obey God rather than 
men. Therefore when a prelate commands 
anyone to tell him anything that he knows to 
need correction, the command rightly under- 
stood supports the safeguarding of the order 
of fraternal correction, whether the command 
be addressed to all in general, or to some par- 
ticular individual. If, on the other hand, a 
prelate were to issue a command in express 
opposition to this order instituted by Our 
Lord, both would sin, the one commanding, 
and the one obeying him, as disobeying Our 
Lord’s command. Consequently he ought not 
to be obeyed, because a prelate is not the 
judge of secret things, but God alone is, where- 
fore he has no power to command anything in 
respect of hidden matters, except in so far as 
they are made known through certain signs, as 
by ill-repute or suspicion; in which cases a 
prelate can command just as a judge, whether 
secular or ecclesiastical, can bind a man under 
oath to tell the truth. 

EIGHTH ARTICLE 

Whether before the Public Denunciation Witnesses 
Ought to Be Brought Forward? 

We proceed thus to the Eighth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem tliat before the 
public denunciation witnesses ought not to be 
brought forward. For secret sins ought not to 
be made known to others, because by so doing 
a man would betray his brother’s sins instead 
oj correcting them, as Augustine says {De 
Verb. Dom. xvi, 7). Now by bringing forward 
witnesses one makes known a brother’s sin to 
others. Therefore in the case of secret sins 
one ought not to bring witnesses forward be- 
fore the public denunciation. 

Obj. 2. Further, man should love his neigh- 
bor as himself. Now no man brings in wit- 
nesses to prove his own secret sin. Neither 
therefore ought one to bring forward witnesses 
to prove the secret sin of our brother. 

Obj. 3. Further, witnesses are brought for- 
ward to prove something. But witnesses af- 
ford no proof in secret matters. Therefore it 
is useless to bring witnesses forward in such 
cases. 

Obj. 4. Further, Augustine says in his Rule 
that before^ bringing it to the notice of wit- 
nesses . . .it should be put before the sttperior. 
Now to bring a matter before a superior or a 


prelate is to tell the Church. Therefore wit- 
nesses should not be brought forward before 
the public denunciation. 

On the contrary. Our Lord said (Matth. 
xviii. 16) : Take with thee one or two more, 
that in the mouth of tivo, etc. 

I answer that, The right way to go from one 
extreme to another is to pass through the 
middle space. Now Our Lord wished the be- 
ginning of fraternal correction to be hidden, 
when one brother corrects another between 
this one and himself alone, while He wished 
tlie end to be public, when such a one would 
be denounced to the Church. Consequently 
it is befitting that a citation of witnesses 
should be placed between the two extremes, so 
that at first the brother’s sin be indicated 1o 
a few, who will be of use without being a hin- 
drance, and thus his sin 1)0 amended without 
dishonoring liim before tiie public. 

Reply Obj. 1. Some have understood the or- 
der of fraternal correction to demand that we 
should first of all rebuke our brother secretly, 
and that if he listens, it is well ; but if he listen 
not, and his sin be altogether hidden, they 
say that we should go no fuilhcr in the mat- 
ter, whereas if it has already begun to reach 
the ears of several by various signs, we ought 
to prosecute the matter, according to Our 
Lord’s command. But this is contrary to what 
Augustine says in his Rule that ivc are bound 
to reveal a brother’s sin, if it will cause a worse 
corruption in the heart. Wherefore we must 
say otherwise that when the secret admonition 
has been given once or several times, as long 
as there is probable hope of his amendment, 
we must continue to admonish him in private, 
but as soon as we are able to judge with any 
probability that the secret admonition is of no 
avail, we must take further steps, however 
secret the sin may be, and call witnesses, un- 
less perhaps it were thought probable that this 
would not conduce to our brother’s amend- 
ment, and that he would become worse: be- 
cause on that account one ought to abstain al- 
together from correcting him, as stated 
above (A. 6). 

Reply Obj. 2. A man needs no witnesses 
that he may amend his own sin : yet they may 
be necessary that we may amend a brother’s 
sin. Hence the comparison fails. 

Reply Obj. 3. There may be three reasons 
for citing witnesses. First, to show that the 
deed in question is a sin, as Jerome says : sec- 
ondly, to prove that the deed was done, if re- 
peated, as Augustine says {loc. cit.) : thirdly, 
to prove that the man ivho rebuked his 
brother, has done what he could, as Chrysos- 
tom says {Horn, in Matth. lx). 

Reply Obj. 4. Augustine means that the 
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matter ought to be made known to the prel- 
ate before it is stated to tlie witnesses, in so 
far as the prelate is a private individual who 


Pt. 11-11 <5.34 Aft. 2 

is able lo be of more use than others, but not 
that it is to be told him as to the Church, i.e. 
as holding the position of judge. 


HATRED 


QUESTION 34 
Of Hatred 

(In Six Articles) 


We must now consider the vices opposed to 
charity : ( 1 ) hatred, which is opposed to love ; 
(2) sloth and envy, which are opposed to the 
joy of charity; (3) discord and schism, which 
are contrary to peace ; (4) offense and scandal, 
which are contrary to beneficence and frater- 
nal correction. 

Under the first head there are six points of 
inquiry: (1) Whether it is possible to hate 
God? (2) Whether hatred of God is the 
greatest of sins? (3) Whether hatied of one’s 
neighbor is always a sin? (4) Whether it is 
the greatest of all sins against our neighbor? 
(S) Whether it is a capital sin? (6) From 
what capital sin does it arise? 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whotkor It Is Possible for Anyone to Hote God? 

We proceed this to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that no man 
can hate God. For Dionysius says {Div. 
Norn, iv) that the first good and beautiful is 
an object of love and dilection to all. But 
God is goodness and beauty itself. Therefore 
He is hated by none. 

Obj. 2. Further, in the Apocryphal books of 
Esdras (3. iv, 36, 39) it is written that all 
things call upon truth . . . and {all men) do 
well like of her works. Now God is the very 
truth according to Jo. xiv. 6. Therefore all 
love God, and none can hate Him. 

Obj. 3. Further, hatred is a kind of aversion. 
But according lo Dionysius {Div. Nom. i) 
God draws all things to Himself. Therefore 
none can hate Flim. 

On the contrary, It is written (Ps. 
Ixxiii. 23) : The pride of them that hate Thee 
ascendeth contimially, and (John xv. 24) : But 
now they hove both seen and hated both Me 
and My Father. 

I answer that, As shown above (I-II, Q. 29, 
A. 1), hatred is a movement of the appetitive 
power, which power is not set in motion save 
by something apprehended. Now God can be 
apprehended by man in two ways ; first, in 
Flimself, as when He is seen in His Essence ; 
secondly, in His effects, when, to wit, the in- 
visible things of God . . . are clearly seen, be- 
ing understood by the things that are made 
(Rom. i. 20). Now God in His Essence is 


goodness itself, which no man can hate — for it 
is natural to good to be loved. Flence it is 
impossible for one who secs God in His Es- 
sence, to hate Him. 

Moreover some of His effects are such that 
they can nowise be contrary to the human 
will, since to be, to live, to understand, which 
are effects of God, are desirable and lovable lo 
all. Wherefore again God cannot be an object 
of hatred if we consider Him as the Author 
of such like effects. Some of God’s effects, 
however, are contrary to an inordinate will, 
such as the infliction of punishment, and the 
prohibition of sin by the Divine Law. Such 
like effects are repugnant to a will debased by 
sin, and as regards the consideration of them, 
God may be an object of hatred to some, in 
so far as they look upon Him as forbidding 
sin, and inflicting punishment. 

Reply Obj. 1. This argument is true of those 
who see God’s Essence, which is the very es- 
sence of goodness. 

Reply Obj. 2. This argument is true in so 
far as God is apprehended as the cause of such 
effects as are naturally beloved of all, among 
which are the works of Truth who reveals her- 
self to men. 

Reply Obj. 3. God draws all things to Him- 
self, in so far as He is the source of being, 
since all things, in as much as they are, tend 
to be like God, Who is Being itself. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether Hatred of God Is the Greatest of Sins? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that hatred of 
God is not the greatest of sins. For the most 
grievous sin is the sin against the Holy Ghost, 
since it cannot be forgiven, according to Matth. 
xii. 32. Now hatred of God is not reckoned 
among the various kinds of sin against the 
Holy Ghost, as may be seen from what has 
been said above (Q. 14, A. 2). Therefore 
hatred of God is not the most grievous sin. 

Obj. 2. Further, sin consists in withdrawing 
oneself from God. Now an unbeliever who has 
not even knowledge of God seems to be fur- 
ther away from Him than a believer, who 
though he hate God. nevertheless knows Flim. 
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Therefore it seems that the sin of unbelief is 
graver than the sin of hatred against God. 

Ob}. 3. Piirther, God is an object of hatred, 
only by reason of those of His effects that are 
contrary to the will ; the chief of which is pun- 
ishment, But hatred of punishment is not the 
most grievous sin. Therefore hatred of God is 
not the most grievous sin. 

On the contrary, The best is opposite to 
the worst, according lo the Bhilosopher ( Ethic. 
viii. 10), But hatred of God is contrary to 
the love of God, wherein man’s best consists. 
Therefore hatred of God is man’s worst sin. 

1 answer that, The defect in sin consists 
in its aversion from God, as stated above 
(Q, 10, A. 3): and this aversion would not 
have the character of guilt, were it not volun- 
tary. Hence the nature of guilt consists in a 
voluntary aversion from God. 

Now this voluntary aversion from God is 
directly implied in the hatred of God, but in 
other sins, by participation and indirectly. Tor 
just as the will cleaves directly to what it 
loves, so does it directly shun what it hates, 
tlence when a man hates God, his will is di- 
rectly averted from God, whereas in other 
sins, fornication for instance, a man turns 
away from God, not directly, but indirectly, in 
so far, namely, as he desires an inordinate 
pleasure, to which aversion from God is con- 
nected. Now that which is so by itself, al- 
ways takes precedence of that which is so by 
another. Wherefore hatred of God is more 
grievous than other sins. 

Reply Ob}. 1, According to Gregory (Moral. 
XXV. 11), if is one thing not to do good things, 
and another to hate the giver of good things, 
even as it is one thing to sin indeliherately, 
and another to sin deliberately. This implies 
that to hate God, the giver of all good things, 
is to sin deliberately, and this is a sin against 
the Holy Ghost. I-Ience it is evident that 
hatred of God is chiefly a sin against the Holy 
Ghost, in so far as the sin against the Holy 
Ghost denotes a special kind of sin: and yet 
it is not redconed among the kinds of sin 
against the Holy Ghost, because it is univer- 
sally found in every kind of that sin. 

Reply Ob}. 2. Even unbelief is not sinful 
unless it be voluntary: wherefore the more 
voluntary it is, the more it is sinful. Now it 
becomes voluntary by the fact that a man 
hates the truth that is proposed to him. Where- 
•fote it is evident that unbelief derives its sin- 
fulness from hatred of God, Whose truth is 
die object of faith ; and hence just as a cause 
IS! greater than its effect, so hatred of God is a 
greater sin than unbelief. 

Reply Ob], 3. Not everyone who hates his 
punishment, hates God the author of punish- 
ments. For many hate the punishments in- 


llicted on them, and ycl they bear them pa- 
tiently out of reverence for the Divine justice. 
Wherefore Augustine says [Cotij. x) that God 
commands us to bear with penal evils, not to 
love them. On the other hand, to break out 
into hatred of God when He inflicts those 
punishments, is fo hate God’s very justice, 
and that is a most grievous sin. Hence Greg- 
ory says (Moral, xxv, lor. lit.) : Even as some- 
times if is more grievous to love sin than to 
do it, so is it more ivickcd to hate 'justice than 
not to have done it. 

third article 

Whether Hatred of One's Neighbor Is Always o Sin? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that hatred of 
one’s neighbor i-i nol always a sin. h'or no .sin 
is commanded or counselled by God, accord- 
ing to Ih'ov. viii. 8: All My words are just, 
there is nothing unrhcd nor perverse in them. 
Now, it is written (Luke xiv. 26 ) ; If any man 
come lo Me, and hate, nat his father and 
mother ... he cannot be ilfy disciple. I'herc- 
fovc hatred of one’s neighbor is nol always a 
sin. 

Ob}. 2. Further, nothing wherein we imitate 
God can be a sin. But it is in imitation of God 
that we hate certain people : for it is written 
(Rom. i. 30) : Detractors, hateful to God. 
Therefore it is possible to hate certain fieople 
without committing a sin. 

Ob). 3. Further, nothing that is natural is a 
sin, for sin is a wandering away from what 
is according to nature, according to Dama- 
scene (De Fide Orthod. ii. 4, 30; iv. 20). Now 
it is natural to a thing to hate whatever is con- 
trary to it, and to aim at its undoing. There- 
fore it seems that it is not a sin to hate one’s 
enemy. 

On the contrary, It is written (1 Jo. ii. 9) : 
He that . . . hateth his brother, is in darkness. 
Now spiritual darkness is sin. Therefore there 
cannot be hatred of one’s neighbor without sin. 

/ answer that, Hatred is opposed to love, as 
stated above (I-II, Q. 29, A. 2) ; so that hatred 
of a thing is evil according as the love of that 
thing is good. Now love is due to our neighbor 
in respect of what he holds from God, i.e., in 
respect of nature and grace, but not in respect 
of what he has of himself and from the devil, 
i.e,, in respect of sin and lack of justice. 

Consequently it is lawful to hate the sin in 
one’s brother, and whatever pertains to the 
defect of Divine justice, but we cannot hate 
our brother’s nature and grace without sin. 
Now it is part of our love for our brother that 
we hate the fault and the lack of good in him, 
since desire for another’s good is equivalent to 
hatred of his evil. Conseriuently the hatred 
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of one’s brother, if we consider it simply, is tred is a more grievous sin than external actions 
always sinful. that hurt our neighbor, because hatred is a 

Reply Obj. 1. By the commandment of God disorder of man’s will, which is the chief part 
(Exod. XX. 12) _we must honor our parents — of man, and wherein is the root of sin, so that 
as united to us in nature and kinship. But we if a man’s outward actions were to be inordi- 
must hate them in so far as they prove an ob- nate, without any disorder in his will, they 
stacle to our attaining the perfection of Divine would not be sinful, for instance, if he were to 
justice. _ .... 3. man, through ignorance or out of zeal 

Reply Obj. 2. God hates the sin which is in for justice ; and if there be anything sinful in 
the detractor, not his nature: so tliat v/e can a man’s outward sins against his neighbor, it 
hate detractors without committing a sin. is all to be traced to his inward hatred. 

Reply Obj. 3. Men are not opposed to us On the other hand, as regards the hurt in- 
in respect of the goods which they have re- flicted on his neighbor, a man’s outward sins 
ceived from God: wherefore, in this respect, are worse than his inward hatred. This suffices 
we should love them. But they are opposed to for the Replies to the Objections. 
us, in so far as they show hostility towards us, 
and this is sinful in them. In this respect we 

should hale them, for we should hate in them FIFTH ARTICLE 

the fact that they are hostile to us. .. u, ^ i c- > 

■' Whether Hatred Is a Capital Sin? 

T'Fe proceed thus to the Fifth Article: — 
FOURTH ARTICLE Objection 1. It would seem that hatred is a 

Whether Hatred of Our Neighbor Is the Most Grievous Capital siu. Eor hatred is directly Opposed tO 
Sin against Our Neighbor? charily. Now charity is the foremost among 

, , . , the virtues, and the mother of all others. 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article:— T’herefore hatred is the chief of the capital 
Objection 1. It would seem that hatred of sins, and the origin of all others, 
our neighbor is the most grievous sin against Obj. 2. Farther, sins arise in us on account 
our neighbor. For it is written (1 Jo. iii. IS): of the inclinations of our passions, according 
Whosoever hateth his brother is a murderer, to Rom. vii. 5 : The passions of sins ... did 
Now murder is the most grievous of sins work in oitr members to bring forth fruit unto 
against our neighbor. Therefore hatred is also, death. Now all other passions of the soul 
Obj. 2. Further, worst is opposed to best, seem to arise from love and hatred, as was 
Now the best thing we give our neighbor is shown above (I-II, Q. 25, AA. 1, 2). There- 
love, since all other things are referable to love, fore hatred should be reckoned one of the 
Therefore hatred is the worst. capital sins. 

On the contrary, A thing is said to be evil, Obj. 3. Further, vice is a moral evil. Now 
because it hurts, as Augustine observes (En- hatred regards evil more than any other pas- 
cMr.-sii). Now there are sins by which a man sioii does. Therefore it seems that hatred 
hurls his neighbor more than by hatred, e.g., should be reckoned a capital sin. 
theft, murder and adultery. Therefore hatred On the contrary, Gregory {Moral, xxxi) 
is not the most grievous sin. does not reckon hatred among the seven capi- 

Moreover, Chrysostom* commenting on tal sins. 

Matth. V. 19, He that shall break one of these I answer that, As stated above (I-II, Q. 84, 
least commandments, says: The command- AA. 3, 4), a capital vice is one from which 
ments of Moses, Thou shall not kill, Thou shall other vices arise most frequently. Now vice is 
not commit adultery, count for little in their contrary to man’s nature, in as much as he is 
reward, but they count for much if they be a rational animal : and when a thing acts con- 
disobeyed. On the other hand the command- trary to its nature, that which is natural to it 
ments of Christ such as. Thou shall not be is corrupted little by little. Consequently it 
angry, Thou shall not desire, are reckoned must first of all fail in that which is less in 

great in their reward, but little in the trans- accordance with its nature, and last of all in 

gression. Now hatred is an internal movement that which is most in accordance with its na- 

like anger and desire. Therefore hatred of ture, since what is first in construction is last 

one’s brother is a less grievous sin than murder, in destruction. Now that which, first and fore- 
I answer that. Sins committed against our most, is most natural to man, is the love of 
neighbor are evil on two counts; first by rea- what is good, and especially love of the Divine 

son of the disorder in the person who sins, good, and of his neighbor’s good. Wherefore 

secondly by reason of the hurt inflicted on the hatred, which is opposed to this love, is not the 

person sinned against. On the first count, ha- first but the last thing in the downfall of vir- 

* Horn. X. in the Opus Iviperjcctiim, falsely ascribed to S. John Chrysostom. 
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Therefore it seems that the sin of unbelief is 
graver than the sin of hatred against God. 

Ob], 3. Further, God is an object of hatred, 
only by reason of those of liis effects that are 
contrary to the will ; the chief of which is pun- 
ishment. But hatred of punishment is not the 
most grievous sin. Therefore hatred of God is 
not the most grievous sin. 

On the contrary, The best is opposite to 
the worst, &ccQxit\mg to the Philosopher (Ethic. 
viii. 10). But hatred of God is contrary to 
the love of God, wherein man’s best consists. 
Therefore hatred of God is man’s worst sin. 

I answer that, The defect in sin consists 
in its aversion from God, as stated above 
(Q. 10, A. 3): and this aversion would not 
have the character of guilt, were it not volun- 
tary. Hence the nature of guilt consists in a 
voluntary aversion from God. 

Now this voluntary aversion from God is 
directly implied in the hatred of God, but in 
other sins, by participation and indirectly. For 
just as the will cleaves directly to what it 
loves, so does it directly shun what it hates, 
Hence when a man hates God, his will is di- 
rectly averted from God, whereas in other 
sins, fornication for instance, a man turns 
away from God, not directly, but indirectly, in 
so far, namely, as he desires an inordinate 
pleasure, to which aversion from God is con- 
nected. Now that which is so by itself, al- 
ways takes precedence of that which is so by 
another. Wherefore hatred of God is more 
grievous than other sins. 

Reply Obj. 1 . According to Gregory (Moral. 
XXV. 11), if M one thing not to do good things, 
and another to hate the giver of good things, 
even, as it is one thing to sin hidelihcrately, 
and another to sin deliberately. This implies 
that to hate God, the giver of all good things, 
is to sin deliberately, and this is a sin against 
the Holy Ghost. I-Ience it is evident that 
hatred of God is chiefly a sin against the Holy 
Ghost, in so far as the sin against the Holy 
Ghost denotes a special kind of sin; and yet 
it is not reckoned among the kinds of sin 
against the Holy Ghost, because it is univer- 
sally found in every kind of that sin. 

Reply Obj. 2. Even unbelief is not sinful 
unless it be voluntary: wherefore the more 
voluntary it is, the more it is sinful. Now it 
becomes voluntary by the fact that a man 
hates the truth that is proposed to him. Where- 
fore it is evident that unbelief derives its sin- 
■ fulhess from hatred of God, Whose truth is 
object of faith ; and hence just as a cause 
is greater than its effect, so hatred of God is a 
greater sin than unbelief, 

Reply Obj. 3. Not everyone who hates his 
punishment, hates God the author of punish- 
ments. For many hate the punishments in- 


TO CHARITY 

dieted on them, and yet they bear them pa- 
tiently out of reverence for the Divine justice. 
Wherefore Augustine says (Conf. x) that God 
commands us to bear with penal evils, not to 
love them. On the other hand, to break out 
into hatred of God when Fie inflicts those 
punishments, is to hate God’s very justice, 
and that is a most grievous sin. Hence Greg- 
ory says (Moral, xxv, lor. lit.) : Even as some- 
times if is more grievous to love sin than to 
do it, so is it more wicked to hate justice than 
not to have done it. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether Hatred of One's Herghbor Is Always a Sin? 

Wc proceed thus to the Third Article,:- — 

Objection 1. It would seem tluil hatred of 
one’s neighbor i > nol always a sin. For no sin 
is commanded or counselled by God, accord- 
ing to I’rov. viii. 8: All l\ly words are just, 
there is nothing wicked nor perverse in them. 
Now, it is written (Luke xiv. 26) : If any man 
come to Me, and hate not his father and 
mother ... he cannot he, My disciple. There- 
fore hatred of one’s neighbor is not always a 
sin. 

Obj. 2. Further, nothing wherein wo imitate 
God can lie a sin. But it is in imitation of God 
that we hate certain people : for it is written 
(Rom. i. 30) : Detractors, hateful to God. 
Therefore it is possible to hate certain people 
without committing a sin. 

Obj. 3. Further, nothing that is natural is a 
sin, for sin is a wandering away from what 
is according to nature, according to Dama- 
scene (De Fide Orthod. ii. 4, 30 ; iv. 20) . Now 
it is natural to a thing to hate whatever is con- 
trary to it, and to aim at its undoing. There- 
fore it seems that it is not a sin to hate one’s 
enemy. 

On the contrary. It is written (1 Jo. ii. 9) : 
He that . . . hateth his brother, is in darkness. 
Now spiritual darkness is sin. Therefore there 
cannot be hatred of one’s neighbor without sin. 

/ answer that, Hatred is opposed to love, as 
stated above (I-H, Q. 29, A. 2) ; so that hatred 
of a thing is evil according as the love of that 
thing is good. Now love is due to our neighbor 
in respect of what he holds from God, i.e,, in 
respect of nature and grace, but not in respect 
of what he has of himself and from the devil, 
i.e., in respect of sin and lack of justice. 

Consequently it is lawful to hate the sin in 
one’s brother, and whatever pertains to the 
defect of Divine justice, but we cannot hate 
our brother’s nature and grace without sin. 
Now it is part of our love for our brother that 
we hate the fault and the lack of good in him, 
since desire for another’s good is equivalent to 
hatred of his evil. Consequently the hatred 
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of one’s brother, if we consider it simply, is 
always sinful. 

Reply Obj. 1. By the commandment of God 
(Exod. XX. 12) we must honor our parents— 
as united to us in nature and kinship. But we 
must hate them in so far as they prove an ob- 
stacle to our attaining the perfection of Divine 
justice. 

Reply Ob}. 2. God hates the sin which is in 
the detractor, not his nature; so that we can 
hate detractors without committing a sin. 

Reply Ob'], 3. Men are not opposed to us 
in respect of the goods which they have re- 
ceived from God: wherefore, in this respect, 
we should love them. But they are opposed to 
us, in so far as they show hostility towards us, 
and this i.s sinful in them. In this respect we 
should hate them, for we should hate in them 
the fact that they are hostile to us. 


FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whethor Hatred of Our Neighbor Is the Most Grievous 
Sin against Our Neighbor? 

We proceed lints to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. II would seem that hatred of 
our neighbor is the most grievous sin against 
our neighbor. For it is written (1 Jo. iii. IS): 
Whosoever hateth his brother is a murderer. 
Now murder is the most grievous of sins 
against our neighbor. Therefore hatred is also. 

Ob'], 2. Further, worst is opposed to best. 
Now the best thing we give our neighbor is 
love, since all other things are referable to love. 
Therefore hatred is the worst. 

On the contrary, A thing is said to be evil, 
because it hurts, as Augustine observes (En- 
chir. xii). Now there are sins by which a man 
hurts his neighbor more than by hatred, e.g., 
theft, murder and adultery. Therefore hatred 
is not the most grievous sin. 

Moreover, Chrysostom commenting on 
Matth. V. 19, He that shall break one of these 
least commandments, says; The command- 
ments of Moses, Thou shaft not kill, Thou shall 
not commit adultery, count for little in their 
reward, but they count for much if they be 
disobeyed. On the other hand the command- 
ments of Christ stick as, Thou shalt not be 
angry, Thou shalt not desire, are reckoned 
great in their reward, but little in the trans- 
gression. Now hatred is an internal movement 
like anger and desire. Therefore hatred of 
one’s brother is a less grievous sin than murder. 

I answer that. Sins committed against our 
neighbor are evil on two counts ; first by rea- 
son of the disorder in the person who sins, 
secondly by reason of the hurt inflicted on the 
person sinned against. On the first count, ha- 

* Horn. X. in the Opvs Imperfectiim, falsely ascribed 
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trod is a more grievous sin than external actions 
that hurt our neighbor, because hatred is a 
disoider of man’s will, which is the chief part 
of man, and wherein is the root of sin, so that 
if a man’s outward actions were to be inordi- 
nate, without any disorder in his will, they 
would not be sinful, for instance, if he were to 
kill a man, through ignorance or out of zeal 
for justice ; and if there be anything sinful in 
a man’s outward sins against his neighbor, it 
is all to be traced to his inward hatred. 

On the other hand, as regards the hurt in- 
flicted on his neighbor, a man’s outwai'd sins 
are worse than his inward hatred. This suffices 
for the Replies to the Objections. 


FIFTH ARTICLE 

Whefher Haired Is a Capital Sin? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article ; — 

Objection 1. It would seem that hatred is a 
capital sin. For haired is directly opposed to 
charity. Now charity is the foremost among 
the virtues, and the mother of all others, 
Therefore hatred is the chief of the capital 
sins, and the origin of all others. 

Obj. 2. Further, sins arise in us on account 
of the inclinations of our passions, according 
to Rom. vii. 5 : The passions of sins . . . did 
work in our members to bring forth fruit unto 
death. Now all other passions of the soul 
.seem to arise from love and hatred, as was 
shown above (I-II, Q. 25, AA. 1, 2). There- 
fore hatred should be reckoned one of the 
capital sins. 

Obj. 3. Furlher, vice is a moral evil. Now 
hatred regards evil more than any other pas- 
sion does. Therefore it seems that hatred 
should be reckoned a capital sin. 

On the contrary, Gregory {Moral, xxxi) 
does not reckon hatred among the seven capi- 
tal sins. 

/ answer that. As stated above (I-II, Q. 84, 
AA. 3, 4), a capital vice is one from which 
other vices arise most frequently. Now vice is 
contrary to man’s nature, in as much as he is 
a rational animal : and when a thing acts con- 
trary to its nature, that which is natural to it 
is corrupted little by little. Consequently it 
must first of all fail in that which is less in 
accordance with its nature, and last of all in 
that which is most in accordance with its na- 
ture, since what is first in construction is last 
in destruction. Now that which, first and fore- 
most, is most natural to man, is the love of 
what is good, and especially love of the Divine 
good, and of his neighbor’s good. Wherefore 
hatred, which is opposed to this love, is not the 
first but the last thing in the downfall of vir- 
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HATRED 
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tue resulting from vice: and therefore it is 
not a capital vice. 

Reply Ob}. 1. As stated in Phys. vii, text 18, 
the virtue of a thing consists in its being well 
disposed in accordance with its nature. Hence 
what is first and foremost in the virtues must 
be first and foremost in the natural order. 
Hence charity is reckoned the foremost of the 
virtues, and for the same reason hatred can- 
not be first among the vices, as stated above. 

Reply Ob}. 2. Hatred of the evil that is con- 
trary to one’s natural good, is the first of the 
soul’s passions, even as love of one’s natural 
good is. But hatred of one’s connatural good 
cannot be first, but is something last, because 
such like hatred is a proof of an already cor- 
rupted nature, even as love of an extraneous 
good. 

Reply Ob'}. 3. Evil is twofold. One is a true 
evil, for the reason that it is incompatible with 
one’s natural good, and the hatred of such an 
evil may have priority over the other passions. 
There is, however, another which is not a true, 
but an apparent evil, which, namely, is a true 
and connatural good, and yet is reckoned evil 
on account of the corruption of nature: and 
the hatred of such an evil must needs come 
last. This hatred is vicious, but the former 
is not. 

SIXTH ARTICLE 

Whether Hatred Arises from Envy? 

"We proceed thus to the Sixth Article : — 
Objection 1. It seems that hatred does not 
arise from envy. For envy is sorrow for an- 
other’s good. Now hatred does not arise from 
sorrow, for, on the contrary, we grieve for the 
presence of the evil we hate. Therefore hatred 
does not arise from envy. 

Obj. 2. Further, hatred is opposed to love. 
Now love of our neighbor is referred to our 
love of God, as stated above (Q. 25, A. 1: 
Q. 26, A. 2). Therefore hatred of our neighbor 
is referred to our hatred of God. But hatred 
of God does not arise from envy, for we do 
not envy those who are very far removed from 
us, but rather those who seem to be near us, 
as the Philosopher states {Rhet. ii). There- 
fore hatred does not arise from envy. 

Obj. 3. Further, to one effect there is one 
cause. Now hatred is caused by anger, for 
Augustine says in his Rule that anger grows 
into hatred. Therefore hatred does not arise 
from envy. 

On the contrary, Gregory says {Moral. 
xxxi. 45) that out of envy cometh hatred. 

1 answer that, As stated above (A. 5), ha- 
tred of his neighbor is a man’s last step in the 
path of sin, because it is opposed to the love 
which he naturally has for his neighbor. Now 
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if a man rleclines from that which is natural, 
it is because he intends to avoid that which is 
naturally an object to be shunned. Now every 
animal naturally avoids sorrow, just as it de- 
sires pleasure, as the Philosopher states {Ethic. 
vii, x). Accordingly just as love arises from 
pleasure, so does haired arise from sorrow. 
For just as we are moved to love whatever 
gives us pleasure, in as much as for that very 
reason it assumes the aspect of good; so we 
are moved to hate whatever displeases us, in 
so far as for this very reason it assumes the 
aspect of evil. Wherefore, since envy is sorrow 
for our neighbor’s good, it follows that our 
neighbor’s good becomes hateful to us, so that 
out oj envy comcth hatred. 

Reply Obj. 1. Since the appetitive power, 
like the apprehensive power, rellects on its 
own acts, it follows that there is a kind of 
circular movement in the actions of (he appeti- 
tive power. And so according to the first for- 
ward course of (he appetitive niovcmenl, love 
gives rise to desire, whence follows pleasure 
when one has obtained what one desired. And 
since the very fact of taking pleasure in the 
good one loves is a kind of good, it follows 
that pleasure causes love. And in the same 
way sorrow causes hatred. 

Reply Obj. 2. Love and hatred arc essen- 
tially different, for the object of love is good, 
which flows from God to creatures, wherefore 
love is due to God in the first place, and to our 
neighbor afterwards. On the other hand, ha- 
tred is of evil, which has no place in God 
Himself, but only in His effects, for which 
reason it has been stated above (A. 1), that 
God is not an object of hatred, except in so 
far as He is considered in relation to Flis ef- 
fects, and consequently hatred is directed to 
our neighbor before being directed to God. 
Therefore, since envy of our neighbor is the 
mother of hatred of our neighbor, it becomes, 
in consequence, the cause of hatred towards 
God. 

Reply Obj. 3. Nothing prevents a thing 
arising from various causes in various respects, 
and accordingly hatred may arise both from 
anger and from envy. However it arises more 
directly from envy, which looks upon the very 
good of our neighbor as displeasing and there- 
fore hateful, whereas hatred arises from anger 
by way of increase. For at first, through anger, 
we desire our neighbor’s evil according to a 
certain measure, that is in so far as that evil 
has the aspect of vengeance: but afterwards, 
through the continuance of anger, man goes 
so far as absolutely to desire his neighbor’s 
evil, which desire is part of hatred. Wherefore 
it is evident that hatred is caused by envy 
formally as regards the aspect of the object, 
but dispositively by anger. 
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SLOTH 


Pt. 11-11 Q. 35 Art. 1 


QUESTION 35 

Of Sloth 

(In Four Articles) 


We must now consider the vices opposed to 
the joy of charity. This joy is either about 
the Divine good, and then its contrary is sloth, 
or about our neighbor’s good, and then its con- 
trary is envy. Wherefore we must consider 

(1) Sloth and (2) Envy. 

Under the first head there are four points 
of inquiry: (1) Whether sloth is a sin? 

(2) Whether it is a special vice? (3) Whether 
it is a mortal sin? (4) Whether it is a capital 
sin? 

FIRST ARTICLE 
Whether Sloth Is a Sin? 

We proceed tints to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that sloth is not 
a sin. For we are neither praised nor blamed 
for our passions, according to the Philosopher 
{Ethic, ii. 5). Now sloth is a passion, since 
it is a kind of sorrow, according to Damascene 
{De Fide Ortliod. ii. 14), and as we stated 
above (I-II, Q. 35, A. 8). Therefore sloth is 
not a sin. 

Obj. 2. Further, no bodily failing that oc- 
curs at fixed times is a sin. But sloth is like 
this, for Cassian says {De Instit. Mon- 
ast.*' x) ; The monk is troubled with sloth 
chiefly about the sixth hour : it is like an inter- 
mittent fever, and inflicts the soul of the one 
it lays low with burning fires at regular and 
fixed intervals. Therefore sloth is not a sin. 

Obj. 3. Further, that which proceeds from 
a good root is, seemingly, no sin. Now sloth 
proceeds from a good root, for Cassian says 
{ibid.) that sloth arises from the fact that we 
sigh at being deprived of spiritual fruit, and 
think that other monasteries and those which 
are a long way off arc much better than the 
one we dwell in: all of which seems to point 
to humility. Therefore sloth is not a sin. 

Obj. 4. Further, all sin is to be avoided, ac- 
cording to Ecclus. xxi. 2 : Flee from sins as 
from the face of a serpent. Now Cassian says 
{ibid.) : Experience shoias that the onslaught 
of sloth is not to be evaded by flight but to be 
conquered by resistance. Therefore sloth is 
not a sin. 

On the contrary, Whatever is forbidden in 
Holy Writ is a sin. Now such is sloth {acedia ) ; 
for it is written (Ecclus. vi. 26) ; Bow down 
thy shoulder, and bear her, namely spiritual 
De Institutione Ccenobioriim. 


wisdom, and be not grieved {acedieris) with 
her bands. Therefore sloth is a sin. 

I answer that. Sloth, according to Dama- 
scene {loc. cit.) is an oppressive sorrow, which, 
to wit, so weighs upon man’s mind, that he 
wants to do nothing ; thus acid things are also 
cold. Hence sloth implies a certain weariness 
of work, as appears from a gloss on Ps, cvi. 18, 
Their soul abhmrcd all manner of meat, and 
from the definition of some who say that 
sloth is a slifggishness of the mind which ne~ 
gleets to begin good. 

Now this sorrow is always evil, sometimes 
in itself, sometimes in its cfl'cci. For sorrow 
is evil in itself when it is about that which is 
apparently evil but good in reality, even as, 
on the other hand, pleasure is evil if it is about 
that which seems to be good but is, in truth, 
evil. Since, then, spiritual good is a good in 
very truth, sorrow about spiritual good is evil 
in itself. And yet that sorrow also which is 
about a real evil, is evil in its effect, if it so 
oppresses man as to draw him away entirely 
from good deeds. Hence the Apostle (2 Cor. 
ii. 7) did not wish those who repented to be 
swallowed up with overmuch sorrow. 

Accordingly, since sloth, as we understand 
it here, denotes sorrow for spiritual good, it 
is evil on two counts, both in itself and in 
point of its effect. Consequently it is a sin, 
for by sin we mean an evil movement of the 
appetite, as appears from what has been said 
above (Q. 10, A. 2 : I-II, Q. 74, A. 4). 

Reply Obj. 1. Passions are not sinful in 
themselves; but they are blameworthy in so 
far as they are applied to something evil, just 
as they deserve praise in so far as they are 
applied to something good. Wherefore sorrow, 
in itself, calls neither for praise nor for blame : 
whereas moderate sorrow for evil calls for 
praise, while sorrow for good, and again im- 
moderate sorrow for evil, call for blame. It is 
in this sense that sloth is said to be a sin. 

Reply Obj. 2. The passions of the sensitive 
appetite may either be venial sins in them- 
selves, or incline the soul to mortal sin. And 
since the sensitive appetite has a bodily organ, 
it follows that on account of some bodily 
transmutation a man becomes apt to commit 
some particular sin. Plence it may happen 
that certain sins may become more insistent, 
through certain bodily transmutations occur- 
ring at certain fixed times. Now all bodily 
effects, of themselves, dispose one to sor- 
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row ; and thus it is that those who fast are 
harassed by sloth towards mid-day, when they 
begin to feel the want of food, and to be 
parched by the sun’s heat, 

Reply Ob). 3. It is a sign of humility if a 
man does not think too much of himself, 
through observing his own faults ; but if a man 
contemns the good things he has received from 
God, this, far from being a proof of humility, 
shows him to be ungrateful ; and from such 
like contempt results sloth, hccause we sorrow 
for things that we reckon evil and worthless. 
Accordingly we ought to thinlc much of the 
goods of others, in such a way as not to dis- 
parage those we have received ourselves, be- 
cause if we did they would give us sorrow. 

Reply Ob). 4. Sin is ever to be shunned, but 
the assaults of sin should be overcome, some- 
times by flight, sometimes by resistance; by 
flight when a continued thought increases the 
incentive to sin, as in lust; for which reason 
it is written (1 Cor. vi. 18) : Fly fornication; 
by resistance, when perseverance in the 
thought diminishes the incentive to sin, which 
incentive arises from some trivial considera- 
tion, This is the case with sloth, because the 
more we think about spiritual goods, the more 
pleasing they become to us, and forthwith 
sloth dies away, 

SECOND ARTICLE 
Whether Sloth Is a Special Vice? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that sloth is not 
a special vice. For that which is common to 
all vices does not constitute a special kind of 
vice. But every vice makes a man sorrowful 
about the opposite spiritual good ; for the lust- 
ful man is sorrowful about the good of con- 
tinence, and the glutton about the good of ab- 
stinence. Since then sloth is sorrow for spirit- 
ual good, as stated above (A. 1), it seems that 
sloth is not a special sin. 

Ob). 2. Further, sloth, through being a kind 
of sorrow, is opposed to joy. Now joy is not 
accounted one special virtue. Therefore sloth 
should not be reckoned a special vice, 

Ob). 3, Further, since spiritual good is a 
general kind of object, which virtue seeks, and 
vice shuns, it does not constitute a special vir- 
tue or vice, unless it be determined by some 
addition. Now nothing, seemingly, except toil, 
can determine it to sloth, if this be a special 
vice; because the reason why a man shuns 
spiritual goods, is that they are toilsome, 
wherefore sloth is a kind of weariness : while 
dislike of toil, and love of bodily repose seem 
to be due to tire same cause, viz., idleness. 
Hence sloth would be nothing but laziness. 
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which seems untrue, for idleness is opposed 
to carefulness, wherea.s sloth is opposed to joy. 
Therefore sloth is not a special vice. 

On the contrary, Gregory {Moral, xxxi. 45) 
distinguishes sloth from the other vices. 
Therefore it is a special vice. 

1 answer that, Since sloth is sorrow for spir- 
itual good, if we take spiritual good in a gen- 
era! way, sloth will not be a special vice, be- 
cause, as stated above (I-II, Q. 71, A. 1), 
every vice shuns the spiritual good of its op- 
posite virtue. Again it cannot be said that 
sloth is a special vice, in so far us it shuns 
spiritual good, as toilsome, or troublesome to 
the body, or as a hindrance to the body’s pleas- 
ure, for this again would not sever sloth from 
carnal vices, whereby a man seeks bodily com- 
fort and pleasure. 

Wherefore we must say that a certain order 
exists among spiritual goods, .since all Lite s]nr- 
itual goods that arc in the acts of each virtue 
are directed to one spiritual good, which is the 
Tlivinc .good, about which there is a special 
virtue, viz., charity. Hence it is proper to each 
virtue to rejoice in its own spiritual good, 
which consi.sts in its own act, while it belongs 
specially to charity to have that spiritual joy 
whereby one rejoices in the Divine good. In 
like manner the sorrow whereby one is dis- 
pleased at the spiritual good which is in each 
act of virtue, belongs, not to any special vice, 
but to every vice, but sorrow in the Divine 
good about which charity rejoices, belongs to 
a special vice, which is called sloth. This suf- 
fices for the Replies to the Objections. 


THIRD ARTICLE 
Whether Sloth Is a Mortal Sitr? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that sloth is not 
a mortal sin. For every mortal sin is contrary 
to a precept of the Divine Law. But sloth 
seems contrary to no precept, as one may see 
by going through the precepts of the Deca- 
logue. Therefore sloth is not a mortal sin. 

Obj. 2. Further, in the same genus, a sin 
of deed is no less grievous than a sin of 
thought. Now it is not a mortal sin to refrain 
in deed from some spiritual good which leads 
to God, else it would be a mortal sin not to 
observe the counsels. Therefore it is not a 
mortal sin to refrain in thought from such like 
spiritual works. Therefore sloth is not a 
mortal sin. 

Obj. 3. Further, no mortal sin is to be 
found in a perfect man. But sloth is to be 
found in a perfect man : for Cassian says {De 
Instit. Coenob. x. 1) that sloth is well known 
to the solitary, and is a most vexatious and 
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persistent joe to the hermit. Therefore sloth FOURTH ARTICLE 


is not always a mortal sin. 

On the contrary, It is written (2 Cor. 
vii. 20) : 2Vic sorrow of the ivorld worketh 
death. But such is sloth ; for it is not sorrow 
according to God, which is contrasted with 
sorrow of the world. Therefore it is a mor- 
tal sin. 

I answer that, As stated above (I-II, Q. 88, 
AA. 1,2), mortal sin is so called because it de- 
stroys the spiritual life which is the effect of 
charity, whereby God dwells in us. Wherefore 
any sin which by its very nature is contrary to 
charity is a mortal sin by reason of its genus. 
And such is sloth, because the proper effect of 
charity is joy in God, as stated above (Q. 28, 
A. 1 ) , while sloth is sorrow about spiritual 
good in as much as it is a Divine good. There- 
fore sloth is a mortal sin in respect of its 
genus. 

But it must be observed with regard to all 
sins that are mortal in respect of their genus, 
that they arc not mortal, save when they at- 
tain to their perfection. Because the coasuni- 
mation of sin is in the consent of reason: for 
we are speaking now of human sins consisting 
in human acts, the principle of which is the 
reason. Wherefore if the sin be a mere begin- 
ning of sin in the sensuality alone, without 
attaining to the consent of reason, it is a venial 
sin on account of the imperfection of the act. 
Thus in the genus of adultery, the concupis- 
cence that goes no further than the sensuality 
is a venial sin, whereas if it reach to the con- 
sent of reason, it is a mortal sin. So too, the 
movement of sloth is sometimes in the sensu- 
ality alone, by reason of the opposition of the 
flesh to the spirit, and then it is a venial sin ; 
whereas sometimes it reaches to the reason, 
which consents in the dislike, horror and de- 
testation of the Divine good, on account of the 
flesh utterly prevailing over the spirit. In this 
case it is evident that sloth is a mortal sin. 

Reply Obj. 1. Sloth is opposed to the pre- 
cept about hallowing the Sabbath-day. For 
this precept, in so far as it is a moral precept, 
implicitly commands the mind to rest in God : 
and sorrow of the mind about the Divine good 
is contrary thereto. 

Reply Obj. 2. Sloth is not an aversion of 
the mind from any spiritual good, but from 
the Divine good, to which the mind is obliged 
to adhere. Wherefore if a man is sorry because 
someone forces him to do acts of virtue that he 
is not bound to do, tliis is not a sin of sloth ; 
but when he is sorry to have to do something 
for God’s sake. 

Reply Obj. 3. Imperfect movements of sloth 
are to be found in holy men, but they do not 
reach to the consent of reason. 


Whether Sloth Should Be Accounted a Capital Vice? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that sloth ought 
not to be accounted a capital vice. For a capi- 
tal vice is one that moves a man to sinful acts, 
as stated above (Q. 34, A. 5). Now sloth does 
not move one to action, but on the contrary 
withdraws one from it. Therefore it should not 
be accounted a capital sin. 

Obj. 2. Further, a capital sin is one to which 
daughters arc assigned. Now Gregory {Moral. 
xxxi. 45) assigns six daughters to sloth, viz. 
malice, spite, faint-heartedness, despair, slug- 
gishness in regard to the commandments, wan- 
dering of the mind after nnlawfiA things. Now 
these do not seem in reality to arise from sloth. 
For spite is, seemingly the same as hatred, 
which arises from envy, as stated above (Q. 34, 
A. 6) ; malice is a genus which contains all 
vices, and, in like manner, a wandering of the 
mind after unlawful things is to be found in 
every vice; sluggishness about the command- 
ments seems to be the same as sloth, while 
faint-heartedness and despair may arise from 
any sin. Therefore sloth is not rightly ac- 
counted a capital sin. 

Obj. 3. Further, Isidore distinguishes the 
vice of sloth from the vice of sorrow, saying 
{De Summo Bono, ii. 37) that in so far as a 
man shirks his duty because it is distasteful 
and burdensome, it is sorrow, and in so far as 
he is inclined to undue repose, it is sloth: and 
of sorrow he says that it gives rise to spite, 
faint-heartedness, bitterness, despair, whereas 
he states that from sloth seven things arise, 
viz., idleness, drowsiness, uneasiness of the 
mind, restlessness of the body, instability, lo- 
quacity, curiosity. Therefore it seems that 
either Gregory or Isidore has wrongly assigned 
sloth as a capital sin together with its 
daughters. 

On the contrary. The same Gregory {loc. 
cit.) states that sloth is a capital sin, and has 
the daughters aforesaid. 

I answer that. As stated above (Til, Q. 84, 
AA. 3, 4), a capital vice is one which easily 
gives rise to others as being their final cause. 
Now just as we do many things on account 
of pleasure, both in order to obtain it, and 
through being moved to do something under 
the impulse of pleasure, so again we do many 
things on account of sorrow, either that we 
may avoid it, or through being exasperated 
into doing something under pressure thereof. 
Wherefore, since sloth is a kind of sorrow, as 
stated above (A. 2: I-II, Q. 8S, A. 8), it is 
fittingly reckoned a capital sin. 

Reply Obj. 1. Sloth by weighing on the 
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mind, hinders ns from doing things that cause 
sorrow; nevertheless it induces the mind to 
do certain things, either because they are in 
harmony with sorrow, such as weeping, or be- 
cause they are a means of avoiding sorrow. 

Reply Obj. 2. Gregory fittingly assigns the 
daughters of sloth. For since, according to the 
Philosopher {Ethic, viii. 5, 6) no man can be a 
long time in company with what is painful and 
unpleasant, it follows that something arises 
from sorrow in two ways : first, that man shuns 
whatever causes sorrow; secondly, that he 
passes to other things that give him pleasure; 
thus those who find no joy in spiritual pleas- 
ures, have recourse to pleasures of the body, 
according to the Philosopher {Ethic, x. 6). 
Now in the avoidance of sorrow the order ob- 
served is that man at first flies from unpleas- 
ant objects, and secondly he even struggles 
against such things as cause sorrow. Now spir- 
itual goods which are the object of the sorrow 
of sloth, are both end and means. Avoidance 
of the end is the result of despair, while avoid- 
ance of those goods which are the means to 
the end, in matters of difficulty which come 
under the counsels, is the effect of faint-heart- 
edness, and in matters of common righteous- 
ness, is the effect of sluggishness about the 
commandments. The struggle against spiritual 
goods that cause sorrow is sometimes with men 
who lead others to spiritual goods, and this is 
called spite; and sometimes it extends to the 
spiritual goods themselves, when a man goes so 
far as to detest them, and this is properly called 
malice. In so far as a man has recourse to ex- 
ternal objects of pleasure, the daughter of 
sloth is called wandering after unlawful things. 
From this it is clear how to reply to the ob- 
jections against each of the daughters: for 
malice does not denote here that which is ge- 
neric to all vices, but must be understood as 


explained. Nor is spite taken as synonymous 
with hatred, but for a kind of indignation, aa 
stated above: and the same applies to the 
others. 

Reply Obj. 3. This distinction between sor- 
row and sloth is also given by Cassian {De In- 
stil. Ccenob. x. 1). But Gregory more fittingly 
{loc. cit.) calls sloth a kind of sorrow, because, 
as stated above (A. 2), sorrow is not a distinct 
vice, in so far as a man shirks a distasteful and 
burdensome work, or sorrows on account of 
any other cause whatever, but only in so 
far as he is sorry on account of the Divine 
good, which sorrow belongs essentially to 
sloth; since sloth seeks undue rest in so far 
as it spurns the Divine good. Moreover the 
things which Isidore reckons to arise from 
sloth and sorrow, are reduced to those men- 
tioned by Gregory; for bitterness which Isi- 
dore states to lie the result of sorrow, is an 
effect of spite. Idlene.'is and drmvsiiir.ss are re- 
duced to sluggishness aboiil the. precepts: for 
some are idle and omit them altogether, while 
others are drowsy and fulfil them with negli- 
gence. All the other five which he reckons as 
effects of sloth, belong to the wandering of the 
mind after unlawful things. This tendency to 
wander, if it reside in the mind itself that is 
desirous of rushing after various things with- 
out rhyme or reason, is called uneasiness of the 
mind, but if it pertains to the imaginative 
power, it is called ettriosHy ; if it affect the 
speech it is called loquacity ; and in so far as 
it affects a body that changes place, it is called 
restlessness of the body, when, to wit, a man 
shows the unsteadiness of his mind, by the 
inordinate movements of members of his 
body ; while if it causes the body to move from 
one place to another, it is called instability ; or 
instability may denote changeableness of 
purpose. 


QUESTION 36 
Of Envy 

(In Four Articles) 


We must now consider envy, and under this 
head there are four points of inquiry; 
(1) What is envy? (2) Whether it is a sin? 
(3) Whether it is a mortal sin? (4) Whether 
it is a capital sin, and which are its daughters ? 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether Envy I* a Kind of Sorrow? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 
Objection 1. It would seem that envy is 
not a kind of sorrow. For the object of sorrow 
is an evil. But the object of envy is a good, 


for Gregory says {Moral, v. 46) of the envious 
man that self-inflicted pain wounds the pining 
spirit, which is racked by the prosperity of 
another. Therefore envy is not a kind of 
sorrow. 

Obf. 2. Further, likeness is a cause, not of 
sorrow but rather of pleasure. But likeness 
is a cause of envy: for the Philosopher says 
{Rhet. ii. 10) : Men are envious of such as are 
like them in genus, in knowledge, in stahtre, 
in habit, or in reputation. Therefore envy is 
not a kind of sorrow. 

Obj, 3. Further, sorrow is caused by a de-> 
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feel., wherefore those who are in great defect 
are inclined to sorrow, as stated above (I-IT, 
Q. 47, A. 3) when we were treating of the pas- 
sions. Now those who lack little, and who 
love honors, and who are considered wise, are 
envious, according to the Philosopher (Rhet. 
ii, loc. cit.). Therefore envy is not a kind of 
sorrow. 

Odj. 4. Further, sorrow is opposed to pleas- 
ure. Now opposite effects have not one and 
the same cause. Therefore, since the recollec- 
tion of goods once possessed is a cause of 
pleasure, as stated above (I-II, Q. 32, A. 3) it 
will not be a cause of sorrow. But it is a cause 
of envy ; for the Philosopher says {Rhet. ii. 10) 
that we envy those who have or have had 
things that befitted ourselves, or which we pos- 
sessed at same time. Therefore sloth is not a 
kind of sorrow. 

On the contrary. Damascene {Da Fide Or- 
thod. ii. 14) calls envy a species of sorrow, and 
says that envy is sorrow for another’s good. 

I an.nver that, The object of a man’s sorrow 
is his own evil. Now it may happen that an- 
other’s good is apprehended as one’s own evil, 
and in this way sorrow can be about another’s 
good. But this happens in two ways: first, 
when a man is sorry about another’s good, 
in so far as it threatens to be an occasion of 
harm to himself, as when a man grieves for 
his enemy’s prosperity, for fear lest he may 
do him some harm; such like sorrow is not 
envy, but rather an effect of fear, as the Phi- 
losopher states {Rhet. ii. 9). 

Secondly, another’s good may be reckoned 
as being one’s own evil, in so far as it con- 
duces to the lessening of one’s own good name 
or excellence. It is in this way that envy 
grieves for another’s good: and consequently 
men are envious of those goods in which a 
good name consists, and about which men like 
to be honored and esteemed, as the Philoso- 
pher remarks {Rhet. ii. 10). 

Reply Ob]. 1. Nothing hinders what is good 
for one from being reckoned as evil for an- 
other: and in this way it is possible for sor- 
row to be about good, as stated above. 

Reply Ob}. 2. Since envy is about another’s 
good name in so far as it diminishes the good 
name a man desires to have, it follows that a 
man is envious of those only whom he wishes 
to rival or surpass in reputation. But this does 
not apply to people who are far removed from 
one another: for no man, unless he be out of 
his mind, endeavors to rival or surpass in rep- 
utation those who are far above him. Thus a 
commoner does not envy the king, nor does the 
king envy a commoner whom he is far above. 
Wherefore a man envies not those who are far 
removed from him, whether in place, time, or 
station, but those who are near him, and whom 
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he strives to rival or surpass. For it is against 
our will that these should be in better repute 
than we are, and that gives rise to sorrow. On 
the other hand, likeness causes pleasure in so 
far as it is in agreement with the will. 

Reply Obj. 3. A man does not strive for 
mastery in matters where he is very deficient; 
so that he does not envy one who surpasses 
him in such matters, unless he surpass him by 
little, for then it seems to him that this is not 
beyond him, and so he makes an effort ; where- 
fore, if his effort fails through the other’s repu- 
tation surpassing his, he grieves. Hence it is 
that those who love to be honored are more 
envious; and in like manner the faint-hearted 
are envious, because all things are great to 
them, and whatever good may befall another, 
they reckon that they themselves have been 
bested in something great. Hence it is written 
(Job V. 2): Envy slaycth the little one, and 
Gregory says {Moral, v. 46) tliat wc can envy 
those only whom wc think better in some re- 
spect than ourselves. 

Reply Obj. 4. Recollection of past goods in 
so far as we have had them, causes pleasure; 
in so far as we have lost them, causes sorrow; 
and in so far as others have them, causes envy, 
because that, above all, seems to belittle our 
reputation. Hence the Philosopher says 
{Rhet. ii) that the old envy the young, and 
those who have spent much in order to get 
something, envy those who have got it by 
spending little, because they grieve that they 
have lost their goods, and that others have ac- 
quired goods. 

SECOND ARTICLE 
Whether Envy Is a Sin? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that envy is not 
a sin. For Jerome says to LEeta about the edu- 
cation of her daughter {Ep. evii) ; Let her 
have companions, so that she may learn to- 
gether with them, envy them, and be nettled 
when they are praised. But no one should be 
advised to commit a sin. Therefore envy is 
not a sin. 

Obj. 2. Further, Envy is sorrow for an- 
other’s good, as Damascene says {De Fide 
Orthod. ii. 14). But this is sometimes praise- 
worthy; for it is written (Prov. xxix. 2) ; When 
the wicked shall bear rule, the people shall 
mourn. Therefore envy is not always a sin. 

Obj. 3 . Further, envy denotes a kind of zeal. 
But there is a good zeal, according to Ps. 
Ixviii. 10; The- zeal of Thy house hath eaten 
me up. Therefore envy is not always a sin. 

Obj. 4. Further, punishment is condivided 
with fault. But envy is a kind of punishment: 
for Gregory says {Moral, v. 46) : When the 
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fotd sore of envy corrupts the vanquished 
heart, the very exterior itself shows how for- 
cibly the mind is tirged by madness. For pale- 
ness seizes the complexion, the eyes are 
weighed down, the spirit is inflamed, lohile the 
limbs are chilled, there is frenzy in the heart, 
there is gnashing with the teeth. Therefore 
envy is not a sin. 

On the contrary, It is written (Gal. v. 26) : 
Let us not be made desirous of vainglory, pro- 
voking one another, envying one another. 

1 answer that, As stated above (A. 1), envy 
is sorrow for another’s good. Now this sorrow 
may come about in four ways, Firsh when a 
man grieves for another’s good, through fear 
that it may cause harm either to himself, or 
to some other goods. This sorrow is not envy, 
as stated above (A. 1), and may be void of sin. 
Hence Gregory says [Moial. xxii. l\): It very 
often happens that without charity being lost, 
both the destruction of an enemy rejoices us, 
and again his glory, without any sin of envy, 
saddens us, since, when he falls, we believe 
that some are deservedly set up, and when he 
prospers, we dread lest many suffer unjustly. 

Secondly, we may grieve over another’s 
good, not because he has it, but because the 
good which he has, we have not: and this, 
properly speaking, is zeal, as the Philosopher 
says {Rhet. ii. 9). And if this zeal be about 
virtuous goods, it is praiseworthy, according 
to 1 Cor. xiv, i: Be zealous for spiritual gifts: 
while, if it be about temporal goods, it may be 
either sinful or sinless. Thirdly, one may 
grieve over another’s good, because he who 
happens to have that good is unworthy of it. 
Such sorrow as this cannot be occasioned by 
virtuous goods, which make a man righteous, 
but, as the Philosopher states, is about riches, 
and those things which can accrue to the 
worthy and the unworthy; and he calls this 
sorrow vEgemg,''' saying that it belongs to 
good morals. But he says this because he con- 
sidered temporal goods in themselves, in so 
far as they may seem great to those who look 
not to eternal goods : whereas, according to the 
teaching of faith, temporal goods that accrue 
to those who are unworthy, are so disposed ac- 
cording to God’s just ordinance, either for the 
correction of those men, or for their condem- 
nation, and such goods are as nothing in com- 
parison with the goods to come, which are 
I^r^ared for good men. Wherefore sorrow of 
Ais kind is forbidden in Holy Writ, according 
fo Ps: ixxxvi. 1: Be not emidous of evil doers, 
Mr envy them that work iniquity, and else- 
where (Ps. Ixxii. 2, 3) : My steps had well nigh 
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slipped, for I ivas envious of the wicked, when 
I saw the prosperity of simiers.-\ — Fourthly, 
we grieve over a man’s good, in so far as his 
good surpasses ours ; this is envy properly 
speaking, and is always sinful, as also the 
Philosopher states {Rhet. ii. 10), because to 
do so is to grieve over what should make us 
rejoice, viz. over our neighbor’s good. 

Reply Obj. 1. Envy there denotes the zeal 
with which we ought to strive to progress with 
those who arc better than we are. 

Reply Obj. 2. This argument considers sor- 
row for another’s good in the first sense given 
above. 

Reply Obj. 3. Envy differs from zeal, as 
stated above. Flence a certain zeal may lie 
good, whereas envy is always evil. 

Reply Obj. 4, Nothing hinders a sin from 
being penal accidentally, as slated above (I-II, 
Q. 87, A, 2) when wc were trcaling of sins. 

THIRD Article 

Whether Envy Is a Mortol Sin? 

Wc proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. Tt would seem that envy is not 
a mortal sin. For since envy is a kind of .sor- 
row, it is a passion of the sensitive appetite. 
Now there is no mortal sin in the sensuality, 
but only in the reason, as Augustine declares 
(De Trin. xii. 12). ‘.I; Therefore envy is not a 
mortal sin. 

Obj. 2. Further, there cannot be mortal sin 
in infants. But envy can be in them, for Au- 
gustine says {Conf. i) : / myself have seen and 
known even a baby envious, it coidd not speak, 
yet it turned pale and looked bitterly on its 
foster-brother. Therefore envy is not a mortal 
sin. 

Obj. 3. Further, every mortal sin is contrary 
to some virtue. But envy is contrary, not to a 
virtue but to vEgeaig, which is a passion, ac- 
cording to the Philosopher {Rhet. ii, 9). There- 
fore envy is not a mortal sin. 

On the contrary. It is written (Job. v. 2) ; 
Rnvy slayeth the little one. Now nothing slays 
spiritually, except mortal sin. Therefore envy 
is a mortal sin. 

I answer that. Envy is a mortal sin, in re- 
spect of its genus. For the genus of a sin is 
taken from its object; and envy according to 
the aspect of its object is contrary to charity, 
whence the soul derives its spiritual life, ac- 
cording to 1 Jo. hi. 14, We know that we have 
passed from death to life, because we love the 
brethren. Now the object both of charity and 
of envy is our neighbor’s good, but by con- 


The nearest equivalent is indignation. The use of the word nemesis to signify revenge does not represent 
the original Greek. 

t Douay, becmsc I had a seal on occasion of the tvicked, seeing the prosperity of sinners. 
t Cf. I-IT, Q. 74, A. 4. 
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trary movements, since charity rejoices in our 
neighbor’s good, while envy grieves over it, as 
stated above (A. 1). Therefore it is evident 
that envy is a mortal sin in lespect of its genus. 

Nevertheless, as stated above (Q. 35, A. 4; 
I-II, Q. 72, A. 5,ad 1), in every kind of mortal 
sin we find certain imperfect movements in the 
sensuality, which are venial sins : such are the 
first movement of concupiscence, in the genus 
of adultery, and the first movement of anger, 
in the genus of murder, and so in the genus of 
envy we find sometimes even in perfect men 
certain first movements, which are venial sins. 

Reply Obj. 1. The movement of envy in so 
far as it is a passion of the sensuality, is an 
imperfect thing in the genus of human acts, 
the principle of which is the reason, so that 
envy of that kind is not a mortal sin. The 
same applies to the envy of little children who 
have not the use of reason : wherefore the Re- 
ply to the Second Object ion is manifest. 

Reply Obj. 3. According to the Philosopher 
{R/icl. ii. 9), envy is contrary both to v('|ipoi; 
and to pity, but for different reasons. For it 
is directly contrary to pity, their principal ob- 
jects being contrary to one another, since the 
envious man grieves over his neighbor’s good, 
whereas the pitiful man grieves over his 
neighbor’s evil, so that the envious have no 
pity, as he states in the same passage, nor is 
the pitiful man envious. On the other hand, 
envy is contrary to vrireoL? on the part of the 
man whose good grieves the envious man, for 
v^peoig is sorrow for the good of the unde- 
serving according to Ps. Ixxii. 3 : I was envious 
of the wicked, when 1 saio the prosperity of 
sinners,-'^ whereas the envious grieves over the 
good of those who are deserving of it. Hence 
it is clear that the former contrariety is more 
direct than the latter. Now pity is a virtue, 
and an effect proper to charity: so that envy 
is contrary to pity and charity. 

FOURTH ARTtCLE 
Whether Envy Is a Capital Vice? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that envy is not 
a capital vice. For the capital vices are dis- 
tinct from their daughters. Now envy is the 
daughter of vainglory; for the Philosopher 
says {Rhet. ii. 10) that those who love honor 
and glory are more envious. Therefore envy is 
not a capital vice. 

Obj. 2. Further, the capital vices seem to be 
less grave than the other vices which arise 
from them. For Gregory says {Moral. 
xxxi. 45); The leading vices seem to worm 
their way into the deceived mind under some 
kind of pretext, but those which follow them 

* Cf. footnote on p. 1350. 
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provoke the soul to all kinds of outrage, and 
confuse the mind ivith their wild outcry. Now 
envy is seemingly a most grave sin, for Greg- 
ory says {Moral, v. 46) : Though in every evil 
thing that is done, the venom of our old enemy 
is infused into the heart of man, yet in this 
wickedness the serpent stirs his whole bowels 
and discharges the bane of spite fitted to enter 
deep into the mind. Therefore envy is not a 
capital sin. 

Obj. 3. Further, it seems that its daughters 
are unfittingly assigned by Gregory {Moral. 
xxxi. 45), who says that from envy arise ha- 
tred, talc-bearing, detraction, joy at our neigh- 
bor’s misfortunes, and grief for his prosperity. 
For joy at our neighbor’s misfortunes and grief 
for his prosperity seem to be the same as envy, 
as appears from what has been said above 
(A. 3). Therefore these should not be as- 
signed as daughters of envy. 

On the contrary stands the authority of 
Gregory {Moral, xxxi, loc. cit.) who states 
that envy is a capital sin and assigns the 
aforesaid daughters thereto. 

I amwer that. Just as sloth is grief for a 
Divine spiritual good, so envy is grief for 
our neighbor’s good. Now it has been stated 
above (Q. 35, A. 4 ) that sloth is a capital vice 
for the reason that it incites man to do certain 
things, with the purpose either of avoiding sor- 
row or of satisfying its demands. Wherefore 
envy is accounted a capital vice for the same 
reason. 

Reply Obj. 1. As Gregory says {Moral. 
xxxi, 45), the capital vices are so closely akin 
to one another that one springs from the other. 
For the first offspring of pride is vainglory, 
which by corrupting the mind it occupies be- 
gets envy, since while it craves for the power 
of an empty name, it repines for fear lest an- 
other should acqtdre that power. Consequently 
the notion of a capital vice does not exclude its 
originating from another vice, but it demands 
that it should have some principal reason for 
being itself the origin of several kinds of sin. 
However it is perhaps because envy manifestly 
arises from vainglory, that it is not reckoned a 
capital sin, either by Isidore {De Summo 
Bono) or by Cassian {Delnstit. Ccenoh, v. 1). 

Reply Obj. 2. It does not follow from the 
passage quoted that envy is tire greatest of 
sins, but that when the devil tempts us to 
envy, he is enticing us to that which has its 
chief place in his heart, for as quoted further 
on in the same passage, by the envy of the 
devil, death came into the world (Wis. ii. 24). 

There is, however, a kind of envy which is 
accounted among the most grievous sins, viz. 
envy of another’s spiritual good, which envy 
is a sorrow for the increase of God’s grace, 
and not merely for our neighbor’s good. Hence 
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it is accounted a sin against the Holy Ghost, 
because thereby a man envies, as it were, the 
Holy Ghost Himself, Who is glorified in His 
works. 

Reply Ob'], 3. The number of envy’s daugh- 
ters may be understood for the reason that in 
the struggle aroused by envy there is some- 
thing by way of beginning, something by way 
of middle, and something by way of term. 
The beginning is that a man strives to lower 
another’s reputation, and this either secretly, 
and then we have tale-bearing, or openly, and 
then we have detraction. — The middle consists 
in the fact that when a man aims at defaming 
another, he is either able to do so, and then 
we have joy at another's misfortune, or he is 
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unable, and then we have grief at another’s 
prosperity. — The term is hatred itself, because 
just as good which delights causes love, so 
does sorrow cause hatred, as stated above 
(Q. 34, A. 6). — Grief at another’s prosperity 
is in one way the very same as envy, when, 
to wit, a man grieves over another’s prosper- 
ity, in so far as it gives the latter a good name, 
but in another way it is a daughter of envy, 
in so far as the envious man sees his neighbor 
prosper notwithstanding his efforts to prevent 
it. On the other hand, joy at another’s misfor- 
tune is not directly the same as envy, but is 
a result thereof, because grief over our neigh- 
bor’s good which is envy, gives rise to joy in 
his evil. 


QUESTION 37 

Of Discord, Which is Contrary to Peace 

(In Two Articles) 


We must now consider the sins contrary to 
peace, and first we shall consider discord which 
is in the heart, secondly contention, which is 
on the lips, thirdly, those things which con- 
sist in deeds, viz. schism, quarrelling, war, and 
sedition. Under the first head there are two 
points of inquiry: (1) Whether discord is a 
sin? (2) Whether it is a daughter of vainglory? 

FIRST ARTICLE 
Whether Discord Is a Sin? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that discord is 
not a sin. For to disaccord with man is to 
sever oneself from another’s will. But this 
does not seem to be a sin, because God’s will 
alone, and not our neighbor’s, is the rule of 
our own will. Therefore discord is not a sin. 

Obj. 2. Further, whoever induces airother 
to sin, sins also himself. But it appears not 
to be a sin to incite others to discord, for it 
is written (Acts xxiii. 6) that Paul, knowing 
that the one part were Sadducees, and the other 
Pharisees, cried out in the council ; Men breth- 
ren, I am a Pharisee, the son of Pharisees, 
concerning the hope and resurrection of the 
dead- I am called in question. And when he 
had so said, there arose a dissension between 
the Pharisees and the Sadducees. Therefore 
discord is not a sin. 

Ofij. 3. Further, sin, especially mortal sin, 
is not to be found in a holy man. But discord 
is to be found even among holy men, for it is 
written (Acts xv. 39) : There arose a dissension 
between Paul and Barnabas, so that they de- 
parted one from another. Therefore discord is 
not a sin, and least of all a mortal sin. 


On the contrary. Dissensions, that is, dis- 
cords, are reckoned among the works of the 
flesh (Gal. v. 20), of which it is said afterwards 
{verse 21) that they who do snih things shall 
not obtain the kingdom of God. Now nothing, 
save mortal sin, excludes man from the king- 
dom of God. Therefore discord is a mortal sin. 

1 answer that, Discord is opposed to con- 
cord. Now, as stated above (Q. 29, AA. 1, 3) 
concord results from charity, in as much as 
charity directs many hearts together to one 
thing, which is chiefly the Divine good, second- 
arily, the good of our neighbor. Wherefore 
discord is a sin, in so far as it is opposed to 
this concord. 

But it must be observed that this concord 
is destroyed by discord in two ways : first, di- 
rectly; secondly, accidentally. Now, human 
acts and movements are said to be direct when 
they are according to one’s intention. Where- 
fore a man directly disaccords with his neigh- 
bor, when he knowingly and intentionally dis- 
sents from the Divine good and his neighbor’s 
good, to which he ought to consent. This is a 
mortal sin in respect of its genus, because it 
is contrary to charity, although the first move- 
ments of such discord are venial sins by rea- 
son of their being imperfect acts. 

The accidental in human acts is that which 
occurs beside the intention. Hence when sev- 
eral intend a good pertaining to God’s honor, 
or our neighbor’s profit, while one deems a 
certain thing good, and another thinks con- 
trariwise, the discord is in this case accident- 
ally contrary to the Divine good or that of our 
neighbor. Such like discord is neither sinful 
nor against charity, unless it be accompanied 
by an error about things necessary to salva- 
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lion, or by undue obstinacy, since it has also 
been stated above (Q. ^9, AA. 1, 3, ad 2) that 
the concord which is an effect of charity, is 
union of wills not of opinions. It follows from 
this that discord is sometimes the sin of one 
party only, for instance, when one wills a 
good which the other knowingly resists ; while 
sometimes it implies sin in both parties, as 
when each dissents from the other’s good, and 
loves his own. 

Reply Ob], 1. One man’s will considered in 
itself is not the rule of another man’s will ; but 
in so far as our neighbor’s will adheres to God’s 
will, it becomes in consequence, a rule regu- 
lated according to its proper measure. Where- 
fore it is a sin to disaccord with such a will, 
because by that very fact one disaccords with 
the Divine rule. 

Reply Ohj. 2. Just as a man’s will that 
adheres to God is a right rule, to disaccord 
with which is a sin, so too a man’s will that 
is opposed to God is a perverse rule, to dis- 
accord with which i.s good. Hence to cause a 
discord, whereby a good concord resulting 
from charity is destroyed, is a grave sin: 
wherefore il is written (t’rov. vi. 16): Six 
things there are, which the Lord hateth, and 
the seventh His soul detestoth, which seventh 
is stated {verse 19) to be him that soweth 
discord among brethren. On the other hand, to 
arouse a discord whereby an evil concord (i.e. 
concord in an evil will) is destroyed, is praise- 
worthy. In this way Paul was to be com- 
mended for sowing discord among those who 
concorded together in evil, because Our Lord 
also said of Himself (Matth. x. 34) : I came 
not to send peace, but the sword. 

Reply Obj. 3. The discord between Paul 
and Barnabas was accidental and not direct: 
because each intended some good, yet the one 
thought one thing good, while the other 
thought something else, which was owing to 
human deficiency: for that controversy was 
not about things necessary to salvation. More- 
over all this was ordained by Divine provi- 
dence, on account of the good which would 
ensue. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether Discord Is a Daughter of Voinglory? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that discord is 
not a daughter of vainglory. For anger is a 
vice distinct from vainglory. Now discord is 
apparently the daughter of anger, according 
to Prov. XV. 18 : A passionate man stirreth up 
strifes. Therefore it is not a daughter of vain- 
glory. 

Obj. 2. Further, Augustine expounding the 
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words of Jo. vii. 39, As yet the Spirit was not 
given, says {Tract, xxxii) Malice severs, char- 
ity unites. Now discord is merely a separation 
of wills. Therefore discord arises from malice, 
i.e. envy, rather than from vainglory. 

Obj. 3. Further, whatever gives rise to many 
evils, would seem to be a capital vice. Now 
such is discord, because Jerome in comment- 
ing on Matt. xii. 25, Every kingdom divided 
against itself shall be made desolate, says : 
Just as concord makes small things thrive, so 
discord brings the greatest things to ruin. 
Therefore discord should itself be reckoned a 
capital vice, rather than a daughter of vain- 
glory. 

On the contrary stands the authority of 
Gregory {Moral, xxxi. 45). 

I answer that, Discord denotes a certain dis- 
union of wills, in so far, to wit, as one man’s 
will holds fast to one thing, while the other 
man’s will holds fast to something else. Now 
if a man’s will holds fast to its own ground, 
this is due Lo the act that he prefers what is 
his own to that which belongs to olhers, and 
if he do this inordinately, it is due to jn-ide 
and vainglory. Therefore discord, whereby a 
man holds, to his own way of thinking, and 
departs from that of others, is reckoned to be 
a daughter of vainglory. 

Reply Obj. 1. Strife is not the same as dis- 
cord, for strife consists in external deeds, 
wherefore it is becoming that it should arise 
from anger, which incites the mind to hurt 
one’s neighbor; whereas discord consists in a 
divergence in the movements of wills, which 
arises from pride or vainglory, for the reason 
given above. 

Reply Obj. 2. In discord we may consider 
that which is the term wherefrom, i.e. an- 
other’s will from which we recede, and in this 
respect it arises from envy; and again we 
may consider that which is the term whither, 
i.e. something of our own to which we cling, 
and in this respect it is caused by vainglory. 
And since in every moment the term whither 
is more important than the term wherefrom 
(because the end is of more account than the 
beginning), discord is accounted a daughter of 
vainglory rather than of envy, though it may 
arise from both for different reasons, as stated. 

Reply Obj. 3. The reason why concord 
makes small things thrive, while discord brings 
the greatest to ruin, is because the more united 
a force is, the stronger it is, while the more 
disunited it is the weaker it becomes {De 
Caztsis xvii). Hence it is evident that this is 
part of the proper effect of discord which is a 
disunion of wills, and in no way indicates that 
other vices arise from discord, as though it 
were a capital vice. 
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QUESTION 38 
Of Confention 

(In Two Articles) 


We must now consider contention, in respect 
of which there are two points of inquiry; 

(1) Whether contention is a mortal sin? 

(2) Whether if is a daughter of vainglory? 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether Contention Is a Mortal Sin? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that contention 
is not a mortal sin. For there is no mortal 
sin in spiritual men: and yet contention is to 
he found in them, according to Luke xxii. 24: 
And there was also a strife amongst the dis- 
ciples of Jesus, which of them should . . . be 
the greatest. Therefore contention is not a 
mortal sin. 

Obj. 2. Further, no well disposed man 
should be pleased that his neighbor commit a 
mortal sin. But the Apostle says (Philifj, i. 17) : 
Some out of contention preach Christ, and 
afterwards he says {verse 18) : In this also I 
rejoice, yea, and will rejoice. Therefore con- 
tention is not a mortal sin. 

Obj. 3. Further, it happens that people con- 
tend either in the courts or in disputations, 
without any spiteful purpose, and with a good 
intention, as, for example, those who contend 
by disputing with heretics. Hence a gloss on 
1 Kings xiv. 1, It came to pass one day, etc. 
says: Catholics do not raise contentions with 
heretics, unless they are first challenged to dis- 
pute. Therefore contention is not a mortal sin. 

Obj. 4. Further, Job seems to have con- 
tended with God, according to Job xxxix. 32 : 
Shall he that contendeth with God be so easily 
silenced? And yet Job was not guilty of mor- 
tal sin, since the Lord said of him {ibid. 
xlii. 7) ; You have not spoken the thing that 
is right before me, as my servant lob hath. 
Therefore contention is not always a mortal 
lin. 

On the contrary. It is against the precept 
)f the Apostle who says (2 Tim. ii. 14) ; Con- 
■end not in words. Moreover (Gal. v. 20) con- 
tention is included among the works of the 
flesh, and as stated there {verse 21) they who 
do such things shall not obtain the kingdom 
vj ~Gpd. Now whatever excludes a man from 
the kingdom of God and is against a precept, 
is a nldrtal sin. Therefore contention is a 
mortal sin. 

I answer that, To contend is to tend against 

* Cf Gloss. Ord. in Rom. i. 29 . 


some one. Wherefore just as discord denotes 
a contrariety of wills, so contention signifies 
contrariety of speech. For this reason when a 
man contrasts various contrary things in a 
speech, this is called contentio, which Tully 
calls one of the rhetorical colors {De Rhet. ad 
Heren. iv), where he says that it consists in 
developing a speech from contrary things, for 
instance: Adulation has a pleasant beginnijtg, 
and a most bitter end. 

Now contrariety of speech may be looked at 
in two ways: first with regard to the intention 
of the contentious party, secondly, with regard 
to the manner of contending. As to the in- 
tention, we must con.sidei- whether he contends 
against the truth, and then he is to be bhuned, 
or against falsehood, and then ho should be 
praised. As to the manner, wc must consider 
whether his manner of contending is in keep- 
ing with the persons and the matter in dispute, 
for tlren it would be praiseworthy, hence Tully 
says {De Rhet. ad Ileren. iii) that contention 
is a sharp speech suitable for proof and refuta- 
tion, — or whether it exceeds the demands of 
the persons and matter in dispute, in which 
case it is blameworthy. 

Accordingly if we take contention as denot- 
ing a disclaimer of the truth and an inordinate 
manner, it is a mortal sin. Thus Ambrose* 
defines contention: Contention is a disclaimer 
of the truth with clamorous confidence. If, 
however, contention denote a disavowal of 
what is false, with the proper measure of acri- 
mony, it is praiseworthy; whereas, if it denote 
a disavowal of falsehood, together with an in- 
ordinate manner, it can be a venial sin, unless 
the contention be conducted so inordinately, 
as to give scandal to others. Hence the Apostle 
after saying (2 Tim. ii. 14) : Contend not in 
words, adds, for it is to no profit, but to the 
subverting of the hearers. 

Reply Obj. 1. The disciples of Christ con- 
tended together, not with the intention of dis- 
claiming the truth, since each one stood up 
for what he thought was true. Yet there was 
inordinateness in their contention, because 
they contended about a matter which they 
ought not to have contended about, viz. the 
primacy of honor ; for they were not spiritual 
men as yet, as a gloss says on the same pas- 
sage; and for this reason Our Lord checked 
them. 

Reply Obj. 2. Those who preached Christ 
out of contention, were to be blamed, because. 
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although they did not gainsay the truth of 
faith, but preached it, yet they did gaiirsay the 
truth, by the fact that they thought they would 
raise affliction to the Apostle who was preach- 
ing the truth of faith. Hence the Apostle re- 
joiced not in their contention, but in the fruit 
that would result therefrom, namely that 
Christ would be made known, — since evil is 
sometimes the occasion of good results. 

Reply Obj. 3. Contention is complete and is 
a mortal sin when, in contending before a 
judge, a man gainsays the truth of justice, or 
in a disputation, intends to impugn the true 
doctrine. In this sense Catholics do not con- 
tend against heretics, but the reverse. But 
when, whether in court or in a disputation, it 
is incomplete, i.e. in respect of the acrimony 
of speech, it is not always a mortal sin. 

Reply Obj. 4. Contention here denotes an 
ordinary dispute. J^r Jol) laid said (xiii. 3) ; 
/ iviU .speak to the Almighty, and I desire to 
reason with God: yet he intended not to im- 
pugn the truth, but to defend it, and in seek- 
ing the truth thus, he had no wish to be inor- 
dinate in mind or in speech. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether Contention Is a Daughter of Vainglory? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — ■ 

Objection 1. It would seem that contention 
is not a daughter of vainglory. For contention 
is akin to zeal, wherefore it is written (1 Cor. 
iii. 3 ) : Whereas there is among you zeal 
(Douay, — envying) and contention, are you 
not carnal, and walk according to men? Now 
zeal pertains to envy. Therefore contention 
arises rather from envy. 

Obj. 2. Further, contention is accompanied 
by raising of the voice. But the voice is raised 
on account of anger, as Gregory declares 
{Moral, xxxi. 14). Therefore contention too 
arises from anger. 

Obj. 3. Further, among other things knowl- 
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edge seems to be the matter of pride and vain- 
glory, according to 1 Cor. viii. 1 : Knowledge 
puffeth up. Now contention is often due to 
lack of knowledge, and by knowledge we do 
not impugn the truth, we know it. Therefore 
contention is not a daughter of vainglory. 

On the contrary stands the authority of 
Gregory {Moral, xxxi, loc. cit.). 

I answer that. As stated above (Q. 37, A. 2), 
discord is a daughter of vainglory, because 
each of the disaccording parties clings to his 
own opinion, rather than acquiesce with the 
other. Now it is proper to pride and vainglory 
to seek one’s own glory. And just as people 
are discordant when they hold to their own 
opinion in their hearts, so are they contentious 
when each defends his own opinion by words. 
Con.sequently contention is reckoned a daugh- 
ter of vainglory for the same reason as discord. 

Reply Obj. I. Contention, like discord, is 
akin to envy in so far as a man severs himself 
from the one with whom he is discordant, or 
with whom he contends, but in so far as a con- 
tentious man holds to something, it is akin to 
pride and vainglory, because, to wit, he clings 
to his own opinion, as stated above (Q. 37, 
A. 2, ad 1). 

Reply Obj. 2, The contention of which we 
are speaking puts on a loud voice, for the pur- 
pose of impugning the truth, so that it is not 
the chief part of contention. Hence it does not 
follow that contention arises from the same 
source as the raising of the voice. 

Reply Obj. 3. Pride and vainglory are oc- 
casioned chiefly by goods even those that are 
contrary to them, for instance, when a man is 
proud of his humility : for when a thing arises 
in this way, it does so not directly but acci- 
dentally, in which way nothing hinders one 
contrary from arising out of another. Hence 
there is no reason why the per se and direct 
effects of pride or vainglory, should not result 
from the contraries of those things which are 
the occasion of pride. 


SCHISM 


QUESTION 39 
Of Schism 


(In Four 

We must now consider the vices contrary to 
peace, which belong to deeds : such are schism, 
strife, sedition, and war. In the first place, 
then, about schism, there are four points of 
inquiry: (1) Whether schism is a special sin? 
(2) Whether it is graver than unbelief? (3) Of 
the power exercised by schismatics. (4) Of 
the punishment inflicted on them. 


Articles) 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether Schism Is a Special Sin? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 
Objection 1. It would seem that schism is 
not a special sin. For schism, as Pope Pela- 
gius I. says {Epist. ad Victor, et Pancrat.), 
denotes a division. But every sin causes a 
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division, according to Isa. lix. 2 ; Y our sins 
have divided between you and your God. 
Therefore schism is not a special sin. 

Ob). 2. Further, a man is apparently a schis- 
matic if he disobeys the Church. But every sin 
makes a man disobey the commandments of 
the Church, because sin, according to Ambrose 
(Pe Farad, viii) is disobedience against the 
heavenly commandments. Therefore every sin 
is a schism, 

Obj. 3. Further, heresy also divides a man 
from the unity of faith. If, therefore, the word 
schism denotes a division, it would seem not 
to differ, as a special sin, from the sin of un- 
belief. 

On the contrary, Augustine {Contra Faust. 
XX. 3; Contra Ctescon. ii, 4) distinguishes be- 
tween schism and heresy, for he says that a 
schismatic is one who holds the same faith, 
and practises the same worship, as others, and 
takes pleasure in the mere disunion of the 
community, whereas a heretic is one who holds 
another faith from that of the Catholic 
Church. Therefore schism is not a generic sin. 

1 answer that, As Isidore says {Etym. 
viii. 3), schism takes its name from being a 
scission of minds, and scission is opposed to 
unity. Wherefore the sin of schism is one that 
is directly and essentially opposed to unity. 
For in the moral, as in the physical order, the 
species is not constituted by that which is 
accidental. Now, in the moral order, the es- 
sential is that which is intended, and that 
which results beside the intention, is, as it 
were, accidental. Hence the sin of schism is, 
properly speaking, a special sin, for the reason 
that the schismatic intends to sever himself 
front that unity which is the effect of charity : 
because charity unites not only one person to 
another with the bond of spiritual love, but 
also the whole Church in unity of spirit. 

Accordingly schismatics properly so called 
are those who, wilfully and intentionally sepa- 
rate themselves from the unity of the Church ; 
for this is the chief unity, and the particular 
unity of several individuals among themselves 
is subordinate to the unity of tire Church, even 
as the mutual adaptation of each member of 
a natural body is subordinate to the unity of 
the whole body. Now the unity of the Church 
consists in two things ; namely, in the mutual 
connection or communion of the members of 
the Church, and again in the subordination of 
all the members of the Church to the one head, 
according to Coloss, ii. 18, 19: PiL^ed up by 
the Sense of his flesh, and not holding the 
Head) 'front which the whole body, by joints 
and/ blinds, being supplied with nourishment 
and fiompacted,\groweth unto the increase of 
God. Now this Head is Christ Himself, Whose 
*In Ep. ad Tit. Hi, lo, 


viceregent in the Churcli is the Sovereign Pon- 
tiff. Wherefore schismatics are those who re- 
fuse to submit lo the Sovereign Pontiff, and 
to hold communion with those members of 
the Church who acknowledge his supremacy. 

Reply Obj. 1. The division between man 
and God that results from sin is not intended 
by the sinner : it happens beside his intention 
as a result of his turning inordinately to a 
mutable good, and so it is not schism properly 
so called. 

Reply Obj. 2. The essence of schism con- 
sists in rebelliously disobeying the command- 
ments: and [ say rebelliously, since a schis- 
matic both obstinately scorns the command- 
ments of the Church, and refuses to submit 
to her judgment. But every siuucr does not 
do this, wherefore not every sin is a schism. 

Reply Obj. 3. Heresy and schism are dis- 
tinguished in respect of lho.se things to winch 
each is opposed essentially and directly, l^Iir 
heresy is essentially opposed to faith, while 
schism is essentially oi^poscd to Ihe unity of 
ecclesiastical charity. Wherefore just as faith 
and charity are different virtues, although 
whoever lacks faith lacks charity, so too 
schism and heresy are different vices, although 
whoever is a heretic is also a schismatic, but 
not conversely. This is what Jerome says in 
his commentary on the Epistle to the Gala- 
tians I consider the difference between 
schism and heresy to be that heresy holds false 
doctrine while schism severs a man from the 
Church. Nevertheless, just as the loss of char- 
ity is the road to the loss of faith, according 
to 1 Tim. i. 6 : From which things, i.e., charity 
and the like, some going astray, are turned 
aside into vain babbling, so too, schism is the 
road to heresy. Wherefore Jerome adds {ibid.) 
that at the outset it is possible, in a certain 
respect, to find a difference between schism 
and heresy: yet there is no schism, that does 
not devise some heresy for itself, that it may 
appear to have had a reason for separating 
from the Church. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether Schism Is a Grover Sin Thon Unbelief? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that schism is 
a graver sin than unbelief. For the graver sin 
meets with a graver punishment, according to 
Deut. XXV. 2 ; According to the measure of the 
sin shall the measure also of the stripes he. 
Now we find the sin of schism punished more 
severely than even the sin of unbelief or idol- 
atry: for we read (Exod. xxxii. 28) that some 
were slain by the swords of their fellow men 
on account of idolatry : whereas of the sin of 
schism we read (Nura. xvi. 30) : If the Lord 
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do a new thing, and the earth opening her 
mouth swallow them down, and all things that 
belong to them, and they go down alive into 
hell, you shall know that they have blas- 
phemed the Lord God. Moreover the ten tribes 
who were guilty of schism in revolting from 
the rule of David were most severely punished 
(4 Kings xvii). Therefore the sin of schism 
is graver than the sin of unbelief. 

Ob']. 2. Further, The good of the multitude 
is greater and more godlike than the good of 
the individual, as the Philosopher states 
(Eth'ic. i. 2). Now schism is opposed to the 
good of the multitude, namely, ecclesiastical 
unity, whereas unbelief is contrary to the par- 
ticular good of one man, namely the faith of 
an individual. Therefore it seems that schism 
is a graver sin than unbelief. 

Obf. 3. Further, a greater good is opposed 
to a greater evil, according to the Philosopher 
(Ethic, viii. 10). Now schism is opposed to 
charity, which is a greater virtue than faith 
to which unbelief is opposed, as shown above 
(Q. 10, A. 2: Q. 23, A. 6). Therefore schism 
is a graver sin than unbelief. 

On the contrary, That which results from 
an addition to something else surpasses that 
thing either in good or in evil. Now heresy re- 
sults from something being added to schism, 
for it adds corrupt doctrine, as Jerome declares 
in the passage quoted above (A. 1, ad 3). 
Therefore schism is a less grievous sin than 
unbelief. 

I answer that. The gravity of a sin can be 
considered in two ways; first, according to 
the species of that sin, secondly, according to 
its circumstances. And since particular cir- 
cumstances are infinite in number, so too they 
can be varied in an infinite number of ways: 
wherefore if one were to ask in general which 
of two sins is the graver, the question must be 
understood to refer to the gravity derived 
from the sin’s genus. Now the genus or species 
of a sin is taken from its object, as shown 
above (I-II, Q. 72, A. 1 ; Q. 73, A. 3). Where- 
fore the sin which is opposed to the greater 
good is, in respect of its genus, more grievous, 
for instance a sin committed against God is 
graver than a sin committed against one’s 
neighbor. 

Now it is evident that unbelief is a sin com- 
mitted against God Himself, according as He 
is Flimself the First Truth, on which faith is 
founded ; whereas schism is opposed to ecclesi- 
astical unity, which is a participated good, and 
a lesser good than God Himself. Wherefore it 
is manifest that the sin of unbelief is geneti- 
cally more grievous than the sin of schism, al- 
though it may happen that a particular schis- 

*yulg., — This cily is a rebellious city, and hurtful 
therein of old. 


malic sins more grievously than a particular 
unbeliever, cither because his contempt is 
greater, or because his sin is a source of 
greater danger, or for some similar reason. 

Reply Obf. 1. It had already been declared 
to that people by the law which they had re- 
ceived that there was one God, and that no 
other God was to be worshipped by them ; and 
the same had been confirmed among them by 
many kinds of signs, Consequently there was 
no need for those who sinned against this faith 
by falling into idolatry, to be punished in an 
unwonted manner; it was enough that they 
should be punished in the usual way. On the 
other hand, it was not so well known among 
them that Moses was always to be their ruler, 
and so it behooved those who rebelled against 
his authority to be punished in a miraculous 
and unwonted manner. 

We may also reply by saying that the sin of 
schism was sometimes more severely punished 
in that people, because they were inclined to 
seditions and schisms. For it is written (1 Esd. 
iv. 15): This city since days gone by has re- 
belled against its kings : and seditions and wars 
were raised IhcrcinP' Now sometimes a more 
severe punishment is inflicted for an habitual 
sin (as slated above, T-Il, Q. 105, A. 2, ad 9), 
because punishments are medicines intenclecl 
to keep man away from sin: so that where 
there is greater proneuess to sin, a more severe 
punishment ought to be inflicted. As regards 
the ten tribes, they were punished not only 
for the sin of schism, but also for that of idol- 
atry as stated in the passage quoted. 

Reply Obf. 2. Just as the good of the multi- 
tude is greater than the good of a unit in that 
multitude, so is it less than the extrinsic good 
to which that multitude is directed, even as 
the good of a ranlc in the army is less than the 
good of the commander -in-chief. In like man- 
ner the good of ecclesiastical unity, to which 
schism is opposed, is less than the good of Di- 
vine truth, to which unbelief is opposed. 

Reply Obf. 3. Charity has two objects; one 
is its principal object and is the Divine good- 
ness, the other is its secondary object and is 
our neighbor’s good. Now schism and other 
sins against our neighbor, are opposed to char- 
ity in respect of its secondary good, which is 
less than the object of faitli, for this is God 
Himself ; and so these sins are less grievous 
than unbelief. On the other hand, hatred ol 
God, which is opposed to charity in respect of 
its principal object, is not less grievous than 
unbelief. Nevertheless of all sins committed 
by man against his neighbor, the sin of schism 
would seem to be the greatest, because it is 
opposed to the spiritual good of the multitude. 

to the kings and provinces, and . . . wn'-s ivere raised 
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THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether Sehismotics Hove Any Pov/er? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 
Objection 1. It would seem that schismatics 
have some power. For Augustine says (Contra 
Donat, ij 1) ; Just as those who come back to 
the Church ajter being baptized, are not bap- 
tized again, so those ivho return ajter being 
ordained, are not ordained again. Now Order 
is a kind of power. Therefore schismatics have 
some power since they retain their Orders. 

Obj. 2. Further, Augustine says (De Vnico 
Bapt.-^) : One who is separated can confer a 
sacrament even as he can have it. But the 
power of conferring a sacrament is a very 
great power. Therefore schismatics who ai'e 
separated from the Church, have a spiritual 
power. 

Ohj. 3. Further, Pope Urban ITf says: Wc 
command that persons consecrated by bishops 
who were themselves consecrated according 
to the Catholic rite, but have separated them- 
selves by schism from the Roman Church, 
should he received mercifully and that their 
Orders should be acknowledged, when they re- 
turn to the unity of the Church, provided they 
be of commendable life and hnoioledge. But 
this would not be so, unless spiritual power 
were retained by schismatics. Therefore schis- 
matics have spiritual power. 

On the contrary, Cyprian says in a letter 
(Ep. lii, quoted vii, qu. 1, can. Novatianus) : 
lie who observes neither unity of spirit nor the 
concord of peace, and severs himself from the 
bonds of the Church, and from the fellowship 
of her priests, cannot have episcopal power or 
honor. 

I answer that, Spiritual power is twofold, 
the one sacramental, the other a power of juris- 
diction. The sacramental power is one that is 
conferred by some kind of consecration. Now 
all the consecrations of the Church are immov- 
able so long as the consecrated thing remains : 
as appears even in inanimate things, since an 
altar, once consecrated, is not consecrated 
again unless it has been broken up. Conse- 
quently such a power as this remains, as to its 
essence, in the man who has received it by con- 
secration, as long as he lives, even if he fall into 
schism or heresy: and this is proved from the 
fact that if he come back to the Church, he is 
not consecrated anew. Since, however, the 
lower power ought not to exercise its act, ex- 
cept in so far as it is moved by the higher 
power, _ as may be seen also in the physical 
^ohows that such persons lose the use 
of their power, so that it is not lawful for 
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them to use it. Yet if they use it, this power 
has its effect in sacramental acts, because 
therein man acts only as God’s instrument, so 
that sacramental effects are not precluded on 
account of any fault whatever in the person 
who confers the sacrament. 

On the other hand, the power of jurisdiction 
is that which is conferred by a mere human 
appointment. Such a power as this does not 
adhere to the recipient immovably : so that 
it does not remain in heretics and schismatics ; 
and consequently they neither absolve nor ex- 
communicate, nor grant indulgence, nor do 
anything of the kind, and if they do, it is 
invalid. 

Accordingly when it is said that such liki' 
persons have no spiritual power, it is to l)o 
understood as referring either to the second 
power, or if it be referred to the first power, 
not as referring to the essence of Ihe ]JOwer, 
but to its lawful use. 

This suffices for the Replies to the Ob- 
jections. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

V/helher If Is Righf Thof Schismafics Should Bo 
Punished with Excommunication? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 
Objection 1. It would seem that schismatics 
are not rightly punished with excommunica- 
tion. For excommunication deprives a man 
chiefly of a share in the sacraments. But Au- 
gustine says (Contra Donat, vi. S) that Bap- 
tism can be received from a schismatic. There- 
fore it seems that excommunication is not a 
fitting punishment for schismatics. 

Obj. 2. Further, it is the duty of Christ’s 
faithful to lead back those who have gone 
astray, wherefore it is written against certain 
persons (Ezech. xxxiv. 4) : That which was 
driven away you have not brought again, 
neither have you sought that which was lost. 
Now schismatics are more easily brought back 
by such as may hold communion with them. 
Therefore it seems that they ought not to be 
excommunicated. 

Obj. 3. Further, a double punishment is not 
inflicted for one and the same sin, according to 
Nahum i. 9 : God will not judge the same 
twice. Now some receive a temporal punish- 
ment for the sin of schism, according to 
23, Q. 5, where it is stated: Both divine and 
earthly laws have laid down that those who 
are severed from the unity of the Church, and 
disturb her peace, must be punished by the 
secular power. Therefore they ought not to 
be punished with excommunication. 


* De Bap. conlra Donat, vi. 5. 
t Septuagiut Version. 


t Council of Piacenza, cap. x; cf. Can. Ordinationes, ix, qu, 1. 
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On the contrary, It is written (Nura. 
xvi. 26) : Depart from the tents of these loickcd 
men, those, to wit, who had caused the schism, 
and toiLch nothing of theirs, lest you be in- 
volved in their sins. 

I answer that, According to Wis. xi. 17, By 
what things a man sinneth, by the same also 
he should be punished (Vulg., — he is tor- 
mented). Now a schismatic, as shown above 
(A. 1), commits a twofold sin: first by separat- 
ing himself from communion with the mem- 
bers of the Church, and in this respect the fit- 
ting punishment for schismatics is that they 
be excommunicated. Secondly, they refuse sub- 
mission to the head of the Church, wherefore, 
since they are unwilling to be controlled by 
the Church’s spiritual power, it is just that 
they should be compelled by the secular 
power. 

Reply Obj. 1. Tt is not lawful to receive 
Baptism from a vSchismatic, .save in a ca.se of 
necessity, since it is better for a man to quit 
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this life, marked with the sign of Christ, no 
matter from whom he may receive it, whether 
from a Jew or a pagan, than deprived of that 
mark, which is bestowed in Baptism. 

Reply Obj. 2. Excommunication does not 
forbid the intercourse whereby a person by 
salutary admonitions leads back to the unity 
of the Church those who are separated from 
her. Indeed this very separation brings them 
back somewhat, because through confusion at 
their separation, they are sometimes led to do 
penance. 

Reply Obj. 3. The punishments of the pres- 
ent life are medicinal, and therefore when one 
punishment docs not suffice to compel a man, 
another is added: just as physicians employ 
several body medicines when one has no effect. 
In like manner the Church, when excommuni- 
cation does not sufficiently restrain certain 
men, employs the compulsion of the secular 
arm. If, however, one pnni.shment suffices, an- 
other should not be employed, 


QUESTION 40 
Of War 

(In Four Articles) 


We must now consider war, under which head 
there are four points of inquiry: (1) Whether 
some kind of war is lawful? (2) Whether it 
is lawful for clerics to fight? (3) Whether it 
is lawful for belligerents to lay ambushes? 
(4) Whether it is lawful to fight on holy 
days? 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether It Is Always Sinful to Wage War? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 
Objection 1. It would seem that it is always 
sinful to wage war. Because punishment is 
not inflicted except for sin. Now those who 
wage war are threatened by Our Lord with 
punishment, according to Matth. xxvi. 52 : All 
that take the sword shall perish with the 
sword. Therefore all wars are unlawful. 

Obj. 2. Further, whatever is contrary to a 
Divine precept is a sin. But war is contrary to 
a Divine precept, for it is written (Matth. 
V. 39) : But I say to you not to resist evil; and 
(Rom. xii. 19) : Not revenging yourselves, my 
dearly beloved, but give place unto wrath. 
Therefore war is always sinful. 

Obj. 3. Further, nothing, except sin, is con- 
trary to an act of virtue. But war is contrary 
to peace. Therefore war is always a sin. 

Obj. 4. Further, the exercise of a lawful 
* Ep. ad Marcel., cxxxviii. t Luke iii. 14. 


thing is itself lawful, as is evident in scientific 
exercises. But warlike exercises which take 
place in tournaments are forbidden by the 
Church, since those who are slain in these 
trials are deprived of ecclesiastical burial. 
Therefore it seems that war is a sin in itself. 

On the contrary, Augustine says in a ser- 
mon on the son of the centurion * : If the Chris- 
tian Religion forbade war altogether, those who 
sought salutary advice in the Gospel would 
rather have been counselled to cast aside their 
arms, and to give up soldiering altogether. On 
the contrary, they were told: “Do violence to 
no man; . . . and be content with your pay.”'\ 
If he commanded them to be content with 
their pay, he did not forbid soldiering. 

I answer that. In order for a war to be just, 
three things are necessary. First, the authority 
of the sovereign by whose command the war 
is to be waged. For it is not the business of a 
private individual to declare war, because he 
can seek for redress of his rights from the tri- 
bunal of his superior. Moreover it is not the 
business of a private individual to summon 
together the people, which has to be done in 
wartime. And as the care of the common weal 
is committed to those who are in authority, il 
is their business to watch over the common 
weal of the city, kingdom or province subject 
to tliera. And just as it is lawful for them to 
have recourse to the sword in defending that 
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common weal against internal disturbances, 
when they punish evil-doers, according to the 
words ol the Apostle (Rom. xiii. 4) ; He bear- 
eth not the sword in vain: jor he is Cod's 7Tiin- 
ister, an ave?iger to execute wrath upon him 
that doth evil; so too, it is their business to 
have recourse to the sword of war in defending 
the common weal against external enemies. 
Hence it is said to those who are in authority 
(Ps. Ixxxi. 4); Rescue the poor: and deliver 
the needy out oj the hand oj the sinner; and 
for this reason Augustine says {Contra Faust. 
xxii. 75) : The natural, order conducive to peace 
among mortals demands that the power to de- 
clare and counsel war should be in the hands 
of those ivho hold the supreme authority. 

Secondly, a just cause is required, namely 
that those who arc attacked, should be at- 
tacked because they deserve it on account of 
some fault. Wherefore Augustine says {QQ. in 
Ilept., qu. X, super Jos.) : A just war is wont 
to be described as one that avenges^ wrongs, 
when a nation or state has to be punished, Jor 
refusing to make amends for the wrongs in- 
flicted by its subjects, or to restore what it has 
seized unjustly. 

Thirdly, it is necessary that the belligerents 
should have a rightful intention, so that they 
intend the advancement of good, or the avoicl- 
ance of evil. Hence Augustine says (He Verb. 
Dom .*) ; True religion looks upon as peaceful 
those wars that are waged not for motives of 
aggrandizement, or cruelty, but with the ob- 
ject of securing peace, of punishing evil-doers, 
and of uplifting the good. For it may happen 
that the war is declared by the legitimate 
authority, and for a just cause, and yet be 
rendered unlawful through a wicked intention. 
Hence Augustine says {Contra Fai«hxxii.74) : 
The passion for inflicting harm, the cruel 
thirst for vengeance, an unpacific and relent- 
less spirit, the fever of revolt, the lust of power, 
and such like things, all these are rightly con- 
demned in war. 

Reply Obj. 1. As Augustine says {Contra 
Faust, xxii. 70) : To take the sword is to arm 
oneself in order to take the life of anyone, 
without the command or permission of supe- 
rior or lawfid authority. On the other hand, 
to have recourse to the sword (as a private 
person) by the authority of tire sovereign or 
judge, or (as a public person) through zeal for 
justice, and by the authority, so to speak, of 
Qpd, is not to take the sword, but to use it as 
commissioned by another, wherefore it does 
not deserve punishment. And yet even those 
who make, sinful use of the sword are not al- 
ways slain with the sword, yet they always 
perish with their own sword, because, unless 
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they repent, they are punished eternally for 
their sinful use of the sword. 

Reply Obj. 2. Such like precepts, as Augiis- 
line obseives (He Serm. Doin. inJiJofite i. 19), 
should always be borne in readiness of mind, 
so that we be ready to obey them, and, if nec- 
essary, to refrain from resistance or self- 
defense. Nevertheless it is necessary some- 
times for a man to act otherwise for the com- 
mon good, or for the good of those with whom 
he is fighting. Hence Augustine says {Ep. ad 
Marcellin. cxxxviii) : JHiose whom we have to 
punish zvith a kindly severity, it is necessary 
to handle in many zvays against their ziiill. For 
zvhenwe are stripping a man of the lazvlessness 
of sin, it is good for him to be vanquished, 
since nothing is more hopeless than the happi- 
ness of sinners, zuhcnce arises a guilty impu- 
nity, and an evil zoill, like an internal enemy. 

Reply Obj. 3. Those who wage war justly 
aim at peace, and so they are not oirpo.sed to 
peace, except to the evil pence, which Our 
Lord came not to send upon earth (Matth. 
X. 34). lienee Augustine says {F.p. ad Bonif. 
clxxxix) ; We do not seek peace in order to he 
at war, but we go to war that ivc may have 
peace. Be peaceful, therefore, in zoarring, so 
that you may vanquish those zvhoni you zoar 
against, and bring them to the prosperity of 
peace. 

Reply Obj. 4, Manly exercises in warlike 
feats of arms are not all forbidden, but those 
which are inordinate and perilous, and end in 
slaying or plundering. In olden times warlike 
exercises presented no such danger, and hence 
they were called exercises of arms or bloodless 
wars, as Jerome states in an epistle.'j' 


second article 

whether It Is Lawful for Clerics and Bishops to Fight? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem lawful for clerics 
and bishops to fight. For, as stated above 
(A. 1), wars are lawful and just in so far as 
(Jiey protect the poor and the entire common 
weal from suffering at the hands of the foe. 
Now this seems to be above all the duty of 
prelates, for Gregory says {Flow, in Ev. xiv) : 
The zoolf comes upon the sheep, when any un- 
just and rapacious znaii oppresses those who 
are faithful and humble. But he who was 
thought to be the shepherd, and zvas not, leav- 
eth the sheep, and fiieth, for he fears lest the 
wolf hurt him, and dares not stand up against 
his injustice. Therefore it is lawful for prel- 
ates and clerics to fight. 

Obj. 2. Further, Pope Leo IV. writes (xxiii, 
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qu, 8j can. Igitur ) : .-Ij untmvard tidings had 
frequently come from the Saracen side, some 
said that the Saracens would come to the port 
of Rome secretly and covertly ; for which rea- 
son we commanded our people to gather to- 
gether, and ordered them to go down to the sea- 
shore. Therefore it is lawful for bishops to 
fight, 

Obj. 3. Further, apparently, it comes to tlie 
same whether a man does a thing himself, or 
consents to its being done by another, accord- 
ing to Pmm. i. 32 ; They who do such things, 
are worthy of death, and not only they that 
do them, hut they also that consent to them 
that do them. Now those, above all, seem to 
consent to a thing, who induce others to do it. 
But it is lawful for bishops and clerics to in- 
duce others to fight; for it is written (xxiii, 
qu. 8, can. Hortaiu) that Charles went to war 
with the Lombards at the instance and en- 
treaty of Adrian, bishop of Rome. Therefore 
they also are allowed to fight. 

Ohf. 4. Further, whatever is right and meri- 
torious in itself, is lawful for prelates and 
clerics. Now it is sometimes right and merito- 
rious to make war, for it is written (xxiii, 
qu. 8, can. Omni timorc) that if a man die for 
the true faith, or to save his country, or in de- 
fense of Christians, God ivill give him a heav- 
enly reiuard. Therefore it is lawful for bishops 
and clerics to fight. 

On the contrary, It was said to Peter as 
representing bishops and clerics (Matth. 
xxvi. 52): Put up again thy sword into the 
scabbard (Vulg., — its place^-). Therefore it is 
not lawful for them to fight. 

I answer that, Several things are requisite 
for the good of a human society ; and a num- 
ber of things ai'e done better and quicker by a 
number of persons than by one, as the Philoso- 
pher observes {Polit. i. 1), while certain occu- 
pations are so inconsistent with one another, 
that they cannot be fittingly exercised at the 
same time ; wherefore those who are deputed 
to important duties are forbidden to occupy 
themselves with things of small importance. 
Thus according to human laws, soldiers who 
are deputed to warlike pursuits are forbidden 
to engage in commerce. f 

Now warlike pursuits are altogether incom- 
patible with the duties of a bishop and a cleric, 
for two reasons. The first reason is a general 
one, because, to wit, warlike pursuits are full 
of unrest, so that they hinder the mind very 
much from the contemplation of Divine things, 
the praise of God, and prayers for the people, 
which belong to the duties of a cleric. Where- 
fore just as commercial enterprises are for- 
bidden to clerics, because they unsettle the 
^Scabbard is the reading in John xviii. 11. f Cod. 


mind too much, so too are warlike pursuits, ac- 
cording to 2 Tim. ii. 4: No man being a soldier 
to God, cntanglcth himself with secular busi- 
ness. The second reason is a special one, be- 
cause, to wit, all the clerical Orders are di- 
rected to the ministry of the altar, on which 
the Passion of Christ is represented sacra- 
mentally, according to 1 Cor. xi. 26: Ai often 
as you shall eat this bread, and drink the chal- 
ice, you shall show the death of the Lord, un- 
til He come. Wherefore it is unbecoming tor 
them to slay or shed blood, and it is more fit- 
ting that they should be ready to shed their 
own blood for Christ, so as to imitate in deed 
what they portray in their ministry. For this 
reason it has lieen decreed that those who shed 
blood, even without sin, become incgular.Now 
no man who lias a certain duty to perform, can 
lawfully do that which renders him unfit for 
that duty. Wherefore it is altogether unlawful 
for clerics to fight, because war is directed to 
the shedding of blood. 

Reply Obj. 1. Prelates ought to withstand 
not only the wolf who brings spiritual death 
upon the flock, bat also the pillager and the 
oppressor who work bodily harm ; not, how- 
ever, by having recourse themselves to mate- 
rial arms, hut by means of spiritual weapons, 
according to the saying of the Apostle (2 Cor. 
X. 4) : The weapons of our warfare are not car- 
nal, but mighty through God. Such are salu- 
tary warnings, devout prayers, and, for those 
who are obstinate, the sentence of ex- 
communication. 

Reply Obj. 2. Prelates and clerics may, by 
the authority of their superiors, take part in 
wars, not indeed by taking up arms them- 
selves, but by affording spiritual help to those 
who fight justly, by exhorting and absolving 
them, and by other like spiritual helps. Thus 
in the Cld Testament (Jos. vi. 4) the priests 
were commanded to sound the sacred trumpets 
in the battle. It was for tliis purpose that 
bishops or clerics were first allowed to go to 
the front : and it is an abuse of this permission, 
if any of them take up arms themselves. 

Reply Obj. 3. As stated above (Q. 23, A. 4, 
ad 2) every power, art or virtue that regards 
the end, has to dispose that which is directed 
to the end. Now, among the faithful, carnal 
wars should be considered as having for their 
end Uie Divine spiritual good to which clerics 
are deputed. Wherefore it is the duty of clerics 
to dispose and counsel other men to engage in 
just wars. For they are forbidden to take up 
arras, not as though it were a sin, but because 
such an occupation is unbecoming their per- 
sonality. 

Reply Obj. 4. Although it is meritorious to 
wage a just war, nevertheless it is rendered 
xii. 35, De Re Milit. 
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unlawful for clerics, by reason of their being 
clepuled to works more meritorious still. Thus 
the marriage act may be meritorious ; and yet 
it becomes reprehensible in those who have 
vowed virginity, because they are bound to a 
yet greater good. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Wherher Ir Is Lawful to Lay Ambushes in War? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Oh jection 1. It would seem that it is unlaw- 
ful to lay ambushes in war. For it is written 
(Deut. xvi. 20) : Thou shall follow justly after 
that which is just. But ambushes, since they 
are a kind of deception, seem to pertain to in- 
justice. Therefore it is unlawful to lay am- 
bushes even in a just war. 

Obj. 2. Further, ambushes and deception 
seem to be opposed to faithfulness even as lies 
are. But since we are bound to keep faith with 
all men, it is wrong to lie to anyone, as August- 
ine states {Contra Mend. xv). Therefore, as 
one is bound to keep faith with one’s enemy, 
as Augustine states {Ep. ad Bonifac. clxxxix), 
it seems that it is unlawful to lay ambushes 
for one’s enemies. 

Obj. 3. Further, it is written (Matth. 
vii. 12): Whatsoever you would that men 
should do to you, do you also to them: and we 
ought to observe this in all our dealings with 
our neighbor. Now our enemy is our neighbor. 
Therefore, since no man wishes ambushes or 
deceptions to be prepared for himself, it seems 
that no one ought to carry on war by laying 
ambushes. 

On the contrary, Augustine says {QQ. in 
Heptateuch., qu. x, sriper Jos .) : Provided the 
war be just, it is no concern of justice whether 
it be carried on openly or by ambushes: and 
he proves this by the authority of the Lord, 
Who commanded Joshua to lay ambushes for 
the city of Flai (Jos. vih. 2). 

1 answer that. The object of laying am- 
bushes is in order to deceive the enemy. Now 
a man may be deceived by another’s word or 
deed in two ways. First, through being told 
something false, or through the breaking of a 
promise, and this is always unlawful. No one 
ought to deceive the enemy in this way, for 
there are cerain rights of war and covenants, 
which ought to be observed even among 
enemies, a,s Ambrose states {De Offic. i). 

Secondly, a man may be deceived by what 
we say or do, because we do not declare our 
purpose or meaning to him. Now we are not al- 
ways bound to do this, since even in the Sacred 
Doctrine many things have to be concealed, 
especially from unbelievers, lest they deride it, 
according to Matth. vii. 6 : Give not that 
* Straiagematitm, i, 1 , 


which is holy, to dogs. Wherefore much more 
ought the plan of campaign to be hidden from 
the enemy. For this reason among other things 
that a soldier has to learn is the art of con- 
cealing his purpose lest it come to the enemy’s 
knowledge, as stated in the Book on Strategy* 
by Frontinus. Such like concealment is what 
is meant by an ambush which may be law- 
fully employed in a just war. 

Nor can these ambushes be properly called 
deceptions, nor are they contrary to justice or 
to a well-ordered will. For a man would have 
an inordinate will if he were unwilling that 
others should hide anything from him. 

This suffices for the Replies to the 
Objections. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether It Is Lawful to Fight on Holy Doys? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem unlawful to fight 
on holy days. For holy days are instituted 
that wc may give our time to the things of 
God. Hence they arc included in the keeping 
of the Sabbath prescribed Fxod. xx. 8: for 
sabbath is interpreted rest. But wars are full 
of unrest. Therefore by no means is it lawful 
to fight on holy days. 

Obj. 2. Further, certain persons are re- 
proached (Isa. Iviii. 3) because on fast-days 
they exacted what was owing to them, were 
guilty of strife, and of smiting with the fist. 
Much more, therefore, is it unlawful to fight 
on holy days. 

Obj. 3. Further, no ill deed should be done 
to avoid temporal harm. But fighting on a 
holy day seems in itself to be an ill deed. 
Therefore no one should fight on a holy day 
even through the need of avoiding temporal 
harm. 

On the contrary. It is written (1 Machab. 
ii. 41) : The Jews rightly determined . . . say- 
ing: Whosoever shall come up against tis to 
fight on the Sabbath-day, we will fight against 
him. 

I answer that, The observance of holy days 
is no hindrance to those things which are or- 
dained to man’s safety, even that of his body. 
Hence_pur Lord argued with the Jews, saying 
(Jo. vii. 23) : Are you angry at Me because I 
have healed the whole man on the Sabbath- 
day? Hence physicians may lawfully attend 
to their patients on holy days. Now there is 
much more reason for safeguarding the com- 
mon weal (whereby many are saved from be- 
ing slain, and innumerable evils both temporal 
and spiritual prevented), than the bodily 
safety of an individual. Therefore, for the 
purpose of safeguarding the common weal of 
the faithful, it is lawful to carry on a war on 
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holy days, provided there be need for doing 
so : because it would be to tempt God, if not- 
withstanding such a need, one were to choose 
to refrain from fighting. 
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However, as soon as the need ceases, it is 
no longer lawful to fight on a holy day, for 
the reasons given: wherefore this suffices for 
tire Replies to the Objections. 


QUESTION 41 
Of Strife * 

(In Two Articles) 


We must now consider strife, under which 
head there are two points of inquiry: 
(1) Whether strife is a sin? (2) Whether it 
is a daughter of anger? 

FIRST ARTICLE 
Whether Strife Is Always a Sin? 

We proceed tints to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that strife is 
not always a sin. For strife seems a kind of 
contention: hence Isidore says (Etyin. x) 
that the word rixosus {quarrelsome) is derived 
jrom the snarling {rictu) of a dog, because the 
quarrelsome man is ever ready to contradict; 
he delights in brawling, and provokes conten- 
tion. Now contention is not always a sin. 
Neither, therefore, is strife. 

Obj. 2. Further, it is related (Gen. xxvi. 21) 
that the servants of Isaac digged another well, 
and for that they quarrelled likewise. Now it 
is not credible that the household of Isaac 
quarrelled publicly, without being reproved by 
him, supposing it were a sin. Therefore strife 
is not a sin. 

Obj. 3. Further, strife seems to be a war 
between individuals. But war is not always 
sinful. Therefore strife is not always a sin. 

On the contrary, Strifes f are reckoned 
among the works of the flesh (Gal. v, 20), and 
they who do such things shall not obtain the 
kingdom of God. Therefore strifes are not only 
sinful, but they are even mortal sins. 

I answer that. While contention implies a 
contradiction of words, strife denotes a cer- 
tain contradiction of deeds. Wherefore a gloss 
on Gal. V. 20 says that strifes are when persons 
strike one another through anger, tience strife 
is a kind of private war, because it takes place 
between private persons, being declared not by 
public authority, but rather % an inordinate 
will. Therefore strife is always sinful. In fact 
it is a mortal sin in the man who attacks an- 
other unjustly, for it is not without mortal sin 
that one inflicts harm on another even if the 
deed be done by the hands. But in him who 
* Strife here denotes fighting between individuals, 
t Cf. Gen. xxvi. 20. 


defends himself, it may be without sin, or it 
may sometimes involve a venial sin, or some- 
times a mortal sin ; and this depends on his in- 
tention and on his manner of defending him- 
self. For if his sole intention be to withstand 
the injury done to him, and he defend himself 
with due moderation, it is no sin, and one can- 
not say properly that there is strife on his 
part. But if, on the other hand, his self- 
defense be ins^jired by vengeance and hatred, 
it is always a sin. It is a venial sin, if a slight 
movement of hatred or vengeance obtrude it- 
self, or if he does not much exceed moderation 
in defending himself : but it is a mortal sin if 
he makes for his assailant, with the fixed inten- 
tion of killing him, or inflicting grievous harm 
on him. 

Reply Obj. 1. Strife is not just the same 
as contention: and there are three things in 
the passage quoted from Isidore, which ex- 
press the inordinate nature of strife. First, the 
quarrelsome man is always ready to fight, and 
this is conveyed by the words, ever ready to 
contradict, that is to say, whether the other 
man says or does well or ill. Secondly, he de- 
lights in quarrelling itself, and so the passage 
proceeds, and delights in brawling. Thirdly, 
he provokes others to quarrel, wherefore it 
goes on, and provokes contention. 

Reply Obj. 2. The sense of the text is not 
that the servants of Isaac quarrelled, but that 
the inhabitants of that country quarrelled with 
them: wherefore these sinned, and not the 
servants of Isaac, who bore the calumny 

Reply Obj. 3. In order for a war to be just 
it must be declared by authority of the govern- 
ing power, as stated above (Q. 40, A. 1) ; 
whereas strife proceeds from a private feeling 
of anger or hatred. For if the servants of a 
sovereign or judge, in virtue of their public 
authority, attack certain men and these de- 
fend themselves, it is not the former who are 
said to be guilty of strife, but those who re- 
sist the public authority. Hence it is not the 
assailants in this case who are guilty of strife 
and commit sin, but those who defend them- 
selves inordinately. 

t The Douay Version has quarrels. 
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SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether Strife Is n Daughter of Anger? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 
Objection 1. It would seem that strife is 
not a daughter of anger. For it is written 
(James iv. 1); Whence are wars and conten- 
tions? Are they not . . . from your concupis- 
cences, which war in your members? But an- 
ger is not in the concupiscible faculty. There- 
fore strife is a daughter, not of anger, but of 
concupiscence. 

Obj. 2. Further, it is written (Prov. 
xxviii. 25) : He that boastcth and puffeth up 
himself, stirrelh up quarrels. Now strife is 
apparently the same as quarrel. Therefore it 
seems that strife is a daughter of pride or 
vainglory which makes a man looast and puff 
himself up. 

Obj. 3. Further, it is written (Prov. xviii, 6) : 
The lips of a fool intermeddle with strife. Now 
folly differs from anger, for it is opposed, not 
to meekness, but to wisdom or prudence. 
Therefore strife is not a daughter of anger. 

Obj. 4. Further, it is written (Prov. x, 12): 
Hatred stirreth up strifes. But hatred arises 
from envy, according to Gregory (Moral, 
xxxi. 17). Therefore strife is not a daughter 
of anger, but of envy. 

Obj. 5. Further, it is written (Prov. 
xvii. 19) : He that studieth discords, soweth 
(Vulg., — loveth) quarrels. But discord is a 
daughter of vainglory, as stated above (Q. 37, 
A. 2). Therefore strife is also. 

On the contrary, Gregory says {Moral. 
xxxi, loc. cit.) that anger gives rise to strife; 
and it is written (Prov. xv. 18; xxix. 22) : A 
passionate man stirreth up strifes. 

1 answer that. As stated above (A. 1), strife 
denotes an antagonism extending to deeds, 
when one man designs to harm another. Now 
there are two ways in which one man may in- 
tend to harm another. In one way it is as 
though he intended absolutely the other’s hurt, 
which in this case is the outcome of hatred, 
for the intention of hatred is directed to the 
hurt of one’s enemy either openly or secretly. 
In another way a man intends to hurt an- 
other who knows and withstands his intention. 


This is what we mean by strife, and bedongs 
properly to anger which is the desire of ven- 
geance: for the angry man is not content to 
hurt secretly the object of his anger, he even 
wdslies him to feel the hurt and know that 
what he suffers is in revenge for what he has 
done, as may be seen from what has been said 
above about the passion of anger (I-II, Q. 46, 
A, 6, ad 2). Therefore, properly speaking, 
strife arises from anger. 

Reply Obj. 1. As stated above I-II, Q. 2S, 
AA. 1, 2), all the irascible passions arise from 
those of the concupiscible faculty, so that 
whatever is the immediate outcome of anger, 
arises also from concupiscence as from its 
first root. 

Reply Obj. 2. Boasting and puffing up of 
self which are the result of anger or veinglory, 
aic not the direct but the occasional cause of 
quarrels or strife, because, when a man l■e.s('llls 
another being preferred to him, his anger is 
aroused, and then his anger results in (iuarrel 
and strife. 

Reply Obj. 3. Anger, as slated above (T-TT, 
Q. 48, A. 3) hinders the judgment of the rea- 
son, so that it bears a likeness to folly. Hence 
they have a common effect, since it is due to a 
defect in the reason that a man designs to hurt 
another inordinately. 

Reply Obj. 4. Although strife sometimes 
arises from hatred, it is not the proper effect 
thereof, because when one man hates another 
it is beside his intention to hurt him in a 
quarrelsome and open manner, since some- 
times he seeks to hurt him secretly. When, 
however, he sees himself prevailing, he en- 
deavors to harm him with strife and quarrel. 
But to hurt a man in a quarrel is the proper 
effect of anger, for the reason given above. 

Reply Obj. 5. Strifes give rise to hatred and 
discord in the hearts of those who are guilty 
of strife, and so he that studies, i.c., intends to 
sow discord among others, causes them to 
quarrel among themselves. Even so any sin 
may command the act of another sin, by di- 
recting it to its own end. This does not, how- 
ever, prove that strife is the daughter of vain- 
glory properly and directly. 
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QUESTION 42 
Of SediHon 
(In Two Articles) 


We must now consider sedition, under which 
head there are two points of inquiry: 
(1) Whether it is a special sin? (2) Whether 
it is a mortal sin? 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether Sedition Is a Special Sin Distinct from 
Other Sins? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that sedition is 
not a special sin distinct from other sins. For, 
according to Isidore {Etym. x), a seditious 
man is one xoho sows dissent among minds, and 
begets discord. Now, by provoking the com- 
mission of a sin, a man sins by no other kind 
of sin than that which he provoked. Therefore 
it seems that sedition is not a special sin dis- 
tinct from discord. 

Obj. 2. Further, sedition denotes a kind of 
division. Now schism takes its name from 
scission, as stated above (Q. 39, A. 1). There- 
fore, seemingly, the sin of sedition is not dis- 
tinct from that of schism. 

Obj. 3. Further, every special sin that is dis- 
tinct from other sins, is either a capital vice, 
or arises from some capital vice. Now sedition 
is reckoned neither among the capital vices, 
nor among those vices which arise from them, 
as appears from Moral, xxxi. 45, where both 
kinds of vice are enumerated. Therefore sedi- 
tion is not a special sin, distinct from other 
sins. 

On the contrary. Seditions are mentioned as 
distinct from other sins (2 Cor. xii. 20). 

/ answer that, Sedition is a special sin, hav- 
ing something in common with war and strife, 
and differing somewhat from them. It has 
something in common with them, in so far as 
it implies a certain antagonism, and it differs 
from them in two points. First, because war 
and strife denote actual aggression on either 
side, whereas sedition may be said to denote 
either actual aggression, or the preparation for 
such aggression. Hence a gloss on 2 Cor. xii. 20 
says that seditions are tumults tending to 
fight, when, to wit, a number of people make 
preparations with the intention of fighting. 
Secondly, they differ in that war is, properly 
speaking, carried on against external foes, be- 
ing as it were between one people and another, 
whereas strife is between one individual and 
another, or between few people on one side 
and few on the other, while sedition, in its 
proper sense, is between mutually dissentient 


parts of one people, as when one pari of the 
state rises in tumult against another part. 
Wherefoie, since sedition is opposed to a spe- 
cial kind of good, namely the unity and peace 
of a people, it is a special kind of sin. 

Reply Obj. 1. A seditious man is one who 
incites others to sedition, and since sedition 
denotes a kind of discord, it follows that a se- 
ditious man is one who creates discord, not 
of any kind, but between the parts of a multi- 
tude. And the sin of sedition is not only in 
him who sows discord, but also in those who 
dissent from one another inordinately. 

Reply Obj. 2. Sedition differs from schism 
in two respects. I'drst, because schism is op- 
posed to the spiritual unity of Ihe multitude, 
viz., ecclesiastical unity, whereas sedition is 
contrary to the temporal or secular unity of 
the multitude, for instance of a city or king- 
dom. Secondly, schism does not imply any 
preparation for a material fight as sedition 
does, but only a spiritual dissent. 

Reply Obj. 3. Sedition, like schism, is con- 
tained under discord, since each is a kind of 
discord, not between individuals, but between 
the parts of a multitude. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether Sedition Is Alwoys o Mortal Sin? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that sedition 
is not always a mortal sin. For sedition de- 
notes a tumult tending to fight, according to 
the gloss quoted above (A. 1). But fighting 
is not always a mortal sin, indeed it is some- 
times just and lawful, as stated above (Q. 40, 
A. 1). Much more, therefore, can sedition be 
without a mortal sin. 

Obj. 2. Further, sedition is a kind of dis- 
cord, as stated above (A. 1, ad 3). Now dis- 
cord can be without mortal sin, and sometimes 
without any sin at all. Therefore sedition can 
be also. 

Obj. 3. Further, it is praiseworthy to deliver 
a multitude from a tyrannical rule. Yet this 
cannot easily be done without some dissension 
in the multitude, if one part of the multitude 
seeks ro retain the tyrant, while the rest strive 
to dethrone him. Therefore there can be sedi- 
tion without mortal sin. 

On the contrary. The Apostle forbids sedi- 
tions together with other things that are mor- 
tal sins (2 Cor. xii. 20). 

I answer that, As stated above (A. 1 , ad 2), 
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sedition is contrary to the unity of the multi- 
tude, viz. the people of a city or kingdom. Now 
Augustine says {De Civ. Dei ii. 21) that wise 
men understand the word people to designate 
not any crowd of persons, but the assembly 
of those who are united together in fellowship 
recognized by law and for the common good. 
Wherefore it is evident that the unity to which 
sedition is opposed is the unity of law and 
common good; whence it follows manifestly 
that sedition is opposed to justice and the 
common good. Therefore by reason of its genus 
it is a mortal sin, and its gravity will be all 
the greater according as the common good 
which it assails surpasses the private good 
which is assailed by strife. 

Accordingly the sin of sedition is first and 
chiefly in its authors, who sin most grievously ; 
and secondly it is in those who are led by them 
to disturb the common good. Those, however, 
who defend the common good, and withstand 
the seditious party, are not themselves sedi- 
tious, even as neither is a man to be called 
quarrelsome because he defends himself, as 
stated above (Q. 41, A. 1). 

Reply Obj. 1. It is lawful to fight, provided 
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it be for the common good, as slated above 
(Q. 40, A. 1). But sedition runs counter to 
the common good of the multitude, so that it 
is always a mortal sin. 

Reply Obj. 2. Discord from what is not evi- 
dently good, may be without sin, but discord 
from what is evidently good, cannot be with- 
out sin: and sedition is discord of this kind, 
for it is contrary to the unity of the multitude, 
which is a manifest good. 

Reply Obj. 3. A tyrannical government is 
not just, because it is directed, not to the com- 
mon good, but to the private good of the 
ruler, as the Philosopher stales {Polit. iii. S ; 
Ethic, viii. 10). Consequently there is no sedi- 
tion in disturbing a government of this kind, 
unless indeed tlie tyrant’s rule be disturbed 
so inordinately, that his subjects suffer greater 
harm from the consequent disturljance than 
from the tyranl’s goveriimenl. Ind{'ed it is 
the tyrant rather lhaf is guilty of sedition, 
since he encourages discord and sedition 
among his subjects, that he may lord over 
them more securely; for this is tyranny, being 
conducive to the private good of the ruler, and 
to the injury of the multitude. 


charity 


QUESTION 43 
Of Scandal 


(In Eight 

It remains for us to consider the vices which 
are opposed to beneficence, among which 
some come under the head of injustice, those, 
to wit, whereby one harms one’s neighbor un- 
justly. But scandal seems to be specially op- 
posed to charity. Accordingly we must here 
consider scandal, under which head there are 
eight points of inquiry: (1) What is scandal? 
(2) Whether scandal is a sin? (3) Whether 
it is a special sin? (4) Whether it is a mortal 
sin? (S) Whether the perfect can be scan- 
dalized ? ( 6 ) Whether they can give scandal ? 

( 7 ) Whether spiritual goods are to be foregone 
on account of scandal ? (8) Whether temporal 
things are to be foregone on account of 
scandal ? 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether Scandal Is Fittingly Defined As Being 
Something Less Rightly Said or Done That 
Occasions Spiritual Downfall? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 
Objection 1. It would seem that scandal is 
unfittingly defined as something less rightly 
said or done that occasions spiritual downfall. 
For scandal is a sin as we shall slate further 
on (A. 2). Now, according to Augustine {Con- 
tra Faust, xxii, 27), a sin is a word, deed, or 
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desire contrary to the law of God. Therefore 
the definition given above is insufficient, since 
it omits thought or desire. 

_ Obj. 2. Further, since among virtuous or 
right acts one is more virtuous or more right 
than another, that one alone which has perfect 
rectitude would not seem to be a less right one. 
If, therefore, scandal is something less rightly 
said or done, it follows that every virtuous act 
except the best of all, is a scandal. 

Obj. 3. Further, an occasion is an accidental 
cause. But nothing accidental should enter a 
definition, because it does not specify the thing 
defined. Therefore it is unfitting, in defining 
scandal, to say that it is an occasion. 

Obj. 4. Further, whatever a man does may 
be the occasion of another’s spiritual downfall, 
because accidental causes are indeterminate. 
Consequently, if scandal is something that oc- 
casions another’s spiritual downfall, any deed 
or word can be a scandal : and this seems un- 
reasonable. 

Obj. 5. Further, a man occasions his neigh- 
bor’s spiritual downfall when he offends or 
weakens him. Now scandal is condivided with 
offense and weakness, for the Apostle says 
(Rom. xiv. 21)-. It is good not to eat flesh, and 
not to drink wine, nor anything whereby thy 
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brother is offended, or scandalized, or weak- 
ened. Therefore Lhe aforesaid definition of 
scandal is unfitting. 

On the contrary, Jerome in expounding 
Matth. XV. 12, Dost thou know that the Phari- 
sees, when they heard this word, etc., says: 
When we read “Whosoever shall scandalize,” 
the sense is “Whosoever shall, by deed or 
word, occasion another’s spiritual downfall.” 

I answer that. As Jerome observes {ibid.) 
the Greelc oxdv8aXnv may be rendered of- 
fense, downfall, or a stumbling against some- 
thing. For when a body, while moving along 
a path, meets with an obstacle, it may happen 
to stumble against it, and be disposed to fall 
down ; such an obstacle is a axiivbaJiov- 

Tn like manner, wiiile going along the spirit- 
ual way, a man may be disposed to a spiritual 
downfall by another’s word or deed, in so far, 
to wit, as one man by his injunction, induce- 
ment or example, moves another to sin; and 
this is scandal properly so called. 

Now nothing by its very nature disposes a 
man to spiritual downfall, except that which 
has some lack of rectitude, since what is per- 
fectly right, secures man against a fall, instead 
of conducing to his downfall. Scandal is, there- 
fore, fittingly defined as something less rightly 
done or said, that occasions another’s spiritml 
downfall. 

Reply Ob}. 1. The thought or desire of evil 
lies hidden in the heart, wherefore it does not 
suggest itself to another man as an obstacle 
conducing to his spiritual downfall; hence it 
cannot come under the head of scandal. 

Reply Ob}. 2. A thing is said to be less right, 
not because something else surpasses it in rec- 
titude, but because it has some lack of recti- 
tude, either through being evil in itself, such 
as sin, or through having an appearance of 
evil. Thus, for instance, if a man were to sit 
at meat in the idol’s temple,* though this is 
not sinful in itself, provided it be done with 
no evil intention, yet, since it has a certain 
appearance of evil, and a semblance of wor- 
shipping the idol, it might occasion another 
man’s spiritual downfall. Hence the Apostle 
says (1 Thessal. v. 22): From all appearance 
of evil refrain yourselves. Scandal is there- 
fore fittingly described as something done less 
rightly, so as to comprise both whatever is 
sinful in itself, and all that has an appearance 
of evil. 

Reply Ob}. 3. As stated above (I-II, Q. 75, 
AA. 2, 3 : Q. 80, A. 1), nothing can be a suffi- 
cient cause of a man’s spiritual downfall, which 
is sin, save his own will. Wherefore another 
man’s words or deeds can only be an imperfect 
cause, conducing somewhat to that downfall. 

* 1 Cor. viii. 10. 
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For this reason scandal is said to afford not a 
cause, but an occasion, which is an imperfect, 
and not always an accidental cause. Nor is 
there any reason why certain definitions should 
not make mention of things that are accidental, 
since what is accidental to one, may be proper 
to something else: thus the accidental cause 
is mentioned in the definition of chance 
(Phys. ii. S). 

Reply Ob}. 4. Another’s word or deed may 
be the cause of another’s sin in two ways, di- 
rectly and accidentally. Directly, when a man 
either intends, by his evil word or deed, to lead 
another man into sin, or, if he does not so in- 
tend, when his deed is of such a nature as to 
lead another into sin: for instance, when a 
man publicly commits a sin or does something 
that has an appearance of sin. In this case 
he that does such an act does, properly speak- 
ing, afford an occasion of another’s spiritual 
downfall, wherefore his act is called active 
scandal.— One, man’s word or deed is the acci- 
dental cause of another’s sin, when he neither 
intends to lead him into sin, nor does what is 
of a nature to lead him into sin, and yet this 
other one, through being ill-disposed, is led 
into sin, for instance, into envy of another’s 
good, and then he who does this righteous 
act, does not, so far as he is concerned, af- 
ford an occasion of the other’s downfall, but 
it is this other one who lakes the occasion 
according to Rom. vii. 8 : Sin taking occa- 
sion by the commandment wrought in me 
all manner of concupiscence. Wherefore this 
is passive, without active scandal, since he that 
acts rightly does not, for his own part, afford 
the occasion of the other’s downfall. Some- 
times therefore it happens that there is active 
scandal in the one together with passive scan- 
dal in the other, as when one commits a sin 
being induced thereto by another; sometimes 
there is active without passive scandal, for 
instance when one, by wmrd or deed, provokes 
another to sin, and the latter does not consent ; 
and sometimes there is passive without active 
scandal, as we have already said. 

Reply Ob}. S. Weakness denotes proneness 
to scandal; while offense signifies resentment 
against the person who commits a sin, which 
resentment may be sometimes without spirit- 
ual downfall; and scandal is the stumbling 
that results in downfall. 

SECOND ARTICLE 
Whether Scandal Is a Sin? 

We proceed tJms to the Second Article : — 

Ob}ection 1. It would seem that scandal is 
not a sin. For sins do not occur from necessity, 
since all sin is voluntary, as stated above (I-H, 
Q. 74, AA. 1, 2). Now it is written (Matth. 
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xviii. 1)\ U mint needs he that scandals come. 
Therefore scandal is not a sin. 

Obj. 2. Further, no sin arises fj-nm a sense 
of dutifulness, because a ^uod tree cannot 
bring forth evil jndt (Matth. vii. 18). But 
scandal may come from a sense of dutifulness, 
for Our Lord said to Peter (Matth. xvi. 23); 
Thou art a scandal unto Mr, in reference to 
which words Jerome says that the Apostle’s 
error was due to his sense of dutifulness, and 
such is never inspired by the devil. Therefore 
scandal is not always a sin. 

Obj. 3. Further, scandal denotes a stum- 
bling. But he that stumbles does not always 
fall. Therefore scandal, which is a spiritual 
fall, can bo without sin. 

On the contrary), Scandal is something less 
rightly said or done. Now anything that lacks 
rectitude is a sin. Therefore scandal is always 
with sin. 

1 answer that. As already stated (A.l, ad 4), 
scandal is of two kinds, passive scandal in the 
person scandalized, and active scandal in the 
person who gives scandal, and so occasions a 
spiritual downfall. Accordingly passive scan- 
dal is always a sin in the person scandalized ; 
for he is not scandalized except in so far as 
he succumbs to a spiritual downfall, and that 
is a sin. 

Yet there can be passive scandal, without 
sin on the part of the person whose action has 
occasioned the scandal, as for instance, when a 
person is scandalized at another’s good deed. 
In like manner active scandal is always a sin 
in the person who gives scandal, since either 
what he does is a sin, or if it only have the ap- 
pearance of sin, it should always be left un- 
done out of that love for our neighbor which 
binds each one to be solicitous for his neigh- 
bor’s spiritual welfare; so that if he persist 
in doing it he acts against charity. 

Yet there can be active scandal witliout sin 
on the part of the person scandalized, as stated 
above (A. 1, ad 4). 

Reply Obj. 1. These words, It must needs 
be that scandals come, are to be understood to 
convey, not the absolute, but the conditional 
necessity of scandal ; in which sense it is neces- 
sary that whatever God foresees or foretells 
must happen, provided it be taken conjointly 
with such foreknowledge, as explained in the 
First Part (Q.14,A. 3 : Q, 23, A. 6, ad 2). 

Or we may say that the necessity of scan- 
dals occurring is a necessity of end, because 
they are useful in order that they . . . who are 
reproved may be made manifest (1 Cor.xi. 19). 

Or. scandals must needs occur, seeing the 
condition of man who fails to shield himself 
frota sin. Thus a physician on seeing a man 
phttaking of unsuitable food might say tliat 
sttch a man must needs injure his health, which 


is to be understood on the condition that he 
does not change his diet. In like manner it 
must neetls be that scandals come, so long as 
men fail to change their evil mode of living. 

Reply Obj. 2. In that passage scandal de- 
notes any kind of hindrance : for Peter wished 
to hinder Our Lord’s Passion out of a sense 
of dutifulness towards Christ. 

Reply Obj. 3. No man stumbles spiritually, 
without being kept back somewhat from ad- 
vancing in God’s way, and that is at least a 
venial sin. 

THIRD ARTICLE 
Whether Scandal Is a Special Sin? 

We proceed thus to the 'Third Article : — • 

Objection 1. It would seem that scandal is 
not a special sin. h'or scandal is something 
said or done less rightly. But this applies to 
every kind of sin. Therefore every sin is a 
scandal, and conscciuently, scandal is not a 
special sin. 

Obj. 2. Further, every special kind of sin, 
or every special kind of injustice, may be 
found separately from other kinds, as stated 
in Elhic. v. 3, S. But scandal is not to be 
found separately from other sins. Therefore it 
is not a special kind of sin. 

Obj. 3. Further, every special sin is consti- 
tuted by something which specifies the moral 
act. But the notion of scandal consists in its 
being something done in the presence of 
others : and the fact of a sin being committed 
openly, though it is an aggravating circum- 
stance, does not seem to constitute the species 
of a sin. Therefore scandal is not a special sin. 

On the contrary, A special virtue has a spe- 
cial sin opposed to it. But scandal is opposed 
to a special virtue, viz, charity. For it is writ- 
ten (Rom, xiv. IS): If, because of thy meat, 
thy brother be grieved, thou walkest not now 
according to charity. Therefore scandal is a 
special sin. 

I answer that, As stated above (A. 2), scan- 
dal is twofold, active and passive. Passive 
scandal cannot be a special sin, because 
through another’s word or deed a man may fall 
into any kind of sin: and the fact that a man 
takes occasion to sin from another’s word or 
deed, does not constitute a special kind of 
sin, because it does not imply a special deform- 
ity in opposition to a special virtue. 

On the other hand, active scandal may be 
understood in two ways, directly and accident- 
ally. The scandal is accidental when it is be- 
side the agent’s intention, as when a man does 
not intend, by his inordinate deed or word, to 
occasion another’s spiritual downfall, but 
merely to satisfy his own will In such a case 
even active scandal is not a special sin, because 
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a species is not constituted by that which is On the contrary, It may be a venial sin to 
accidental. _ lead a person into venial sin: and yet this 

Active scandal is direct when a man intends, would be to give scandal. Therefore scandal 

by his inordinate word or deed, to draw an- may be a venial sin. 

other into sin, and then it becomes a special / answer that, As stated above (A. 1), scan- 

kind of sin on account of the intention of a dal denotes a stumbling whereby a person is 

special kind of end, because moral actions take disposed to a spiritual downfall. Consequently 

their species from their end, as stated above passive scandal may sometimes be a venial 

(I-II, Q. 1, A. 3 ; Q. 18, AA. 4, 6). Hence, just sin, when it consists in a stumbling and noth- 

as theft and murder are special kinds of sin, ing more; for instance, when a person is dis- 

on account of their denoting the intention of turbed by a movement of venial sin occasioned 

doing a special ipjury to one’s neighbor: so by another’s inordinate word or deed: while 

too, scandal is a special kind of sin, because sometimes it is a mortal sin, when the stum- 

thereby a man intends a special harm to his bling results in a downfall, for instance, when 

neighbor, and it is directly opposed to fraler- a person goes so far as to commit a mortal sin 
nal correction, whereby a mair intends tlie re- through another’s inordinate word or deed, 
moval of a special kind of harm. Active scandal, if it be accidental, may some- 

ReplyObj.l. Any sin may be the matter of times be a venial sin; for instance, when, 
active scandal, but it may derive the formal through a slight indiscretion, a person either 
aspect of a special sin from the end intended, commits a venial sin, or does something that 
as stated above. is not a sin in itself, but has some appearance 

Reply Ob'], 2. Active scandal can be found of evil. On the other hand, it is sometimes a 

:eparatc from other sins, as when a man scan- mortal sin, cither l3ecause a person commits a 
dalizes his neighbor by a deed which is not a mortal sin, or because he has such contempt 
tin in itself, Itut has an appearance of evil. for his neighbor’s spiritual welfare that he de- 
Reply Obj. 3. Scandal does not derive the dines, for the sake of procuring it, to forego 
species of a special sin from the circumstance doing what he wishes to do. But in the case 
in question, but from the intention of the of active direct scandal, as when a person in- 
end, as stated above. tends to lead another into sin, if he intends to 

lead him into mortal sin, his own sin will be 
FOURTH ARTICLE mortal; and in like manner if he intends by 

Whether Scandal Is a Mortal Sin? Committing a mortal sin himself, to lead an- 

, . . , other into venial sin; whereas if he intends, 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article: ^ by committing a venial sin, to lead another 

Objection 1. It would seem that scandal is into venial sin, there will be a venial sin of 

a mortal sin. For every sin that is contrary to scandal. 

charity is a mortal sin, as stated above (Q. 24, And this suffices for the Replies to the 
A. 12: Q. 35, A. 3). But scandal is contrary Objections, 
to charity, as stated above (AA. 2, 3), There- 
fore scandal is a mortal sin. FIFTH ARTICLE 

Obj. 2. Further, no sin save mortal sin,_de- whether Passive Scandal May Happen Even to 
serves the punishment of eternal damnation. jhe Perfect? 

But scandal deserves the punishment of eter- 
nal damnation, according to Matth. xviii. 6: proceed thus to the Fifth Article : — 

lie that shall scandalize one of these little Objection 1. It would seem that passive 
ones, that believe in Me, it were better for scandal may happen even to the perfect. For 
him that a mill-stone should be hanged about Christ was supremely perfect: and yet He 
his neck, and that he should be drowned in the said to Peter (Matth. xvi. 23): Thou art a 
depth of the sea. For, as Jerome says on this scandal to Me. Much more therefore can other 
passage, it is much better to receive a brief perfect men suffer scandal. 
punishment for a fault, than to await everlast- Obj. 2. Further, scandal denotes an obstacle 
ing torments. Therefore scandal is a mortal which is put in a person’s spiritual way. Now 
sin. even perfect men can be hindered in their 

Obj. 3. Further, every sin committed against progress along the spiritual way, according' to 
God is a mortal sin, because mortal sin alone 1 Thess. ii. 18: We would have come to you, 
turns man away from God. Now scandal is a I Paul indeed, once and again; but Satan hath 
sin against God, for the Apostle says (1 Cor. hindered us. Therefore even perfect men can 
viii. 12): When you wound the weak con- suffer scandal. 

science of the brethren,^ you sin against Christ. Obj. 3. Further, even perfect men are liable 
Therefore scandal is always a mortal sin. to venial sins, according to 1 Jo. i. 8 : 7/ we say 

* Vulg ., — When you sin thus agahisl the brethren and wound their weak conscience. 
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that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves. 
Now passive scandal is not always a mortal 
sin, but is sometimes venial, as stated above 
(A. 4). Therefore passive scandal may be 
found in perfect men. 

On the contrary, Jerome, in commenting on 
Matth. xviii. 6, He that shall scandalize one of 
these little ones, says: Observe that it is the 
little one that is scandalized, for the elders 
do not take scandal. 

1 artswer that. Passive scandal implies that 
the mind of the person who takes scandal is 
unsettled in its adherence to good. Now no 
man can be unsettled, who adheres firmly to 
something immovable. The elders, i.e., the 
perfect, adhere to God alone, Whose goodness 
is unchangeable, for though they adhere to 
their superiors, they do so only in so far as 
these adhere to Christ, according to 1 Cor. 
iv. 16: Be ye followers of me, as I also am of 
Christ. Wherefore, however much others may 
appear to them to conduct themselves ill in 
word or deed, they themselves do not stray 
from their righteousness, according to Ps. 
cxxiv. 1 : They that trust in the Lord shall be 
as Mount Sion: he shall not be moved for ever 
that dwelleth in Jerusalem. Therefore scandal 
is not found in those who adhere to God per- 
fectly by love, according to Ps. cxviii. 165: 
Much peace have they that love Thy law, 
and to them there is no stumbling-block 
( scandahm). 

Reply Ob). 1. As stated above (A. 2, ad 2), 
in this passage, scandal is used in a broad 
sense, to denote any kind of hindrance. Hence 
Our Lord said to Peter : Thou art a scandal to 
Me, because he was endeavoring to weaken 
Our Lord’s purpose of undergoing liis Passion. 

Reply Ob). 2. Perfect men may be hindered 
in the performance of external actions. But 
they are not hindered by the words or deeds 
of others, from tending to God in the internal 
acts of the will, according to Rom. viii. 38, 30 : 
Neither death, nor life . . . shall be able to sep- 
arate us from the love of God. 

Reply Ob}. 3. Perfect men sometimes fall 
into venial sins through the weakness of the 
flesh; but they are not scandalized (taking 
scandal in its true sense), by the words or 
deeds of others, although there can be an ap- 
proach to scandal in them, according to Ps. 
Ixxii, 2 : My feet were almost moved. 

SIXTH ARTICLE 

Whether Active Scandol Can Be Found in the Perfect? 

We proceed thus to the Sixth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that active scan- 
dal can be found in the perfect. For passion 
is the effect of action. Now some are scan- 
dalized passively by the words or deeds of the 
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perfect, according to Matth, xv. 12 ; Dost thou 
know that the Pharisees, when they heard this 
word, were scandalized? Therefore active 
scandal can be found in the perfect. 

Ob). 2. Further, Peter, after receiving the 
Holy Ghost, was in the state of the perfect. 
Yet afterwards he scandalized the gentiles: 
for it is written (Gal. ii. 14) : When I saio that 
they walked not uprightly unto the truth of 
the Gospel, I said to Cephas, i.e., Peter, before 
them all: If thou being a Jew, livest after the 
manner of the gentiles, and not as the Jeivs 
do, how dost thou compel the gentiles to live 
as do the Jews? Therefore active scandal can 
be in the perfect. 

Obj. 3. Further, active scandal is some- 
times a venial sin. But venial sins may be in 
perfect men. Therefore active scandal may 
be in perfect men. 

On the contrary. Active scandal is more op- 
posed to perfection, than passive scandal. Hut 
passive scandal cannot be in the perfect. Much 
less, therefore, can active scandal Ix' in them. 

I answer that. Active scandal, proiHudy so 
called, occurs when a man says or does a tiling 
which in itself is of a nature to occasion an- 
other’s spiritual downfall, and that is only 
when what he says or does is inordinate. Now 
it belongs to the perfect to direct all their ac- 
tions according to the rule of reason, as stated 
in 1 Cor. xiv. 40: Let all things be done de- 
cently and according to order; and they are 
careful to do this in those matters chiefly 
wherein not only would they do wrong, but 
would also be to others an occasion of wrong- 
doing. And if indeed they fail in this modera- 
tion in such words or deeds as come to the 
knowledge of others, this has its origin in hu- 
man weakness wherein they fall short of per- 
fection. Yet they do not fall short so far as 
to stray far from the order of reason, but only 
a little and in some slight matter : and this is 
not so grave that anyone can reasonably take 
therefrom an occasion for committing sin. 

Reply Ob). 1 . Passive scandal is always due 
to some active scandal ; yet this active scandal 
is not always in another, but in the very per- 
son who is scandalized, because, to wit, he 
scandalizes himself. 

Reply Obj. 2, In the opinion of Augustine 
{Ep. xxviii, xl, Ixxxii) and of Paul also, Peter 
sinned and was to be blamed, in withdrawing 
from tire gentiles in order to avoid the scandal 
of the Jews, because he did this somewhat im- 
prudently, so that the gentiles who had been 
converted to the faith were scandalized. Nev- 
ertheless Peter’s action was not so grave a sin 
as to give others sufficient ground for scandal. 
Hence they were guilty of passive scandal, 
while there was no active scandal in Peter. 

Reply Obj. 3. The venial sins of the perfect 
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consist chiefly in sudden movements, which be- 
ing hidden cannot give scandal. If, however, 
they commit any venial sins even in their ex- 
ternal words or deeds, these are so slight as 
to be insufficient in themselves to give scandal. 


SEVENTH ARTICLE 

Whether Spiritual Goods Should Be Foregone on 
Account of Scandal? 

We proceed thus to the Seventh Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that spiritual 
goods ought to be foregone on account of scan- 
dal. For Augustine {Contra Ep. Parmen, iii. 2) 
teaches that punishment for sin should cease 
when the peril of schism is, feared. But pun- 
ishment of sins is a spiritual good, since it is 
an act of justice. Therefore a spiritual good 
is to be foregone on account of scandal. 

Obj. 2. Further, the Sacred Doctrine is a 
most spiritual thing. Yet one ought to desist 
therefrom on account of scandal, according to 
Matth. vii. 6 : Give not that which is holy to 
dogs, neither cast ye your pearls before swine 
lest . . . turning upon you, they tear you. 
Therefore a spiritual good should be foregone 
on account of scandal. 

Obj. 3. Further, since fraternal correction 
is an act of charity, it is a spiritual good. Yet 
sometimes it is omitted out of charity, in or- 
der to avoid giving scandal to others, as Au- 
gustine observes (De Civ. Dei i. 9). Therefore 
a spiritual good should be foregone on account 
of scandal, 

Obj. 4. Further, Jerome* says that in order 
to avoid scandal we should forego whatever 
it is possible to omit without prejudice to the 
threefold truth, i.e. the truth of life, of justice 
and of doctrine. Now the observance of the 
counsels, and the bestowal of alms may often 
be omitted without prejudice to the aforesaid 
threefold truth, else whoever omitted them 
would always be guilty of sin, and yet such 
things are the greatest of spiritual works. 
Therefore spiritual works should be omitted 
on account of scandal. 

Obj. S. Further, the avoidance of any sin 
is a spiritual good, since any sin brings spirit- 
ual harm to the sinner. Now it seems that one 
ought sometimes to commit a venial sin in 
order to avoid scandalizing one’s neighbor, for 
instance, when by sinning venially, one would 
prevent someone else from committing a mor- 
tal sin because one is bound to hinder the 
damnation of one’s neighbor as much as one 
call without prejudice to one’s own salvation, 
which is not precluded by a venial sin. There- 
fore one ought to forego a spiritual good in 
order to avoid scandal. 

♦Hugh de S. Cher. In Matth. xviil. 7: in Luc. 
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On the contrary, Gregory says {Horn. Su- 
per Ezech. vii): If people arc scandalized at 
the truth, it is better to allow the birth of scan- 
dal, than to abandon the truth. Now spiritual 
goods belong, above all others, to the truth. 
Therefore spiritual goods are not to be fore- 
gone on account of scandal. 

I answer that. Whereas scandal is twofold, 
active and passive, the present question does 
not apply to active scandal, for since active 
scandal is something said or done less rightly, 
nothing ought to be done that implies active 
scandal. 

The question does, however, apply to passive 
scandal, and accordingly we have to see what 
ought to be foregone in order to avoid scandal. 
Now a disinction must be made in spiritual 
goods. For some of them are necessary for sal- 
vation, and cannot be foregone without mortal 
sin: and it is evident that no man ought to 
commit a mortal sin, in order to prevent an- 
other from sinning, because according to the 
order of charity, a man ought to love his own 
spiritual welfare more than another’s. There- 
fore one ought not to forego that which is nec- 
essary for salvation, in order to avoid giving 
scandal. 

Again a distinction seems necessary among 
spiritual things which are not necessary for 
salvation: because the scandal which arises 
from such tilings sometimes proceeds from 
malice, for instance when a man wishes to hin- 
der those spiritual goods by stirring up scan- 
dal. This is the scandal of the Pharisees, who 
were scandalized at Our Lord’s teaching: and 
Our Lord teaches (Matth. xv. 14) • that we 
ought to treat such like scandal with contempt. 

Sometimes scandal proceeds from weakness 
or ignorance, and such is the scandal of little 
ones. In order to avoid this kind of scandal, 
spiritual goods ought to be either concealed, or 
sometimes even deferred (if this can be done 
without incurring immediate danger), until 
the matter being explained the scandal cease. 
If, however, the scandal continue after the 
matter has been explained, it would seem to 
be due to malice, and then it would no longer 
be right to forego that spiritual good in order 
to avoid such like scandal. 

Reply Obj. 1. In the infliction of punish- 
ment it is not the punishment itself that is the 
end in view, but its medicinal properties in 
checking sin; wherefore punishment partakes 
of the nature of justice, in so far as it checks 
sin. But if it is evident that the infliction of 
punishment will result in more numerous and 
more grievous sins being committed, the inflic- 
tion of punishment will no longer be a part of 
justice. It is in this sense that Augustine is 
speaking, when, to wit, the excommunication 
xvii. 2. 


SCANDAL 
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FIRST ARTICLE 

WhelKer Any Precept Should Be Given obout Cbority? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that no precept 
should be given about charity, _ For charity 
imposes the mode on all acts of virtue, since it 
is the form of the virtues as stated above 
(Q. 23, A. 8), while the precepts are about 
the virtues tliemselves. Now, according to the 
common saying, the mode is not included in 
the precept. Therefore no precepts should be 
given about charity. 

Obj. 2. Further, charity, which is poured 
forth in our hearts by the Holy Ghost (Rom. 
V. 5), makes us free, since where the Spirit of 
the Lord is, there is liberty (2 Cor. iii. 17). 
Now the obligation that arises from a precept 
is opposed to liberty, since it imposes a neces- 
sity. Therefore no precept should be given 
about charity. 

Obj. 3, Furtlier, charity is the foremost 
among all the virtues, to which the precepts 
are directed, as shown above (I-II, Q. 90, 
A. 2 : Q. 100, A. 9). If, therefore, any precepts 
were given about charity, they should have a 
place among the chief precepts which are those 
of the decalogue. But they have no place 
there. Therefore no precepts should be given 
about charity. 

On the contrary, Whatever God requires of 
us is included in a precept. Now God requires 
that man should love Him, according to Deut. 
X. 12. Therefore it behooved precepts to be 
given about the love of charity, which is the 
love of God. 

7 answer that, As stated above (Q. 16, A. 1 ; 
I-II, Q. 99, A. 1), a precept implies the notion 
of something due. Hence a thing is a matter 
of precept, in so far as it is something due. 
Now a thing is due in two ways, for its own 
sake, and for the sake of something else. In 
every affair, it is the end that is due for its 
own sake, because it has the character of a 
good for its own sake : while that which is di- 
rected to the end is due for the sake of some- 
thing else: thus for a physician, it is due for 
its own sake, that he should heal, while it is 
due for the sake of something else that he 
should give a medicine in order to heal. Now 
the end of the spiritual life is that man be 
united to God, and this union is effected by 
charity, while all things pertaining to the spir- 
itual life are ordained to this union, as to their 
end. Hence the Apostle says (1 Tim. i. S): 
The end of the commandment is charity from 
a pure heart, and a good conscience, and an 
unfeigned faith. For all the virtues, about 
whose acts the precepts are given, are directed 
either to the freeing of the heart from the 
whirl of the passions— such are the virtues that 


regulate the passions — or at least to the pos- 
session of a good conscience— such are the vir- 
tues that regulate operations — or to the having 
of a right faith — such are those which pertain 
to the worship of God : and these three things 
are required of man that he may love God. 
For an impure heart is withdrawn from loving 
God, on account of the passion that inclines 
it to earthly things; an evil conscience gives 
man a horror for God’s justice, through fear 
of His punishments ; and an untrue faith draws 
man’s affections to an untrue representation of 
God, and separates him from the truth of 
God, Now in every genus that which is for 
its own sake lakes precedence of that which 
is for the sake of another, wherefore the great- 
est precept is that of charity, as stated in 
Matth. xxii. 39. 

Reply Obj. 1. As stated above (I-II, Q, 100, 
A. 10) when we were treating of the com- 
mandments, the mode of love docs not come 
under those precepts which are about Ihc 
other acts of virtue : for instance, this jirccept, 
Honor thy father and thy mother, does not 
prescribe that this should lie done out of 
charity. The act of love docs, however, fall 
under special precepts. 

Reply Obj. 2. The obligation of a precept 
is not opposed to liberty, except in one whose 
mind is averted from that which is prescribed, 
as may be seen in those who keep the precepts 
through fear alone. But the precept of love 
cannot be fulfilled save of one’s own will, 
wherefore it is not opposed to charity. 

Reply Obj. 3. All the precepts of the deca- 
logue are directed to the love of God and of 
our neighbor: and therefore the precepts of 
charity had not to be enumerated among the 
precepts of the decalogue, since they are in- 
cluded in all of them. 

secohd article 

Whether There Should Hove Been Given Two 
Precepts of Charity? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that there should 
not have been given two precepts of charity. 
For the precepts of the Law are directed to 
virtue, as stated above (A. 1, Obj. 3). Now 
charity is one virtue, as shown above (Q. 33, 
A. S). Therefore only one precept of charity 
should have been given. 

Obj. 2. Further, as Augustine says (He 
Doctr. Christ, i. 22, 27), charity loves none but 
God in our neighbor. Now we are sufficiently 
directed to love God by the precept. Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God. Therefore there 
was no need to add the precept about loving 
our neighbor. 

Obj. 3. Further, different sins are opposed 
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to different precepts. But it is not a sin to put 
aside the love of our neighbor, provided we 
put not aside the love of God ; indeed, it is 
written (Luke xiv. 26) ; If any man come to 
Me, and hate not his father, and mother, . . . 
he cannot be My disciple. Therefore the pre- 
cept of the love of God is not distinct from 
the precept of the love of our neighbor. 

Obf. 4. Further, the Apostle says (Rom. 
xiii. 8) : He that loveth his neighbor hath ful- 
filled the Law. But a law is not fulfilled un- 
less all its precepts be observed. Therefore all 
the precepts are included in the love of our 
neighbor: and consequently the one precept 
of the love of our neighbor suffices. Therefore 
there should not be two precepts of charity. 

On the contrary. It is written (1 Jo. iv. 21) ; 
This commandment we have from God,' that 
he who loveth God, love also his brother. 

I answer that, As staled above (I-II, Q. 91, 
A. 3: Q. 94, A. 2) when we were treating of 
the commandments, the precepts are to the 
Law what propositions are to speculative sci- 
ences, for in these latter, the conclusions are 
virtually contained in the first principles. 
Hence whoever knows the principles as to 
their entire virtual extent has no need to have 
the conclusions put separately before him. 
Since, however, some who know the principles 
are unable to consider all that is virtually con- 
tained therein, it is necessary, for their sake, 
that scientific conclusions should be traced to 
their principles. Now in practical matters 
wherein the precepts of the Law direct us, the 
end has the character of principle, as stated 
above (Q. 23, A, 7, ad 2 ; Q. 26, A. 1, aef 1) ; 
and the love of God is the end to which the 
love of our neighbor is directed. Therefore it 
behooved us to receive precepts not only of 
the love of God but also of the love of our 
neighbor, on account of those who are less in- 
telligent, who do not easily understand that 
one of these precepts is included in the other. 

Reply Obf. 1. Although charity is one vir- 
tue, yet it has two acts, one of which is di- 
rected to the other as to its end. Now pre- 
cepts are given about acts of virtue, and so 
tWe had to be several precepts of charity. 

Reply Obf. 2. God is loved in our neighbor, 
as the end is loved in that which is directed to 
the end; and yet there was need for an ex- 
plicit precept about both, for the reason given 
above. 

Reply Obf. 3. The means derive their good- 
ness from their relation to the end, and ac- 
cordingly aversion from the means derives its 
malice from the same source and from no 
other. 

Reply Obf. 4. Love of our neighbor includes 
love of God, as the end is included in the 
means, and vice versa: and yet it behooved 
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each precept to be given explicitly, for the 
reason given above. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether Two Precepts of Charity Suffice? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Obfection 1. It would seem that two pre- 
cepts of charity do not suffice. For precepts 
are given about acts of virtue. Now acts are 
distinguished by their objects. Since, then, 
man is bound to love four things out of char- 
ity, namely, God, himself, his neighbor and 
his own body, as shown above (Q. 25, A. 12: 
Q. 26), it seems that there ought to be four 
precepts of charity, so that two are not 
sufficient. 

Obf. 2. Further, love is not the only act 
of charity, but also joy, peace and beneficence. 
But precepts should be given about the acts 
of the virtues. Therefore two precepts of char- 
ity do not suffice. 

Obf. 3. Further, virtue consists not only in 
doing good but also in avoiding evil. Now we 
are led by the positive precepts to do good, 
and by the negative precepts to avoid evil. 
Therefore there ought to have been not only 
positive, but also negative precepts about char- 
ity; and so two precepts of charity are not 
sufficient. 

On the contrary. Our Lord said (Matth. 
xxii. 40) : On these hoo commandments de- 
pendeth the whole Law and the prophets. 

I answer that. Charity, as stated above 
(Q. 23, A. 1), is a kind of friendship. Now 
friendship is between one person and another, 
wherefore Gregory says {Horn, in Ev. xvii) : 
Charity is not possible between less than two : 
and it has been explained how one may love 
oneself out of charity (Q. 25, A. 4). Now 
since good is the object of dilection and love, 
and since good is either an end or a means, it 
is fitting that there should be two precepts of 
charity, one whereby we are induced to love 
God as our end, and another whereby we are 
led to love our neighbor for God’s sake, as for 
the sake of our end. 

Reply Obf. 1. As Augustine says {De Doctr, 
Christ, i. 23), though four things are to be 
loved out of charity, there was no need of a 
precept as regards the second and fourth, i.e., 
love of oneself and of one’s own body. For how- 
ever much a man may stray from the truth, the 
love of himself and of his own body always 
remains in him. And yet the mode of this love 
had to be prescribed to man, namely, that he 
should love himself and his own body in an 
ordinate manner, and this is done by his lov- 
ing God and his neighbor. 

Reply Obf. 2. As stated above (Q, 28, A. 4: 
Q. 29, A. 3), the other acts of charity result 
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from the act of love as effects from their cause. 
Hence the precepts of love virtually include 
the precepts about the other acts. And yet we 
find that, for the sake of the laggards, special 
precepts were given about each act; — about 
joy (Philip, iv. 4) : Rejoice in the Lord al- 
ways: about peace (Pleb. xii. 14): Follow 
peace with all men: about beneficence (Gal. 
vi. 10) : Whilst we have time, let us work good 
to all men; and Holy Writ contains precepts 
about each of the parts of beneficence, as may 
be seen by anyone who considers the matter 
carefully. 

Reply Obj. 3. To do good is more than to 
avoid evil, and therefore the positive precepts 
virtually include the negative precepts. Never- 
theless we find explicit precepts against the 
vices contrary to charity: for, against hatred 
it is written (Levit. xix. 17) : Thou shall not 
hate thy brother in thy heart; against sloth 
(Ecclus. vi. 26): Be not grieved with her 
bands; against envy (Gal. v. 26); Let us not 
be made desirous of vainglory, provoking one 
another, envying one another; against discord 
U Cor. i, 10) : That you all speak the same 
thing, and that there be no schisms among 
you; and against scandal (Rom. xiv. 13): 
That you put not a stumbling-block or a 
scandal in your brother’s way. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether It Is Fittingly Commanded That Man Should 
Love God with His Whole Heort? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1, It would seem that it is un- 
fittingly commanded that man should love 
God witla his whole heart. For the mode of a 
virtuous act is not a matter of precept, as 
shown above (A. I, ad 1: I-II, Q. 100, A. 9). 
Now the words with thy whole heart signify 
the mode of the love of God, Therefore it is 
unfittingly commanded that man should love 
God with his whole heart. 

Obj. 2. Further, A thing is whole and per- 
fect when it lacks nothing (Phys, ill. 6). If 
therefore it is a matter of precept that God 
be loved with the whole heart, whoever does 
something not pertaining to the love of God, 
acts counter to the precept, and consequently 
sins mortally. Now a venial sin does not per- 
tain to the love of God. Therefore a venial 
sin. is a mortal sin, which is absurd. 

Obj. 3. Further, to love God with one’s 
whole heart belongs to perfection, since accord- 
ing to the Philosopher {ibid., text. 64), to be 
•whole is to be perfect. But that which be- 
longs to perfection is not a matter of precept, 
but a matter of counsel. Therefore we ought 
not to be commanded to love God with our 
whole heart. 


On the contrary, It is written (Dent. vi. S) ; 
Thou shalt love the Lord thy God %mth thy 
•whole heart. 

I ans-wcr that. Since precepts are given about 
acts of virtue, an act is a matter of precept 
according as it is an act of virtue. Now it is 
requisite for an act of virtue that not only 
should it fall on its own matter, but also that 
it should be endued with its due circumstances, 
whereby it is adapted to that matter. But God 
is to be loved as the last end, to which all 
things are to be referred. Therefore some 
kind of totality was to l3e indicated in connec- 
tion with the precept of the love of God. 

Reply Obj. ] . The commandment that pre- 
scribes an act of virtue does not prescribe the 
mode which that virtue derives fronr another 
and higher virtue, but it docs prescribe the 
mode which belongs to its own ptoper virtue, 
and this mode is signified in the words with 
thy whole Jiciirl. 

Reply Obj. 2. To love God with one’s whole 
heart has a twofold signification. ITrst, actu- 
ally, so that a man’s whole heart l)e always ac- 
tually directed to God: this is the perfection 
of heaven. Secondly, in the sense that a 
man’s whole heart be habitually directed to 
God, so that it consent to nothing contrary to 
the love of God, and this is the perfection of 
the way, Venial sin is not contrary to this 
latter perfection, because it does not destroy 
the habit of charity, since it does not tend to 
a contrary object, but merely hinders the use 
of charity. 

Reply Obj. 3. That perfection of charity to 
which the counsels are directed, is between 
the two perfections mentioned in the preced- 
ing reply; and it consists in man renouncing, 
as much as possible, temporal things, even 
such as are lawful, because they occupy the 
mind and hinder the actual movement of the 
heart towards God. 

FIFTH ARTICLE 

WheHier to the Words, "Thou Shalt Love the Lord 

Thy God with Thy Whole Heart," It Was Fitting 
to Add "and with Thy Whole Soul, and 
with Thy Whole Strength"? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that it was un- 
fitting to the words. Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God, with thy whole heart, to add, and 
with thy whole soul, and with thy whole 
strength (Deut. vi. 5). For heart does not 
mean here a part of the body, since to love 
God is not a bodily action: and therefore 
heart is to be taken here in a spiritual sense. 
Now the heart understood spiritually is either 
the soul itself or part of the soul. Therefore 
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it is superiluoiis to mention both heart and 
soul. 

Ob'], 2. Further, a man’s strength whether 
spiritual or corporal depends on the heart. 
Therefore after the words, Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with thy whole heart, it was 
unnecessary to add, with all thy strength. 

Obj. 3. Further, in Matth. xxii. 37 we read: 
IVith all thy mind, which words do not occur 
here. Therefore it seems tlrat this precept is 
unfittingly worded in Deut. vi. 

On the contrary stands the authority of 
Scripture. 

/ ansiver that, This precept is differently 
worded in various places : for, as we said in the 
first objection, in Deut. vi, three points are 
mentioned, with thy whole heart, and •mith 
thy whole soul, and with thy whole strength. 
In Matth. xxii we find two of these mentioned, 
viz., vsith thy whole heart and loith thy whole 
so id, while with thy whole strength is omitted, 
but with thy whole mind is added. Yet in 
Mark xii we find all four, viz., with thy whole 
heart, and with thy whole soul, and with thy 
whole mind, and with thy whole jorre which 
is the same as strength. Moreover, these four 
are indicated in Luke x, wlrere in place of 
strength or force we read with all thy might.* 

Accordingly these four have to be explained, 
since the fact that one of them is omitted here 
or there is due to one implying another. We 
must therefore observe that love is an act of 
the will which is here denoted by the heart, 
because just as the bodily heart is the principle 
of all the movements of the body, so too the 
will, especially as regards the intention of the 
last end which is the object of charity, is the 
principle of all the movements of the soul. 
Now there are three principles of action that 
are moved by the will, namely, the intellect 
which is signified by the mifiid, the lower ap- 
petitive power, signified by the sold; and the 
exterior executive power signified by strength, 
force or might. Accordingly we are commanded 
to direct our whole intention lo God, and this 
is signified by the words with thy whole heart; 
to submit our intellect to God, and this is ex- 
pressed in the words with thy whole mind; to 
regulate our appetite according to God, in the 
words with thy whole soul ; and to obey God in 
our external actions, and this is to love God 
with our whole strength, force or might. 

Chrysostom, t on the other hand, takes heart 
and soul in the contrary sense ; and Augustine 
{De Doctr. Christ, i. 22) refers heart to the 
thought, soul to the manner of life, and mind 
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to the intellect. Again some explain with thy 
whole heart as denoting the intellect, with thy 
whole soul as signifying the will, ivith thy mind 
as pointing to the memory. And again, ac- 
cording to Gregory of Nyssa {De Horn. Opif. 
viii), heart signifies the vegetative soul, soul 
tire sensitive, and mind the intellective soul, 
because our nourishment, sensation, and un- 
derstanding ought all to be referred by us to 
God. 

This suffices for the Replies to the 
Objections. 

SIXTH ARTICLE 

Whether It Is Possible in This Life to Fulfil This 
Precept of the Love of God? 

We proceed thus to the Sixth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that in this life 
it is possible to fulfil this precept of the love 
of God. For according to Jerome:]: ai cursed is 
he who says that God has commanded any- 
thing impossible. Fut God gave this command- 
ment, as is clear from Deut. vi. S. Therefore 
it is possible to fulfil this precept in this life. 

Obj. 2. F'urthcr, whoever does not fulfil a 
precept sins mortally, since according to Am- 
brose (De Farad, viii) sin is nothing else than 
a transgression of the Divine Law, and dis- 
obedience of the heavenly commandments. If 
therefore this precept cannot be fulfilled by 
wayfarers, it follows that in this life no man 
can he without mortal sin, and this is against 
tlie saying of the Apostle (1 Cor. i. 8) : (Who 
also) will confirm you unto the end without 
crime, and (1 Tim. ill. 10) : Let them minister, 
having no crime. 

Obj. 3. Further, precepts are given in order 
to direct man in the way of salvation, accord- 
ing to Ps. xviii. 9: The commandment of the 
Lord is lightsome, enlightening the eyes. Now 
it is useless to direct anyone to what is im- 
possible, Therefore it is not impossible to 
fulfill this precept in this life. 

On the contrary, Augustine says {De Per- 
fect. Justit. viii) ; In the jidness of heavenly 
charity this precept will he fulfilled: Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God, etc. For as long 
as any carnal concupiscence remains, that can 
be restrained by continence, man cannot love 
God with all his heart. 

1 answer that, A precept can be fulfilled in 
two ways ; perfectly, and imperfectly. A pre- 
cept is fulfilled perfectly, when the end in- 
tended by the author of the precept is reached ; 
yet it is fulfilled, imperfectly however, when 
although the end intended by its author is not 


* St, Thomas is explaining the Latin text which reads ex tota fortitudine tua (Deut.), e.r fofa virtue iua 
(Mark) and e.v omnibus viribns tnis (Luke), although the Greek in all three cases has 0X115 loxwog 
aou, which the Douay renders ivith thy whole strength. 

t The quotation is from an anonymous author’s unfinished work (Opus imperf. Horn xlii. in Matth.) 
which is included in Chrysostom’s woi'ks. t Pelagius, Exposit. Cath. Fid. 
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readied, nevertheless the order to that end is 
not departed from. Thus if the commander 
of an army order his soldiers to fight, his com- 
mand will be perfectly obeyed by those who 
fight and conquer the foe, which is the com- 
mander’s intention; yet it is fulfilled, albeit 
imperfectly, by those who fight without gain- 
ing the victory, provided they do nothing con- 
trary to military discipline. Now God intends 
by this precept that man should be entirely 
united to Him, and this will be realized in 
heaven, when God will be all in all, according 
to 1 Cor. XV. 28. Hence this precept will be ob- 
served fully and perfectly in heaven ; yet it is 
fulfilled, though imperfectly, on the way. Nev- 
ertheless on the way one man will fulfil it more 
perfectly than another, and so much the more, 
as he approaches by some kind of likeness to 
the perfection of heaven. 

Reply Ob'], 1. This argument proves that 
the precept can be fulfilled after a fashion on 
the way, but not perfectly. 

Reply Obj. 2, Even as the soldier who fights 
legitimately without conquering is not blamed 
nor deserves to be punished for this, so too he 
that does not fulfil this precept on the way, 
but does nothing against the love of God, does 
not sin mortally. 

Reply Obj. 3. As Augustine says (De Per- 
fect. fust it. viii), why should not this perfec- 
tion be prescribed to man, although no man 
attains it in this life? For one cannot run 
straight unless one knows whither to run. 
And how would one know this if no precept 
pointed it out. 

SEVENTH ARTICLE 

Whether the Precept of the Love of Our Neighbor 

Is Fittingly Expressed? 

We proceed thus to the Seventh Article : — 
Objection 1. It would seem that the precept 
of the love of our neighbor is unfittingly ex- 
pressed. For the love of charity extends to all 
men, even to our enemies, as may be seen in 
Matth. V. 44. But the word neighbor denotes 
a kind of nighness which does not seem to 
exist towards all men. Therefore it seems that 
this precept is unfittingly expressed. 

Obj. 2. Further, according to the Philoso- 
pher {Ethic, ix. 8) the origin of our friendly 
relations with others lies in our relation to our- 
selves, whence it seems to follow that love 
of self is the origin of one’s love for one’s 
neighbor. Now the principle is greater than 
that which results from it. Therefore man 
ought not to love his neighbor as himself. 

_OZ)j. 3. Further, man loves himself, but not 
his neighbor, naturally. Therefore it is unfit- 
ting that he should be commanded to love his 
neighbor as himself, 


On the contrary, It is written (Matth. 
xxii. 39) : The second commandment is like to 
this: Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. 

I answer that, This precept is fittingly ex- 
pressed, for it indicates both the reason for 
loving and the mode of love. 

The reason for loving is indicated in the 
word neighbor, because the reason why we 
ought to love others out of charity is because 
they are nigh to us, both as to the natural 
image of God, and as to the capacity for glory. 
Nor does it matter whether we say neighbor, 
or brother according to 1 Jo. iv. 21, or friend, 
according to Levit. xix. 18, because all these 
words express the same affinity. 

The mode of love is indicated in the words 
as thyself. This does not mean that a man 
must love his neighbor equally as himself, but 
in like manner as himself, and this in three 
ways. First, as regards the end, namely, that 
he should love his neighlior for God’s sake, 
even as he loves him.self for Gofl’s sake, so 
that his love for his neighbor is a holy love. 
Secondly, as regards the rule of love, namely, 
that a man should not give way to his neighbor 
in evil, but only in good things, even as he 
ought to gratify his will in good things alone, 
so that his love for his neighbor may be a 
righteous love. Thirdly, as regards the reason 
for loving, namely, that a man should love his 
neighbor, not for his own profit, or pleasure, 
but in the sense of wishing his neighbor well, 
even as he wishes himself well, so that his love 
for his neighbor may be a true love: since 
when a man loves his neighbor for his own 
profit or pleasure, he does not love his neigh- 
bor truly, but loves himself. 

This suffices for the Replies to the 
Objections. 

eTghth article 

WKether the Order of Charity Is Included in the 
Precept? 

We proceed thus to the Eighth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the order 
of charity is not included in the precept. For 
whoever transgresses a precept does a wrong. 
But if man loves some one as much as he 
ought, and loves any other man more, he 
wrongs no man. Therefore he does not trans- 
gress the precept. Therefore the order of char- 
ity is not included in the precept. 

Obj. 2. Further, whatever is a matter of pre- 
cept is sufficiently delivered to us in Holy 
Writ. Now the order of charity which was 
given above (Q, 26) is nowhere indicated in 
Holy Writ. Therefore it is not included in 
tlie precept. 

Obj. 3. Further, order implies some kind of 
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distinction. But tlie love of our neighbor is 
prescribed without any distinction, in the 
words, Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyselj. 
Therefore the order of charity is not included 
in the precept. 

On the contrary. Whatever God works in 
us by His grace, He teaches us first of all by 
His Law, according to Jerem. xxxi. 33 : / 10111 
give My Law in their heart* Now God causes 
in us the order of charity, according to Cant, 
ii, 4 ; He set in order charity in me. Therefore 
the order of charity comes under the precept 
of the Law. 

/ answer that, As stated above (A. 4, ad 1), 
the mode which is essential to an act of virtue 
comes under the precept which prescribes that 
virtuous act. Now the order of charity is es- 
sential to the virtue, since it is based on the 
proportion of love to the thing beloved, as 
shown above (Q. 2.3, A, 12; Q. 26, AA. 1, 2). 
It is therefore evident that the order of charity 
must come under the precept. 

Reply Obj. 1. A man gratifies more the per- 
son he loves more, so that if he loved less one 
whom he ought to love more, he would wish 
to gratify more one whom he ought to gratify 
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less, and so he would do an injustice to the 
one he ought to love more. 

Reply Obj. 2. The order of those four things 
we have to love out of charity is expressed in 
Holy Writ. For when we are commanded to 
love God with our whole heart, we are given 
to understand that we must love Him above 
all things. When we are commanded to love 
our neighbor as ourselves, the love of self is 
set before love of our neighbor. In like 
manner where we are commanded (1 Jo. iii. 
16) to lay down our soids, i.e., the life of 
our bodies, jor the brethren, we are given 
to understand that a man ought to love 
his neighbor more than his own body; and 
again when we are commanded (Gal. vi. 
10) to ivork good . . . especially to 

those who arc of the household of the faith, 
and when a man is blamed (1 Tim. v. 8) if 
he have nob care of his own, and especially of 
those of his house, it means that we ought to 
love most those of our neighbors who are 
more virtuous or more closely united to us. 

Reply Obj. 3, It follows from the very 
words, I'hou shalt love thy neighbor that those 
who are nearer to us are to be loved more. 


THE GIFT OF WISDOM 


QUESTION 45 
Of the Gift of Wisdom 

( In Six Articles ) 


We must now consider the gift of wisdom 
which corresponds to charity ; and firstly, wis- 
dom itself, secondly, the opposite vice. Under 
the first head there are six points of inquiry: 
(1) Whether wisdom should be reckoned 
among the gifts of thetloly Ghost? (2) What 
is its subject? (3) Whether wisdom is only 
speculative or also practical? (4) Whether 
the wisdom that is a gift is compatible with 
mortal sin? (S) Whether it is in all those who 
have sanctifying grace? (6) Which beatitude 
corresponds to it? 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether Wisdom Should Be Reckoned among the 
Gifts of the Holy Ghost? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 
Objection 1. It would seem that wisdom 
ought not to be reckoned among the gifts of 
the Holy Ghost. For the gifts are more perfect 
than the virtues, as stated above (I-II, Q. 68, 
A. 8). Now virtue is directed to the good 
alone, wherefore Augustine says {De Lib.Arb. 
ii. 19) that no man makes bad use of the vir- 
tues. hluch more therefore are the gifts of the 
Holy Ghost directed to the good alone. But 
* Vulg., — in iheir bowels, and I will write it in 


wisdom is directed to evil also, for it is writ- 
ten (James iii. IS) that a certain wisdom is 
earthly, sensual, devilish. Therefore wisdom 
should not be reckoned among the gifts of the 
Holy Ghost. 

Obj. 2. Further, according to Augustine {De 
Trin. xii. 14) wisdom is the knowledge of Di- 
vine things. Now that knowledge of Divine 
things which man can acquire by his natural 
endowments, belongs to the wisdom which is 
an intellectual virtue, while the supernatural 
knowledge of Divine things belongs to faith 
which is a theological virtue, as explained 
above (Q. 4, A. 5: I-II, Q. 62, A. 3). Therefore 
wisdom should be called a virtue rather than 
a gift. 

Obj. 3. Further, it is written (Job. 
xxviii. 28) : Behold the fear of the Lord, that 
is wisdom, and to depart from evil, that is un- 
derstanding. And in this passage according to 
the rendering of the Septuagint which Augus- 
tine follows {De Trin, xii. 14 ; xiv. 1) we read; 
Behold piety, that is wisdom. Now both fear 
and piety are gifts of the Holy Ghost. There- 
fore wisdom should not be reckoned among 
the gifts of the Holy Ghost, as though it were 
distinct from the others. 
their heart. 
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On the contrary. It is written (Isa. xi. 2) : 
The Spirit oj the Lord shall rest upon Him; 
the spirit of wisdom and of understanding. 

I answer that, According to the Philosopher 
{Metaph. i. 2), it belongs to wisdom to con- 
sider the highest cause. By means of that 
cause we are able to form a most certain judg- 
ment about other causes, and according there- 
to all things should be set in order. Now the 
highest cause may be understood in two ways, 
either simply or in some particular genus. 
Accordingly he that knows the highest cause 
in any particular genus, and by its means is 
able to judge and set in order all the things 
that belong to that genus, is said to be wise 
in that genus, for instance in medicine or ar- 
chitecture, according to 1 Cor. hi. 10; /Is a 
wise architect, 1 have laid a foundation. On 
the other hand, he who luiows the cause that 
is simply the highest, which is God, is said to 
be wise simply, because he is able to judge and 
set in order all things according to Divine 
rules. 

Now man obtains this judgment through the 
Holy Ghost, according to 1 Cor. ii. 15: The 
spiritual man judgeth all things, because as 
stated in the same chapter {verse 10), the 
Spirit searcheth all things, yea the deep things 
of God. Wherefore it is evident that wisdom 
is a gift of the Holy Ghost. 

Reply Obf. 1. A thing is said to be good in 
two senses: first in the sense that it is truly 
good and simply perfect, secondly, by a kind 
of likeness, being perfect in wickedness ; thus 
we speak of a good or a perfect thief, as the 
Philosopher observes {Metaph. v, text 21). 
And just as with regard to those tilings which 
are truly good, we find a highest cause, namely 
the sovereign good which is the last end, by 
knowing which, man is said to be truly wise, 
so too in evil things something is to be found 
to which all others are to be referred as to a 
last end, by knowing which, man is said to be 
wise unto evil doing, according to Jerem. 
iv. 22: They are wise to do evils, but to do 
good they have no knowledge. Now whoever 
turns away from his due end, must needs fix 
on some undue end, since every agent acts for 
an end. Wherefore, if he fixes his end in ex- 
ternal earthly things, his wisdom is called 
earthly, if in the goods of the body, it is called 
sensual wisdom, if in some excellence, it is 
called devilish wisdom, because it imitates the 
devil’s pride, of which it is written (Job. 
xli. 25) ; He is king over all the children oj 
pride. 

Reply Obj. 2. The wisdom which is called a 
gift of the lioly Ghost, differs from that which 
is an acquired intellectual virtue, for the lat- 
ter is attained by human effort, whereas the 
latter is descending from above Qamesiii. IS). 


Ill like manner it differs from faith, since faith 
assents to the Divine truth in itself, whereas it 
belongs to the gift of wisdom to judge accord- 
ing to the Divine truth. Plence the gift of 
wisdom presupposes faith, because a man 
judges well what he knows {Ethic, i. 3). 

Reply Obj. 3. Just as piety which pertains 
to the worship of God is a manifestation of 
faith, in so far as we make profession of faith 
by worshipping God, so too, piety manifests 
wisdom. For this reason piety is stated to be 
wisdom, and so is fear, for the same reason, 
because if a man fear and worship God, this 
shows that he has a right judgment about Di- 
vine things. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whetlicr Wisdom Is in Iho Inlollect As Its Subject? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that wisdom is 
not in the intellect as its suliject. Ihir Augus- 
tine says {Ep. exx) that wisdom is the charity 
of God. Now charity is in the will as its sub- 
ject, and not in the intellect, as staled aliove 
(Q. 24, A. 1). Therefore wisdom is not in the 
intellect as its subject. 

Obj. 2. Further, it is written (Ecclus. 
vi. 23) : The ivisdoin of doctrine is according 
to her name, for wisdom {sapientia) may be 
described as sweet-tasting science {sapida sci- 
entia), and this would seem to regard the ap- 
petite, to which it belongs to taste spiritual 
pleasure or sweetness. Therefore wisdom is in 
the appetite rather than in the intellect. 

Obj. 3. Further, the intellective power is 
sufficiently perfected by the gift of under- 
standing. Now it is superfluous to require two 
things where one suffices for the purpose. 
Therefore wisdom is not in tlie intellect. 

On the contrary, Gregory says {Moral. 
ii, 49) that wisdom is contrary to jolly. But 
folly is in the intellect. Therefore wisdom 
is also. 

I answer that, As stated above (A. 1), wis- 
dom denotes a certain rectitude of judgment 
according to the Eternal Law. Now rectitude 
of judgment is twofold: first, on account of 
perfect use of reason, secondly, on account of 
a certain connaturality with the matter about 
which one has to judge. Thus, about matters 
of chastity, a man after inquiring with his rea- 
son forms a right judgment, if he has learnt 
the science of morals, while he who has the 
habit of chastity judges of such matters by a 
kind of connaturality. 

Accordingly it belongs to the wisdom that is 
an intellectual virtue to pronounce right judg- 
ment about Divine things after I'eason has 
made its inquiry, but it belongs to wisdom as 
a gift of the Holy Ghost to judge aright about 
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them on account of conuaturality with them: 
thus Dionysius says {Div. Norn, ii) that Hicr- 
otliciis is perfect in Divine things, for he not 
only learns, but is patient of. Divine things. 

Now this sympathy or conuaturality for Di- 
vine things is the result of charity, which 
unites us to God, according to 1 Cor. vi. 17 : 
He who is joined to the Lord, is one spirit. 
Consequently wisdom which is a gift, has its 
cause in the will, which cause is charity, but it 
has its essence in the intellect, whose act is to 
judge aright, as stated above (I-II, Q. 14, A. 1). 

Reply Obj. 1. Augustine is speaking of wis- 
dom as to its cause, whence also wisdom {sapi- 
entia) takes its name, in so far as it denotes a 
certain sweetness (saporetn). Hence ihe Reply 
to the Second Objection is evident, that is if 
this be the true meaning of the text quoted. 
For, apparently thi.s is not the case, because 
.such an exposition of the text would only lit 
the Latin word for wisdom, whereas it does 
not apply to tlio Greek, and iterhaps not in 
other languages. Hence It would seem that in 
the text quoted wisdom stands for the renown 
of doctrine, for which it is praised by all. 

Reply Obj. 3. Tlie intellect exercises a two- 
fold act, perception and judgment. The gift 
of iinderstanding regards the former ; the gift 
of wisdom regards the latter according to the 
Divine ideas, the gift of knowledge, according 
to human ideas. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether Wisdom Is Merely Speculative, or 
Proeticol Also? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that wisdom is 
not practical but merely speculative. For the 
gift of wisdom is more excellent than the 
wisdom which is an intellectual virtue. But 
wisdom, as an intellectual virtue, is merely 
speculative. Much more therefore is wisdom, 
as a gift, speculative and not practical. 

Obj. 2. Further, the practical intellect is 
about matters of operation which are contin- 
gent. But wisdom is about Divine things 
which are eternal and necessary. Therefore 
wisdom cannot be practical. 

Obj. 3. Further, Gregory says {Moral. 
vi. 37) that in contemplation we seek the Be- 
ginning which is God, but in action we labor 
under a mighty bundle of wants. Now wisdom 
regards the vision of Divine things, in which 
there is no toiling under a load, since accord- 
ing to Wis. viii. 16, her conversation hath no 
bitterness, nor her company any tediousness. 
Therefore wisdom is merely contemplative, 
and not practical or active. 

+ Cf. P. L. Q, 79, A. 9: I-II, Q. 74, A. 7. 
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On the contrary, It is written (Coloss, 
iv. S) : Walk with ivisdom towards them that 
are loithoiit. Now this pertains to action. 
Therefore wisdom is not merely speculative, 
but also practical. 

I answer that, As Augustine says {De Trin. 
xii. 14), the higher part of the reason is the 
province of wisdom, while the lower part is 
the domain of knowledge. Now the higher 
reason according to the same authority 
{ibid. 7) is intent on the consideration and 
considtation of the heavenly, i.e., Divine, 
types it considers them, in so far as it con- 
templates Divine things in themselves, and it 
consults them, in so far as it judges of human 
acts by Divine things, and diiecLs human acts 
according to Divine rules. 

Accordingly wisdom as a gift, is not merely 
speculative but also practical, 

Reply Obj. 1. The higher a virtue is, iJie 
greater the number of things to which it ex- 
tends, as stated in Dc Caiisis, prop, x, xvii. 
Wherefore from the very fact that wisdom a.s 
a gift is more excellent than wisdom as an in- 
tellectual virtue, since it attains to God more 
intimately by a Icind of union of tlie soul with 
Him, it is able to direct us not only in contem- 
plation but also in action. 

Reply Obj. 2. Divine things are indeed nec- 
essary and eternal in themselves, yet they are 
the rules of the contingent things which are 
the subject-matter of human actions. 

Reply Obj. 3. A thing is considered in itself 
before being compared with something else. 
Wherefore to wisdom belongs first of all con- 
templation which is the vision of the Begin- 
ning, and afterwards the direction of human 
acts according to the Divine rules. Nor from 
the direction of wisdom does there result any 
bitterness or toil in human acts; on the con- 
trary the result of wisdom is to make the bit- 
ter sweet, and labor a rest. 


FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether Wisdom Con Be without Grace, and with 
Mortol Sin? 

We proceed thus to the Fo^trth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that wisdom can 
be without grace and with mortal sin. For 
saints glory chiefly in such things as are incom- 
patible with mortal sin, according to 2 Cor. 
i. 12 : Ottr glory is this, the testimony of our 
conscience. Now one ought not to glory in 
one’s wisdom, according to Jerem. ix. 23 : Let 
not the wise man glory in his ivisdom. There- 
fore wisdom can be without grace and with 
mortal sin. 

Obj. 2. Further, wisdom denotes knowledge 
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of Divine things, as stated above (A. 1). Now 
one in mortal sin may have knowledge of the 
Divine truth, accoiding to Rom. i. 18; {Those 
vten that) detain the truth of God in injustice. 
Therefore wisdom is compatible with mor- 
tal sin. 

Obj. 3. Further, Augustine says {De Trin. 
XV. 18) while speaking of charity : Nothing 
surpasses this gift of God, it is this alone that 
divides the children of the eternal kingdom 
from the children of eternal perdition. But 
wisdom is distinct from charity. Therefore 
it does not divide the children of the kingdom 
from the children of perdition. Therefore it 
is compatible with mortal sin. 

On the contrary. It is written (Wis. i. 4) : 
Wisdom imll not enter into a malicious soul, 
nor dwell in a body subject to sins. 

I answer that. The wi,sdom which is a gift of 
the Holy Ghost, as stated above (A. 1), en- 
ables us to judge aright of Divine things, or of 
other things according to Divine rules, by rea- 
son of a certain connaturalness or union with 
Divine things, which is the effect of charity, 
as stated above (A. 2: Q. 23, A. _S). Hence 
the wisdom of which we are speaking presup- 
poses charity. Now charity is incompatible 
with mortal sin, as shown above (Q. 24, A. 12). 
Therefore it follows that the wisdom of which 
we are speaking cannot be together with mor- 
tal sin. 

Reply Obj. 1. These words are to be under- 
stood as referring to worldly wisdom, or to 
wisdom in Divine things acquired through hu- 
man reasons. In such wisdom the saints do 
not glory, according to Prov. xxx. 2 : The wis- 
dom of men is not with Me: But they do glory 
in Divine wisdom according to 1 Cor. i. 30: 
{Who) of God is made unto us wisdom. 

Reply Obj. 2. This argument considers, not 
the wisdom of which we speak but that which 
is acquired by the study and research of rea- 
son, and is compatible with mortal sin. 

Reply Obj. 3. Although wisdom is distinct 
from charity, it presupposes it, and for that 
very reason divides the children of perdition 
from the children of the kingdom. 

FIFTH ARTICLE 

Whether Wisdom Is in All Who Hove Grace? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that wisdom 
is not in all who have grace. For it is more to 
have wisdom than to hear wisdom. Now it is 
only for the perfect to hear wisdom, according 
to 1 Cor. ii. 6; We speak wisdom among the 
perfect. Since then not all who have grace are 
perfect, it seems that much less all who have 
grace have wisdom. 

* Vulg., — The wisdom that is from above ... is . . 


Obj. 2. Further, The wise man sets things hi 
order, as the Philosopher states {Mciaph. i. 2) : 
and it is v/ritten (James iii. 17) that the wise 
man judges without dissimulation.'' Now it 
is not for all that have grace, to judge, or put 
others in order, but only for those in authority. 
Therefore wisdom is not in all that have grace. 

Obj. 3. Further, Wisdom is a remedy against 
folly, as Gregory says {Moral, ii. 49). Now 
many that have grace are naturally foolish, for 
instance madmen who are baptized or those 
who without being guilty of mortal sin have 
become insane. Therefore wisdom is not in all 
that have grace. 

On the contrary, Whoever is without mor- 
tal sin, is beloved of God; since he has char- 
ity, whereby he loves God, and God loves them 
that love Him (Prov. viii. 17). Now it is writ- 
ten (Wis. vii. 28) that God loveth none but 
him that dwclleth with wisdom. Therefore 
wisdom is in all tho.se who have charily and 
are without mortal sin. 

I answer that. The wisdom of which we are 
speaking, as stated above (A. 4), denotes a 
certain rectitude of judgment in the contem- 
plation and considtation of Divine things, and 
as to both of these men obtain various degrees 
of wisdom through union with Divine things. 
For the measure of right judgment attained by 
some, whether in the contemplation of Divine 
things or in directing human affairs accord- 
ing to Divine rules, is no more than suffices 
for their salvation. This measure is wanting 
to none who is without mortal sin through 
having sanctifying grace, since if nature does 
not fail in necessaries, much less does grace 
fail: wherefore it is written (1 Jo. ii. 27): 
{His) unction teacheth you of all things. 

Some, however, receive a higher degree of 
the gift of wisdom, both as to the contempla- 
tion of Divine things (by both knowing more 
exalted mysteries and being able to impart 
this knowledge to others) and as to the direc- 
tion of human affairs according to Divine 
rules (by being able to direct not only them- 
selves but also others according to those 
rules). This degree of wisdom is not common 
to all that have sanctifying grace, but belongs 
rather to the gratuitous graces, which the Holy 
Ghost dispenses as He will, according to 1. Cor. 
xii. 8; To one indeed by the Spirit is given the 
word of wisdom, etc. 

Reply Obj. 1. The Apostle speaks there of 
wisdom, as extending to the hidden mysteries 
of Divine things, as indeed he says himself 
{ibid. 7) : We speak the wisdom of God in a 
mystery, a wisdom which is hidden. 

Reply Obj. 2. Although it belongs to those 
alone who are in authority to direct and judge 
other men, yet every man is competent to di- 
without judging, without dissimulation. 
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vect and judge his own actions, as Dionysius 
declares (Ep. ad DcviopMl.). 

Reply Obj. 3. Baptized idiots, like little 
children, have the habit of wisdom, which is a 
gift of the Holy Ghost, but they have not the 
act, on account of the bodily impediment 
which hinders the use of reason in them. 

SIXTH ARTICLE 

Whether the Seventh Beatitude Corresponds to the 
Gift of Wisdom? 

We proceed thus to the Sixth Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that the seventh beati- 
tude does not correspond to the gift of wisdom. 
For the seventh beatitude is: Blessed are the 
peacemakers, jor they shall he called the chil- 
dren oj God. Now both these things belong to 
charity: since of peace it is written (Ps. 
cxviii. 165); Much pcuic have they that love 
Thy law, and, as the Apostle says (Rom. v. S), 
the charity oj God is poured jorth in our 
hearts by the Holy Ghost Who is given to us, 
and Who is the Spirit of adoption of sons, 
whereby we cry: Abba {Father) {ibid. 8, IS). 
Therefore the seventh beatitude ought to be 
ascribed to charily rather than to wisdom. 

Obj. 2. Further, a thing is declared by its 
proximate effect rather than by its remote ef- 
fect. Now the proximate effect of wisdom 
seems to be charity, according to Wis, vii. 27: 
Through nations she conveycth herself into 
holy souls ; she maketh the friends of God and 
prophets: whereas peace and the adoption of 
sons seem to be remote effects, since they re- 
sult from charity, as stated above(Q. 29,A.3). 
Therefore the beatitude corresponding to wis- 
dom should be determined in respect of the 
love of charity rather than in respect of peace. 

Obj. 3, Further, it is written (James iii 17) : 
The wisdom, that is from above, first indeed is 
chaste, then peaceable, modest, easy to be per- 
suaded, consenting to the good, full of mercy 
and good fnrits, judging without dissimula- 
tion.* Therefore the beatitude corresponding 
to wisdom should not refer to peace rather 
than to the other effects of heavenly wisdom. 

On the contrary, Augustine says {De Serm. 
Dom. in Monte, i. 4) that wisdom is becoming 
to peacemakers, in whom there is no move- 
ment of rebellion, but only obedience to 
reason. 

I answer that. The seventh beatitude is fit- 
tingly ascribed to the gift of wisdom, both as 
to the merit and as to the reward. The merit 
is denoted in the words. Blessed are the peace- 
makers. Now a peacemaker is one who makes 
peace, either in himself, or in others: and in 
both cases this is the result of setting in due 

♦Vvilg ,, — zmthout pidgmg, ivHhoui dissinmtation. 


order those things in which peace is estab- 
lished, for peace is the tranquillity of order, 
according to Angnsline {Dc Civ. Dei xix. 13), 
Now it belongs to wisdom to set things in or- 
der, as the Philosopher declares {Meiaph. i. 2), 
wherefore peaceableness is fittingly ascribed 
to wisdom. The reward is expressed in the 
words, they shall be called the children of God. 
Now men are called the children of God in so 
far as they participate in the likeness of the 
only-begotten and natural Son of God, ac- 
cording to Rom. viii. 29, Whom He foreknew 
. . . to be made conformable to the image of 
His Son, Who is Wisdom Begotten. lienee by 
participating in the gift of wisdom, man at- 
tains to the sonship of God. 

Reply Obj. 1. It belongs to charity to be at 
peace, but it belongs to wiradom to make peace 
by setting things in order. Likewise the Holy 
Ghost is called the Spirit of adoption in so far 
as we receive from Flim the likeness of the 
natural Son, Who is the Bcgotlcn Wisdom. 

Reply Obj, 2. These words refer to Ihe Un- 
a'cafed Wisdom, which in the firsl place unites 
itself to us by the gift of charity, and conse- 
quently reveals to us the mysteries Llie knowl- 
edge of which is infused wisdom, Hence, the 
infused wisdom which is a gift, is not the cause 
but the effect of charity. 

Reply Obj. 3. As stated above (A. 3) it be- 
longs to wisdom, as a gift, not only to contem- 
plate Divine things, hut also to regulate hu- 
man acts. Now the first thing to be effected 
in this direction of human acts is the removal 
of evils opposed to wisdom : wherefore fear is 
said to be the beginning of wisdom, because 
it makes us shun evil, while the last thing is 
like an end, whereby all things are reduced to 
their right order ; and it is this that constitutes 
peace. Hence James said with reason that the 
wisdom that is from above (and this is the gift 
of the Holy Ghost) first indeed is chaste, be- 
cause it avoids the conaiption of sin, and theit 
peaceable, wherein lies the ultimate effect of 
wisdom, for which reason peace is numbered 
among the beatitudes. As to the things that 
follow, they declare in becoming order the 
means whereby wisdom leads to peace. For 
when a man, by chastity, avoids the corrup- 
tion of sin, the first thing he has to do is, as 
far as he can, to be moderate in all things, 
and in this respect wisdom is said to be mod- 
est. Secondly, in those matters in which he 
is not sufficient by himself, he should be guided 
by tire advice of others, and as to this we are 
told further that wisdom is easy to be per- 
suaded. These two are conditions required 
that man may be at peace with himself. But 
in order that man may be at peace with others 
it is furthermore required, first that he should 
not be opposed to their good ; this is what is 
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meaiit by consenting to the good. Secondly, 
that he should bring to his neighbor’s defi- 
ciencies, sympathy in his heart, and succor in 
his actions, and this is denoted by the words 
jull of mercy and good fniits. Thirdly, he 


should strive in all charity to correct the sins 
of others, and this is indicated by the words 
judging without di.isinndation,' lest he should 
purpose to sate his hatred under cover of 
correction. 


QUESTION 46 

Of Folly Which Is Opposed S-o Wisdom 

(In Three Articles) 


We must now consider folly which is opposed 
to wisdom ; and under this head there are three 
points of inquiry : ( 1 ) Whether folly is con- 
trary to wisdom? (2) Whether folly is a sin? 
(3) To which capital sin is it reducible? 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether Folly Is Contrary to Wisdom? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that folly is not 
contrary to wisdom. For seemingly unwisdom 
is directly opposed to wisdom. But folly docs 
not seem to be the same as unwisdom, for the 
latter is apparently about Divine things alone, 
whereas folly is about both Divine and human 
things. Therefore folly is not contrary to 
wisdom. 

Obj. 2. Further, one contrary is not the way 
to arrive at the other. But folly is the way to 
arrive at wisdom, for it is written (1 Cor. 
iii. 18) ; If any man among you seem to he 
wise in this world, let him become a fool, that 
he may be wise. Therefore folly is not opposed 
to wisdom. 

Obj. 3. Further, one contrary is not the 
cause of the other. But wisdom is the cause 
of folly ; for it is written (Jerem, x. 14) ; Every 
man is become a fool for knowledge, and wis- 
dom is a kind of knowledge. Moreover, it is 
written (Isa. xlvii. 10) : Thy wisdom and thy 
knowledge, this hath deceived thee. Now it 
belongs to folly to be deceived. Therefore 
folly is not contrary to wisdom. 

Obj. 4. Further, Isidore says {Etym. x, un- 
der the letter S) that a fool is one whom shame 
does not incite to sorrow, and who is uncon- 
cerned when he is injured. But this pertains 
to spiritual wisdom, according to Gregory 
{Moral. X. 49 ) . Therefore folly is not opposed 
to wisdom, 

__ On the contrary, Gregory says (Moral, 
ii. 26) that the gift of wisdom is given as a 
remedy against folly. 

I answer that, Stultitia {Folly) seems to 
take its name from stupor ; wherefore Isidore 

* See note on p, 138a 


says {loc. cit.) : A fool is one who through 
dullness {stuporevi) remains unmoved. And 
folly differs from fatuity, according to the 
same authority {ibid.), in that folly implies 
apathy in the heart ;md dullness in the senses, 
while fatuity denotes entire privaliou of the 
spiritual sense. Therefore folly is fittingly op- 
posetl to wisdom. 

For sapiens {wise) as Isidore says {ibid.) 
is so named from sapor (savor), bnausc. just 
as the taste is quick to di.stinguish between 
savors of meats, so is a wise man in disicniing 
things and caiises. Wherefore it is manifest 
that folly is opposed to xmsdom us its contrary, 
while fatuity is opposed to it as a pure nega- 
tion : since the fatuous man lacks the sense of 
judgment, while the fool has the sense, though 
dulled, whereas the wise man has the sense 
acute and penetrating. 

Reply Obj. 1. According to Isidore {ibid.), 
unwisdom is contrary to loisdom because U 
lacks the savor of discretion and sense; so 
that unwisdom is seemingly the same as folly. 
Yet a man would appear to be a fool chiefly 
through some deficiency in the verdict of that 
judgment, which is according to the highest 
cause, for if a man fails in judgment about 
some trivial matter, he is not for that reason 
called a fool. 

Reply Obj. 2. Just as there is an evil wis- 
dom, as stated above (Q. 4S, A. l,adl), called 
worldly wisdom, because it takes for the high- 
est cause and last end some worldly good, so 
too there is a good folly opposed to this evil 
wisdom, whereby man despi.ses worldly things ; 
and it is of this folly that the Apostle speaks. 

Reply Obj. 3. It is the wisdom of the world 
that deceives and makes us foolish in God’s 
sight, as is evident from the Apostle’s words 
(1 Cor. iii, 19). 

Reply Obj. 4. To be unconcerned when one 
is injured is sometimes due to the fact that 
one has no taste for worldly things, but only 
for heavenly things, _ Hence this belongs not 
to worldly^ but to Divine wisdom, as Gregory 
declares {ibid). Sometimes however it is the 
result of a man’s being simply stupid about 
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eveiytliing, as may be seen in idiots, who do 
not discern what is injurious to them, and 
this belongs to tolly simply. 

SECOND ARTICLE 
Whether Folly Is a Sin? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that folly is not 
a sin. For no sin arises in us from nature. But 
some are fools naturally. Therefore folly is 
not a sin. 

Obj. 2. Further, Every sin is voluntary, ac- 
cording to Augustine (Z)e Fera Relig. xiv). 
But folly is not voluntary. Therefore it is not 
a sin. 

Obj. 3. Further, every sin is contrary to a 
Divine precept. But folly is not contrary to 
any precept. Therefore folly is not a sin. 

On the contrary, It is written (Prov. i. 32): 
The prosperity oj fools shall destroy them. 
But no man is destroyetl save for sin. There- 
fore folly is a sin. 

I answer that. Folly, as stated above (A. 1), 
denotes dullness of sense in judging, and 
chiefly as regards the highest cause, which is 
the last end and the sovereign good. Now a 
man may in this respect contract dullness in 
judgment in two ways. First, from a natural 
indisposition, as in the case of idiots, and such 
like folly is no sin. Secondly, by plunging his 
sense into earthly things, whereby his sense is 
rendered incapable of perceiving Divine things, 
according to 1 Cor. ii. 14, The sensual man 
perceiveth not these things that are of the 
Spirit of God, even as sweet things have no 
savor for a man whose taste is infected with 
an evil humor: and such like folly is a sin. 

This suffices for the Reply to the First 
Objection. 

Reply Obj. 2. Though no man wishes to be 
a fool, yet he wishes those things of which 
folly is a consequence, viz. to withdraw his 
sense from spiritual things and to plunge it 
into earthly things. The same thing happens 
in regard to other sins; for the lustful man 
desires pleasure, without which there is no 
sin, although he does not desire sin simply, for 
he would wish to enjoy the pleasure without 
sin. 

Reply Obj. 3. Folly is opposed to the pre- 
cepts about the contemplation of truth, of 
which we have spoken above (Q. 16) w'hen 
we were treating of knowledge and under- 
standing. 
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THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether Folly Is a Daughter of Lust? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that folly is not 
a daughter of lust. For Gregory (Moral. 
xxxi. 45) enumerates the daughters of lust, 
among which however he makes no mention of 
folly. Therefore folly does not proceed from 
lust. 

Obj. 2. Further, the Apostle says (1 Cor. 
iii. 19): The wisdom of this world is foolish- 
ness with God. Now, according to Gregory 
(Moral. X. 29) the wisdom of this world con- 
sists in covering the heart with crafty devices ; 
and this savors of duplicity. Therefore folly 
is a daughter of duplicity rather than of lust. 

Obj. 3. Further, anger especially is the cause 
of fury and madness in some persons; and 
this pertains to lolly. Therefore folly arises 
from anger rather than from lust. 

On the contrary. It is written (Prov. 
vil. 22) ; Immediately he fotloweth her, i.e., the 
harlot . . . not knowing that he is drawn like a 
fool to bonds. 

I anszocr that. As already staled (A 2), 
folly, in so far as it is a sin, is caused by the 
spiritual sense being dulled, so as to be in- 
capable of judging spiritual things. Now man’s 
sense is plunged into earthly things chiefly by 
lust, which is about the greatest of pleasures ; 
and these absorb the mind more than any 
others. Therefore the folly which is a sin, 
arises chiefly from lust. 

Reply Obj. 1. It is part of folly that a man 
should have a distaste for God and His gifts. 
Hence Gregory mentions two daughters of 
lust, pertaining to folly, namely, hatred of 
God and despair of the life to come; thus he 
divides folly into two parts as it were. 

Reply Obj. 2. These words of the Apostle 
are to be understood, not causally but essen- 
tially, because, to wit, \vorldly wisdom itself is 
folly with God. Hence it does not follow that 
whatever belongs to worldly wisdom, is a cause 
of this folly. 

Reply Obj. 3. Anger by reason of its keen- 
ness, as stated above (I-II, Q. 48, AA. 2, 3, 4), 
produces a great change in the nature of the 
body, wherefore it conduces very much to the 
folly which results from a bodily impediment. 
On the other hand the folly which is caused 
by a spiritual impediment, viz., by the mind 
being plunged into earthly things, arises 
chiefly from lust, as stated above. 
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QUESTION 47 

Of Prudence, Considered in Itself 

(In Sixteen Articles) 


After treating of the theological virtues, we 
must in due sequence consider the cardinal 
virtues. In the first place we shall consider 
prudence in itself ; secondly, its parts ; thirdly, 
the corresponding gift; fourthly, the con- 
trary vices; fifthly, the precepts concerning 
prudence. 

Under the first head there are sixteen points 
of inquiry: (1) Whether prudence is in the 
will or in the reason? (2) If in the reason, 
whether it is only in the practical, or also in 
the speculative reason? (3) Whether it takes 
cognizance of singulars? (4) Whether it is 
a virtue? (5) Whether it is a special virtue? 
(6) Whether it appoints the end to the moral 
virtues? (7) Whether it fixes the mean in the 
moral virtues? (8) Whether its proper act 
is command? (9) Whether solicitude or watch- 
fulness belongs to prudence? (10) Whether 
prudence extends to the governing of many? 
(11) Whether the prudence which regards pri- 
vate good is the same in species as that which 
regards the common good? (12) Whether 
prudence is in subjects, or only in their rulers? 

(13) Whether prudence is in the wicked? 

(14) Whether prudence is in all good men? 

(15) Whether prudence is in us naturally? 

(16) Whether prudence is lost by forgetfulness? 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether Prudence Is in the Cognitive or in the 
Appetitive Faculty? 

We -proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that prudence is 
not in the cognitive but in the appetitive 
faculty. For Augustine says {De Morib. 
Eccl. xv) : Prudence is love choosing wisely 
between the things that help and those that 
hinder. Now love is not in the cognitive, but 
in the appetitive faculty. Therefore prudence 
is in the appetitive faculty. 

Obj. 2. Further, as appears from the fore- 
going definition it belongs to prudence to 
choose wisely. But choice is an act of the ap- 
petitive faculty, as stated above (I-II, Q. 13, 
A. 1 ) . Therefore prudence is not in the cogni- 
tive but in the appetitive faculty. 

Obj. 3. Further, the Philosopher says 
{Ethic, vi. 5) that in art it is better to err vol- 
untarily than involuntarily, whereas in the 
case of prudence, as of the virtues, it is worse. 
Now the moral virtues, of which he is treating 
there, are in the appetitive faculty, whereas 


art is in the reason. Therefore prudence is in 
the appetitive rather than in the rational 
faculty. 

On the contrary, Augustine says (QQ- 
Ixxxiii, qu. 61) : Prudence is the knowledge of 
what to seek and what to avoid. 

I answer that. As Isidore says {Etym. x) : 

A prudent man is one who sees as it were from 
afar, for his sight is keen, and he foresees the 
event of uncertainties. Now sight belongs not 
to the appetitive but to the cognitive faculty. 
Wherefore it is manifest that prudence belongs 
directly to the cognitive, and not to the sensi- 
tive faculty, because by the latter we know 
nothing but wlrat is within reach and offers 
itself to the senses : while to obtain knowledge 
of the future from knowledge of tlie present or 
past, which pertains to prudence, belongs prop- 
erly to the reason, because this is clone by a 
process of comparison. It follows therefore 
that prudence, properly speaking, is in the 
reason. 

Reply Obj. 1. A.s stated above (P. I. Q. 82, 
A. 4) the will moves all the faculties to their 
acts. Now the first act of the appetitive fac- 
ulty is love, as stated above (I-II, Q. 2S, 
AA. 1, 2). Accordingly prudence is said to be 
love, not indeed essentially, but in so far as 
love moves to the act of prudence. Wherefore 
Augustine goes on to say that prudence is love 
discerning aright that which helps from that 
which hinders us in tending to God. Now love 
is said to discern because it moves the reason 
to discern. 

Reply Obj. 2. The prudent man considers 
things afar off, in so far as they tend to be a 
help or a hindrance to that which has to be 
done at the present time. Hence it is clear that 
those things which prudence considers stand 
in relation to this other, as in relation to the 
end. Now of those things that are directed 
to the end there is counsel in the reason, and 
choice in the appetite, of which two, counsel 
belongs more properly to prudence, since the 
Philosopher states {Ethic, vi. 5, 7, 9) that a 
prudent man takes good counsel. But as choice 
presupposes counsel, since it is the desire for 
what has been already counselled (Ethic. 
iii. 2), it follows that choice can also be as- 
cribed to prudence indirectly, in so far, to wit, 
as prudence directs the choice by means of 
counsel. 

Reply Obj. 3. The worth of prudence con- 
sists not in thought merely, but in its applica- 
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tion to action, •which is the end of the practi- 
cal reason. Wherefore if any defect occur in 
this, it is most contrary to prudence, since, the 
end being of most import in everything, it fol- 
lows that a defect which touches the end is 
the worst of all. Hence the Philosopher goes 
on to say {ibid.) that prudence something 
more than a merely rational habit, such as art 
is, since, as stated above (I-H, Q- S7, A. 4) 
it includes application to action, which appli- 
cation is an act of the will. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whcthe^ Prwdettce BeJoisgs fbe PracHca\ Reason 
Alone, or Also to the Speculative Reason? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that prudence 
belongs not only to the practical, but also to 
the speculative reason. For it is written (Prov. 
X, 23): Wisdom is prudence to a man. Now 
wisdom consists chiefly in contemplation. 
Therefore prudence docs also. 

Obj. 2. Further, Ambrose says {Dc Offic. 
1. 24) : Prudence is concerned with the quest of 
truth, and fills tis with the desire of fuller 
knowledge. Now this belongs to the specula- 
tive reason. Therefore prudence resides also 
in the speculative reason. 

Ob). 3. Further, the Philosopher assigns art 
and prudence to the same part of the soul 
{Ethic, vi. 1). Now art may be not only prac- 
tical but also speculative, as in the case of the 
liberal arts. Therefore prudence also is both 
practical and speculative. 

On the contrary, The Philosopher says 
{Ethic, vi. S) that prudence is right reason 
applied to action. Now this belongs to none 
but the practical reason. Therefore prudence 
is in the practical reason only. 

I answer that, According to the Philosopher 
{Ethic, vi. S) a prudent man is one who is 
capable of taking good counsel. Now counsel is 
about things that we have to do in relation to 
some end: and the reason that deals with 
things to be done for an end is the practical 
reason. Hence it is evident that prudence re- 
sides only in the practical reason. 

Reply Obj. 1. As stated above (Q. 45, 
A A. 1, 3), wisdom considers the absolutely 
highest cause : so that the consideration of the 
highest cause in any particular genus belongs 
to wisdom in that genus. Now in the genus of 
hurnan acts the highest cause is the common 
end of all human life, and it is this end that 
prudence intends. For the Philosopher says 
{Ethic, vi. 5) that just as he who reasons well 
for the realization of a particular end, such as 
victory, is said to be prudent, not absolutely, 
but in a particular genus, namely warfare, so 
he that reasons well with regard to right con- 


duct as a whole, is said to be prudent abso- 
lutely. Wherefore it is clear that prudence is 
wisdom about human affairs : but not wisdom 
absolutely, because it is not about the abso- 
lutely highest cause, for it is about human 
good, and this is not the best thing of all. And 
so it is stated significantly that prudence is 
wisdom for man, but not wisdom absolutely. 

Reply Obj. 2. Ambrose, and Tully also {De 
Invent, ii. S3) take the word prudence in a 
broad sense for any human knowledge, whether 
speculative or practical. And yet it may also 
be replied that the act itself of the speculative 
reason, in so far as it is voluntary, is a matter 
of choice and counsel as to its exercise ; and 
consequently comes under the direction of pru- 
dence. On the other hand, as regards its speci- 
fication in relation to its object which is the 
necessary true, it comes under neither counsel 
nor prudence. 

Reply Obj. 3. Every application of right 
reason in the work of production belongs to 
art: but to pniclencc belongs only the applica- 
tion of right reason in matters of counsel, 
which are those wherein there is no fixed way 
of obtaining the end, as stated in Ethic, iii, 3. 
Since then, the speculative reason makes things 
such as syllogisms, propositions and the like, 
wherein the process follows certain and fixed 
rules, consequently in respect of such things 
it is possible to have the essentials of art, but 
not of prudence ; and so we find such a thing 
as a speculative art, but not a speculative 
prudence. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether Prudence Takes Cognizance of Singulars? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 
Objection 1. It would seem that prudence 
does not take cognizance of singulars. For 
prudence is in the reason, as stated above 
(AA. 1, 2). But reason deals with universals, 
according to Phys. i. 5. Therefore prudence 
does not take cognizance except of universals. 

Obj. 2. Further, singulars are infinite in 
number. But the reason cannot comprehend 
an infinite number of things. Therefore pru- 
dence which is right reason, is not about 
singulars. 

Obj. 3. Further, particulars are known by 
the senses. But prudence is not in a sense, 
for many persons who have keen outward 
senses are devoid of prudence. Therefore pru- 
dence does not take cognizance of singulars. 

On the contrary, The Philosopher says 
{Ethic, vi. 7) that prudence does not deal with 
universals only, but needs to take cognisance 
of singulars also. 

I answer that, As stated above {A. I, ad 2i), 
to prudence belongs not only the consideration 
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of Uie reason, but also the application to ac- 
tion, which is the end of the practical reason. 
But no man can conveniently apply one thing 
to another, unless he knows both the thing to 
be applied, and the thing to which it has to 
be applied. Now actions are in singular mat- 
ters : and so it is necessary for the prudent man 
to know both the universal principles of rea- 
son, and the singulars about which actions 
are concerned. 

Reply Obj. 1. Reason first and chiefly is 
concerned with universals, and yet it is able 
to apply universal rules to particular cases: 
hence the conclusions of syllogisms are not 
only universal, but also particular, because the 
intellect by a kind of reflection extends to mat- 
ter, as stated in De Anima iii. 

Reply Obj. 2. It is because the infinite ntun- 
ber of singulars cannot be comprehended by 
human reason, that oiir counsels are uncertain 
(Wis. ix. 14). Nevertheless experience reduces 
the infinity of singulars to a certain finite num- 
ber which occur as a general rule, and the 
knowledge of these suffices for human 
prudence. 

Reply Obj. 3. As the Philosopher says ( Ethic. 
vi, 8), prudence does not reside in the external 
senses whereby we know sensible objects, but 
in the interior sense, which is perfected by 
memory and experience so as to judge promptly 
of particular cases. This does not mean how- 
ever that prudence is in the interior sense as 
in its principle subject, for it is chiefly in the 
reason, yet by a kind of application it extends 
to this sense. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 
Whether Prudence Is a Virtue? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1 . It would seem that prudence is 
not a virtue. For Augustine says {De Lib. Arb. 

i. 13) that prudence is the science of ivhat to 
desire and what to avoid. Now science is con- 
divided with virtue, as appears in the Predica- 
ments (vi) . Therefore prudence is not a virtue. 

Obj. 2. Further, there is no virtue of a vir- 
tue : but there is a virtue of art, as the Philos- 
opher states {Ethic, vi. S) ; wherefore art is not 
a virtue. Now there is prudence in art, for it 
is written (2 Paralip. ii. 14) concerning Hiram, 
that he knew to grave all sort of graving, and 
to devise ingeniously {prudenter) all that there 
may be need of in the ivork. Therefore pru- 
dence is not a virtue. 

Obj. 3. Further, no virtue can be immoder- 
ate. But prudence is immoderate, else it 
would be useless to say (Prov. xxiii. 4) ; Set 
bounds to thy prudence. Therefore prudence 
is not a virtue. 

On the contrary, Gregory states {Moral. 


ii. 49) that prudence, temperance, fortitude 
and justice are four virtues. 

/ answer that. As stated above (I-H, _Q. 55, 
A. 3 : Q. 56, A. 1) when we were treating of 
virtues in general, virtue is that which makes 
its possessor good, and his work good likewise. 
Now good may be understood in a twofold 
sense: first, materially, for the thing that is 
good, secondly, formally, under the aspect of 
good. Good, under the aspect of good, is the 
object of the appetitive power. Hence if any 
habits rectify the consideration of reason, 
without regarding the rectitude of the appe- 
tite, they have less of the nature of a virtue, 
since they direct man to good materially, that 
is to say, to the thing which is good, but with- 
out considering it under the aspect of good. 
On the other hand those virtues which regard 
the rectitude of the appetite, have more of 
the nature of virtue, because they consider the 
good not only materially, but also formally, 
in other words, they consider that which is 
good under the aspect of good. 

Now it belongs to prudence, as stated above 
(A. 1, ffr/ 3, A. 3) to apply right reason to ac- 
tion, and this is not done without a right appe- 
tite. Hence prudence has the nature of virtue 
not only as the other intellectual virtues have 
it, but also as the moral virtues have it, among 
which virtues it is enumerated. 

Reply Obj. 1. Augustine there takes science 
in the broad sense for any kind of right reason. 

Reply Obj. 2. The Philosopher says that 
there is a virtue of art, because art does not 
require rectitude of the appetite; wherefore 
in order that a man may make right use of his 
art, he needs to have a virtue which will rec- 
tify his appetite. Prudence however has noth- 
ing to do with the matter of art, because art 
is both directed to a particular end, and has 
fixed means of obtaining that end. And yet, 
by a kind of comparison, a man may be said 
to act prudently in matters of art. Moreover 
in certain arts, on account of the uncertainty 
of the means for obtaining the end, there is 
need for counsel, as for instance in the arts of 
medicine and navigation, as stated in Ethic. 

iii. 3. 

Reply Obj. 3. This saying of the wise man 
does not mean that prudence itself should be 
moderate, but that moderation must be im- 
posed on other things according to prudence. 

FIFTH ARTICLE 

Whether Prudence Is a Special Virtue? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article : — 

Objection I. It would seem that prudence 
is not a special virtue. For no special virtue 
is included in the definition of virtue in gen- 
eral, since virtue is defined {Ethic, ii. 6) an 
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elective habit that follows a mean appointed 
by reason in relation to onrselves, oven as a wise 
man decides. Now right reason is reason in 
accordance with prudence, as stated in Ethic. 
vi. 13. Therefore prudence is not a special 
virtue. 

Obj. 2. Further, the Philosopher says {Ethic. 
vi. 13) that the effect of moral virtue is right 
action as regards the end, and that of prudence, 
right action as regards the means. Now in 
every virtue certain things have to be done as 
means to the end. Therefore prudence is in 
every virtue, and consequently is not a special 
virtue. 

Obf. 3. Further, a special virtue has a spe- 
cial object. But prudence has not a special 
object, for it is right reason applied to action 
{Ethic, vi. 5) ; and all works of virtue are ac- 
tions. Therefore prudence is not a special 
virtue. 

On the contrary. It is distinct from and 
numbered among the other virtues, for it is 
written (Wis. viii. 7) : She tcachcth temper- 
ance and prudence, justice and fortitude. 

I answer that. Since acts and habits take 
their species from their objects, as shown 
above (I-II, Q. 1, A. 3: Q. 18, A. 2: Q. 54, 
A, 2), any habit that has a corresponding spe- 
cial object, distinct from other objects, must 
needs be a special habit, and if it be a good 
habit, it must be a special virtue. Now an ob- 
ject is called special, not merely according 
to the consideration of its matter, but rather 
according to its formal aspect, as explained 
above (I-II, Q. 54, A. 2, ad 1). Because one 
and the same thing is the subject matter of 
the acts of different habits, and also of differ- 
ent powers, according to its different formal 
aspects. Now a yet greater difference of ob- 
ject is requisite for a difference of powers tlian 
for a difference of habits, since several habits 
are found in the same power, as stated above 
(I-II, Q. 54, A. 1), Consequently any differ- 
ence in the aspect of an object, that requires 
a difference of powers, will a fortiori require 
a difference of habits. 

Accordingly we must say that since pru- 
dence is in the reason, as stated above (A. 2), 
it is differentiated from the other intellectual 
virtues by a material difference of objects. 
Wisdom, knowledge and understanding are 
about necessary things, whereas art and pru- 
dence are about contingent things, art being 
concerned with things made, that is, with 
things produced in external matter, such as a 
house, a knife and so forth ; and prudence, be- 
ing concerned with things done, that is, with 
things that have their being in the doer him- 
self, as stated above (I-II, Q. 57, A. 4). On 
the other hand prudence is differentiated from 
the moral virtues according to a formal aspect 
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distinctive of powers, i.e,, the intellective 
power, wherein is prudence, and the appetitive 
power, wherein is moral virtue. Flence it is 
evident that prudence is a special virtue, dis- 
tinct from all other virtues. 

Reply Ob}. 1. This is not a definition of vir- 
tue in general, but of moral virtue, the defini- 
tion of which fitti 2 :igly includes an intellectual 
virtue, viz., prudence, which has the same mat- 
ter in common with moral virtue ; because, 
just as the subject of moral virtue is some- 
thing that partakes of reason, so moral virtue 
has the aspect of virtue, in so far as it partakes 
of intellectual virtue. 

Reply Obj. 2. This argument proves that 
prudence helps all the virtues, and works in 
all of them ; but this does not suffice to prove 
that it is not a special virtue ; for nothing pre- 
vents a certain genus from containing a species 
which is operative in every other species of 
that same gcinrs, even as the sun has an in- 
fluence over all bodies. 

Reply Obj. 3. Things done arc indeed the 
matter of prudence, in so far as they arc the 
object of reason, that is, considered as true; 
but they are the matter of the moral virtues, 
in so far as they are the object of the appeti- 
tive power, that is, considered as good. 


SIXTH ARTICLE 

Whether Prudence Appoints the End 
to Moral Virtues? 

We proceed thus to the Sixth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that prudence 
appoints the end to moral virtues. Since pru- 
dence is in the reason, while moral virtue is in 
the appetite, it seems that prudence stands in 
relation to moral virtue, as reason to the appe- 
tite. Now reason appoints the end to the ap- 
petitive power. Therefore prudence appoints 
the end to the moral virtues. 

Obj. 2. Further, man surpasses irrational 
beings by his reason, but he has other things 
in common with them. Accordingly the other 
parts of man are in relation to his reason, what 
man is in relation to irrational creatures. Now 
man is the end of irrational creatures, accord- 
ing to PoUt. i. 3. Therefore all the other parts 
of man are directed to reason as to their end. 
But prudence is right reason applied to action, 
as stated above (A. 2). Therefore all actions 
are directed to prudence as their end. There- 
fore prudence appoints the end to all moral 
virtues. 

Obj. 3. Further, it belongs to the virtue, 
art, or power that is concerned about the end, 
to command Ihe virtues or arts that are con- 
cerned about the means. Now prudence dis- 
poses of the other moral virtues, and com- 
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mands them. Therefore it appoints their end 
to them. 

On the contrary, The Philosopher says 
{Ethic, vi. 12) that moral virtue ensures the 
rectitude of the intention of the end, while pru- 
dence ensures the rectitude of the means. 
Therefore it does not belong to prudence to 
appoint the end to moral virtues, but only to 
regulate the means. 

1 answer that, The end of moral virtues is 
human good. Now the good of the human soul 
is to be in accord with reason, as Dionysius 
declares {Div. Nom. iv). Wherefore the ends 
of moral virtue must of necessity pre-exist 
in the reason. 

Now, just as, in the speculative reason, there 
are certain things naturally known, about 
which is understanding, and certain things of 
which we obtain knowledge through them, viz., 
conclusions, about which is science, so in the 
practical reason, certain things pre-exist, as 
naturally known principles, and such are the 
ends of the moral virtues, since the end is in 
practical matters what principles are in specu- 
lative matters, as stated above (Q. 23, A. 7, 
ad 2: I-II, Q. 13, A. 3) ; while certain things 
are in the practical reason by way of conclu- 
sions, and such are the means which we gather 
from the ends themselves. About these is pru- 
dence, which applies universal principles to 
the particular conclusions of practical matters. 
Consequently it does not belong to prudence 
to appoint the end to moral virtues, but only 
to regulate the means. 

Reply Obj.l, Natural reason known by the 
name of synderesis appoints the end to moral 
virtues, as stated above (P. I., Q. 79, A. 12) : 
but prudence does not do this for the reason 
given above. 

This suffices for the Reply to the Second 
Objection. 

Reply Obj. 3. The end concerns the moral 
virtues, not as though they appointed the end, 
but because they tend to the end which is ap- 
pointed by natural reason. In this they are 
helped by prudence, which prepares the way 
for them, by disposing the means. Hence it 
follows that prudence is more excellent than 
the moral virtues, and moves them; yet syn- 
deresis moves prudence, just as the under- 
standing of principles moves science. 

SEVENTH ARTICLE 

Whether It Belongs to Prudence to Find the Mean 
in Moral Virtues? 

We proceed thus to the Seventh Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that it does not 
belong to prudence to find the mean in moral 
virtues. For the achievement of the mean is 
the end of moral virtues. But prudence does 


not appoint the end to moral virtues, as shown 
above (A. 6). Therefore it does not find the 
mean in them. 

Obj. 2. Further, that which of itself has be- 
ing, would seem to have no cause, but its very 
being is its cause, since a thing is said to have 
being by reason of its cause. Now to follow 
the mean belongs to moral virtue by reason 
of itself, as part of its definition, as shown 
above (A. S, Obj. 1). Therefore prudence does 
not cause the mean in moral virtues. 

Obj. 3. Further, prudence works after the 
manner of reason. But moral virtue tends to 
the mean after the manner of nature, because, 
as Tully states {De Invent. Rhet. ii. S3), vir- 
tue is a habit like a second nature in accord 
with reason. Therefore prudence does not ap- 
point the mean to moral virtues. 

On the contrary, In the foregoing definition 
of moral virtue (A. 5, Obj. 1) it is staled that 
it follows a mean appomted by reason . . . 
even as a wise man decides. 

I answer that, The proper end of each moral 
virtue consists precisely in conformity with 
right reason. For temperance intends that man 
should not stray from reason for the sake of 
his concupiscences; fortitude, that he should 
not stray from the right judgment of reason 
through fear or daring. Moreover this end is 
appointed to man according to natural reason, 
since natural reason dictates to each one that 
he should act according to reason. 

But it belongs to the ruling of prudence to 
decide in what manner and by what means 
man shall obtain the mean of reason in his 
deeds. For though the attainment of the mean 
is the end of a moral virtue, yet this mean is 
found by the right disposition of these things 
that are directed to the end. 

This suffices for the Reply to the First 
Objection. 

Reply Obj. 2. Just as a natural agent makes 
form to be in matter, yet does not make that 
which is essential to the form to belong to it, 
so too, prudence appoints the mean in passions 
and operations, and yet does not make the 
searching of the mean to belong to virtue. 

Reply Obj. 3. Moral virtue after the manner 
of nature intends to attain the mean. Since, 
however, the mean as such is not found in all 
matters after the same manner, it follows that 
the inclination of nature which ever works in 
the same manner, does not suffice for this pur- 
pose, and so the ruling of prudence is required. 

EIGHTH ARTICLE 

Whether Command Is the Chief Act of Prudence? 

We proceed thus to the Eighth Article : — ■ 

Objection 1. It would seem that command is 
not the chief act of prudence. For command 
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regards the good to be ensued. Now Augustine 
(De Tnn. xiv. 9) states that it is an act of pru- 
dence to avoid ambushes. Therefore command 
is not the chief act of prudence. 

Ot>j. 2. Further, the Philosopher says {Ethic. 
vi. S) that the pmdent man takes good coun- 
sel. Now to take counsel and to command 
seem to be different acts, as appears from 
what has been said above (I-II, Q. 57, A. 6). 
Therefore command is not the chief act of 
prudence. 

Obj. 3. Further, it seems to belong to the 
will to command and to rule, since the will 
has the end for its object, and moves the other 
powers of the soul. Now prudence is not in the 
will, but in the reason. Therefore command 
is not an act of prudence. 

On the contrary, The Philosopher says 
(Ethic, vi. 10) that prudence commands. 

I answer that, Prudence is right reason ap- 
plied to action, as stated above (A. 2). Heirce 
that which is the chief act of reason in regard 
to action must needs be the chief act of pru- 
dence. Now there are three such acts. The 
first is to take counsel, which belongs to dis- 
covery, for counsel is an act of inquiry, as 
stated above (ITI, Q. 14, A. 1). The second 
act is to judge of what one has discovered, 
and this is an act of the speculative reason. 
But the practical reason, which is directed to 
action, goes further,, and its third act is to 
command, which act consists in applying to 
action the things counselled and judged. And 
since this act approaches nearer to the end 
of the practical reason, it follows that it is the 
chief act of the practical reason, and conse- 
quently of prudence. 

In confirmation of this we find that the per- 
fection of art consists in judging and not in 
commanding : wherefore he who sins voluntar- 
ily against his craft is reputed a better crafts- 
man than he who does so involuntarily, be- 
capse the former seems to do so from right 
judgment, and the fatten from a defective judg- 
ment. On the other hand it is the reverse in 
prudence, as stated in Ethic, vi. 5, for it is more 
imprudent to sin voluntarily, — ^since tliis is to 
be lacking in the chief act of prudence, viz., 
command, — than to sin involuntarily. 

Eeply Obj. 1. The act of command extends 
both to the ensuing of good and to the avoid- 
ance of evil. Nevertheless Augustine ascribes 
tffe ajfoidance oj ambushes to prudence, not 
as i,ts chief act, but as an act of prudence that 
^oes not continue in heaven. 

Reply Obj. 2. Good counsel is required in 
order that the good things discovered may be 
applied to action : wherefore command belongs 
to prudence which takes good counsel. 

Re,ply Ojbj, 3. Sipiply to move belongs to 
the wilj; b^t conitnand, denotes motion to- 


gether with a kind of ordering, wherefore it is 
an act of the reason, as stated above (I-II, 
Q. 17, A. 1). 

NINTH ARTICLE 

Whether Solicitude Belongs to Prudence? 

We proceed thus to the Ninth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that solicitude 
does not belong to prudence. For solicitude 
implies disquiet, wherefore Isidore says 
(Etym. x) that a solicitous man is a restless 
man. Now motion belongs chiefly to the ap- 
petitive power : wherefore solicitude does also. 
But prudence is not in the appetitive power, 
but in the reason, as stated above (A. 1). 
Therefore solicitude does not belong to 
prudence. 

Obj. 2. Further, the certainty of truth seems 
opposed to solicitude, wherefore it is related 
(1 Kings ix. 20) that Samuel said to Saul; /h 
jor the asses iuhich were lost three days ago, 
be not solicitous, because they arc found. Now 
the certainty of truth belongs to prudence, 
since it is an intellectual virtue. Therefore 
solicitude is in opposition to prudence rather 
than belonging to it. 

Obj. 3. Further, the Philosopher says {Ethic. 
iv. 3) the magnanimous man is slow and lei- 
surely. Now slowness is contrary to solicitude. 
Since then prudence is not opposed to mag- 
nanimity, for good is not opposed to good, as 
stated in the Predicaments (viii) it would 
seem that solicitude does not belong to 
prudence. 

On the contrary. It is written (1 Pet. iv. 7) : 
Be prudent . . . and watch in prayers. But 
watchfulness is the same as solicitude. There- 
fore solicitude belongs to prudence. 

I answer that, According to Isidore 
{Etym. x), a man is said to be solicitous 
through being shrewd (solers) and alert 
{citus), in so far as a man through a certain 
shrewdness of mind is on the alert to do what- 
ever has to be done. Now this belongs to pru- 
dence, whose chief act is a command about 
what has been already counselled and judged 
in matters of action, tience the Philosopher 
says {Ethic, vi. 9) that one should, be quick in 
carrying out the counsel taken, but slow in 
taking counsel. Hence it is that solicitude be- 
longs properly to prudence, and for this reason 
Augustine says {De Morib. Eccl. xxiv) that 
prudence keeps most careful watch and ward, 
lest by degrees we be deceived unawares by 
evil counsel. 

Reply Obj. 1, Movement belongs to the ap- 
petitive power as to the principle of movement, 
in accordance however, with the direction and 
command of reason, wherein solicitude consists. 
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Reply Ob']. 2. According to the riiilosophcr 
{Eth'ic. i. 3), equal cerhwity should not be 
sought in all things, but in each matter ac- 
cording to its proper mode. And since the mat- 
ter of prudence is the contingent singulars 
about which are human actions, the certainty 
of prudence cannot be so great as to be devoid 
of all solicitude. 

Reply Ob']. 3. The magnanimous man is said 
to be slow and leisurely not because he is so- 
licitous about nothing, but because he is not 
over-solicitous about many things, and is trust- 
ful in matters where he ought to have trust, 
and is not over-solicitous about them : for over- 
much fear and distrust are the cause of over- 
solicitude, since fear makes us take counsel, 
as stated above (I-IT, Q. '14, A. 2) when we 
were treating of the passion of fear. 


TENTH ARTICLE 

Whol-hor PrudoncQ Extends to the Governing of Many? 

We proceed thus to the Tenth Article : — 

Objeclinn 1. It would seem that prudence 
does not extend to the governing of many, but 
only to the government of oneself. For the 
Philosopher says {Ethic, v. 1) that virtue di- 
rected to the common good is justice. But pru- 
dence differs from justice. Therefore prudence 
is not directed to the common good. 

Ob']. 2. Further, he seems to be prudent, 
who seeks and does good tor himself. Now 
those who seek the common good often neglect 
their own. Therefore they are not prudent. 

Ob']. 3. Further, prudence is specifically dis- 
tinct from temperance and fortitude. But tem- 
perance and fortitude seem to be related only 
to a man’s own good. Therefore the same ap- 
plies to prudence. 

On the contrary, Our Lord said (Matth. 
xxiv. 4S) : Who, thinkest thou, is a faithful and 
prudent (Douay, w'lse) servant whom his lord 
hath appointed over his family? 

I answer that. According to the Philosopher 
{Ethic, vi. 8) some have held that prudence 
does not extend to the common good, but 
only to the good of the individual, and this be- 
cause they thought that man is not bound to 
seek other than his own good. 

But this opinion is opposed to charity, which 
seeketh not her own { 1 Cor. xiii. S ) ; where- 
fore the Apostle says of himself {ibid. x. 33) : 
Not seeking that which is profitable to myself, 
but to many, that they may be saved. More- 
over it is contrary to right reason, which 
judges the common good to be better than the 
good of the individual. 

Accordingly, since it belongs to prudence 
rightly to counsel, judge, and command con- 

* Fact, et Diet. Memor. iv. 6. 


cerning the means of obtaining a due end, it 
is evident that prudence regards not only the 
private good of the individual, but also the 
common good of the multitude. 

Reply Obj. 1. The Philosopher is speaking 
there of moral virtue. Now just as every moral 
virtue that is directed to the common good is 
called legal justice, so the prudence that is di- 
rected to the common good is called political 
prudence, for the latter stands in the same re- 
lation to legal justice, as prudence simply so 
called to moral virtue. 

Reply Obj. 2. He that seeks the good of the 
many, seeks in consequence his own good, for 
two reasons. First, because the individual good 
is impossible without the common good of the 
family, state, or kingdom. Hence Valerius 
Maximus says* of the ancient Romans that 
they would rather be poor in a rich empire 
than rich in a poor empire. Secondly, because, 
since man is a part of the home and state, he 
must needs consider what is good for him by 
being prudent about the good of the many. 
For the good disposition of parts depends on 
their relation to the whole; thus Augustine 
says {Conf. iii, 8) that any part which does 
not harmonize w'lth its whole, is offensive. 

Reply Obj. 3. Even temperance and forti- 
tude can be directed to the common good, 
hence there are precepts of law concerning 
them as stated in Ethic, v. 1 : more so, how- 
ever, prudence and justice, since these belong 
to the rational faculty which directly regards 
the universal, just as the sensitive part regards 
singulars. 

ELEVENTH ARTICLE 

Whether Prudence about One's Own Good Is 
Specificolly the Same As That Which 
Extends to the Common Good? 

We proceed thus to the Eleventh Article:-- 

Objection 1. It seems that prudence about 
one’s own good is the same specifically as that 
which extends to the common good, For the 
Philosopher says {Ethic, vi, 8) that political 
prudence, and prudence are the same habit, 
yet their essence is not the same. 

Obj. 2. Further, the Philosopher says {Pol'it. 
iii. 2) that virtue is the same in a good man 
and in a good ruler. Now political prudence is 
chiefly in the ruler, in whom it is architectonic, 
as it were. Since then prudence is a virtue of 
a good man, it seems that prudence and politi- 
cal prudence are the same habit. 

Obj. 3. Further, a habit is not diversified in 
species or essence by things which are subordi- 
nate to one another. But the particular good, 
which belongs to prudence simply so called, is 
subordinate to the common good, which be- 
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longs to political prudence. Therefore prudence 
and political prudence differ neither specifi- 
cally nor essentially. 

On the contrary, Political prudence, which 
is directed to the common good of the state, 
domestic economy which is of such things as 
relate to the common good of the household 
or family, and ‘^monastic” economy which 
is concerned with things affecting the good 
of one person, are all distinct sciences. There- 
fore in like manner there are different kinds 
of prudence, corresponding to the above dif- 
ferences of matter. 

I ansicer that. As stated above (A. 5 : Q. S4, 
A. 2, ad 1), the species of habits differ accord- 
ing to the difference of object considered in 
its formal aspect. Now the formal aspect of 
all things directed to the end, is taken from 
the end itself, as shown above (I-II, Prolog.: 
Q. 102, A. 1), wherefore the species of habits 
differ by their relation to different ends. Again 
the individual good, the good of the family, 
and the good of the city and kingdom are dif- 
ferent ends. Wherefore there must needs be 
different species of prudence corresponding to 
these different ends, so that one is prudence 
simply so called, which is directed to one’s 
own good; another, domestic prudence which is 
directed to the common good of the home ; and 
a third, political prudence, which is directed to 
the common good of the state or kingdom. 

Reply Obj. 1. The Philosopher means, not 
that political prudence is substantially the 
same habit as any kind of prudence, but that 
it is the same as the prudence which is directed 
to the common good. This is called prudence 
in respect of the common notion of prudence, 
i.e,, as being right reason applied to action, 
while it is called political, as being directed to 
the common good. 

Reply Obj. 2. As the Philosopher declares 
{ibid.), it belongs to a good man to be able 
to rule well and to obey well, wherefore the 
virtue of a good man includes also that of a 
good ruler. Yet the virtue of the ruler and of 
the subject differs specifically, even as the vir- 
tue of a man and of a woman, as stated by 
the same authority {ibid.). 

Reply Obj. 3. Even different ends, one of 
which is subordinate to the other, diversify the 
species of a habit; thus for instance, habits 
directed to riding, soldiering, and civic life, 
differ specifically although their ends are sub- 
ordinate to one another. In like manner, 
though the good of the individual is subordi- 
nate to the good of the many, that does not 
prevent this difference from making the habits 
differ specifically ; but it follows that the habit 
which is directed to the last end is above the 
other habits and commands them. 


TWELFTH ARTICLE 

Whether Prudence Is in Subjects, 
or Only in Their Rulers? 

We proceed thus to the Twcljth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that prudence 
is not in subjects but only in their rulers. For 
the Philosopher says {Polit. iii. 2) that pru- 
dence alone is the virtue proper to a ruler, 
while other virtues are common to subjects 
and rulers, and the prudence of the subject is 
not a virtue bid a true opinion. 

Obj. 2. Further, it is stated in Polit. i. 5 
that a slave is not competent to take counsel. 
But prudence makes a man take good counsel 
{Ethic, vi. 5). Therefore prudence is not be- 
fitting slaves or subjects. 

Obj. 3. Further, prudence exercises com- 
mand, as slated above (A. 8). Hut command 
is not in the competency of slaves or sulijects 
but only of rulers, Therefore prudence is not 
in subjects but only in rulers. 

On the contrary. The Philosopher says 
{Ethic, vi. 8) that there are two kinds of polit- 
ical prudence, one of which is legislative and 
belongs to rulers, while the other retains the 
common name political, and is al)Oul individ- 
ual actions. Now it belongs also to subjects to 
perform these individual actions. Therefore 
prudence is not only in rulers but also in 
subjects. 

I answer that, Prudence is in the reason. 
Now ruling and governing belong properly to 
the reason ; and therefore it is proper to a man 
to reason and be prudent in so far as he has h 
share in ruling and governing. But it is evi- 
dent that the subject as subject, and the slave 
as slave, are not competent to rule and govern, 
but rather to be ruled and governed. There- 
fore prudence is not the virtue of a slave as 
slave, nor of a subject as subject. 

Since, however, every man, for as much as 
he is rational, has a share in ruling according 
to the judgment of reason, he is proportion- 
ately competent to have prudence. Wherefore 
it is manifest that prudence is in the ruler 
after the manner of a mastercraft {Ethic. 
vi. 8), but in the subjects, after the manner 
of a handicraft. 

Reply Obj. 1. The saying of the Philosopher 
is to be understood strictly, namely, that pru- 
dence is not the virtue of a subject as such. 

Reply Obj. 2. A slave is not capable of tak- 
ing counsel, in so far as he is a slave (for thus 
he is the instrument of his master), but he 
does take counsel in so far as he is a rational 
animal. 

Reply Obj. 5. By prudence a man com- 
mands not only others, but also himself, in so 
far as the reason is said to command the lower 
powers. 
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THIRTEENTH ARTICLE 
Whether Prudence Can Be in Sinpcrs? 

We proceed thtis to the Thirteenth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that there can 
be prudence in sinners. For our Lord said 
(Luke xvi. 8) : The children of this loorld are 
more prudent (Douay, wiser) in their genera- 
tion than the children of light. Now the chil- 
dren of this world are sinners. Therefore tliere 
can be prudence in sinners. 

Obj. 2. Further, faith is a more excellent 
virtue than prudence. But there can be faith 
in sinners. Therefore there can be prudence 
also. 

Obj. 3. Further, according to Ethic, vi. 7, we 
say that to be of good counsel is the work of 
the prudent man especially. Now many sin- 
ners can take good counsel. Therefore sinners 
can have prudence. 

Ow the contrary, The Philosopher declares 
{Ethic, vi. 12) that it is impossible for a man 
to be prudent unless he be good. Now no 
sinner is a good man. Tlierefore no sinner is 
prudent. 

I answer that, Prudence is threefold. There 
is a false prudence, which takes its name from 
its likeness to true prudence. For since a pru- 
dent man is one who disposes well of the 
things that have to be done for a good end, 
whoever disposes well of such things as are 
fitting for an evil end, has false prudence, in 
so far as that which he takes for an end, is 
good, not in truth but in appearance. Thus a 
man is called a good robber, and in this way 
we may speak of a prudent robber, by way of 
similarity, because he devises fitting ways of 
committing robbery. This is the prudence of 
which the Apostle says (Rom. viii. 6): The 
prudence (Douay, wisdom) of the flesh is 
death, because, to wit, it places its ultimate 
end in the pleasures of the flesh. 

The second prudence is indeed true pru- 
dence, because it devises fitting ways of ob- 
taining a good end ; and yet it is imperfect, 
from a twofold source. First, because the good 
which it takes for an end, is not the common 
end of all human life, but of some particular 
affair; thus when a man devises fitting ways 
of conducting business or of sailing a ship, he 
is called a prudent business-man, or a prudent 
sailor : — secondly, because he fails in the chief 
act of prudence, as when a man takes counsel 
aright, and forms a good judgment, even about 
things concerning life as a whole, but fails to 
make an effective command. 

The third prudence is both true and perfect, 
for it takes counsel, judges and commands 
aright in respect of the good end of man’s 
whole life : and this alone is prudence simply 

* 8ew6tikti. t KttvovQvta. 


so-called, and cannot be in sinners, whereas 
the first prudence is in sinners alone, while im- 
perfect prudence is common to good and 
wicked men, especially that which is imperfect 
through being directed to a particular end, 
since that which is imperfect on account of a 
tailing in the chief act, is only in the wicked. 

Reply Obj. 1. This saying of our Lord is 
to be understood of the first prudence, where- 
fore it is not said that they are prudent abso- 
lutely, but that they are prudent in their gen- 
eration. 

Reply Obj. 2. The nature of faith consists 
not in conformity with the appetite for certain 
right actions, but in knowledge alone. On the 
other hand prudence implies a relation to a 
right appetite. First because its principles are 
the ends in matters of action; and of such 
ends one forms a right estimate through the 
habits of moral virtue, which rectify the ap- 
petite: wherefore without the moral virtues 
there is no prudence, as shown above (LIT, 
Q. as, A. 5) ; secondly because prudence com- 
mands right actions, whicli does not happen 
unless the appetite be right. Wherefore though 
faith on account of its object is more excellent 
than prudence, yet prudence, by its very na- 
ture, is more opposed to sin, which .arises from 
a disorder of the appetite. 

Reply Obj. 3. Sinners can take good coun- 
sel for an evil end, or for some particular 
good, but they do not perfectly take good 
counsel for the end of their whole life, since 
they do not carry that counsel into effect. 
Hence they lack prudence which is directed to 
the good only ; and yet in them, according to 
the Philosopher {Ethic, vi. 12) there is clever- 
ness,* i.e., natural diligence which may be di- 
rected to both good and evil; or cunning, f 
which is directed only to evil, and which we 
have stated above, to be false prudence or 
prudence of the flesh. 

FOURTEENTH ARTICLE 

Whel’her Prudence Is in All Who Have Grace? 

We proceed thus to the Fourteenth Article: 

Objection 1 . It would seem that prudence 
is not in all who have grace. Prudence requires 
diligence, that one may foresee aright what has 
to be done. But many who have grace have 
not this diligence. Therefore not all who have 
grace have prudence. 

Obj. 2. Further, a prudent man is one who 
takes good counsel, as stated above (A 8, 
obj. 2: A. 13, obj. 3). Yet many have grace 
who do not take good counsel, and need to be 
guided by the counsel of others. Therefore 
not all who have grace, have prudence. 

Obj. 3. Further, the Philosopher says {T'op. 
iii. 2) that young people are not obviously 
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prudent. Yet many young people have grace. {Ethic, vi. 11) that things connected with 
Therefore prudence is not to be found in. all prudence seem to be natural, namely syncsk, 
who have grace. gnome '- and the like, but not those which are 

On the contrary. No man has grace unless connected with speculative wisdom. Now things 
he be virtuous. Now no man can be virtuous belonging to the same genus have the same 
without prudence, for Gregory says (Moral, kind of origin. Therefore prudence also is in 
ii. 46) that the other virtites cannot be virtues us from nature. 

at all unless they effect prudently what they Obj. 2. Further, the changes of age are ac- 
desire to accomplish. Therefore all who have cording to nature. Now prudence results from 
grace have prudence. according to Job xii. 12: In the ancient 

^ / answer that, The virtues must needs be « wisdom, and in length of days prudence. 
connected together, so that whoever has one Therefore prudence is natural, 
has all, as stated above (I-II, Q. 65, A. 1). Obj. 3. Further, prudence rs more consistent 
Now whoever has grace has charity, so that with human nature than with that of dumb 
he must needs have all the other virtues, and animals. Now there are instances of a certain 
hence, since prudence is a virtue, as shown natural prudence in dumb miimals, according 
above (A. 4), he must, of necessity, have pru- 1^^® Philosopher {De Hist. Aniin. viii. 1). 
deuce also Therefore prudence rs iratural. 

Reply Obj. 1. Diligence is twofold: oire is On the contrary, The Idrilosopher says 

merely sufficient with regard to things neces- {Ethic, ii. 1) that intellectual virtue is both 

sary for salvation; and such diligence is given originated and fostered by leaehing; it there- 
to all -who hcLue gra.ee, -whom His tmetion teach- fore demands experience and time. Now pru- 
eth of all things (1 Jo. ii. 27). There is also dence is an intellectual virtue, as staled above 

another diligence which is more than sufficient, (A. 4). Therefore prudence is in us, not by 

whereby a man is able to make provision both nature, but by teaching and experience, 
for himself and for others, not only in matters I answer that. As shown above (A. 3), pru- 
necessary for salvation, but also in all things dence includes knowledge both of univcrsals, 

relating to human life; and such diligence as and of the singular matters of action to which 

this is not in all who have grace. prudence applies the universal principles. Ac- 

Reply Obj. 2. Those who require to be cordingly, as regards the knowledge of univev- 

guided by the counsel of others, are able, if sals, the same is to be said of prudence ns of 

they have grace, to take counsel for themselves speculative science, because the primary uni- 

in this point at least, that they require the versal principles of either are known naturally, 
counsel of others and can discern good from as shown above (A. 6) : except that the corn- 
evil counsel. mon principles of prudence are more connatural 

Reply Obj. 3. Acquired prudence is caused toman; for as the Philosopher remarks {Ethic. 

by the exercise of acts, wherefore its acquisi- x. 7) the life which is according to the specu- 

tion demands experience and time (Ethic, lative reason is better than that which is ac- 

ii. 1), hence it cannot be in the young, neither cording to man: whereas the secondary uni- 
in habit nor in act. On the other hand gratui- versal principles, whether of the speculative 
tous prudence is caused by divine infusion, or of the practical reason, are not inherited 
Wherefore, in children who have been baptized from nature, but are acquired by discovery 
but have not come to the use of reason, there through experience, or through Leaching, 
is prudence as to habit but not as to act, even On the other hand, as regards the knowledge 
as in idiots ; whereas in those who have come of particulars which are the matter of action, 
to the use of reason, it is also as to act, with we must make a further distinction, because 
regard to things necessary for salvation. This this matter of action is either an end or the 
by practice merits increase, until it becomes means to an end. Now the right ends of human 
perfect, even as the other virtues. Hence the life are fixed ; wherefore there can be a natural 
Apostle says (Heb. v. 14) that strong meat inclination in respect of these ends ; thus it has 
is for the perfect, for them who by custom been stated above (I-II, QQ. 51, A. 1 ; 63,A.l) 
have their senses exercised to the discerning that some, from a natural inclination, have cer- 
of good and evil. tain virtues whereby they are inclined to right 

ends; and consequently they also have nat- 
FIFTEENTH ARTICLE urally a right judgment about such like ends. 

WKeihci* Prudence Is in Us by Nature But the means to the end, in human con- 

TJ 7 .A J ^ J.7 A 1 are of manifold 

We proceed thus to the Fifteenth Article: — variety according to the variety of persons and 

Objection 1. It would seem that prudence affairs. Wherefore since the inclination of na- 
is in us by nature. The Philosopher says ture is ever to something fixed, the knowledge 

* oiwecrit; and 'yvcoaii, cf. 1,-11., Q. 57, A. 6, See footnote infra, p. 1409. 
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of those means cannot be in man naturally, 
although, by reason of his natural disposition, 
one man has a greater aptitude than another 
in discerning them, just as it happens with re- 
gard to the conclusions of speculative sciences. 
Since then prudence is not about the ends, but 
about the means, as stated above (A. 6 ; I-II, 
Q. 57, A. 5), it follows that prudence is not 
from nature. 

Reply Obj. L The Philosopher is speaking 
there of things relating to prudence, in so far 
as they are directed to ends. Wherefore he 
had said before (vi. 5, 11) that they are the 
principles of the ofi evexu,"'' namely, the end; 
and so he does not mention Eubonli.la among 
them, because it takes counsel about the 
means. 

Reply Obj. 2. Prudence is rather in the old, 
not only because their natural disposition 
calms the movement of the sensitive passions, 
but also because of their long experience. 

Reply Oh). 3. Even in dumb animals there 
are fixed ways of obtaining an end, wherefore 
we observe that all the animals of a same spe- 
cies act in like manner. But this is impossible 
in man, on account of his reason, which takes 
cognizance of universals, and consequently ex- 
tends to an infinity of singulars. 

SIXTEENTH ARTICLE 

Whether Prudence Can Be Lost 
through Forgetfulness? 

We proceed thus to the Sixteenth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that prudence 
can be lost through forgetfulness. For since 
science is about necessary things, it is more 
certain than prudence which is about contin- 
gent matters of action. But science is lost 
by forgetfulness. Much more therefore is 
prudence. 

Obj. 2. Further, as the Philosopher says 
{Ethic, ii. 3) the same things, but by a con- 
trary process, engender and corrupt virtue. 
Now the engendering of prudence requires ex- 


perience which is made up of many memories, 
as he states at the beginning of his Metaphys- 
ics (i. 1), Therefore since forgetfulness is con- 
trary to memory, it seems that prudence can 
be lost through forgetfulness. 

Obj. 3. Further, there is no prudence with- 
out knowledge of universals. But knowledge 
of universals can be lost through forgetfulness. 
Therefore prudence can also. 

On the contrary. The Philosopher says 
{Ethic, vi. 5) that jorgetjuhiess is possible to 
art but not to prudence. 

I answer that, Forgetfulness regards knowl- 
edge only, wherefore one can forget art and 
science, so as to lose them altogether, because 
they belong to the reason. But prudence con- 
sists not in knowledge alone, but also in an act 
of the appetite, because as stated above (A. 8), 
its principal act is one of command, whereby 
a man applies the knowledge he has, to the 
purpose of appetition and operation. Efence 
prudence is not taken away directly by forget- 
fulness, but rather is corrupted by the pas- 
sions. For the Philosopher says {Ethic, vi. S) 
that plea.sure and sorrow pervert the estimate 
of prudence: wherefore it is written (Dan. 
xiii. 56) : Bcatity hath deceived thee, and lust 
hath subverted thy heart, and (Exod. xxiii. 8) : 
Neither shall thou- take bribes which blind 
even the prudent (Douay, wise). 

Nevertheless forgetfulness may hinder pru- 
dence, in so far as the latter’s command de- 
pends on knowledge which may be forgotten, 

Reply Obj. 1. Science is in the reason only: 
hence the comparison fails, as stated above.f 

Reply Obj. 2. The experience required by 
prudence results not from memory alone, but 
also from the practice of commanding aright. 

Reply Obj. 3. Prudence consists chiefly, not 
in the knowledge of universals, but in applying 
them to action, as stated above (A. 3). Where- 
fore forgetting the knowledge of universals 
does not destroy the principal part of pru- 
dence, but hinders it somewhat, as stated 
above. 


QUESTION 48 
Of the Parts of Prudence 

(In One Article) 


We must now consider the parts of prudence, 
under which head there are four points of in- 
quiry: (1) Which are the parts of prudence? 
(2) Of its integral parts ; (3) Of its subjective 
parts; (4) Of its potential parts. 

♦Literally for the sake of which (are the means). 


ARTICLE 

Whether Three Parts of Prudence 
Ar^ Fittingly Assigned? 

We proceed thus to the Article : — ■ 

Objection 1. It would seem that the parts 
f Cf. r-II, Q. 53, A. 1. 
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of prudence are assigned unlilUngly. Tully 
{De Invent. Rhet. ii. 53) assigns three parts of 
prudence, namely, memory, understanding and 
foresight. Macrobius {In Soinn. Scip. i) fol- 
lowing the opinion of Plotinus ascribes to pru- 
dence six parts, namely, reasoning, under- 
standing, circumspection, foresight, docility 
and caution. Aristotle says {Ethic, vi. 9, 
10, 11) that good counsel, synesis and gitome 
belong to prudence. Again under the head of 
prudence he mentions conjecture, shrewdness, 
sense and understanding. And another Greek 
philosopher* says that ten things are con- 
nected with prudence, namely, good counsel, 
shrewdness, foresight, 7cgnative,-\ military, 
political and domestic prudence, dialectics, 
rhetoric and physics. Therefore it seems that 
one or the other enumeration is either exces- 
sive or deficient. 

Obf. 2. Further, prudence is specifically dis- 
tinct from science. But politics, economics, 
logic, rhetoric, physics are sciences. Therefore 
they are not parts of prudence. 

Obj. 3. Further, the parts do not exceed fire 
whole. Now the intellective memory or intel- 
ligence, reason, sense and docility, belong not 
only to prudence but also to all the cognitive 
habits. Therefore they should not be set down 
as parts of prudence. 

Obf. 4. Further, just as counselling, judging 
and commanding are acts of the practical rea- 
son, so also is using, as slated above (I-II, 
Q. 16, A. 1). Therefore, just as eubulia which 
refers to counsel, is connected with prudence, 
and synesis and gnome which refer to judg- 
ment, so also ought something to have been 
assigned corresponding to use. 

Obf. S. Further, solicitude pertains to pru- 
dence, as stated alrove (Q. 47, A. 9). There- 
fore solicitude also should have been men- 
tioned among the parts of prudence. 

/ answer that. Parts are of three kinds, 
namely, integral, as wall, roof, and founda- 
tions are parts of a house; subjective, as ox 
and lion are parts of animal ; and potential, as 
the nutritive and sensitive powers are parts of 
the soul. Accordingly, parts can be assigned 
to a virtue in three ways. First, in likeness to 
integral parts, so that the things which need 
to concur for the perfect act of a virtue, are 
called the parts of that virtue. In this way, 
out of all the things mentioned above, eight 
may be taken as parts of prudence, namely, 
the six assigned by Macrobius ; with the ad- 
dition of a seventh, viz., memory mentioned 
by Tully; and suffTo/ia or shrewdness men- 
tioned by Aristotle. For the sense of prudence 
is also called understanding: wherefore the 
Philosopher says {Ethic, vi. 11): Of such 
* Atidronicus ; cj. Q. 8o, Obj. 4. jRegnativa. 


things one needs to have the sense, atid this is 
iindci standing. Of these eight, live belong to 
prudence as a cognitive virtue, namely, mem- 
ory, reasoning, nnderslanding, dotility and 
shrewdness : while the three others belong 
thereto, as commanding and applying knowl- 
edge to action, namely, foresight, circumspec- 
tion and caution. The reason of their differ- 
ence is seen from the fact that three things 
may be observed in reference to knowledge. 
In the first place, knowledge itself, which, if 
it be of the past, is called memory, if of the 
present, whether contingent or necessary, is 
called understanding or intelligence. Secondly, 
the acquiring of knowledge, which is caused 
either by teaching, to which pertains docility, 
or by discovery, and to this belongs luTwnxla 
— ^i.e., a happy rot/jcclare, of which shreivdness 
is a part, which i.s a quirk ronjectnrr of the 
middle term, as slated in Poster, i. 9. 'I’hirdly, 
the use of kumvledgc, in as much as wc pro- 
ceed from things known to knowledge or judg- 
ment of other things, and this belongs to rca- 
soning. And the reason, in order to command 
aright, requires to have three conditions. First, 
to order that which is befitting the end, and 
this belongs to foresight ; secondly, to attend 
to the circumstances of the matter in hand, and 
this belongs to circumspection ; thirdly, to 
avoid obstacles, and this belongs to caution. 

The subjective parts of a virtue are its vari- 
ous species. In this way the parts of prudence, 
if we take them properly, are the prudence 
whereby a man rules himself, and the prudence 
whereby a man governs a multitude, whicli 
differ specifically as stated above (Q. 47, 
A. 11). Again, the prudence whereby a multi- 
tude is governed, is divided into various species 
according to the various kinds of multitude. 
There is the multitude which is united together 
for some particular purpose ; thus an army is 
gathered together to fight, and the prudence 
that governs this is called military. There is 
also the multitude that is united together for 
the whole of life ; such is the multitude of a 
home or family, and this is ruled by domestic 
prudence : and such again is the multitude of 
a city or kingdom, the ruling principle of which 
is regnative prudence in the ruler, and politi- 
cal prudence, simply so called, in the subjects. 

If, however, prudence be taken in a wide 
sense, as including also speculative knowledge, 
as stated above (Q. 47, A. 2, ad 2) then its 
parts include dialectics, rhetoric and physics, 
according to three methods of prudence in the 
sciences. The first of these is the attaining of 
science by demonstration, which belongs to 
physics (if physics be understood to comprise 
all demonstrative sciences). The second 
method is to arrive at an opinion through 
probable premises, and this belongs to dialec- 
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tics. The third method is to employ conjec- 
tures in order to induce a certain suspicion, 
or to persuade somewhat, and this belongs to 
rhetoric. It may be said, however, that these 
three belong also to prudence properly so 
called, since it argues sometimes from neces- 
sary premises, sometimes from probabilities, 
and sometimes from conjectures. 

The potential parts of a virtue are the vir- 
tues connected with it, which are directed to 
certain secondary acts or matters, not having, 
as it were, the whole power of the principal 
virtue. In this way the parts of prudence are 
good counsel, which concerns counsel, synesis, 
which concerns judgment in matters of ordi- 
nary occurrence, and gnome, which concerns 
judgment in matters of exception to the law: 
while prudence is about the chief act — viz., 
that of commanding. 

Reply Obj. 1. The various enumerations dif- 
fer, either because different kinds of parts are 


assigned, or because that which is mentioned 
in one enumeration includes several mentioned 
in another enumeration. Thus Tiilly includes 
caution and circumspection under joresight, 
and reasoning, docility and shrewdness under 
understanding. 

Reply Obj. 2. Here domestic and civic pru- 
dence are not to be taken as sciences, but as 
kinds of prudence. As to the other three, the 
reply may be gathered from what has been 
said. 

Reply Obj. 3. All these things are reckoned 
parts of prudence, not by taking them alto- 
gether, but in so far as they are connected 
with things pertaining to prudence. 

Reply Obj. 4. Right command and right 
use always go together, because the reason’s 
command is followed by obedience on the part 
of the lower powers, which pertain to use. 

Reply Obj. S. Solicitude is included under 
foresight. 


QUESTION 49 

Of Each Quasi-integrol Part of Prudence 

(In Eight Articles) 


We must now consider each quasi-integral part 
of prudence, and under this head there are 
eight points of inquiry: (1) Memory; (2) Un- 
derstanding or Intelligence; (3) Docility; 
(4) Shrewdness; (S) Reason; (6) Foresight; 
(7) Circumspection; (8) Caution. 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether Memory Is a Port of Prudence? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that memory is 
not a part of prudence. For memory, as the 
Philosopher proves (De Memor. et Remin. i), 
is in the sensitive part of the soul: whereas 
prudence is in tire rational part (Ethic, vi. 5). 
Therefore memory is not a part of prudence. 

Obj. 2. Further, prudence is acquired and 
perfected by experience, whereas memory is 
in us from nature. Therefore memory is not 
a part of prudence. 

Obj. 3. Further, memory regards the past, 
whereas prudence regards future matters of 
action, about which counsel is concerned, as 
stated in Ethic, vi. 2, 7. Therefore memory is 
not a part of prudence. 

On the contrary, Tully {De Invent. Rhet. 
ii. S3) places memory among the parts of 
prudence. 

7 ansioer that, Prudence regards contingent 
matters of action, as stated above (Q. 47, A. 5). 
Now -in such like matters a man can be di- 


rected, not by those things that are simply arid 
necessarily true, but by those which occur in 
the majority of cases: because principles must 
be proportionate to their conclusions, and like 
must be concluded jrom like (Ethic. vi)."'‘ 
But we need experience to discover what is 
true in the majority of cases: wherefore the 
Philosopher says {Ethic, ii. 1) that intellectual 
virtue is engendered and fostered by experi- 
ence and time. Now experience is the result 
of many memories as stated in Metaph. i. 1, 
and therefore prudence requires the memory 
of many things. Hence memory is fittingly 
accounted a part of prudence. 

Reply Obj. 1. As stated above (Q. 47, 
AA. 3, 6), prudence applies universal knowl- 
edge to particulars whidi are objects of sense; 
hence many things belonging to the sensitive 
faculties are requisite for prudence, and mem- 
ory is one of them. 

Reply Obj. 2. Just as aptitude for prudence 
is in our nature, while its perfection comes 
through practice or grace, so too, as Tully 
says in his Rhetoric, f memory not only arises 
from nature, but is also aided by art and 
diligence. 

There are four things whereby a man per- 
fects his memory. First, when a man wishes 
to remember a thing, he should take some suit- 
able yet somewhat unwonted illustration of it, 
since the unwonted strikes us more, and so 
makes a greater and stronger impression on 


* Anal. Post. i. 32. f Ad Herenn. de Arte Rhet. iii. 16, 24. 
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the mind ; and this explains why we remember 
better what we saw when we were children. 
Now the reason for the necessity of finding 
these illustrations or images, is that simple 
and spiritual Impressions easily slip from tire 
mind, unless they be tied as it were to some 
corporeal image, because human knowledge 
has a greater hold on sensible objects. For this 
reason memory is assigned to the sensitive 
part of the soul. Secondly, whatever a man 
wishes to retain in his memory he must care- 
fully consider and set in order, so that he may 
pass easily from one memory to another. 
Hence the Philosopher says {De Mem. et 
Rem. ii) ; Sometimes a place brings memories 
back to us: the reason being that we pass 
quickly from the one to the other. Thirdly, 
we must be anxious and earnest about the 
things we wish to remember, because the more 
a thing is impressed on the mind, the less it 
is liable to slip out of it. Wherefore Tully 
says in his Rhetoric^' that anxiety preserves 
the figures of images entire. Fourthly, we 
should often reflect on the things we wish to 
remember. Hence the Philosopher says {De 
Memoria i) that reflection preserves memories, 
because as he remarks (ibid, ii) custom is a 
second nature: wherefore when we reflect on 
a thing frequently, we quickly call it to mind, 
through passing from one thing to another by 
a kind of natural order. 

Reply Obj. 3. It behooves us to argue, as 
it were, about the future from the past ; where- 
fore memory of the past is necessary in order 
to take good counsel for the future. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether Understanding'J* Is a Part of Prudence? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article:— 

Objection 1. It would seem that understand- 
ing is not a part of prudence. When two things 
are members of a division, one is not part of 
the other. But intellectual virtue is divided 
into understanding and prudence, according 
to Ethic, vi. 3. Therefore understanding should 
not be reckoned a part of prudence. 

Obj. 2. Further, understanding is numbered 
among the gifts of the Holy Ghost, and corre- 
sponds to faith, as stated above (Q. 8, AA. 
1, 8). But prudence is a virtue other than 
faith, as is clear from what has been said above 
(Q. 4, .A. 8: I-II, Q. 62, A. 2). Therefore un- 
derstanding does not pertain to prudence. 

Obj. 3. Further, prudence is about singular 
matters of action (Ethic, vi. 7) : whereas un- 
derstanding takes cognizance of universal and 
immaterial objects (De Anima iii. 4). There- 
fore understanding is not a part of prudence. 


On the contrary, Tully J accounts intelli- 
gence a part of prudence, and Macrobius§ 
mentions understanding, which comes to the 
same. 

/ answer that. Understanding denotes here, 
not the intellectual power, but the right esti- 
mate about some final principle, which is taken 
as self-evident: thus w'e are said to under- 
stand the first principles of demonstrations. 
Now every deduction of reason proceeds from 
certain statements which are taken as pri- 
mary: wherefore every process of reasoning 
must needs proceed from some understanding. 
Therefore since prudence is right reason ap- 
plied to action, the whole process of prudence 
must needs have its source in understanding. 
Hence it is that understanding is reckoned a 
part of prudence. 

Reply Obj. 1. The reasoning of prudence 
terminates, as in a conclusion, in the particu- 
lar matter of action, to which, as stated above 
(Q. 47. 3, 6), it applies the knowledge of 

some universal principle. Now a singular con- 
clusion is argued from a universal and a sin- 
gular proposition. Wherefore the reasoning of 
prudence must proceed from a twofold under- 
standin.g. The one is cognizant of universals, 
and this belongs to the understanding which 
is an intellectual virtue, whereby we know nat- 
urally not only speculative principles, but also 
practical universal principles, such as One 
should do evil to no man, as shown above 
(Q. 47, .A. 6). The other understanding, as 
staled in Ethic, vi. 11, is cognizant of an ex- 
treme, i.e., of some primary singular and con- 
tingent practical matter, viz., the minor prem- 
iss, which must needs be singular in the syllo- 
gism of prudence, as stated above (Q. 47, 
A.A. 3, 6). Now this primary singular is some 
singular end, as stated in the same place. 
'Wherefore the understanding w'hich is a part 
of prudence is a right estimate of some par- 
ticular end. 

Reply Obj. 2. The understanding which is 
a gift of the Holy Ghost, is a cjuick insight 
into divine things, as shown above (Q. 8, 
-AA. 1, 2). It is in another sense that it is 
accounted a part of prudence, as stated above. 

Reply Obj. 3. The right estimate about a 
particular end is called both understanding, 
in .so far as its object is a principle, and sense, 
in so far as its object is a particular. This is 
what the Philosopher means W'hen he says 
(Ethic. V. 11) : 0/ such things we need to have 
the sense, and this is understanding. But this 
is to be understood as referring, not to the par- 
ticular sense whereby we know proper sen- 
sibles, but to the interior sense, whereby we 
judge of a particular. 


* Ad Ilerenn. de Arte Rhet. iii. tOtherwisc intuition; Aristotle’s word is voC;. t De Inv. Rhcl. ii. 53. I In 
Somn Scip. i. 8. 
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THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether Docility Should Be Accounted 
a Port of Prudence? 

IVe proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that docility 
should not be accounted a part of prudence. 
For that which is a necessary condition of 
every intellectual virtue, should not be ap- 
propriated to one of them. Rut docility is 
requisite for every intellectual virtue. There- 
fore it should not be accounted a part of 
prudence. 

Ohj. 2. Further, that which pertains to a 
human virtue is in our power, since it is for 
things that are in our power that we are 
praised or blamed. Xow it is not in our power 
to be docile, for this is befitting to some 
through their natural disposition. Therefore 
it is not a part of prudence. 

Obj. 3. Further, docility is in the disciple; 
whereas prudence, since it makes precepts, 
seems rather to belong to teachers, who are 
also called preceptors. Therefore docility is 
not a part of prudence. 

On the contrary, ]\racrobius* following the 
opinion of Plotinus places docility among the 
parts of prudence. 

I answer that, As stated above (.-\. 2. ad 1: 
Q. 47, A. 3) prudence is concerned with par- 
ticular matters of action, and since such mat- 
ters are of infinite variety, no one man can 
consider them all sufficiently: nor can this be 
done quickly, for it requires length of time. 
Hence in matters of prudence man stands in 
very great need of being taught by others, es- 
pecially by old folk who have acquired a sane 
understanding of the ends in practical matters. 
Wherefore the Philosopher says {Ethic, vi. II) : 
It is right to pay no less attention to the tin- 
demonstrated assertions and opinions of such 
persons as arc experienced , older than we arc, 
and prudent, than to their demonstrations, for 
their experience gives them an insight into 
principles. Thus it is written (I’rov. iii. 5): 
Lean not on thy own prudence, and (Ecclus. 
vi. 35) : Stand in the multitude of the ancients 
(i.e., the old men), that arc wise, and join thy- 
self from thy heart to their wisdom. Now it 
is a mark of docility to be ready to be taught ; 
and consequently docility is fittingly reckoned 
a part of prudence. 

Reply Obj. 1. Although docility is useful 
for every intellectual virtue, yet it belongs to 
prudence chiefly, for the reason giv'en above. 

Reply Obj. 2. ]\lan has a natural aptitude 
for docility even as for other things connected 
with prudence. Yet his own efforts count for 
much towards the attainment of perfect docil- 

* In .Soiiiv •Vi'i/’ i. 8 1 fhid P ; Po.Ucr. i. 34. 


ity: and he must carefully, frequently and 
reverently apply his mind to the teachings of 
the learned, neither neglecting them through 
laziness, nor despising them through pride. 

Reply Obj. 3. P>y prudence man makes pre- 
cepts not only for others, but also for himself, 
as stated above (Q. 47, A. 12, ad 3). Hence as 
stated (ibid.), even in subjects, there is place 
for prudence ; to which docility pertains. And 
yet even the learned should be docile in some 
respects, since no man is altogether self-suffi- 
cient in matters of prudence, as stated above. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether Shrewdness Is Part of Prudence? 

IFe proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that shrewdness 
is not a part of prudence. For shrewdness con- 
sists in easily finding the middle term for dem- 
onstrations, as stated in Poster, i. 34. Now the 
reasoning of prudence is not a demonstration 
since it deals with contingencies. Therefore 
shrewdness does not pertain to prudence. 

Obj. 2. Further, good counsel pertains to 
prudence according to Ethic, vi. 5, 7, 9. Now 
there is no place in good counsel for shrewd- 
ness'i' which is a kind of evaxoyfa, i.e., a 
happy conjecture: for the latter is unreasoning 
and rapid, whereas counsel needs to be slow, 
as stated in Ethic, vi. 9. Therefore shrewdness 
should not be accounted a part of prudence. 

Obj. 3. Further, shrewdness as stated above 
(Q. 48) is a happy conjecture. Now' it belongs 
to rhetoricians to make use of conjectures. 
Therefore shrewdness belongs to rhetoric 
rather than to prudence. 

On the contrary, Isidore says {Etym. x) ; 
.1 solicitous man is one who is shrewd and 
alert (solcrs citus). But solicitude belongs to 
prudence, as stated above (Q. 47, A. 9). There- 
fore shrewdness does also. 

/ answer that, Prudence consists in a right 
estimate about matters of action. Now' a right 
estimate or opinion is acquired in two ways, 
both in practical and in speculative matters, 
first by discovering it oneself, secondly by 
learning it from others. Now just as docility 
consists in a ni.an l;ieing well disposed to ac- 
quire a right opinion from another man, so 
shrewdness is an apt disposition to acquire a 
light estimate by oneself, yet so that shrewd- 
ness be taken for eeatoziu, of w'hich it is a 
part. For evioToyia, is a happy conjecture about 
any matter, while shrew'dness is an easy and 
rapid conjecture in finding the middle term 
(Poster, i. 34). Nevertheless the philosopher^ 
who calls shrewdness a part of prudence, takes 
it for EvoToxin. in general, hence he says; 
t .^nclroniciis ; cf. Q. 48, Obi. 1. 
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Shrewdness is a habit ■whereby congruities are 
discovered rapidly. 

Reply Obj. 1. Shrewdness is concerned with 
the discovery of the middle term not only in 
demonstrative, but also in practical syllogisms, 
as, for instance, when two men are seen to be 
friends they are reckoned to be enemies of a 
third one, as the Philosopher says {ibid.). In 
this waj' shrewdness belongs to prudence. 

Reply Ob}. 2. The Philosopher adduces the 
true reason (Ethic, vi. 9) to prove that Ei«6oi'?.iu 
i.e. good counsel, is not evaroyia, which is com- 
mended for grasping quickly what should be 
done. Now a man may take good counsel, 
though he be long and slow in so doing, and 
yet this does not discount the utility of a 
happy conjecture in taking good counsel; in- 
deed it is sometimes a necessity, when, for in- 
stance. something has to be done without warn- 
ing. It is for this reason that shrewdness is 
fittingly reckoned a part of prudence. 

Reply Ob). 3. Rhetoric also reasons about 
practical matters, wherefore nothing hinders 
the same thing belonging both to rhetoric and 
prudence. Nevertheless, conjecture is taken 
here not only in the sense in which it is em- 
ployed by rhetoricians, but also as applicable 
to all matters whatsoever wherein man is said 
to conjecture the truth. 


FIFTH ARTICLE 

Whether Reason Should Be Reckoned 
o Port of Prudence? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article : — 

Objection 1. It wouki seem that reason 
should not be reckoned a part of prudence. 
For the subject of an accident is not a part 
thereof. But prudence is in the reason as its 
subject (Ethic, vi. 5). Therefore reason should 
not be reckoned a part of prudence. 

Obj. 2. Further, that which is common to 
many, should not be reckoned a part of any 
one of them; or if it be so reckoned, it should 
be I'eckoned a part of that one to which it 
chiefly belongs. Now reason is necessary in 
all the intellectual virtues, and chiefly in wis- 
dom and science, which employ a demonstra- 
tive reason. Therefore reason should not be 
reckoned a part of prudence. 

Obj. 3. Further, reason as a power does not 
differ essentially from the intelligence, as 
stated above (P. I., Q. 79, A. S). If therefore 
Intelligence be reckoned a part of prudence, it 
is superfluous to add reason. 

On the contrary, Macrobius,* following the 
opinion of Plotinus, numbers reason among 
the parts of prudence. 

* tii intmi. Scip. i. 


/ answer that, The work of prudence is to 
take good counsel, as stated in Ethic, vi. 7. 
Now counsel is a research proceeding from 
certain things to others. But this is the work 
of reason. Wherefore it is requisite for pru- 
dence that man should be an apt reasoner. 
And since the things required for the perfec- 
tion of prudence are called requisite or quasi- 
integral parts of prudence, it follows that rea- 
son should be numbered among these parts. 

Reply Obj. 1. Reason denotes here, not the 
power of reason, but its good use. 

Reply Obj. 2. The certitude of reason comes 
from the intellect. Yet the need of reason is 
from a defect in the intellect, since those things 
in which the intellective power is in full vigor, 
have no need for reason, for they comprehend 
the truth by their simple insight, as do God 
and the angels. On the other hand particular 
matteis of action, wherein prudence guides, 
are ver}' far from the condition of things intel- 
ligible. and so much the farther, as they are 
less certain and fixed. Thus matters of art. 
though they are singular, are nevertheless more 
fi.xed and certain, wherefore in many of them 
there is no room for counsel on account of 
their certitude, as stated in Ethic, iii. 3. Hence, 
although in certain other intellectual virtues 
reason is more certain than in prudence, yet 
prudence above all requires that man be an 
apt reasoner, so that he may rightly apply uni- 
versals to particulars, which latter are various 
and uncertain. 

Reply Obj. 3. .\lthough intelligence and rea- 
son are not different powers, yet they are 
named after different acts. For intelligence 
takes its name from being an intimate pene- 
tration of the truth, t while reason is so called 
from being inqui.sitive and discursive. Hence 
each is accounted a part of reason as ex- 
plained above (A. 2: Q. 47, A. 2, 3). 


SIXTH ARTICLE 

Whether Foresight!: Should Be Accounted 
a Part of Prudence? 

IFc proceed thus to the Sixth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that foresight 
should not be accounted a part of prudence. 
For nothing is part of itself. Now foresight 
seems to be the same as prudence, because ac- 
cording to Isidore (Etym. x), a prudent man is 
one who secs from afar (porro videns) : and 
this is aFo the derivation of providentia (fore- 
sight). according to Boethius (Dc Consol, v). 
Therefore foresight is not a part of prudence. 

Obj. 2. Further, prudence is only practical, 
whereas foresight may be also speculative, be- 


t Cl. II-II, n. 8, A. 1. t Providentia, which may be translated either providence or foresic/h 
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cause seeing, whence we have the word to fore- 
see, has more to do with speculation than oper- 
ation. Therefoie foresight is not a part of 
prudence. 

Obj. 3. Further, the chief act of prudence is 
to command, while its secondary act is to 
judge and to take counsel, lint none of these 
seems to be properly implied by foresight. 
Therefore foresight is not part of prudence. 

On the contrary stands the authority of 
Tully and hlacrobius, who number foresight 
among the parts of prudence, as stated above 
(Q. 48). 

/ answer that, As stated above (Q. 47, A. 1, 
ad 2, hA. 6, 13), prudence is properly about 
the means to an end, and its proper work is to 
set them in due order to the end. And al- 
though certain things are necessary for an 
end, which are subject to divine providence, 
yet nothing is subject to human providence 
except the contingent matters of actions which 
can be done by man for an end. Xow the past 
has become a kind of necessity, since what 
has been done cannot be undone. In like man- 
ner, the present as such, has a kind of neces- 
sity, since it is necessary that Socrates sit, so 
'ong as he sits. 

Consequently, future contingents, in so far 
as they can be directed by man to the end of 
human life, are the matter of prurience; and 
each of these things is implied in the w'ord 
foresight, for it implies the notion of some- 
thing di.stant, to which that which occurs in 
the present has to be directed. Therefore fore- 
sight is part of prudence. 

Reply Obj. I. Il'hener-er many things are 
rcquisi{e for a unity, one of them must needs 
be the principal to W'hich all the others are 
subordinate. Hence in er’ery whole one part 
must be formal and predominant, whence the 
whole has unity. .Accordingly foresight is the 
principal of all the parts of prudence, since 
w'hatever else is required for prudence, is nec- 
essary precisely that some particular thing 
may be rightly directed to its end. Hence it 
is that the very name of prudence is taken 
from foresight \providentia) as from its prin- 
cipal part. 

Reply Obj. 2. Speculation is about universal 
and necessary things, which, in themselves, are 
not distant, since they are everywhere and al- 
ways, though they are distant from us, in so 
far as w^e fail to know them. Hence foresight 
does not apply properly to speculative, but 
only to practical matters. 

Reply Obj. 3. Right order to an end which 
is included in the notion of foresight, contains 
rectitude of counsel, judgment and command, 
without which no right order to the end is 
possible. 


SEVENTH ARTICLE 

Whether Circumspection Can Be a Part of Prudence? 

We proceed thus to the Seventh Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that circumspec- 
tion cannot be a part of prudence. For cir- 
cumspection seems to signify looking at one’s 
surroundings. But these are of infinite num- 
ber, and cannot be considered by the reason 
w'herein is prudence. Therefore circumspec- 
tion should not be reckoned a part of prudence. 

Obj. 2. Further, circumstances seem to be 
the concern of moral virtues rather than of 
prudence. But circumspection seems to denote 
nothing but attention to circumstances. There- 
fore circumspection apparently belongs to the 
moral virtues rather than to prudence. 

Obj. 3. Further, whoever can see things afar 
off can much more see things that are near. 
Now foresight enables a man to look on dis- 
tant things. Therefore there is no need to ac- 
count circumspection a part of prudence in ad- 
dition to foresight. 

On the contrary stands the authority of 
Alacrobius, quoted above (Q. 48). 

I answer that, As stated above (A. 6), it be- 
longs to prudence chiefly to direct something 
aright to an end ; and tliis is not done aright 
unless both the end be good, and the means 
good and suitable. 

Since, however, prudence, as stated above 
(Q. 47, .A. 3) is about singular matters of ac- 
tion, which contain many combinations of cir- 
cumstances, it happens that a thing is good in 
itself and suitable to the end, and nevertheless 
becomes evil or unsuitable to the end, by rea- 
son of some combination of circumstances. 
Thus to show signs of love to someone seems, 
considered in itself, to be a fitting way to 
arouse love in his heart, yet if pride or suspi- 
cion of flattery arise in his heart, it wall no 
longer be a means suitable to the end. Hence 
the need of circumspection in prudence, viz., 
of comparing the means with the circumstances. 

Reply Obj. 1. Though the number of pos- 
sible circumstances be infinite, the number of 
actual circumstances is not ; and the judgment 
of reason in matters of action is influenced by 
things which are few in number. 

Reply Obj. 2. Circumstances are the con- 
cern of prudence, because prudence has to fix 
them ; on the other hand they are the concern 
of moral virtues, in so far as moral virtues are 
perfected by the fixing of circumstances. 

Reply Obj. 3. Just as it belongs to foresight 
to look'on that which is by its nature suitable 
to an end, so it belongs to circumspection to 
consider whether it be suitable to the end in 
view of the circumstances. Now each of these 
presents a difficulty of its own, and therefore 
each is reckoned a distinct part of prudence. 
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EIGHTH ARTICLE 

Whether Caution Should Be Reckoned 
o Port of Prudence? 

We proceed thus to the Eighth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that caution 
should not be reckoned a part of prudence. 
For when no evil is possible, no caution is re- 
quired. Xow no man makes evil use of virtue, 
as Augustine declares {De Lib. Arb. ii. 19). 
Therefore caution does not belong to prudence 
which directs the virtues. 

Obj. 2. Further, to foresee good and to avoid 
evil belong to the same faculty, just as the 
same art gives health and cures ill-health. 
Now it belongs to foresight to foresee good, 
and consequently, also to avoid evil. There- 
fore caution should not be accounted a part of 
prudence, distinct from foresight. 

Obj. 3. Further, no prudent man strives for 
the impossible. But no man can take precau- 
tions against all possible evils. Therefore cau- 
tion does not belong to prudence. 

On the contrary, The .-\postle says (Eph. 
V. IS) : See how you walk cautiously (Douay, 
circumspectly). 

I answer that, The things with which pru- 
dence is concerned, are contingent matters of 


action, wherein, even as false is found with 
true, so is evil mingled with good, on account 
of the great variety of these matters of action, 
wherein good is often hindered by evil, and 
evil has the appearance of good. Wherefore 
prudence needs caution, so that we may have 
such a grasp of good as to avoid evil. 

Reply Obj. 1. Caution is required ia moral 
acts, that we may be on our guard, not against 
acts of virtue, but against the hindrance of 
acts of virtue. 

Reply Obj. 2. It is the same in idea, to ensue 
good and to avoid the opposite evil, but the 
avoidance of outivard hindrances is different 
in idea. Hence caution differs from foresight, 
although they both belong to the one virtue 
of prudence. 

Reply Obj. 3. Of the evils which man has 
to avoid, some arc of frequent occurrence ; the 
like can be grasped by reason, and against 
them caution is directed, cither that they may 
be avoided altogether, or that they may do less 
harm. Others there are that occur rarely and 
by chance, and these, since they are infinite 
in number, cannot be grasped by reason, nor 
is man able to take precautions against them, 
although by exercising prudence he is able to 
prepare against all the surprises of chance, so 
as to suffer less harm thereby. 


QUESTION 50 

Of the Subjective Ports of Prudence 

(In Four .Irticlcs) 


We must, in due sequence, consider the sub- 
jective parts of prudence. .\nd since we have 
already spoken of the prudence with which 
a man rules himself (Q. 47, seqq.), it remains 
for us to discuss the species of prudence 
whereby a multitude is governed, tender this 
head there are four points of inquiry; 
(1) Whether a species of prudence is regna- 
tive? (2) Whether political and (3) domestic 
economy are species of prudence? (4) Whether 
military prudence is? 

FIRST 4P.TICLE 

Whether a Species ot Frudsnee Is Regnotive? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 
Objection 1. It would seem that regnative 
should not be reckoned a species of prudence. 
For regnative prudence i'; directed to the pres- 
ervation of justice, since according to Ethic. 
V. 6 the prince is the guardian of justice. 
Therefore regnative prudence belongs to jus- 
tice rather than to prudence. 

Cf. Ethic, viii, 10. 


Obj. 2. Further, according to the Philos- 
opher (Polit. iii. 5) a kingdom [regntim) is 
one of Hx species of government. But no spe- 
cies of prudence is ascribed to the other five 
forms of government, which are aristocracy, 
polity, al.^'O called timocracy,* tyranny, oligar- 
(.hy and demoiracy. Therefore neither should 
a regnative species be ascribed to a kingdom. 

Obj. 3. h'urther, lawgiving belongs not only 
to kings, but also to certain others placed in 
autliority. and even to the people, according to 
Isidore (Etym. v). Now the Philosopher 
(Ethic, vi. 8) reckons a part of prudence to 
be legislative. Therefore it is not becoming to 
substitute regnative prudence in its place. 

On the contrary. The Philosopher says 
(Polit. iii. 11) that pnidence is a virtue which 
is proper to the prince. Therefore a special 
kind of prudence is regnative. 

/ answer that. As stated above (Q. 47, AA. 
8, 10), it belongs to prudence to govern and 
command, so that wherever in human acts we 
find a special kind of governance and com- 
mand, there must be a special kind of pru- 
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deuce. Now it is evident that there is a special 
and perfect kind of governance in one who has 
to govern not only himself hut also the perfect 
community of a city or kingdom; because a 
government is the moie pci Jcct according as it 
is more universal, extends to more matters, and 
attains a higher end. Hence prudence in its 
special and most perfect sense, belongs to a 
king who is charged with the government of a 
city or kingdom: for which reason a species of 
prudence is reckoiied to be regnative. 

Reply Obj. 1. .\11 matters connected with 
moral virtue belong to prudence as their guide, 
wherefore right reason in accord with prudence 
is included in the definition of moral virtue, 
as stated above (Q. 47, A. S, ad 1 : I-II, Q. 58, 
A. 2, ad 4). For this reason also the e.xecution 
of justice, in so far as it is directed to the com- 
mon good, which is part of the kingly office, 
needs the guidance of prudence. Hence these 
two virtue.s — prudence and justice — belong 
most properly to a king, according to Jerem. 
xxiii. 5: ,1 king shall reign and shall be wise, 
and shall execute justice end judgment in the 
earth. Since, however, direction belongs rather 
to the king, and e.xecution to liis subjects, reg- 
native prurience is reckoned a species of pru- 
dence which is directive, rather than to justice 
which is executive. 

Reply Obj. 2. A kingdom is the best of all 
governments, as stated in Ethic, viii. 10: 
wherefore the species of prudence should be 
denominated rather from a liingdom, yet so 
as to comprehend under regnative ail other 
rightful forms of government, but not perverse 
forms which are opposed to virtue, and which, 
accordingly, do not pertain to prudence. 

Reply Obj. 3. The Philosopher names regna- 
tive prudence after the principal act of a lung 
which is to make laws, and although this ap- 
plies to the other forms of government, this is 
only in so far as they have a share of kingly 
government. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether Political Prudence Is Fittingly Accounted 
a Part of Prudence? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that political 
prudence is not fittingly accounted a part of 
prudence. For regnative is a part of political 
prudence, as stated above (A. 1). But a part 
should not be reclroned a species with the 
whole. Therefore political prudence should not 
be reckoned a part of prudence. 

Obj. 2. Further, the species of habits are dis- 
tinguished by their various objects. Now what 
the ruler has to command is the same as what 
the subject has to execute. Therefore political 


prudence as regards the subjects, should not 
be reckoned a species of prudence distinct from 
regnative prudence. 

Obj. 3. Further, each subject is an individ- 
ual person. Now each individual person can 
direct himself sufficiently by prudence com- 
monly so called. 'I'herefore there is no need 
of a ^pecial kind of prudence called political. 

On the contrary. The Philosopher says 
(Ethic, vi. 3) that oj the prudence which is 
concerned with the state one kind is a master- 
prudence and is called legislative ; another 
kind hears the common name political, and 
deals "with individuals. 

I ans'wer that, slave is moved by his mas- 
ter, and a subject by' his ruler, by command, 
but otherwise than as irrational and inanimate 
beings are set in motion by their movers. For 
irrational and inanimate beings are moved 
only by others and do not put themselves in 
moiion, since they' bav'e no free-will whereby to 
be masters of theii own actions, wherefore the 
rectitude of their government is not in their 
power but in the power of their movers. On 
the other hand, men who are slaves or subjects 
in any' sense, are moved by' the commands of 
others in such a way that they move them- 
selves by' their free-will : wherefore some kind 
of rectitude of government is required in them, 
.‘■0 that they may direct themselves in obeying 
their superiors; and to this belongs that spe- 
cies of prudence which is called political. 

Kcply Obj. 1. -As stated above, regnative is 
the most perfect species of prudence, where- 
fore the prudence of subjects, which falls short 
of regnative j)rudence, retains the common 
name of political prurience, even as in logic a 
convertible term which does not denote the 
essence of a thing retains the name of proper. 

Reply Obj. 2 A different aspect of the ob- 
ject di\-ersifies tiie species of a habit, as stated 
above (Q. 47, A. 5). Now the same actions 
are considered by' the king, but under a more 
general aspect, as by his subjects who obey: 
since many obey' one king in various depart- 
ments. Hence regnative prudence is compared 
to this political prudence of which we are 
speaking, as mastercraft to handicraft. 

Reply Obj. 3. Alan directs himself by pru- 
dence commonly -o called, in relation to his 
own good, but by political prudence, of which 
we speak, he directs himself in relation to the 
common good. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether o Port of Prudence Should Be Reckoned 
to Be Domestic? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that domestic 
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should not be reckoned a part of prudence. 
P'or, according to the Philosopher {Ethic. 
vi. 5) prudence is directed to a good lije in 
general : whereas domestic prudence is directed 
to a particular end. viz. wealth, according to 
Ethic, i. 1. TJjerefore a species of prudence is 
not domestic. 

Obj. 2. Furtlier, as stated above (Q. 47, 
A. 13) prudence is onlj^ in good people. But 
domestic prudence may be also in wicked peo- 
ple, since many sinners are provident in gov- 
erning their household. Therefore domestic 
prudence .should not be reckoned a species of 
prudence. 

Oh], 3. Further, just as in a kingdom there 
is a ruler and subject, so also is there in a 
household. If therefore domestic like political 
is a species of prudence, there should be a pa- 
ternal corresponding to regnati^’e prudence. 
Xow there is no such prudence. Therefore nei- 
ther should domestic prudence be accounted 
a species of prudence. 

On the contrary, The Philosopher states 
{Ethic, vi. S) that there are various kinds of 
prudence in the government of a multitude, 
one of which is domestic, another legislative, 
and another political. 

I answer that, Different aspects of an object, 
in respect of universality and particularity, or 
of totality and partiality, diversify arts and 
virtues ; and in respect of such diversity one 
act of virtue is principal as compared with 
another. N’ow it is evident that a household 
is a mean between the individual and the city 
or kingdom, since just as the individual is part 
of the household, so is the household part of 
the city or kingdom. .And therefore, just as 
prudence commonly so called which governs 
the individual, is distinct from political pru- 
dence, so must domestic prudence be distinct 
from both. 

Reply Ob). 1. Riches are compared to do- 
mestic prudence, not as its last end, but as its 
instrument, as stated in Polit. i. 3. On the 
other band, the end of political prudence is 
a good lije in general as regards the conduct of 
the household. In Ethic, i. 1 the Philosopher 
speaks of riches as the end of political pru- 
dence, by way of example and in accordance 
with the opinion of many. 

Reply Obj. 2. Some n'liners may be provi- 
dent in certain matters of detail concerning 
the disposition of their household, but not in 
regard to a good life in general as regards the 
conduct of the household, for which above all 
a virtuous life is required. 

Reply Obj. 3. The father has in his house- 
hold an authority like that of a king, as stated 
in Ethic, viii, 10, but he has not the full power 
of a king, wherefore paternal government is 
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not reckoned a distinct species of prudence, 
like regnative prudence. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether Military Prudence Should Be Reckoned 
a Part of Prudence? 

IVe proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that military 
prudence should not be reckoned a part of pru- 
dence. For prudence is distinct from art, ac- 
cording to Ethic, vi. 3. Xow military prudence 
seems to be the art of warfare, according to 
the Philosopher {Ethic, iii. 8). Therefore mili- 
tary prudence should not be accounted a spe- 
cies of prudence. 

Obj. 2. Further, just as military business is 
contained under political affairs, so too are 
many other matters, such as those of trades- 
men, craftsmen, and so forth. But there are 
no species of prudence corresponding to other 
affairs in the state. X'either therefore should 
any be assigned to military business. 

Obj. 3. P'urther, the soldiers’ bravery counts 
for a great deal in warfare. Therefore military 
prudence pertains to fortitude rather than to 
prudence. 

On the contrary. It is written (Prov. 
xxiv. 6) : Wat is managed by due ordering, and 
there shall be safety where there are many 
counsels. Xow it belongs to prudence to take 
counsel. Therefore there is great need in war- 
fare for that species of prudence which is 
called military. 

I answer that. Whatever things are done ac- 
cording to art or reason, should be made to 
conform to those which are in accordance with 
nature, and are established by the Divine Rea- 
son. X'ow nature has a twofold tendency : first, 
to govern each thing in itself, secondly, to 
withstand outward assailants and corruptives: 
and for this reason she has provided animals 
not only with the concupiscible faculty, where- 
by they are moved to that which is conducive 
to their well-being, but also with the irascible 
power, whereby the animal withstands an as- 
sailant. Therefore in those things also which 
are in accordance with reason, there should be 
not only political prudence, which disposes in 
a suitable manner such things as belong to the 
common good, but also a military prudence, 
whereby hostile attacks are repelled. 

Reply Obj. 1. Alilitary prudence may be an 
art, in so far as it has certain rules for the 
right use of certain external things, such as 
arms and hor.ses, but in so far as it is directed 
to the common good, it belongs rather to 
prudence. 

Reply Obj. 2. Other matters in the state are 
directed to the profit of individuals, whereas 
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the business of soldiering is directed to the 
protection of the entire common good. 

Reply Ob). 3. The execution of military 


service belongs to fortitude, but the direction, 
especially in so far as it concerns the coim 
mander in chief, belongs to prudence. 


QUESTION 51 

Of the Virtues Which Are Connected With Prudence 

{In Four Articles) 


In due sequence, we must consider the virtues 
that are connected with prudence, and which 
are its quasi-potential parts. Under this head 
there are four points of inquiry; ( 1 ) Whether 
EufiouLi'a, is a virtue? (2) Whether it is a 
special virtue, distinct from prudence? 

(3) Whether auvEoi; is a special virtue? 

(4) Whether '/vn')|iri is a special virtue?'*' 

FIRST ARTICLE 
WKether Is a Virtue? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that turmeWu 
is not a virtue. For, according to Augustine 
{De Lib. Arb. ii. 18, 19) no man makes evil 
use of virtue. Now some make evil use of 
Eu6ou?da or good counsel, either through de- 
vising crafty counsels in order to achieve evil 
ends, or through committing sin in order that 
they may achieve good ends, as those who rob 
that they may give alms. Therefore eeCwv?.!u 
is not a virtue. 

Obj. 2. Further, virtue is a perfection, ac- 
cording to Phys. vii. But e-iitioi'/.id is con- 
cerned with counsel, which implies doulrt and 
research, and these are marks of imperfection. 
Therefore eu6ou/da is not a virtue. 

Obj. 3. Further, virtues are connected with 
one another, as stated above (I-II, Q. 65). 
Now E-fifinUa'a is not connected with the other 
virtues, since many sinners take good-counsel, 
and many godly men are slow in taking coun- 
sel. Therefore Eufloui.ia is not a virtue. 

On the contrary, According to the Philoso- 
pher (Ethic, vi. 9) rrViinv.ia is a right coun- 
selling. Now the perfection of virtue consists 
in right reason. Therefore E'ufiou/.iu is a virtue. 

I answer that, As stated above (Q. 47, A. 4) 
the nature of a human virtue consists in mak- 
ing a human act good. Now among the acts 
of man, it is proper to him to take counsel, 
since this denotes a research of the reason 
about the actions he has to perfon-n and where- 
of human life consists, for the speculative life 
is above man, as stated in Ethic, x. But 
Eu6ou?aa signifies goodness of counsel, for it is 
derived from eu, good, and |5ov/.ii, counsel, 
being a good counsel or rather a disposition 


to take good counsel. Hence it is evident that 
eOGou/.ia is a human virtue. 

Reply Obj. 1. There is no good counsel either 
in deliberating for an evil end, or in discover- 
ing evil means for attaining a good end, even 
as in speculative matters, there is no good rea- 
soning either in coming to a false conclusion, 
or in coming to a true conclusion from false 
premisses through employing an unsuitable 
middle term. Hence both the aforesaid proc- 
esses are contrary to Eufi(;i'?L(a, as the Philoso- 
pher declares (Ethic. \ i. 9). 

Reply Obj. 2. Although virtue is essentially 
a perfection, it does not follow that whatever 
is the matter of a virtue implies perfection. 
For man needs to be perfected by virtues in all 
his parts, and this not only as regards the acts 
of reason, of which counsel is one, but also as 
regards the passions of the sensitive appetite, 
which are still more imperfect. 

It may also be replied that human virtue 
is a perfection according to the mode of man, 
who is unable by simple insight to comprehend 
with certainty the truth of things, especially 
in matters of action which are contingent. 

Reply Obj. 3. In no sinner as such is 
£u()ou/ia to be found ; since all sin is contrary 
to taking good coun-cl. For good counsel re- 
quires not only the discovery or devising of 
fit means for the end, but also other circum- 
stances. Such are suitable time, so that one 
be neither too slow nor too quick in taking 
counsel, and the mode of taking counsel, so 
that one be firm in the counsel taken, and other 
like due circumstances, which sinners fail to 
observe when they sin. On the other hand, 
every virtuous man takes good counsel in those 
things which are directed to the end of virtue, 
although perhaps he does not take good counsel 
in other particular matters, for instance in 
matters of trade, or warfare, or the like. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether Ei'fjovXfa Is a Special Virtue, 
Distinct from Prudence? 

TFe proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that e-ufiouXia is 
not a distinct virtue from prudence. For, ac- 


* These three may be rendered as the faculties of deliberating well , of judging well according to 

common law (orvFmgl, and of judging well according to general law (Yvto(.iril. 
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cording to the Philosopher {Ethic, vi. 5), the 
prudent man is, seemingly, one who takes 
good counsel. Xow this belongs to EiVioiV.ia, 
as stated above. Therefore ti'fifov.ia is not 
distinct from prudence. 

Obj. 2. Further, human acts to which human 
virtues are directed, are specified chiefly by 
their end, as stated above (I-H. Q. 1. 3; 

Q. 18. A.\. 4, 6). X"ow Euhiicii'i and prudence 
are directed to the same end, as stated in Ethic. 
vi. 9, not indeed to some particular end, but 
to the common end of all life. Therefore 
Euhov/.ia is not a distinct virtue from prudence. 

Oh). 3. Further, in speculative sciences, re- 
search and decision belong to the same science. 
Therefore in like manner these belong to the 
same virtue in practical matters, hfow research 
belongs to rihnW.ia. while decision belongs to 
prudence. There ff'hmv.iu is not a distinct 
virtue from prudence. 

On the contrary, Prudence is preceptive, 
according to Ethic, vi. 10. But this does not 
appl}’ to Fvf<oT.'.i«. Therefore fcOoiv.iu is a 
distinct virtue from prudence. 

/ answer that, .\s stated above (.A. 1 ). virtue 
is properly directed to an act which it renders 
good ; and con--equentiy virtues must differ ac- 
cording to different acts, especially when there 
is a different kind of goodness in the acts. For, 
if various acts contained the same kind of 
goodness, they would belong to the same vir- 
tue: thus the goodness of love, desire and joy 
depends on the same, wherefore all these be- 
long to the same virtue of charity. 

Xow acts of the reason that are ordained to 
action are diverse, nor have they the same kind 
of goodness: since it is owing to different 
causes that a man acquire- aood counsel, good 
judgment, or good command, inasmuch as 
these are so.metimcs ."^eparater! from one an- 
other. Consequently which makes 

man take good counsel must needs be a dis- 
tinct v'irtue from prudence, uhich makes man 
command well. .And -ince counsel i- 'iirected 
to command as to that which is principal, so 
£e6ou/.fa is directed to prudence as to a prin- 
cipal virtue, without which it would be no vir- 
tue at all, even as neither are the moral vir- 
tues without prudence, nor the other virtues 
without charity. 

Reply Obj. 1. It belnng.s lo prudence to take 
good counsel by commanding it, to rufiow.ia 
by eliciting it. 

Reply Obj. 2. Different acts are directed in 
different degrees to the one end which is a 
^ood life in general:'' for counsel comes first, 
judgment follow.s. and commajid comes last. 
The last named has an immediate relation to 
the last end: whereas the other two acts are 
related thereto remotely. Xlevertheless these 

* Hxhic. vi, 5. 


have certain proximate ends of their own, the 
end of counsel being the di.scovery of w'hat has 
to be done, and the end of judgment, certainty. 
Hence this proves not that tf'dmv.ia is not a 
distinct virtue from prudence, but that it is 
subordinate thereto, as a secondary to a prin- 
cipal virtue. 

Reply Obj. 3. Even in speculative matters 
the rational science of dialectics, which is di- 
rected to research and discovery, is distinct 
from demonstrative science, which decides the 
truth. 

THIRD ARTICLE 
Whether amfoi' Is a Virtue? 

We proceed thus to the Third .‘irticle : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that am'Eoi; is 
not a virtue. Virtues are not in us by nature, 
according to Ethic, ii. 1. But oD'eoi; is nat- 
ural to .some, as the Philosopher states {Ethic. 
vi. 11). Therefore oevecig is not a virtue. 

Obj. 2. Further, as stated in the same 
book (iO), ourfoi; is nothing hut a faculty of 
judging. But judgment without command can 
be even in the wicked. Since then virtue is 
only in the good, it seems that oeveoi; is not 
a virtue. 

Obj. 3. Further, there is never a defective 
command, unless there be a defective judg- 
ment, at least in a particular mailer of action : 
for it is in this that every wicked man errs. 
If therefore oi'veoi; be reckoned a \’irtue di- 
rected to good judgment, it seems that there 
is no need for any other virtue directed to good 
command: and consequently prudence would 
be superfluous, which is not reasonable. There- 
fore ni'VEoi; is not a virtue. 

On the contrary, Judgment is more perfect 
than counsel. But evGovAi'u, or good counsel, 
is a virtue. Much more, therefore, is cuveui; 
a virtue, as being good judgment. 

/ answer that, aih'Eoi: signifies a right judg- 
ment, not indeed about speculati\-e matters, 
but about particular practical matters, about 
which also is prudence. Hence in Greek some, 
in respect of nih-tai; are said to be gwetoI, 
i.c., persons of sense, or Ecoib'EToi, i.e., men of 
good sense, just as on the other hand, those 
who lack this virtue are called uctuvetoi, i.e., 
senseless. 

X'ow, different acts which cannot be as- 
cribed to the same cause, must correspond to 
different virtues. And it is evident that good- 
ness of counsel and goodness of judgment are 
not reducible to the same cause, for many can 
take good counsel, without having good sense 
.so as to judge well. Even so, in speculative 
matters some are good at research, through 
their reason being quick at arguing from one 
thing to another (w^hich seems to be due to a 
disposition of their power of imagination. 
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which has a facility' in formins phantasms), 
and yet such persons sometimes lack good 
judgment (and this is due to a defect in the 
intellect arising chiefly from a defective dis- 
position of the c(3mmun sen^e which fails to 
judge aright). Hence there is need, beside- 
eu6on?d((, for another virtue, which judges well, 
and this is called cuveoi:. 

Reply Ob']. 1. Right judgment consists in 
the cognitive power apprehending a thing just 
as it is in reality, and this is due to the right 
disposition of the apprehensive power. Thus 
if a mirror be well disposed the forms of bodies 
are reflected in it just as they are, whereas if 
it be ill disposed, the images therein appear 
distorted and misshapen. Now that the cogni- 
tive power be well disposed to receive things 
just as they are in reality, is radically due to 
nature, but, as to its consummation, is due to 
practice or to a gift of grace, and this in two 
ways. Pirsl rljrectl 3 ', on the part of the cogni- 
tive power itself, for instance, because it is 
imbued, not with distorted, but with true and 
correct ideas : this belongs to nuvfoi; which 
in this respect is a special virtue. Secondly in- 
directly, through the good disposition of the 
appetitive power, the result being that one 
judges well of the objects of appetite: and thus 
a good judgment of virtue results from the 
habits of moral virtue; but this judgment is 
about the ends, whereas oi'vsaic is rather 
about the means. 

Reply Ob'). 2. In wicked men there may be 
right judgment of a universal principle, but 
their judgment is always corrupt in the par- 
ticular matter of action, as stated above 
(Q. 47, A. 13). 

Reply Obj. 3. Sometimes after judging 
aright we delay to execute or execute negli- 
gently or inordinately. Hence after the virtue 
which judges aright there is a further need 
of a final and principal virtue, which com- 
mands aright, and this is prudence. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 
Whether Is a Special Virtue? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that yvimiij is 
not a special virtue distinct from mh’rnir. 
For a man is said, in respect of riEvroi;, to have 
good judgment. Now no man can be said 
to have good judgment, unless he judge aright 
in all things. Therefore auvFfnr extends to 
all matters of judgment, and consequently 
there is no other virtue of good judgment 
called yvtoini, 

Obj. 2. Further, judgment is midway be- 
tween counsel and precept. Now there is only 
one virtue of good counsel, viz., euGooHa, and 


only one virtue of good command, viz., pru- 
dence. Therefore there is only one virtue of 
good judgment, viz., ot'vfni;. 

Obj. 3. Further, rare occurrences wherein 
(here i.s need to depart from the common law, 
seem for the most part to happen by chance, 
and -with such things reason is not concerned, 
as stated in Physic, ii. .S. Now all the intellec- 
tual virtues depend on right reason. Therefore 
there is no intellectual virtue about such 
matters. 

On the contrary, The Philosopher con- 
cludes {Ethic, vi. 11) that yveouq is a special 
virtue. 

I answer that cognitive habits differ accord- 
cording to higher and lower principles: thus 
in speculative matters wisdom considers higher 
principles than science does, and consequently 
is distinguished from it ; and so must it be also 
in practical matters. Now it is evident that 
what is beside the order of a lower principle 
or cause, is sometimes reducible to the order 
of a higher principle ; thus monstrous births 
of animals are beside the order of the active 
seminal force, and yet they come under the 
order of a higher principle, namely, of a 
heavenly body, or higher still, of Divine Provi- 
dence. Hence by considering the active semi- 
nal force one could not pronounce a sure 
judgment on such monstrosities, and yet this 
is possible if we consider Divine Providence. 

Now it happens sometimes that something 
has to be done which is not covered by the 
common rules of actions, for instance in the 
case of the enemy of one's country, when it 
would be wrong to give him back his deposit, 
or in other similar cases. Hence it is necessary 
to judge of such matters according to higher 
principles than the common laws, according 
to which ai'vemr judges: and corresponding 
to such higher principles it is necessary to 
have a higher virtue of judgment, which is 
called yvo'iini, and which denotes a certain 
discrimination in judgment. 

Reply Obj. 1. Nrveni; judges rightly about 
all actions that are co\'ered by the common 
rules: but certain things have to be judged 
beside these common rule.s, as stated above. 

Reply Obj. 2. Judgment about a thing 
should be formed from the proper principles 
thereof, whereas research is made by employ- 
ing also common principles. Wherefore also 
in speculative matters, dialectics which aims 
at research proceeds from common principles ; 
while demonstration which tends to judg- 
ment, proceeds from proper principles. Hence 
EuGouXia to which the research of counsel be- 
longs is one for all. but not so auvEoig whose 
act is judicial. Command considers in all 
matters the one aspect of good, wherefore 
prudence also is only one. 
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Reply Obj. 3. It belon^^s to Divine Provi- 
dence alone to consider all things that may 
happen beside the common course. On the 
other hand, among men, he who is most dis- 
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cerning can judge a greater number of such 
things by his reason : this belongs to Yvcopri, 
which denotes a certain discrimination in 
judgment. 
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QUESTION 52 
Of the Gift of Counsel 

(In Four Articles) 


We must now consider the gift of counsel 
which corresponds to prudence. Under this 
head there are four points of inquiry; 

( 1 ) Whether counsel should be reckoned 
among the seven gifts of the Holy Ghost? 

(2) Whether the gift of counsel corresponds 
to prudence? (3) Whether the gift of counsel 
remains in heaven? (4) Whether the fifth 
beatitude. Blessed are the mercijtd, etc., cor- 
responds to the gift of counsel? 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether Courisel Should Be Reckoned 
among the Gifts of the Holy Ghost? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that counsel 
should not be reckoned among the gifts of the 
Holy Ghost. The gifts of the Holy Ghost are 
given as a help to the virtues, according to 
Gregory {Moral, ii. 49). Now for the purpose 
of taking counsel, man is sufficiently perfected 
by the virtue of prudence, or even of eufiouAiu, 
as is evident from what has been said (Q. 47, 
AA. I, ad 2; Q. 51, AA. 1, 2). Therefore coun- 
sel should not be reckoned among the gifts 
of the Holy Ghost. 

Obj. 2. Further, the difference between the 
seven gifts of the Holy Ghost and the gratui- 
tous graces seems to be that the latter are not 
given to all, but are divided among various 
people, whereas the gifts of the Holy Ghost 
are given to all who have the Holy Ghost. But 
counsel seems to be one of those things which 
are given by the Holy Ghost specially to cer- 
tain persons, according to 1 Machab. ii. 65 : 
Behold, . . . your brother Simon is a man of 
counsel. Therefore counsel should be num- 
bered among the gratuitous graces rather than 
among the seven gifts of the Floly Ghost. 

Obj. 3. Further, it is written (Rom. viii. 14) ; 
Whosoever are led by the Spirit of God, they 
are the sons of God. But counselling is not 
consistent with being led by another. Since 
then the gifts of the Holy Ghost are most 
befitting the children of God, who have re- 
ceived the spirit of adoption of sons, it would 


seem that counsel should not be numbered 
among the gifts of the Holy Ghost. 

On the contrary, It is written (Isa. xi. 2) ; 
(The Spirit of the Lord) shall rest upon him 
. . . the spirit of counsel, and of fortitude. 

I answer that. As stated above (I-H, Q. 68, 
A. 1), the gifts of the Holy Ghost are dis- 
positions whereby the soul is rendered amen- 
able to the motion of the Holy Ghost. Now 
God moves everything according to the mode 
of the thing moved: thus He moves the cor- 
poreal creature through time and place, and 
the spiritual creature through time, but not 
through place, as Augustine declares [Gen. ad 
lit. viii. 20, 22). Again, it is proper to the ra- 
tional creature to be moved through the re- 
search of reason to perform any particular 
action, and this research is called counsel. 
Hence the Holy Ghost is said to move the ra- 
tional creature by way of counsel, wherefore 
counsel is reckoned among the gifts of the 
Holy Ghost. 

Reply Obj. 1. Prudence or efjBrwHa, whether 
acquired or infused, directs man in the research 
of counsel, according to principles that the 
reason can grasp ; hence prudence or Eufiou/.ia 
makes man take good counsel either for him- 
self or for another. Since, however, human 
reason is unable to grasp the singular and 
contingent things which may occur, the result 
is that the thoughts of mortal men are fearful, 
and our counsels uncertain (Wis. ix. 14). 
Hence in the research of counsel, man requires 
to be directed by God who comprehends all 
things; and this is done through the gift of 
counsel, whereby man is directed as though 
counseled by God, just as, in human affairs, 
those who are unable to take counsel for 
themselves, seek counsel from those who are 
wiser. 

Reply Obj. 2. That a man be of such good 
counsel as to counsel others, may be due to 
a gratuitous grace ; but that a man be coun- 
selled by God as to what he ought to do in 
matters necessary for salvation is common to 
all holy persons. 

Reply Obj. 3. The children of God are 
moved by the Holy Ghost according to their 
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mode, without prejudice to their free-will 
which is the j acuity of will and reason.*- Ac- 
cordingly the gift of counsel is befitting the 
children of God in so far as the reason is in- 
structed by the Holy Ghost about what we 
have to do. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether the Gift of Counsel Corresponds to the 
Virtue of Prudence? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the gift 
of counsel does not fittingly correspond to the 
virtue of prudence. For the highest point of 
that which is underneath touches that which 
is above, as Dionysius observes {Div. 
Nom. vii), even as a man comes into contact 
with the angel in respect of his intellect. Now 
cardinal virtues are inferior to the gifts, as 
stated above (I-II, Q. 68, A. 8). Since, then, 
counsel is the first and lowest act of prudence, 
while command is its highest act, and judg- 
ment comes between, it seems that the gift 
corresponding to prudence is not counsel, but 
rather a gift of judgment or command. 

Ob). 2. Further, one gift suffices to help 
one virtue, since the higher a thing is the 
more one it is, as proved in Dc Causis. Now 
prudence is helped by the gift of knowledge, 
which is not only speculative but also practi- 
cal, as shown above (Q. 9, A. 3). Therefore 
the gift of counsel does not correspond to the 
virtue of prudence. 

Obj. 3. Further, it belongs properly to pru- 
dence to direct, as staled above (Q. 47, A. 8). 
But it belongs to the gift of counsel that man 
should be directed by God, as stated above 
(A. I). Therefore the gift of counsel does not 
correspond to the virtue of prudence. 

On the contrary, The gift of counsel is 
about what has to be done for the sake of the 
end. Now prudence is about the same matter. 
Therefore they correspond to one another. 

I answer that, A lower principle of move- 
ment is helped chiefly, and is perfected through 
being moved by a higher principle of move- 
ment, as a body through being moved by a 
spirit. Now it is evident that the i-ectitude of 
human reason is compared to the Divine Rea- 
son, as a lower motive principle to a higher; 
for the Eternal Reason is the supreme rule of 
all human rectitude. Consequently prudence, 
which denotes rectitude of reason, is chiefly 
perfected and helped through being ruled and 
moved by the Holy Ghost, and this belongs 
to the gift of counsel, as stated above (A. 1). 
Therefore the gift of counsel corresponds to 
prudence, a.s helping and perfecting it. 

Reply Obj. 1. To judge and command be- 

* ScHtent iii. D. 24. 


longs not to the thing moved, but to the mover. 
Wherefore, since in the gifts of the Holy 
Ghost, the position of the human mind is of 
one moved rather than of a mover, as stated 
above (A. 1: I-II, Q. 68, A. 1), it follows 
that it would be unfitting to call the gift cor- 
responding to prudence by the name of com- 
mand or judgment rather than of counsel 
whereby it is possible to signify that the coum 
selled mind is moved by another counselling it, 

Reply Obj. 2. The gift of knowledge does 
not directly correspond to prudence, since it 
deals with speculative matters : yet by a kind 
of extension it helps it. On the other hand 
the gift of counsel corresponds to prudence di- 
rectly, because it is concerned about the same 
things. 

Reply Obj. 3. The mover that is moved, 
moves through being moved. Hence the hu- 
man mind, from the very fact that it is di- 
rected by the Holy Ghost, is enabiad to direct 
itself and others. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether the Gift of Counsel Remains in Heaven? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the gift of 
counsel does not remain in heaven. For coun- 
sel is about what has to be done for the sake 
of an end. But in heaven nothing will have 
to be done for the sake of an end, since there 
man possesses the last end. Therefore the gift 
of counsel is not in heaven. 

Obj. 2. Further, counsel implies doubt, for 
it is absurd to take counsel in matters that are 
evident, as the Philosopher observes {Ethic. 
iii. 3). Now all doubt will cease in heaven. 
Therefore there is no counsel in heaven. 

Obj. 3. Further, the saints in heaven are 
most conformed to God, according to 1 Jo. iii. 2, 
Wheti He shall appear, we shall be like to Him. 
But counsel is not becoming to God, according 
to Rom. xi. 34, Who hath been His counsellor ? 
Therefore neither to the saints in heaven is the 
gift of counsel becoming. 

On the contrary, Gregory says {Moral. 
xvii. 12); When either the guilt or the right- 
eousness of each nation is brought into the de- 
bate of the heavenly Court, the guardian of 
that nation is said to have won in the conflict, 
or not to have won. 

1 answer that. As stated above (A. 2 : I-II, 
Q. 68, A. 1), the gifts of the Holy Ghost are 
connected with the motion of the rational crea- 
ture by God. Now we must observe two points 
concerning the motion of the human mind by 
God. First, that the disposition of that which 
is moved, differs while it is being moved from 
its disposition when it is in the term of move- 
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ment. Indeed if the mover is the pniciple of 
the movement alone, when the movement 
ceases, the action of the mover ceases as re- 
gards the thing moved, since it has already 
reached the term of movement, even as a 
house, after it is built, ceases being built bj' 
the builder. On the other hand, when the 
mover is cause not onl}^ of the movement, but 
also of the form to which the movement tends, 
then the action of the mover does not cease 
even after the form has been attained: thus the 
sun lightens the air even after it is lightened. 
In this way, then, God causes in us virtue and 
knowledge, not only when we first acquire 
them, but also as long as we persevere in them : 
and it is thus that God causes in the blessed 
a knowledge of what is to be done, not as 
though they were ignorant, but by continuing 
that knowledge in them. 

Nevertheless there are things which the 
blessed, whether angels or men, do not know: 
such things are not essential to blessedness, 
but concern the government of things accord- 
ing to Divine Providence. As regards these, we 
must make a further observation, namely, that 
God moves the mind of the blessed in one way, 
and the mind of the wayfarer, in another. For 
God moves the mind of the wayfarer in matters 
of action, by soothing the pre-existing anxiety 
of doubt ; whereas there is simple nescience 
in the mind of the blessed as regards the things 
they do not know. From this nescience the 
angel’s mind is cleansed, according to Diony- 
sius {Cal. IJier. vii), nor does there precede in 
them any research of doubt, for they simply 
turn to God ; and this is to take counsel of 
God, for as Augustine says {Gen. ad lit. v. 19) 
the angels take counsel of God about things 
beneath them : wherefore the instruction which 
they receive from God in such matters is called 
counsel. 

Accordingly the gift of counsel is in the 
blessed, in so far as God preserves in them 
the knowledge that they have, and enlightens 
them in their nescience of what has to be done. 

Reply Obj. 1. Even in the blessed there are 
acts directed to an end, or resulting, as it were, 
from their attainment of the end, such as the 
acts of praising God, or of helping on others 
to the end which they themselves have at- 
tained, for example the ministrations of the 
angels, and the prayers of the saints. In this 
respect the gift of counsel finds a place in 
them. 

Reply Obj. 2. Doubt belongs to counsel ac- 
cording to the present state of life, but not to 
that cpunsel which takes place in heaven. Even 
so neither have the theological virtues quite 
the same acts in heaven as on the way thither. 

Reply Obj. 3. Counsel is in God, not as re- 


ceiving but as giving it: and the saints in 
heaven are conformed to God, as receivers to 
the source whence they receive. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether the Fifth Beatitude, Which Is That of Mercy, 
Corresponds to the Gift of Counsel? 

H'c proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the fifth 
beatitude, which is that of mercy, does not 
correspond to the gift of counsel. For all the 
beatitudes are acts of virtue, as stated above 
(I-II. Q. 69, A. 1). Now we are directed by 
counsel in all acts of virtue. Therefore the 
fifth beatitude does not correspond more than 
any other to counsel. 

Obj. 2. Further, precepts are given about 
matters necessary for salvation, while counsel 
is given about matters which are not necessary 
for salvation. Now mercy is necessary for sal- 
vation, according to James ii. 13, Judgment 
u’ithout mercy to him that hath not done 
mercy. On the other hand povert}" is not nec- 
essary for salvation, but belongs to the life of 
perfection, according to hlatth. xix. 21, There- 
fore the beatitude of poverty corresponds to 
the gift of counsel, rather than to the beatitude 
of mercy. 

Obj. 3. Further, the fruits result from the 
beatitudes, for they denote a certain spiritual 
delight resulting from perfect acts of virtue. 
Now none of the fruits correspond to the gift 
of counsel, as appears from Gal. v. 22, 23. 
Therefore neither does the beatitude of mercy 
correspond to the gift of counsel. 

On the contrary, Augustine says {De Serin. 
Doni. iv) : Counsel is befitting the merciful, be- 
cause the one remedy is to be delivered from 
evils so great, to pardon, and to give. 

I answer that. Counsel is properly about 
things u.seful for an end. Hence such things as 
are of most use for an end, should above all 
correspond to the gift of counsel. Now such 
is mercy, according to 1 Tim. iv. 8, Godliness* 
is profitable to all things. Therefore the beati- 
tude of mercy specially corresponds to the gift 
of counsel, not as eliciting but as directing 
mercy. 

Reply Obj. 1. Although counsel directs in all 
the acts of virtue, it does so in a special way 
in works of mercy, for the reason given above. 

Reply Obj. 2. Counsel considered as a gift 
of the Holy Ghost guides us in all matters 
that are directed to the end of eternal life, 
whether they be necessary for salvation or 
not, and yet not every work of mercy is neces- 


sary for salvation. 

Reply Obj. 3. Fruit denotes something ulti- 
..■'letas, whence our English word pity, which is the same as mercy. Cf. footnote on II.-IL, Q. 30, A. 1.x 
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mate. Now the ultimate in practical matters 
consists not in knowledge but in an action 
which is the end. Hence nothing pertaining 
to practical knowledge is numbered among the 


fruits, but only such things as pertain to ac- 
tion, in w'hich practical knowledge is the guide. 
Among these we find goodnpss and benignity 
which correspond to mercy. 


QUESTION 53 
Of Imprudence 

( In Six Articles ) 


We must now consider the vices opposed to 
prudence. For Augustine says {Contra Julian. 
iv. 3) : There are vices opposed to every virtue, 
not only vices that aic in manijest opposition 
to virtue, as temerity is opposed to prudence, 
but also vices which have a kind of kinship 
and not a true but a spurious likeness to vir- 
tue ; thus in opposition to prudenic wc have 
craftiness. 

Accordingly we must consider first of all 
those vices which are in evident opposition to 
prudence, those namely which are due to a 
defect either of prudence or of those things 
which are requisite for prudence, and secondly 
those vices which have a false resemblance to 
prudence, those namely which are due to abuse 
of the things required for prudence. And since 
solicitude pertains to prudence, the first of 
these considerations wall be twofold: (1) Of 
imprudence; (2) Of negligence wdrich is op- 
posed to solicitude. 

Under the first head there are six points of 
inquiry : ( 1 ) Concerning imprudence, whether 
it is a sin? (2) Whether it is a special sin? 
(3) Of precipitation or temerity; (4) Of 
thoughtlessness; (5) Of inconstancy; (6) Con- 
cerning the origin of these vices. 

FIRST ARTICLE 
Whether Imprudence Is a Sin? 

We proceed thus to the First .Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that imprudence 
is not a sin. For every sin is voluntary, ac- 
cording to Augustine ; ' w'hereas imprudence 
is not voluntary, since no man wishes to be 
imprudent. Therefore imprudence is not a sin. 

Obj. 2. Further, none but original sin comes 
to man with his birth. But imprudence comes 
to man with his birth, wherefore the young 
are imprudent; and j'et it is not original sin 
which is opposed to original justice. Therefore 
imprudence is not a sin. 

Obj. 3. Further, every sin is taken away by 
repentance. But imprudence is not taken away 
by repentance. Therefore imprudence is not 
a sin. 

On the contrary. The spiritual treasure of 
grace is not taken away save by sin. But it is 

* De Vera Retiq. xiv. 


taken away by imprudence, according to Prov. 
xxi. 20, There is a treasure to be desired, and 
oil in the dwelling of the just, and the impru- 
dent (Douay, foolish) man shall spend it. 
Therefore imprudence is a sin. 

I answer that. Imprudence may be taken in 
two ways, first, as a privation, secondly, as a 
contrary. Properly speaking it is not taken as 
a negation, so as merely to signify the absence 
of prudence, for this can be wdthout any sin. 
Taken as a privation, imprudence denotes lack 
of that prudence which a man can and ought 
to have, and in this sense imprudence is a sin 
by reason of a man’s negligence in striving to 
have prudence. 

Imprudence is taken as a contrary, in so far 
as the movement or act of reason is in opposi- 
tion to prudence: for instance, whereas the 
right reason of prudence acts by taking coun- 
sel, the imprudent man despises counsel, and 
the same applies to the other conditions which 
require consideration in the act of prudence. 
In this way imprudence is a sin in respect of 
prudence considered under its proper aspect, 
since it is not possible for a man to act against 
prudence, except by infringing the rules on 
which the right reason of prudence depends. 
Wherefore, if this should happen through aver- 
sion from the Divine Law, it will be a mortal 
sin, as when a man acts precipitately through 
contempt and rejection of the Divine teaching : 
whereas if he act beside the Law and without 
contempt, and without detriment to things nec- 
essary for salvation, it will be a venial sin. 

Reply Obj. 1. No man desires the deformity 
of imprudence, but the rash man wills the act 
of imprudence, because he wishes to act precip- 
itately. Hence the Philosopher says {Ethic. 
vi. 5) that he who sins willingly against pru^ 
dcnce is less to be commended. 

Reply Obj. 2. This argument takes impru- 
dence in the negative sense. It must be ob- 
served however that lack of prudence or of any 
other virtue is included in the lack of ori^p'al 
justice W'hich perfected the entire soul.i Acl- 
cordingly all such lack of virtue may ■be 'as- 
cribed to original sin. 

Reply Obj. 3. Repentance restores infused 
prudence, and thus the lack of this prudence 
ceases; but acquired prudence is not restored 
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as to the habit, although the contrary act is 
taken away, wherein properly speaking the sin 
of imprudence consists. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether Imprudence Is a Special Sin? 

TFe proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that imprudence 
is not a special sin. For ■whoever sins, acts 
against right reason, i.e., against prudence. But 
imprudence consists in acting against pru- 
dence, as stated above (A. 1). Therefore im- 
prudence is not a special sin. 

Obj. 2. Further, prudence is more akin to 
moral action than knowledge is. But ignorance 
vs'hich is opposed to knowledge, is reckoned 
one of the general causes of sin. iNIuch more 
therefore should imprudence be reckoned 
among those causes. 

Obj. 3. Further, sin consists in the corrup- 
tion of the circumstances of virtue, wherefore 
Dionysius says {Div. Noni. iv) that evil re- 
sults jroin each sin^Je deject. Now many 
things are requisite for prudence; for imstance, 
reason, intelligence, docility, and so on, as 
stated above (QQ. 48, 49), Therefore there are 
many species of imprudence, so that it is not a 
special sin. 

On the contrary, Imprudence is opposed to 
prudence, as stated above i.\. 1). Now pru- 
dence is a special virtue. Therefore impru- 
dence too is one special vice. 

I answer that, A vice or sin may be styled 
general in two ways ; first, absolutely, because, 
to -wit, it is general in respect of all sins ; sec- 
ondly, because it is general in respect of cer- 
tain vices, which are its species. In the first 
way, a vice may be said to be general on two 
counts: first, essentially, because it is predi- 
cated of all sins : and in this way imprudence 
is not a general sin, as neither is prudence a 
general virtue : since it is concerned with spe- 
cial acts, namely the very acts of reason : sec- 
ondly, by participation ; and in this way im- 
prudence is a general sin ; for, just as all the 
virtues have a share of prudence, in so far as it 
directs them, so have all vices and sins a share 
of imprudence, because no sin can occur, with- 
out some defect in an act of the directing rea- 
son, which defect belongs to imprudence. 

If, on the other hand, a sin be called gen- 
eral, not simply but in some particular genus, 
that is, as containing several species of sin, 
then imprudence is a general sin. For it con- 
tains various species in three ways. First, by 
opposition to the various subjective parts of 
prudence, for just as we distinguish the pru- 
dence that guides the individual, from other 
kinds that govern communities, as stated above 
(Q. 48: Q. SO, A. 7), so also we distinguish 


various kinds of imprudence. — Secondly, in re- 
spect of the quasi-potential parts of prudence, 
which are virtues connected with it, and corre- 
spond to the several acts of reason. Thus, by 
defect of counsel to which Eutiou/iu corre- 
sponds, precipitation or temerity is a species of 
imprudence ; by defect of judgment, to which 
oevEoig and yvcuLDi refer, there is thoughtless- 
ness ; while inconstancy and negligence corre- 
spond to the command which is the proper act 
of prudence. — Thirdly, this may be taken by 
opposition to those things which are requisite 
for prudence, which are the quasi-integral 
parts of prudence. Since however all these 
things are intended for the direction of the 
aforesaid three acts of reason, it follows that 
all the opposite defects are reducible to the 
four parts mentioned above. Thus incautious- 
ness and incircumspection are included in 
thoughtlessness ; lack of docility, memory, or 
reason is referable to precipitation ; improvi- 
dence, lack of intelligence and of shrewdness, 
belong to negligence and inconstancy . 

Reply Obj. 1. This argument considers gen- 
erality by participation. 

Reply Obj. 2. Since knowledge is further re- 
moved from morality than prudence is, accord- 
ing to their respective proper natures, it fol- 
lows that ignorance has the nature of mortal 
sin, not of itself, but on account either of a 
preceding negligence, or of the consequent re- 
sult, and for this reason it is reckoned one of 
the general causes of sin. On the other hand 
imprudence, by its very nature, denotes a 
moral vice ; and for this reason it can be called 
a special sin. 

Reply Obj. 3. When various circumstances 
are corrupted for the same motive, the species 
of sin is not multiplied: thus it is the same 
species of sin to take what is not one’s own, 
where one ought not, and when one ought not. 
If, however, there be various motives, there 
are various species : for instance, if one man 
were to take another’s property from where he 
ought not, so as to wrong a sacred place, this 
would constitute the species called sacrilege, 
while if another were to take another’s prop- 
erty when he ought not, merely through the 
lust of possession, this would be a case of sim- 
ple avarice. Hence the lack of those things 
which are requisite for prudence, does not con- 
stitute a diversity of species, except in so far 
as they are directed to different acts of reason, 
as stated above. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether Precipitafion Is a Sin 
Included in Imprudence? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that precipita- 
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tion is not a sin included in imprudence. Im- 
prudence is opposed to the virtue of prudence ; 
whereas precipitation is opposed to the gift of 
counsel, according to Gregory, who says 
{Moral, ii. 49) that the gift of counsel is given 
as a remedy to precipitation. Therefore pre- 
cipitation is not a sin contained under 
imprudence. 

Ob}. 2. Further, precipitation seemingly per- 
tains to rashness. Now rashness implies pre- 
sumption, which pertains to pride. Therefore 
precipitation is not a vice contained under 
imprudence. 

Obj. 3. Further, precipitation seems to de- 
note inordinate haste. Now sin happens in 
counselling not only through being over hasty 
but also through being over slow, so that the 
opportunity for action passes by, and through 
corruption of other circumstances, as stated in 
Ethic, vi. 9. Therefore there is no reason for 
reckoning precipitation as a sin contained un- 
der imprudence, rather than slowness, or some- 
thing else of the kind pertaining to inordinate 
counsel. 

On the contrary, It is written (Prov. iv. 19) ; 
The way of the ivickcd is darksome, they know 
not where they jail. Now the darksome ways 
of ungodliness belong to imprudence. There- 
fore imprudence leads a man to fall or to be 
precipitate. 

1 answer that, Precipitation is ascribed meta- 
phorically to acts of the soul, by way of simili- 
tude to bodily movement. Now a thing is said 
to be precipitated as regards bodily movement, 
when it is brought down from above by the 
impulse either of its own movement or of an- 
other’s, and not in orderly fashion by degrees. 
Now the summit of the soul is tire reason, and 
the base is reached in the action performed by 
the body; while the steps that intervene by 
which one ought to descend in orderly fashion 
are memory of the past, intelligence of the 
present, shrewdness in considering the future 
outcome, reasoning which compares one thing 
with another, docility in accepting the opinions 
of others. He that takes counsel descends by 
these steps in due order, whereas if a man 
is rushed into action by the impulse of his will 
or of a passion, without taking these steps, it 
will be a case of precipitation. Since then in- 
ordinate counsel pertains to imprudence, it is 
evident that the vice of precipitation is con- 
tained under imprudence. 

Reply Obj. 1. Rectitude of counsel belongs 
to the gift of counsel and to the virtue of pru- 
dence ; albeit in different ways, as stated above 
(Q. 52, A. 2), and consequently precipitation 
is opposed to both. 

Reply Obj. 2. Things are said to be done 
rashly when they are not directed by reason; 

♦ Cf. Q. 47, A. 8. 
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and this may happen in two ways ; first 
through the impulse of the will or of a passion, 
secondly through contempt of the directing 
rule; and this is what is meant by rashness 
properly speaking, wherefore it appears to pro- 
ceed from that root of pride, which refuses 
to submit to another’s ruling. But precipita- 
tion refers to both, so that rashness is con- 
tained under precipitation, although precipita- 
tion refers rather to the first. 

Reply Obj. 3. IMany things have to be con- 
sidered in the research of reason; hence the 
Philosopher declares {Ethic, vi. 9) that one 
shotdd be slow in taking counsel. Hence pre- 
cipitation is more directly opposed to rectitude 
of counsel than over slowness is, for the latter 
bears a certain likeness to right counsel. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether Thoughtlessness Is a Special Sin 
Included /n Imprudence? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that thoughtless- 
ness is not a special sin included in impru- 
dence. For the Divine law does not incite us to 
any sin, according to Ps. xviii. 8, The law oj 
the Lord is unspotted ; and yet it incites us to 
be thoughtless, according to Matth. x. 19, 
Take no thought how or what to speak. There- 
fore thoughtlessness is not a sin. 

Obj. 2. Further, whoever takes counsel must 
needs give thought to many things. Now pre- 
cipitation is due to a defect of counsel and 
therefore to a defect of thought. Therefore 
precipitation is contained under thoughtless- 
ness: and consequently thoughtlessness is not 
a special sin. 

Obj. 3. Further, prudence consists in acts 
of the practical reason, viz. counsel, judgment 
about what has been counselled, and com- 
mand.*- Now thought precedes all these acts, 
since it belongs also to the speculative intellect. 
Therefore thoughtlessness is not a special sin 
contained under imprudence. 

On the contrary. It is written (Prov. 
iv. 25) ; Let thy eyes look straight on, and let 
thine eye-lids go bcjorc thy steps. Now this 
pertains to prudence, while the contrary per- 
tains to thoughtlessness. Therefore thought- 
lessness is a special sin contained under im- 
prudence. 

I answer that. Thought signifies the act of 
the intellect in considering the truth about, 
something. Now just as research belongs to 
the reason, so jinlgment belongs to the intel- 
lect. Wherefore in speculative matters a demon- 
strative science is said to exercise judgment, 
in so far as it judges the truth of the results 
of research by tracing those results back to the 
first indemonstrable principles. Hence thought 


IMPRUDENCE 
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pertains chiefly to judgment ; and consequently 
the lack of right judgment belongs to the vice 
of thoughtlessness, in so far. to vit, as one fails 
to judge rightly through contempt or neglect 
of those things on which a right judgment de- 
pends. It is therefore evident that thought- 
lessness is a sin. 

Reply Ob]. I. Our Lord did not forbid us 
to take thought, when we have the opportu- 
nity, about what we ought to do or say, but, 
in the words quoted, He encourages His dis- 
ciples, so that when they had no opportunity 
of taking thought, either through lack of 
knowledge or through a sudden call, they 
should trust in the guidance of God alone, be- 
cause as we know not what to do, we can only 
turn our eyes to God, according to 2 Paral. 
KX. 12: else if man, instead of doing what he 
can, were to be content with awaiting God’s 
assistance, he would seem to tempt God. 

Reply Ob). 2. All thought about those 
things of which counsel takes cognizance, is di- 
rected to the formation of a right judgment, 
wherefore this thought is perfected" in judg- 
ment. Consequently thoughtlessness is above 
all opposed to the rectitude of judgment. 

Reply Oh], 3. Thoughtlessness is to be taken 
here in relation to a determinate matter, 
namely, that of human action, wherein more 
things have to be thought about for the pur- 
pose of right judgment, than in speculative 
matters, because actions are about singulars. 

FIFTH ARTICLE 

Whether Inconstancy is a Vice 
Contained under Imprudence? 

We proceed thus to the Fijth .Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that inconstancy 
is not a vice contained under imprudence. For 
inconstancy consists seemingly in a lack of 
perseverance in matters of difficulty. But per- 
severance in difficult matters belongs to forti- 
tude. Therefore inconstancy is opposed to for- 
titude rather than to prudence. 

Obj. 2. Further, it is written (James iii. 16) : 
Where jealousy (Douay, envy) and contention 
are, there are inconstancy and every evil work. 
But jealousy pertains to envy. Therefore in- 
constancy pertain.s not to imprudence but to 
envy. 

Obj. 3. Further, a man would seem to be 
inconstant who fails to persevere in what he 
has proposed to do. Xow this is a mark of 
incontinency in plea.surable matters, and of 
effeminacy or squeamishness in unpleasant 
matters, according to Ethic, vii. 7. Therefore 
inconstancy does not pertain to imprudence. 

On the contrary, It belongs to prudence to 
prefer the greater good to the lesser. There- 


fore to forsake the greater good belongs to 
imprudence. Now this is inconstancy. There- 
fore inconstancy belongs to imprudence. 

1 answer that, Inconstancy denotes with- 
drawal from a definite good purpose. Xow the 
origin of this withdrawal is in the appetite, 
for a man does not withdraw from a previous 
good purpose, except on account of something 
being inordinately pleasing to him : nor is this 
wiihdratval completed except through a defect 
of reason, which is deceived in rejecting what 
before it had rightly accepted. .Tnd since it 
can resist the impulse of the passions, if it fail 
to do this, it is due to its own weakness in not 
standing to the good purpose it has conceived ; 
hence inconstancy, as to its completion, is due 
to a defect in the reason. Now just as all recti- 
tude of the practical reason belongs in some 
degree to prudence, so all lack of that recti- 
tude belongs to imprudence. Consequently in- 
constancy, as to its completion, belongs to im- 
prudence. .\nd just as precipitation is due to 
a defect in the act of counsel, and thoughtless- 
ness to a defect in the act of judgment, so in- 
constancy arises from a defect in the act of 
command. For a man is stated to be incon- 
stant because his reason fails in commanding 
what has been counselled and judged. 

Reply Obj. 1. The good of prudence is 
shared by all the moral virtues, and accord- 
ingly perseverance in good belongs to all moral 
virtues, chiefly, however, to fortitude, which 
suffers a greater impulse to the contrary. 

Reply Obj. 2. Envy and anger, tvhich are 
the source of contention, cause inconstancy on 
the part of the appetite, to which power the 
origin of inconstancy is due, as stated above. 

Reply Obj. 3. Continency and perseverance 
seem to be not in the appetitive porver, but in 
the reason. For the continent man suffers evil 
concupiscences, and the persevering man suf- 
fers grievous sorrows (which points to a de- 
fect in the appetitive power) ; but reason 
stands firm, in the continent man, against con^ 
cupiscence, and in the persevering man, against 
sorrow. Hence continency and perseverance, 
seem to be species of constancy which pertains 
to reason ; and to this power inconstancy per- 
tains also. 

SIXTH ARTICLE 

Whether the Aforesaid Vices Arise from Lust? 

We proceed thus to the Sixth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the afore- 
said vices do not arise from lust. For incon- 
stancy arises from envy, as stated above (A. 5, 
ad 2). But envy is a distinct vice from lust. 

Ob). 2. Further, it is written (James i. 8) ; 
A double-minded man is inconstant in all his 
ways. N'ow duplicity does not seem to pertain 
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to lust, but rather to deceitfulness, which is a 
daughter of covetousness, according to Greg- 
ory {Moral, xxxi. 45). Therefore the aforesaid 
vices do not arise from lust. 

Ob}. 3. Further, the aforesaid vices are con- 
nected with some defect of reason. Now spirit- 
ual vices are more akin to the reason than car- 
nal vices. Therefore the aforesaid vices arise 
from spiritual vices rather than from carnal 
vices. 

On the contrary, Gregory declares {Moral. 
xxxi. 45) that the aforesaid vices arise from 
lust. 

I answer that, As the Philosopher states 
{Ethic, vi. 5) pleasure above all corrupts the 
estimate oj prudence, and chiefly sexual pleas- 
ure which absorbs the mind, and draws it to 
sensible delight. Now the perfection of pru- 
dence and of every intellectual virtue consists 
in abstraction from sensible objects. Where- 
fore, since the aforesaid vices involve a defect 
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of prudence and of the practical reason, as 
stated above (AA. 2, 5), it follows that they 
arise chiefly from lust. 

Reply Obj. 1. Envy and anger cause incon- 
stancy by drawing away the reason to some- 
thing else ; whereas lust causes inconstancy by 
destroying the judgment of reason entirely. 
Hence the Philosopher says {Ethic, vii. 6) that 
the man who is incontinent through anger 
listens to reason, yet not perfectly, whereas he 
who is incontineiit through lust does not listen 
to it at all. 

Reply Obj. 2. Duplicity also is something 
resulting from lust, just as inconstancy is, if 
by duplicity we understand fluctuation of the 
mind from one thing to another. Hence Ter- 
ence says {Eunuch., act 1, sc. 1) that love 
leads to war, and likewise to peace and truce. 

Reply Obj. 2. Carnal vices destroy the judg- 
ment of reason so much the more as they lead 
us away from reason. 


NEGLIGENCE 


QUESTION 54 
Of Negligence 

(In Three Articles) 


We must now consider negligence, under 
which head there are three points of in- 
quiry: (1) Whether negligence is a special 
sin? (2) To which virtue is it opposed? 
(3) Whether negligence is a mortal sin? 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether Negligence Is a Special Sin? 

We proceed thus to the First .Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that negligence 
is not a special sin. For negligence is opposed 
to diligence. But diligence is required in every 
virtue. Therefore negligence is not a special 
sin. 

Obj. 2. Further, that which is common to 
every sin is not a special sin. Now negligence 
is common to every sin, because he who sins 
neglects that which withdraws him from sin, 
and he who perseveres in sin neglects to be 
contrite for his sin. Therefore negligence is 
not a special sin. 

Obj. 3. Further, every special sin has a de- 
terminate matter. But negligence seems to 
have no determinate matter : since it is neither 
about evil or indifferent things (for no man is 
accused of negligence if he omit them), nor 
about good things, for if these be done negli- 
gently, they are no longer good. Therefore it 
seems that negligence is not a special vice. 

On the contrary. Sins committed through 


negligence, are distinguished from those which 
are committed through contempt. 

I answer that. Negligence denotes lack of 
due solicitude. Now every lack of a due act 
is sinful: wherefore it is evident that negli- 
gence is a sin, and that it must needs have the 
character of a special sin according as solici- 
tude is the act of a special virtue. For certain 
sins are special through being about a special 
matter, as lust is about sexual matters, while 
some vices are special on account of their 
having a special kind of act which extends to 
all kinds of matter, and such are all vices af- 
fecting an act of reason, since every act of rea- 
son extends to any kind of moral matter. Since 
then solicitude is a special act of reason, as 
stated above (Q. 47, A. 9), it follows that neg- 
ligence, which denotes lack of solicitude, is a 
special sin. 

Reply Obj. 1. Diligence seems to be the 
same as solicitude, because the more we love 
{diligimus) a thing the more solicitous are we 
about it. Hence diligence, no less than solici- 
tude, is required for every virtue, in so far as 
due acts of reason are requisite for every 
virtue. 

Reply Obj. 2. In every sin there must needs 
be a defect affecting an act of reason, for in- 
stance a defect in counsel or the like. Hence 
just as precipitation is a special sin on account 
of a special act of reason which is omitted, 
namely counsel, although it may be found in 
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any kind of sin : so negligence ia a special sin 
on account of the lack of a special act of rea- 
son, namely aolicitude, although it is found 
more or less in all sins. 

Reply Ob '}. 3. Properly speaking the matter 
of negligence is a good that one ought to do, 
not that it is a good when it is done negli- 
gently, but because on account of ne.gligence it 
incurs a lack of goodness, whether a due act 
be entirely omitted through lack of solicitude, 
or some due circumstance be omitted, 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether Negligerrce Is Opposed to Prudence? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that negligence 
is not opposed to prudence. For negligence 
seems to be the same as idleness or laziness, 
which belongs to sloth, according to Gregory 
{Moral. x.xxi. 45). Xow sloth is not opposed 
to prudence, but to charity, as stated above 
(Q. 35. A. 3). Therefore negligence is not op- 
posed to prudence. 

Obj. 2. Further, every sin of omission seems 
to be due to negligence. But sins of omission 
are not opposed to prudence, but to the execu- 
tive moral virtues. Therefore negligence is not 
opposed to prudence. 

Obj. 3. Further, imprudence relates to some 
act of reason. But negligence does not imply a 
defect of counsel, for that is precipitation, nor 
a defect of judgment, since that is thoughtless- 
ness, nor a defect of command, because that is 
inconstancy. Therefore negligence does not 
pertain to imprudence. 

Obj. 4. Further, it is written (Eccles. 
vii. 19) ; He that jeareth God, neglecteth noth- 
ing. But every sin is excluded by the opposite 
virtue. Therefore negligence is opposed to fear 
rather than to prudence. 

On the contrary. It is written (Ecclus. 
XX. 7) : .4 babbler and a fool {imprudens) will 
regard no tune. Mow this is due to negligence. 
Therefore negligence is opposed to prudence. 

/ answer that, Megligence is directly opposed 
to solicitude. X'ow solicitude pertains to the 
reason, and rectitude of “solicitude to prudence. 
Hence, on the other hand, negligence pertains 
to imprudence. This appears from its very 
name, because, as Isidore observes (Etym. x) 
a negligent matt is one who jails to choose {nec 
eligens) : and the right choice of the means be- 
longs to prudence. Therefore negligence per- 
tains to imprudence. 

Reply Obj. 1. M’egligence is a defect in the 
internal act, to which choice also belongs: 
whereas idleness and laziness denote slowness 
of execution, yet so that idleness denotes slow- 
ness in setting about the execution, while lazi- 
*Cf Q 3.1, 1; I-n, Q. 3.1, 8 t Aforat ix. 34 


nes^ denotes remissness in the execution itself. 
Hence it is becoming that laziness should arise 
from sloth, which is an oppicssivc jorrow, i.e. 
hindering, the mind from action.^ 

Reply Ob]. 2. Omissio.n regards ti.e external 
act, for it consists in failing to perform an act 
which is due. Flence it is opposed to justice, 
and ia an effect of negligence, even the exe- 
cution of a just deed is the effect of right 
reason. 

Reply Obj. 3, Xegligence regards the act of 
command, which solicitude also regards. Yet 
the negligent man fails in regard to this act 
otherwise than the inconstant man; for the 
inconstant man fails in commanding, being 
hindered as it were, by something, whereas 
the negligent man fails through lack of a 
prompt will. 

Reply Obj. 4. The fear of God helps us to 
avoid all sins, because according to Prov. x\'. 
27, by the fear of the Lord everyone declineth 
from evil. Hence fear makes us avoid negli- 
gence, \et not as though negligence were di- 
rectly opposed to fear, but because fear incites 
man to acts of reason. Wherefore also it has 
been stated above (I-H, Q. 44, .A. 2) when we 
were treating of the passions, that fear makes 
ns take counsel. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether Negligence Con Be a Mortal Sin? 

Wc proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that negligence 
cannot be a mortal sin. For a gloss of Greg- 
ory! on Job. ix. 28 . 1 feared all niy works, etc. 
says that too little love of God aggravates the 
former, viz. negligence. But w-herever therc- 
is mortal sin. the love of God is done away 
with altogether. Therefore negligence is not 
a mortal sin. 

Obj. 2 Further, a gloss on Ecclus. vii. 34. 
For thy negligences purify thyself with a few, 
says; Though the offering be small it cleanses 
the negligences of many sins. X^ow this would 
not be. if negligence were a mortal sin. There- 
fore negligence is not a mortal sin. 

Obj. 3. Further, under the law certain sac- 
rifices were prescribed for mortal sins, as ap- 
pears from the book of Leviticus. Yet no 
sacrifice was prescribed for negligence. There- 
fore negligence is not a mortal sin. 

On the contrary. It is written (Prov. xix. 
16) : He that neglecteth his own life (Vulg., 
way) shall die. 

I ans7vcr that. As stated above (A. 2, ad 3), 
negligence arises out of a certain remissness 
of the will, the result being a lack of solici- 
tude on the part of the reason in commanding 
what it should command, or a.s 'A should com- 
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mand. Accordingly negligence may happen to 
be a mortal sin in two ways. First on the part 
of that which is omitted through negligence. 
If this be either an act or a circumstance 
necessary for salvation, it will be a mortal 
sin. Secondly on the part of the cause; for 
if the will be so remiss about Divine things, 
as to fall away altogether from the charity of 
God, such negligence is a mortal sin, and this 
is the case chiefly when negligence is due to 
contempt. 

But if negligence consists in the omission 
of an act or circumstance that is not necessary 
for salvation, it is not a mortal but a venial 
sin, provided the negligence arise, not from 
contempt, but from some lack of fervor, to 
which venial sin is an occasional obstacle. 

Reply Obj. 1. Man may be said to love God 
less in two ways. First through lack of the 
fervor of charity, and this causes the negli- 


gence that is a venial sin ; secondly through 
lack of charity itself, in which sense we say 
that a man loves God less when he loves Him 
with a merely natural love : and this causes 
the negligence that is a mortal sin. 

Reply Ob]. 2. According to the same au- 
thority {ibid.) a small offering made with a 
humble mind and out of pure love, cleanses 
man not only from venial but also from mor- 
tal sin. 

Reply Ob '). 3. When negligence consists in 
the omission of that which is necessary for 
salvation, it is drawn to the other more mani- 
fest genus of sin. Because those sins that 
consist of inward actions, are more hidden, 
wherefore no special sacrifices were prescribed 
for them in the Law, since the offering of sac- 
rifices was a kind of public confession of sin, 
whereas hidden sins should not be confessed 
in public. 


QUESTION 55 

Of Vices Opposed to Prudence by Way of Resemblance 

(In Eight .Articles) 


We must now consider those vices opposed to 
prudence, which have a resemblance thereto. 
Under this head there are eight points of in- 
quiry: (1) Whether prudence of the flesh 
is a sin? (2) Whether it is a mortal sin? 
(3) Whether craftiness is a special sin? (4) Of 
guile; (5) Of fraud; (6) Of solicitude about 
temporal things; (7) Of solicitude about the 
future; (8) Of the origin of these vices. 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether Prudence of the Flesh Is a Sin? 

We proceed thus io the First .Irticle : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that prudence 
of the flesh is not a sin. For prudence is more 
excellent than the other moral virtues, since 
it governs them all. But no justice or tem- 
perance is sinful. Neither therefore is any 
prudence a sin. 

Obj. 2. Further, it is not a sin to act pru- 
dently for an end which it is lawful to love. 
But it is lawful to love the flesh, jor no man 
ever hated his oivn flesh (Eph. v. 29). There- 
fore prudence of the flesh is not a sin. 

Obj. 3. Further, just a.s man is tempted by 
the flesh, so too is he tempted by the world 
and the devdl. But no prudence of the world, 
or of the devil is accounted a sin. Therefore 
neither should any prudence of the flesh be 
accounted among sins. 

On the contrary. No man is an enemy to 
God save for wickedness, according to Wis. 
xiv. 9,Tg God the ivicked and his wickedness 


are hateful alike. Now it is written (Rom. 
viii. 7): The prudence (Vulg., — wisdom) of 
the flesh is an enemy to God. Therefore pru- 
dence of the flesh is a sin. 

I answer that, As stated above (Q. 47, 
A. 13), prudence regards things which are 
directed to the end of life as a whole. Hence 
prudence of the flesh signifies properly the 
prudence of a man who looks upon carnal 
goods as the last end of his life. Now it is 
evident that this is a sin, because it involves 
a disorder in man with respect to his last end, 
which does not consist in the goods of the 
bod 3 n as stated above (I-II, Q. 2, A. 5). There- 
fore prudence of the flesh is a sin. 

Reply Obj. 1. Justice and temperance in- 
clude in their very nature that which ranks 
them among the virtues, viz. equality and the 
curbing of concupiscence ; hence they are 
never taken in a bad sense. On the other hand 
prudence is so called from foreseeing (provi- 
detido), as stated above (Q. 47, A. 1 ; Q. 49, 
A. 6), w'hich can extend to evil things also. 
Therefore, although prudence is taken simply 
in a good sense, yet, if ':omething be added, it 
may be taken in a bad sense : and it is thi^' 
that prudence of the flesh is said to be a sins 

Reply Ob i. 2. The fle.sli is on account 'dfrilf'^ 
soul, as matter is on account of the formV.’abd 
the instrument on account of the principal 
agent. Hence the flesh is loved lawfully, if it 
be directed to the good of the soul as its end. 
If, however, a man place his last end in a 
good of the flesh, his love will be inordinate 
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and unlawful, and it is thus that the prudence 
of the flesh is directed to the love of the flesh. 

Reply Ob'). 3. The devil tempts us, not 
through the good of the appetible object, but 
by way of suggestion. Wherefore, since pru- 
dence implies direction to some appetible end, 
we do not speak of prudence oj the devil, as 
of a prudence directed to some evil end, which 
is the aspect under which the world and the 
flesh tempt us, in so far as worldly or carnal 
goods are proposed to our appetite. Hence 
we speak of carnal and again of worldly pru- 
dence, according to Luke xvi. 8, The children 
oj this world are more prudent (Douay. — 
wiser) in their generation, etc. The Apostle 
includes all in the prudence of the flesh, be- 
cause we covet the external things of the 
world on account of the flesh. 

We may also reply that since prudence is 
in a certain sense called wisdom, as stated 
above (Q. 47, A. 2, ad 1). we may distinguish 
a threefold prudence corresponding to the 
three kinds of temptation. Hence it is writ- 
ten (James iii. IS) that there is a wisdom 
which is earthly, sensual and devilish, as e.x- 
plained above "(Q. 45, h. 1, ad 1), when we 
were treating of wisdom, 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether Prudence of the Flesh Is a Mortal Sin? 

JVe proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seent that prudence 
of the flesh is a mortal sin. For it is a mortal 
sin to rebel against the Divine law, since this 
implies contempt of God. Xow the prudence 
(Douay, — wisdom) of the flesh . . . is not sub- 
ject to the law of God (Rom. viii. 7). There- 
fore prudence of the flesh is a mortal sin. 

Obj. 2. Further, every .=in against the Ploly 
Ghost is a mortal sin. Xow prudence of the 
flesh seems to be a sin against the Holy Gho-t, 
for it cannot be subject to the law of God 
(Rom. viii. 7), and so it seems to be an un- 
pardonable sin, which is proper to the sin 
against the Holy Ghost. Therefore prudence 
of the flesh is a mortal sin. 

Obj. 3. Further, the greatest evil is op- 
posed to the greatest good, as stated in 
Ethic, viii. 10. X’'ow prudence of the flesh 
is opposed to that prudence which is the chief 
of the moral virtues. Therefore prudence of 
the flesh is chief among mortal sins, so that 
it is itself a mortal sin. 

On the contrary. That which diminishes a 
sin has not of itself the nature of a mortal 
sin. ^ Now the thoughtful quest of things per- 
taining to the care of the flesh, which seems 
to pertain to carnal prudence, diminishes sin.* 

* Cf. Prov. vi. 30. 
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Therefore prudence of the flesh has not of it- 
self the nature of a mortal sin. 

/ answer that, As stated above (Q. 47, A. 2, 
ad 1 ; A. 13), a man is said to be prudent in 
two ways. First, simply, i.e. in relation to the 
end ol life as a whole. Secondly, relatively, 
i.e. in relation to some particular end ; thus 
a man is said to be prudent in business or 
something else of the kind. Accordingly if 
prudence of the flesh be taken as correspond- 
ing to prudence in its absolute signification, 
so that a man place the last end of his whole 
life in the care of the flesh, it is a mortal sin, 
because he turns away from God by so doing, 
since he cannot have several last ends, as 
staled above (I-II, Q. 1, A. S). 

If, on the other hand, prudence of the flesh 
be taken as corresponding to particular pru- 
dence, it is a venial sin. f'or it happens some- 
times that a man has an inordinate affection 
for some pleasure of the flesh, without turning 
away from God by a mortal sin ; in which case 
he does not place the end of his whole life in 
carnal pleasure. To apply oneself to obtain 
this pleasure is a venial sin and pertains to 
prudence of the flesh. But if a man actually 
refers the care of the flesh to a good end, as 
when one is careful about one’s food in order 
to sustain one’s body, this is no longer pru- 
dence of the flesh, because then one uses the 
care of the flesh as a means to an end. 

Reply Obj. 1. The -Apostle is speaking of 
that carnal prudence whereby a man places 
the end of his whole life in the goods of the 
flesh, and this is a mortal sin. 

Reply Obj. 2. Prudence of the flesh does 
not imply a sin against the Holy Ghost. For 
when it is stated that it cannot be subject to 
the law of God, this does not mean that he 
who has prudence of the flesh, cannot be con- 
verted and submit to the law of God, but that 
carnal prudence itself cannot be subject to 
God’s law, even as neither can injustice be 
just, nor heat cold, although that which is hot 
may become cold. 

Reply Obj. 3. Every sin is opposed to pru- 
dence, just as prudence is shared by every vir- 
tue. Blit it does not follow that every sin op- 
posed to prudence is most grave, but only 
when it is opposed to prudence in some very 
grave matter. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether Craftiness Is a Special Sin? 

fVe proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that craftiness 
is not a special sin. For the words of Holy 
Writ do not induce anyone to sin ; and yet 
they induce us to be crafty, according to Prov. 
i. 4, To give craftiness (Douay, — subtlety) to 
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little ones. Therefore craftiness is not a sin. 

Obj. 2. Further, it is written (Prov. 
xiii. 16) : The crajty (Douay, — prudent) man 
doth all things with counsel. Therefore, he 
does so either for a good or for an evil end. 
If for a good end, there is no sin seemingly, 
and if for an evil end, it would seem to per- 
tain to carnal or worldly prudence. Therefore 
craftiness is not a special sin distinct from 
prudence of the flesh. 

Ob}. 3. Further, Gregory expounding the 
words of Job xii, The simplicity of the just 
man is laughed to scorn, says {Moral, x. 29) : 
The wisdom of this world is to hide one’s 
thoughts by artifice, to conceal one’s meaning 
by words, to represent error as truth, to make 
out the truth to be false, and further on he 
adds ; This prudence is acquired by the young, 
it is learnt at a price by children. Now the 
above things seem to belong to craftiness. 
Therefore craftiness is not distinct from car- 
nal or worldly prudence, and consequently 
it seems not to be a special sin. 

On the contrary, The Apostle says (2 Cor. 
iv. 2) : We renounce the hidden things of dis- 
honesty, not tool king in craftiness, nor adul- 
terating the word of God. Therefore craftiness 
is a sin. 

1 answer that. Prudence is right reason ap- 
plied to action, just as science is right reason 
applied to knowledge. In speculative matters 
one may sin against rectitude of knowledge in 
two ways ; in one way when the reason is led 
to a false conclusion that appears to be true; 
in another way when the reason proceeds 
from false premises, that appear to be true, 
either to a true or to a false conclusion. Even 
so a sin may be against prudence, through 
having some resemblance thereto, in two ways. 
First, when the purpose of the reason is di- 
rected to an end which is good not in truth 
but in appearance, and this pertains to pru- 
dence of the flesh; secondly, when, in order 
to obtain a certain end, whether good or evil, 
a man uses means that are not true but ficti- 
tious and counterfeit, and this belongs to the 
sin of craftiness. This is consequently a sin 
opposed to prudence, and distinct from pru- 
dence of the flesh. 

Reply Obj. 1. As Augustine observes (Con- 
tra Julian, iv. 3) just as prudence is some- 
times improperly taken in a bad sense, so is 
craftiness sometimes taken in a good sense, 
and this on account of their mutual resem- 
blance. Properly speaking, however, craftiness 
is taken in a bad sense, as the Philosopher 
states in Ethic, vi. 12. 

Reply Obj. 2. Craftiness can take counsel 
both for a good end and for an evil end: nor 
should a good end be pursued by means that 
are false and counterfeit but by such as are 


true. Hence craftiness is a sin if it be directed 
to a good end. 

Reply Obj. 3. Under worldly prudence 
Gregory included everything that can pertain 
to false prudence, so that it comprises crafti- 
ness also. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether Guile Is o Sin Pertaining to Craftiness? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that guile is 
not a sin pertaining to craftiness. For sin, es- 
pecially mortal, has no place in perfect men. 
Vet a certain guile is to be found in them, ac- 
cording to 2 Cor. xii. 16, Being crajty I caught 
you by guile. Therefore guile is not always 
a sin. 

Obj. 2. Further, guile seems to pertain 
chiefly to the tongue, according to Ps. v. 11, 
I’liey dealt deceitfully with their tongues. 
Now craftiness like prudence is in the very 
act of reason. Therefore guile does not per^ 
tain to craftiness. 

Obj. 3. Further, it is written (Prov. xii. 20) : 
Guile (Douay, — Deceit) is in the heart of 
them that think evil things. But the thought 
of evil things does not always pertain to craf- 
tiness. Therefore guile does not seem to be- 
long to craftiness. 

On the contrary, Craftiness aims at lying 
in wait, according to Eph. iv. 14, By cunning 
craftiness by which they lie in wait to deceive; 
and guile aims at this also. Therefore guile 
pertains to craftiness. 

I answer that, .\s stated above (A. 3), it 
belongs to craftiness to adopt ways that are 
not true but counterfeit and apparently true, 
in order to attain some end either good or 
evil. Now the adopting of such ways may 
be subjected to a twofold consideration ; first, 
as regards the process of thinking them out, 
and this belongs properly to craftiness, even 
as thinking out right ways to a due end be- 
longs to prudence. Secondly the adopting of 
such like ways may be considered with regard 
to their actual execution, and in this way it 
belongs to guile. Hence guile denotes a cer- 
tain execution of craftiness, and accordingly 
belongs thereto. 

Reply Obj. 1. Just as craftiness is taken 
properly in a bad sense, and improperly in 
a good sense, so too is guile which is the ex- 
ecution of craftiness. 

Reply Obj. 2. The execution of craftiness 
with the purpo.'^e of deceiving, is effected hrs’t 
and foremost by words, which hold the chief 
place among those signs whereby a man sig- 
nifies something to another man, as Augustine 
states (De Doctr. Christ, ii. 3), hence guile is 
ascribed chiefly to speech. Yet guile may 
happen also in deeds, according to Ps. civ. 25, 
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And to deal deceitfully id Hi his servants. 
Guile is also in the heart, according to Ecclus. 
xix. 23, His interior is jtdl of deceit, but 
this is to devise deceits, according to Ps. 
xxxvii. 13: They studied deceits all the day 
long. 

Reply Obj. 3. Whoever purposes to do some 
evil deed, must needs devise certain ways of 
attaining his purpose, and for the most part 
he devises deceitful ways, whereby the more 
easily to obtain his end. Nevertheless it hap- 
pens sometimes that evil is done openly and 
by violence without craftiness and guile ; but 
as this is more difficult, it is of less frequent 
occurrence. 

FIFTH ARTICLE 

Whether Fraud Pertoins to Craftiness? 

IVe proceed thus to the Fifth Article : — 

Objection I. It would seem that fiaud doe.s 
not pertain to craftiness. For a man does not 
deserve praise if he allows himself to be de- 
ceived, which is the object of craftiness; and 
yet a man deserves praise for allowing himself 
to be defrauded, according to 1. Cor. vi. 7, 
Why do you not rather suffer yourselves to 
be defrauded t Therefore fraud does not be- 
long to craftiness. 

Obj. 2. Further, fraud seems to consist in 
unlawfully taking or receiving external things, 
for it is written (Acts v. 1) that a certain man 
named Ananias “with Saphira his vife, sold a 
piece of land, and by fraud kept back part of 
the price of the land. Now it pertains to in- 
(ustice or illiberality to take possession of or 
retain external things unjustly. Therefore 
fraud does not belong to craftiness which is 
opposed to prudence. 

Obj. 3. Further, no man employs craftiness 
against himself. But the frauds of some are 
against themselves, for it is written (Prov. 
i. 18) concerning some that they practice 
frauds (Douay, — deceits) against their own 
souls. Therefore fraud iloes not belong to 
craftiness. 

On the contrary, The object of fraud is 
to deceive, according to Job. xiii. 9, Shall he 
be deceived as a man, with your fraudident 
(Douay, — deceitful) dealings? Now crafti- 
ness is directed to the .same object. Therefore 
fraud pertains to craftiness. 

1 answer that. Just as guile consists in the 
execution of craftiness, so also does fraud. But 
they seem to differ in the fact that guile be- 
longs in general to the execution of craftiness, 
whether this be effected by w'ords, or by deeds, 
whereas fraud belongs more properly to the 
execution of craftiness by deeds. 

Reply Obj. 1. The Apostle does not counsel 
the faithful to be deceived in their knowledge. 


but to bear patiently the effect of being de- 
ceived, and to endure wrongs inflicted on them 
by fraud. 

Reply Obj. 2. The execution of craftiness 
may be carried out by another vice, just as 
the execution of prudence by the virtues : and 
accordingly nothing hinders fraud from per- 
taining to covetousness or illiberality. 

Reply Obj. 3. Those who commit frauds, 
do not design anything against themselves or 
their own souls ; it is through God’s just judg- 
ment that what they plot against others, re- 
coils on themselves, according to Ps. vii. 16, 
He is fallen into the hole he made. 

SIXTH ARTICLE 

Whether It Is Lawful to Be Solicitous 
About Temporal Matters' 

IFe proceed thus to the Sixth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem lawful to be 
solicitus about temporal matters. Because a 
superior should be solicitous for his subjects, 
according to Rom. xii. 8, He that ruleth, with 
solicitude. Now according to the Divine or- 
dering, man is placed over temporal things, 
according to Ps. viii. 8, Thou hast subjected 
all things under his feet, etc. Therefore man 
should be solicitous about temporal things. 

Obj. 2. Further, everyone is solicitous about 
the end for which he works. Now it is lawful 
for a man to work for the temporal things 
whereby he sustains life, wherefore the Apos- 
tle says (2 Thess. iii. 10) : If any man will 
not work, neither let him eat. Therefore it is 
lawful to be solicitous about temporal things. 

Obj. 3. Further, solicitude about works of 
mercy is praiseworthy, according to 2 Tim. 
i. 17, When he %vas come to Rome, he carefully 
sought me. Now solicitude about temporal 
things is sometimes connected with works of 
mercy; for instance, when a man is solicitous 
to watch over the interests of orphans and 
poor persons. Therefore solicitude about tem- 
poral things is not unlawful. 

On the contrary. Our Lord said (hlatth. 
vi. 31); Be not solicitous, . . . saying. What 
shall we cat, or what shall we drink, or where- 
with shall we be clothed? And yet such things 
are very necessary. 

I answer that. Solicitude denotes an earne.st 
endeavor to obtain something. Now it is evi- 
dent that the endeavor is more earnest when 
there is fear of failure, so that there is less 
solicitude when success is assured. Accordingly 
solicitude about temporal things may be un- 
lawful in three ways. First on the part of 
the object of solicitude; that is, if we seek 
temporal things as an end. Hence Augustine 
says (De Operihus Monach. xxvi) : When Our 
Lord said: “Be not solicitous,” etc.. He in- 
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tended to jorbid them either to make such 
things their end, o> jor the sake oj these things 
to do n'hatevcr they ivere commanded to do 
in preachi)ig the Gospel. Secondly, solicitude 
about temporal things may be unlawful, 
through too much earnestness in endeavoring 
to obtain temporal things, the result being 
that a man is drawn away from spiritual 
things which ought to be the chief object of 
his search, wherefore it is written (ilatth. 
xiii. 22) that the care oj this world . . . chokes 
up the word. Thirdly, through over much fear, 
when, to wit, a man fears to lack necessary 
things if he do what he ought to do. Now 
our Lord gives three motives for laying aside 
this fear. First, on account of the yet greater 
favors bestowed by God on man, independ- 
ently of his solicitude, viz., his body and soul 
(Matth. vi. 26) ; secondly, on account of the 
care with which God watches over animals 
and plants ■without the assistance of man, ac- 
cording to the requirements ot their nature; 
thirdly, because of Divine providence, through 
ignorance of which the gentiles are solicitous 
in seeking temporal goods before all others. 
Consequently He concludes that we should 
be solicitous most of all about spiritual goods, 
hoping that temporal goods also may be 
granted us according to our needs, if we do 
what we ought to do. 

Reply Ob). 1. Temporal goods are sub- 
jected to man that he may use them according 
to his needs, not that he may place his end in 
them and be over solicitous about them. 

Reply Ob). 2. The solicitude of a man who 
gains his bread by bodily labor is not super- 
fluous but proportionate; hence Jerome says 
on Matth. vi. 31, Be not solicitous, that labor 
is necessary, but solicitude must be banished, 
namely superfluous solicitude which unsettles 
the mind. 

Reply Ob). 3. In the -svorks of mercy solici- 
tude about temporal things is directed to char- 
ity as its end. wherefore it is not unlawful, 
unless it be superfluous. 

SEVENTH ARTICLE 

Whether We Should Be Solicitous about the Future? 

IVe proceed thus to the Seventh Article : — 

Objection I, It would seem that we should 
be solicitous about the future. For it is written 
(Prov. vi. 6-8) : Go to the ant, 0 sluggard, 
and consider her ways and learn wisdom; 
which, although she hath no guide, nor master 
. . . provideth her meat jor herself in the sum- 
mer, and gathcreth her food in the harvest. 
Now thii is to be solicitous about the future. 
Therefore solicitude about the future is 
praise-ft’orthy. 

Ob). 7. Further, solicitude pertains to pru- 


dence. But prudence is chiefly about the fu- 
ture, since its principal part is foresight oj 
future things, as stated above (Q. 49, A. 6, 
ad \). Therefore it is virtuous to be solicitous 
about the future. 

Ob). 3. Further, whoever puts something 
bi' that he may keep it for the morrow, is so- 
licitous about the future. Now we read (Jo. 
xii. 6) that Christ had a bag for keeping things 
in, -which Judas carried, and (Acts iv. 34-37) 
that the Apostles kept the price of the land, 
which had been laid at their feet. Therefore 
it is lawful to be solicitous about the future. 

On the contrary, Our Lord said (Matth. 
vi. 34): Be not . . . solicitous jor tomorrow; 
where tomorrow stands for the future, as Jer- 
ome says in his commentary on this passage. 

/ answer that, No work can be virtuous, 
unless it be vested with its due circumstances, 
and among these is the due time, according to 
Eccles. viii. 6, There is a time and opportunity 
for every business ; uhich applies not only to 
external deeds but also to internal solicitude. 
For every time has its own fitting proper so- 
licitude; thus solicitude about the crops be- 
longs to the summer time, and solicitude 
about the vintage to the time of autumn. Ac- 
cordingly if a man were solicitous about the 
vintage during the summer, he would be need- 
lessly forestalling the solicitude belonging to 
a future time. Hence Our Lord forbids such 
like excessive solicitude, saying: Be .. . not 
solicitous for tomorrow, wherefore He adds, 
jor the morrow will be solicitous for itself, 
that is to say, the morrow will have its own 
solicitude, which will be burden enough for 
the soul. This is what He means by adding: 
Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof, 
name!}', the burden of solicitude. 

Reply Obj. 1. The ant is solicitous at a 
befitting time, and it is this that is proposed 
for our example. 

Reply Obj. 2. Due foresight of the future 
L-elongs to prudence. But it would be an in- 
ordinate foresight or solicitude about the fu- 
ture, if a man were to seek temporal things, 
to which the terms past and future appljq 
as ends, or if he -were to seek them in excess 
of the needs of the present life, or if he were 
to forestall the time for solicitude. 

Reply Obj. 3. As Augustine says (De Serm. 
Dom. in Monte, il. 17), when we see a servant 
cf God taking thought lest he lack these need- 
ful things, we must not judge him to be solici- 
tous for the morrow, since even Our Lord 
deigned for our cxouplc to have a purse, arid 
we read i" the .lets of the Apostles that they 
procured the necessary means of livelihood in 
view of the future on account of a threatened 
famine. Hence Our Lord does not condemn 
those who^ according to human custom, pro- 
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vide themselves with such things, but those 
who oppose themselves to God for the sake of 
these things. 

EIGHTH ARTICLE 

Whether These Vices Arise from Covetousness? 

We proceed thus to the Eighth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that these vices 
do not arise from covetousness. As stated 
above (Q. 43, A. 6) lust is the chief cause of 
lack of rectitude in the reason. Now these 
vices are opposed to right reason, i.e. to pru- 
dence. Therefore they arise chiefly from lust ; 
especially since the Philosopher says {Ethic. 
vii. 6) that Venus is full of guile and her girdle 
is many colored and that he who is incontU 
nent in desire acts with cunning. 

Obj. 2. Further, these vices bear a certain 
resemblance to prudence, as stated above 
(Q. 47, A. 13). Now, since prudence is in the 
reason, the more spiritual vices seem to be 
more akin thereto, such as pride and vain- 
glory. Therefore the aforesaid vices seem to 
arise from pride rather than from covetous- , 
ness. 

Obj. 3. Further, men make use of strata- 
gems not only in laying hold of other people’s 
goods, but also in plotting murders, the former 
of which pertains to covetousness, and the 
latter to anger. Now the use of stratagems 
pertains to craftiness, guile, and fraud. There- 
fore the aforesaid vices arise not only from 
covetousness, but also from anger. 

On the contrary, Gregory {Moral, xxxi. 45) 
states that fraud is a daughter of covetousness. 

I answer that, As stated above (A. 3 : Q. 47, 
A. 13), carnal prudence and craftiness, as well 
as guile and fraud, bear a certain resemblance 
to prudence in some kind of use of the reason. 


Now among all the moral virtues it is justice 
wherein the use of right reason appears chiefly, 
for justice is in the rational appetite. Hence 
the undue use of reason appears chiefly in the 
vices opposed to justice, the chief of which is 
covetousness. Therefore the aforesaid vices 
arise chiefly from covetousness. 

Reply Obj. 1. On account of the vehemence 
of pleasure and of concupiscence, lust en- 
tirely suppresses the reason from exercising 
its act: whereas in the aforesaid vices there 
is some use of reason, albeit inordinate. Hence 
these vices do not arise directly from lust. — 
When the Philosopher says that Venus is full 
of guile, he is referring to a certain resem- 
blance, in so far as she carries man away sud- 
denly, just as he is moved in deceitful actions, 
yet not by means of craftiness but rather by 
the vehemence of concupiscence and pleasure ; 
wherefore he adds that Venus doth cozen the 
wits of the wisest nianA'- 

Reply Obj. 2. To do anything by stratagem 
seems to be due to pusillanimity: because a 
magnanimous man wishes to act openly, as 
the Philosopher says {Ethic, iv. 3). Where- 
fore, as pride resembles or apes magnanimity, 
it follows that the aforesaid vices which make 
use of fraud and guile, do not arise directly 
from pride, but rather from covetousness, 
which seeks its own profit and sets little by 
excellence. 

Reply Obj. 3. Anger’s movement is sudden, 
hence it acts with precipitation, and without 
counsel, contrary to the use of the aforesaid 
vices, though these use counsel inordinately. 
That men use stratagems in plotting murders, 
arises not from anger but rather from hatred, 
because the angry man desires to harm mani- 
festly, as the Philosopher states {Rhet. 
ii. 2, 3).t 


* Cf. Iliad xiv. 214-217. tCf. Ethic, vii. 6. 
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QUESTION 56 

Of the Precepts Relatiiig to Prudence 

(ht Two Articles) 


We must now consider the precepts relating 
to prudence, under which head there are two 
points of inquiry: (1) The precepts of pru- 
dence: (2) The precepts relating to the op- 
posite vices. 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether the Precepts of the Decalogue Should Hove 
Included o Precept of Prudence? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection I. It would seem that the pre- 
cepts of the decalogue should have included 
a precept of prudence. Tor the chief precepts 
should include a precept of the chief virtue. 
Now the chief precepts are those of the deca- 
logue. Since then prudence is the chief of 
the moral virtues, it seems that the precepts 
of the decalogue should have included a pre- 
cept of prudence. 

Obj. 2. Further, the teaching of the Gospel 
contains the Law especially with regard to the 
precepts of the decalogue. Now the teaching 
of the Gospel contains a precept of prudence 
(Matth. X. 16) : Be ye .. . prudent (Douay, — 
wise) as serpents. Therefore the precepts of 
the decalogue should have included a precept 
of prudence. 

Obj. 3. Further, the other lessons of the 
Old Testament are directed to the precepts of 
the decalogue; ivherefore it is written (Mal- 
ach. iv. 4) ; Remember the law of Moses My 
servant, which 1 commanded him in Horeb. 
Now the other lessons of the Old Testament 
include precepts of prudence ; for instance 
(Prov. hi. S) : Lean not upon thy own pru- 
dence ; and further on (iv. 25) : Let thine eye- 
lids go bejore thy steps. Therefore the Law 
also should have contained a precept of pru- 
dence, especially among the precepts of the 
decalogue. 

The contrary however appears to anyone 
who goes through the precepts of the deca- 
logue. 

1 answer that, As stated above (I-II, Q. 100, 
A. 3 ; A. 5, fld 1 ) when we were treating of 
precepts, the commandments of the decalogue 
being given to the whole people, are a matter 
of common knowedge to all, as coming under 
the purview of natural reason. Now foremost 
among the things dictated by natural reason 
are the ends of human life, which are to the 
practical order what naturally known princi- 
ples are to the speculative order, as shown 


above (Q. 47, A. 6). Now prudence is not 
about the end, but about the means, as stated 
above {ibid.). Hence it was not fitting that 
the precepts of the decalogue should include 
a precept relating directly to prudence. And 
yet all the precepts of the decalogue are re- 
lated to prudence, in so far as it directs all 
virtuous acts. 

Reply Obj. 1. Although prudence is simply 
foremost among all the moral virtues, yet jus- 
tice, more than any other virtue, regards its 
object under the aspect of something due, 
which is a necessary condition for a precept, 
as stated above (Q. 44, A. J .• J-JJ, Q. 99, 
AA. 1,5). Hence it behooved the chief pre- 
cepts of the Law, which are those of the deca- 
logue, to refer to justice rather than to 
prudence. 

Reply Obj. 2. The teaching of the Gospel 
is the doctrine of perfection. Therefore it 
needed to instruct man perfectly in all mat- 
ters relating to right conduct, whether ends 
or means: wherefore it behooved the Gospel 
teaching to contain precepts also of prudence. 

Reply Obj. 3. Just as the rest of the teach- 
ing of the Old Testament is directed to the 
precepts of the decalogue as its end, so it be- 
hooved man to be instructed by the subse- 
quent lessons of the Old Testament about the 
act of prudence which is directed to the means. 


SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether the Prohibitive Precepts Relating to the 
Vices Opposed to Prudence Are Fittingly 
Propounded in the Old Low? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 
Objection 1. It would seem that the pro- 
hibitive precepts relating to the vices opposed 
to prudence are unfittingly propounded in the 
Olcl Law. For such vices as imprudence and 
its parts which are directly opposed to pru- 
dence are not less opposed thereto, than those 
which bear a certain resemblance to prudence, 
such as craftiness and vices connected with it. 
Now the latter vices are forbidden in the Law: 
for it is written (Levit. xix. 13) : Thou shall 
not calumniate thy neighbor, and (Deut. 
XXV. 13): Thou shnlt not have divers weights 
in thy bag. a greater and a less. Therefore 
there should have also been prohibitive pre- 
cepts about the vices directly opposed to 
prudence. 
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Obj. 2. Further, there is room for fraud in 
other things than in buying and selling. There- 
fore the Law unfittingly forbade fraud solely 
in buying and selling, 

Obj. 3. Further, there is the same reason 
for prescribing an act of I'irtue as for prohib- 
iting the act of a contrary vice. Tut acts of 
prudence are not prescribed in the Law. 
Therefore neither should any contrary vices 
have been forbidden in the Law. 

The contrary, however, appears from the 
precepts of the Law which are quoted in the 
first objection. 

/ ausiver that, As stated above 1), jus- 
tice, above all, regards the aspect of something 
due, which is a necessary condition for a pre- 
cept, because justice tends to render that 
which is due to another, as we shall state fur- 
ther on (Q. 58, .L. 2). Now craftiness, as to 
its execution, is committed chiefly in matters 
of justice, as stated above (Q. 55, A. 8) : and 
so it was fitting that the Law should contain 
precepts forbidding the execution of crafti- 
ness, in so far as this pertains to injustice, as 
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when a man uses guile and fraud in calumni- 
ating another or in stealing his goods. 

Reply Obj. 1. Those vices that are mani- 
festly opposed to prudence, do not pertain to 
injustice in the same way as the e.xecution of 
craftiness, and so they are not forbidden in 
the Law, as fraud and guile are, which latter 
pertain to injustice. 

Reply Obj. 2. All guile and fraud commit- 
ted in matters of injustice, can be understood 
to be forbidden in the prohibition of calumny 
(Levit. xix. 13). Yet fraud and guile are wont 
to be practiced chiefly in buying and selling, 
according to Ecclus. xxvi. 28, A huckster shall 
not be justified from the sins of the Ups: and 
it is for this reason that the Law contained 
a special precept forbidding fraudulent buy- 
ing and selling. 

Reply Obj. 3. All the precepts of the Law 
that relate to acts of justice pertain to the 
execution of prudence, even as the precepts 
prohibitive of stealing, calumny and fraudu- 
lent selling pertain to the execution of 
craftiness. 
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QUESTION 5V 
Of Right 

(In Four Articles) 


After considering prudence we must in due 
sequence consider justice, the consideration of 
which will be fourfold: (1) Of justice; (2) Of 
its parts; (3) Of the corresponding gift; 
(4) Of the precepts relating to justice. 

Four points will have to be considered 
about justice: (1) Right; (2) Justice itself; 
(3) Injustice; (4) Judgment. 

Under the first head there are four points 
of inquiry: (1) Whether right is the object 
of justice? (2) Whether right is fittingly di- 
vided into natural and positive right? 
(3) Whether the right of nations is the same 
as natural right? (4) Whether right of do- 
minion and paternal right are distinct species? 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whethef Right Is the Object of Justice? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It w'ould seem that right is 
not the object of justice. For the jurist Celsus 
says* that right is the art of goodness and 
equality. Now art is not the object of justice, 
but is by itself an intellectual virtue. There- 
fore right is not the object of justice. 

Ohj. 2. Further, Law, according to Isidore 
{Etym. v. 3), is a kind of right. Now law is 
the object not of justice but of prudence, 
wherefore the Philosopher reckons legislative 
as one of the parts of prudence.f Therefore 
right is not the object of justice. 

Obj. 3. Further, justice, before all, subjects 
man to God : for .Wgustine says ( Dc Moribus 
Eccl. xv) that justice is love serving God 
alone, and consequently governing aright all 
things subject to man. Now right (jus) does 
not pertain to Divine things, but only to hu- 
man affairs, for Isidore says (Etym. v. 2) that 
“fas” is the Divine law, and “jus,” the human 
law. Therefore right is not the object of 
justice. 

On the contrary, Isidore says (ibid.) that 
jus (right) is so called because it is just. Now 
the just is the object of justice, for the Philos- 
opher declares (Ethic, v. 1) that ail are agreed 
in giving the name of justice to the habit 
which makes men capable of doing just 
actions. 

I answer that, It is proper to justice, as 
compared with the other virtues, to direct 
man in his relations with others: because it 

* Digesit i 1 ; Dc Just, rt Jure i. t Ethic, vi. 8. 


denotes a kind of equality, as its very name 
implies ; indeed we are wont to say that things 
are adjusted when they are made equal, for 
equality is in reference of one thing to some 
other. On the other hand the other virtues 
perfect man in those matters only which befit 
him in relation to himself. Accordingly that 
which is right in the works of the other vir- 
tues, and to which the intention of the virtue 
tends as to its proper object, depends on its 
relation to the agent only, whereas the right 
in a work of justice, besides its relation to 
the agent, is set up by its relation to others. 
Because a man’s work is said to be just when 
it is related to some other by way of some 
kind of equality, for instance the payment of 
the wage due for a service rendered. And so 
a thing is said to be just, as having the recti- 
tude of justice, when it is the term of an act 
of justice, without taking into account the 
way in which it is done by the agent : whereas 
in the other virtues nothing is declared to be 
light unless it is done in a certain way by the 
agent. For this reason justice has its own 
special proper object over and above the other 
virtues, and this object is called the just, 
which is the same as right. Hence it is evident 
that right is the object of justice. 

Reply Obj. 1. It is usual for words to be 
distorted from their original signification so 
as to mean something else : thus the word 
medicine was first employed to signify a rem- 
edy used for curing a sick person, and then 
it was drawn to signify the art by which this 
is done. In like manner the word jus (right) 
was first of all used to denote the just thing 
itself, but afterwards it was transferred to des- 
ignate the art whereby it is known what is 
just, and further to denote the place where 
justice is administered, thus a man is said to 
appear in jure,± and yet further, we say even 
that a man, w'ho has the office of exercising 
justice, administers the jus even if his sen- 
tence be unjust. 

Reply Obj. 2. Just as there pre-e.xists in the 
mind of the craftsman an expression of the 
things to he made externally by his craft, 
which expression is called the rule of his 
craft, so too there pre-exists in the mind an 
expression of the particular just work which 
the reason determines, and which is a kind of 
rule of prudence. If this rule be expressed 


t In Englisli \vc speak of a court of law, a barrister at law, etc. 
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in writing, it is called a law, which according 
to Isidore {Etym. v. 1) is a written decree: 
and so law is not the same as right, but an 
expression of right. 

Reply Obj. 3. Since justice implies equality, 
and since we cannot offer God an equal re- 
turn, it follows that we cannot make Him a 
perfectly just repayment. For this reason the 
Divine law is not properly called jus but jas, 
because, to wdt, God is satisfied if we accom- 
plish what we can. Xevertheless justice tends 
to make man repay God as much as he can, 
by subjecting his mind to Him entirely. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether Right Is Fittingly Divided into 
Natural Right and Positive Right? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection I. It w'ould seem that right is 
not fittingly divided into natural right and 
positive right. For that which is natural is un- 
changeable, and is the same for all. Now 
nothing of the kind is to be found in human 
affairs, since all the rules of human right fail 
in certain cases, nor do they obtain force 
everyw'here. Therefore there is no such thing 
as natural right. 

Obj. 2. Further, a thing is called positive 
when it proceeds from the human will. But a 
thing is not just, simply because it proceeds 
from the human will, else a man's will could 
not be unjust. Since then the just and the 
right are the same, it seems that there is no 
positive right. 

Obj. 3. Further, Divine right is not natural 
right, since it transcends human nature. In 
like manner, neither is it positive right, since 
it is based not on human, but on Divine au- 
thority. Therefore right is unfittingly divided 
into natural and positive. 

On the contrary, The Philosopher says 
{Ethic, v. 7) that political justice fv partly 
natural and partly legal, i.e, established by 
law. 

/ answer that, .As stated above (.A 1 ) the 
right or the just is a wmrk that i,= adjusted to 
another person according to some kind of 
equality. Now a thing can be adjusted to a 
man in two ways: first by its very nature, as 
when a man gives so much that he may re- 
ceive equal value in return, and this is called 
natural right. In another way a thing is ad- 
justed or commensurated to another person, 
by agreement, or by common con.sent, when, 
to wit, a man deems hini'^elf satisfied, if he re- 
ceive so much. This can be done in two ways; 
first by private agreement, as that which is 
confirmed by an agreement between private 

* Ulpian ; Digest i. 1 ; Dc Just ct Jure i. 
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individuals; secondly, by public agreement, 
as w'hen the whole community agrees that 
something should be deemed as though it 
were adjusted anti commensurated to another 
person, or when this is decreed b\' the prince 
who is placed over the people, and acts in its 
stead, and this is called positive right. 

Reply Obj. 1. That which is natural to one 
whose nature is unchangeable, must needs be 
such ahvays and everywhere. But man’s na- 
ture is changeable, wherefore that which is 
natural to man may sometimes fail. Thus the 
restitution of a deposit to the depositor is in 
accordance with natural equality, and if hu- 
man nature were always right, this would al- 
ways have to be observed; but since it hap- 
pens sometimes that man’s will is unrighteous, 
there are cases in which a deposit should not 
be restored, lest a man of unrighteous will 
make evil ii.se of the thing deposited ; as when 
a madman or an enemy of the common w'eal 
demands the return of his weapons. 

Reply Obj. 2. The human will can, by com- 
mon agreement, make a thing to be just pro- 
vided it be not, of itself, contrary to natural 
justice, and it is in such matters that positive 
right has its place. Hence the Philosopher says 
(Ethic, v. 7) that in the case of the legal just, 
it docs not matter in the first instance •whether 
it takes one form or another, it only matters 
when once it is laid down. If, howmver, a 
thing is. of itself, contrary to natural right, 
the human will cannot make it just, for in- 
^tance by decreeing that it is lawful to steal 
or to commit adultery. Hence it is written 
(Isa. X. 1): IT'oe to them that make "wicked 
I axes. 

Reply Obj. 3, The Divine right is that 
w'hich is promulgated by God. Such things 
are partly those that are naturally just, yet 
their justice is hidden to man, and partly are 
made just by God’s decree. Hence also Di- 
vine right may be divided in respect of these 
two things, even as human right is. For the 
Divine law' commands certain things because 
they are good, and forbids others, because they 
are evil, w'hile others are good because they 
are prescribed, and others evil because they 
are forbidden. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether the Right of Nations Is the Same 
As the Natural Right? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the right 
of nations is the same as the natural right. 
For all men do not agree save in that which 
is natural to them. Now all men agree in the 
right of nations; since the jurist* says that 
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the right of nations is that which is in use 
among all nations. Therefore the right of na- 
tions is the natural right. 

Ob 'j. 2. Further, slavery among men is nat- 
ural, for some are naturally slaves according 
to the Philosopher (Polit. i 2). Now slavery 
belongs to the right of nations, as Isidore 
states (Etym. v. 4). Therefore the right of 
nations is a natural right. 

Obj. 3. Further, right as stated above 
(A. 2) is divided into natural and positive. 
Now the right of nations is not a positive 
right, since all nations never agreed to decree 
anything by common agreement. Therefore 
the right of nations is a natural right. 

On the contrary, Isidore says (Etym. v. 4) 
that right is either natural, or civil, or right of 
nations, and consequently the right of nations 
is distinct from natural right. 

7 answer that. As stated above (A. 2), the 
natural right or just is that which Dy its very 
nature is adjusted to or commensurate with 
another person. Now this may happen in two 
ways; first, according as it is considered ab- 
solutely: thus a male by its very nature is 
commensurate with the female to beget off- 
spring by her, and a parent is commensurate 
with the offspring to nouiish it. Secondly a 
thing is naturally commensurate with another 
person, not according as it is considered abso- 
lutely, but according to something resultant 
from it, for instance the possession of prop- 
erty. For if a particular piece of land be 
considered absolutely, it contains no reason 
why it should belong to one man more than 
to another, but if it be considered in respect 
of its adaptability to cultivation, and the un- 
molested use of the land, it has a certain 
commensuration to be the property of one and 
not of another man, as the Philosopher shows 
(Polit. ii. 2). 

Now it belongs not only to man but also 
to other animals to apprehend a thing abso- 
lutely : wherefore the right which we call nat- 
ural, is common to us and other animals ac- 
cording to the first kind of commensuration. 
But the right of nations falls short of natural 
right in this sense, as the jurist * says because 
the latter is common to all animals, while the 
former is common to men only. On the other 
hand to consider a thing by comparing it with 
what results from it, is proper to reason, 
wherefore this same is natural to man in re- 
spect of natural reason which dictates it. 
Hence the jurist Gains says (ibid. 9): what- 
ever natural reason decrees among all men, is 
observed by all equally, and is called the right 
of nations. This suffices for the Reply to the 
First Objection. 

Reply Obj. 2. Considered absolutely, the 

* Dige';t . tor cit. 
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fact that this particular man should be a slave 
rather than another man, is based, not on nat- 
ural reason, but on some resultant utility, in 
that it is useful to this man to be ruled by a 
wiser man, and to the latter to be helped by 
the former, as the Philosopher states {Polit. 
i. 2). Wherefore slavery which belongs to 
the right of nations is natural in the second 
way, but not in the first. 

Reply Obj. 3. Since natural reason dictates 
matters which are according to the right of 
nations, as implying a proximate equality, it 
follows that they need no special institution, 
for they are instituted by natural reason it- 
self, as stated by the authority quoted above. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whefher Pa^e^nal R^^h^ and Right of Dominion 
Should Be Distinguished As Special Species? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that paternal 
right and right of dominion should not be 
distinguished as special species. For it belongs 
to justice to render to each one what is his. 
as Ambrose states {De Offic. i. 24). Now right 
is the object of justice, as stated above (A. 1). 
Therefore right belongs to each one equally; 
and we ought not to distinguish the rights of 
fathers and masters as distinct species. 

Obj. 2. Further, the law is an expression of 
what is just, as stated above (A. 1 , ad 2). 
Now a law looks to the common good of a 
city or kingdom, as stated above (I-II, Q. 90, 
A. 2), but not to the private good of an indi- 
vidual or even of one household. Therefore 
there is no need for a special right of domin- 
ion or paternal right, since the master and 
the father pertain to a household, as stated 
in Polit. i. 2. 

Obj. 3. Further, there are many other dif- 
ferences of degrees among men, for instance 
some are soldiers, some are priests, some are 
princes. Therefore some special kind of right 
should be allotted to them. 

On the contrary. The Philosopher {Ethic. 
V. 6) distinguishes right of dominion, paternal 
right and so on as species distinct from civil 
right. 

7 answer that, Right or just depends on 
commensuration with another person. Now 
another has a twofold signification. First, it 
may denote something that is other simply, 
as that which is altogether distinct; as, for 
example, two men neither of whom is^bjS6t 
to the other, and both of whom are subjects 
of the ruler of the state; and between these 
according to the Philosopher {Ethic, v. 6) 
there is the just simply. Secondly a thing is 
said to be other from something else, not 
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simply, but as belonging in some way to that 
something else: and in this way, as regards 
human affairs, a son belongs to his father, 
since he is part of him somewhat, as stated 
in Ethic, viii. 12, and a slave belongs to his 
master, because he is his instrument, as stated 
in PoUt. i. 2T Hence a father is not compared 
to his son as to another simply, and so be- 
tween them there is not the just simply, but 
a kind of just, called paternal. In like manner 
neither is there the just simply, between 
master and servant, but that which is called 
dominative. A wife, though she is something 
belonging to the husband, since she stands 
related to him as to her own body, as the 
Apostle declares fEph. v. 2S), is nevertheless 
more distinct from her husband, than a son 
from his father, or a slave from his master: 
for she is received into a kind of social life, 
that of matrimony, wherefore according to 
the Philosopher {Ethic, v. 6) there is more 
scope for justice between husband and wife 
than between father and son, or master and 
slave, because, as husband and wife have an 
immediate relation to the community of the 
household, as stated in Polit. i. 2, 5, it follows 
that between them there is domestic justice 
rather than civic. 

Reply Ob). 1. It belongs to justice to render 
to each one his right, the distinction between 
individuals being pre-s opposed : for if a man 


gives himself his due, this is not strictly called 
just. And since what belongs to the son is 
his father’s, and what belongs to the slave is 
his master's, it follows that properly speaking 
there is not justice of father to son, or of 
master to slave. 

Reply Obj. 2. A son, as such, belongs to 
his father, and a slave, as such, belongs to his 
master; yet each, considered as a man, i? 
something having separate existence and dis- 
tinct from others. Hence in so far as each 
of them is a man, there is justice towards 
them in a way: and for this reason too there 
are certain laws regulating the relations of z 
father to his son, and of a master to his slave ; 
but in so far as each is something belonging 
to another, the perfect idea of right or just 
is wanting to them. 

Reply Obj. 3. All other differences between 
one person and another in a state, have an 
immediate relation to the community of the 
state and to its ruler, wherefore there is just 
towards them in the perfect sense of justice. 
This just however is distinguished according 
to various offices, hence when we speak of 
military, or magisterial, or priestly right, it is 
not as though such rights fell short of the 
simply right, as when we speak of paternal 
right, or right of dominion, but for the reason 
that something proper is due to each class 
of person in respect of his particular office. 


QUESTION 58 
Of Justice 

(In Twelve .Articles.) 


We must now consider justice. Under this 
head there are twelve points of inquiry; 
(1) What is justice? (2) Whether justice is 
always towards another? (3) Whether it is 
a virtue? (4) Whether it is in the wall as its 
subject? (5) Whether it is a general virtue? 
(6) Whether, as a general virtue, it is essen- 
tially the same as every virtue? (7) Whether 
there is a particular justice? (8) Whether 
particular justice has a matter of its own? 
(9) Whether it is about passions, or about 
operations only? (10) Whether the mean of 
justice is the real mean? (11) Whether the 
act of justice is to render to everyone his own? 
(12) Whether justice is the chief of the moral 
virtues? 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether Justice Is Fittingly Defined As Being the 
Perpetual end Constant Will to Render 
to Each One His Right? 

We proceed thus to the Eirst Article : — 
Objection 1. It would seem that lawyers 
* Cf. Ethic, viii. 11. 


have unfittingly defined justice as being the 
perpetual and constant will to render to each 
one his right.*- For, according to the Philoso- 
pher {Ethic. V. 1), justice is a habit which 
makes a man capable of doing what is just, 
and of being just in action and in intention. 
Now will denotes a power, or also an act. 
Therefore justice is unfittingly defined as being 
a will. 

Obj. 2. Further, rectitude of the will is not 
the will : else if the will were its own rectitude, 
it would follow that no will is unrighteous. 
Yet, according to Anselm {De Veritate xii), 
justice is rectitude. Therefore justice is not 
the will. 

Obj. 3. Further, no will is perpetual save 
God’s. If therefore justice is a perpetual will, 
in God alone will there be justice. 

Obj. 4. Further, whatever is perpetual is 
constant, since it is unchangeable. Therefore 
it is needless in defining justice, to say that 
it is both perpetual and constant. 


t Digest, i. 1; De Just, et Jure 10. 
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Obj. 5. Further, it belongs to the sovereign 
to give each one his right. Therefore, if justice 
gives each one his right, it follows that it is 
in none but the sovereign : which is absurd. 

Obj. 6. Further. Augustine says {De Mori- 
bus Eccl. xv) that justice is love serving God 
alone. Therefore it does not render to each 
one his right. 

I ansiocr that, The aforesaid definition of 
justice is fitting if understood aright. For 
since every virtue is a habit that is the prin- 
ciple of a good act, a virtue must needs be 
defined by means of the good act bearing on 
the matter proper to that virtue. Now the 
proper matter of justice consists of those 
things that belong to our intercourse with 
other men, as shall be shown further on 
(A. 2). Hence the act of justice in relation 
to its proper matter and object is indicated 
in the words, Rendering to each one his right, 
since, as Isidore says ( Etym. x), a man is said 
to be just because he respects the rights (jus) 
of others. 

Now in order that an act bearing upon any 
matter whatever be virtuous, it requires to 
be voluntary, stable, and firm, because the 
Philosopher says (Ethic, ii. 4) that in order 
for an act to be virtuous it needs first of all 
to be done knoivingly, secondly to be done 
by choice, and for a due cud, thirdly to be 
done immovably. Now the first of these is 
included in the second, since sohat is done 
through ignorance is involuntary {Ethic. 
iii. 1). Hence the definition of justice men- 
tions first the will, in order to show that the 
act of justice must be voluntary; and mention 
is made afterwards of its constancy and per- 
petuity in order to indicate the firmness of 
the act. 

Accordingly, this is a complete definition 
of justice ; save that the act is mentioned 
instead of the habit, which takes its species 
from that act. because habit implies relation 
to act. And if anyone would reduce it to the 
proper form of a definition, he might say that 
justice is a habit whereby a man renders to 
each one his due by a constant and perpetual 
will: and this is about the same definition as 
that given by the Philosopher {Ethic, v. 5) 
who says that justice is a habit whereby a 
man is said to be capable of doing just actions 
in accordance with his choice. 

Reply Obj. 1. Will here denotes the act, 
not the power : and it is customary among 
writers to define habits by their acts; thus 
Augustine says (Tract, in Joan, xl) that faith 
is to believe what one sees not. 

Reply Obj. 2. Justice is the same as recti- 
tude, not essentially but causally; for it is a 
habit which rectifies the deed and the will. 

Reply Obj. 3. The will may be called per- 
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petual in twm ways. First on the part of the 
will’s act which endures for ever, and thus 
God's will alone is perpetual. Secondly on 
the part of the subject, because, to wit, a man 
wills to do a certain thing always, and this 
is a necessary condition of justice. For it does 
not satisfy the conditions of justice that one 
w’ish to observe justice in some particular mat- 
ter for the time being, because one could 
scarcely find a man willing to act unjustly 
in every case; and it is requisite that one 
should have the will to observe justice at all 
times and in all cases. 

Reply Obj. 4. Since perpetual does not 
imply perpetuity of the act of the will, it is 
not superfluous to add constant : for while the 
perpetual will denotes the purpose of observ- 
ing justice always, constant signifies a firm 
perseverance in this purpose. 

Reply Obj. 5. judge renders to each one 
what belongs to hini by way of command and 
direction, because a judge is the personifica- 
tion of justice, and the sovereign is its guar- 
dian (Ethic. V. 4). On the other hand, the 
subjects render to each one what belongs to 
him, by wa\" of e.xecution. 

Reply Obj. 6. Just as love of God includes 
love of our neighbor, as stated above (Q. 25, 
A. 1), so too the service of God includes ren- 
dering to each one his due. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether Justice Is Always Towords Another? 

IFc proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1 . It would seem that justice is 
not always towards another. For the .Apostle 
says (Rom. iii. 22) that the justice of Gad is 
by faith of Jesus Christ. Now faith does not 
concern the dealings of one man with another. 
Neither therefore does justice. 

Obj. 2. Further, according to Augustine 
(De Uloribiis Eccl. xv), it belongs to justice 
that man should direct to the service of God 
his authority over the things that arc subject 
to him. yiow the sensitive appetite is subject 
to man, according to Gen. iv. 7. where it is 
written: The lust thereof, viz. of sin, shall be 
under thee, and thou shalt have dominion 
over it. Therefore it belongs to justice to have 
dommion over one’s own appetite; so that 
justice is towards oneself. 

Obj. 3. Further, the justice of God is eter- 
nal. But nothing else is co-eternal with God. 
Therefore justice is not essentially towards 
another. 

Obj. 4, Further, man’s dealings with him- 
self need to be rectified no less than his deal- 
ings with another. Now man’s dealings are 
rectified by justice, according to Prov. xi. 5, 
The justice of the upright shall make his way 
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prosperous. Therefore justice is about our 
dealings not only with others, but also with 
ourselves. 

On the contrary, Tully says {De Officiis 
i. 7) that the object of justice is to keep men 
together in society and mutual intercourse. 
Now this implies relationship of one man to 
another. Therefore justice is concerned only 
about our dealings with others. 

1 answer that, As stated above (Q. 57, A. 1) 
since justice by its name implies equality, it 
denotes essentially relation to another, for a 
thing is equal, not to itself, but to another. 
And forasmuch as it belongs to justice to rec- 
tify human acts, as stated above (Q. 57, A. 1 : 
I-II, Q. 113, A. 1) this otherness w'hich justice 
demands must needs be between beings 
capable of action. Now actions belong to 
supposits* and wholes and. properly speak- 
ing, not to parts and forms or powers, for we 
do not say properly that the hand strikes, but 
a man with his hand, nor that heat makes a 
thing hot, but fire by heat, although such ex- 
pressions may be employed metaphorically. 
Hence, justice properly speaking demands a 
distinction of supposits, and consequently is 
only in one man towards another. Neverthe- 
less in one and the same man we may speak 
metaphorically of his various principles of 
action such as the reason, the irascible, and 
the concupiscible, as though they were so 
many agents; so that metaphorically in one 
and the same man there is said to be justice 
in so far as the reason commands the irasdltle 
and concupiscible. and these obey reason ; and 
in general in so far as to each part of man is 
ascribed what is becoming to it. Hence the 
Philosopher (Ethic, v. 11) calls this meta- 
phorical justice. 

Reply Obj. 1. The justice which faith works 
in us, is that whereby the ungodly is justified : 
it consists in the due co-ordination of the parts 
of the soul, as stated above (I-II, Q. 113, A. 1) 
where we were treating of the justification of 
the ungodly. Now this belongs to metaphori- 
cal justice, which may be found even in a 
man rvho lives all by himself. 

This suffices for the Reply to the Second 
Objection. 

Reply Obj. 3. God’s justice is from eternity 
in respect of the eternal will and purpose (and 
it is chiefly in this that justice consists) ; al- 
though it is not eternal as regards its effect, 
since nothing is co-eternal with God. 

Reply Obj. 4. Man's dealings with himself 
are sufficiently rectified by the rectification 
of the passions by the other moral virtues. 
But his dealings with others need a special 
rectification, not only in relation to the agent, 
but also in relation to the person to whom 
* Cf. P. I., Q. 29, A. 2. i Didot ed., viii. 8. 


they are directed. Hence about such dealings 
there is a special virtue, and this is justice. 

THIRD ARTICLE 
Whether Justice Is a Virtue? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that justice is 
not a virtue. For it is written (Luke xvii. 
10) ; When you shall have done all these 
things that are commanded you, say: We are 
unprofitable servants; zee have done that 
zuhich zuc ought to do. Now it is not unprofit- 
able to do a virtuous deed: for Ambrose says 
(De Ofjic. ii. 6) : We look to a profit that is 
esthnated not by pecuniary gain but by the 
acquisition of godliness. Therefore to do what 
one ought to do, is not a virtuous deed. And 
yet it is an act of justice. Therefore justice 
is not a virtue. 

Obj. 2. Further, that w'hich is done of neces- 
sity, is not meritorious. But to render to a 
man what belongs to him, as justice requires, 
is of necessity. Therefore it is not meritorious. 
Yet it is by virtuous actions that w^e gain 
merit. Therefore justice is not a virtue. 

Obj. 3. Further, every moral virtue is about 
matters of action. Now those things which 
are wwought externally are not things concern- 
ing behavior but concerning handicraft, ac- 
cording to the Philosopher (Metaph. ix).t 
Therefore since it belongs to justice to pro- 
duce externally a deed that is just in itself, it 
seems that justice is not a moral virtue. 

On the contrary, Gregory says [Moral. 
ii. 49) that the entire structure of good works 
is built on jour virtues, viz. temperance, pru- 
dence, fortitude and justice. 

I answer that, A human virtue is one which 
renders a human act and man himself good.% 
and this can be applied to justice. For a man’s 
act is made good through attaining the rule 
of reason, which is the rule whereby human 
act.s are regulated. Hence, since justice regu- 
lates human operations, it is evident that it 
renders man’s operations good, and, as Tully 
declares (De Officiis i. 7), good men are so 
called chiefly from their justice, wherefore, 
as he says again (ibid.) the luster of virtue 
appears above all in justice. 

Reply Obj. 1. When a man does what he 
ought, he brings no gain to the person to 
whom he does what he ought, but only ab- 
stains from doing him a harm. He does how- 
ever profit himself, in so far as he does what 
he ought, spontaneously and readily, and this 
is to act virtuously. Hence it is written (Wis. 
viii. 7) that Divine wisdom teacheth temper- 
ance, and przidence, and justice, and fortitude, 
•which are such things as men (i.e. virtuous 
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men) can have nothing more profitable in 
life. 

Reply Ob'], 2. Necessity is twofold. One 
arises from constraint, and this removes merit, 
since it runs counter to the will. The other 
arises from the obligation of a command, or 
from the necessity of obtaining an end, when, 
to wit, a man is uiTaldc to achieve the end of 
virtue without doing some particular thing. 
The latter necessity doe.s not remove merit, 
when a man floes voluntarily that which is 
necessary in this way. It does however ex- 
clude the credit of supererogation, according 
to 1 Cor. ix. 16, If I preach the Gospel, it is 
no glory to me, for a necessity licth upon me. 

Reply Obj. 3. Justice is concerned about 
external things, not by making them, which 
pertains to art, but by using them in our deal- 
ings with other men. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether Justice Is in the Will As Its Subject? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that justice is 
not in the will as its subject. For justice is 
sometimes called truth. But truth is not in 
the will, but in the intellect. Therefore jus- 
tice is not in the will as ics subject. 

Obj. 2. Further, justice is about our deal- 
ings with others. Now it belongs to the reason 
to direct one thing in relation to another. 
Therefore justice is not in the will as its sub- 
ject but in the reason, 

Obj. 3. Further, justice is not an intellectual 
virtue, since it is not directed to knowledge; 
wherefore it follows that it is a moral virtue. 
Now the subject of moi'al virtue is the faculty 
which is rational by participation, viz. the 
irascible and the concupiscible, as the Phi- 
losopher declares (Ethic, i, 13). Therefore 
justice is not in the will as its subject, but 
in the irascible and concupiscible. 

On the contrary, Anselm says {De Verit. 
xii) that justice is rectitude of the will ob- 
served for its oiiiii sake. 

I answer that. The subject of a virtue is the 
power whose act that virtue aims at rectify- 
ing. Now justice does not aim at directing an 
act of the cognitive power, for we are not said 
to be just through knowing something aright. 
Hence the subject of justice is not the intel- 
lect or reason which is a cognitive power. But 
since we are said to be just through doing 
something aright, and because the proximate 
principle of action is the appetitive power, 
justice must needs be in some appetitive 
power as its subject. 

Now the appetite is twofold ; namely, the 
will which is in the reason, and the sensitive 
appetite which follows on sensitive apprehen- 
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sion, and is divided into the irascible and the 
concupiscible, as stated in the First Part 
(Q. 81, A. 2). Again the act of rendering his 
due to each man cannot proceed from the 
sensitive appetite, because sensitive appre- 
hension does not go so far as to be able to 
consider the relation of one thing to another ; 
but this is proper to the reason. Therefore 
justice cannot be in the irascible or concupis- 
cible as its subject, but only in the will : hence 
the Philosopher {Ethic, v. 1) defines justice 
by an act of the will, as may be seen above 

Reply Obj. 1. Since the will is the rational 
appetite, when the rectitude of the reason 
which is called truth is imprinted on the will 
on account of its nighness to the reason, this 
imprint retains the name of truth; and hence 
it is that justice sometimes goes by the name 
of truth. 

Reply Obj. 2. The will is borne towards its 
object consequently on the apprehension of 
reason: wherefore, since the reason directs 
one thing in relation to another, the will can 
will one thing in relation to another, and this 
belongs to justice. 

Reply Obj. 3. Not only the irascible and 
concupiscible parts are rational by participa- 
tion, but the entire appetitive faculty, as 
stated in Ethic, i. 13. because all appetite is 
subject to reason. Now the will is contained 
in the appetitive faculty, wherefore it can be 
the subject of moral virtue. 

FIFTH ARTICLE 

Whether Justice Is a General Virtue? 

JVe proceed thus to the Fifth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that justice is 
not a general virtue. For justice is specified 
with the other virtues, according to Wis. viii. 
7, She teacheth temperance and prudence, and 
justice, and fortitude. Now the general is not 
specified or reckoned together with the species 
contained under the same general. Therefore 
justice is not a general virtue. 

Obj. 2. Further, as justice is accounted a 
cardinal virtue, so are temperance and forti- 
tude. Now neither temperance nor fortitude 
is reckoned to be a general virtue. Therefore 
neither should justice in any way be reck- 
oned a general virtue. 

Obj. 3. Further, justice is always towards 
others, as stated above (A. 2). But a sin com- 
mitted against one's neighbor cannot be -a 
general sin, because it is condivided witii sin 
committed against oneself. Therefore neither 
is justice a general virtue. 

On the contrary. The Philosopher says 
{Ethic, v. I) that justice is every virtue. 

I answer that, Justice, as stated above 
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(A. 2) directs man in his relations with other 
men. Now this may happen in two ways: 
first as regards his relation with individuals, 
secondly as regards his relations with others 
in general, in so far as a man who serves a 
community, serves all those who are included 
in that community. Accordingly justice in its 
proper acceptation can be directed to another 
in both these senses. Now it is evident that 
all who are included in a community, stand 
in relation to that community as parts to a 
whole ; while a part, as such, belongs to a 
whole, so that whatever is the good of a part 
can be direcred to the good of the whole. It 
follows therefore that the good of any virtue, 
vrhether such virtue direct man in relation to 
himself, or in relation to certain other indi- 
vidual persons, is referable to the common 
good, to which justice directs: so that all acts 
of virtue can pertain to justice, in so far as 
it directs man to the common good. It is in 
this sense that justice is called a general vir- 
tue. And since it belongs to the law to direct 
to the common good, as stated above (I-II, 
Q. 90, A. 2), it follows that the justice which 
is in this way styled general, is called legal 
justice, because thereby man is in harmony 
with the law which directs the acts of all the 
virtues to the common good. 

Reply Ob). 1. Justice is specified or enu- 
merated with the other virtues, not as a gen- 
eral but as a special virtue, as we shall state 
further on (AA. 7, 12). 

Reply Obj. 2. Temperance and fortitude 
are in the sensitive appetite, viz. in the con- 
cupiscible and irascible. Now these powers 
are appetitive of certain particular goods, even 
as the senses are cognitive of particulars. On 
the other hand justice is in the intellective 
appetite as its subject, which can have the 
universal good as its object, knowledge 
whereof belongs to the intellect. Hence justice 
can be a general virtue rather than temper- 
ance or fortitude. 

Reply Obj. 3. Things referable to oneself 
are referable to another, especially in regard 
to the common good. Wherefore legal justice, 
in so far as it directs to the common good, 
may be called a general virtue: and in like 
manner injustice may be called a general sin; 
hence it is written (1 Jo. iii. 4) that all sin is 
iniquity. 

SIXTH ARTICLE 

Whether Justice, As a General Virtue, Is 
Essentially the Some As All Virtue? 

TFe proceed thus to the Sixth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that justice, 
as a general virtue, is essentially the same as 
all virtue. For the Philosopher says {Ethic. 
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V. 1 ) that virtue and legal justice are the same 
as all virtue, but differ in their mode of being. 
Now things that differ merely in their mode 
of being or logically do not differ essentially. 
Therefore justice is essentially the same as 
every virtue. 

Obj. 2. Further, every virtue that is not 
essentially the same as all virtue is a part of 
virtue. Now the aforesaid justice, according 
to the Philosopher {ibid.) is not a part but 
the whole of virtue. Therefore the aforesaid 
justice is essentially the same as all virtue. 

Obj. 3. Further, the essence of a virtue 
does not change through that virtue directing 
its act to some higher end even as the habit 
of temperance remains essentially the same 
even though its act be directed to a Divine 
good. Now it belongs to legal justice that the 
acts of all the virtues are directed to a higher 
end, namely the common good of the multi- 
tude, which transcends the good of one single 
individual. Therefore it seems that legal jus- 
tice is essentially all virtue. 

Obj. 4. Further, every good of a part can 
be directed to the good of the whole, so that 
if it be not thus directed it would seem with- 
out use or purpose. But that which is in ac- 
cordance with virtue cannot be so. Therefore 
it seems that there can be no act of any virtue, 
that does not belong to general justice, which 
directs to the common good ; and so it seems 
that general justice is essentially the same as 
all virtue. 

On the contrary, The Philosopher says 
{Ethic. V. 1 ) that many are able to be virtuous 
in matters affecting themselves, but are un- 
able to be virtuous in matters relating to 
others, and (Pol. iii. 2) that the virtue of the 
good man is not strictly the same as the virtue 
of the good citizen. Now the virtue of a good 
citizen is general justice, whereby a man is 
directed to the common good. Therefore gen- 
eral justice is not the same as virtue in gen- 
eral, and it is possible to have one without 
the other. 

/ answer that, A thing is said to be general 
in two ways. First, by predication: thus ani- 
mal is general in relation to man and horse 
and the like : and in this sense that which is 
general must needs be essentially the same as 
the things in relation to which it is general, 
for the reason that the genus belongs to the 
essence of the .species, and forms part of its 
definition. Secondly a thing is said to be gen- 
eral virtually ; thus a universal cause is gen- 
eral in relation to all its effects, the sun, for 
instance, in relation to all bodies that are il- 
lumined, or transmuted by its power ; and in 
this sense there is no need for that which is 
general^ to be essentially the same as those 
things in relation to which it is general, since 
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cause and effect are not essentially the same. 
Now it is in the latter sense that, according 
to what has been said (A. S), legal justice is 
said to be a general virtue, in as much, to wit, 
as it directs the acts of the other virtues to 
its own end, and this is to move all the other 
virtues by its command ; for just as charity 
may be called a general virtue in so far as it 
directs the acts of all the virtues to the Divine 
good, so too is legal justice, in so far as it 
directs the acts of all the virtues to the com- 
mon good. Accordingly, just as charity which 
regards the Divine good as its proper object, 
is a special virtue in respect of its essence, so 
too legal justice is a special virtue in respect 
of its essence, in so far as it regards the com- 
mon good as its proper object. And thus it 
is in the sovereign principally and by way of 
a master-craft, while it is secondarily and 
administratively in his subjects. 

However the name of legal justice can be 
given to every virtue, in so far as every virtue 
is directed to the common good by the afore- 
said legal justice, which though special essen- 
tially is nevertheless virtually general. Speak- 
ing in this way, legal justice is essentially the 
same as all virtue, but differs therefrom logi- 
cally: and it is in this sense that the Philoso- 
pher speaks. 

Wherefore the Replies to the First and 
Second Objections are manifest. 

Reply Obj. 3. This argument again takes 
legal justice for the virtue commanded by 
legal justice. 

Reply Obj. 4. Every virtue strictly speak- 
ing directs its act to that virtue’s proper end: 
that it should happen to be directed to a fur- 
ther end either always or sometimes, does not 
belong to that virtue considered strictly, for 
it needs some higher virtue to direct it to that 
end. Consequently there must be one supreme 
virtue essentially distinct from every other 
virtue, which directs all the virtues to the 
common good ; and this virtue is legal justice. 

SEVENTH ARTICLE 

Whether There Is a Particular 
Besides a General Justice? 

We proceed thus to the Seventh Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that there is 
not a particular besides a general justice. For 
there is nothing superfluous in the virtues, as 
neither is there in nature. Now general jus- 
tice directs man sufficiently in all his relations 
with other men. Therefore there is no need 
for a particular justice. 

Obj. 2. Further, the species of a virtue does 
not vary according to one and many. But 
legal justice directs one man to another in 
matters relating to the multitude, as shown 
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above (AA. S, 6). Therefore there is not an- 
other species of justice directing one man to 
another in matters relating to the individual. 

Obj. 3. Further, between the individual and 
the general public stands the household com- 
munity. Consequently, if in addition to gen- 
eral justice there is a particular justice cor- 
responding to the individual, for the same 
reason there should be a domestic justice di- 
recting man to the common good of a house- 
hold: and yet this is not the case. Therefore 
neither should there be a particular besides a 
legal justice. 

On the contrary, Chrysostom in his com- 
mentary on Matth. v. 6, Blessed are they that 
hunger and thirst after justice, says (Horn, xv 
in Matth.) : By justice He signifies either the 
general virtue, or the particular virtue which 
is opposed to covetousness. 

I answer that. As stated above (A. 6), legal 
justice is not essentially the same as every 
virtue, and besides legal justice which directs 
man immediately to the common good, there 
is a need for other virtues to direct him im- 
mediately in matters relating to particular 
goods: and these virtues may be relative to 
himself or to another individual person. Ac- 
cordingly, just as in addition to legal justice 
there is a need for particular virtues to direct 
man in relation to himself, such as temper- 
ance and fortitude, so too besides legal justice 
there is need for particular justice to direct 
man in his relations to other individuals. 

Reply Obj. 1. Legal justice does indeed 
direct man sufficiently in his relations towards 
others. As regards the common good it does 
so immediately, but as to the good of the in- 
dividual, it does so mediately. Wherefore 
there is need for particular justice to direct 
a man immediately to the good of another 
individual. 

Reply Obj. 2. The common good of the 
realm and the particular good of the individual 
differ not only in respect of the many and the 
jew, but also under a formal aspect. For the 
aspect of the common good differs from the 
aspect of the individual good, even as the as- 
pect of whole differs from that of part. Where- 
fore the Philosopher says {Polit. i. 1) that 
they are wrong who maintain that the State 
and the home and the like differ only as many 
and jew and not specifically. 

Reply Obj. 3. The household community, 
according to the Philosopher {Polit. i. 2), 
differs in respect of a threefold fellowship; 
namely of husband and wife, father and son, 
master and slave, in each of which one person 
is, as it were, part of the other. Wherefore 
between such persons there is not justice sim- 
ply, but a species of justice, viz. domestic 
justice, as stated in Ethic, v. 6. 
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EIGHTH ARTICLE 
Whether Particular Justice Has a Special Matter? 

TTe proceed thus to the Eighth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that particular 
justice has no special matter. Because a gloss 
on Gen. ii. 14, Jhc joiirth river is Euphrates, 
says: Euphrates signifies “jniitjul” ; nor is it 
stated through lohat country it ftoios, because 
justice pertains to all the parts oj the soul. 
Now this would not be the case, if justice 
had a special matter, since every .special mat- 
ter belongs to a special power. Therefore 
particular justice has no special matter. 

Obj. 2. Further, Augustine says {QQ. Ixxxiii, 
qu. 61) that the soul has jour virtues whereby, 
in this life, it lives spiritually, viz. temper- 
ance, prudence, fortitude and justice; and he 
says that the fourth is justice, which pervades 
all the virtues. Therefore particular justice, 
which is one of the four cardinal virtues, has 
no special matter. 

Obj. 3. Further, justice directs man suf- 
ficiently in matters relating to others. Now 
a man can be directed to others in all matters 
relating to this life. Therefore the matter of 
justice is general and not special. 

On the contrary. The Philosopher reckons 
{Ethic. V. 2) particular justice to be specially 
about those things which belong to social 
life. 

1 answer that. Whatever can be rectified 
by reason is the matter of moral virtue, for 
this is defined in reference to right reason, 
according to the Philosopher {Ethic, ii. 6). 
Now the reason can rectify not only the inter- 
nal passions of the soul, but also external ac- 
tions, and also those external things of which 
man can make use. .\nd yet it is in respect 
of external actions and external things by 
means of which men can communicate with 
one another, that the relation of one man to 
another is to be considered ; whereas it is in 
respect of internal passions that we consider 
man’s rectitude in himself. Consequently, 
since justice is directed to others, it is not 
about the entire matter of moral virtue, but 
only about external actions and things, under 
a certain .special aspect of the object, in so far 
as one man is related to another through them. 

Reply Obj. I. It is true that justice belongs 
essentially to one part of the soul, where it 
resides as in its subject; and this is the will 
which moves by its command all the other 
parts of the soul; and accordingly justice be- 
longs to all the parts of the soul, not directly 
but by a kind of diffusion. 

Reply Obj. 2. As stated above (TTI, Q. 61, 
AA. 3. 4) , the cardinal virtues may be taken in 
* I -II , Q. 23, A. 4; Q. 31, A. 1 ; Q. 35, A. 1. 


two ways ; first as special virtues, each having 
a determinate matter ; secondly, as cerain gen- 
eral modes of virtue. In this latter sense Au- 
gustine speaks in the passage quoted : for he 
says that prudence is knoivlcdge of what we 
should seek and avoid, temperance is the curb 
on the lust for fleeting pleasures, jortitifdc is 
strength oj mind in bearing with passing 
trials, justice is the love of God and our neigh- 
bor which pervades the other virtues, that is 
to say, is the common principle of the entire 
order between one man and another. 

Reply Obj. 3. A man's internal passion? 
which are a part of moral matter, are not in 
themselves directed to another man, which 
belongs to the specific nature of justice ; \’ei 
their effects, i.e. external actions, are capable 
of being directed to another man. Conse- 
quently it does not follow that the matter oi 
justice is general. 

NINTH ARTICLE 

Whether Justice Is obout the Possions? 

TPe proceed thus to the Ninth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that justice is 
about the passions. For the Philosopher says 
{Ethic, ii. 3) that moral virtue is about pleas- 
ure and pain. Now pleasure or delight, and 
pain are passions, as stated above when we 
were treating of the passions. Therefore jus- 
tice, being a moral virtue, is about the pas- 
sions. 

Obj. 2. Further, justice is the means of 
rectifying a man’s operations in relation to 
another man. Now such like operations can- 
not be rectified unless the passions be recti- 
fied, because it is owing to disorder of the 
passions that there is disorder in the aforesaid 
operation.? : thus sexual lust leads to adultery, 
and overmuch love of money leads to theft. 
Therefore justice must needs be about the 
passions. 

Obj. 3. Further, even as particular justice 
is towards another person so is legal justice. 
Now legal justice is about the passions, else 
it would not extend to all the virtues, some of 
which are evidently about the passions. There- 
fore justice i.3 about the passions. 

On the contrary. The Philosopher says 
{Ethic, v. 1) that justice is about operations. 

/ answer that, The true answer to this ques- 
tion may be gathered from a twofold source. 
First from the subject of justice, i.e. from the 
will, whose movements or acts are not pas- 
sions, as stated above (I-II, Q. 22, A. 3; Q. 59, 
A. 4). for it is only the sensitive appetite 
whose movement.? are called passions. Hence 
justice is not about the passions, as are tem- 
perance and fortitude, which are in the iras- 
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cible and concupiscible parts. Secondly, on 
the part of the matter, because justice is about 
a man’s relations with another, and we are not 
directed immediately to another by the in- 
ternal passions. Therefore justice is not about 
the passions. 

Reply Obj. 1. Not every moral virtue is 
about pleasure and pain as its proper matter, 
since fortitude is about fear and daring: but 
every moral virtue is directed to pleasure and 
pain, as to ends to be acquired, for, as the 
Philosopher says {Ethic, vii. 11), pleasure and 
pain are the principal aid in respect of which 
we say that this is an evil, and that a good: 
and in this way too they belong to justice, 
since a man is not just unless he rejoice in 
just actions. {Ethic, i. S). 

Reply Obj. 2. External operations are as it 
were between external things, which are their 
matter, and internal passions, which are their 
origin. Now it happens sometimes that there 
is a defect in one of these, without there being 
a defect in the other. Thus a man may steal 
another’s property, not through the desire to 
have the thing, but through the will to hurt 
the man; or vice versa, a man may covet 
another's property without wishing to steal it. 
Accordingly the directing of operations in so 
far as they tend towards external things, be- 
longs to justice, but in so far as they arise 
from the passions, it belongs to the other 
moral virtues which are about the passions. 
Hence justice hinders theft of another’s prop- 
erty, in so far as stealing is contrary to the 
equality that should be maintained in exter- 
nal things, while liberality hinders it as re- 
sulting from an immoderate desire for wealth. 
Since, however, external operations take their 
species, not from the internal passions but 
from external things as being their objects, 
it follows that, external operations are essen- 
tially the matter of justice rather than of the 
other moral virtues. 

Reply Obj. 3. The common good is the end 
of each individual member of a community, 
just as the good of the whole is the end of 
each part. On the other hand the good of one 
individual is not the end of another individ- 
ual: wherefore legal justice which is directed 
to the common good, is more capable of ex- 
tending to the internal passions whereby man 
is disposed in some way or other in himself, 
than particular justice which is directed to 
the good of another individual: although legal 
justice extends chiefly to other virtues in the 
point of their external operations, in so far, 
to wit, as the law commands us to perform the 
actions of a courageous person . . . the actions 
of a temperate person . . . and the actions of 
a gentle person. {Ethic, v. 5). 

* Didot ed , ix. 5. Cf. Ethic v. 4. 
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TENTH ARTICLE 

Whether the Mean of Justice Is the Real Mean? 

We proceed thus to the Tenth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the mean 
of justice is not the real mean. For the generic 
nature remains entire in each species. Now 
moral virtue is defined {Ethic, ii. 6) to be an 
elective habit which observes the mean fixed, 
in our regard, by reason. Therefore justice 
observes the rational and not the real mean. 

Obj. 2. Further, in things that are good 
simply, there is neither excess nor defect, and 
consequently neither is there a mean ; as is 
clearly the case with the virtues, according to 
Ethic, ii. 6. Now justice is about things that 
are good simply, as stated in Ethic, v. There- 
fore justice does not observe the real mean. 

Obj. 3. Further, the reason why the other 
virtues are said to observe the rational and 
not the real mean, is because in their case the 
mean varies according to different persons, 
since what is too much for one is too little 
for another {Ethic, ii. 6). Now this is also 
the case in justice: for one who strikes a 
prince does not receive the same punishment 
as one who strikes a private individual. There- 
fore justice also observes, not the real, but the 
rational mean. 

On the contrary, The Philosopher says 
{Ethic, ii. 6, V. 4) that the mean of justice is 
to be taken according to arithmetical propor- 
tion, so that it is the real mean. 

I answer that. As stated above (A. 9: I-II, 
Q. 59, A. 4), the other moral virtues are chiefly 
concerned with the passions, the regulation of 
which is gauged entii ely by a comparison with 
the very man who is the subject of those 
passions, in so far as his anger and desire are 
vested ■with their various due circumstances. 
Hence the mean in such like virtues is meas- 
ured not by the proportion of one thing to 
another, but merely by comparison -with the 
virtuous man himself, so that with them the 
mean is only that which is fixed by reason in 
our regard. 

On the other hand, the matter of justice is 
external operation, in so far as an operation 
or the thing used in that operation is duly 
proportionate to another person, wherefore 
the mean of justice consists in a certain pro- 
portion of equality between the external thing 
and the external person. Now equality is the 
real mean between greater and less, as stated! 
in Meiaph. x:* wherefore justice observes the’ 
real mean. 

Reply Obj. 1. This real mean is also the 
rational mean, wherefore justice satisfies the 
conditions of a moral virtue. 

Reply Obj. 2. We may speak of a thing 
being "ood simply in two ways. First a thing 
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may be good in every way : thus the virtues 
are good ; and there is neither mean nor ex- 
tremes in things that are good simply in this 
sense. Secondly a thing is said to be good 
simply through being good absolutely i.e. in 
its nature, although it may become evil 
through being abused. Such are riches and 
honors ; and in the like it is possible to find 
excess, deficiency and mean, as regards men 
who can use them well or ill; and it is in this 
sense that justice is about things that are 
good simply. 

Reply Ob]. 3. The injury inflicted bears a 
different proportion to a prince from that 
which it bears to a private person : wherefore 
each injury requires to be equalized by ven- 
geance in a different way; and this implies 
a real and not merely a rational diversity. 

ELEVENTH ARTICLE 

Whet-her fhe Act of Justice Is to Render 
to Each One His Own? 

IVe proceed thus to the Eleventh Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the act of 
justice is not to render to each one his own. 
For Augustine {De Trin. xiv. 9) ascribes to 
justice the act of succoring the needy. Now 
in succoring the needy we give them what is 
not theirs but ours. Therefore the act of jus- 
tice does not consist in rendering to each one 
his own. 

Obj. 2. Further, Tully says {De Offic. i. 7) 
that beneficence which we may call kindness 
or liberality, belongs to justice. Now it per- 
tains to liberality to give to another of one’s 
own, not of what is his. Therefore the act of 
justice does not consist in rendering to each 
one his own. 

Obj. 3. Further, it belongs to justice not 
only to distribute things duly, but also to 
repress injurious actions, such as murder, 
adultery and so forth. But the rendering to 
each one of what is his seems to belong solely 
to the distribution of things. Therefore the 
act of justice is not sufficiently described by 
saying that it consists in rendering to each one 
his own. 

On the contrary, Ambrose says {De Offic. 
i. 24) ; It is justice that renders to each one 
what is his, and claims not another’s prop- 
erty ; it disregards its own profit in order to 
preserve the common equity. 

I answer that. As stated above (AA. 8, 10), 
the matter of justice is an external operation, 
in so far as either it or the thing we use by it 
is made proportionate to some other person 
to whom we are related by justice. Now each 
man’s own is that which is due to him ac- 
cording to equality of proportion. Therefore 
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the proper act of justice is nothing else than 
to render to each one his own. 

Reply Obj. 1. Since justice is a cardinal 
virtue, other secondary virtues, such as mercy, 
liberality and the like are connected with it, 
as we shall state further on (Q. 80, A. 1). 
Wherefore to succor the needy, which belongs 
to mercy or pity, and to be liberally benefi- 
cent, which pertains to liberality, are by a 
kind of reduction ascribed to justice as to 
their principal virtue. 

This suffices for the Reply to the Second 
Objection. 

Reply Obj. 3. As the Philosopher states 
{Ethic. V. 4), in matters of justice, the name 
of profit is extended to whatever is excessive, 
and whatever is deficient is called loss. The 
reason for this is that justice is first of all 
and more commonly exercised in voluntary 
interchanges of things, such as buying and 
selling, wherein those expressions are prop- 
erly employed ; and yet they are transferred 
to all other matters of justice. The same ap- 
plies to the rendering to each one of what is 
his own. 

TWELFTH ARTICLE 

Whether Justice Stands Foremost 
among All Moral Virtues? 

TFe proceed thus to the Twelfth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that justice 
does not stand foremost among all the moral 
virtues. Because it belongs to justice to ren- 
der to each one what is his, whereas it belongs 
to liberality to give of one’s own, and this 
is more virtuous. Therefore liberality is a 
greater virtue than justice. 

Obj. 2. Further, nothing is adorned by a 
less excellent thing than itself. Now magna- 
nimity is the ornament both of justice and of all 
the virtues, according to Ethic, iv. 3. There- 
fore magnanimity is more excellent than jus- 
tice. 

Obj. 3. Further, virtue is about that which 
is difficidt and good, as stated in Ethic, ii. 3. 
But fortitude is about more difficult things 
than justice is, since it is about dangers of 
death, according to Ethic, iii. 6. Therefore 
fortitude is more excellent than justice. 

On the contrary, Tully says {De Offic. 
i. 7) ; Justice is the most resplendent of the 
virtues, and gives its name to a good man. 

I answer that, If we speak of legal justice, 
it is evident that it stands foremost among all 
the moral virtues, for as much as the commo’i 
good transcends the individual good of one 
person. In this sense the Philosopher declares 
{Ethic. V. 1) that the most excellent of the 
virtues tuould seem to be justice, and more 
glorious than cither the evening nr the morn- 
ing star. But, even if we speak of particular 
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justice, it excels the other moral virtues for 
two reasons. The first reason may be taken 
from the subject, because justice is in the 
more excellent part of the soul, viz. the 
rational appetite or will, whereas the other 
moral virtues are in the sensitive appetite, 
whereunto appertain the passions which are 
the matter of the other moral virtues. The 
second reason is taken from the object, be- 
cause the other virtues are commendable in 
respect of the sole good of the virtuous per- 
son himself, whereas justice is praiseworthy 
in respect of the virtuous person being well 
disposed towards another, so that justice is 
somewhat the good of another person, as 
stated in Ethic, v. 1. Hence the Philosopher 
sa 3 's (Rhet. i. 9) : The greatest virtues must 
needs be those which are most profitable to 
other persons, because virtue is a jactdly of 
doing good to others. For this reason the 
greatest honors are accorded the brave and 
the just, since bravery is useful to others in 
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warfare, and justice is useful to others both 
in warfare and in time of peace. 

Reply Obj. 1. Although the liberal man 
gives of his own, yet he does so in so far as 
he takes into consideration the good of his 
own virtue, while the just man gives to an- 
other what is his, through consideration of 
the common good, hloreover justice is ob- 
served towards all, whereas liberality cannot 
extend to all. Again liberality which gives of 
a man’s own is based on justice, whereby one 
renders to each man what is his. 

Reply Obj. 2. When magnanimity is added 
to justice it increases the latter’s goodness ; 
and yet without justice it would not even be 
a virtue. 

Reply Obj. 3. Although fortitude is about 
the most difficult things, it is not about the 
best, for it is only useful in warfare, whereas 
justice is useful both in war and in peace, as 
stated above. 


QUESTION 59 
Of injustice 

(In Four Articles) 


We must now consider injustice, under 
which head there are four points of inquiry: 

(1) Whether injustice is a special vice? 

(2) Whether it is proper to the unjust man 
to do unjust deeds? (3) Whether one can 
suffer injustice willingly? (4) Whether injus- 
tice is a mortal sin according to its genus? 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether Injustice Is a Special Vice? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that injustice 
is not a special vice. For it is written (1 Jo. 
iii. 4) : All sin is iniquity.* Now iniquity 
would seem to be the same as injustice, be- 
cause justice is a kind of equality, so that 
injustice is apparently the same as inequality 
or iniquity. Therefore injustice is not a 
special sin. 

Obj. 2. Further, no special sin is contrary 
to all the virtues. But injustice is contrary 
to all the virtues : for as regards adultery it 
is opposed to chastity, as regards murder it 
is opposed to meekness, and in like manner as 
regards the other sins. Therefore injustice 
is not a special sin, 

Obj. 3. Further, injustice is opposed to 
justice which is in the will. But every sin is 
in the will, as Augustine declares (De Duabus 
Anim. x). Therefore injustice is not a special 
sin. 


On the contrary, Injustice is contrary to 
justice. But justice is a special virtue. There- 
fore injustice is a special vice. 

1 answer that, Injustice is twofold. First 
there is illegal injustice which is opposed to 
legal justice: and this is essentially a special 
vice, in so far as it regards a special object, 
namely the common good which it contemns ; 
and yet it is a general vice, as regards the 
intention, since contempt of the common good 
may lead to all kinds of sin. Thus too all 
vices, as being repugnant to the common good, 
have the character of injustice, as though they 
arose from injustice, in accord with what has 
been said above about justice (Q. 58, A.A.. 
5, 6). Secondly we speak of injustice in ref- 
erence to an inequality between one person 
and another, when one man wishes to have 
more goods, riches for example, or honors, 
and less evils, such as toil and losses, and 
thus injustice has a special matter and is a 
particular vice opposed to particular justice. 

Reply Obj. 1. Even a.s legal justice is re- 
ferred to human common good, so Divine jus- 
tice is referred to the Divine good, to which 
all sin is repugnant, and in this sense all sin 
is said to be iniquity. 

Reply Obj. 2. Even particular justice is 
indirectly opposed to all the virtues ; in so 
far, to wit, as even external acts pertain both 
to justice and to the other moral virtues, al- 


* Vulg ., — Whosoever committeth sin, comitteth also iniquity; and sm is iniquity. 
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though in different wavs as stated above 
(Q. 5S, A. 9, ad 2). 

Reply Oh). 3. The will, like the reason, ex- 
teaids to all moral matters, i.e. passions and 
those external operations that relate to another 
person. On the other hand justice perfects the 
will solely in the point of its extending to 
operations that relate to another: and the 
same applies to injustice. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether a Man Is Called Unjust through Doing 
an Unjust Thing? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that a man is 
called unjust through doing an unjust thing. 
For habits are specified by their objects, as 
stated above (I-II, Q. 54, A. 2). Now the 
proper object of justice is the just, and the 
proper object of injustice is the unjust. There- 
fore a man should be called just through doing 
a just thing, and unjust through doing an un- 
just thing. 

Ob). 2. Further, the Philosopher declares 
{Ethic. V. 9) that they hold a false opinion 
who maintain that it is in a man’s power to 
do suddenly an unjust thing, and that a just 
man is no less capable of doing what is unjust 
than an unjust man. But this opinion would 
not be false unless it were proper to the unjust 
man to do what is unjust. Therefore a man 
is to be deemed unjust from the fact that he 
does an unjust thing. 

Ob). 3. Further, every virtue bears the 
same relation to its proper act, and the same 
applies to the contrary vices. But whoever 
does what is intemperate, is said to be in- 
temperate. Therefore whoever does an unjust 
thing, is said to be unjust. 

On the contrary. The Philosopher says 
(Ethic. V. 6) that a man 7nay do an unjust 
thing without being unjust. 

1 answer that, Even as the object of justice 
is something equal in external things, so too 
the object of injustice is something unequal, 
through more or less being assigned to some 
person than is due to him. To this object the 
habit of injustice is compared by means of its 
proper act which is called an injustice. Ac- 
cordingly it may happen in two V'ays that a 
man who does an unjust thing, is not unjust; 
first, on account of a lack of correspondence 
between the operation and its proper object. 
For the operation takes its species and name 
from its direct and not from its indirect ob- 
ject : and in things directed to an end the 
direct is that which is intended, and the in- 
direct is what is beside the intention. Hence 
if a rnan do that which is unjust, without 
intending to do an unjust thing, for instance if 
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he do it through ignorance, being unaware 
that it is unjust, properly speaking he does 
an unjust thing, not directly, but only indi- 
rectly, and, as il were, doing materially that 
which is unjust; hence such an operation is 
not called an injustice. Secondly, this may 
happen on account of a lack of proportion 
between the operation and the habit. For an 
injustice may sometimes arise from a passion, 
for instance, anger or desire, and sometimes 
from choice, for instance when the injustice it- 
self is the direct object of one’s complacency. 
In the latter case properly speaking it arises 
from a habit, because whenever a man has 
a habit, whatever befits that habit is, of itself, 
pleasant to him. Accordingly, to do what is 
unjust intentionally and by choice is proper 
to the unjust man, in which sense the unjust 
man is one who has the habit of injustice: 
but a man may do what is unjust, uninten 
tionally or through passion, without having 
the habit of injustice. 

Reply Obj. 1. habit is specified by its 
object in its direct and formal acceptation, 
not in its material and indirect acceptation. 

Reply Obj. 2. It is not easy for any man to 
do an unjust thing from choice, as though it 
were pleasing for its own sake and not for the 
sake of something else: this is proper to one 
who has the habit, as the Philosopher declares 
(ibid.). 

Reply Obj. 3. The object of temperance 
is not something established externally, as is 
the object of justice: the object of temperance, 
i.e. the temperate thing, depends entirely on 
proportion to the man himself. Consecpiently 
what is accidental and unintentional cannot 
be said to be temperate either materially or 
formally. In like manner neither can it be 
called intemperate; and in this respect there 
is dissimilarity between justice and the other 
moral virtues; but as regards the proportion 
between operation and habit, there is similar- 
ity in all respects. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether We Can Suffer Injustice Willingly? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection ]. It would seem that one can 
suffer injustice willingly. For injustice is in- 
equality, as stated above (A. 2). Now a man 
by injuring himself, departs from equality, 
even as by injuring another. Therefore a man 
can do an injustice to himself, even as to an- 
other. But whoever does himself an injustice, 
does so involuntarily. Therefore a man can 
voluntarily suffer injustice especially if it be 
inflicted by himself. 

Obj. 2. Further, no man is punished by 
the civil law, except for having committed 
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some injustice. Now suicides were formerly 
punishcfi according to the law of the state by 
being deprived of an honorable burial, as the 
Philosopher declares {Ethic, v. 11). There- 
fore a man can do himself an injustice, and 
consequently it may happen that a man suf- 
fers injustice voluntarily. 

Obj. 3. Further, no man does an injustice 
save to one who suffers that injustice. But 
it may happen that a man does an injustice 
to one who wishes it, for instance if he sell 
him a thing for more than it is worth. There- 
fore a man may happen to suffer an injustice 
voluntarily. 

On the contrary, To suffer an injustice and 
to do an injustice are contraries. Nov/ no man 
does air injustice against his will. Therefore 
on the other hand no man suffers an injustice 
except against his will. 

I answer that, Action by its very nature 
proceeds from an agent, whereas passion as 
such is from another; wherefore the same 
thing in the same respect cannot be both 
agent and patient, as stated in Phys. iii. 1, 
viii. 5, Now the proper principle of action in 
man is the will, wherefore man does properly 
and essentially what he does voluntarily, and 
on the other hand a man suffers properly what 
he suffers against his will, since in so far as he 
is willing, he is a principle in himself, and so, 
considered thus, he is active rather than pas- 
sive. Accordingl}' we must conclude that 
properly and strictl}' speaking no man can 
do an injustice except voluntarily, nor suffer 
an injustice save incoluntarily : but that ac- 
cidentally and materially =o to speak, it is 
possible for that which is unjust in itself 
either to be done involuntarily (as when a 
man does anything unintentionally), or to be 
suffered voluntarily (as when a man volunta- 
rily gives to another more than he owes him). 

Reply Obj. 1. When one man gives volun- 
tarily to another that which he does not ow'e 
him, he causes neither injustice nor inequality. 
For a man's owmership depends on his will, 
so there is no disproportion if he forfeit some- 
thing of his owm free-will, either by his owm 
or by another’s action. 

Reply Obj. 2. An individual person maj' 
be considered in two w'ays. First, with regard 
to himself ; and thus, if he inflict an injury on 
himself, it may come under the head of some 
other kind of sin. intemperance for instance 
or imprudence, hut not injustice ; because in- 
justice no less than justice, is ahvays referred 
to another person. Secondly, this or that man 
may be considered as belonging to the State 
as part thereof, or as belonging to God, as 
His creature and image; and thus a man who 
kills himself, does an injury not indeed to 

* Peter Lombard, Sentent. iii. D. 23. 


himself, but to the State and to God. Where- 
fore he is punished in accordance with both 
Divine and human law, even as the Apostle 
declares in respect of the fornicator (f Cor. 
hi. 17) : // any man violate the temple oj God, 
him shall God destroy. 

Reply Obj. 3. Suffering is the effect of ex- 
ternal action. Now in the point of doing and 
suffering injustice, the material element is 
that which is done externally, considered in 
itself, as stated above (A. 2), and the formal 
and essential element is on the part of the 
w'ill of agent and patient, as stated above 
(A, 2). Accordingly wm must reply that in- 
justice suffered by one man and injustice done 
by another man always accompany one an- 
other, in the material sense. But if we speak 
in the formal .‘^ense a man can do an injustice 
wnth the intention of doing an injustice, and 
yet the other man does not suffer an injustice, 
because he suffers voluntarily; and on the 
other hand a man can suffer an injustice if he 
suffer an injustice against his will, while the 
man who does the injury unknowingly, does 
an injustice, not formally but only materially. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whe^her Whoever Does on Injustice Sins Mortally? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that not every- 
one who does an injustice sins mortally. For 
venial sin is opposed to mortal sin. Now it is 
sometimes a venial sin to do an injury; for 
the Philosopher says {Ethic, v. 8) in reference 
to those who act unjustly; Whatever they do 
not merely in ignorance but through ignorance 
is a venial matter. Therefore not everyone 
that does an injustice sins mortally. 

Obj. 2. Further, he who does an injustice 
in a small matter, departs but slightly from 
the mean. Now this seems to be insignificant 
and should be accounted among the least of 
evils, as the Philosopher declares {Ethic, ii. 9). 
Therefore not everyone that does an injustice 
sins mortally. 

Obj. 3. Further, charity is the mother of 
all the virtues and it is through being con 
trary thereto that a sin is called mortal. But 
not all the sins contrar}' to the other virtues 
are mortal. Therefore neither is it always a 
mortal sin to do an injustice. 

On the contrary, \Vhatever is contrary tO 
the law of God is a mortal sin. Now whoever; 
does an injustice does that which is conteai^ 
to the law of God, since it amounts eitheT'td 
theft, or to adultery, or to murder, or to some-f 
thing of the kind, as will be shown further on 
(Q. 64, seqq.). Therefore whoever does an 
injustice sins mortally. 

I answer that, As stated above (I-II, Q. 72, 
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A. S), when we w'ere treating of the distinc- 
tion of sins, a mortal sin is one that is con- 
trary to charity which gi\-es life to the soul. 
Now every injury inflicted on another person 
IS of itself contrary to charity, which moves us 
to will the good of another. .\nd so since in- 
justice always consists in an injury inflicted 
on another person, it is evident that to do an 
injustice is a mortal sin according to its genus. 

Reply Ob]. 1. This saying of the Philoso- 
pher is to be understood as referring to igno- 
rance of fact, which he calls ignorance of par- 
ticular circunistauces* and which deserves 
pardon, and not to ignorance of the law which 
does not excuse; and he who does an injustice 
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through ignorance, does no injustice except 
accidentally, as stated above (A. 2). 

Reply Oh], 2. He who does an injustice 
in small matters falls short of the perfection 
on an unjust deed, in so far as what he does 
may be deemed not altogether contrary to 
the will of the person who suffers therefrom; 
for instance, if a man take an apple or some 
such thing from another man, in which case 
it is probable that the latter is not hurt or 
displeased. 

Reply Ob'], 3. The sins which are contrary 
to the other virtues are not always hurtful to 
another person, but imply a disorder affecting 
human passions ; hence there is no comparison. 
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Of Judgment 

(In Six Articles) 


In due sequence we must consider judgment, 
under which head there are six points of in- 
quiry: (1) Whether judgment is an act of 
justice? (2) Whether it is lawful to judge? 
(3) Whether judgment should be based on 
suspicions? (4) Whether doubts should be 
interpreted favorably? (5) Whether judg- 
ment should ahvays be given according to the 
written law? (6) Whether judgment is per- 
verted by being usurped? 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether Judgment Is on Act of Justice? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that judgment 
is not an act of justice. The Philosopher says 
[Eihic. i. 3) that everyone judges well of what 
he k)!ows, so that judgment would seem to 
belong to the cognitive faculty. Now the cog- 
nitive faculty is perfected by prudence. There- 
fore judgment belongs to prudence rather than 
to justice, which is in the will, as stated above 
(Q. 58, A. 4). 

Obj. 2. Further, the Apostle says (1 Cor. 
ii. 15): The spiritual man judgeth all things. 
Now man is made spiritual chiefly by the vir- 
tue of charity, which is poured forth in our 
hearts by the Holy Ghost Who is given to us 
(Rom. V. 5). Therefore judgment belongs to 
charity rather than to justice. 

Obj. 3. Further, it iielonvs to every virtue 
to judge aright of its proper matter, because 
the virtuous man is the rule and measure in 
everything, according to the Philosopher 
{Ethic, hi. 4). Therefore judgment does not 
belong to justice any more than to the other 
moral virtues. 

* Ethic, iii. 1. 


Obj. 4. Further, judgment would seem to 
belong only to judges. But the act of justice 
is to be found in every just man. Since then 
judges are not the only just men, it seems that 
judgment is not the proper act of justice. 

On the contrary, It is written (Ps. xciii. 
15): Until justice be turned into judgment. 

I answer that, Judgment properly denotes 
the act of a judge as such. Now a judge 
{judex) is so called because he asserts the 
right {jus dicens) and right is the object of 
justice, as stated above (Q. 57, A. 1). Conse- 
quently the original meaning of the word 
judgment is a statement or decision of the 
just or right. Now to decide rightly about 
virtuous deeds proceeds, properly speaking, 
from the virtuous habit; thus a chaste person 
decides rightly about matters relating to chas- 
tity. Therefore judgment, which denotes a 
right decision about what is just, belongs 
properly to justice. For this reason the Phi- 
losopher says {Ethic, v. 4) that men have re- 
course to a judge as to one who is the personi- 
fication of justice. 

Reply Obj. 1. The word judgment, from its 
original meaning of a right decision about 
what is just, has been extended to signify a 
right decision in any matter whether specu- 
lative or practical. Now a right judgment 
in any matter requires two things. The first 
is the virtue itself that pronounces judg- 
ment: and in this way, judgment is an act 
of reason, because it belongs to the reason 
to pronounce or define. The other is the 
disposition of the one who judges, on which 
depends his aptness for judging aright. In 
this way, in matters of justice, judgment 
proceeds from justice, even as in matters of 
fortitude, it proceeds from fortitude. Accord- 
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Ingly judgment is an act of justice in so far as 
justice inclines one to judge aright, and of 
prudence in so far as prudence pronounces 
judgment; wherefore avivEm; which belongs 
to prudence is said to judge rightly, as stated 
above (Q. 51, A. 3). 

Reply Obj. 2. The spiritual man, by reason 
of the habit of charity, has an inclination to 
judge aright of all things according to the 
Divine rules ; and it is in conformity with 
these that he pronounces judgment through 
the gift of wisdom; even as the just man pro- 
nounces judgment through the virtue of pru- 
dence conformably with the ruling of the law. 

Reply Obj. 3. The other virtues regulate 
man in himself, whereas justice regulates man 
in his dealings with others, as shown above 
(Q. 58, A. 2). Kow man is master in things 
concerning himself, but not in matters relat- 
ing to others. Consequently where the other 
virtues are in question, there is no need for 
judgment other than that of a virtuous man, 
taking judgment in its broader sense, as ex- 
plained above (ad\). But in matters of justice, 
there is further need for the judgment of a 
superior, who is able to reprove both, and to 
put his hand between both.* Hence judgment 
belongs more specifically to justice than to 
any other virtue. 

Reply Obj. 4. Justice is in the sovereign as 
a master-virtue, t commanding and prescribing 
what is just; while it is in the subjects, as an 
executive and administrative virtue. Hence 
judgment, which denotes a decision of what is 
just, belongs to justice, considered as existing 
chiefly in one who has authority. 

SECOND ARTICLE 
Whether It Is Lawful to Judge? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem unlawful to 
judge. For nothing is punished e.xcept what 
is unlawful. Now those who judge are threat- 
ened with punishment, which those who judge 
not will escape, according to hlatth. vii. 1, 
Judge not, and ye shall not be judged. There- 
fore it is unlawful to judge. 

Obj. 2. Further, it is written (Rom. xiv. 4) ; 
Who art thou that judgest another man’s ser- 
vant. To his own lord he standeth or jalleth. 
Now God is the Lord of all. Therefore to no 
man is it lawful to judge. 

Obj. 3. Further, no man is sinless, accord- 
ing to 1 Jo. i. 8, // we say that we have no sin, 
we deceive ourselves. Now it is unlawful for 
a sinner to judge, according to Rom. ii. 1, 
Thou art inexcusable, O man, whosoever thou 
art, that judgest ; for wherein thou judgest 
* Job ix. 33. t Cf. Q. .S8, A. 6. 
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another, thou condemnest thyself, for thou 
dost the same things which thou judgest. 
Therefore to no man is it lawful to judge. 

On the contrary. It is written (Deut. xvi. 
18) ; Thou shalt appoint judges and magis- 
trates in all thy gates . . . that they may judge 
the people with just judgment. 

I answer that, Judgment is lawful in so far 
as it is an act of justice. Now it follows from 
what has been stated above (A. 1, ad 1, 3) 
that three conditions are requisite for a judg- 
ment to be an act of justice ; first, that it pro- 
ceed from the inclination of justice; secondly, 
that it come from one who is in authority ; 
thirdly, that it be pronounced according to 
the right ruling of prudence. If any one of 
these be lacking, the judgment will be faulty 
and unlawful. First, wdien it is contrary to 
the rectitude of justice, and then it is called 
perverted or unjust: secondly, when a man 
judges about matters wherein he has no au- 
thority, and this is called judgment by usur- 
pation: thirdly, when the reason lacks cer- 
tainty, as when a man, without any solid 
motive, forms a judgment on some doubtful 
or hidden matter, and then it is called judg- 
ment by suspicion or rash judgment. 

Reply Obj. 1. In these words Our Lord 
forbids rash judgment which is about the 
inward intention, or other uncertain things, 
as Augustine states {De Sertn. Dom. in Monte 
ii. 18). Or else He forbids judgment about 
Divine things, which we ought not to judge, 
but simply believe, since they are above us, 
as Hilary declares in his commentary on 
Matth, v. Or again according to Chrysostom f 
He forbids the judgment which proceeds not 
from benevolence but from bitterness of heart. 

Reply Obj. 2. .A judge is appointed as God’s 
servant ; wherefore it is written (Deut. i. 16) ; 
Judge that which is just, and further on [verse 
17), because it is the judgment of God. 

Reply Obj. 3. Those who stand guilty of 
grievous sins should not judge those who are 
guilty of the same or lesser sins, as Chrysos- 
tomt says on the words of Alatth. vii. 1, 
Judge not. .Above all does this hold when such 
sins are public, because there would be an 
occasion of scandal arising in the hearts of 
others. If however they are not public but 
hidden, and there be an urgent necessity for 
the judge to pronounce judgment, because it 
is his duty, he can repro\'e or judge with hu- 
mility and fear. Hence Augustine says [De 
Senn. Dom. in Jlontc, ii. 19) ; If we find that 
ivc are guilty of the same sin as another man, 
we should groan together with him, and invite 
him to strive against it together with us. And 
yet it is not through acting thus that a man 


t Horn. xvii. in Matth. in the Opus Iinperjeclum falsely ascribed to S. John Chrysostom. t Horn, xxiv. 
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condemns himself so as to deserve to be con- 
demned once again, but when, in condemning 
another, he shows himself to be equally de- 
serving of condemnation on account of an- 
other or a like sin. 


THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether It Is Unlawful to Form a Judgment 
from Suspicions? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that it is not 
unlawful to form a judgment from suspicions. 
For suspicion is seemingly an uncertain opin- 
ion about an evil, wherefore the Philosopher 
states {Ethic, vi. 3) that suspicion is about 
both the true and the false. Now it is impos- 
sible to have any but an uncertain opinion 
about contingent singulars. Since then human 
judgment is about human acts, which are about 
singular and contingent m.atters, it seems that 
no judgment would be lawful, if it were not 
lawful to judge from suspicions. 

Obj. 2. Further, a man does his neighbor 
an injury by judging him unlawfully. But an 
evil suspicion consists in nothing more than 
a man’s opinion, and consequently does not 
seem to pertain to the injury of another man. 
Therefore judgment based on suspicion is not 
unlawful. 

Obj. 3. Further, if it is unlawful, it must 
needs be reducible to an injustice, since judg- 
ment is an act of justice, as stated above 
(A. 1). Now an injustice is always a mortal 
sin according to its genus, as stated above 
(Q. 59, A. 4). Therefore a judgment based on 
suspicion would always be a mortal sin, if it 
were unlawful. But this is false, because u>e 
cannot avoid suspicions, according to a gloss 
of Augustine (Tract, xc, in Joan.) on 1 Cor. 
iv. 5, Judge not before the time. Therefore a 
judgment based on suspicion would seem not 
to be unlawful. 

On the contrary, Chrysostom* in comment- 
on the words of INIatth. vii. 1, Judge not, etc., 
says: By this commandment Our Lord docs 
not forbid Christians to reprove others from 
kindly motives, but that Christian should 
despise Christian by boasting his own right- 
eousness, by hating and condemning others 
for the most part on mere suspicion. 

I answer that. As Tully says {De Invent. 
Rhet. ii), suspicion denotes evil thinking 
based on slight indications, and this is due to 
three causes. First, from a man being evil 
in himself, and from this very fact, as though 
conscious of his own wickedness, he is prone 
to think evil of others, according to Eccles. 


X. 3, The fool when he walkcth in the way, 
whereas he himself is a fool, esteemeth all men 
fools. Secondly, this is due to a man being ill 
disposed towards another : for when a man 
hates or despises another, or is angry with or 
envious of him, he is led by slight indications 
to think evil of him, because everyone easily 
believes what he desires. Thirdly, this is due 
to long experience: wherefore the Philosopher 
says {Rhet. ii. 13) that old people are very 
suspicious, for they have often experienced 
the faults of others. The first two causes of 
suspicion evidently connote perversity of the 
affections, while the third diminishes the na- 
ture of suspicion, in as much as experience 
leads to certainty which is contrary to the 
nature of suspicion. Consequently suspicion 
denotes a certain amount of vice, and the 
further it goes, the more vicious it is. 

Now there are three degrees of suspicion. 
The first degree is when a man begins to 
doubt of another's goodness from slight indi- 
cations. This is a venial and a light sin; for 
it belongs to human temptation without tvhich 
no man can go through this life, according to 
a gloss on 1 Cor. iv. 5, Judge not before the 
time. The second degree is when a man, from 
slight indications, esteems another man's 
wickedness as certain. This is a mortal sin, 
if it be about a grave matter, since it cannot 
be without contempt of one’s neighbor. Hence 
the same gloss goes on to say: If then we 
cannot avoid suspicions, because zve are Ini- 
man, zoe must nevertheless restrain our judg- 
ment, and refrain from forming a definite and 
fixed opinion. The third degree is when a 
judge goes so far as to condemn a man on 
suspicion : this pertains directly to injustice, 
and consequently is a mortal sin. 

Reply Obj. 1, Some kind of certainty is 
found in human acts, not indeed the certainty 
of a demonstration, but such as is befitting 
the matter in point, for instance when a thing 
is proved by suitable witnesses. 

Reply Obj. 2. From the very fact that a 
man thinks evil of another without sufficient 
cause, he despises him unduly, and therefore 
does him an injury. 

Reply Obj. 3. Since justice and injustice 
are about external operations, as stated above 
(Q. 58, .-VA. 8, 10, 11: Q. 59, A. 1, ad 3), the 
judgment of suspicion pertains directly to in- 
justice when it is betrayed by external action, 
and then it is a mortal sin, as stated above. 
The internal judgment pertains to justice, in 
so far as it is related to the external judg- 
ment, e\'en as the internal to the external act, 
for inslance as desire is related to fornica- 
tion. or anger to murder. 


* Horn, xvii, in Matlh in the Opus tmpcrfectnm falsely ascribed to S. John Chrysostom. 
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FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether Doubts Should Be Interpreted 
tor the Best? 

Ti'e proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that doubts 
should not be interpreted for the best. Be- 
cause we .should judue from what happens for 
the most part. But it happens for the most 
part that evil is done, since the number oj 
fools is infinite (Eccles. i. 15 i, for the imagi- 
nation and thought of man's heart are pi one 
to evil train his youth I Gen. viii. 21). There- 
fore doubts should be interpreted for the 
worst rather than for the best. 

Obj. 2. Further, .\ugii5tine says (Dc Doeir. 
Christ, i. 27) that he leads a godly and just 
life who is sound in hi^ csiimati of things, 
and turns neither to this side nor to that. 
Now he who interprets a doubtful point for 
the best, turns to one side. Therefore this 
should not be done. 

Obj. 3. Further, man should love his neigh- 
bor as himself. Now with regard to himself, 
a man should interpret doubtful matters for 
the worst, according to Job i.v. 25. 7 feared all 
my works. Therefore it seems that doubtful 
matters affecting one's neighbor should be 
interpreted for the worst. 

On the contrary, .\ gloss on Rom. xiv. 3, 
He that cateth not, let him not judge him that 
eateth, says: Doubts should be interpi eted in 
the best sense. 

/ answer that, .■'is stated above (A. 3. ad 2), 
from the very fact that a man thinks ill of 
another without sufficient cause, he injures 
and despises him Now no man ought to 
despise or in any way injure another man 
without urgent cause : and. consequently, un- 
less we have evident indications of a person's 
wickedness, we ousht to deem him good, by 
interpreting for the best whatever is doubtful 
about him. 

Reply Obj. 1. He who interprets doubtful 
matters for the best, ma}- happen to be de- 
ceived more often than not : }'et it is better 
to err frequenth' tbrouah thinkins well of 
a wicked man, than to err less frequently 
through having an e\'il opinion of a good man. 
because in the latter case an injury is inflicted, 
but not in the former. 

Reply Obj. 2. It is one thing to judge of 
things and another to judge of men. For when 
we judge of things, there is no question of the 
good or evil of the thing about which we are 
judging, since it will take no harm no matter 
what kind of judgment we form about it ; but 
there is question of the good of the person 
who judge^, if he judge truly, and of his evil 
if he judge falsely because the true is the good 
of the inttUect, and the false is its evil, as 
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stated in Ethic, vd. 2, wherefore ever 3 'oni 
should strive to make his judgment accora 
with things as they are. On the other hand 
when we judge of men, lire good and evil in 
our judgment is considered cliiedy on the pari 
of the person about whom judgment is being 
formed : for he is deemed worthy of honor 
from the verj’ fart that he is judged to be 
good, and deserving of contempt if he is 
judged to be evil. For this reason we ought, 
in this kind of judgment, to aim at judging 
a mair good, unle.^s there is evident proof of 
the contrar\-. .\nd though we maj^ judge 
falsely, our judgment in thinking well of an- 
other pertains to our good feeling and not to 
the evil of the intellect, even as neither does 
it pertain to the intellect's perfection to know 
the truth of contingent singulars in themselves. 

Reply Obj. 3. One may interpret some- 
thing for the worst or for the best in two ways. 
First. b\' a kind of supposition ; and thus, 
when we ha^■e to apph' a remedj- to some evil, 
whether our own or another's, in order for 
the rented}' to be applied with greater cer- 
tainty of a cure, it is expedient to take the 
worst for granted, since if a remedy be effica- 
cious against a worse evil, much more is it 
efficacious against a lesser evil. Secondly we 
may interpret something for the best or for 
the worst, by deciding or determining, and in 
this case when judging of things we should 
try to interpret each thing according as it is, 
and when judging of persons, to interpret 
things for the best as stated above. 

FIFTH ARTICLE 

Whether We Should Always Judge 
according to the Written Law? 

li e proceed thus to the Fifth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that we ought 
not always to judge according to the written 
law. For we ought always to avoid judging 
unjustly. But written laws sometimes contain 
injustice, according to Isa. x. 1. ]Voc to them 
that make wicked laws, and when they write, 
write injustice. Therefore we ought not always 
to judae according to the written law. 

Obj. 2. Further, judgment has to be formed 
about individual happenincs. But no written 
law can co\'er each and evert' individual hap- 
pening. as the Philosopher declares {Ethic. 
V. 10). Therefore it seems that we are not 
always bound to judge according to the writ- 
ten law. 

Obj. 3. Further, a law is written in order 
that the lawaiver's intention may be made 
clear. But it h.rppens sometimes that even 
if the lawgiver himself were present he would 
judae otherwise. Therefore we ought not al- 
ways to judge according to the written law. 
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On the contrary, Augustine says {De Vera 
Relig. xxxi) : In these earthly laws, though 
men judge about them when they are making 
them, when once they are established and 
passed, the judges may judge no longer of 
them, but according to them. 

1 answer that. As stated above (A. 1), judg- 
ment is nothing else but a decision or deter- 
mination of what is just. Now a thing becomes 
just in two ways : first by the very nature of 
the case, and this is called natural right, sec- 
ondly by some agreement between men, and 
this is called positive right, as stated above 
(Q. 57, A. 2). Now laws are written for the 
purpose of manifesting both these rights, but 
in different ways. For the written law' does 
indeed contain natural right, but it does not 
establish it, for the latter derives its force, 
not from the law but from nature; whereas 
the written law both contains positive right, 
and establishes it by giving it force of author- 
ity. 

Hence it is necessary to judge according to 
the wTitten law, else judgment w'ould fall 
short either of the natural or of the positive 
right. 

Reply Obj. 1. Just as the written law’ does 
not give force to the natural right, so neither 
can it diminish or annul its force, because 
neither can man’s will change nature. Hence 
if the written law' contains anything contrary 
to the natural right, it is unjust and has no 
binding force. For positive right has no place 
except where it matters not, according to the 
natural right, whether a thing be done in one 
way or in another; as stated above (Q. 57, 
A. 2, ad 2). Wherefore such documents are 
to be called, not law's, but rather corruptions 
of law’, as stated above (I-II, Q. 95, A. 2): 
and consequently judgment should not be de- 
livered according to them. 

Reply Obj. 2. Even as unjust laws by their 
very nature are, either always or for the most 
part, contrary to the natural right, so too laws 
that are rightly established, fail in some cases, 
when if they were observed they would be 
contrary to the natural right. Wherefore in 
such cases judgment should be delivered, not 
according to the letter of the law, but accord- 
ing to equity which the lawgiver has in view. 
Hence the jurist says:* By no reason of law, 
or favor of equity, is it allowable for us to 
interpret harshly, and render burdensome, 
those usefid measures ivhich have been en- 
acted for the welfare of man. In such cases 
even the lawgiver himself would decide other- 
w’ise ; and if he had foreseen the case, he might 
have provided for it by law. 

This suffices for the Reply to the Third 
Objection. 

* Digest, i, 3 ; De leg. senatusque consult., 25. 


SIXTH ARTICLE 

Whether Judgment Is Rendered Perverse 
by Being Usurped? 

We proceed thus to the Sixth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that judgment 
is not rendered perverse by being usurped. 
For justice is rectitude in matters of action. 
Now truth is not impaired, no matter who 
tells it, but it may suffer from the person who 
ought to accept it. Therefore again justice 
loses nothing, no matter w’ho declares what is 
just, and this is what is meant by judgment. 

Obj. 2. Further, it belongs to judgment to 
punish sins. Now’ it is related to the praise 
of some that they punished sins without hav- 
ing authority over those whom they punished ; 
such as jMoses in slaying the Egyptian (Exod. 
ii. 12), and Phinees the son of Eleazar in 
slaying Zambri the son of Salu (Num. xxv. 
7-14), and it was reputed to him unto justice 
(Ps. cv. 31). Therefore usurpation of judg- 
ment pertains not to injustice. 

Obj. 3. Further, spiritual power is distinct 
from temporal. Now prelates having spiritual 
pow'er sometimes interfere in matters concern- 
ing the secular power. Therefore usurped 
judgment is not unlawful. 

Obj. 4. Further, even as the judge requires 
authority in order to judge aright, so also does 
he need justice and knowledge, as shown 
above (.\. 1, ad 1, 3; A. 2). But a judgment 
is not described as unjust, if he who judges 
lacks the habit of justice or the knowledge of 
the law. Neither therefore is it always unjust 
to judge by usurpation, i.e. without authority. 

On the contrary. It is w’ritten (Rom. xiv. 
4) ; Who art thou that judgest another man’s 
servatit I 

I answer that, Since judgment should be 
pronounced according to the written law, as 
stated above (A, 5), he that pronounces judg- 
ment, interprets, in a w’ay, the letter of the 
law’, by applying it to some particular case. 
Now since it belongs to the same authority to 
interpret and to make a law’, just as a law can- 
not be made save by public authority, so 
neither can a judgment be pronounced except 
by public authority, which extends over those 
who are subject to the community. Where- 
fore even as it would be unjust for one man 
to force another to observe a law that was nol 
approved by public authority, so too it is 
unjust, if a man compels another to submit 
to a judgment that is pronounced by other 
than the public authority. 

Reply Obj. 1. When the truth is declared 
there is no obligation to accept it, and each 
one is free to receive it or not, as he wishes 
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On the other hand judgment implies an obli- 
gation, wherefore it is unjust for anyone to 
be judged by one who has no public authority. 

Reply Oh']. 2. INIoses seems to have slain 
the Egyptian by authority received as it were, 
by divine inspiration ; this seems to follow 
from Acts vii. 24, 25, where it is said that 
striking the Egyptian . . . he thought that his 
brethren understood that God by his hand 
would save Israel (Vulg. — them). Or it may 
be replied that Moses slew the Egyptian in 
order to defend the man who was unjustly 
attacked, without himself exceeding the limits 
of a blameless defence. Wherefore Ambrose 
says (De Offic. i. 36) that whoever does not 
ward off a blow jrom a jcUow man when he 
can, is as much in jaidt as the striker ; and he 
quotes the example of IMoses. Again we may 
reply with Augustine {QQ. Exod. qu. 2)* that 
just as the soil gives proof of its fertility by 
producing useless herbs before the useful seeds 
have grown, so this deed of Moses was sinful 
although it gave a sign of great fert'dity, in so 
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far, to wit, as it was a sign of the power 
whereby he was to deliver his people. 

With regard to Phinees the reply is that 
he did this out of zeal for God by Divine in- 
spiration ; or because though not as yet high- 
priest, he was nevertheless the high-priest’s 
son, and this judgment was his concern as of 
the other judges, to whom this was com- 
manded.t 

Reply Obj. 3. The secular power is subject 
to the spiritual, even as the body is subject 
to the soul. Consequently the judgment is not 
usurped if the spiritual authority interferes 
in those temporal matters that are subject to 
the spiritual authority or which have been 
committed to the spiritual by the temporal 
authority. 

Reply Ob). 4. The habits of knowledge and 
justice are perfections of the individual, and 
consequently their absence does not make a 
judgment to be usurped, as in the absence of 
public authority which gives a judgment its 
coercive force. 


QUESTION 61 
Of the Ports of Justice 

C/n Four Articles) 


We must now consider the parts of justice; 

(1) the subjective parts, which are the species 
of justice, i.e. distributive and commutative 
justice; (2) the quasi-integral parts; (3) the 
quasi-potential parts, i.e. the virtues con- 
nected with justice. The first consideration 
will be twofold: (l) The parts of justice; 

(2) their opposite vices. And since restitu- 
tion would seem to be an act of commutative 
justice, we must consider (1) I he distinction 
between commutative and distributive jus- 
tice; (2) restitution. 

Under the first head there are four points 
of inquiry: (1) Whether there are two species 
of justice, viz. distributive and commutative? 
(2) Whether in either case the mean is taken 
in the same way? (3) Whether their mattei 
is uniform or manifold? (4) Whether in any 
of these species the just is the same as counter- 
passion ? 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether Two Species of Justice Are Suitably 
Assigned, Viz. Commutative and Distributive? 

We proceed thus to the First .Article:— 
Objection 1. It would seem that the two 
species of justice are unsuitably assigned, viz. 
distributive and commutative. That which is 
hurtful to the many cannot be a species of 
* Cf . Contra Faust, xxii. 70. t Exod. xxii 20; Levi 


justice, since justice is directed to the common 
good. Now it is hurtful to the common good 
of the many, if the goods of the community 
are distributed among many, both because the 
goods of the community would be exhausted, 
and because the morals of men would be cor- 
rupted. For Tully says (De Offic. ii. 15) : He 
who receives becomes worse, and the more 
ready to expect that he will receive again. 
Therefore distribution does not belong to any 
species of justice. 

Obj. 2. Further, the act of justice is to 
render to each one what is his own, as stated 
above (Q. 58, A. 2). But when things are 
distributed, a man does not receive what was 
his, but becomes possessed of something which 
belonged to the community. Therefore this 
does not pertain to justice. 

Obj. 3. Further, justice is not only in the 
sovereign, but also in the subject, as stated 
above (Q. 58. .A.. 6). But it belongs exclusively 
to the sovereign to distribute Therefore dis- 
tribution does not always belong to justice. 

Obj. 4. Further, Distributive justice: 
gards common goods (Ethic, v. 4). Now 
ters regarding the community pertain toTe^l 
justice. Therefore distributive justice is a 
part, not of particular, but of legal justice. 

Obj. S. Further, unity or multitude do not 
change the species of a virtue. Now commu- 
XX. : Dent, xiii., xvii. 
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tative justice consists in rendering somethine: 
to one person, while distributive justice con- 
sists in giving something to many. Therefore 
they are not different species of justice. 

On the contrary, The Philosopher assigns 
two parts to justice and says {Ethic, v. 2) 
that one directs distributions, the other, com- 
mutations. 

I ans-doer that, As stated above (Q. 58, AA. 
7, 8), particular justice is directed to the 
priv'ate individual, who is compared to the 
community as a part to the whole. Now a 
twofold order may be considered in relation to 
a part. In the first place there is the order 
of one part to another, to which corre.sponds 
the order of one private individual to another. 
This order is directed by commutative jus- 
tice, which is concerned about the mutual 
dealings between two persons. In the second 
place there is the order of the whole towards 
the parts, to which corresponds the order of 
that which belongs to the community in rela- 
tion to each single person. This order is di- 
rected by distributive justice, which distrib- 
utes common goods proportionately. Hence 
there are two species of justice, distributive 
and commutative. 

Reply Obj. 1. Just as a private individual 
is praised for moderation in his bounty, and 
blamed for excess therein, so too ought mod- 
eration to be observed in the distribution of 
common goods, w'herein distributive justice 
directs. 

Reply Obj. 2. Even as part and whole are 
somewhat the same, so too that which pertains 
to the whole, pertains somewhat to the part 
also: so that when the goods of the commu- 
nity are distributed among a number of indi- 
viduals each one receives that which, in a 
way, is his own. 

Reply Obj. 3. The act of distributing the 
goods of the community, belongs to none but 
those who exercise authority over those goods; 
and yet distributive justice is also in the sub- 
jects to whotn those goods are distributed in 
so far as they are contented by a just distri- 
bution. Moreover distribution of common 
goods is sometimes made not to the state but 
to the members of a family, and such distri- 
bution can be made by authority of a private 
individual. 

Reply Obj. 4. Movement takes its species 
from the term whercunto. Hence it belongs 
to legal justice to direct to the common good 
those matters which concern private individu- 
als ; whereas on the contrary it belongs to par- 
ticular justice to direct the common good to 
particular individuals by way of distribution. 

Reply Obj. 5. Distributive and commuta- 
tive justice differ not only in respect of unity 
and multitude, but also in respect of different 
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kinds of due; because common property is 
due to an individual in one way, and his per- 
sonal property in another way. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether the Mean Is to Be Observed in the Same 

Way in Distributive As in Commutative Justice? 

We proceed thus to the Secojtd Article : — 

Objection 1. It w'ould seem that the mean 
in distributive justice is to be observed in the 
same way as in commutative justice. For each 
of these is a kind of particular justice, as 
stated above (A. 1). Now the mean is taken 
in the same way in all the parts of temper- 
ance or fortitude. Therefore the mean should 
also be observed in the same way in both 
distributive and commutative justice. 

Obj. 2. Further, the form of a moral virtue 
consists in observing the mean which is deter- 
mined in accordance with reason. Since, then, 
one virtue has one form, it seems that the 
mean for both should be the same. 

Obj. 3. Further, in order to observe the 
mean in distributive justice we have to con- 
sider the various deserts of persons. Now a 
person’s deserts are considered also in com- 
mutative justice, for instance, in punishments; 
thus a man who strikes a prince is punished 
more than one who strikes a private indi- 
vidual. Therefore the mean is observed in 
the same way in both kinds of justice. 

On the contrary. The Philosopher says 
(Ethic. V. 3, 4) that the mean in distributive 
justice is observed according to geometrical 
proportion, whereas in commutative justice 
it follows arithmetical proportion. 

I ansiuer that. As stated above (A. 1), in 
distributive justice something is given to a 
private individual, in so far as what belongs 
to the whole is due to the part, and in a quan- 
tity that is proportionate to the importance 
of the position of that part in respect of the 
whole. Consequently in distributive justice a 
person receives all the more of the common 
goods, according as he holds a more promi- 
nent position in the community. This promi- 
nence in an aristocratic community is gauged 
according to virtue, in an oligarchy according 
to wealth, in a democracy according to liberty, 
and in various ways according to various 
forms of community. Hence in distributive 
justice the mean is observed, not according 
to equality between thing and thing, but ac- 
cording to proportion between things and 
persons: in such a way that even as one person 
surpasses another, so that which is given to 
one person surpasses that which is allotted to 
another. Flence the Philosopher says {Ethic. 
V. 3, 4) that the mean in the latter case fol- 
lows geometrical proportion, wherein equality 
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depends not on quantity but on proportion. 
For example we say that 6 is to 4 as 3 is to 
2, because in either case the proportion equals 
IYj ; since the greater number is the sum of 
the lesser plus its half ; whereas the equality 
of excess is not one of quantity, because 6 
exceeds 4 by 2, while 3 exceeds 2 by 1. 

On the other hand in commutations some- 
thing is paid to an individual on account of 
something of his that has been received, as 
may be seen chiefly in selling and buying, 
where the notion of commutation is found 
primarily. Hence it is necessary to equalize 
thing with thing, so that the one person should 
pay back to the other just so much as he has 
become richer out of that which belonged to 
the other. The result of this will be equality 
according to the arithmetical mean which is 
gauged according to equal excess in quantity. 
Thus 5 is the mean between 6 and 4, since 
it exceeds the latter and is exceeded by the 
former, by 1. Accordingly if, at the start, both 
persons have 5, and one of them receives 1 
out of the other’s belongings, the one that is 
the receiver, will have 6, and the other will be 
left with 4: and so there will be justice if 
both be brought back to the mean, 1 being 
taken from him that has 6, and given to him 
that has 4, for then both will have 5 which is 
the mean. 

Reply Ob']. 1. In the other moral virtues 
the rational, not the real mean, is to be fol- 
lowed; but justice follows the real mean; 
wherefore the mean, in justice, depends on 
the diversity of things. 

Reply Ob'], 2. Equality is the general form 
of justice, wherein distributive and commu- 
tative justice agree : but in one we find equal- 
ity of geometrical proportion, whereas in the 
other we find equality of arithmetical pro- 
portion. 

Reply Obj. 3. In actions and passions a 
person’s station affects the quantity of a 
thing : for it is a greater injury to strike a 
prince than a private person. Hence in dis- 
tributive justice a person’s station is con- 
sidered in itself, whereas in commutative jus- 
tice it is considered in so far as it causes a 
diversity of things. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether There Is a Different Matter 
for Both Kinds of Justice? 

We proceed thus to the Third .Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that there is 
not a different matter for both kinds of jus- 
tice. Diversity of matter causes diversity of 
virtue, as in the case of fortitude and temper- 
ance. Therefore, if distributive and commu- 
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tative justice have different matters, it would 
seem that they are not comprised under the 
same virtue, viz. justice. 

Obj. 2. Further, the distribution that has 
to do with distributive justice is one of wealth 
or oj honors, or of whatever can be distributed 
among the members oj the commumty {Ethic. 
v. 2), which very things are the subject matter 
of commutations between one person and an- 
other, and this belongs to commutative justice. 
Therefore the matters of distributive and 
commutative justice are not distinct. 

Obj. 3. Further, if the matter of distribu- 
tive justice differs from that of conamutative 
justice, for the reason that they differ specifi- 
cally, where there is no specific difference, 
there ought to be no diversity of matter. Now 
the Philosopher {loc. cit.) reckons commuta- 
tive justice as one species, and yet this has 
many kinds of matter. Therefore the matter 
of these species of justice is, seemingly, not 
of many kinds. 

On the contrary, It is stated in Ethic, v. 2 
that one kind oj justice directs distributions, 
and another commutations. 

1 answer that. As stated above (Q. 57, 
AA. 8, 10), justice is about certain external 
operations, namely distribution and commuta- 
tion. These consist in the use of certain ex- 
ternab, whether things, persons or even 
works ; of things, as when one man takes from 
or restores to another that which is his; of 
persons, as when a man does an injury to the 
very person of another, for instance by strik- 
ing or insulting bim, or even by showing re- 
spect for him ; and of works, as when a man 
justly e.xacts a work of another, or does a 
work for him. Accordingly, if we take for the 
matter of each kind of justice the things 
themselves of which the operations are the 
use. the matter of distributive and commuta- 
tive justice is the same, since things can be 
distributed out of the common property to 
individuals, and be the subject of commuta- 
tion between one person and another ; and 
again there is a certain distribution and pay- 
ment of laborious works. 

If, however, we take for the matter of both 
kinds of justice the principal actions them- 
selves, whereby we make use of persons, 
things, and works, there is then a difference 
of matter between them. For distributive 
justice directs distributions, while commuta- 
tive justice directs commutations that can 
take place between two persons. Of these 
some are involuntary, some voluntary. They 
are involuntary when anyone uses another 
man’s chattel, person, or work against his 
will, and this may be done secretly by fraud, 
or openly by violence. In either case the 
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offence may be committed against the other 
man’s chattel or person, or against a person 
connected with him. If the offence is against 
his chattel and this be taken secretly, it is 
called thejt, if openly, it is called robbery. 
If it be against another man's person, it may 
affect either the very substance of his person, 
or his dignity. If it be against the substance 
of his person, a man is injured secretly if he 
is treacherously slain, struck or poisoned, and 
openly, if he is publicly slain, inrprisoned, 
struck or maimed. If it be against his 
personal dignity, a man is injured secretly 
by false witness, detractions and so forth, 
whereby he is deprived of his good name, and 
openly, by being accused in a court of law, or 
by public insult. If it be against a personal 
connection, a man is injured in the person of 
his wife, secretty (for the most part) by adul- 
ter}', in the person of his slave, if the latter 
be induced to leave his master : which things 
can also be done openly. The same applies 
to other personal connections, and whatever 
injury may be committed against the princi- 
pal, may be committed against them also. 
Adultery, however, and inducing a slave to 
leave his master are properly injuries against 
the person ; yet the latter, since a slave is his 
master’s chattel, is referred to theft. 

Voluntary commutations are when a man 
voluntarily transfers his chattel to another 
person. And if he transfer it simply so that 
the recipient incurs no debt, as in the case 
of gifts, it is an act, not of justice but of 
liberality. A voluntary transfer belongs to 
justice in so far as it includes the notion of 
debt, and this may occur in many ways. First 
when one man simply transfers his thing to 
another in exchange for another thing, as hap- 
pens in selling and buying. Secondly when a 
man transfers his thing to another, that the 
latter may have the use of it with the obliga- 
tion of returning it to its owner. If he grant 
the use of a thing gratuitously, it is called 
iisiijruct in things that bear fruit ; and simply 
borr owing on loan in things that bear no 
fruit, such as money, pottery, etc.; but if not 
even the use is granted gratis, it is called let- 
ting or hiring. Thirdly, a man transfers his 
thing with the intention of recovering it, not 
for the purpose of its use, but that it may be 
kept safe, as in a deposit, or under some obli- 
gation, as when a man pledges his property, 
or when one man stands security for another. 
In all these actions, whether voluntary or in- 
voluntary, the mean is taken in the same way 
according to the equality of repayment. Hence 
all these actions belong to the one same spe- 
cies of justice, namely commutative justice. 
And this suffices for the Replies to the Objec- 
tions, 


FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether the Just Is Absolutely the Same 
As Retaliation? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the just 
is absolutely the same as retaliation. For the 
judgment of God is absolutely just. Now the 
judgment of God is such that a man has to 
suffer in proportion with his deeds, according 
to iMatth. vii. 2 ; With what measure you 
judge, you shall be judged: and with what 
measure you mete, it shall be measured to you 
again. Therefore the just is absolutely the 
same as retaliation. 

Obj. 2. Further, in either kind of justice 
something is given to someone according to 
a kind of equality. In distributive justice 
this equality regards personal dignity, which 
would seem to depend chiefly on what a per- 
son has done for the good of the community ; 
while in commutative justice it regards the 
thing in which a person has suffered loss. Now 
in respect of either equality there is retalia- 
tion in respect of the deed committed. There- 
fore it would seem that the just is absolutely 
the same as retaliation. 

Obj. 3. Further, the chief argument against 
retaliation is based on the difference between 
the voluntary and the involuntary ; for he who 
does an injury involuntarily is less severely 
punished. Now voluntary and involuntary 
taken in relation to ourselves, do not diversify 
the mean of justice since this is the real mean 
and does not depend on us. Therefore it would 
seem that the just is absolutely the same as 
retaliation. 

On the contrary, The Philosopher proves 
{Ethic, v. 5) that the just is not always the 
same as retaliation. 

/ answer that. Retaliation {contrapassum) 
denotes equal passion repaid for previous ac- 
tion ; and the expression applies most prop- 
erly to injurious passions and actions, whereby 
a man harms the person of his neighbor ; for 
instance if a man strike, that he be struck 
back. This kind of just is laid down in the 
Law (Exod. xxi. 23, 24) ; He shall render life 
for life, eye for eye, etc. And since also to 
take away what belongs to another is to do 
an unjust thing, it follows that secondly re- 
taliation consists in this also, that whosoever 
causes loss to another, should suffer loss in 
his belongings. This just loss is also found in 
the Law (Exod. xxii. 1) : If any man steal an 
ox or a sheep, and kill or sell it, he shall re- 
store five oxen for one ox and four sheep for 
one sheep. Thirdly retaliation is transferred 
to voluntary commutations, where action and 
passion are on both sides, although voluntari- 
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ness detracts from the nature of passion, as 
stated above (Q. 59, A. 3). 

In all these cases, however, repayment must 
be made on a basis of equality according to 
the requirements of commutative justice, 
namely that the meed of passion be equal to 
the action. Now there would not always be 
equality if passion were in the same species 
as the action. Because, in the first place, when 
a person injures the person of one who is 
greater, the action surpasses any passion of 
the same species that he might undergo, 
wherefore he that strikes a prince, is not only 
struck back, but is much more severely pun- 
ished. In like manner when a man despoils 
another of his property against the latter’s 
will, the action surpasses the passion if he be 
merely deprived of that thing, because the 
man who caused another’s loss, himself would 
lose nothing, and so he is punished by making 
restitution several times over, because not 
only did he injure a private individual, but 
also the common weal, the security of whose 
protection he has infringed. Nor again would 
there be equality of passion in voluntary com- 
mutations, were one always to exchange one’s 
chattel for another man’s, because it might 
happen that the other man’s chattel is much 
greater than our own ; so that it becomes nec- 
essary to equalize passion and action in com- 
mutations according to a certain proportion- 
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ate commensuration, for which purpose money 
was invented. Hence retaliation is in accord- 
ance with commutative justice: but there is 
no place for it in distributive justice, because 
in distributive justice we do not consider the 
equality between thing and thing or between 
passion and action (whence the expression 
contrapassum) , but according to proportion 
between things and persons, as stated above 
(A. 2). 

Reply Obj. 1. This form of the Divine 
judgment is in accordance with the conditions 
of commutative justice, in so far as rewards 
are apportioned to merits, and punishments to 
sins. 

Reply Obj. 2. When a man who has served 
the community is paid for his services, this 
is to be referred to commutative, not distribu- 
tive, justice. Because distributive justice con- 
siders the equality, not between the thing 
received and the thing done, but betw'een the 
thing received by one person and the thing 
received by another according to the respec- 
tive conditions of those persons. 

Reply Ob). 3. When the injurious action 
is voluntary, the injury is aggravated and 
consequently is considered as a greater thing. 
Hence it requires a greater punishment in 
repayment, by reason of a difference, not on 
our part, but on the part of the thing. 
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QUESTION 62 
Of Resfitufion 

(In Eight Articles) 


We must now consider restitution, under 
which head there are eight points of inquiry: 
(1) Of what is it an act? (2) M'hether it is 
always of necessity for salvation to restore 
what one has taken away? (3) Whether it is 
necessary to restore more than has been taken 
away? (4) Whether it is necessary to restore 
what one has not taken away? (5) Whether 
it is necessary to make restitution to the per- 
son from whom something has been taken? 

(6) Whether the person who has taken 
something away is bound to restore it? 

(7) Whether any other person is bound to 
restitution? (8) Whether one is bound to 
restore at once? 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether Restitution Is on Act of 
Commutative Justice? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 
Objection 1. It would seem that restitution 
is not an act of commutative justice. For 


justice regards the notion of what is due. Now 
one may restore, even as one may give, that 
which is not due. Therefore restitution is not 
the act of any part of justice. 

Obj. 2. Further, that which has passed 
away and is no more cannot be restored. Now 
justice and injustice are about certain actions 
and passions, which are unenduring and tran- 
sitory. Therefore restitution Avould not seem 
to be the act of a part of justice. 

Obj. 3. Further, restitution is repayment 
of something taken away. Now something 
may be taken away from a man not only in 
commutation, but also in distribution, as 
when, in distributing, one gives a man less 
than his due. Therefore restitution is - not 
more an act of commutative than of distribu- 
tive justice. , 

On the contrary. Restitution is opposed to 
taking away. Now it is an act of commutative' 
injustice to take away what belongs to an- 
other. Therefore to restore it is an act of that 
justice which directs commutations. 
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I answer that, To restore is seemingly the 
same as to reinstate a person in the possession 
or dominion of his thing, so that in restitu- 
tion we consider the equality of justice at- 
tending the payment of one thing for another, 
and this belongs to commutative justice. 
Hence restitution is an act of commutative 
justice, occasioned by one person having what 
belongs to another, either with his consent, 
for instance on loan or deposit, or against 
his will, as in robbery or theft. 

Reply Ob). 1. That which is not due to 
another is not his properly speaking, although 
it may have been his at some time ; wherefore 
it is a mere gift rather than a restitution, 
when anyone renders to another what is not 
due to him. It is however somewhat like a 
restitution, since the thing itself is materially 
the same ; yet it is not the same in respect 
of the formal aspect of justice, which con- 
siders that thing as belonging to this particu- 
lar man: and so it is not restitution properly 
so called. 

Reply Ob}. 2. In so far as the word resti- 
tution denotes something done over again, it 
implies identity of object. Hence it would 
seem originally to have applied chiefly to ex- 
ternal things, which can pass from one person 
CO another, since they remain the same both 
substantially and in respect of the right of 
dominion. But, even as the term commutation 
nas passed from such like things to those ac- 
tions and passions which confer reverence or 
injury, harm or profit on another person, so 
too the term restitution is applied, to things 
which though they be transitory in reality, 
yet remain in their effect ; whether this touch 
his body, as when the body is hurt by being 
struck, or his reputation, as when a man re- 
mains defamed or dishonored by injurious 
words. 

Reply Obj. 3. Compensation is made by 
the distributor to the man to whom less was 
given than his due, by comparison of thing 
with thing, when the latter receives so much 
the more according as he received less than 
his due: and consequently it pertains to com- 
mutative justice. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether Restitution of What Has Been Taken Away 
Is Necessary for Salvation? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that it is not 
necessary to restore what has been taken 
away. For that which is impo.ssible is not 
necessary for salvation. But sometimes it is 
impossible to restore what has been taken, 
as when a man has taken limb or life. There- 


fore it does not seem necessary for salvation 
to restore what one has taken from another. 

Obj. 2. Further, the commission of a sin 
is not necessary for salvation, for then a man 
would be in a dilemma. But sometimes it is 
impossible, without sin, to restore what has 
been taken, as when one has taken away an- 
other’s good name by telling the truth. There- 
fore it is not necessary for salvation to restore 
what one has taken from another. 

Obj. 3. Further, what is done cannot be 
undone. Now sometimes a man loses his per- 
sonal honor by being unjustly insulted. There- 
fore that which has been taken from him can- 
not be restored to him: so that it is not nec- 
essary for salvation to restore what one has 
taken. 

Obj. 4. Further, to prevent a person from 
obtaining a good thing is seemingly the same 
as to take it away from him, since to lack 
little is almost the same as to lack nothing 
at all, as the Philosopher says (Rhys. ii. 5). 
Now when anyone prevents a man from ob- 
taining a benefice or the like, seemingly he is 
not bound to restore the benefice, since this 
would be sometimes impossible. Therefore it 
is not necessary for salvation to restore what 
one has taken. 

On the contrary, Augustine says {Ep. ad 
Maced, cxliii) : Unless a man restore what he 
has purloined, his sin is not forgiven. 

I answer that, Restitution as stated above 
(A. 1) is an act of commutative justice, and 
this demands a certain equality. Wherefore 
restitution denotes the return of the thing un- 
justly taken ; since it is by giving it back that 
equality is re-established. If, however, it be 
taken away justly, there will be equality, and 
so there will be no need for restitution, for 
justice consists in equality. Since therefore 
the safeguarding of justice is necessary for 
salvation, it follows that it is necessary for 
salvation to restore what has been taken un- 
justly. 

Reply Obj. 1. When it is impossible to 
repay the equivalent, it suffices to repay what 
one can, as in the case of honor due to God 
and our parents, as the Philosopher states 
{Ethic, viii. 14). Wherefore when that which 
has been taken cannot be restored in equiva- 
lent, compensation should be made as far as 
possible: for instance if one man has deprived 
another of a limb, he must make compensa- 
tion either in money or in honor, the condition 
of either party being duly considered accord- 
ing to the judgment of a good man. 

Reply Obj. 1 . There are three ways in 
which one may take away another’s good 
name. First, by saying what is true, and this 
justly, as when a man reveals another’s sin. 
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while observing the right order of so doing, 
and then he is not bound to restitution. Sec- 
ondly, by saying what is untrue and unjustly, 
and then he is bound to restore that man’s 
good name, by confessing that he told an un- 
truth. Thirdly, by saying what is true, but 
unjustly, as when a man reveals another’s sin 
contrarily to the right order of so doing, and 
then he is bound to restore his good name as 
far as he can, and yet without telling an un- 
truth ; for instance by saying that he spoke 
ill, or that he defamed him unjustly; or if he 
be unable to restore his good name, he must 
compensate him otherwise, the same as in 
other cases, as stated above {ad 1). 

Reply Obj. 3. The action of the man who 
has defamed another cannot be undone, but 
it is possible, by showing him deference, to 
undo its effect, viz. the lowering of the other 
man’s personal dignity in the opinion of other 
men. 

Reply Obj. 4. There are several ways of 
preventing a man from obtaining a benefice. 
First, justly : for instance, if having in view 
the honor of God or the good of the Church, 
one procures its being conferred on a more 
worthy subject, and then there is no obliga- 
tion whatever to make restitution or compen- 
sation. Secondly, unjustly, if the intention is to 
injure the person whom one hinders, through 
hatred, revenge or the like. In this case, if 
before the benefice has been definitely as- 
signed to anyone, one prevents its being con- 
ferred on a worthy subject by counseling that 
it be not conferred on him, one is bound to 
make some compensation, after taking ac- 
count of the circumstances of persons and 
things according to the judgment of a prudent 
person: but one is not bound in equivalent, 
because that man had not obtained the bene- 
fice and might have been prevented in many 
ways from obtaining it. If, on the other hand, 
the benefice had already been assigned to a 
certain person, and someone, for some undue 
cause procures its revocation, it is the same 
as though he had deprived a man of what he 
already possessed, and consequently he would 
be bound to compensation in equivalent, in 
proportion, however, to his means. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether It Suffices to Restore 
the Exact Amount Taken? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that it is not 
sufficient to restore the exact amount taken. 
For it is written (Exod. xxii. 1): // a man 
shall steal an ox or a sheep and kill or sell it, 
hs shall restore jive oxen for one ox, and four 
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sheep for one sheep. Now everyone is bound 
to keep the commandments of the Divine law. 
Therefore a thief is bound to restore four- or 
fivefold. 

Obj. 2. Further, What things soever were 
written, were written jor our learning (Rom. 
XV. 4). Now Zachseus said (Luke xix. 8) to 
Our Lord : If I have wronged any man of any 
thing, I restore him fourfold. Therefore a 
man is bound to restore several times over 
the amount he has taken unjustly. 

Obj. 3. Further, no one can be unjustly 
deprived of what he is not bound to give. 
Now a judge justly deprives a thief of more 
than the amount of his theft, under the head 
of damages. Therefore a man is bound to pay 
it, and consequently it is not sufficient to re- 
store the exact amount. 

On the contrary, Restitution re-establishes 
equality where an unjust taking has caused 
inequality. Now equality is restored by re- 
paying the exact amount taken. Therefore 
there is no obligation to restore more than the 
exact amount taken. 

/ answer that. When a man takes another’s 
thing unjustly, two things must be considered. 
One is the inequality on the part of the thing, 
which inequality is sometimes void of injus- 
tice, as is the case in loans. The other is the 
sin of injustice, which is consistent with equal- 
ity on the part of the thing, as when a person 
intends to use violence but fails. 

As regards the first, the remedy is applied 
by making restitution, since thereby equality 
is re-established ; and for this it is enough 
that a man restore just so much as he has be- 
longing to another. But as regards the sin, 
the remedy is applied by punishment, the in- 
fliction of which belongs to the judge: and so, 
until a man is condemned by the judge, he is 
not bound to restore more than he took, but 
when once he is condemned, he is bound to 
pay the penalty. 

Hence it is clear how to answer the First 
Objection: because this law fixes the punish- 
ment to be inflicted by the judge. Nor is this 
commandment to be kept now, because since 
the coming of Christ no man is bound to keep 
the judicial precepts, as stated above (I-II, 
Q. 104, A. 3). Nevertheless the same might 
be determined by human law, and then the 
same answer would apply. 

Reply Obj. 2. Zachajus said this being will- 
ing to do more than he was bound to do; 
hence he had said already: Behold, . . . the 
half of my goods I give to the poor. 

Reply Obj. 3. By condemning the man 
justly, the judge can exact more by way of 
damages ; and yet this was not due before the 
sentence. 
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FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether a Man Is Bound to Restore 
Whot He Has Not Token? 

JVe proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that a man is 
bound io restore what he has not taken. For 
he that has inflicted a loss on a man is bound 
to remove that loss. Now it happens some- 
times that the loss sustained is greater than 
the thing taken : for instance, if you dig up 
a man's sc*- 's, you inflict on the server a loss 
equal to the coming harvest, and thus you 
would seem to be bound to make restitution 
accordingly. Therefore a man is bound to re- 
store what he has not taken. 

Ob]. 2. Further, he who retains his cred- 
itor’s money beyond the stated time, would 
seem to occasion his loss of all his possible 
profits from that money, and yet he does not 
really take them. Therefore it seems that a 
man is bound to restore what he did not take. 

Obj. 3 . Further, human justice is derived 
from Divine justice, Now a man is bound to 
restore to God more than he has received 
from Him, according to Hatth. xxv. 26, Thou 
hnewest that I reap : here I sow not, and 
gather where I have ,:.>t strewed. Therefore 
it is just that one should restore to a man 
also, something that one has not taken. 

On the contrary, Restitution belongs to 
justice, because it re-establishes equality. But 
if one w'ere to restore what one did not take, 
there would not be equality. Therefore it is 
not just to make such a restitution. 

I answer that. Whoever brings a loss uno i 
another person, seemingly, takes from him the 
amount of the loss, since, according to the 
Philosopher (Ethic, v. 4) loss is so called from 
a man having less* than his due. Therefore 
a man is bound to make restitution according 
to the loss he has brought upon another. 

Now a man suffers a loss in two ways. First, 
by being deprived of what he actually has ; 
and a loss of this kind is always to be made 
good by repayment in equivalent : for instance 
if a man damnifies another by destroying his 
house he is bound to pay him the value of the 
house. Secondly, a man may damnify another 
by preventing him from obtaining what he 
was on the way to obtain. A loss of this kind 
need not be made good in equivalent; because 
to have a thing virtually is less than to have 
it actually, and to be on the way to obtain 
a thing is to have it merely virtually or poten- 
tially, and so were he to be indemnified by 
receiving the thing actually, he would be paid, 
not the exact value talcen from him, but more, 
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and this is not necessary for salvation, as 
stated above. However he is bound to make 
some compensation, according to the condi- 
tion of persons and things. 

From this w^e see how to answer the First 
and Second Objections : because the sower of 
the seed in the field, has the harvest, not ac- 
tually but only virtually. In like manner he 
that has money has the profit not yet actually 
but only virtually ; and both may be hindered 
in many ways. 

Reply Obj. 3. God requires nothing from us 
but what He Flimself has sown in us. Flence 
this saying is to be understood as expressing 
either the shameful thought of the lazy serv- 
ant, who deemed that he had received noth- 
ing from the other, or the fact that God ex- 
pects from us the fruit of His gifts, which 
fruit is from Him and from us, although the 
gifts themselves are from God without us. 

FIFTH ARTICLE 

Whether Restitution Must Always Be Made to the 
Person from Whom o Thing Has Been Token? 

IFc proceed thus to the Fijth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that restitution 
need not always be made to the person from 
whom a thing has been taken. For it is not 
lawful to injure anyone. Now it would some- 
times be injurious to the man himself, or to 
others, were one to restore to him what has 
been taken from him ; if, for instance, one 
were to return a madman his sword. There- 
fore restitution need not always be made to 
the person from whom a thing has been taken. 

Obj. 2. Further, if a man has given a thing 
unlawfully, he does not deserve to recover it. 
Now sometimes a man gives unlawfully that 
which another accepts unlawfully, as in the 
case of the giver and receiver who are guilty 
of simony. Therefore it is not always neces- 
sary to make restitution to the person from 
whom one has taken something. 

Obj. 3. Further, no man is bound to do 
what is impossible. Now it is sometimes im- 
possible to make restitution to the person 
from whom a thing has been taken, either be- 
cause he is dead, or because he is too far 
away, or because he is unknown to us. There- 
fore restitution need not always be made to 
the person from whom a thing has been 
taken. 

Obj. 4. Further, we owe more compensa- 
tion to one from whom we have received a 
greater favor. Now we have received greater 
favors from others (our parents for instance) 
than from a lender or depositor. Therefore 


The derivation is more apparent in English than in Latin, where (lauininn stands for lo.^s, and miniis for 
less. Aristotle merely says that to have more than your own is called gam, and to have less than you starte.l v;ith 
is called loss 
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sometimes we ought to succor some other per- 
son rather than make restitution to one from 
whom we have taken something. 

Obj. S. Further, it is useless to restore a 
thing which reverts to the restorer by being 
restored. Now if a prelate has unjustly taken 
something from the Church and makes resti- 
tution to the Church, it reverts into his hands, 
since he is the guardian of the Church’s prop- 
erty. Therefore he ought not to restore to 
the Church from whom he has taken; and so 
restitution should not always be made to the 
person from whom something has been taken 
away. 

On the contrary. It is written (Rom. 
xiii. 7): Render ... to all men their dues; 
tribute to whom tribute is due, custom to 
whom custom. 

I answer that, Restitution re-establishes the 
equality of commutative justice, which equal- 
ity consists in the equalizing of thing to thing, 
as stated above (.V. 2 : Q. 58, A. 10). Now 
this equalizing of things is impossible, unless 
he that has less than his due receive what is 
lacking to him: and for this to be done, resti- 
tution must be made to the person from whom 
a thing has been taken. 

Reply Obj. 1. When the thing to be re- 
stored appears to be grievously injurious to 
the person to whom it is to be restored, or to 
some other, it should not be restored to him 
there and then, because restitution is directed 
to the good of the person to whom it is made, 
since all possessions come under the head of 
the useful. Yet he who retains another's prop- 
erty must not appropriate it, but must either 
reserve it, that he may restore it at a fitting 
time, or hand it over to another to keep it 
more securely. 

Reply Obj. 2. A person may give a thing 
unlawfully in two ways. First through the 
giving itself being illicit and against the law, 
as is the case when a man gives a thing simo- 
niacally. Such a man deserves to lose what 
he gave, wherefore restitution should not be 
made to him: and, since the receiver acted 
against the law in receiving, he must not re- 
tain the price, but must use it for some pious 
object. Secondly a man gives unlawfully, 
through giving for an unlawTul purpose, al- 
beit the giving itself is not unlawful, as wdien 
a woman receives payment for fornication: 
wherefore she may keep what she has received. 
If, however, she has extorted overmuch by 
fraud or deceit, she would be bound to 
restitution. 

Reply Obj. 3. If the person to w'hom resti- 
tution is due is unknowm altogether, restitu- 
tion must be made as far as possible, for in- 
stance by giving an ahns for his spiritual wel- 
fare (whether he be dead or living) : but not 
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without previously making a careful inquiry 
about his person. If the person to whom resti- 
tution is due be dead, restitution should be 
made to his heir, w'ho is looked upon as one 
wdth him. If he be very far away, what is 
due to him should be sent to him, especially 
if it he of great value and can easily be sent : 
else it should be deposited in a safe place to 
be kept for him, and the owner should be 
advised of the fact. 

Reply Obj. 4. A man is bound, out of his 
owm property, to succor his parents, or those 
from whom he has received greater benefits; 
but he ought not to compensate a benefactor 
out of what belongs to others; and he would 
be doing this if he were to compensate one 
with what is due to another. Exception must 
be made in cases of extreme need, for then 
he could and should even take what belongs 
to another in order to succor a parent. 

Reply Obj. 5. There are three ways in 
which a prelate can rob the Church of her 
property. First by laying hands on Church 
property which is committed, not to him but 
to another; for instance, if a bishop appropri- 
ates the property of the chapter. In such a 
case it is clear that he is bound to restitution, 
by handing it over to those who are its lawful 
owners. Secondly by transferring to another 
person (for instance a relative or a friend) 
Church property committed to himself: in 
which case he must make restitution to the 
Church, and have it under his own care, so as 
to hand it over to his successor. Thirdly, a 
prelate may lay hands on Church property, 
merely in intention, Avhen, to wit, he begins to 
have a mind to hold it as his own and not in 
the name of the Church: in which case he 
must make restitution by renouncing his 
indention. 

SIXTH ARTICLE 

Whether He That Has Token a Thing 
Is Always Bound to Restitution? 

We proceed thus to the Sixth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that he who has 
taken a thing is not always bound to restore 
it. Restitution re-establishes the equality of 
justice, by taking away from him that has 
more and giving to him that has less. Now it 
happens sometimes that he who has taken 
that which belongs to another, no longer has 
it, through its having passed into another’s 
hands. Therefore it should be restored, not 
by the person that took it, but by the^oSe 
that has it. 

Obj. 2. Further, no man is bound to reveal 
his own crime, But by making restitution a 
man would sometimes reveal his crime, as in 
the case of theft. Therefore he that has taken 
a thing is not always bound to restitution. 
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Obj. 3. Further, the same thing should not 
be restored several times. Now sometimes 
several persons take a thing at the same time, 
and one of them restores it in its entirety. 
Therefore he that takes a thing is not always 
bound to restitution. 

On the contrary, He that has sinned is 
bound to satisfaction. Now restitution be- 
longs to satisfaction. Therefore he that has 
taken a thing is bound to restore it. 

I answer that, With regard to a man who 
has taken another’s property, two points must 
be considered : the thing taken, and the taking. 
By reason of the thing taken, he is bound to 
restore it as long as he has it in his possession, 
since the thing that he has in addition to 
what is his, should be taken away from him, 
and given to him -who lacks it according to the 
form of commutative justice. On the other 
hand, the taking of the thing that is another’s 
property, may be threefold. For sometimes it 
is injurious, i. e., against the will of the owner, 
as in theft and robbery: in which case the 
thief is bound to restitution not only by rea- 
son of the thing, but also by reason of the in- 
jurious action, even though the thing is no 
longer in his possession. For just as a man 
who strikes another, though he gain nothing 
thereby, is bound to compensate the injured 
person, so too he that is guilty of theft or 
robbery, is bound to make compensation for 
the loss incurred, although he be no better off; 
and in addition he must be punished for the 
injustice committed. Secondly, a man takes 
another’s property for his own profit but with- 
out committing an injury, i.e., with the con- 
sent of the owner, as in the case of a loan: 
and then, the taker is bound to restitution, 
not only by reason of the thing, but also by 
reason of the taking, even if he has lost the 
thing: for he is bound to compensate the per- 
son who has done him a favor, and he would 
not be doing so if the latter were to lose 
thereby. Thirdly, a man takes another’s prop- 
erty without injury to the latter or profit to 
himself, as in the case of a deposit ; where- 
fore he that takes a thing thus, incurs no 
obligation on account of the taking, in fact 
by taking he grants a favor ; but he is bound 
to restitution on account of the thing taken. 
Consequently if this thing be taken from him 
without any fault on his part, he is not bound 
to restitution, although he would be, if he 
were to lose the thing through a grievous fault 
on his part. 

Reply Ob). 1. The chief end of restitution 
is, not that he who has more than his due may 
cease to have it, but that he who has less than 
his due may be compensated. Wherefore there 
is no place for restitution in those things 
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which one man may receive from another 
without loss to the latter, as when a person 
takes a light from another’s candle. Conse- 
quently although he that has taken something 
from another, may have ceased to have what 
he took, through having transferred it to an- 
other, yet since that other is deprived of what 
is his, both are bound to restitution, he that 
took the thing, on account of the injurious 
taking, and he that has it, on account of the 
thing. 

Reply Ob]. 2. Although a man is not bound 
to reveal his crime to other men, yet is he 
bound to reveal it to God in confession ; and 
so he may make restitution of another’s prop- 
erty through the priest to whom he confesses. 

Reply Obj. 3. Since restitution is chiefly 
directed to the compensation for the loss in- 
curred by the person from whom a thing has 
been taken unjustly, it stands to reason that 
when he has received sufficient compensation 
from one, the others are not bound to any 
further restitution in his regard; rather ought 
they to refund the person who has made resti- 
tution, who, nevertheless, may excuse them 
from so doing. 

SEVENTH ARTtCLE 

Whether Restitution Is Binding on Those 
Who Hove Not Token? 

We proceed thus to the Seventh Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that restitution 
is not binding on those who have not taken. 
For restitution is a punishment of the taker. 
Now none should be punished except the one 
who sinned. Therefore none are bound to res- 
titution save the one who has taken. 

Obj. 2. Further, justice does not bind one 
to increase another’s property. Now if resti- 
tution were binding not only on the man who 
takes a thing but also on all those who co- 
operate with him in any wmy whatever, the 
person from whom the thing was taken would 
be the gainer, both because he would receive 
restitution many times over, and because 
sometimes a person co-operates towards a 
thing being taken away from someone, with- 
out its being taken away in effect. Therefore 
the others are not bound to restitution. 

Obj. 3. Further, no man is bound to ex- 
pose himself to danger, in order to safeguard 
another’s property. Now sometimes a man 
would e.xpose himself to the danger of death, 
were he to betray a thief, or withstand him. 
Therefore one is not bound to restitution, 
through not betraying or withstanding a thief. 

On the contrary, It is written (Rom. 
i. 32); They who do such thinps arc worthy 
of death, and not only they that do them, 
but also they that consent to them that do 
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them. Therefore in like manner they that 
consent are bound to restitution. 

1 answer that, As stated above (A. 6), a 
person is bound to restitution not only on ac- 
count of someone else’s property which he has 
taken, but also on account of the injurious 
taking. Hence whoever is cause of an unjust 
taking is bound to restitution. This happens 
in two ways, directly and indirectly. Directly, 
when a man induces another to take, and this 
in three ways. First, on the part of the tak- 
ing, by moving a man to take, either by ex- 
press command, counsel, or consent, or by 
praising a man for his courage in thieving. 
Secondly, on the part of the taker, by giving 
him shelter or any other kind of assistance. 
Thirdly, on the part of the thing taken, by 
taking part in the theft or robbery, as a fellow 
evil-doer. Indirectly, when a man does not 
prevent another from evil-doing (provided he 
be able and bound to prevent him), either by 
omitting the command or counsel which would 
hinder him from thieving or robbing, or by 
omitting to do what would have hindered him, 
or by sheltering him after the deed. All these 
are expressed as follows: 

By command, by counsel, by consent, by 
flattery, by receiving, by participation, by 
silence, by not preventing, by not denouncing. 

It must be observed, however, that in five 
of these cases the co-operator is always bound 
to restitution. First, in the case of command: 
because he that commands is the chief mover, 
wherefore he is bound to restitution princi- 
pally. Secondly, in the case of consent ; namely 
of one without whose consent the robbery can- 
not take place. Thirdly, in the case of receiv- 
ing; when, to wit, a man is a receiver of 
thieves, and gives them assistance. Fourthly, 
in the case of participation ; when a man takes 
part in the theft and in the booty. Fifthly, he 
who does not prevent the theft, whereas he is 
hound to do so ; for instance, persons m au- 
thority who are bound to safeguard justice on 
earth, are bound to restitution, if by their 
neglect thieves prosper, because their salary 
is given to them in payment of their preserv- 
ing justice here below. 

In the other cases mentioned above, a man 
is not always bound to restitution: because 
counsel and flattery arc not always the effica- 
cious cause of robbery. Hence the counsellor 
or flatterer is bound to restitution, only when 
it may be judged with probability that the un- 
just taking resulted from such causes. 

Reply Ob). 1. Not only is he bound to resti- 
tution who commits the sin, but also he who is 
in any way cause of the sin, whether by coun- 
selling, or by commanding, or in any other 
Way whatever. 

Reply Obj. 2. He is bound chiefly to resti- 


tution, who is the principal in the deed; first 
of all, the commander ; secondly, the executor, 
and in due sequence, the others: yet so that, 
if one of them make restitution, another is 
not bound to make restitution to the same 
person. Yet those who are principals in the 
deed, and who took possession of the thing, 
are bound to compensate those who have al- 
ready made restitution. When a man com- 
mands an unjust taking that does not follow, 
no restitution has to be made, since its end is 
chiefly to restore the property of the person 
who has been unjustly injured. 

Reply Obj. 3. He that fails to denounce a 
thief or does not withstand or reprehend him 
is not always bound to restitution, but only 
when he is obliged, in virtue of his office, to 
do so: as in the case of earthly princes who do 
not incur any great danger thereby ; for they 
are invested with public authority, in order 
that they may maintain justice. 

EIGHTH ARTICLE 

Whether a Man Is Bound to Immediate Restitution, 
or May He Put It Off? 

We proceed thus to the Eighth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that a man is 
not bound to immediate restitution, and can 
lawfully delay to restore. For affirmative pre- 
cepts do not bind for always. Now the neces- 
sity of making restitution is binding through 
an affirmative precept. Therefore a man is not 
bound to immediate restitution. 

Obj. 2. Further, no man is bound to do 
what is impossible. But it is sometimes im- 
possible to make restitution at once. There- 
fore no man is bound to immediate restitution. 

Obj. 3. Further, restitution is an act of 
virtue, viz. of justice. Now time is one of 
the circumstances requisite for virtuous acts. 
Since then the other circumstances are not de- 
terminate for acts of virtue, but are determin- 
able according to the dictate of prudence, it 
seems that neither in restitution is there any 
fixed time, so that a man be bound to restore 
at once. 

On the contrary. All matters of restitution 
seem to come under one head. Now a man 
who hires the services of a wage-earner, must 
not delay compensation, as appears from 
Levit. xix. 13, The wages of him that hath 
been hired by thcc shall nut abide with thee 
until the morning. Therefore neither is it law- 
ful, in other cases of restitution, to delay, and 
restitution should be made at once. 

/ answer that, Even as it is a sin against 
justice to take another’s property, so also is 
it to withhold it, since, to withhold the prop- 
erty of another against the owner’s will, is 
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to deprive him of the use of what belongs to 
him, and to do him an injury. Now it is clear 
that it is wrong to remain in sin even for a 
short time ; and one is bound to renounce 
one’s sin at once, according to Ecclus. xxi. 2, 
Flee jrom sin as from the face of a serpent. 
Consequently one is bound to immediate res- 
titution. if possible, or to ask for a respite 
from the person who is empowered to grant 
the use of the thing. 

Reply Obj. I. Although the precept about 
the making of restitution is affirmative in 
form, it implies a negative precept forbidding 
us to withhold another’s property. 

Reply Obj. 2. When one is unable to re- 
store at once, this very inability excuses one 


from immediate restitution: even as a person 
is altogether excused from making restitution 
if he is altogether unable to make it. He is, 
however, bound either himself or through an- 
other to ask the person to whom he owes com- 
pensation to grant him a remission or a 
respite. 

Reply Obj. 3. Whenever tlie omission of a 
circumstance is contrary to virtue that cir- 
cumstance must be looked upon as determi- 
nate, and we are bound to observe it: and 
since delay of restitution involves a sin of un- 
just detention which is opposed to just deten- 
tion, it stands to reason that the time is de- 
terminate in the point of restitution being 
immediate. 


QUESTION 63 
Of Respect of Persons 

b/n Four Articles) 


We must now consider the vices opposed to 
the aforesaid parts of justice. First we shall 
consider respect of persons which is opposed 
to distributive justice ; secondly we shall con- 
sider the vices opposed to commutative 
justice. 

Under the first head there are four points 
of inquiry; (1) Whether respect of persons 
is a sin? (2) Whether it takes place in the 
dispensation of spiritualities? (3) Whether 
it takes place in showing honor? (4) Whether 
it takes place in judicial sentences? 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether Respect of Persons Is a Sin? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that respect 
of persons is not a sin. For the word person 
includes a reference to personal dignity.* Now 
it belongs to distributive justice to consider 
personal dignity. Therefore respect of persons 
is not a sin. 

Obj. 2. Further, in human affairs persons 
are of more importance than things, since 
things are for the benefit of persons and not 
conversely. But respect of things is not a 
sin. Much less, therefore, is respect of persons. 

Obj. 3. Further, no injustice or sin can be 
in God. Yet God seems to respect persons, 
since of two men circumstanced alike He 
sometimes upraises one by grace, and leaves 
the other in sin, according to Matth. xxiv. 40 : 
Two shall be in a bed (Vulg., — field -f), one 
shall be taken, and one shall be left. There- 
fore respect of persons is not a sin. 

*Cf P. L, Q. 29, A. 3, ad‘>. 


On the contrary, Nothing but sin is forbid- 
den in the Divine law. Now respect of per- 
sons is forbidden, Deut. i. 17: Neither shall 
you respect any man’s person. Therefore re- 
spect of persons is a sin. 

/ answer that, Respect of persons is opposed 
to distributive justice. For the equality of 
distributive justice consists in allotting vari- 
ous things to various persons in proportion 
to their personal dignity. Accordingly, if one 
considers that personal property by reason 
of which the thing allotted to a particular 
person is due to him, this is respect not of the 
person but of the cause. Hence a gloss on 
Eph. vi. 9, There is no respect of persons with 
God (Vulg., — Him), says that a just judge 
regards causes, not persons. For instance if 
you promote a man to a professorship on ac- 
count of his having sufficient knowledge, you 
consider the due cause, not the person ; but if, 
in conferring something on someone, you con- 
sider in him not the fact that what you give 
him is proportionate or due to him, but the 
fact that he is this particular man (e.g. Peter 
or hlartln), then there is respect of the per- 
son, since you give him something not for 
some cause that renders him worthy of it, but 
simply because he is this person. And any 
circumstance that does not amount to a rea- 
son why this man be worthy of this gift, is to 
be referred to his person : for instance if a 
man promote someone to a prelacy or a pro- 
fessorship, because he is rich or because he is 
a relative of his, it is respect of persons. It 
may happen, however, that a circumstance of 
person makes a man worthy as regards one 
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thing, but not as regards another; thus con- 
sanguinity makes a man worthy to be ap- 
pointed heir to an estate, but not to be chosen 
For a position of ecclesiastical authority: 
fvherefore consideration of the same circum- 
stance of person will amount to respect of 
persons in one matter and not in another. It 
follows, accordingly, that respect of persons 
is opposed to distributive justice in that it 
fails to observe due proportion. Now nothing 
but sin is opposed to virtue: and therefore 
respect of persons is a sin. 

Reply Ob'], 1. In distributive justice we 
consider those circumstances of a person 
which result in dignity or right, whereas 
in respect of persons we consider circum- 
stances that do not so result. 

Reply Ob'j. 2. Persons are rendered propor- 
tionate to and worthy of things which are 
distributed among them, by reason of certain 
things pertaining to circumstances of person, 
wherefore such conditions ought to be con- 
sidered as the proper cause. But when we 
consider the persons themselves, that which is 
not a cause is considered as though it were; 
and so it is clear that although persons are 
more worthy, absolutely speaking, yet they 
are not more worthy in this regard. 

Reply Ob). 3. There is a twofold giving. 
One belongs to justice, and occurs when we 
give a man his due : in such like givings re- 
spect of persons takes place. The other giving 
belongs to liberality, when one gives gratis 
that which is not a man’.s due: such is the 
bestowal of the gifts of grace, whereby sin- 
ners are chosen by God. In such a giving 
there is no place for respect of persons, be- 
cause anyone may, without injustice, give of 
his own as much as he will, and to whom he 
will, according to i\Iatth. x.x. 14, 15, Is it not 
lawful for me to do what I will? . . . Take 
what is thine, and go thy way. 


SECOKD article 

Whether Respect of Persons Takes Place in the 
Dispensation of Spiritual Goods? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that respect 
of persons does not take place in the dispen- 
sation of spiritual goods. For it would .seem 
to savor of respect of persons if a man confers 
ecclesiastical dignity or benefice on account 
of consanguinity, since consanguinity is not 
a cause whereby a man is rendered worthy of 
an ecclesiastical benefice. Yet this apparently 
is not a sin, for ecclesiastical prelates are 
wont to do so. Therefore the sin of respect 
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of persons does not take place in the confer- 
ring of spiritual goods. 

Obj. 2. Further, to give preference to a 
rich man rather than to a poor man seems to 
pertain to respect of persons, according to 
James ii. 2, 3. Nevertheless dispensations to 
marry within forbidden degrees are more 
readily granted to the rich and powerful than 
to others. Therefore the sin of respect of per- 
sons seems not to take place in the dispensa- 
tion of spiritual goods. 

Obj. 3. Further, according to jurists* it 
suffices to choose a good man, and it is not 
requisite that one choose the better man. 
But it would seem to savor of respect of per- 
sons to choose one who is less good for a 
higher position. Therefore respect of persons 
is not a sin in spiritual matters. 

Obj. 4. Further, according to the law of 
the Church {ibid.) the person to be chosen 
should be a member of the flock. Now this 
would seem to imply respect of persons, since 
sometimes more competent persons would be 
found elsewhere. Therefore respect of persons 
is not a sin in spiritual matters. 

On the contrary, It is written (James 
ii. 1): Have not the faith of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ . . . with respect of persons. On these 
words a gloss of Augustine says: Who is there 
that would tolerate the promotion of a rich 
man to a position of honor in the Church, to 
the exclusion of a poor man more learned and 
holier ?'\ 

I answer that, As stated above fA. I), re- 
spect of persons is a sin, in so far as it is con- 
trary to justice. Now the graver the matter 
in which justice is transgressed, the more 
grievous the sin; so that, spiritual things be- 
ing of greater import than temporal, respect 
of persons is a more grievous sin in dispensing 
spiritualities than in dispensing temporalities. 
And since it is respect of persons when some- 
thing is allotted to a person out of proportion 
to his deserts, it must be observed that a 
person’s worthiness may be considered in two 
ways. First, simply and absolutely: and in 
this way the man who abounds the more in 
the spiritual gifts of grace is the more worthy. 
Secondly, in relation to the common good ; for 
it happens at times that the less holy and 
less learned man may conduce more to the 
common good, on account of worldly author- 
ity or activity, or .something of the kind. Andy 
since the dispensation of spiritualities is'dil- 
rected chiefly to the common good, according 
to 1 Cor. xii 7, The manifestation of the : 
Spirit is given to every man unto profit, it 
follows that in the dispensation of spirituali- 
ties the simply less good are sometimes pre- 
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ferred to tlie better, without respect of per- 
sons, just as God sometimes bestows gratui- 
tous graces on the less worthy. 

Reply Ob'], 1, We must make a distinction 
with regard to a prelate's kinsfolk: for some- 
times they are less worthy, both absolutely 
speaking, and in relation to the common good: 
and then if they are preferred to the more 
worthy, there is a sin of respect of persons in 
the dispensation of spiritual goods, whereof 
the ecclesiastical superior is not the owner, 
with power to give them away as he will, but 
the dispenser, according to I Cor. iv. 1, Let a 
man so account of us as of the ministers of 
Christ, and the dispensers of the mysteries 
of God. Sometimes however the prelate’s kins- 
folk are as worthy as others, and then with- 
out respect of persons he can lawfully give 
preference to his kindred since there is at 
least this advantage, that he can trust the 
more in their being of one mind with him in 
conducting the business of the Church. Yet 
he would have to forego so doing for fear of 
scandal, if anyone might take an example 
from him and give the goods of the Church 
to their kindred without regard to their 
deserts. 

Reply Ob'], 2. Dispensations for contract- 
ing marriage came into use for the purpose 
of strengthening treaties of peace: and this 
is more necessary for the common good in 
relation to persons of standing, so that there 
is no respect of persons in granting dispensa- 
tions more readily to such persons. 

Reply Obj. 3. In order that an election be 
not rebutted in a court of law, it suffices to 
elect a good man, nor is it necessary to elect 
the better man, because otherwise every elec- 
tion might have a flaw. But as regards the 
conscience of an elector, it is necessary to 
elect one who is better, either absolutely 
speaking, or in relation to the common good. 
For if it is possible to have one who is more 
competent for a post, and yet another be pre- 
ferred, it is necessary to have some cause for 
this. If this cause have anything to do with 
the matter in point, he who is elected will, 
in this respect, be more competent : and if 
that which is taken for cause have nothing to 
do with the matter, it will clearly be respect 
of persons. 

Reply Obj. 4. The man who is taken from 
among the members of a particular Church, 
is generally speaking more useful as regards 
the common good, since he loves more the 
Church wherein he was brought up. For this 
reason it was commanded (Deut. xvii. 15): 
Thou mayest not make a man of another na- 
tion king, who is not thy brother. 
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THtRD ARTICLE 

Whether Respect of Persons Takes Place 
in Showing Honor and Respect? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that respect of 
persons does not take place in showing honor 
and respect. For honor is apparently nothing 
else than reverence shown to a person in rec- 
ognition of his virtue, as the Philosopher 
states {Ethic, i. 5). Now prelates and princes 
should be honored although they be wicked, 
even as our parents, of whom it is written 
(Exod. XX. 12): Honor thy father and thy 
mother. Again masters, though they be 
wicked, should be honored by their servants, 
according to 1 Tim. vi. 1 : Whoever arc serv- 
ants under the yoke, let them count their 
masters worthy of all honor. Therefore it 
seems that it is not a sin to respect persons 
in showing honor. 

Obj. 2. Further, ft is commanded (Lev. 
xix. .32) : Rise up before the hoary head, and 
honor the person of the aged man. But this 
seems to savor of respect of persons, since 
sometimes old men are not virtuous ; accord- 
ing to Dan. xiii, 5 ; Iniquity came out from 
the ancients of the people.* Therefore it is 
not a sin to respect persons in showing honor. 

Obj. 3. Further, on the words of James ii, 1, 
Have not the faith . . . with respect of per- 
sons, a glossf of Augustine says: If the say- 
ing of James, “If there shall come into your 
assembly a man having a golden ring,” etc,, 
refer to our daily meetings, who sins not here, 
if however he sin at all? Yet it is respect of 
persons to honor the rich for their riches, for 
Gregory says in a homily (xxviii. in Ev.) : Our 
pride is blunted, since in men we honor, not 
the nature wherein they are made to God’s 
image, but wealth, so that, wealth not being a 
due cause of honor, this will savor of respect 
of persons. Therefore it is not a sin to respect 
persons in showing honor. 

On the contrary, A gloss on James ii, 1, 
says: Whoever honors the rich for their riches, 
sins, and in like manner, if a man be hon- 
ored for other causes that do not render him 
worthy of honor. Now this savors of respect 
of persons. Therefore it is a sin to respect 
persons in showing honor. 

/ answer that, To honor a person is to rec- 
ognize him as having virtue, wherefore virtue 
alone is the due cause of a person being hon- 
ored, Now it is to be observed that a person 
may be honored not only for his own virtue, 
but also for another’s : thus princes and prel- 
ates, although they be wicked, are honored 
as standing in God’s place, and as represent- 


* "VuIr., — Iniquity came out front Babylon from the ancient judges, that seemed to govern the people, t See 
146'i, footnote t. 
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ing the community over which they are placed, 
according to Prov. xxvi. 8, As he that casteth 
a stone into the heap of Mercury, so is he 
that giveth honor to a fool. For, since the gen- 
tiles ascribed the keeping of accounts to Mer- 
cury, the heap of Mercury signifies the casting 
up of an account, when a merchant sometimes 
substitutes a pebble ■“ for one hundred marks. 
So too, is a fool honored if he stand in God’s 
place or represent the whole community ; and 
in the same way parents and masters should 
be honored, on account of their having a 
share of the dignity of God Who is the Father 
and Lord of all. The aged should be honored, 
because old age is a sign of virtue, though 
this sign fail at times ; wherefore, according 
to Wis. iv. 8, 9, venerable old age is not that 
of long time, nor counted by the number of 
years; but the understanding of a man is 
gray hairs, and a spotless life is old age. The 
rich ought to be honored by reason of their 
occupying a higher position in the commu- 
nity : but if they be honored merely for their 
wealth, it will be the sin of respect of persons. 

Hence the Replies to the Obfections are 
clear. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether the Sin of Respect of Persons Takes Ploee 
in Judicial Sentences? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the sin of 
respect of persons does not take place in ju- 
dicial sentences. For respect of persons is 
opposed to distributive justice, as stated above 
(A. 1) : whereas judicial sentences seem to 
pertain chiefly to commutative justice. There- 
fore respect of persons does not take place in 
judicial sentences. 

Obj. 2. Further, penalties are inflicted ac- 
cording to a sentence. iVow it is not a sin to 
respect persons in pronouncing penalties, since 
a heavier punishment is inflicted on one who 
injures the person of a prince than on one who 
injures the person of others. Therefore re- 


spect of persons does not take place in judicial 
sentences. 

Obj. 3. Further, it is written (Ecclus. iv. 
lOJ : In judging be merciful to the fatherless. 
But this seems to imply respect of the person 
of the needy. Therefore in judicial sentences 
respect of persons is not a sin. 

On the contrary. It is written (Prov. xviii. 
5) : It is not good to accept the person in judg- 
ment.\ 

I answer that. As stated above (Q. 60, A. 1), 
judgment is an act of justice, in as much as 
the judge restores to the equality of justice, 
those things which may cause an opposite 
inequality. Now respect of persons involves 
a certain inequality, in so far as something is 
allotted to a person out of that proportion to 
him in which the equality of justice consists. 
Wherefore it is evident that judgment is ren- 
dered corrupt by respect of persons. 

Reply Obj. 1. A judgment may be looked 
at in two ways. First, in view of the thing 
judged, and in this way judgment is common 
to commutative and distributive justice: be- 
cause it may be decided by judgment how 
some common good is to be distributed among 
many, and how one person is to restore to 
another what he has taken from him. Sec- 
ondly, it may be considered in view of the 
form of judgment, in as much as, even in com- 
mutative justice, the judge takes from one 
and gives to another, and this belongs to dis- 
tributive justice. In this way respect of per- 
sons may take place in any judgment. 

Reply Obj. 2. When a person is more 
severely punished on account of a crime com- 
mitted against a greater person, there is no 
respect of persons, because the very difference 
of persons causes, in that case, a diversity of 
things, as stated above (Q. 58, A. 10, ad 3: 
Q. 61, A. 2, ad 3). 

Reply Obj. 3. In pronouncing judgment 
one ought to succor the needy as far as pos- 
sible, yet without prejudice to justice: else the 
saying of Exod. xxiii. 3 would apply : Neither 
shall thou favor a poor man in judgment. 


QUESTION 64 
Of Murder 

(In Eight Articles) 

In due sequence we must consider the vices doing an injury to one’s neighbor against his 
opposed to commutative justice. We must will : and this can be done in two ways, namely 
consider (1) those sins that are committed by deed or by word. By deed when one’s 
in relation to involuntary commutations; neighbor is injured either in his own pCTson, 
(2) those that are committed with regard to or in a person connected with him, or in his' 
voluntary commutations. Sins are committed possessions. 

in relation to involuntary commutations by We must therefore consider these points in 
* Lapilliis or calculus whence the English word calcxdatc. 

t Vulg ., — It is not good to accept the person of the zvicked. to decline from the truth of judgment. 
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due order, and in the first place we shall con- 
sider murder whereby a man inflicts the great- 
est injury on his neighbor. Under this head 
there are eight points of inquiry : ( 1 ) Whether 
it is a sin to kill dumb animals or even plants? 

(2) Whether it is lawful to kill a sinner? 

(3) Whether this is lawful to a private individ- 
ual, or to a public person only? (4) Whether 
this is lawful to a cleric? (5) Whether it is 
lawful to kill oneself? (6) Whether it is law- 
ful to kill a just man? (7) Whether it is law- 
ful to kill a man in self-defense? (8) W'hether 
accidental homicide is a mortal sin? 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether It Is Unlawful to Kill Any Living Thing? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem unlawful to 
kill any living thing. For the Apostle says 
(Rom. xiii. 2) : They that resist the ordinance 
of God purchase to themselves damnation.^ 
Now Divine providence has ordained that all 
living things should be preserved, according 
to Ps. cxlvi. 8, 9, Who maketh grass to grow 
on the mountains . . Who giveth to beasts 
their food. Therefore it seems unlawful to 
take the life of any living thing. 

Obj. 2. Further, murder is a sin because 
it deprives a man of life. Now life is common 
to all animals and plants. Hence for the same 
reason it is apparently a sin to slay dumb 
animals and plants. 

Obj. 3. Further, in the Divine law a special 
punishment is not appointed save for a sin. 
Now a special punishment had to be inflicted, 
according to the Divine law, on one who killed 
another man's ox or sheep (E.xod. .x.xii. 1). 
Therefore the slaying of dumb animals is a 
sin. 


animals for the good of man, as the Philoso- 
pher states {Polit. i. 3). 

Now the most necessary use would seem 
to consist in the fact that animals use plants, 
and men use animals, for food, and this can- 
not be done unless these be deprived of life: 
wherefore it is lawful both to take life from 
plants for the use of animals, and from ani- 
mals for the use of men. In fact this is in 
keeping with the commandment of God Him- 
self: for it is written (Gen. i. 29, 30) : Behold 
I have given you every herb . . . and all trees 
... to be your meat, and to all beasts of the 
earth: and again {ibid. ix. 3) : Everything that 
moveth and liveth shall be meat to you. 

Reply Obj. 1. According to the Divine or- 
dinance the life of animals and plants is pre- 
served not for themselves but for man. Hence, 
as Augustine says {De Civ. Dei i. 20), by a 
most just ordinance of the Creator, both their 
life and their death are subject to our use. 

Reply Obj. 2. Dumb animals and plants 
are devoid of the life of reason whereby to 
set themselves in motion ; they are moved, as 
it were by another, by a kind of natural im- 
pulse, a sign of which is that they are natu- 
rally enslaved and accommodated to the uses 
of others. 

Reply Obj. 3. He that kills another’s ox, 
sins, not through killing the ox, but through 
injuring another man in his property. Where- 
fore this is not a species of the sin of murder 
but of the sin of theft or robbery. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether It Is Lawful to Kill Sinners? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem unlawful to 
kill men who have sinned. For Our Lord in 


On the contrary, Augustine says ( Dc Civ. the parable (IMatth. xiii) forbade the uproot- 
Dei i. 20) : When we hear it said, “Thou shalt ing of the cockle which denotes wicked men 
not kill," we do not take it as referring to according to a gloss. Now whatever is for- 

trees, for they have no sense, nor to irrational bidden by God is a sin. Therefore it is a sin 

animals, because they have no fellowship with to kill a sinner. 

ns. Hence it follows that the u'ords, “Thou Obj. 2. Further, human justice is conformed 
shalt not kill” refer to the killing of a man. to Divine justice. Now according to Divine 
I answer that. There is no sin in using a justice sinners are kept back for repentance, 
thing for the purpose for which it is. Now according to Exech. xxxiii. 11, / desire not 

the order of things is such that the imperfect the death of the icickrd, but that the wicked 

are for the perfect, even as in the process of turn from his way and live. Therefore it seems 
generation nature proceeds from imperfection altogether unjust to kill sinners, 
to perfection. Hence it is that just as in the Obj. 3. Further, it is not lawful, for any 
generation of a man there is first a living good end whatever, to do that which is evil 
thing, then an animal, and lastly a man, so in itself, according to Augustine (Cor/fra Mew- 
toothings, like the plants, which merely have dac. vii) and the Philosopher {Ethic, ii. 6). 
life, are all alike for animals, and all animals Now to kill a man is evil in itself, since we 
are for man. Wherefore it is not unlawful if are bound to have charity towards all men, 
man use plants for the good of animals, and and we wish our friends to live and to exist. 

*Vulg., — He that resistelh the power, resisteth the ordinance of God: and they that resist, purchase In 
themselves damnation 
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according to Ethic, ix. 4. Therefore it is no- 
wise lawful to kill a man who has sinned. 

On the contrary. It is written (Exod. 
xxii. 18) : Wizards thou shalt not suffer to 
live; and (Ps. c. 8) : In the morning 1 put to 
death all the wicked of the land. 

I answer that, As stated above (A. 1), it is 
lawful to kill dumb animals, in so far as they 
are naturally directed to man’s use, as the im- 
perfect is directed to the perfect. Now every 
part is directed to the whole, as imperfect to 
perfect, wherefore every part is naturally for 
the sake of the whole. For this reason we 
observe that if the health of the whole body 
demands the excision of a member, through 
its being decayed or infectious to the other 
members, it will be both praiseworthy and 
advantageous to have it cut away. Now every 
individual person is compared to the whole 
community, as part to whole. Therefore if a 
man be dangerous and infectious to the com- 
munity, on account of some sin, it is praise- 
worthy and advantageous that he be killed 
in order to safeguard the common good, since 
a little leaven cornipteth the "whole lump (1 
Cor, V, 6). 

Reply Obj. 1. Our Lord commanded them 
to forbear from uprooting the cockle in order 
to spare the wheat, i e. the good. This occurs 
when the wicked cannot be slain without the 
good being killed with them, either because 
the wicked lie hidden among the good, or 
because they have many followers, so that 
they cannot be killed without danger to the 
good, as Augustine says {Contra Parmcn. 
iji. 2). Wherefore Our Lord teaches that we 
should rather allow the wicked to live, and 
that vengeance is to be delayed until the last 
judgment, rather than that the good be put 
to death together with the wicked. When, 
however, the good incur no danger, but rather 
are protected and saved by the slaying of the 
wicked, then the latter may be lawfully put 
to death. 

Reply Ob]. 2. According to the order of 
His wisdonr, God sometimes slays sinners 
forthwith in order to deliver the good, whereas 
sometimes He allows them time to repent, 
according as He knows what is expedient for 
His elect. This also does human justice imi- 
tate according to its powers; for it puts to 
death those who are dangerous to others, 
while it allows time for repentance to those 
who sin without grievously harming others. 

Reply Obj. 3. By sinning man departs from 
the order of reason, and consequently falls 
away from the dignity of his manhood, in so 
far as he is naturally free, and exists for him- 
self, and he falls into the .slavish state of the 
beasts, by being disposed of according as he 

* ran. Qiiicutiiqiir f'rrnilil can- \xiil , (|n, 8. 


is useful to others. This is expressed in Ps. 
xlviii. 21 : Man, -when he was in honor, did not 
under starjd ; he hath been compared to sense- 
less beasts, and made like to them, and Prov. 
xi. 29: The fool shall serve the wise. Hence, 
although it be evil in itself to kill a man so 
long as he preserve his dignity, yet it may be 
good to kill a man who has sinned, even as it 
is to kill a beast. For a bad man is worse than 
a beast, and is more harmful, as the Philoso- 
pher states (Polit. i. 1 and Ethic, vii. 6). 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether If Is Lawful for a Private Individual 
to Kill a Man Who Has Sinned? 

I'Fc proceed thus to ike Third .Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem lawful for a 
private individual to kill a man who has 
sinned. For nothing unlawful is commanded 
in the Divine law. Yet, on account of the sin 
of the molten calf, Moses commanded (Exod. 
xxxii. 27): Let every man kill his brother, 
and friend, and neighbor. Therefore it is law- 
ful for private individuals to kill a sinner. 

Obj. 2. Further, as stated above 2, ad 3), 
man, on account of sin, is compared to the 
beasts. Now it is lawful for any private indi- 
vidual to kill a wild beast, especially if it be 
harmful. Therefore for the same reason, it 
is lawful for any private individual to kill a 
man who has sinned. 

Obj. 3. Further, a man, though a private 
individual, deserves praise for doing what is 
useful for the common good. Now the slaying 
of evildoers is useful for the common good, 
as stated above (A. 2). Therefore it is de- 
serving of praise if even private individuals 
kill evildoers. 

On the contrary, Augustine says (De Civ. 
Dei i) :* .4 man who, iviihout exercising pub- 
lic authority, kills an evildoer, shall be judged 
guilty of murder, and all the more, since be 
has dared to usurp a power which God has 
not given him. 

I an.sivcr that, As stated above (A. 2), it is 
lawful to kill an evildoer in so far as it is 
directed to the welfare of the whole commu- 
nity, so that it belongs to him alone who has 
charge of the community’s welfare. Thus it 
belongs to a physician to cut off a decayed 
limb, when he has been entrusted with the 
care of the health of the whole body. Noty; 
the care of the common good is entrusted-tt*'^ 
persons of rank having public authorfty'r 
wherefore they alone, and not private indi- 
viduals, can lawfully put evildoers to death. 

Reply Obj 1. The person by whose au- 
thority a thing is done really does the thing, 
as Dionysius declares fCcel. Hier. iii). Hence 
arrnrdinv to .Augustine (De Civ. Dei i. 21), 
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He slays not who owes his service to one who 
commands him, even as a sword is merely the 
instrument to him that wields it. Wherefore 
those who, at the Lord’s command, slew their 
neighbors and friends, would seem not to have 
done this themselves, but rather He by whose 
authority they acted thus : just as a .soldier 
slays the foe by the authority of his sov- 
ereign, and the executioner slays the robber 
by the authority of the judge. 

Reply Obj. 2. A beast is by nature distinct 
from man. wherefore in the case of a wild 
beast, there is no need for an authority to kill 
it ; whereas, in the case of domestic animals, 
such authority is required, not for their sake, 
but on account of the owner’s loss. On the 
other hand a man who has sinned is not by 
nature distinct from good men ; hence a public 
authority is requisite in order to condemn 
him to death for the common good. 

Reply Ob}. 3. It is lawful for any private 
individual to do anything for the common 
good, provided it harm nobody- : but if it be 
harmful to some other, it cannot be done, 
except by virtue of the judgment of the per- 
son to whom it pertains to decide what is to 
be taken from the parts for the w'elfare of 
the whole, 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether It Is Lawful for Clerics 
to Kill Evildoers? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem lawful for 
clerics to kill evildoers. For clerics especially 
should fulfil the precept of the .Apostle (1 Cor. 
iv. 16) : Be ye followers of me as 1 also am of 
Christ, whereby we are called upon to imitate 
God and His saints. Now the very God wdiom 
we worship puts evildoers to death, according 
to Ps. cx.xxv. 10, Who smote Egypt with their 
firstborn. Again Moses made the Levites slay 
twenty-three thousand men on account of the 
worship of the calf (Exod. xxxii), the priest 
Phinees slew the Israelite who went in to the 
woman of Aladian (Xum. xxv), Samuel killed 
Agag king of Amalec (I Kings xv), Elias slew 
the priests of Baal (3 Kings xviii), Alatha- 
thias killed the man who went up to the altar 
to sacrifice (1 Alach. ii) ; and, in the New 
Testament, Peter killed Ananias and Saphira 
(Acts v). Therefore it seems that even clerics 
may kill evildoers. 

Obj. 2. Further, spiritual power is greater 
than the secular and is more united to God. 
Now the secular power as God’s minister law- 
fully puts evildoers to death, according to 
Rom. xiii. 4. IMuch more therefore may clerics. 


who are God’s ministers and have spiritual 
power, put evildoers to death. 

Obj. 3. Further, whosoever lawfully ac- 
cepts an office, may lawfully exercise the func- 
tions of that office. Now it belongs to the 
princely office to slay evildoers, as stated 
above (A. 3). Therefore those clerics who are 
earthly princes may lawfully slay malefactors. 

On the contrary, It is writtten (1 Tim. 
iii. 2, 3) : It behooveth ... a bishop to be 
without crime* . . . not given to wine, no 
striker. 

I answer that, It is unlawful for clerics to 
kill, for two reasons. First, because they are 
chosen for the ministry of the altar, whereon 
is represented the Passion of Christ slain Who, 
when He was struck did not strike f (1 Pet. 
ii. 23). Therefore it becomes not clerics to 
strike or kill : for ministers should imitate 
their master, according to Ecclus. x. 2, .-H the 
judge of the people is himself, so also are his 
ministers. The other reason is because clerics 
are entrusted with the ministry of the New 
Law, wherein no punishment of death or of 
bodily maiming is appointed : wherefore they 
should abstain from such things in order that 
they may be fitting ministers of the New 
Testament. 

Reply Obj. 1. God works in all things 
without exception whatever is right, yet in 
each one according to its mode. Wherefore 
everyone should imitate God in that which is 
specially becoming to him. Hence, though 
God slays evildoers even corporally, it does 
not follow that all should imitate Him in this. 
As regards Peter, he did not put Ananias and 
Saphira to death by his own authority or with 
his own hand, but published their death sen- 
tence pronounced by God. The Priests or 
Levites of the Old Testament were the minis- 
ters of the Old Law, which appointed corporal 
penalties, so that it was fitting for them to 
slay with their owm hands. 

Reply Obj. 2. The ministry of clerics is 
concerned with better things than corporal 
slayings, namely with things pertaining to 
spiritual welfare, and so it is not fitting for 
them to meddle with minor matters. 

Reply Obj. 3. Ecclesiastical prelates ac- 
cept the office of earthly princes, not that they 
may inflict capital punishment themselves, 
but that this may be carried into effect by 
others in virtue of their authority. 

FIFTH ARTICLE 

Whefher It Is Lawful to Kill Oneself? 

Wc proceed thus to the Fifth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem lawful for a 


* Vulg., — Blameless 


IVithnut crime is the readinj? in Tit. i. 7. t Vulg , — IVkoi He suffered, He threatened 


not. 
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man to kill himself. For murder is a sin in 
so far as it is contrary to justice. But no man 
can do an injustice to himself, as is proved 
in Ethic, v. 11. Therefore no man sins by 
killing himself. 

Obj. 2. Further, it is lawful, for one who 
exercises public authorit}', to kill evildoers. 
Now he -who exercises public authority is 
sometimes an evildoer. Therefore he may 
lawfully kill himself. 

Obj. 3. Further, it is lawful for a man to 
suffer spontaneously a lesser danger that he 
may avoid a greater; thus it is lawful for a 
man to cut off a decayed limb even from him- 
self, that he may save his whole body. Xow' 
sometimes a man, by killing himself, avoids 
a greater evil, for example an unhappy life, 
or the shame of sin. Therefore a man may 
kill himself. 

Obj. 4. Further, Samson killed himself, as 
related in Judges xvi., and yet he is numbered 
among the saints (Heb. xi). Therefore it is 
lawful for a man to kill himself. 

Obj. 5. Further, it is related (2 Mach, 
xiv. 42) that a certain Razias killed himself, 
choosing to die nobly rather than to jail into 
the hands of the wicked, and to silver abuses 
unbecoming his noble birth. Now' nothing that 
is done nobly and bravely is unlawful. There- 
fore suicide is not unlawful. 

On the contrary, Augustine says {De Civ. 
Dei i. 20): Hence it follows that the words 
“Thou shall not kill” refer to the killing of a 
man; — not another man; therefore, not even 
thyself. For he who kills himself, kills nothing 
else than a man. 

1 answer that, It is altogether unlawful to 
kill oneself, for three reasons. First, because 
everything naturally loves itself, the result 
being that everj-thing naturally keeps itself 
in being, and resists corruptions so far as it 
can. Wherefore suicide is contrary to the in- 
clination of nature, and to charity whereby 
every man should lo\’e himself. Hence suicide 
is always a mortal sin, as being contrary to 
the natural law and to charity. 

Secondly, because every part, as such, be- 
longs to the whole. Now every man is part 
of the community, and so, as such, he belongs 
to the community. Hence by killing himself 
he injures the community, as the Philosopher 
declares {Ethic, v. 11). 

Thirdly, because life is God’s gift to man, 
and is subject to His pow’er. Who kills and 
makes to live. Hence v/hoever takes his ow'n 
life, sins against God, even as he who kills 
another’s slave, sins against that slave’s mas- 
ter, and as he w'ho usurps to himself judg- 
ment of a matter not entrusted to him. P’or 
it belongs to God alone to pronounce sentence 
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of death and life, according to Deut. xxxii. 
39, I will kill and I will make to live. 

Reply Obj. 1. IMurder is a sin, not only 
because it is contrary to justice, but also be- 
cause it is opposed to charity which a man 
should have towards himself : in this respect 
suicide is a sin in relation to oneself. In re- 
lation to the community and to God, it is 
sinful, by reason also of its opposition to 
justice. 

Reply Obj. 2. One w'ho exercises public 
authority may lawfully put to death an evil- 
doer, since he can pass judgment on him. But 
no man is judge of himself. Wherefore it is 
not law'ful for one who exercises public au- 
thority to put himself to death for any sin 
whatever: although he may law'fully commit 
himself to the judgment of others. 

Reply Obj. 3. Man is made master of him- 
self through his free-will : wherefore he can 
law'fully dispose of himself as to those mat- 
ters which pertain to this life which is ruled 
by man's free-wdll. But the passage from this 
life to another and happier one is subject not 
to man’s free-wdll but to the power of God. 
Hence it is not lawful for man to take his 
own life that he may pass to a happier life, 
nor that he may escape any unhappiness 
whatsoever of the present life, because the 
ultimate and most fearsome evil of this life 
is death, as the Philosopher states {Ethic. 
iii. 6). Therefore to bring death upon oneself 
in order to escape the other afflictions of this 
life, is to adopt a greater evil in order to avoid 
a lesser. In like manner it is unlaw’ful to take 
one's own life on account of one’s having com- 
mitted a sin. both because by so doing one 
does oneself a \'ery great injury, by depriving 
oneself of the time needful for repentance, and 
because it is not lawful to slay an evildoer 
except b\' the sentence of the public authority. 
Again it is unlawful for a woman to kill her- 
self lest she be violated, because she ought 
not to commit on herself the very' great sin of 
suicide, to avoid the lesser sin of another. 
For she commits no sin in being violated by 
force, provided she does not consent, since 
without consent of the mind there is no stain 
on the body, as the Blessed Lucy declared. 
Now' it is evident that fornication and adul- 
tery are less grievous sins than taking a man’s, 
especially one’s own. life: since the latter is 
most grievous, because one injures oneself, 
to w'hom one owes the greatest love. More- 
over it is most danuerous since no time is left 
wherein to expiate it by repentance. Again 
it is not lawful for anyone to take his own 
life for fear he should consent to sin, because 
evil niu^t not be done that good may come 
(Rom. iii. S) or that evil may be avoided, 
especially' if the evil be of small account and 
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an uncertain event, for it is uncertain whether 
one whll at some future time consent to a sin, 
since God is able to deliver man from sin 
under any temptation whatever. 

Reply Obj. 4. As Augustine says {Dc Civ. 
Dei i. 21), not even Samson is to be excused 
that he crushed himscij together with his 
enemies under the ruins oj the hoii'ic, except 
the Roly Ghost, Who had wrought many won- 
ders through him, had secretly commanded 
him to do this. He assigns the same reason 
in the case of certain holy w'omen, who at the 
time of persecution took their own lives, and 
who are commemorated by the Church. 

Reply Obj. S. It belongs to fortitude that 
a man does not shrink from being slain by 
another, for the sake of the good of virtue, 
and that he may avoid sin. But that a man 
take his own life in order to avoid penal evils 
has indeed an appearance of fortitude (for 
which reason some, among whom was Razias, 
have killed themselves thinking to act from 
fortitude), yet it is not true fortitude, but 
rather a weakness of soul unable to bear penal 
evils, as the Philosopher {Ethic, iii. 7) and 
Augustine {De Civ. Dei i. 22, 23) declare. 

SIXTH ARTICLE 

Whether It Is Ever Lawful to Kill the Innocent? 

We proceed thus to the Sixth .Irticle : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that in some 
cases it is lawful to kill the innocent. The 
fear of God is never manifested b\’ sin. since 
on the contrary the fear o[ the Lord driveth 
out sin (Ecclus. i. 27). Xow Abraham was 
commended in that he feared the Lord, since 
he was willing to slay his innocent son. There- 
fore one may, without sin, kill an innocent 
person. 

Obj. 2. Further, among those sins that are 
committed against one’s neighbor, the more 
grievous seem to be those whereby a more 
grievous injury is inflicted on the person 
sinned against. Now to be killed is a greater 
injury to a sinful than to an innocent person, 
because the latter, by death, pas.ses forthwith 
from the unhappiness of this life to the .glory 
of heaven. Since then it is lawful in certain 
cases to kill a sinful man, much more is it 
lawful to slay an innocent or a righteous 
person. 

Obj. 3. Further, what is done in keeping 
with the order of jii.^tice is not a sin. But 
sometimes a man is forced, according to the 
order of justice, to slay an innocent person : 
for instance, when a judge, who is bound to 
judge according to the evidence, condemns to 
death a rnan whom he knows to be innocent, 
but who is convicted by false witnesses; and 
again the e.xecutioner, who in obedience to the 
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judge puts to death the man who has been 
unjustly sentenced. 

On the contrary, It is written (Exod. 
xxiii. 7); The innocent and just person thou 
shall not put to death. 

/ answer that, An individual man may be 
considered in two ways; first, in himself ; sec- 
ondly, in relation to something else. If we 
consider a man in himself, it is unlawful to 
kill any man, since in every man though he 
be sinful, we ought to love the nature which 
God has made, and which is destroyed by 
slaying him. Nevertheless, as stated above 
(A. 2) the slaying of a sinner becomes lawful 
in relation to the common good, which is cor- 
rupted by sin. On the other hand the life of 
righteous men preserves and forwards the 
common good, since they are the chief part 
of the community. Therefore it is in no way 
lav, ful to slay the innocent. 

Reply Obj. 1. God is Lord of death and 
life, for by His decree both the sinful and the 
righteous die. Hence he who at God's com- 
mand kills an innocent man does not sin, as 
neither does God Whose behest he e.xecutes ; 
indeed his obedience to God’s commands is a 
proof that he fears Him. 

Reply Obj. 2. In weighing the gravity of 
a sin we must consider the essential rather 
than the accidental. Wherefore he who kills 
a just man, sins more grievously than he who 
slays a sinful man; first, because he injures 
one whom he .should love more, and so acts 
more in opposition to charity; secondly, be- 
cau.se he inflicts an injury on a man who is less 
deserving of one, and so acts more in oppo- 
sition to justice: thirdly, because he deprives 
the community of a greater good: fourthly, 
because he despises God more, according to 
Luke x. 16. Re that despisetk you despiseth 
Me. On the other hand it is accidental to the 
slaying that the just man whose life is taken 
be received by God into glory. 

Reply Obj. 3. If the judge knows that a 
man who has been convicted by false wit- 
nesses, is innocent he must, like Daniel, ex- 
amine the witnesses w’ith great care, so as to 
find a motive for acquitting the innocent: but 
if he cannot do this he should remit him for 
judgment by a higher tribunal. If even this 
is impossible, he does not sin if he pronounce 
sentence in accordance with the evidence, for 
it is not he that puts the innocent man to 
death, but tliey who stated him to be guilty. 
Lie that carrie.s out the sentence of the judge 
who has condemned an innocent man, if the 
sentence contains an inexcusable error, he 
should not obey, eFe there would be an excuse 
for the executions of the martyrs; if however 
it contain no manifest injustice, he does not 
sin bj' carrying out the sentence, because he 
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has no right to discuss the judgment of his 
superior ; nor is it he who slays the innocent 
man, but the judge whose minister he is. 

SEVENTH ARTICLE 

Whether It Is Lawful to Kill a Man in Self-defense? 

We proceed tJms to the Seventh Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that nobody 
may lawfully kill a man in self-defense. For 
Augustine says to Publicola (Ep. xlvii) : / do 
not agree with the opinion ihat one may hill 
a man lest one be hilled by him; unless one be 
a soldier, exercise a public office, so that one 
does it not for oneself but for others, having 
the power to do so, provided it be in beeping 
with one’s person. Xow he who kills a man 
in self-defense, kills him lest he be killed by 
him. Therefore this would seem to be un- 
lawful. 

Obj. 2. Further, he says {Dc Lib. Arb. 
i. 5); How are they free from sin in sight of 
Divine providence, who are guilty of tahing 
a man’s life for the sake of these contemptible 
things? Now among contemptible things he 
reckons those which moi may forfeit unwill- 
ingly, as appears from the context (ibid.): 
and the chief of these is the life of the body. 
Therefore it is unlawful for any man to take 
another’s life for the sake of the life of his 
own body. 

Obj. 3. Further, Pope Nicolas’'- says in the 
Decretals: Concerning the clerics about whom 
you have consulted Us, those, namely, who 
have killed a pagan in self-defense, as to 
whether, after making amends by icpenting, 
they may return to their former state, or rise 
to a higher degree ; know that in no case is it 
lawful for them to kill any man under any 
circumstances whatever. Now clerics and lay- 
men are alike bound to obserxe the moral 
precepts. Therefore neither is it lawful for 
laymen to kill anyone in self-defense. 

Obj. 4. Further, murder is a niore grievous 
sin than fornication or adultery. Now nobody 
may lawfully commit simple fornication or 
adultery or any other mortal sin in order to 
save his own life ; since the spiritual life is 
to be preferred to the life of the body. There- 
fore no man may lawfully take another’s life 
in self-defense in order to save his own life. 

Obj. 5. Further, if the tree be evil, so is 
the fruit, according to hlatth. vii. 17. Now 
self-defense itself seems to be unlawful, ac- 
cording to Rom. xii. 19: Not defending 
(Douay, — revenging) yourselves, my dearly 
beloved. Therefore its result, which is the 
slaying of a man, is also unlawful. 

On the eontrary. It is written (Exod. 
xxii. 2): If a thief be found breaking into a 
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house or undermining it, and be wounded so 
as to die; he that slew him shall not be guilty 
of blood. Now it is much more lawful to de- 
fend one’s life than one’s house. Therefore 
neither is a man guilty of murder if he kill 
another in defense of his own life. 

/ answer that, Nothing hinders one act 
from having two effects, only one of which is 
intended, while the other is beside the inten- 
tion. Now moral acts take their species ac- 
cording to what is intended, and not according 
to what is beside the intention, since this is 
accidental as explained above (Q. 43, A. 3 ; 
I-Il, Q. 72, A. 1). Accordingly the act of 
self-defense may have two effects, one is the 
saving of one’s life, the other is the slaying 
of the aggressor. Therefore this act, since one’s 
intention is to save one's own life, is not un- 
lawful, seeing that it is natural to everything 
to keep itself in being, as far as possible. And 
yet, though proceeding from a good inten- 
tion, an act may be rendered unlawful, if it 
be out of proportion to the end. 'Wherefore 
if a man, in self-defense, uses more than nec- 
essary violence, it will be unlawful: whereas 
if he repel force with moderation his defense 
will be lawful, because according to the ju- 
rists, f it is lawful to repel force by force, 
provided one does not exceed the limits of a 
blameless defense. Nor is it necessary for 
salvation that a man omit the act of moderate 
self-defense in order to avoid killing the other 
man, since one is bound to take more care of 
one’s own life than of another’s. But as it is 
unlawful to tal^e a man's life, except for the 
public authority acting for the common good, 
as stated above (.\. 3), it is not lawful for a 
man to intend killing a man in self-defense, 
except for such as have public authority, who 
while intending to kill a man in self-defense, 
refer this to the public good, as in the case of 
a soldier fighting against the foe, and in the 
minister of the judge struggling with robbers, 
although even these sin if they be moved by 
private animosity. 

Reply Obj. 1. The words quoted from -\u- 
gustine refer to the case when one man intends 
to kill another to save himself from death. 
The passage quoted in the Second Objection 
is to be understood in the same sense. Hence 
he says pointedly, for the sake of these things, 
whereby he indicates the intention. This suf- 
fices for the Reply to the Second Objection. 

Reply Obj. 3. frregiiiarity results from the 
act though sinless of taking a man’s lifey4s 
appears in the case of a judge who justly con- 
demns a man to death. For this reason a 
cleric, though he kill a man in self-defense, 
is irregular, albeit he intends not to kill him, 


but to defend himself. 
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Reply Ob'). 4. The act of fornication or 
adultery is not necessarily directed to the 
preservation of one’s own life, as is the act 
whence sometimes results the taking of a 
man’s life. 

Reply Ob). 5. The defense forbidden in 
this passage is that which comes from re- 
vengeful spite. Hence a gloss says: Riot de- 
fending yourselves, — that is, not striking your 
enemy back. 

EIGHTH ARTICLE 

Whether One Is Guilty of Murder through 
Killing Someone by Chance? 

We proceed thus to the Eighth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that one is 
guilty of murder through killing someone by 
chance. For we read (Gen. iv. 23, 24) that 
Lamech slew a man in mistake for a wild 
beast,* and that he was accounted guilty of 
murder. Therefore one incurs the guilt of 
murder through killing a man by chance. 

Obj. 2. Further, it is written (Exod. xxi. 
22): // . . . one strike a woman with child, 
and she miscarry indeed if her death 

ensue thereupon, he shall render life for life. 
Yet this may happen without any intention 
of causing her death. Therefore one is guilty 
of murder through killing someone by chance. 

Obj. 3. Further, the Decretals t contain 
several canons prescribing penalties for un- 
intentional homicide. Xow penalty is not due 
save for guilt. Therefore he who kills a man 
by chance, incurs the guilt of murder. 

On the contrary, Augustine says to Publi- 
cola (Ep. xlvii) : When we do a thing for a 
good and law fid purpose, if thereby ive unin- 
tentionally cause harm to anyone, it should 
by no means be imputed to us. Now it some- 
times happens by chance that a person is 
killed as a result of something done for a 
good purpose. Therefore the person who did 
it is not accounted guilty. 


1 answer that, According to the Philosopher 
(Phys. ii. 6) chance is a cause that acts be- 
side one’s intention. Hence chance happen- 
ings, strictly speaking, are neither intended 
nor voluntary. And since every sin is volun- 
tary, according to Augustine (De Vera Relig. 
xiv) it follows that chance happenings, as 
such, are not sins. 

Nevertheless it happens that what is not 
actually and directly voluntary and intended, 
is voluntary and intended accidentally, ac- 
cording as that which removes an obstacle is 
called an accidental cause. Wherefore he who 
does not remove something whence homicide 
results whereas he ought to remove it, is in 
a sense guilty of voluntary homicide. This 
happens in two ways; first when a man causes 
another’s death through occupying himself 
with unlawful things which he ought to avoid : 
secondly, when he does not take sufficient 
care. Hence, according to jurists, if a man 
pursue a lawful occupation and take due care, 
the result being that a person loses his life, 
he is not guilty of that person’s death : 
whereas if he be occupied with something 
unlawful, or even with something lawful, but 
without due care, he does not escape being 
guilty of murder, if his action results in some- 
one’s death. 

Reply Obj. 1. Lamech did not take suf- 
ficient care to avoid taking a man’s life: and 
so he was not excused from being guilty of 
homicide. 

Reply Obj. 2. He that strikes a woman 
with child does something unlawful : where- 
fore if there results the death either of the 
woman or of the animated feetus, he will not 
be e.xcused from homicide, especially seeing 
that death is the natural result of such a blow. 

Reply Obj. 3. According to the canons a 
penalty is inflicted on those who cause death 
unintentionally, through doing something un- 
lawful, or failing to taJee sufficient care. 


QUESTION 65 

Of Other Injuries Committed on the Person 

(In Pour Articles) 


We must now consider other sinful injuries 
committed on the person. Under this head 
there are four points of inquiry: (1) The mu- 
tilation of members: (2) Blows; (3) Im- 
prisonment; ( 4 ) Whether the sins that 
consist in inflicting such like injuries are ag- 
gravated through being perpetrated on persons 
connected with others? 


FIRST ARTICLE 

Whefher in Some Cases If Moy Be Lawful 
fo Maim Anyone? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 
Objection 1. It would seem that in no case 
can it be lawful to maim anyone. For Dama- 
scene says (De Fide Orth. iv. 20) that sin 


*The te.xt of Uie Bible does not say so, but this was the JewLsh traditional commentary on Gen. iv. 2 ?,. t Dist. 1. 
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consists in departing from ivhat is according 
to nature, towards that which is contrary to 
nature. Xow according to nature it is ap- 
pointed by God that a man's body should be 
entire in its members, and it is contrary to 
nature that it should be deprived of a member. 
Therefore it seems that it is always a sin to 
main a person. 

Obj. 2. Further, as the whole soul is to 
the whole body, so are the parts of the soul 
to the parts of the body (JDc Anima ii. 1). 
But it is unlawfrd to deprive a man of his 
soul by killing him. except by public author- 
ity. Therefore neither is it l.iwful to maim 
anyone, except perhaps by public authority. 

Obj. 3. Further, the nelfare of the soul 
is to be preferred to the welfare of the body. 

Now it is not lawful for a man to maim him- 
self for the sake of the soul's welfare; since 
the council of Nicea ‘ punished those who 
castrated themselves that the}- might preserve 
chastity. Therefore it is not lawful for any 
other reason to maim a person. 

On the contrary, It is written (Exod. xxi. 
24) : Eye for eye, tooth ior tooth, hand for 
hand, foot for foot. 

I answer that. Since a member is part of 
the whole human body, it is for the sake of the 
whole, as the imperfect for the perfect. Hence 
a member of the human body is to be dis- 
posed of according as it is expedient for the 
body. Notv a member of the human body is 
of itself useful to the good of the whole body, 
yet, accidentally it may happen to be hurtful, 
as when a decayed member is a source of 
corruption to the whole body. Accordingly 
so long as a member is healthy and retains 
its natural disposition, it cannot be cut off 
without injury to the whole body. But as the 
whole of man is directed as to his end to the 
whole of the community of which he is a 
part, as stated above (Q. 61, A, 1 : Q. 64, AA. 
2, 5), it may happen that although the re- 
moval of a member may be detrimental to the 
whole body, it may nevertheless be directed 
to the good of the community, in so far as it 
is applied to a person as a punishment for the 
purpose of restraining sin. Flence just as by 
public authority a per'^on is lawfully deprived 
of life altogether on account of certain more 
heinous sins, so is he deprived of a member 
on account of certain lesser sins. But this is 
not lawdtil for a private individual, even with 
the consent of the owner of the member, be- 
cause this would involve an injury to the 
community, to wdiom the man and all his parts 
belong. If, however, the member be decayed 
and therefore a source of corruption to the 
whole body, then it is lawful wdth the consent 
of the owmer of the member, to cut aw'ay the 
* P. I., sect. 4, can. i. 
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member for the welfare of the whole body, 
since each one is entrusted with the care of 
his own welfare. The same applies if it be 
done with the consent of the person whose 
business it is to care for the w^elfare of the 
person who has a decayed member: othenvise 
it is altogether unlawful to maim anyone. 

Reply Obj. 1. Nothing prevents that -which 
is contrary to a particular nature from being 
in harmon\' with universal nature: thus death 
and corruption, in the physical order, are 
contrary to the particular nature of the thing 
corrupted, although they are in keeping with 
universal nature. In like manner to maim 
anyone, though contrary to the particular 
nature of the body of the person maimed, is 
nevertheless in keeping -with natural reason 
in relation to the common good. 

Reply Obj. 2. The life of the entire man 
is not directed to something belonging to 
man: on the contrary whatever belongs to 
man is directed to his life. Hence in no case 
does it pertain to a person to take anyone’s 
life, except to tlie public authority to whom 
is entrusted the procuring of the common 
good. But the removal of a member can be 
directed to the good of one man, and conse- 
quently in certain cases can pertain to him. 

Reply Obj. 3. member should not be 
removed for the sake of the bodily health of 
the whole, unless otherwise nothing can be 
done to further the good of the whole. Now 
it is always possible to further one’s spiritual 
welfare otherwise than by cutting off a mem- 
ber. because sin is always subject to the will: 
and consequently in no case is it allowable to 
maim oneself, even to avoid any sin what- 
ever. Hence Chrx-sostom, in his exposition 
on jMatth. xix. 12 {Horn Ixii. in Alatth.), 
There are eunuchs who have made themselves 
eunuchs for the kingdom of heaven, says : Not 
by maiming themselves, but by destroying 
evil thoughts, jor a man is accursed who 
maims himself, since they arc murderers who 
do such things. And further on he says; Xor 
is lust tamed thereby, on the contrary it be- 
comes more importunate, jor the seed springs 
in us from other sources, and chiefly from an 
incontinent purpose and a careless mind: and 
temptation is curbed not so much by cutting 
off a member as by cuibing one's thoughts. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether It Is Lawful for Parents to Strike their 
Children, or Mosters Their Slaves? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objcctiou 1. It w'ould seem unlawful for 
parents to strike their children, or masters 
their slaves. For the Apostle says (Eph. vi. 
4) ; You, fathers, provoke not your children 
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to anger; and further on {verse 9): And you, 
masters, do the same thing to your slaves 
(Vulg ., — to them) forbearing thrcatenings. 
Now some are provoked to anger by blows, 
and become more troublesome when threat- 
ened. Therefore neither should parents strike 
their children, nor masters their slaves. 

Ob). 2. Further, the Philosopher says 
{Ethic. X. 9) that a father's words are ad- 
monitory and not coercive. Now blows are a 
kind of coercion. Therefore it is unlawful for 
parents to strike their children. 

Ob). 3. Further, everyone is allowed to 
impart correction, for this belongs to the 
spiritual almsdeeds, as stated above (Q. 32, 
A. 2). If, therefore, it is lawful for parents 
to strike their children for the sake of cor- 
rection, for the same reason it will be lawful 
for any person to strike anyone, which is 
clearly false. Therefore the same conclusion 
follows. 

On the contrary, It is written (Prov. xiii. 
24) ; Ee that spareth the rod hateth his son, 
and further on (xxiii. 13); Withhold not cor- 
rection from a child, for if thou strike him 
with the rod, he shall not die. Thou shall beat 
him with the rod, and deliver his soul from 
hell. Again it is written (Ecclus. xxxiii. 28) ; 
Torture and fetters are for a malicious slave. 

I answer that, Harm is done a body by 
striking it, yet not so as when it is maimed; 
since maiming destroys the body’s integrity^ 
while a blow merely affects the sense with 
pain, wherefore it causes much less harm than 
cutting off a member. Now it is tinlaw'ful to 
do a person a harm, except by way of pun- 
ishment in the cause of justice. Again, no man 
justly punishes another, except one who is 
subject to his jurisdiction. Therefore it is 
not lawful for a man to strike another, unless 
he have some power over the one whom he 
strikes. And since the child is subject to the 
power of the parent, and the slave to the 
power of his master, a parent can lawfully 
strike his child, and a master his slave that 
instruction may be enforced by correction. 

Reply Obj. 1. Since anger is a desire for 
vengeance, it is aroused chiefly w'hen a man 
deems himself unjustly injured, as the Phi- 
losopher states {Rket. ii). Hence when parents 
are forbidden to provoke their children to 
anger, they are not prohibited from striking 
their children for the purpose of correction, 
but from inflicting blows on them without 
moderation. The commanrl that masters 
should forlDear from threatening their slaves 
rnay be understood in two ways. First that 
they should be slow to threaten, and this per- 
tains to the moderation of correction ; sec- 
ondly, that they should not always carry out 


tlieir threats, that is that they should some- 
times by a merciful forgiveness temper the 
judgment whereby they threatened punish- 
ment. 

Reply Obj. 2. The greater power should 
exercise the greater coercion. Now just as a 
city is a perfect community, so the governor 
of a city has perfect coercive power : where- 
fore he can inflict irreparable punishments 
such as death and mutilation. On the other 
hand the father and the master who preside 
over the family household, which is an im- 
perfect community, have imperfect coercive 
powder, which is exercised by inflicting lesser 
punishments, for instance by blows, which do 
not inflict irreparable harm. 

Reply Obj. 3. It is lawful for anyone to 
impart correction to a willing subject. But to 
impart it to an unwilling subject belongs to 
those only who have charge over him. To this 
pertains chastisement by blows. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether It Is Lav/ful to Imprison a Mon? 

U’c proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem unlawful to 
imprison a man. An act which deals with 
undue matter is evil in its genus, as stated 
above (I-II, Q. IS, A. 2). Now man, having 
a free-will, is undue matter for imprisonment 
which is inconsistent with free-will. There- 
fore it is unlawful to imprison a man. 

Ob). 2. Further, human justice should be 
ruled by Divine justice. Now according to 
Ecclus. XV. 14, God left man in the hand of 
his oxvn counsel. Therefore it seems that a 
man ought not to be coerced by chains or 
prisons. 

Ob). 3. Further, no man should be forcibly 
prevented except from doing an evil deed ; 
and any man can lawfully prevent another 
from doing this. If, therefore, it were lawful 
to imprison a man, in order to restrain him 
from evil deeds, it would be lawful for any- 
one to put a man in prison ; and this is clearly 
false. Therefore the same conclusion follows. 

On the contrary, We read in Lev, xxiv. 
that a man was imprisoned for the sin of 
blasphemy. 

/ answer that, In the goods of the body 
three things may be considered in due order. 
First, the substantial integrity of the body, 
and this is injured by death or maiming. 
Secondly, pleasure or rest of the senses, and 
to this striking or anything causing a sense 
of pain is opposed. Thirdly, the movement 
or use of the members, and this is hindered by 
binding or imprisoning or any kind of deten- 
tion. 
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Therefore it is unlawful to imprison or in 
any way detain a man, unless it be done 
according to the order of justice, either in 
punishment, or as a measure of precaution 
against some evil. 

Reply Obj. 1. A man who abuses the power 
entrusted to him deserves to lose it, and 
therefore when a man by sinning abuses the 
free use of his members, he becomes a fitting 
matter for imprisonment. 

Reply Obj. 2. According to the order of 
His wisdom God sometimes restrains a sinner 
from accomplishing a sin, according to Job 
V. 12: Who bringcth to nought the designs 
of the malignant, so that their hand cannot 
accomplish ivhat they had begun, while some- 
times He allows them to do what they M'ill. 
In like manner, according to human justice, 
men are imprisoned, not for every sin but for 
certain ones. 

Reply Obj. 3. It is lawful for anyone to 
restrain a man for a time from doing some 
unlawful deed there and then : as when a man 
prevents another from throwing himself over 
a precipice, or from striking another. But 
to him alone who has the right of disposing 
in general of the actions and of the life of 
another does it belong primarily to imprison 
or fetter, because by so doing he hinders him 
from doing not only evil but also good deeds. 


FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether the Sin Is Aggravated by the Fact that the 

Aforesaid Injuries Are Perpetrated on Those 
Who Are Connected vrith Others? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the sin 
is not aggravated by the fact that the afore- 
said injuries are perpetrated on those who 
are connected with others. Such like injuries 
take their sinful character from inflicting an 
injury on another against his will. Now the 
evil inflicted on a man’s own person is more 
against his will than that which is inflicted 
on a person connected with him. Therefore 
an injury inflicted on a person connected with 
another is less grievous. 

Obj. 2. Further, Holy Writ reproves those 
especially who do injuries to orphans and 
widows: hence it is written (Ecclus. xxxv. 
17): He will not despise the prayers of the 
fatherless, nor the widow when she pourcth 
out her complaint. Now the widow and the 
orphan are not connected with other persons. 
Therefore the sin is not aggravated through 
an injury being inflicted on one who is con- 
nected with others. 

* Vulg ., — Mny thy sons and thy daughters be gh’i 
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Obj. 3. Further, the person who is con- 
nected has a will of his own just as the prin 
cipal person has, so that something may be 
voluntary for him and yet against the will 
of the principal person, as in the case of adul- 
tery which pleases the woman but not the 
husband. Now these injuries are sinful in 
so far as they consist in an involuntary com- 
mutation. Therefore such like injuries are of 
a less sinful nature. 

On the contrary, It is written (Deut. 
xxviii, 32) as though indicating an aggra- 
vating circumstance: Fhy sons and thy daugh- 
ters shall be given to another people, thy eyes 
looking on.* 

I answer that, Other things being equal, 
an injury is a more grievous sin according as 
it affects more persons ; and hence it is that 
it is a more grievous sin to strike or injure 
a person in authority than a private individ- 
ual, because it conduces to the injury of the 
whole community, as stated above (TII, Q. 
73, 9). Now when an injury is inflicted on 

one who is connected in any way with another, 
that injury affects two persons, so that, other 
things being equal, the sin is aggravated by 
this very fact. It may happen, however, that 
in view of certain circumstances, a sin com- 
mitted against one who is not connected with 
any other person, is more grievous, on account 
of either the dignity of the person, or the 
greatness of the injury. 

Reply Obj. 1. .-\n injury inflicted on a 

person connected with others is less harmful 
to the persons with whom he is connected, 
than if it were perpetrated immediately on 
them, and from this point of view it is a less 
grievous sin. But all that belongs to the in- 
jury of the person with w^hom he is connected, 
is added to the sin of which a man is guilty 
through injuring the other one in himself. 

Reply Obj. 2. Injuries done to widows and 
orphans are more insisted upon both through 
being more opposed to mercy, and because 
the same injury done to such persons is more 
grievous to them since they have no one to 
turn to for relief. 

Reply Obj. 3. The fact that the wdfe vol- 
untarily consents to the adulter}', lessens the 
sin and injury, so far as the woman is con- 
cerned, for it w'ould be more grievous, if the 
adulterer oppressed her by violence. But this 
does not remo\e the injury as affecting her, 
husband, since the wife hath not power of Kpi'' 
own body; but the husband (1 Cor. vri "4)T 
The same applies to similar cases. Of adul- 
tery, how'ever, as it is opposed not only to 
justice but also to chastity, we shall speak 
in the trcati.se on Temperance (Q. 154, \. 8). 

I. etc 
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QUESTION 66 
Of Theft and Robbery 

(In Nine Articles) 


We must now consider the sins opposed to 
justice, whereby a man injures his neighbor 
in his belongings ; namely theft and robbery. 

Under this head there are nine points of 
inquiry; (1) Whether it is natural to man to 
possess external things? (2) Whether it is 
lawful for a man to possess something as his 
own? (3) Whether theft is the secret taking 
of another’s property? (4) Whether robbery 
is a species of sin distinct from theft? 
(5) Whether every theft is a sin? (6) Whether 
theft is a mortal sin? (7) Whether it is 
lawful to thieve in a case of necessity? 

(8) Whether every robbery is a mortal sin? 

(9) Whether robbery is a more grievous sin 
than theft? 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether It Is Natural for Man to 
Possess External Things? 


his reason and will, he is able to use them for 
his own profit, as they were made on his 
account: for the imperfect is always for the 
sake of the perfect, as stated above (Q. 64, 
A. 1 ) . It is by this argument that the Philoso- 
pher proves {Polit. i. 3) that the possession 
of external things is natural to man. More- 
over, this natural dominion of man over other 
creatures, which is competent to man in re- 
spect of his reason wherein God's image re- 
sides, is shown forth in man’s creation (Gen. 
i. 26) by the words: Let us make man to Our 
image and likeness: and let him have domin- 
ion over the fishes of the sea, etc. 

Reply Oh], 1. God has sovereign dominion 
over all things: and He, according to His 
providence, directed certain things to the sus- 
tenance of man’s body. For this reason man 
has a natural dominion over things, as regards 
the power to make use of them. 


We proceed thus to the First Article : — 
Objection 1. It would seem that it is not 
natural for man to possess external things. 
For no man should ascribe to himself that 
which is God’s. Now the dominion over all 
creatures is proper to God, according to Ps. 
xxiii. 1, The earth is the Lord’s, etc. There- 
fore it is not natural for man to possess ex- 
ternal things. 


Reply Obj. 2. The rich man is reproved 
for deeming external things to belong to him 
principally, as though he had not received 
them from another, namely from God. 

Reply Obj. 3. This argument considers the 
dominion over external things as regards their 
nature. Such a dominion belongs to God alone, 
as stated above. 


Obj. 2. Further, Basil in expounding the 
wmrds of the rich man (Luke xii. 18), / will 
gather all things that are grown to me, and 
my goods, says;* Tell me: which are thine? 
where did you take them from a)id bring them 
into being? Now whatever man possesses 
naturally, he can fittingly call his own. There- 
fore man does not naturally possess external 
things. 

Obj. U Further, according to Ambrose 
{De Trin. if) dominion denotes power. But 
man has no power over external things, since 
he can work no change in their nature. There- 
fore the possession of external things is not 
natural to man. 

On the contrary. It is written (Ps. viii. 8) : 
Thou hast subjected all things under his feet. 

_ I answer that, External things can be con- 
sidered in two ways. First, as regards their 
nature, and this is not subject to the power of 
man, but only to the power of God Whose 
mere will all things obey. Secondly, as regards 
eir use, and in this way, man has a natural 
r ominion over external things, because, by 




Horn, in Luc. xii. 18. 


t De Fide, ad Gratiamim, i. 1 


Whether It Is Lawful for a Man to Possess 
a Thing As His Own? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem unlawful for 
a man to possess a thing as his own. For 
whatever is contrary to the natural law is 
unlawful. Now according to the natural law 
all things are common property : and the pos- 
session of property is contrary to this com- 
munity of goods. Therefore it is unlawful for 
any man to appropriate any external thing 
to himself. 

Obj. 2. Further, Basil in expounding the 
words of the rich man quoted above (A. 1, 
Obj. 2), says: The rich who deem as their 
own property the _ common goods they have 
seized upon, are like to those who by going 
beforehand to the play prevent others from 
coming, and appropriate to themselves what 
is intended for common use. Now it would 
be unlawful to prevent others from obtaining 
possession of common goods. Therefore it is 
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unlawful to appropriate to oneself what be- 
longs to the community. 

Obj. 3. Further, Ambrose says,* and his 
words are quoted in the Decretals:! Let no 
man call his oum that which is common prop- 
erty: and by common he means external 
things, as is clear from the context. Therefore 
it seems unlawful for a man to appropriate 
an external thing to himself. 

On the contrary, Augustine says (De 
Hceres., hjer. 40) : The “Apostolici” are those 
who with extreme arrogance have given them- 
selves that name, because they do not admit 
into their communion persons who are mar- 
ried or possess anything of their own, such 
as both monks and clerics who in considerable 
number are to be found in the Catholic 
Church. Now the reason why these people 
are heretics w'as because severing themselves 
from the Church, they think that those who 
enjoy the use of the above things, which they 
themselves lack, have no hope of salvation. 
Therefore it is erroneous to maintain that it 
is unlawful for a man to possess property. 

I answer that, Two things are competent 
to man in respect of exterior things. One is 
the power to procure and dispense them, and 
in this regard it is lawful for man to possess 
property. i^Ioreover this is necessary to human 
life for three reasons. First because every 
man is more careful to procure what is for 
himself alone than that which is common to 
many or to all: since each one would shirk 
the labor and leave to another that w'hich 
concerns the community, as happens w'here 
there is a great number of servants. Secondly, 
because human affairs are conducted in more 
orderly fashion if each man is charged wdth 
taking care of some particular thing himself, 
whereas there would be confusion if everyone 
had to look after any one thing indetermi- 
nately. Thirdly, because a more peaceful 
state is ensured to man if each one is con- 
tented with his own. Hence it is to be ob- 
served that quarrels arise more frequently 
where there is no division of the things pos- 
sessed. 

The second thing that is competent to man 
with regard to external things is their use. 
In this respect man ought to possess external 
things, not as his own. but as common, so 
that, to wit, he is ready to communicate them 
to others in their need. Hence the Apostle 
says (1 Tim. vi. 17, 18): Charge the rich of 
this world . . . to give easily, to communicate 
to others, etc. 

Reply Ob'], 1. Community of goods is as- 
cribed to the natural law, not that the natural 
law dictates that all things should be pos- 
sessed in common and that nothing should be 

* Serin. I.xiv., de temp. \ Dist. xlvii., Can. Sictit hi. 
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possessed as one’s own ; but because the division 
of possessions is not according to the natural 
law, but rather arose from human agreement 
which belongs to positive law, as stated above 
(Q. 57, A.'\. 2, 3). Hence the ownership of pos- 
sessions is not contrary to the natural law, but 
an addition thereto devised by human reason. 

Reply Obj. 2. A man would not act un- 
lawfully if by going beforehand to the play 
he prepared the way for others : but he acts 
unlawfully if by so doing he hinders others 
from going. In like manner a rich man does 
not act unlawfully if he anticipates someone 
in taking possession of something which at 
first was common property, and gives others 
a share: but he sins if he excludes others in- 
discriminately from using it. Hence Basil 
says {ibid .) : Why are you rich while another 
is poor, unless it be that you may have the 
merit of a good stewardship, and he the re- 
ward of patience? 

Reply Obj. 3. When Ambrose says: Let 
no man call his own that which is common, 
he is speaking of ownership as regards use, 
wherefore he adds: He who spends too much 
is a robber. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether the Essence of Theft Consists In 
Taking Another's Thing Secretly? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that it is not 
essential to theft to take another’s thing se- 
cretly. For that which diminishes a sin, does 
not, apparently, belong to the essence of a 
sin. Now to sin secretly tends to diminish a 
sin, just as. on the contrary, it is written as 
indicating an aggravating circumstance of the 
sin of some (Isa. iii. 9) : They have proclaimed 
abroad their sin as Sodom, and they have not 
hid it. Therefore it is not essential to theft 
that it should consist in taking another’s thing 
secretly. 

Obj. 2. Further, .\mbrose says.t and his 
words are embodied in the Decretals ; § It is 
no less a crime to take from him that has, 
than to refuse to succor the needy when you 
can and are well off. Therefore just as theft 
consists in taking another's thing, so does it 
consist in keeping it back. 

Obj. 3. Further, a man may take by stealth 
from another, even that which is his own, for 
instance a thing that he has deposited with 
another, or that has been taken away from 
him unjustly. Therefore it is not essential 
to theft that it should consist in taking an- 
other’s thing secretly. 

On the contrary, Isidore says {Etym. x) : 
“Fur” {thief) is derived from “furvus” and 
%Loc. at, A. 2, obj. 3, Can, Siciit hi. § Dist. xlvii. 
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50 from “jiiscus” {dark), because he takes 
advantage of the night. 

I ansiver that, Three things combine to- 
gether to constitute theft. The first belongs 
to theft as being contrary to justice, which 
gives to each one that which is his, so that it 
belongs to theft to take possession of what is 
another’s. The second thing belongs to theft 
as distinct from those sins which are com- 
mitted against the person, such as murder 
and adultery, and in this respect it belongs 
to theft to be about a thing possessed: for if 
a man takes rvhat is another’s not as a pos- 
session but as a part (for instance, if he am- 
putates a limb), or as a person connected 
with him (for instance, if he carry off his 
daughter or his wife), it is not strictly speak- 
ing a case of theft. The third difference is 
that which completes the nature of theft, and 
consists in a thing being taken secretly: and 
in this respect it belongs properly to theft 
that it consists in taking another's thing se- 
cretly. 

Reply Ob}. 1. Secrecy is sometimes a cause 
of sin, as when a man employs secrecy in 
order to commit a sin, for instance in fraud 
and guile. In this way it does not diminish 
sin, but constitutes a species of sin : and thus 
it is in theft. In another way secrecy is 
merely a circumstance of sin. and thus it 
diminishes sin, both because it is a sign of 
shame, and because it removes scandal. 

Reply Ob}. 2. To keep back what is due 
to another, inflicts the same kind of injury 
as taking a thing unjustly: wherefore an un- 
just detention is included in an unjust taking. 

Reply Ob}. 3. Nothing prevents that which 
belongs to one person simply, from belonging 
to another in some respect: thus a deposit 
belongs simply to the depositor, but with 
regard to its custody it is the depositary’s, 
and the thing stolen is the thief’s, not simply, 
but as regards its custody. 


FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether Theft and Robbery Are Sins 
of Different Species? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would .‘^eem that theft and 
robbery are not sins of different species. For 
theft and robbery differ as secret and manifest : 
because theft is taking something secretly, 
while robbery is to take something violently 
and openly. Now in the other kinds of sins, 
the secret and the manifest do not differ spe- 
cifically. Therefore theft and robbery are not 
different species of sin. 

Ob}. 2. Further, moral actions take their 
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species from the end, as stated above (I-II, 
Q. 1, A. 3: Q. 18, A. 6). Now theft and rob- 
bery are directed to the same end, viz. the 
possession of another’s property. Therefore 
they do not differ specifically. 

Obj. 3. Further, just as a thing is taken 
by force for the sake of possession, so is a 
woman taken by force for pleasure : wherefore 
Isidore says {Etym. x) that he who commits 
a rape is called a corrupter, and the victim of 
the rape is said to be corrupted. Now it is a 
case of rape whether the woman be carried 
off publicly or secretly. Therefore the thing 
appropriated is said to be taken by force, 
whether it be done secretly or publicly. There- 
fore theft and robbery do not differ. 

On the contrary. The Philosopher {Ethic. 
V. 2) distinguishes theft from robbery, and 
states that theft is done in secret, but that 
robbery is done openly. 

I answer that, Theft and robbery are vices 
contrary to justice, in as much as one man 
does another an injustice. Now no man suffers 
an injustice willingly, as stated in Ethic, v. 9. 
Wherefore theft and robbery derive their sin- 
ful nature, through the taking being involun- 
tary on the part of the person from whom 
something is taken. Now the involuntary 
is twofold, namely, through violence and 
through ignorance, as stated in Ethic, iii. 1, 
Therefore the sinful aspect of robbery differs 
from that of theft: and consequently they 
differ specifically. 

Reply Ob}. 1. In the other kinds of sin the 
sinful nature is not derived from something 
involuntary, as in the sins opposed to justice : 
and so where there is a different kind of in- 
voluntary. there is a different species of sin. 

Reply Ob}. 2, The remote end of robbery 
and theft is the same. But this is not enough 
for identity of species, because there is a dif- 
ference of proximate ends, since the robber 
wishes to take a thing by his own power, but 
the thief, by cunning. 

Reply Ob}. 3. The robbery of a woman 
cannot be secret on the part of the wmman 
who is taken : wherefore even if it be secret 
as regards the others from whom she is taken, 
the nature of robbery remains on the part of 
the woman to whom violence is done. 


FIFTH ARTICLE 
Whether Theft Is Alwoys a Sin? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article : — 
Objection 1. It would seem that theft is 
not aiwa 3 's a sin. For no sin is commanded br' 
God, since it is written (Ecclus. xv. 21); ffe 
hath commanded no man to do wickedly. Yet 
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we fina that God commanded theft, for it is 
written (Exod. xii. 35, 36) : And the children 
of Israel did as the Lord had commanded 
Moses (Vulg., — as Moses had commanded) 

. . . and they stripped the Egyptians. There- 
fore theft is not always a sin. 

Ob}. 2. Further, if a man finds a thing 
that is not his and takes it, he seems to com- 
mit a theft, for he takes another's property. 
Yet this seems lawful according to natural 
equity, as the jurists hold."^ Therefore it 
seems that theft is not always a sin. 

Obj. 3. Further, he that takes what is his 
own does not seem to sin, because he docs not 
act against justice, since he does not destroy 
its equality. Yet a man commits a theft even 
if he secretly take his own property that is 
detained by or in the safe-keepinu of another. 
Therefore it seems that theft is not always a 
sin. 

On the contrary, It is written (Exod. x.x. 
IS) : Thou shah not steal. 

I answer that, If anyone consider what is 
meant by theft, he will find that it is sinful 
on two counts. First, because of its opposition 
to justice, which gives to each one what is 
his, so that for this reason theft is contrary 
to justice, through being a taking of what 
belongs to another. Secondly, because of the 
guile or fraud committed by the thief, by lay- 
ing hands on another's property secretly and 
cunningly. Wherefore it is evident that every 
theft is a sin. 

Reply Ob). 1. It is no theft for a man to 
take another's property either secretly or 
openly by order of a judge who has com- 
manded him to do so, because it becomes his 
due by the very fact that it is adjudicated to 
him by the sentence of the court. Hence still 
less was it a theft for the Israelites to take 
away the spoils of the Egyptians at the com- 
mand of the Lord, Who ordered this to be 
done on account of the ill-treatment accorded 
to them by the Egyptians without any cause: 
wherefore it is written significantly (Wis. x. 
19) : The fust took the spoils of the wicked. 

Reply Obj. 2. IVith regard to treasure- 
trove a distinction must be made. For some 
there are that were never in anyone’s posses- 
sion, for instance precious stones and jewels, 
found on the sea-shore, and such the finder is 
allowed to keep.f The same applies to treas- 
ure hidden underground long since and be- 
longing to no man. except that according to 
civil law the finder is bound to give half to 
the owner of the land, if the treasure trove 
be in the land of another person.:]: Hence in 

* Sec loc cil In Reply 
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the parable of the gospel (iMatth. xiii. 44) it 
is said of the finder of the treasure hidden in 
a field that he bought the field, as though 
he purposed thus to acquire the right of dos- 
sessing the whole treasure. On the other hand 
the treasure-trove may be nearly in someone’s 
possession : and then if anyone take it with 
the intention, not of keeping it but of return- 
ing it to the owner who does not look upon 
such things as unappropriated, he is not guilty 
of theft. In like manner if the thing found 
appears to be unappropriated, and if the finder 
believes it to be so, although he keep it, he 
does not commit a theft. § In any other case 
the sin of theft is committed:** wherefore 
.lugustine says in a homily (Serm. clxxviii. 
De Verb. .Ipost.) : If thou hast found a thing 
and not returned it, thou hast stolen it (Dig. 
xiv. 5, can. Si quid invenisti). 

Reply Obj. 3. He who by stealth takes his 
own property which is deposited with another 
man burdens the depositary, who is bound 
either to restitution, or to prove himself in- 
nocent. Hence he is clearly guilty of sin, and 
is bound to ease the depositary of his burden. 
On the other hand he who, by stealth, takes 
his own property, if this be unjustly detained 
by another, he sins indeed ; yet not because 
he burdens the retainer, and so he is not 
bound to restitution or compensation: but he 
sins against general justice by disregarding 
the order of justice and usurping judgment 
concerning his own property. Hence he must 
make satisfaction to God and endeavor to 
allay whatever scandal he may have given 
his neighbor by acting this way. 

SIXTH ARTICLE 
Whether Theft Is o Mortal Sin? 

TFe proceed thus to the Sixth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that theft is 
not a mortal sin. For it is written (Prov. 
vi. 30) : The fault is not so great when a man 
hath stolen. But every mortal sin is a great 
fault. Therefore theft is not a mortal sin. 

Obj. 2. Further, mortal sin deserves to be 
punished with death. But in the Law theft is 
punished not by death but by indemnity, ac- 
cording to Exod. .x.xii. 1, If any man steal an 
ox or a sheep . . . he shall restore five oxen 
for one ox, and four sheep for one sheepf. 
Therefore theft is not a mortal sin. 

Obj. 3. Further, theft can be conjmi,t|€a 
in small e\'en as in great things. But it seems 
unreasonable for a man to be punished with 
eternal death for the theft of a small thing 


t Dip . I viii . Dr dn’is. icrnin ■ Inst , II. i . De rcrum dh'is t Inst , Iflc. cit., 39 : Cod. X. xv., De Tliesauris. 
5 Inst., lor cit . 47. ** Dip , XI. I i . D.- niainrciid rc} uiii domino. 9 : Inst., loc. cit., 48. 
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such as a needle or a quill. Therefore theft is 
not a mortal sin. 

On the contrary, No man is condemned by 
the Divine judgment save for a mortal sin. 
Yet a man is condemned for theft, according 
to Zach. V. 3, This is the curse that goeth 
jorth over the face of the earth; for every 
thief shall be judged as is there written. There- 
fore theft is a mortal sin. 

I answer that, As stated above (Q. 59, 
A. 4: I-II, Q. 72, A. 5), a mortal sin is one 
that is contrary to charity as the spiritual life 
of the soul. Now charity consists principally 
in the love of God, and secondarily in the love 
of our neighbor, which is shown in our wish- 
ing and doing him well. But theft is a means 
of doing harm to our neighbor in his belong- 
ings; and if men were to rob one another 
habitually, human society would be undone. 
Therefore theft, as being opposed to charity, 
is a mortal sin. 

Reply Obj. 1. The statement that theft 
is not a great fault is in view of two cases. 
First, when a person is led to thieve through 
necessity. This necessity diminishes or en- 
tirely removes sin, as we shall show further 
on (A. 7). Hence the text continues: For he 
stealeth to fill his hungry soul. Secondly, theft 
is stated not to be a great fault in comparison 
with the guilt of adultery, which is punished 
with death. Hence the text goes on to say 
of the thief that if he he taken, he shall restore 
sevenfold . . . but he that is an adulterer . . . 
shall destroy his own soul. 

Reply Obj. 2. The punishments of this life 
are medicinal rather than retributive. For 
retribution is reserved to the Divine judgment 
which is pronounced against sinners according 
to truth (Rom. ii. 2). Wherefore, according 
to the judgment of the present life the death 
punishment is inflicted, not for every mortal 
sin, but only for such as inflict an irreparable 
harm, or again for such as contain some hor- 
rible deformity. Hence according to the pres- 
ent judgment the pain of death is not inflicted 
for theft which does not inflict an irreparable 
harm, except when it is aggravated by some 
grave circumstance, as in the case of sacrilege 
which is the theft of a sacred thing, of pecula- 
tion, which is theft of common property, as 
Augustine states (Tract. 1, super Joan.), and 
of kidnaping which is stealing a man, for 
which the pain of death is inflicted (Exod. 
xxi. 16). 

Reply Obj. 3. Reason accounts as nothing 
that which is little: so that a man does not 
consider himself injured in very little matters: 
and the person w^ho takes such things can 
presume that this is not against the will of the 

* Loc. cit., A. 2, obj. 3. 
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owner. And if a person take such like very 
little things, he may be proportionately ex- 
cused from mortal sin. Yet if his intention 
is to rob and injure his neighbor, there may 
be a mortal sin even in these very little things, 
even as there may be through consent in a 
mere thought. 

SEVENTH ARTICLE 

Whether It Is Lawful to Steol 
Through Stress of Need? 

We proceed thus to the Seventh Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem unlawful to 
steal through stress of need. For penance is 
not imposed except on one who has sinned. 
Now it is stated (Extra, De furtis, Cap. Si 
quis) : If anyone, through stress of hunger or 
nakedness, steal food, clothing or beast, he 
shall do penance for three weeks. Therefore 
it is not lawful to steal through stress of need. 

Obj. 2. Further, the Philosopher says 
(Ethic, ii. 6) that there are some actions whose 
very name implies wickedness, and among 
these he reckons theft. Now that which is 
wicked in itself may not be done for a good 
end. Therefore a man cannot lawfully steal 
in order to remedy a need. 

Obj. 3. Further, a man should love his 
neighbor as himself. Now, according to Au- 
gustine (Contra Mcndac. vii), it is unlawful 
to steal in order to succor one’s neighbor by 
giving him an alms. Therefore neither is it 
lawful to steal in order to remedy one’s own 
needs. 

On the contrary. In cases of need all things 
are common property, so that there would 
seem to be no sin in taking another’s property, 
for need has made it common. 

I answer that. Things which are of human 
right cannot derogate from natural right or 
Divine right. Now according to the natural 
order established by Divine Providence, in- 
ferior things are ordained for the purpose of 
succoring man’s needs by their means. Where- 
fore the division and appropriation of things 
which are based on human law, do not pre- 
clude the fact that man’s needs have to be 
remedied by means of these very things. 
Hence whatever certain people have in super- 
abundance is due, by natural law, to the pur- 
pose of succoring the poor. For this reason 
Ambrose* says, and his words are embodied 
in the Decretals (Dist. xlvii., can. Sicut ii.) : 
It is the hungry man’s bread that you with- 
hold, the naked man’s cloak that you store 
away, the money that you bury in 'the earth 
is the price of the poor man’s ransom and 
freedom. 

Since, however, there are many who are in 
need, while it is impossible for all to be suc- 
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cored by means of the same thing, each one is 
entrusted with the stewardship of his own 
things, so that out of them he may come to 
the aid of those who are in need. Neverthe- 
less. if the need be so manifest and urgent, 
that it is evident that the present need must 
be remedied by whatever means be at hand 
(for instance when a person is in some im- 
minent danger, and there is no other possible 
remedy), then it is lav>/ul for a man to suc- 
cor his own need by means of another’s prop- 
erty, by taking it either openly or secretly: 
nor is this properly speaking theft or robbery. 

Reply Obj. 1. This decretal considers cases 
where there is no urgent need. 

Reply Obj. 2. It is not theft, properly 
speaking, to take secretly and use another's 
property in a case of extreme need: because 
that which he takes for the support of his life 
becomes his own property by reason of that 
need. 

Reply Obj. 3. In a case of a like need a 
man may also take secretly another's property 
in order to succor his neighbor in need. 

EIGHTH ARTICLE 

Whether Robbery May Be Committed without Sin? 

We proceed thus to the Eighth .Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that robbery 
may be committed without sin. For spoils 
are taken by violence, and this seems to be- 
long to the essence of robbery, according to 
what has been said (.\. 4). Now it is lawful 
to take spoils from the enemy ; for Ambrose 
says (Oe Patriarch. 4)t: When the conqueror 
has taken possession of the spoils, military 
discipline demands that all should be reserved 
for the sovereign, in order, to wit. that he 
may distribute them. Therefore in certain 
cases robbery is lawful. 

Obj. 2. Further, it is lawful to take from 
a man what is not his. Now the things which 
unbelievers have are not theirs, for Augustine 
says {Ep. ad Vincent. Donat, xciii.) : You 
falsely call things your own, for you do not 
possess them justly, and according to the laws 
of earthly kings you are commanded to forfeit 
them. Therefore it seems that one may law- 
fully rob unbelievers. 

Obj. 3. Further, earthly princes violently 
extort many things from their subjects : and 
this seems to savor of robbery. Now it would 
seem a grievous matter to say that they sin 
in acting thus, for in that case nearly every 
prince would be damned. Therefore in some 
cases robbery is lawful. 

On the contrary. Whatever is taken law- 
t De Abraham i. 3. 
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fully may be offered to God in sacrifice and 
oblation. Now this cannot be done witli the 
proceeds of robbery, according to Isa. Ixi. S. 
/ am the Lord that love judgment, and hate 
robbery in a holocaust. Therefore it is not 
lawful to take anything by robbery. 

I answer that, Robbery implies a certain 
violence and coercion employed in taking un- 
justly from a man that which is his. Now in 
human society no man can exercise coercion 
except through public authoritj’: and, conse- 
quenth’, if a private individual not having 
public authority takes another's property by 
violence, he acts unlawfully and commits a 
robbery, as burglars do. As regards princes, 
the public power is entrusted to them that 
they may be the guardians of justice: hence 
it is unlawful for them to use violence or 
coercion, save within the bounds of justice: — 
either by fighting against the enemy, or against 
the citizens, by punishing evil-doers: and 
whatever is taken by violence of this kind is 
not the spoils of robbery, since it is not con- 
trary to justice. On the other hand to take 
other people s property violently and against 
justice, in the exercise of public authority, is 
to act unlawfully and to be guilty of robbery; 
and whoever does so is bound to restitution. 

Reply Obj. 1. A distinction must be made 
in the matter of spoils. For if they who take 
spoils from the enemy, are waging a just war, 
such things as they seize in the war become 
their own property. This is no robbery, so 
that they are not bound to restitution. Never- 
theless even the}- who are engaged in a just 
war may sin in taking spoils through cupidity 
arising from an evil intention, if. to wit, they 
fight chiefly not for justice but for spoil. For 
Augustine says (De Verb. Dorn, xix; Serm. 
ixxxii) that it is a sin to fight for booty. If, 
however, those who take the spoil, are waging 
an unjust war. they are guilty of robbery, and 
are bound to restitution. 

Reply Obj. 2. Unbelievers possess their 
goods unjustly in so far as they are ordered 
by the laws of earthly princes to forfeit those 
goods. Hence these may be taken violently 
from them, not by private but by public au- 
thority. 

Reply Obj. 3. It is no robbery if princes 
exact from their subjects that which is due 
to them for the safe-guarding of the common 
good, even if they use violence in so doing: 
but if they extort something unduly by means 
of violence, it is robber}- even as burglary is. 
Hence .Augustine says (De Civ. Dei iv. 4) ; If 
justice be disregarded, what is a king but a 
might V robber? since what is a robber but a 
little king’ And it is written (Ezech. xxii. 27) : 
Her princes in the midst of her, are like 
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wolves ravening the prey. Wherefore they are 
bound to restitution, just as robbers are, and 
by so much do they sin more grievously than 
robbers, as their actions are fraught with 
greater and more univeisal danger to public 
justice whose wardens they are. 

NINTH ARTICLE 

Whether Theft Is a More Grievous Sin 
Than Robbery? 

We proceed thus to the Ninth Article : — ■ 

Objection 1. It would seem that theft is 
a more grievous sin than robbery. For theft 
adds fraud and guile to the taking of another's 
property; and these things are not found in 
robbery. Now fraud and guile are sinful in 
themselves, as stated above (Q. 55, AA. 4, 5). 
Therefore theft is a more grievous sin than 
robbery. 

Obj. 2. Further, shame is fear about a 
wicked deed, as stated in Ethic, iv. 9. Now 
men are more ashamed of theft than of rob- 
bery. Therefore theft is more wicked than 
robbery. 

Obj. 3. Further, the more persons a sin 
injures the more grievous it would seem to be. 
Now the great and the lowly may be injured 
by theft; whereas only the weak can be in- 
jured by robbery, since it is possible to use 
violence towards them. Therefore the sin of 
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theft seems to be more grievous than the sin 
of robbery. 

On the co7itrary, According to the laws 
robbery is more severely punished than theft. 

/ answer that, Robbery and theft are sinful, 
as stated above (.\A. 4, 6), on account of the 
involuntariness on the part of the person from 
whom something is taken ; yet so that in 
theft the involuntariness is due to ignorance, 
whereas in robbery it is due to violence. Now 
a thing is more involuntary through violence 
than through ignorance, because violence is 
more directly opposed to the will than ig- 
norance. Therefore robbery is a more grievous 
sin than theft. There is also another reason, 
since robbery not only inflicts a loss on a 
person in his things, but also conduces to the 
ignominy and injury of his person, and this 
is of graver import than fraud or guile which 
belong to theft. Hence the Reply to the First 
Objection is e\'ident. 

Reply Obj. 2. jMen who adhere to sensible 
things think more of external strength which 
is evidenced in robbery, than of internal vir- 
tue which is forfeit through sin: wherefore 
they are less ashamed of robbery than of theft. 

Reply Obj. 3. Although more persons may 
be injured by theft than by robbery, yet more 
grievous injuries may be inflicted by robbery 
than by theft: for which reason also robbery 
is more odious. 


VICES 


QUESTION 67 

Of the Injustice of a Judge, in Judging 

(hi Four .Articles) 


We must now consider those vices opposed to 
commutative justice, that consist in words in- 
jurious to our neighbors. We shall consider 
(1) those which are connected with judicial 
proceedings, and (2) injurious words uttered 
extra-judicially. 

Under the first head five points occur for 
our consideration; (I) The injustice of a 
judge in judging; (2) The injustice of the 
prosecutor in accusing; (3) The injustice of 
the defendant in defending himself ; (4) The 
injustice of the witne.s-es in giving evidence; 
(5) The injustice of the advocate in defending. 

Under the first head there are four points 
of inquiry; (1) Whether a man can justly 
judge one who is not his subject? (2) Whether 
it is lawful for a judge, on account of the evi- 
dence, to deliver judgm.ent in opposition to 
the truth which is known to him? (3) Whether 
a judge can justly sentence a man who is not 
accused? (4) Whether he can justly remit 
the punishment ? 

* Cap. Licet ratione, de Foro Comp. 


FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether a Mon Con Justly Judge One Who Is Not 
Subject to His Jurisdiction? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that a man 
can justly judge one who is not subject to his 
jurisdiction. For it is stated (Dan. xiii) that 
Daniel sentenced the ancients who were con- 
victed of bearing false witness. But these 
ancients were not subject to Daniel ; indeed 
they were judges of the people. Therefore 
a man may lawfully judge one that is not 
subject to his jurisdiction. 

Obj. 2. Further, Christ was no man’s sub- 
ject, indeed He was King of kings and Lord 
of lords (Apoc. xix. 16). Yet He submitted 
to the judgment of a man. Therefore it seems 
that a man may lawfully judge one that is 
not subject to his jurisdiction. 

Obj. 3. Further, according to the law* d 
man is tried in this or that court according to 
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his kind of offense. Now sometimes the de- 
fendant is not the subject of the man whose 
business it is to judge in that particular place, 
for instance when the defendant belongs to 
another diocese or is exempt. Therefore it 
seems that a man may judge one tliat is not 
his subject. 

On the contrary, Gregory* in commenting 
on Deut. xxiii. 25, Ij thou go into thy jrtcnd’s 
corn, etc., says: Thou inayest not put the 
sickle of judgment to the corn that is en- 
trusted to another. 

I answer that, A judge’s sentence is like a 
particular law regarding some particular fact. 
Wherefore just as a general law should have 
coercive power, as the Philosopher states 
{Ethic. X. 9), so too the sentence of a judge 
should have coercive power, whereby either 
party is compelled to comply with the judge’s 
sentence; else the judgment would be of no 
effect. Now coercive power is not exercised 
in human affairs, save by those who hold 
public authority; and those who have this 
authority are accounted the superiors of those 
over whom they preside whether by ordinary 
or by delegated authority. Plence it is evident 
that no man can judge others than his sub- 
jects and this in virtue either of delegated or 
of ordinary authority. 

Reply Obj. 1. In judging those ancients 
Daniel exercised an authority delegated to him 
by Divine instinct. This is indicated where it 
is said {verse 45) that the Lord raised up the 
. . . spirit of a young boy. 

Reply Obj. 2. In human affairs a man may 
submit of his own accord to the judgment of 
others although these be not his superiors, an 
example of which is when parties agree to a 
settlement by arbitrators. Wherefore it is 
necessary that the arbitrator should be upheld 
by a penalty, since the arbitrators through 
not exercising authority in the case, have not 
of themselves full power of coercion. Accord- 
ingly in this way did Christ of his own accord 
submit to human judgment : and thus too did 
Pope Leof submit to the judgment of the 

emperor.t 

Reply Obj. 3. The bishop of the defendant’s 
diocese becomes the latter’s superior as re- 
gards the fault committed, ev^en though he be 
exempt: unless perchance the defendant of- 
fend in a matter exempt from the bishop’s 
authority, for instance in administering the 
property of an exempt monastery. But if an 
exempt person commits a theft, or a murder 
or the like, he may be justly condemned by 
the ordinary. 

* Regist xi. epist. 64. t Leo IV. } Can. Nos 

§ Ambrose, Super Ps. cxviii. serm. 20. 


SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether It Is Lawful for a Judge to Pronounce 

Judgment against the Truth That He Knows, 
on Account of Evidence to the Contrary? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem unlawful for 
a judge to pronounce judgment against the 
truth that he knows, on account of evidence 
to the contrary. For it is written (Deut. 
xvii. 9) ; Thou shalt come to the priests of the 
Levitical race, and to the judge that shall be 
at that time ; and thou shalt ask of them, and 
they shall show thee the truth of the judg- 
ment. Now sometimes certain things are al- 
leged against the truth, as when something is 
proved by means of false witnesses. There- 
fore it is unlawful for a judge to pronounce 
judgment according to what is alleged and 
proved in opposition to the truth which he 
knows. 

Obj. 2. Further, in pronouncing judgment 
a man should conform to the Divine judg- 
ment, since it is the judgment of God (Deut. 
i. 17). Now the judgment of God is according 
to the truth (Rom. ii. 2), and it was foretold 
of Christ (Isa. xi. 3, 4) ; He shall not judge 
according to the sight of the eyes, nor reprove 
according to the hearing of the ears. But He 
shall judge the poor with justice, and shall 
reprove with equity for the meek of the earth. 
Therefore the judge ought not to pronounce 
judgment according to the evidence before 
him if it be contrary to what he knows him- 
self. 

Obj. 3. Further, the reason why evidence 
is required in a court of law, is that the judge 
may have a faithful record of the truth of 
the matter, wherefore in matters of common 
knowledge there is no need of judicial pro- 
cedure. according to 1 Tim. v. 24, Some men’s 
sins are manifest, going before to judgment. 
. . . Consequently, if the judge by his personal 
knowledge is aware of the truth, he should 
pay no heed to the evidence, but should pro- 
nounce sentence according to the truth which 
he knows. 

Obj. 4. Further, the wmrd conscience de- 
notes application of knowledge to a matter of 
action as stated in the First Part (Q. 79, A. 13). 
Now it is a sin to act contrary to one’s knowl- 
edge. Therefore a judge sins if he pronounces 
sentence according to the evidence but against 
his conscience of the truth. 

On the contrary, .\ugustine§ says in his 
commentary on the Psalter; A good judge 
does nothing according to his private opinion 
but pronounces sentence according to the law 

i incompetcntc) , caus. ii., qu. 7. 
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and the right. Now this is to pronounce judg- 
ment according to what is alleged and proved 
in court. Therefore a judge ought to pro- 
nounce judgment in accordance with these 
things, and not according to his private 
opinion. 

J answer that, As stated above (.\. 1 : Q. 60, 
AA. 2, 6) it is the duty of a judge to pro- 
nounce judgment in as much as he exercises 
public authority, wherefore his judgment 
should be based on information acquired by 
him, not from his knowledge as a private 
individual, but from what he knows as a 
public person. Now the latter knowledge 
comes to him both in general and in particu- 
lar: — in general through the public laws, 
whether Divine or human, and he should 
admit no evidence that conflicts therewith: — 
in some particular matter, through documents 
and witnesses, and other legal means of in- 
formation, which in pronouncing his sentence, 
he ought to follow rather than the information 
he has acquired as a private individual. And 
yet this same information may be of use to 
him, so that he can more rigorously sift the 
evidence brought forward, and discover its 
weak points. If, however, he is unable to 
reject that evidence juridically, he must, as 
stated above, follow it in pronouncing sen- 
tence. 

Reply Obj. 1. The reason w'hy, in the pas- 
sage quoted, it is stated that the judges should 
first of all be asked their reasons, is to make 
it clear that the judges ought to judge the 
truth in accordance with the evidence. 

Reply Obj. 2. To judge belongs to God in 
virtue of His owm power: wherefore His judg- 
ment is based on the truth which He Himself 
knows, and not on knowledge imparted by 
others: the same is to be said of Christ, Who 
is true God and true man; whereas other 
judges do not judge in virtue of their own 
power, so that there is no comparison. 

Reply Obj. 3. The Apostle refers to the 
case w'here something is well known not to 
the judge alone, but both to him and to others, 
so that the guilty party can by no means deny 
his guilt (as in the case of notorious crimi- 
nals), and is convicted at once from the evi- 
dence of the fact. If, on the other hand, it 
be well known to the judge, but not to others, 
or to others, but not to the judge, then it is 
necessary for the judge to sift the evidence. 

Reply Obj. 4. In matters touching his own 
person, a man must form his conscience from 
his own knowledge, but in matters concerning 
the public authority, he must form his con- 
science iri accordance with the knowledge at- 
tainable in the public judicial procedure. 


THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether a Judge May Condemn a Man 
Who Is Not Accused? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that a judge 
may pass sentence on a man who is not ac- 
cused. For human justice is derived from 
Divine justice. Now God judges the sinner 
even though there be no accuser. Therefore 
it seems that a man may pass sentence of con- 
demnation on a man even though there be no 
accuser. 

Obj. 2. Further, an accuser is required in 
judicial procedure in order that he may relate 
the crime to the judge. Now sometimes the 
crime may come to the judge’s knowledge 
otherwise than by accusation ; for instance, 
by denunciation, or by evil report, or through 
the judge himself being an eye-witness. There- 
fore a judge may condemn a man without 
there being an accuser. 

Obj. 3. Further, the deeds of holy persons 
are related in Holy Writ, as models of human 
conduct. Now Daniel was at the same time the 
accuser and the judge of the wicked ancients 
(Dan. xiii). Therefore it is not contrary to 
justice for a man to condemn anyone as judge 
while being at the same time his accuser. 

On the contrary, Ambrose in his commen- 
tary on 1 Cor. V. 2, expounding the .Apostle’s 
sentence on the fornicator, says that a judge 
should not condemn without an accuser, since 
Our Lord did not banish Judas, who was a 
thief, yet was not acciised. 

I answer that, .A judge is an interpreter of 
justice. Wherefore, as the Philosopher says 
{Ethic. V. 4), men have recourse to a judge 
as to one who is the personification of justice. 
Now, as stated above (Q. 58, A. 2), justice is 
not between a man and himself but between 
one man and another. Hence a judge must 
needs judge between two parties, which is the 
case when one is the prosecutor, and the other 
the defendant. Therefore in criminal cases 
the judge cannot sentence a man unless the 
latter has an accuser, according to Acts xxv. 
16 : It is not the ciistom of the Romans to 
condemn any man, before that he who is ac- 
cused have his accusers present, and have 
liberty to make his answer, to clear himself 
of the crimes of which he is accused. 

Reply Obj. 1. God, in judging man, takes 
the sinner’s conscience as his accuser, accord- 
ing to Rom. ii. 15, Their thoughts between 
themselves accusing, or also defending one 
another; or again. He takes the evidence of 
the fact as regards the deed itself, according 
to Gen. iv. 10, The voice of thy brother’s 
blood crieth to Me from the earth. 

Reply Obj. 2. Public disgrace takes the 
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place 01 an accuser. Hence a gloss on Gen. 
iv. 10, The voice oj thy brother’s blood, etc. 
says: There is no need oj an accuser when 
the crime committed is notorious. In a case 
of denunciation, as stated above (Q. 33, A. 7), 
the amendment, not the punishment, of the 
sinner is intended: wherefore when a man is 
denounced for a sin, nothing is done against 
him, but for him, so that no accuser is re- 
quired. The punishment that is inflicted is 
on account of his rebellion against the Church, 
and since this rebellion is manifest, it stands 
instead of an accuser. The fact that the judge 
himself was an eye-witness, does not authorize 
him to proceed to pass sentence, except ac- 
cording to the order of judicial procedure. 

Reply Obj. 3. God, in judging man, pro- 
ceeds from His own knowledge of the truth, 
whereas man does not, as stated above (A. 2). 
Hence a man cannot be accuser, witness and 
judge at the same time, as God is. Daniel 
was at once accuser and judge, because he was 
the executor of the sentence of God, by whose 
instinct he was moved, as stated above (A. 1, 
ad 1). 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether the Judge Can Lawfully Remit 
the Punishment? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the judge 
can lawfully remit the punishment. For it is 
written (James ii. 131: Judgment without 
mercy shall be done to him that hath not done 
mercy. Now no man is punished for not doing 
what he cannet do lawfully. Therefore any 
judge can lawfully do mercy by remitting the 
punishment. 

Obj. 2. Further, human judgment should 
imitate the Divine judgment. Now God remits 
the punishment to sinners, because He desires 
not the death of the sinner, according to 
Ezech. xviii. 23. Therefore a human judge 
also may lawfully remit the punishment to 
one who repents. 

Obj. 3. Further, it is lawful for anyone to 
do what is profitable to some one and harmful 
to none. Now the remission of his punishment 
profits the guilty man and harms nobody. 
Therefore the judge can lawfully loose a guilty 
man from his punishment. 

On the contrary, It is written (Deut. xiii. 
8, 9) concerning anyone who would persuade 
a man to serve strange gods : Neither let thy 
eye spare him to pity and conceal him, but 
thou shalt presently p:it him to death: and 
of the murderer it is written (Deut. xix. 12, 
13): He shall die. Thou shalt not pity him. 

I answer that. As may be gathered from 
what has been said (AA. 2, 3), with regard 
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to the question in point, two things may be 
observed in connection with a judge. One 
is that he has to judge between accuser and 
defendant, while the other is that he pro- 
nounces the judicial sentence, in virtue of his 
power, not as a private individual but as a 
public person. Accordingly on two counts a 
judge is hindered from loosing a guilty person 
from his punishment. First on the part of the 
accuser, whose right it sometimes is that the 
guilty party should be punished,— for instance 
on account of some injury committed against 
the accuser, — because it is not in the power 
of a judge to remit such punishment, since 
every judge is bound to give each man his 
right. Secondly, he finds a hindrance on the 
part of the commonwealth, whose power he 
exercises, and to whose good it belongs that 
evil-doers should be punished. 

Nevertheless in this respect there is a dif- 
ference between judges of lower degree and 
the supreme judge, i.e. the sovereign, to whom 
the entire public authority is entrusted. For 
the inferior judge has no power to exempt a 
guilty man from punishment against the laws 
imposed on him by his superior. Wherefore 
Augustine in commenting on John xix. 11, 
Thou shoiddst not have any power against 
Me, says {Tract, cxvi. in Joan .) : The power 
which God gave Pilate was such that he was 
under the power oj Ccesar, so that he was by 
no means jree to acquit the person accused. 
On the other hand the sovereign who has full 
authority in the commonwealth, can lawfully 
remit the punishment to a guilty person, pro- 
vided the injured party consent to the remis- 
sion, and that this do not seem detrimental 
to the public good. 

Reply Obj. 1. There is a place for the 
judge’s mercy in matters that are left to the 
judge’s discretion, because in like matters a 
good man is slow to punish as the Philosopher 
states {Ethic, v. 10). But in matters that are 
determined in accordance with Divine or 
human laws, it is not left to him to show 
mercy. 

Reply Obj. 2. God has supreme power of 
judging, and it concerns Him whatever is 
done sinfully against anyone. Therefore He 
is free to remit the punishment, especially 
since punishment is due to sin chiefly because 
it is done against Him. does not, however, 
remit the punishment, except in so far as it 
becomes His goodness, which is the source; Of 
all laws. 

Reply Obj. 3. If the judge were to remit 
punishment inordinately, he would inflict an 
injury on the community, for whose good it 
behooves ill-deeds to be punished, in order that 
men may avoid sin. Hence the text, after 
appointing the punishment of the seducer, 
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adds (Deut. xiii. 11): That all Israel hearing person; who is compensated by having his 
may fear, and may do no more anything like honor restored in the punishment of the man 
thi'). He would also inflict harm on the injured who has injured him. 


QUESTION 68 

Of Matters concerning Unjust Accusation 

(In Four Articles) 


We must now consider matters pertaining to 
unjust accusation. Under this head there are 
four points of inquiry : ( 1 J Whether a man 
is bound to accuse? (2) Whether the accusa- 
tion should be made in writing? (3) How is 
an accusation vitiated? (4) How should those 
be punished who have accused a man wrong- 
fully ? 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether a Man Is Bound to Accuse? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that a man is 
not bound to accuse. For no man is excused 
on account of sin from fulfdling a Divine 
precept, since he would thus profit by his sin. 
Yet on account of sin some are disqualified 
from accusing, such as those who are excom- 
municate or of evil fame, or who are accused 
of grievous crimes and are not yet proved to 
be innocent.* Therefore a man is not bound 
by a Divine precept to accuse. 

Obj. 2. Further, every duty depends on 
charity which is the end of the precept :j 
wherefore it is written (Rom. xiii. 8): Oive 
no man anything, but to love one another. 
Now that which belongs to charity is a duty 
that man owes to all both of high and of low 
degree, both superiors and inferiors. Since 
therefore subjects should not accuse their 
superiors, nor persons of lower degree, those 
of a higher degree, as shown in several chap- 
ters (Decret. TI, qu. vii), it seems that it is 
no man’s duty to accuse. 

Obj. 3. Further, no man is bound to act 
against the fidelity which he owes his friend; 
because he ought not to do to another what 
he would not have others do to him. Now to 
accuse anyone is sometimes contrary to the 
fidelity that one owes a friend; for it is writ- 
ten (Prov. xi. 13); He that walkcth deceit- 
ftdly, revealeth secrets ; but he that is faithful, 
concealeth the thing committed to him by his 
friend. Therefore a man is not bound to ac- 
cuse. 

On the contrary. It is writtten (Lev. v. 1) : 
If any one sin, and hear the voice of one 
swearing, and is a witness either because he 


himself hath seen, or is privy to it: if he do 
not utter it, he shall bear his iniquity. 

1 answer that. As stated above (Q. 33, 
A.A. 6, 7: Q. 67, A. 3, ad 2), the difference 
between denunciation and accusation is that 
in denunciation we ainr at a brother’s amend- 
ment, whereas in accusation we intend the 
punishment of his crime. Now the punish- 
ments of this life are sought, not for their 
own sake, because this is not the final time of 
retribution, but in their character of medicine, 
conducing either to the amendment of the 
sinner, or to the good of the commonwealth 
whose calm is ensured by the punishment of 
evil-doers. The former of these is intended 
in denunciation, as stated, whereas the second 
regards properly accusation. Hence in the 
case of a crime that conduces to the injury 
of the commonwealth, a man is bound to ac- 
cusation, provided he can offer sufficient proof, 
since it is the accuser’s duty to prove: as, for 
example, w'hen anyone’s sin conduces to the 
bodily or spiritual corruption of the commu- 
nity. If, however, the sin be not such as to 
affect the community, or if he cannot offer 
sufficient proof, a man is not bound to attempt 
to accuse, since no man is bound to do what 
he cannot duly accomplish. 

Reply Obj. 1. Nothing prevents a man 
being debarred by sin from doing what men 
are under an obligation to do; for instance 
from meriting eternal life, and from receiving 
the sacraments of the Church. Nor does a 
man profit by this : indeed it is a most griev- 
ous fault to fail to do what one is bound to do, 
since virtuous acts are perfections of man. 

Reply Obj. 2. Subjects are debarred from 
accusing their superiors, if it is not the affec- 
tion of charity but their own wickedness that 
leads them to defame and disparage the con- 
duct of their superiors,% — or again if the sub- 
ject who wishes to accuse his superior is 
himself guilty of crim-e.§ Otherwise, provided 
they be in other respects qualified to accuse, 
it is lawful for subjects to accuse their superi- 
ors out of charity. 

Reply Obj. 3. It is contrary to fidelity to 
make known secrets to the injury of a person; 
but not if they be revealed for the good of the 


1 Tim. i. 5. t Can. Dcfinhiius, caus. iv., qu. 1; caus. vi., qu. 1. 
t Append. Grat. ad can. Su)it nommlli, caus. ii., qu. 7. § Dccret. II., qu. vii., can. Prasumimt. 
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community, which should always be preferred 
to a private good. Hence it is unlawful to 
receive any secret in detriment to the common 
good : and yet a thing is scarcely a secret when 
there are sufficient witnesses to prove it. 


SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether It Is Necessary for the Accusation 
to Be Made in Writing? 

IVe proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem unnecessary 
for the accusation to be made in writing. For 
writing was devised as an aid to the human 
memory of the past. But an accusation is 
made in the present. Therefore the accusa- 
tion needs not to be made in writing. 

Obj. 2. Further, it is laid down (Decret. 
II., qu. viii, can. Per scripta) that no man may 
accuse or be accused in his absence. Xow 
writing seems to be useful in the fact that it 
is a means of notifying something to one who 
is absent, as Augustine declares {Dc Trin. 
X. 1). Therefore the accusation need not be 
in writing: and all the more that the canon 
declares that no accusation in writing should 
be accepted. 

Obj. 3. Further, a man’s crime is made 
known by denunciation, even as by accusation. 
Now writing is unnecessary in denunciation. 
Therefore it is seemingly unnecessary in ac- 
cusation. 

On the contrary. It is laid down fDecret. 
II, qu. viii, can. Accusatoriim) that the role 
of accuser must never he sanctioned without 
the accusation be in writing. 

I answer that. As stated above (Q. 67, 
A. 3), when the process in a criminal case goes 
by way of accusation, the accuser is in the 
position of a party, so that the judge stands 
between the accuser and the accused for the 
urpose of the trial of justice, wherein it 
ehooves one to proceed on certainties, as far 
as possible. Since however verbal utterances 
are apt to escape one's memory, the judge 
would be unable to know for certain what 
had been said and with what qualifications, 
when he comes to pronounce sentence, unless 
it were drawn up in writing. Hence it has 
with reason been established that the accusa- 
tion, as well as other parts of the judicial 
procedure, should be put into writing. 

Reply Obj. 1. "W^ords are so many and so 
various that it is difficult to remember each 
one. A proof of this is the fact that if a num- 
ber of people who have heard the same words 
be asked what was said, they will not agree 
in repeating them, even after a short time. 
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And since a slight difference of words changes 
the sense, even though the judge’s sentence 
may have to be pronounced soon afterwards, 
the certainty of judgment requires that the 
accusation be drawn up in writing. 

Reply Obj. 2. Writing is needed not only 
on account of the absence of the person who 
has something to notify, or of the person to 
whom something is notified, but also on ac- 
count of the delay of time as stated above 
{ad 1). Hence when the canon says. Let no 
accusation be accepted in writing it refers to 
the sending of an accusation by one who is 
absent: but it does not exclude the necessity 
of writing when the accuser is present. 

Reply Obj. 3. The denouncer does not bind 
himself to give proofs : wherefore he is not 
punished if he is unable to prove. For this 
reason writing is unnecessary in a denuncia- 
tion : and it suffices that the denunciation be 
made verbally to the Church, who will pro- 
ceed. in virtue of her office, to the correction 
of the brother. 


THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether an Accusotion Is Rendered Unjust 
by Calumny, Collusion or Evasion? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that an accu- 
sation is not rendered unjust by calumny, 
collusion or evasion. For according to Decret. 
H, qu. iii,* calumny consists in falsely charg- 
ing a person with a crime. Now sometimes 
one man falsely accuses another of a crime 
through ignorance of fact which excuses him. 
Therefore it seems that an accusation is not 
ahvays rendered unjust through being slander- 
ous. 

Obj. 2. Further, it is stated by the same 
authority that collusion consists in hiding 
the truth about a crime. But seemingly this 
is not unlawful, because one is not bound to 
disclose every crime, as stated above (A. 1 : 
Q. 33, A. 7). Therefore it seems that an ac- 
cusation is not rendered unjust by collusion. 

Obj. 3. Further, it is stated by the same 
authority that evasion consists in withdrawing 
altogether from an accusation. But this can 
be done without injustice : for it is stated 
there also: If a man repent of having made a 
wicked accusation and i)iscription\ in a mat- 
ter which he cannot prove, and come to an 
understanding with the innocent party whoni^ 
he has accused, let them acquit one another' 
Therefore evasion does not render an accusa- 
tion unjust. 

Ow the contrary. It is stated by the same 


Append. Grat. ad can. Si quem pariiitucrif. t Cf. footnote on II.-II., Q. 33, A. 7. 
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authority: The rashness of accusers shows it- 
self in three ways. For they are guilty either 
of calumny, or of collusion, or of evasion. 

I answer that. As stated above (A. 1), ac- 
cusation is ordered for the common good which 
it aims at procuring by means of knowledge 
of the crime. Now no man ought to injure 
a person unjustly, in order to promote the 
common good. ^Vherefore a man may sin in 
two ways when making an accusation: first 
through acting unjustly against the accused, 
by charging him falsely with the commission 
of a crime, i.e. by calumniating him; secondly, 
on the part of the commonwealth, whose good 
is intended chiefly in an accusation, when 
anyone with wicked intent hinders a sin being 
punished. This again happens in tw'o ways: 
first by having recourse to fraud in making 
the accusation. This belongs to collusion 
(proEvaricatio) for he that is guilty of collu- 
sion is like one who rides astraddle (varica- 
tor), because he helps the other party, and 
betrays his own sidc.^' Secondly by withdraw- 
ing altogether from the accusation. This is 
evasion {tergiversatio) for by desisting from 
w'hat he had begun he seems to turn his back 
{tergum vert ere). 

Reply Ob]. 1. A man ought not to proceed 
to accuse except of what he is quite certain 
about, wherein ignorance of fact has no place. 
Yet he wdio falsely charges another with a 
crime is not a calumniator unless he gives 
utterance to false accusations out of malice. 
For it happens sometimes that a man through 
levity of mind proceeds to accuse someone, 
because he believes too readily what he hears, 
and this pertains to rashness ; while, on the 
other hand sometimes a man is led to make 
an accusation on account of an error for which 
he is not to blame. All these things must be 
weighed according to the judge’s prudence, 
lest he should declare a man to have been 
guilty of calumny, who through levity of mind 
or an error for which he is not to be blamed 
has uttered a false accusation. 

Reply Obj. 2. Not everjmne who hides 
the truth about a crime is guilty of collusion, 
but only he who deceitfully hides the matter 
about which he makes the accusation, by 
collusion with the defendant, dissembling his 
proofs, and admitting false excuses. 


of his accusation is false, and then by mutual 
consent the accuser and the defendant acquit 
one another: — in another way, if the accusa- 
tion be quashed by tlie sovereign to whom 
belongs the care of the common good, which 
it is intended to procure by the accusation. 


FOURTH ART/CLE 

Whether an Accuser Who Fails to Prave His Indict- 
ment Is Bound to the Punishment ot Retaliation? 

JFe proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1 . It would seem that the accuser 
who fails to prove his indictment is not bound 
to the punishment of retaliation. For some- 
times a man is led by a just error to make an 
accusation, in which case the judge acquits 
the accuser, as stared in Decret. If, qu. iii.t 
Therefore the accuser who fails to prove his 
indictment is not bound to the punishment of 
retaliation. 

Obj. 2. Further, if the punishment of re- 
taliation ought to be inflicted on one who has 
accused unjustly, this will be on account of 
the injury he has done to someone: — but not 
on account of any injury done to the person 
of the accused, for in that case the sovereign 
could not remit this punishment, nor on ac- 
count of an injury to the commonwealth, be- 
cause then the accused could not acquit him. 
Therefore the punishment of retaliation is 
not due to one who has failed to prove his 
accusation. 

Obj. 3. Further, the one same sin does not 
deserve a two-fold punishment, according to 
Nahum i. 9:§ God shall not judge the same 
thing a second time. But he who fails to prove 
his accusation, incurs the punishment due to 
defamation,** which punishment even the Pope 
seemingly cannot remit, according to a state- 
ment of Pope Ge]asius:tT Although we are 
able to save souls by Penance, we are unable 
to remove the defamation. Therefore he is 
not bound to suffer the punishment of retalia- 
tion. 

On the contrary. Pope Hadrian I says 
(Cap. lii) : He that fails to prove his accusa- 
tion, must himself suffer the punishment 
which kis accusation inferred. 


Reply Obj. 3. Evasion consists in with- I answer that, As stated above (A. 2), in 
drawing altogether from the accusation, by a case, where the procedure is by way of ac- 
renouncing the intention of accusing, not any- cusalion, the accuser holds the position of a 
how, but inordinately. There are two ways, party aiming at the punishment of the ac- 
however, in which a man may rightly desist ciised. Now the duty of the judge is to estab- 
from accusing without committing a .sin: — ■ lish the equality of justice between them: 
m one way, in the very process of accusation, and the equality of justice requires that a 
if It come to his knowledge that the matter man should himself suffer whatever harm he 
* Append. Grat. , loc. cit. t .tppeiid. Grat., toe. cit § Septiiagint version. 

** Can. 1)1 fames, cans, vi., qu. 1. tt Caliist. I., Epist. ad omit. Gall, episc. 
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has intended to be inflicted on another, ac- 
cording to Exod. xxi. 24, Eye }or eye, tooth 
jor tooth. Consequently it is just that he who 
by accusing a man has put him in danger of 
being punished severely, should himself suffer 
a like punishment. 

Reply Ob). 1. As the Philosopher says 
{ Ethic. V. 5) justice does not always require 
counterpassion, because it matters consider- 
ably whether a man injures another volun- 
tarily or not. Voluntary injury deserves 
punishment, involuntary deserves forgiveness. 
Hence when the judge becomes aware that a 
man has made a false accusation, not with a 
mind to do harm, but involuntarily through 
ignorance or a just error, he does not impose 
the punishment of retaliation. 

Reply Ob). 2. He who accuses wrongfully 
sins both against the person of the accused 
and against the commonwealth ; wherefore he 
is punished on both counts. This is the mean- 
ing of what is written (Deut. xix. 18-20): 
And when after most diligent inquisition, they 
shall find that the false witness hath told a 
lie against his brother: they shall render to 
him as he meant to do to his brother, and this 
refers to the injury done to the person: and 
afterwards, referring to the injury done to the 
commonwealth, the text continues: And thou 
shall take away the evil out of the midst of 
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thee, that others hearing may fear, and may 
not dare to do such things. Specially, how- 
ever, does he injure the person of the accused, 
if he accuse him falsely. Wherefore the ac- 
cused, if innocent, may condone the injury 
done to himself, particularly if the accusation 
were made not calumniously but out of levity 
of mind. But if the accuser desist from ac- 
cusing an innocent man, through collusion 
with the latter’s adversary, he inflicts an in- 
jury on the commonwealth: and this cannot 
be condoned by the accused, although it can 
be remitted by the sovereign, who has charge 
of the commonwealth. 

Reply Ob). 3. The accuser deserves the 
punishment of retaliation in compensation for 
the harm he attempts to inflict on his neigh- 
bor: but the punishment of disgrace is due 
to him for his wickedness in accusing another 
man calumniously. Sometimes the sovereign 
remits the punishment, and not the disgrace, 
and sometimes he removes the disgrace also: 
wherefore the Pope also can remove this dis- 
grace. When Pope Gelasius says: We cannot 
remove the disgrace, he may mean either the 
disgrace attaching to the deed (infamia facti), 
or that sometimes it is not expedient to re- 
move it, or again he may be referring to the 
disgrace inflicted by the civil judge, as Gra- 
tian states (loc. cit.). 
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QUESTION 69 

Of Sins Committed against Justice on the Part of the Defendant 

(In Four Articles) 


We must now consider those sins which are 
committed against justice on the part of the 
defendant. Under this head there are four 
points of inquiry: (1) Whether it is a mortal 
sin to deny the truth which would lead to 
one’s condemnation? (2) Whether it is 
lawful to defend oneself with calumnies? 
(3) Whether it is lawful to escape condemna- 
tion by appealing? (4) Whether it is lawful 
for one who has been condemned to defend 
himself by violence if he be able to do so? 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether One Can, without a Mortal Sin, Deny the 
Truth Which Would Lead to One's Condemnation? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Ob)ection 1. It would seem that one can, 
without a mortal sin, deny the truth which 
would lead to one’s condemnation. For Chrys- 
ostom says {Horn. xxxi. super Ep. ad Heb.) : 
/ do not say that you should lay bare your 
guilt publicly, nor accuse yourself before 


others. Now if the accused were to confess 
the truth in court, he would lay bare his guilt 
and be his own accuser. Therefore he is not 
bound to tell the truth: and so he does not 
sin mortally if he tell a lie in court. 

Ob). 2. Further, just as it is an officious 
lie when one tells a lie in order to rescue 
another man from death, so is it an officious 
lie when one tells a lie in order to free oneself 
from death, since one is more bound towards 
oneself than towards another. Now an officious 
lie is considered not a mortal but a venial 
sin. Therefore if the accused denies the truth 
in court, in order to escape death, he does not 
sin mortally. 

Ob). 3. Further, every mortal sin is coii4 
trary to charily, as stated above (Q. ^‘2^ 
A. 12). But that the accused lie by deti^ng 
himself to be guilty of the crime laid to his 
charge is not contrary to charity, neither as 
regards the love we owe God, nor as to the 
low due to our neighbor. Therefore such a 
lie is not a mortal sin. 
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On the contrary, Whatever is opposed to 
the glory of God is a mortal sin, because we 
are bound by precept to do alt to the glory of 
God (1 Cor. X. 31), Now it is to the glory of 
God that the accused confes.s that which is 
alleged against him, as appears from the words 
of Josue to Achan, il/y son, giuc glory to the 
Lord God of Israel, and confess and tell me 
what thou hast done, hide it not (Jos vii. 19). 
Therefore it is a mortal sin to lie in order to 
cover one’s guilt. 

I answer that. Whoever acts against the due 
order of justice, sins mortally, as stated above 
(Q. 59, A. 4). Now it belongs to the order of 
justice that a man should obey his superior 
in those matters to which the rights of his 
authority extend. Again, the judge, as stated 
above (Q. 67, A. 1), is the superior in relation 
to the person rvhom he judges. Therefore the 
accused is in duty bound to tell the judge the 
truth which the latter e.xacts from him ac- 
cording to the form of law. Hence if he refuse 
to tell the truth which he is under obligation 
to tell, or if he mendaciously deny it, he sins 
mortally. If, on the other hand, the judge asks 
of him that which he cannot ask in accordance 
with the order of justice, the accused is not 
bound to satisfy him, and he may lawfully 
escape by appealing or otherwise: but it is 
not lawful for him to lie. 

Reply Obj. 1. When a man is examined 
by the judge according to the order of justice, 
he does not lay bare his own guilt, but his 
guilt is unmasked by another, since the obliga- 
tion of answering is imposed on him by one 
whom he is bound to obey. 

Reply Obj. 2. To lie, with injury to another 
person, in order to rescue a man from death 
is not a purely officious lie, for it has an ad- 
mixture of the pernicious lie: and when a 
man lies in court in order to exculpate him- 
self, he does an injury to one whom he is 
bound to obey, since he refuses him his due, 
namely an avowal of the truth. 

Reply Obj. 3. He w'ho lies in court by denying 
his guilt, acts both against the love of God to 
whom judgment belongs, and against the love of 
his neighbor, and this not only as regards the 
judge, to whom he refuses his due, but also as re- 
gards his accuser, who is punished if he fail to 
prove his accusation. Hence it is written (Ps. 
cxl. 4) : Incline not my heart to evil words, to 
make excuses in sins : on which words a gloss 
says: Shameless men are wont by lying to deny 
their guilt when they have been found out. And 
Gregory in expounding Job x.xxi. 33, If as a man 
I have hid my sin, says (Moral, xxii, 15) : It is a 
common vice of mankind to sin in secret, by 
lying to hide the sin that has been committed, 
and when convicted to aggravate the sin by 
defending oneself. 


SECOND ARTICLE 

Wherher It Is Lawful for the Accused 
to Defend Himself with Calumnies? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem lawful for the 
accused to defend himself with calumnies. 
Because, according to civil law (Cod. II, iv, 
De transact. 18), when a man is on trial for 
his life it is lawful for him to bribe his ad- 
versary. Now this is done chiefly by defend- 
ing oneself with calumnies. Therefore the 
accused who is on trial for his life does not 
sin if he defend himself with calumnies. 

Obj. 2. Further, an accuser who is guilty 
of collusion with the accused, is punishable 
by law (Decret. 11, qu. iii, can. Si quern 
poejiit). Yet no punishment is imposed on the 
accused for collusion with the accuser. There- 
fore it would seem lawful for the accused to 
defend himself with calumnies. 

Obj. 3. Further, it is written (Prov. xiv. 
16) : A wise man jeareth and declineth from 
evil, the fool leapeth over and is confident. 
Now what is done wisely is no sin. Therefore 
no matter how a man declines from evil, he 
does not sin. 

On the contrary. In criminal cases an oath 
has to be taken against calumnious allega- 
tions (Extra, De juramento calumnim, cap. 
Inhaerentes) : and this would not be the case 
if it were lawful to defend oneself with calum- 
nies. Therefore it is not lawful for the ac- 
cused to defend himself with calumnies. 

I answer that. It is one thing to withhold 
the truth, and another to utter a falsehood. 
The former is lawful sometimes, for a man 
is not bound to divulge all truth, but only such 
as the judge can and must require of him 
according to the order of justice; as, for in- 
stance, when the accused is already disgraced 
through the commission of some crime, or 
certain indications of his guilt have already 
been discovered, or again when his guilt is 
already more or less proven. On the other 
hand it is never lawful to make a false dec- 
laration. 

As regards what he may do lawfully, a man 
can employ either lawful means, and such as 
are adapted to the end in view, which belongs 
to prudence; or he can use unlawful means, 
unsuitable to the proposed end, and this be- 
longs to craftiness, which is exercised by fraud 
and guile, as shown above (Q. 55, AA. 3, 
seqq.) His conduct in the former case is 
praiseworthy, in the latter sinful. Accordingly 
it is lawful for the accused to defend himself 
by withholding the truth that he is not bound 
to avow, by suitable means, for instance by 
not answering such questions as he is not 
bound to answer. This is not to defend him- 
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self with calumnies, but to escape prudently. 
But it is unlawful for him, either to utter a 
falsehood, or to withhold a truth that he is 
bound to avow, or to employ guile or fraud, 
because fraud and guile have the force of a 
lie, and so to use them would be to defend 
oneself with calumnies. 

Reply Obj. 1. Human laws leave many 
things unpunished, which according to the 
Divine judgment are sins, as, for example, 
simple fornication; because human law does 
not exact perfect virtue from man, for such 
virtue belongs to few and cannot be found in 
so great a number of people as human law has 
to direct. That a man is sometimes unwilling 
to commit a sin in order to escape from the 
death of the body, the danger of which threat- 
ens the accused who is on trial for his life, 
is an act of perfect virtue, since death is the 
most jearjid of all teviporal things {Ethic. 
hi. 6). Wherefore if the accused, who is on 
trial for his life, bribes his adversary, he sins 
indeed by inducing him to do what is unlaw- 
ful, yet the civil law does not punish this sin, 
and in this sense it is said to be lawful. 

Reply Obj. 2. If the accuser is guilty of 
collusion with the accused and the latter is 
guilty, he incurs punishment, and so it is 
evident that he sins. H'herefore, since it is a 
sin to induce a man to sin, or to take part in 
a sin in any way — for the .Apostle says (Rom. 
i. 32), that they . . . are worthy of death . . . 
that consent to those who sin — it is evident 
that the accused also sins if he is guilty of 
collusion with his adversary. Nevertheless 
according to human laws no punishment is 
inflicted on him, for the reason given above. 

Reply Obj. 3. The wise man hides himself 
not by slandering others but by exercising 
prudence. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether It fs Lawful for the Accused 
to Escape Judgment by Appealing? 

We proceed thus to the Third .Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem unlawful for 
the accused to escape judgment by appealing. 
The Apostle says (Rom. xiii. I) : Let every 
soul be subject to the higher powers. Now 
the accused by appealing refuses to be subject 
to a higher power, viz. the judge. Therefore 
he commits a sin. 

Obj. 2. Further, ordinary authority is more 
binding than that which we choose for our- 
selves. Now according to the Decretals (II, 
qu. vi, cap. A judicibus) it is unlawful to ap- 
peal from the judges chosen by common con- 
sent. IMuch less therefore is it lawful to appeal 
from ordinary judges. 
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Obj. 3. Further, whatever is lawful once 
is always lawful. But it is not lawful to appeal 
after the tenth day,* nor a third time on the 
same point.f Therefore it would seem that 
an appeal is unlawful in itself. 

On the contrary, Paul appealed to Caesar 
(Acts XXV ). 

/ answer that, There are two motives for 
which a man appeals. First through confi- 
dence in the justice of his cause, seeing that 
he is unjustly oppressed by the judge, and 
then it is lawful for him to appeal, because 
this is a prudent means of escape. Hence it 
is laid down (Decret. II, qu. vi, can. Omnis 
oppressus) : All those who are oppressed are 
free, if they so wish, to appeal to the judgment 
of the priests, and no man may stand in their 
way. Secondly, a man appeals in order to 
cause a delay, lest a just sentence be pro- 
nounced against him. This is to defend one- 
self calumniously, and is unlawful as stated 
above (A. 2). For he inflicts an injury both 
on the judge, whom he hinders in the exercise 
of his office, and on his adversary, whose jus- 
tice he disturbs as far as he is able. Hence 
it is laid down (11, qu. vi, can. Omnino puni- 
endus) : Without doubt a man should be pun- 
ished if his appeal be declared unjust. 

Reply Obj. 1. A man should submit to the 
lower authority in so far as the latter observes 
the order of the higher authority. If the lower 
authority departs from the order of the higher, 
we ought not to submit to it, for instance if 
the proconsul order one thing and the emperor 
another, according to a gloss on Rom. xiii. 2. 
Now when a judge oppresses anyone unjustly, 
in this respect he departs from the order of 
the higher authority, whereby he is obliged 
to judge justly. Hence it is lawful for a man 
who is oppressed unjustly, to have recourse 
to the authority of the higher power, by ap- 
pealing either before or after sentence has 
been pronounced. And since it is to be pre- 
sumed that there is no rectitude where true 
faith is lacking, it is unlawful for a Catholic 
to appeal to an unbelieving judge, according 
to Decret. II, qu. vi, can. 'Catholicus : The 
Catholic who appeals to the decision of a judge 
of another faith shall be excommunicated, 
whether his case be just or unjust. Hence the 
Apostle also rebuked those who went to law 
before unbelievers (1 Cor. vi. 6). 

Reply Obj. 2. It is due to a man’s own 
fault or neglect that, of his own accord, he 
submits to the judgment of one in whose jus- 
tice he has no confidence. Aloreover it would 
seem to point to levity of mind for a man not 
to abide by what he has once approved of. 
Hence it is with reason that the law refuses us 
the faculty of appealing from the decision of 


Can. Anteriorum, cans, ii., qii. 6. t Can. Si antem, cans, ii., qu. 6. 
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judges of our own choice, who have no power 
save by virtue of the consent of the litigants. 
On the other hand the authority of an ordi- 
nary judge depends, not on the consent of 
those who are subject to his judgment, but on 
the authority of the king or prince who ap- 
pointed him. Hence, as a remedy against his 
unjust oppression, the law allows one to have 
recourse to appeal, so that even if the judge 
be at the same time ordinary and chosen by 
the litigants, it is lawful to appeal from his 
decision, since seemingly his ordinary author- 
ity occasioned his being chosen as arbitrator. 
Nor is it to be imputed as a fault to the man 
who consented to his being arbitrator, without 
adverting to the fact that he was appointed 
ordinary judge by the prince. 

Reply Ob). 3. The equity of the law so 
guards the interests of the one party that the 
other is not oppressed. Thus it allows ten 
days for appeal to be made, this being con- 
sidered sufficient time for deliberating on the 
expediency of an appeal. If on the other hand 
there were no fixed time limit for appealing, 
the certainty of judgment would ever be in 
suspense, so that the other party would suffer 
an injury. The reason why it is not allowed 
to appeal a third time on the same point, is 
that it is not probable that the judges would 
fail to judge justly so many times. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether a Man Who Is Condemned to Death 
May Lawfully Defend Himself If He Con? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that a man 
who is condemned to death may lawfully de- 
fend himself if he can. For it is always lawful 
to do that to which nature inclines us, as being 
of natural right, so to speak. Now, to resist 
corruption is an inclination of nature not only 
in men and animals but also in things devoid 
of sense. Therefore if he can do so, the ac- 
cused, after condemnation, may lawfully resist 
being put to death. 

Obj. 2. Further, just as a man, by resist- 
ance, escapes the death to which he has been 
condemned, so does he by flight. Now it is 
lawflul seemingly to escape death by flight, 
according to Ecclus. ix. 18, Keep thee tar from 
the man that hath power to kill [and not to 
quicken]. Therefore it is also lawful for the 
accused to resist. 

Obj. 3. Further, it is written (Prov. xxiv. 

* The words in brackets are not in the Vugate. 1 1 1 


11): Deliver them that are led to death: and 
those that are drawn to death forbear not to 
deliver. Now a man is under greater obliga- 
tion to himself than to another. Therefore it 
is lawful for a condemned man to defend him- 
self from being put to death. 

On the contrary, The Apostle says (Rom. 
xiii. 2): He that resist eth the po-iver, resisteth 
the ordinance of God: and they that resist, 
purchase to themselves damnation. Now a 
condemned man, by defending himself, resists 
the power in the point of its being ordained 
by God for the punishment of evil-doers, and 
for the praise of the good.\ Therefore he sins 
in defending himself. 

/ answer that, A man may be condemned to 
death in two ways. First justly, and then it 
is not lawful for the condemned to defend 
himself, because it is lawful for the judge to 
combat his resistance by force, so that on his 
part the fight is unjust, and consequently 
without any doubt he sins. 

Secondly a man is condemned unjustly; and 
such a sentence is like the violence of robbers, 
according to Ezech. xxii. 27, Her princes in 
the midst of her are like wolves ravening the 
prey to shed blood. Wherefore even as it is 
lawful to resist robbers, so is it lawful, in a 
like case, to resist wicked princes; except 
perhaps in order to avoid scandal, whence 
some grave disturbance might be feared to 
arise. 

Reply Obj. 1. Reason was given to man 
that he might ensue those things to which his 
nature inclines, not in all cases, but in ac- 
cordance with the order of reason. Hence not 
all self-defense is lawful, but only such as is 
accomplished with due moderation. 

Reply Obj. 2. When a man is condemned 
to death, he has not to kill himself, but to 
suffer death ; wherefore he is not bound to do 
anything from w'hich death would result, such 
as to stay in the place whence he would be 
led to execution. But he may not resist those 
who lead him to death, in order that he may 
not suffer rvhat is just for him to suffer. Even 
so, if a man were condemned to die of hunger, 
he does not sin if he partakes of food brought 
to him secretly, because to refrain from taking 
it would be to kill himself. 

Reply Obj. 3. This saying of the wise man 
does not direct that one should deliver a man 
from death in opposition to the order of jus- 
tice: wherefore neither should a man deliver 
himself from death by resisting against jus- 
tice. 

L ii. 14. 
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QUESTION 70 

Of Injustice with Regard to the Person of the Witness 

(In Four Articles) 


We must now consider injustice with regard 
to the person of the witness. Under this head 
there are four points of inquiry ; ( 1 ) Whether 
a man is bound to give evidence ? ( 2 ) Whether 
the evidence of two or three witnesses suffices ? 
(3) Whether a man’s evidence may be rejected 
without any fault on his part? (4) Whether 
it is a mortal sin to bear false witness? 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether a Man Is Bound to Give Evidence? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that a man is 
not bound to give evidence. Augustine says 
(QQ. Genes, i. 26),* that when Abraham said 
of his wife (Gen. xx. 2), She is my sister, he 
wished the truth to be concealed and not a 
lie be told. Now, by hiding the truth a man 
abstains from giving evidence. Therefore a 
man is not bound to give evidence. 

Obj. 2. Further, no man is bound to act 
deceitfully. Now it is written (Prov. xi. 13): 
He that walketh deceitfully revealeth secrets, 
but he that is faith fid concealeth the thing 
committed to him by his friend. Therefore a 
man is not always bound to give evidence, 
especially on matters committed to him as a 
secret by a friend. 

Obj. 3. Further, clerics and priests, more 
than others, are bound to those things that 
are necessary for salvation. Yet clerics and 
priests are forbidden to giv'e evidence when 
a man is on trial for his life. Therefore it is 
not necessary for salvation to give evidence. 

On the contrary, Augustinej' says: Both 
he who conceals the truth and he who tells a 
lie are guilty, the former because he is unwill- 
ing to do good, the latter because he desires 
to hurt. 

1 answer that. We must make a distinction 
in the matter of giving evidence: because 
sometimes a certain man’s evidence is neces- 
sary, and sometimes not. If the necessary 
evidence is that of a man subject to a superior 
whom, in matters partaining to justice, he is 
bound to obey, without doubt he is bound to 
give evidence on those points which are re- 
quired of him in accordance with the order of 
justice, for instance on manifest things or 
when ill-report has preceded. If however he 
is required to give evidence on other points, 
for instance secret matters, and those of which 
no ill-report has preceded, he is not bound to 


give evidence. On the other hand, if his evi- 
dence be required by one who has not the 
authority of a superior whom he is bound to 
obe 3 q we must make a distinction: because 
if his evidence is required in order to deliver 
a man from an unjust death or any other 
penalty, or from false defamation, or some 
loss, in such cases he is bound to give evidence. 
Even if his evidence is not demanded, he is 
bound to do what he can to declare the truth 
to someone who may profit thereby. For it 
is written (Ps. Ixxxi. 4) : Rescue the poor, 
and deliver the needy from the hand of the 
sinner; and (Prov. xxiv. 11): Deliver them 
that are led to death; and (Rom. i. 32) : They 
are worthy of death, not only they that do 
them, but they also that consent to them that 
do them, on which words a gloss says: To be 
silent when one can disprove is to consent. 
In matters pertaining to a man’s condemna- 
tion. one is not bound to give evidence, except 
when one is constrained by a superior in ac- 
cordance with the order of justice ; since if 
the truth of such a matter be concealed, no 
particular injury is inflicted on anyone. Or, 
if some danger threatens the accuser, it mat- 
ters not since he risked the danger of his own 
accord: whereas it is different with the ac- 
cused, who incurs the danger against his will. 

Reply Obj. 1. Augustine is speaking of 
concealment of the truth in a case when a 
man is not compelled by his superior’s au- 
thority to declare the truth, and when such 
concealment is not specially injurious to any 
person. 

Reply Obj. 2. A man should by no means 
give evidence on matters secretly committed 
to him in confession, because he knows such 
things, not as man but as God’s minister : and 
the sacrament is more binding than any 
human precept. But as regards matters com- 
mitted to man in some other way under se- 
crecy, we must make a distinction. Sometimes 
they are of such a nature that one is bound 
to make them known as soon as they come to 
our knowledge, for instance if they conduce to 
the spiritual or corporal corruption of the 
community, or to some grave personal injury, 
in short any like matter that a man is bodnd 
to make known either by giving evidence or 
by denouncing it. Against such a duty a man 
cannot be obliged to act on the plea that the 
matter is committed to him under secrecy, 
for he would break the faith he owes to an- 


* Cf. Contra Faust, xxii. 33. 34. t Can. Quisquis, cans, xi., qu. 3, cap. Falsidicus; cf. Tsidor. Sentenf. iii. 55. 
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other. — On the other hand sometimes they 
are such as one is hot bound to make known, 
so that one may be under obligation not to 
do so on account of their being committed 
to one under secrecy. In such a case one is 
by no means bound to make them known, even 
if the superior should command ; because to 
keep faith is of natural right, and a man can- 
not be commanded to do what is contrary to 
natural right. 

Reply Obj. 3. It is unbecoming for minis- 
ters of the altar to slay a man or to co-operate 
in his slaying, as stated above (Q. 64, A. 4) ; 
hence according to the order of justice they 
cannot be compelled to give evidence when 
a man is on trial for his life. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whefher the Evidence of Two or 
Three Persons Suffices? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the evi- 
dence of two or three persons is not sufficient. 
For judgment requires certitude. Now certi- 
tude of the truth is not obtained by the asser- 
tions of two or three witnesses, for we read 
that Naboth was unjustly condemned on the 
evidence of two witnesses (3 Kings xxi). 
Therefore the evidence of two or three wit- 
nesses does not suffice. 

Obj. 2. Further, in order for evidence to 
be credible it must agree. But frequently the 
evidence of two or three disagrees in some 
point. Therefore it is of no use for proving 
the truth in court. 

Obj. 3. Further, it is laid down (Decret. 
II, qu. iv, can. Prcesid) : .4 bishop shall not be 
condemned save on the evidence of seventy- 
two witnesses ; nor a cardinal priest oj the 
Roman Church, unless there be sixty-jour 
witnesses ; nor a cardinal deacon oj the Roman 
Church, unless there be twenty-seven wit- 
nesses; nor a subdeacon, an acolyte, an exor- 
cist, a reader or a doorkeeper 'without seven 
witnesses. Now the sin of one who is of higher 
dignity is more grievous, and consequently 
should be treated more severely. Therefore 
neither is the evidence of two or three wit- 
nesses sufficient for the condemnation of other 
persons. 

On the contrary. It is written (Deut. xvii. 
6) ; By the mouth oj two or three witnesses 
shall he die that is to be slain, and further on 
(xix. 15) : /n the mouth oj two or three wit- 
nesses every word shall stand. 

I answer that. According to the Philosopher 
(Ethic, i. 3) , we must not expect to find certi- 
tude equally in every matter. For in human 
acts, on which judgments are passed and 
evidence required, it is impossible to have 
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demonstrative certitude, because they are 
about things contingent and variable. Hence 
the certitude of probability suffices, such as 
may reach the truth in the greater number of 
cases, although it fail in the minority. Now 
it is probable that the assertion of several 
witnesses contains the truth rather than the 
assertion of one ; and since the accused is the 
only one who denies, while several witnesses 
affirm the same as the prosecutor, it is reason- 
ably established both by Divine and by human 
law, that the assertion of several witnesses 
should be upheld. Now all multitude is com- 
prised of three elements, the beginning, the 
middle and the end. VVherefore, according 
to the Philosopher {De Ccelo i. 1), we reckon 
“all" and “whole" to consist oj three parts. 
Now we have a triple voucher when two agree 
with the prosecutor : hence two witnesses are 
required ; or for the sake of greater certitude, 
three, which is the perfect number. Wherefore 
it is written (Eccles. iv. 12) : A threejold cord 
is not easily broken : and Augustine, comment- 
ing on Jo. viii. 17, The testimony oj two men 
is true, says [Tract, xxxvi) that there is here 
a mystery by which we are given to under- 
stand that Trinity wherein is perpetual sta- 
bility oj truth. 

Reply Obj. 1. No matter how great a num- 
ber of witnesses may be determined, their 
evidence might sometimes be unjust, since it 
is written (Exod. xxiii. 2): Thou shall not 
jolloia the multitude to do evil. And yet the 
fact that in so many it is not possible to have 
certitude without fear of error, is no reason 
why we should reject the certitude which can 
probably be had through two or three wit- 
nesses, as stated above. 

Reply Obj. 2. If the witnesses disagree in 
certain principal circumstances which change 
the substance of the fact, for instance in time, 
place, or persons, which are chiefly in ques- 
tion, their evidence is of no weight, because 
if they disagree in such things, each one would 
seem to be giving distinct evidence and to be 
speaking of different facts. For instance, if 
one say that a certain thing happened at such 
and such a time or place, while another says 
it happened at another time or place, they 
.=cem not to be speaking of the same event. 
The evidence is not weakened if one witness 
says that he does not remember, while the 
other attests to a determinate time or place. 
And if on such points as these the witnesses 
for prosecution and defense disagree alto- 
, "ether, and if they be equal in number on 
either side, and of equal standing, the accused 
should have the benefit of the doubt, because 
the judge ought to he more inclined to acquit 
than to condemn, except perhaps in favorable 
suits, such as a pleading for liberty and the 
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like. If, however, the witnesses for the same 
side disagree, the judge ought to use his own 
discretion in discerning which side to favor, 
by considering either the number of witnesses, 
or their standing, or the favorableness of the 
suit, or the nature of the business and of the 
evidence. 

Much more ought the evidence of one wit- 
ness to be rejected if he contradict himself 
when questioned about what he has seen and 
about what he knows; not, however, if he 
contradict himself when questioned about mat- 
ters of opinion and report, since he may be 
moved to answer differently according to the 
different things he has seen and heard. 

On the other hand if there be discrepancy 
of evidence in circumstances not touching the 
substance of the fact, for instance, whether 
the weather were cloudy or fine, w'hether the 
house were painted or not, or such like mat- 
ters, such discrepancy does not w^eaken the 
evidence, because men are not wont to take 
much notice of such things, wherefore they 
easily forget them. Indeed, a discrepancy of 
this kind renders the evidence more credible, 
as Chrysostom states {Horn. i. in Matth.), 
because if the wdtnesses agreed in every point, 
even in the minutest of details, they w'ould 
seem to have conspired together to say the 
same thing: but this must be left to the pru- 
dent discernment of the judge. 

Reply Ob'], 3. This passage refers specially 
to the bishops, priests, deacons and clerics of 
the Roman Church, on account of its dignity: 
and this for three reasons. First because in 
that Church those men ought to be promoted 
whose sanctity makes their evidence of more 
weight than that of many wdtnesses. Secondly, 
because those who have to judge other men, 
often have many opponents on account of 
their justice, wherefore those who give evi- 
dence against them should not be believed 
indiscriminately, unless they be very numer- 
ous. Thirdly, because the condemnation of 
any one of them wmuld detract in public opin- 
ion from the dignity and authority of that 
Church, a result w'hich would be more fraught 
with danger than if one were to tolerate a 
sinner in that same Church, unless he were 
very notorious and manifest, so that a grave 
scandal would arise if he were tolerated. 


THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether a Man's Evidence Can Be Rejected 
without Any Fault of His? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 
Objection 1. It wmuld seem that a man’s 
evidence ought not to be rejected except on 
, * Cap. Dudum, dc Prasnmpi. 
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account of some fault. For it is inflicted as 
a penalty on some that their evidence is inad- 
missible, as in the case of those who are 
branded wdth infamy. Now a penalty must 
not be inflicted save for a fault. Therefore it 
would seem that no man’s evidence ought to 
be rejected save on account of a fault. 

ObJ. 2. Further, Good is to be presumed 
of every one, unless the contrary appear* 
Now it pertains to a man’s goodness that he 
should give true evidence. Since therefore 
there can be no proof of the contrary, unless 
there be some fault of his, it would seem that 
no man’s evidence should be rejected save for 
some fault. 

Obj. 3. Further, no man is rendered unfit 
for things necessary for salvation except by 
some sin. But it is necessary for salvation to 
give true evidence, as stated above (A. 1). 
Therefore no man should be excluded from 
giving evidence save for some fault. 

On the contrary, Gregory says (Regist. 
xiii. 44). to the bishop who is said to have 
been accused by his servants, you are to know 
that they should by no means have been 
heard: which words are embodied in the De- 
cretals (II, qu. 1, can. Imprimis) . 

I answer that. As stated above (A. 2), the 
authority of evidence is not infallible but 
proba’ole; and consequently the evidence for 
one side is weakened by whatever strengthens 
the probability of the other. Now the relia- 
bility of a person’s evidence is weakened, 
sometimes indeed on account of some fault 
of his. as in the case of unbelievers and per- 
sons of evil repute, as w'ell as those who are 
guilty of a public crime and who are not al- 
lowed even to accuse ; sometimes, without any 
fault on his part, and this owing either to a 
defect in the reason, as in the case of children, 
imbeciles and women, or to personal feeling, 
as in the case of enemies, or persons united 
by family or household ties, or again owing 
to some external condition, as in the case of 
poor people, slaves, and those who are under 
authorit}', concerning whom it is to be pre- 
sumed that they might easily be induced to 
give evidence against the truth. 

Thus it is manifest that a person’s evidence 
may be rejected either with or without some 
fault of his. 

Reply Obj. 1. If a person is disqualified 
from giving evidence this is done as a pre- 
caution against false evidence rather than as 
a punishment. Hence the argument does not 
prove. 

Reply Obj. 2. Good is to be presumed of 
everjmne unless tire contrary appear, provided 
this does not threaten injury to another: be- 
cause, in that case, one ought to be careful 
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not to believe ever^'one readily, according to 
i Jo. iv. 1 : Believe not every spirit. 

Reply Obj. 3. To give evidence is necessary 
for salvation, provided the witness be compe- 
tent, and the order of justice observed. Hence 
nothing hinders certain persons being excused 
from giving evidence, if they be considered 
unfit according to law. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether It Is Always a Mortal Sin 
to Give Folse Evidence? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that it is not 
always a mortal sin to gi\e false evidence. 
For a person may happen to give false evi- 
dence, through ignorance of fact. Now such 
ignorance e.vcuses from mortal sin. Therefore 
the giving of false evidence is not always a 
mortal sin. 

Obj. 2. Further, a lie that Ijenefits someone 
and hurts no man is officious, and this is not 
a mortal sin. Now sometimes a lie of this 
kind occurs in false evidence, as when a per- 
son gives false evidence in order to save a 
man from death, or from an unjust sentence 
which threatens him through other false Avit- 
nesses or a perverse judge. Therefore in such 
cases it is not a mortal sin to give false evi- 
dence. 

Obj. .3. Further, a witness is required to 
take an oath in order that he may fear to 
commit a mortal sin of perjury. But this 
would not be necessary, if it were already a 
mortal sin to give false evidence. Therefore 
the giving of false evidence is not ahvays 
a mortal sin. 

On the contrary, It is written (Prov. xix. 
5) : A false witness shall not be unpunished. 

I answer that, False evidence has a three- 
fold deformity. The first is owing to perjury. 
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since witnesses are admitted only on oath, 
and on Lliis count it is always a mortal sin. 
Secondly, owing to the violation of justice, 
and on this account it is a mortal sin generi- 
cally, even as any kind of injustice. Hence 
the prohibition of false evidence by the pre- 
cept of the decalogue is expressed in this form, 
when it is said (Exod. xx. 16), Thou shall not 
bear false witness against thy neighbor. For 
one does nothing against a man by preventing 
him from doing someone an injury, but only 
by taking aAvay his justice. Thirdly, owing 
to the falsehood itself, by reason of which 
every lie is a sin: on this account, the giving 
of false evidence is not always a mortal sin. 

Reply Obj. 1. In giving evidence a man 
ought not to affirm as certain, as though he 
knew it, that about which he is not certain: 
and he should confess his doubt in doubtful 
terms, and that which he is certain about, in 
terms of certainty. Owing how'ever to the 
frailty of the human memory, a man some- 
times thinks he is certain about something 
that is not true ; and then if after thinking 
over the matter with due care he deems him- 
self certain about that false thing, he does 
not sin mortally if he asserts it, because the 
evidence which he gives is not directly and 
intentionally, but accidentally contrary to 
what he intends. 

Reply Obj. 2. An unjust judgment is not 
a judgment, wherefore the false evidence given 
in an unjust judgment, in order to prevent 
injustice is not a mortal sin by virtue of the 
judgment, but only by reason of the oath 
violated. 

Reply Obj. 3. hlen abhor chiefly those sins 
that are against God, as being most grievous ; 
and among them is perjury: whereas they do 
not abhor so much sins against their neighbor. 
Consequently, for the greater certitude of 
evidence, the witness is required to take an 
oath. 


QUESTION 71 

Of injustice in Judgment on the Port of Counsel 

(In Four Articles) 


We must now consider the injustice which 
takes place in judgment on the part of coun- 
sel, and under this head there are four points 
of inquiry: (1) Whether an advocate is bound 
to defend the suits of the poor? (2) Whether 
certain persons should be prohibited from ex- 
ercising the office of advocate? (3) Whether 
an advocate sins by defending an unjust 
^use? (4) Whether he sins if he accept a 
fee for defending a suit? 


FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether an Advocate Is Bound to Defend 
the Suits of the Poor? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 
Objection 1. It rvould seem that an advo- 
cate is bound to defend the suits of the poor. 
For it is written (Exod. xxiii. 5): If thou see 
the ass of him that hateth thee lie underneath 
his burden, thou shall not pass by, but shall 
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lift him up with hint. Now no less a danger 
threatens the poor man whose suit is being 
unjustly prejudiced, than if his ass were to 
lie underneath its burden. Therefore an ad- 
vocate is bound to defend the suits of the poor. 

Obj. 2. Further, Gregory says in a homily 
(ix. in Ev .) : Let him that hath understanding 
beware lest he withhold his knowledge; let 
him that hath abundance of wealth watch lest 
he slacken his merciful bounty ; let hint who 
is a servant to art share his skill with his 
neighbor ; let him who has an opportunity of 
speaking with the wealthy plead the cause of 
the poor: for the slightest gift you have re- 
ceived will be reputed a talent. Now every 
man is bound, not to hide but faithfully to 
dispense the talent committed to him; as evi- 
denced by the punishment inflicted on the 
servant who hid his talent (hlatth. xxv. 30). 
Therefore an advocate is bound to plead for 
the poor. 

Obj. 3. Further, the precept about per- 
forming works of mercy, being affirmative, is 
binding according to time and place, and this 
is chiefly in cases of need. Now it seems to 
be a case of need when the suit of a poor man 
is being prejudiced. Therefore it seems that 
in such a case an advocate is bound to defend 
the poor man’s suit. 

On the contrary, He that lacks food is no 
less in need than he that lacks an advocate. 
Yet he that is able to give food is not always 
bound to feed the needy. Therefore neither 
is an advocate always bound to defend the 
suits of the poor. 

/ answer that, Since defense of the poor 
man’s suit belongs to the works of mercy, the 
answer to this inquiry is the same as the one 
given above with regard to the other works of 
mercy (Q. 32, AA. 5, 9). Now no man is suf- 
ficient to bestow a work of mercy on all those 
who need it. Wherefore, as Augustine says 
{De Doct. Christ, i. 28), since one cannot do 
good to all, we ought to consider those chiefly 
who by reason of place, time, or any other 
circumstance, by a kind of chance are more 
closely united to us. He says by reason of 
place, because one is not bound to search 
throughout the world for the needy that one 
may succor them; and it suffices to do works 
of mercy to those one meets with. Hence it 
is written (Exod. xxiii. 4) : If thou meet thy 
enemy’s ass going astray, bring it back to him. 
He says also by reason of time, because one is 
not bound to provide for the future needs of 
others, and it suffices to succor present needs. 
Hence it is written (1 Jo. iii. 17) : He that . . . 
shall see his brother in need, and shall put up 
his bowels from him, how doth the charity of 
God abide in him? Lastly he says, or any 
other circumstance, because one ought to show 
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kindness to those especially who are by any 
tie whatever united to us, according to 1 Tim. 
V. 8, If any man have not care of his own, 
and especially of those of his house, he hath 
denied the faith and is worse than an infidel. 

It may happen however that these circum- 
stances concur, and then we have to consider 
whether this particular man stands in such 
a need that it is not easy to see how he can 
be succored otherwise, and then one is bound 
to bestow the work of mercy on him. If, how- 
ever, it is easy to see how he can be otherwise 
succored, either by himself, or by some other 
person still more closely united to him, or in a 
better position to help him, one is not bound so 
strictly to help the one in need that it would 
be a sin not to do so; although it would be 
praiseworthy to do so where one is net bound 
to. Therefore an advocate is not always bound 
to defend the suits of the poor, but only when 
the aforesaid circumstances concur, else he 
would have to put aside all other business, 
and occupy himself entirely in defending the 
suits of poor people. The same applies to a 
physician with regard to attendance on the 
sick. 

Reply Obj. 1. So long as the ass lies under 
the burden, there is no means of help in this 
case, unless those who are passing along come 
to the man’s aid, and therefore they are bound 
to help. But they would not be so bound if 
help were possible from another quarter. 

Reply Obj. 2. A man is bound to make 
good use of the talent bestowed on him, ac- 
cording to the opportunities afforded by time, 
place, and other circumstances, as stated 
above. 

Reply Obj. 3. Not every need is such that 
it is one’s duty to remedy it, but only such as 
we have stated above. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether It Is Fitting Thot the Law Should Debar 
Certain Persons from the Office of Advocate? 

proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objectioti 1. It would seem unfitting for 
the law to debar certain persons from the 
office of advocate. For no man should be 
debarred from doing works of mercy. Now 
it belongs to the works of mercy to defend 
a man’s suit, as stated above (A. l;. Therefore 
no man should be debarred from this office; 

Obj. 2. Further, contrary causes have 
seemingly, the same effect. Now to be bus^' 
with Divine things and to be busy about sin 
are contrary to one another. Therefore it is 
unfitting that some should be debarred from 
the office of advocate, on account of religion, 
as monks and clerics, while others are de- 
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barred on account of sin, as persons of ill 
repute and heretics. 

Ob']. 3. Further, a man should love his 
neighbor as himself. Xow it is a duty of love 
for an advocate to plead a person's cause. 
Therefore it is unfitting that certain persons 
should be debarred from pleading the cause 
of others, while they are allowed to advocate 
their own cause. 

On the contrary. According to Decret. Ill, 
qu. vii, can. Injames, many persons are de- 
barred from the office of advocate. 

I ans'ujcr that, In two ways a person is de- 
barred from performing a certain act: first 
because it is impossible to him, secondly be- 
cause it is unbecoming to him: but, whereas 
the man to whom a certain act is impossible, 
is absolutely debarred from performing it, he 
to whom an act is unbecoming is not debarred 
altogether, since necessity may do away with 
its unbecomingness. Accordinglj- some are de- 
barred from the office of advocate because it 
is impossible to them through lack of sense, — 
either interior, as in the case of madmen and 
minors. — or exterior, as in the case of the deaf 
and dumb. For an advocate needs to have 
both interior skill so that he may be able to 
prove the justice of the cause he defends, and 
also speech and hearing, that he may speak 
and hear what is said to him. Consequently 
those who are defective in these points, are 
altogether debarred from being advocates 
either in their own or in another’s cause. The 
becomingness of exercising this office is re- 
moved in two ways. First, through a man 
being engaged in higher things. Wherefore it 
is unfitting that monks or priests should be 
advocates in any cause whatever, or that cler- 
ics should plead in a secular court, because 
such persons are engaged in Divine things. 
Secondly, on account of some personal defect, 
either of body (for instance a blind man whose 
attendance in a court of justice would be un- 
becoming) or of soul, for it ill becomes one 
who has disdained to be just himself, to plead 
for the justice of another. Wherefore it is 
unbecoming that persons of ill repute, unbe- 
lievers, and those who have been convicted of 
grievous crimes should be advocates. Never- 
theless this unbecomingness is outweighed by 
necessity : and for this reason such persons 
can plead either their own cause or that of 
persons closely connected wdth them. IMore- 
over, clerics can be advocates in the cause of 
their own church, and monks in the cause of 
their own monastery, if the abbot direct them 
to do so. 

. R<tply Ob'], 1. Certain persons are some- 
times debarred by unbecomingness, and others 
by inability from performing works of mercy: 
for not all the vrorks of mercy are becoming 
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to all persons: thus it ill becomes a fool to 
give counsel, or the ignorant to teach. 

Reply Obj. 2. Just as virtue is destroyed 
by too much and too little, so does a person 
become incompetent by more and less. For 
this reason some, like religious and clerics, are 
debarred from pleading in causes, because 
they are above such an office ; and others be- 
cause they are less than competent to exercise 
it, such as persons of ill repute and unbe- 
lievers. 

Reply Obj. 3. The necessity of pleading 
the causes of others is not so pressing as the 
necessity of pleading one's own cause, because 
others are able to help themselves otherwise : 
hence the comparison fails. 


THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether an Advocate Sins by Defending 
an Unjust Cause? 

IVe proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that an advo- 
cate does not sin by defending an unjust cause. 
For just as a physician proves his skill by 
healing a desperate disease, so does an advo- 
cate prove his skill, if he can defend an unjust 
cause. Now a physician is praised if he heals 
a desperate malady. Therefore an advocate 
also commits no sin, but ought to be praised, 
if he defends an unjust cause. 

Obj. 2. Further, it is always lawful to de- 
sist from committing a sin. 'i^et an advocate 
is punished if he throws up his brief (Decret. 
II, qu. iii, can. Si quern p(£nit.). Therefore 
an advocate does not sin by defending an un- 
just cause, w'heii once he has undertaken its 
defense. 

Obj. 3. Further, it would seem to be a 
greater sin for an advocate to use unjust 
means in defense of a just cause (e.g. by pro- 
ducing false witnesses, or alleging false laws) , 
than to defend an unjust cause, since the for- 
mer is a sin against the form, the latter against 
the matter of justice. Yet it is seemingly 
lawful for an advocate to make use of such 
underhand means, even as it is lawful for a 
soldier to lay ambushes in a battle. Therefore 
it w'ould seem that an advocate does not sin 
by defending an unjust cause. 

On the contrary, It is said (2 Paralip. 
xix. 2): Thou helpcst the ungodly . . . and 
therefore thou didst deserve . . . the wrath 
of the Lord. Now an advocate by defending 
an unjust cause, helps the ungodly. Therefore 
he sins and deserves the wrath of the Lord. 

I answer that, It is unlawful to co-operate 
in an evil deed, by counseling, helping, or in 
any way consenting, because to counsel or 
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assist an action is, in a way, to do it, and the 
Apostle says (Rom. i. 32) that they . . . are 
worthy oj death, not only they that do a sin, 
but they also that consent to them that do it. 
Hence it was stated above (Q. 62, A. 7), that 
all such are bound to restitution. Now it is 
evident that an advocate provides both as- 
sistance and counsel to the party for whom he 
pleads. Wherefore, if knowingly he defends 
an unjust cause, without doubt he sins griev- 
ously, and is bound to restitution of the loss 
unjustly incurred by the other party by reason 
of the assistance he has provided. If, however, 
he defends an unjust cause unknowingly, 
thinking it just, he is to be excused according 
to the measure in which ignorance is excus- 
able. 

Reply Obj. 1. The physician injures no 
man by undertaking to heal a desperate mal- 
ady, whereas the advocate who accepts service 
in an unjust cause, unjustly injures the party 
against whom he pleads unjustly. Hence the 
comparison fails. For though he may seem to 
deserve praise for showing skill in his art, 
nevertheless he sins by reason of injustice in 
his will, since he abuses his art for an evil end. 

Reply Obj. 2. If an advocate believes from 
the outset that the cause is just, and discovers 
afterwards while the case is proceeding that 
it is unjust, he ought not to throw up his brief 
in such a way as to help the other side, or so 
as to reveal the secrets of his client to the 
other party. But he can and must give up the 
case, or induce his client to give way, or make 
some compromise without prejudice to the 
opposing party. 

Reply Obj. 3. As stated above (Q. 40, 
A. 3), it is lawful for a soldier, or a general 
to lay ambushes in a just war, by prudently 
concealing what he has a mind to do, but not 
by means of fraudulent falsehoods, since we 
should keep faith even with a foe, as Tully 
says (De Offic. iii. 29). Hence it is lawful for 
an advocate, in defending his case, prudently 
to conceal whatever might hinder its happy 
issue, but it is unlawful for him to employ any 
kind of falsehood. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether It Is Lawful for an Advocate 
to Take a Fee for Pleading? 

We proceed., thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem unlawful for an 
advocate to take a fee for pleading. Works of 
mercy should not be done with a view to 
human remuneration, according to Luke xiv. 
12, When thou makest a dinner or a supper, 
call not thy friends, . . . nor thy neighbors 
who are rich: lest perhaps they also invite 
thee again, and a recompense be made to thee. 


Now it is a work of mercy to plead another s 
cause, as stated above (A. 1). Therefore it 
is not lawful for an advocate to take payment 
in money for pleading. 

Obj. 2. Further, spiritual things are not to 
be bartered with temporal things. But plead- 
ing a person’s cause seems to be a spiritual 
good since it consists in using one’s knowledge 
of law. Therefore it is not lawful for an advo- 
cate to take a fee for pleading. 

Obj. 3. Further, just as the person of the 
advocate concurs towards the pronouncement 
of the verdict, so do the persons of the judge 
and of the witness. Now, according to Augus- 
tine (Ep. cliii. ad Macedon.) , the judge should 
not sell a just sentence, nor the witness true 
evidence. Therefore neither can an advocate 
sell a just pleading. 

On the contrary, Augustine says {ibid.) 
that an advocate may lawfully sell his plead- 
ing, and a laivyer his advice. 

I answer that, A man may justly receive 
payment for granting what he is not bound to 
grant. Now it is evident that an advocate is 
not always bound to consent to plead, or to 
give advice in other people’s causes. Where- 
fore, if he sell his pleading or advice, he does 
not act against justice. The same applies to 
the physician who attends on a sick person to 
heal him, and to all like persons; provided, 
however, they take a moderate fee, with due 
consideration for persons, for the matter in 
hand, for the labor entailed, and for the cus- 
tom of the country. If, however, they wickedly 
extort an immoderate fee, they sin against 
justice. Hence Augustine says {ibid.) that it 
is customary to demand from them restitution 
of what they have extorted by a wicked excess, 
but not what has been given to them in ac- 
cordance with a commendable custom. 

Reply Obj. 1. IMan is not bound to do gra- 
tuitously whatever he can do from motives 
of mercy: else no man could lawfully sell 
anything, since anything may be given from 
motives of mercy. But when a man does give 
a thing out of mercy, he should seek, not a 
human, but a Divine reward. In like manner 
an advocate, when he mercifully pleads the 
cause of a poor man, should have in view not 
a human but a Divine meed : and yet he is 
not always bound to give his services gra- 
tuitously. 

Reply Obj. 2. Though knowledge of law is 
something spiritual, the use of that knowledge 
is accomplished by the work of the body: 
hence it is lawful to take money in payment 
of that use, else no craftsman would be al- 
lov^ed to make profit by his art. 

Reply Obj. 3. The judge and witnesses are 
common to either party, since the judge is 
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bound to pronounce a just verdict, and the 
witness to give true evidence. Now justice 
and truth do not incline to one side rather 
than to the other; and consequently judges 
receive out of the public funds a fixed pay for 
their labor ; and witnesses receive their ex- 
penses (not as payment for giving evidence, 


but as a fee for their labor) either from both 
parties or from the party by whom they are 
adduced, because no man serveth as a soldier 
at any time at his own charge (1 Cor. ix. 7).* 
On the other hand an advocate defends one 
party only, and so he may lawfully accept a 
fee from the party he assists. 


QUESTION 72 
Of Reviling 

( In Four Articles ) 


We must now consider injuries inflicted by 
words uttered extrajudicially. We shall con- 
sider (1) reviling, (2) backbiting, (3) tale 
bearing, (4) derision, (5) cursing. 

Under the first head there are four points 
of inquiry: (1) What is reviling? (2) Whether 
every reviling is a mortal sin? (3) Whether 
one ought to check revilers? (4) Of the origin 
of reviling. 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether Reviling Consists In Words? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that reviling 
does not consist in words. Reviling implies 
some injury inflicted on one's neighbor, since 
it is a kind of injustice. But words seem to 
inflict no injury on one’s neighbor, either in 
his person, or in his belongings. Therefore 
reviling does not consist in words. 

Obj. 2. Further, reviling seems to imply 
dishonor. But a man can be dishonored or 
slighted by deeds more than by words. There- 
fore it seems that reviling consists, not in 
words but in deeds. 

Obj. 3. Further, a dishonor inflicted by 
wmrds is called a railing or a taunt. But re- 
viling seems to differ from railing or taunt. 
Therefore reviling does not consist in words. 

On the contrary, Nothing, save words, is 
perceived by the hearing. Now reviling is 
perceived by the hearing according to Jerem. 
XX. 10,/ heard reviling (Douay, — contumelies) 
on every side. Therefore reviling consists in 
words. 

I answer that, Reviling denotes the dis- 
honoring of a person, and this happens in two 
ways: for since honor results from excellence, 
one person dishonors another, first, by depriv- 
ing him of the excellence for which be is 
honored. This is done by sins of deed, whereof 
we have spoken above (QQ. 64, seqq.). Sec- 
ondly, when a man publishes something against 
another’s honor, thus bringing it to the knowl- 
* Vulg., Who serveth os a soldier, etc.? 


edge of the latter and of other men. This is 
reviling properly so called, and is done by 
some kind of signs. Now, according to Augus- 
tine (Dc Doctr. Christ, ii. 3), compared with 
words all other signs are very jew, jor words 
have obtained the chief place among men for 
the purpose of expressing whatever the mind 
conceives. Hence reviling, properly speaking, 
consists in words; wherefore, Isidore says 
(Etyni. x) that a reviler (contwneliosus) is 
hasty and bursts out ( tumet) in injurious 
words. Since, however, things are also signi- 
fied by deeds, which on this account have the 
same significance as words, it follows that re- 
viling in a wider sense extends also to deeds. 
Wherefore a gloss on Rom. i. 30, contumelious, 
proud, says: The contumelious are those who 
by word or deed revile and shame others. 

Reply Obj. 1. Our words, if we consider 
them in their essence, i.e., as audible sounds, 
injure no man, except perhaps by jarring on 
the ear, as when a person speaks too loud. 
But, considered as signs conveying something 
to the knowledge of others, they may do many 
kinds of harm. Such is the harm done to a 
man to the detriment of his honor, or of the 
respect due to him from others. Hence the re- 
viling is greater if one man reproach another 
in the presence of many; and yet there may 
still be reviling if he reproach him by himself, 
in so far as the speaker acts unjustly against 
the respect due to the hearer. 

Reply Obj. 2. One man slights another by 
deeds in so far as such deeds cause or signify 
that which is against that other man’s honor. 
In the former case it is not a matter of reviling 
but of some other kind of injustice, of which 
we have spoken above (QQ. 64, 65, 66) : where- 
as in the latter case there is reviling, in so far 
as deeds have the significant force of words. 

Reply Obj. 3. Railing and taunts consist in 
words, even as reviling, because by all of them 
a man’s faults are exposed to the detriment of 
his honor. Such faults are of three kinds. 
First, there is the fault of guilt, which is ex- 
posed by reviling words. Secondly, there is 
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the fault of both guilt and punishment, which 
is exposed by taunts ( convicium), because vice 
is commonly spoken of in connection with not 
only the soul but also the body. Hence if one 
man says spitefully to another that he is blind, 
he taunts but does not revile him : whereas if 
one man calls another a thief, he not only 
taunts but alto reviles him. Thirdly, a man 
reproaches another for his inferiority or in- 
digence, so as to lessen the honor due to him 
for any kind of excellence. This is done bj' 
upbraiding words, and properly speaking, oc- 
curs when one spitefully reminds a man that 
one has succored him when he was in need. 
Hence it is written (Ecclus. xx. 15): He will 
give a jew t hint’s and upbraid much. Never- 
theless these tei in> me sometimes employed 
one for the other. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether Reviling or Railing Is a Mortal Sin? 

IVe proceed thus to the Second Article : — 
Objection 1. It would seem that reviling or 
railing is not a mortal sin. For no mortal sin 
is an act of virtue. Xow railing is the act of a 
virtue, viz., of wittiness ( eiiTmms/.itt ),"■ to 
which it pertains to rail well, according to the 
Philosopher {Ethic, iv. 8). Therefore railing 
or reviling is not a mortal sin. 

Ohj. 2. Further, mortal sin is not to be 
found in perfect men ; and yet these sometimes 
give utterance to railing or reviling. Thus the 
Apostle says (Gal. iii. 1); O senseless Gala- 
tians!, and Our Lord said (Luke xxiv. 25) : O 
foolish and slow oi heart to hclievc! Therefore 
railing or reviling is not a mortal sin, 

Obj. 3. Further, although that which is a 
venial sin by reason of its genus may become 
mortal, that which is mortal by reason of its 
genus cannot become venial, as stated above 
il-II, Q. 88, A.\. 4, 6). Hence if by' reason of 
us genus it were a mortal sin to give utterance 
to railing or reviling, it would follow that it is 
always a mortal .‘;in. Eut this is apparently 
untrue, as may be seen in the case of one who 
utters a reviling word indeliberately or through 
slight anger. Therefore reviling or railing is 
not a mortal sin, by reason of its genus. 

On the contrary, Nothing but mortal sin 
deserves the eternal punishment of hell. Now 
railing or reviling deserves the punishment of 
hell, according to IMatth. v. 22, Whosoever 
shall say to his brother . . . Thou fool, shall 
be in danger of hell fire. Therefore railing or 
reviling is a mortal sin. 

1 answer that, As stated above (A. 1), words 
are injurious to other persons, not as sounds, 
but as signs, and this signification depends on 
+ Cf T FI , n C.n, \, .j. 
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the speaker’s inward intention. Hence, in sins 
of word, it seems that we ought to consider 
with what intention the words are uttered. 
Sitice then railing or reviling essentially de- 
notes a dishonoring, if the intention of the ut- 
terer is to dishonor the other man, this is prop- 
erly and essentially to give utterance to rail- 
ing or reviling; and this is a mortal sin no less 
than theft or robbery, since a man loves his 
honor no less than his possessions. If, on the 
other hand, a man says to another a railing or 
reviling word, yet with the intention, not of 
dishonoring him. but rather perhaps of correct- 
ing him or with some like purpose, he utters 
a railing or reviling not formally and essen- 
tially. but accidentally and materially, in so 
far to wit as he say's that which might be a rail- 
ing or reviling. Hence this may be sometimes 
a venial sin, and sometimes without any sin at 
all. Nevertheless there is need of discretion 
in such matters, and one should use such words 
with moderation, because the railing might be 
so grave that being uttered inconsiderately it 
might dishonor the person against whom it is 
uttered. In such a case a man might commit a 
mortal sin. even though he did not intend to 
dishonor the other man : just as were a man 
incautiously to injure grievously another by 
striking him in fun. he would not be without 
blame. 

Reply Obj. 1. It belongs to wittiness to utter 
some slight mockery, not with intent to dis- 
honor or pain the person who is the object of 
the mockery, but rather with intent to please 
and amuse : and this may be without sin, if the 
due circumstances be observed. On the other 
hand if a man does not shrink from inflicting 
pain on the object of his witty mockery, so 
long as he makes others laugh, this is sinful, 
as stated in the passage quoted. 

Reply Obj. 2. Just as it is lawful to strike a 
person, or damnify' him in his belongings for 
the purpose of correction, so too, for the pur- 
pose of correction, may one say' a mocking 
word to a person whom one has to correct. It 
is thus that Our Lord called the disciples fool- 
ish, and the .\postle called the Galatians sense- 
less. Yet, as Augustine says (Dc Serin. Dom. 
in Monte ii. 19), seldom and only when it is 
very necessary should wc have recourse to in- 
vectives, and then so as to urge God's service, 
not our own. 

Reply Obj. 3. Since the sin of railing or re- 
viling depends on the intention of the utterer, 
it may happen to be a venial sin, if it be' a 
slight railing that does not inflict much dis- 
honor on a man, and be uttered through light- 
ness of heart or some slight anger, without the 
fixed purpose of dishonoring him, for instance 
when one intends by such a word to give but 
little pain. 
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THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether One Ought to Suffer Oneself 
to Be Reviled? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that one ought 
not to suffer oneself to be reviled. For he that 
suffers himself to be reviled, encourages the 
reviler. But one ought not to do this. There- 
fore one ought not to suffer oneself to be re- 
viled, but rather reply to the reviler. 

Obj. 2. Further, one ought to love oneself 
more than another. Now one ought not to 
suffer another to be reviled, wherefore it is 
written (Prov. xxvi. 10) ; He that piitteth a 
fool to silence appeaseth anger. Therefore 
neither should one suffer oneself to be reviled. 

Oh). 3. Further, a man is not allowed to re- 
venge himself, for it is said : Vengeance be- 
longeth to Me, I ivill repay.* Now by submit- 
ting to be reviled a man revenges himself, ac- 
cording to Chrysostom (Horn. xxii. in Ep. ad 
Rom.): If thou •h.’ilt be revenged, be silent; 
thou hast dealt him a fatal blow. Therefore 
one ought not by silence to submit to reviling 
words, but rather answer back. 

On the contrary, It is written (Ps. 
xxxvii. 13): They that sought evils to me 
spoke vain things, and afterwards (verse 14) 
he says: But 1 as a deaf man, heard not; and 
as a dumb man not opening his mouth. 

I answer that, Just as we need patience in 
things done against us, so do we need it in 
those said against us. Now' the precepts of 
patience in those things done against us refer 
to the preparedness of the mind, according to 
Augustine's (De Serin. Dorn, in Monte i. 19) 
exposition on Our Lord’s precept. If one strike 
thee on thy right cheek, turn to him also the 
other:* that is to say, a man ought to be pre- 
pared to do so if necessary. But he is not ai- 
rways bound to do this actually; since not even 
did Our Lord do so, for when He received a 
blow'. He said: Why strikest thou Mel (Jo. 
xviii. 23). Consequently the same applies to 
the reviling words that are said against us. 
For we are bound to hold our minds prepared 
to submit to be reviled, if it should be expedi- 
ent. Nevertheless it sometimes behooves us 
to withstand against being reviled, and this 
chiefly for tw'o reasons. First, for the good of 
the reviler ; namely, that his daring may be 
checked, and that he may not repeat the at- 
tempt, according to Prov. xxvi. 5, Answer a 
fool according to his folly, lest he imagine him- 
self to be wise. Secondly, for the good of many 
who w'ould be prevented from progressing in 
virtue on account of our being reviled. Hence 
Gregory says (Horn, ix, super Ezech.) : Those 
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example to others, ought, if possible, to silence 
their detractors, lest their preaching be not 
heard by those who could have heard it, and 
they continue their evil conduct through con- 
tempt of a good life. 

Reply Obj. 1. The daring of the railing re- 
viler should be checked with moderation, i.e., 
as a duty of charity, and not through lust for 
one’s own honor. Hence it is written (Prov. 
xxvi. 4) : Answer not a fool according to his 
folly, lest thou be like him. 

Reply Obj. 2. When one man prevents an- 
other from being reviled there is not the dan- 
ger of lust for one’s owm honor as there is when 
a man defends himself from being reviled : in- 
deed rather would it seem to proceed from a 
sense of charity. 

Reply Obj. 3. It w'ould be an act of revenge 
to keep silence with the intention of provoking 
the reviler to anger, but it would be praise- 
worthy to be silent, in order to give place to 
anger. Hence it is written (Ecclus. viii. 4) : 
Strive not with a man that is ftdl of tongue, 
and heap not wood upon his fire. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

WKether Reviling Arises from Anger? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that reviling 
does not arise from anger. For it is written 
(Prov. xi. 2) : Where pride is, there shall also 
be reviling (Douay, — reproach). But anger is 
a vice distinct from pride. Therefore reviling 
does not arise from anger. 

Obj. 2. Further, it is written (Prov. xx. 3) : 
All fools are meddling with revilings (Douay, 
— reproaches) . Now folly is a vice opposed to 
wisdom, as stated above (Q. 46, A. 1 ) ; where- 
as anger is opposed to meekness. Therefore 
reviling does not arise from anger. 

Obj. 3. Further, no sin is diminished by its 
cause. But the sin of reviling is diminished if 
one gives vent to it through anger : for it is a 
more grievous sin to revile out of hatred than 
out of anger. Therefore reviling does not arise 
from anger. 

On the contrary, Gregory says (Moral. 
x.xxi. 45) that anger gives rise to revilings. 

I answer that, While one sin may arise from 
various causes, it is nevertheless said to have 
its source chiefly in that one from which it is 
W'ont to arise most frequently, through being 
closely connected with its end. Now reviling 
is closely connected with anger’s end, which is 
revenge: since the easiest w'ay for the angry 
man to take revenge on another is to revile 
him. Therefore reviling arises chiefly from 
anger. 


Reply Obj. 1. Reviling is not directed to the 
Heb. X. 30. f The words as quoted by S, Thomas are a blending of Matth. v. 39 and Luke vi. 29. 
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end of pride which is excellency. Hence re- 
viling does not arise directly from pride. Nev- 
ertheless pride disposes a man to revile, in so 
far as those who think themselves to excel, are 
more prone to despise others and inflict inju- 
ries on them, because they are more easily 
angered, through deeming it an affront to 
themselves whenever anything is done against 
their will. 

Reply Ob'], 2. According to the Philosopher 
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(Ethic, vii. 6) anger listens imperfectly to rea- 
son: wherefore an angry man suffers a defect 
of reason, and in this he is like the foolish man. 
Hence reviling arises from folly on account 
of the latter’s kinship with anger. 

Reply Ob). 3. According to the Philosopher 
(Rhct. ii. 4) an angry man seeks an open of- 
fense, but he who hates does not worry about 
this. Hence reviling which denotes a manifest 
injury belongs to anger rather than to hatred. 


QUESTION 73 
Of Backbiting" 

( In Four Articles ) 


We must now consider backbiting, under 
which head there are four points of inquiry: 
(1) What is backbiting? (2) Whether it is a 
mortal sin? (3) Of its comparison with other 
sins; (4) Whether it is a sin to listen to 
backbiting? 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether Backbiting Is Suitably Defined As the 
Blackening ef Another's Character by Secret Words? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that backbiting 
is not as defined by some,t the blackening of 
another’s good name by words uttered in se- 
cret. For secretly and openly are circum- 
stances that do not constitute the species of 
a sin, because it is accidental to a sin that it be 
known by many or by few. Now that which 
does not constitute the species of a sin, does 
not belong to its essence, and should not be in- 
cluded in its definition. Therefore it does not 
belong to the essence of backbiting that it 
should be done by secret words. 

Ob). 2. Further, the notion of a good name 
implies something known to the public. If, 
therefore, a person’s good name is blackened 
by backbiting, this cannot be done by secret 
words, but by words uttered openly. 

Ob). 3. Further, to detract is to subtract, or 
to diminish something already existing. But 
sometimes a man’s good name is blackened, 
even without subtracting from the truth : for 
instance, when one reveals the crimes which a 
man has in truth committed. Therefore not 
every blackening of a good name is backbiting. 

On the contrary, It is written (Eccles. 

X. 1 1 ) : // a serpent bite in silence, he is noth- 
ing better that backbiteth. 

1 answer that, Just as one man injures an- 
other by deed in two ways, — openly, as by rob- 
bery or by doing him any kind of violence, — 
and secretly, as by theft, or by a crafty blow, 

*Or detraction, t Albert the Great, Sum. Theol., II. 


so again one man injures another by words in 
two ways; — in one way, openly, and this is 
done by reviling him, as stated above (Q. 72, 
A. 1), — and in another way secretly, and this 
is done by backbiting. Now from the fact that 
one man openly utters words against another 
man, he would appear to think little of him, 
so that for this reason he dishonors him, so 
that reviling is detrimental to the honor of the 
person reviled. On the other hand, he that 
speaks against another secretly, seems to re- 
spect rather than slight him, so that he injures 
directly, not his honor but his good name, in 
so far as by uttering such words secretly, he, 
for his own part, causes his hearers to have a 
bad opinion of the person against whom he 
speaks. For the backbiter apparently intends 
and aims at being believed. It is therefore evi- 
dent that backbiting differs from reviling in 
two points: first, in the way in which the 
words are uttered, the reviler speaking openly 
against someone, and the backbiter secretly; 
secondly, as to the end in view, i.e., as regards 
the injury inflicted, the reviler injuring a 
man’s honor, the backbiter injuring his good 
name. 

Reply Ob). 1. In involuntary commutations, 
to which are reduced all injuries inflicted on 
our neighbor, whether by word or by deed, the 
kind of sin is differentiated by the circum- 
stances secretly and openly, because involun- 
tariness itself is diversified by violence and 
by ignorance, as stated above (Q. 65, A. 4: 
I-II, Q. 6, AA. 5, 8). 

Reply Ob). 2. The words of a backbiter are 
said to be secret, not altogether, but in rela- 
tion to the person of whom they are said, be- 
cause they are uttered in his absence and with- 
out his knowledge. On the other hand, the re- 
viler speaks against a man to his face. Where- 
fore if a man speaks ill of another in the pres- 
ence of several, it is a case of backbiting if he 
be absent, but of reviling if he alone be pres- 
cxvii. 
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ent; although if a man speak ill of an absent this shall continue with thee, more than a 
person to one man alone, he destroys his good thousand treasures precious and great. There- 
name not altogether but partly. fore backbiting, properly speaking, is a mortal 

Reply Ob). 3, A man is said to backbite sin. Nevertheless it happens sometimes that 
(detrahere) another, not because he detracts a man utters words, whereby someone’s good 
from the truth, but because he lessens his good name is tarnished, and yet he does not intend 
name. This is done sometimes directly, some- this, hut something else. This is not back- 
times indirectly. Directly, in four ways: first, biting strictly and formally .speaking, but only 
by saying that which is false about him; sec- materially and accidentally as it were. .-\nd if 
ondly, by stating his sin to be greater than it such defamatory words be uttered for the sake 
is; thirdly, by revealing something unknown of some necessary good, and with attention to 
about him ; fourthly, by ascribing his good the due circumstances, it is net a sin and can- 
deeds to a bad intention. Indirectly, this is not be called backbiting. But if they be ut- 
done either by gainsaying his good, or by ma- tered out of lightness of heart or for some un- 
liciously concealing it, or by diminishing it, necessary motive, it is not a mortal sin, unless 

perchance the spoken word be of such a grave 
nature, as to cause a notable injury to a man’s 
SECOND ARTICLE good name, especially in matters pertaining to 

Whether Backbiting Is a Mortal Sin? his moral character' because from the very 

nature of the words this would be a mortal sin 
We proceed thus to the Second Article : — And one is bound to restore a man his good 

Objection 1, It would seem that backbiting name, no less than any other thing one has 
is not a mortal sin. For no act of virtue is a taken from him, in the manner stated above 
mortal sin. Now, to reveal an unknown sin, (Q. 62, 2) when we were treating of 

which pertains to backbiting, as stated above restitution. 

(A. 1, flrf 3), is an act of the virtue of charity. Reply Ob). 1. .\s stated above, it is not 
whereby a man denounces his brother’s sin in backbiting to reveal a man’s hidden sin in 
order that he may amend: or else it is an act order that he may mend, whether one de- 
of justice, whereby a man accuses his brother, nounce it, or accuse him for the good of pub- 
Therefore backbiting is not a mortal sin. lie justice. 

Obj. 2. Further, a gloss on Prov. xxiv. 21, Reply Ob). 2. This gloss does not assert 
Have nothing to do with detractors, says: The that backbiting is to be found throughout the 
vihole human race is in peril front this vice, whole of mankind, but almost, both because 
But no mortal sin is to be found in the whole the number of fools is infinite, j and few are 
of mankind, since many refrain from mortal they that walk in the way of salvation.^ and 
sin: whereas they are venial sins that are because there are few or none at all who do 
found in all. Therefore backbiting is a venial not at times speak from lightness of heart, so 
sin. as to injure someone's good name at least 

Ob). 3. Further, Augustine in a homily on slightly, for it is written (James ill. 2): If any 
the Fire of Purgatory^- reckons it a slight sin man offend not in word, the same is a perfect 
to speak ill without hesitation or forctkoughl. man. 

But this pertains to backbiting. Therefore Reply Obj. 3. -Viigustine is referring to the 
backbiting is a venial sin. case when a man utters a slight evil about 

On rfie cowOmo’) It is written (Rom. i. 30) : someone, not intending to injure him, but 
Backbiters, hateful to God, which epithet, ac- through lightness of heart or a slip of the 
cording to a gloss, is inserted, lest it be deemed tongue. 
a slight sin because it consists in words. 

I answer that. As stated above (Q. 72, .A. 2), THIRD ARTICLE 

sins of word should be judged chiefly from the Backbiting Is the Gravest af All Sins 

intention of the speaker. Now backbiting by Committed against One's Neighbor? 

its very nature aims at blackening a man s 

good name, t herefore, properly speaking, to H ^ proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

backbite is to speak ill of an absent person Objection I. It would seem that backbiting 

in order to blacken his good name. Now it is is the gravest of all sins committed against 
a very grave matter to blacken a man’s good one's neighbor. Because a gloss on Ps. cviii. 4, 
name, because of all temporal things a man’s Instead of making me a return of love they de- 
good name seems the most precious, since for tracted me, a gloss says: Those who detract 
lack of it he is hindered from doing many Christ in His members and slay the souls of 
things well. For this reason it is written (Ec- future believers are more guilty than those 
clus. xli 15) ; Take rare of a good name, for who killed the flesh that was soon to rise 
* Serin, civ. in the appendix to St. .'tugustine’s works. t Eccles. i. l.">. t Cf Matth. vii. 14. 
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again. From this it seems to follow that back- 
biting is by so much a graver sin than murder, 
as it is a graver matter to kill the soul than 
to kill the body. Now murder is the gravest 
of the other sins that are committed against 
one’s neighbor. Therefore backbiting is abso- 
lutely the gravest of all. 

Ob '). 2. Further, backbiting is apparently a 
graver sin than reviling, because a man can 
withstand reviling, but not a secret backbiting. 
Now backbiting is seemingly a graver sin than 
adultery, because adultery unites two persons 
in one flesh, whereas reviling severs utterly 
those who were united. Therefore backbiting 
is more grievous than adultery : and yet of all 
other sins a man commits against his neigh- 
bor, adultery is most grave. 

Obj. 3. Further, reviling arises from anger, 
while backbiting arises from envy, according 
to Gregory (Moral, xxxi. 45). But envy is a 
graver sin than anger. Therefore backbiting 
is a graver sin than reviling ; and so the same 
conclusion follows as before. 

Obj. 4. Further, the gravity of a sin is meas- 
ured by the gravity of the defect that it causes. 
Now backbiting causes a most grievous defect, 
viz., blindness of mind. For Gregory says 
(Reght. xi, Ep. 2) : What else do backbiters 
but blow on the dust and stir up the dirt into 
their eyes, so that the more they breathe of 
detraction, the less they see of the truth? 
Therefore backbiting is the most grievous sin 
committed against one’s neighbor. 

On the contrary, It is more grievous to sin 
by deed than by word. But backbiting is a sin 
of w'ord, while adultery, murder, and theft are 
sins of deed. Therefore backbiting is not graver 
than the other sins committed against one’s 
neighbor. 

/ answer that. The essential gravity of sins 
committed against one’s neighbor must be 
weighed by the injury they inflict on him, 
since it is thence that they derive their sinful 
nature. Now the greater the good taken away, 
the greater the injury. And while man’s good 
is threefold, namely the good of his soul, the 
good of his body, and the good of external 
things; the good of the soul, w'hich is the 
greatest of all, cannot be taken from him by 
another save as an occasional cause, for in- 
stance by an evil persuasion, which does not 
induce necessity. On the other hand the two 
latter goods, viz., of the body and of external 
things, can be taken away by violence. Since, 
however, the goods of the body excel the goods 
of external things, those sins which injure a 
man’s body are more grievous than those which 
injure his external things. Consequently, among 
other sins committed against one’s neighbor, 
murder is the most grievous, since it deprives 

* Ad Jacob. Ep. i. 
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man of the life which he already possesses: 
after this comes adultery, which is contrary to 
the right order of human generation, whereby 
man enters upon life. In the last place come 
external goods, among which a man’s good 
name takes precedence of wealth because it is 
more akin to spiritual goods, wherefore it is 
written (Prov. xxii. 1) : A good name is better 
than great riches. Therefore backbiting ac- 
cording to its genus is a more grievous sin than 
theft, but is less grievous than murder or adul- 
tery. Nevertheless the order may differ by 
reason of aggravating ‘ or extenuating cir- 
cumstances. 

The accidental gravity of a sin is to be con- 
sidered in relation to the sinner, who sins more 
grievously, if he sins deliberately than if he 
sins through weakness or carelessness. In this 
respect sins of word have a certain levity, in so 
far as they are apt to occur through a slip of 
the tongue, and without much forethought. 

Reply Obj. 1. Those who detract Christ by 
hindering the faith of His members, disparage 
His Godhead, which is the foundation of our 
faith. Wherefore this is not simple backbiting 
but blasphemy. 

Reply Obj. 2. Reviling is a more grievous 
sin than backbiting, in as much as it implies 
greater contempt of one’s neighbor : even as 
robbery is a graver sin than theft, as stated 
above (Q. 66, A. 9). Yet reviling is not a more 
grievous sin than adultery. For the gravity of 
adultery is measured, not from its being a 
union of bodies, but from being a disorder in 
human generation. Moreover the reviler is not 
the sufficient cause of unfriendliness in another 
man, but is only the occasional cause of divi- 
sion among those who were united, in so far, to 
wit, as by declaring the evils of another, he for 
his own part severs that man from the friend- 
ship of other men, though they are not forced 
by his words to do so. Accordingly a backbiter 
is a murderer occasionally, since by his words 
he gives another man an occasion for hating 
or despising his neighbor. For this reason it is 
stated in the Epistle of Clement,* that back- 
biters are murderers, i.e., occasionally ; because 
he that hateth his brother is a murderer 
(1 Jo. iii. 15). 

Reply Obj. 3. Anger seeks openly to be 
avenged, as the Philosopher states (Rhet. 
ii. 2) : wherefore backbiting which takes place 
in secret, is not the daughter of anger, as re- 
viling is, but rather of envic which strives by 
any means to lessen one’s neighbor’s glory. 
Nor does it follow from this that backbiting is 
more grievous than reviling ; since a lesser vice 
can give rise to a greater sin, just as anger 
gives birth to murder and blasphemy. For the 
origin of a sin depends on its inclination to an 
end, i.e., on the thing to which the sin turns. 
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whereas the gravity of a sin depends on what 
it turns away from. 

Reply Ob]. 4. Since a man rcjoiccth in the 
sentence of his mouth (Prov. xv. 23), it follows 
that a backbiter more and more loves and be- 
lieves what he says, and consequently more 
and more hates his neighbor, and thus his 
knowledge of the truth becomes less and less. 
This effect however may also result from other 
sins pertaining to hate of one’s neighbor. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether It Is a Grave Sin for the Listener 
to Suffer the Backbiter? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would .seem that the listener 
who suffers a backbiter does not sin grievously. 
For a man is not under greater obligations to 
others than to himself. But it is praiseworthy 
for a man to suffer his own backbiters; for 
Gregory says ( Hotn. ix, super Ezcch.) : Just as 
we ought not to incite the tongue of back- 
biters, lest they perish, so ought ice to safer 
them with equanimity when they have been 
incited by their own wickedness, in order that 
our merit may be the greater. Therefore a man 
does not sin if he does not withstand those who 
backbite others. 

Ob). 2. Further, it is written (Ecclus. 
iv. 30) ; In no wise speak against the truth. 
Now sometimes a person tells the truth while 
backbiting, as stated above (A. 1, ad 3). 
Therefore it seems that one is not always 
bound to withstand a backbiter. 

Obj. 3. Further, no man should hinder what 
is profitable to others. Now backbiting is often 
profitable to those who are backbitten : for 
Pope Pius* saysit Elot iinfrequcntly back- 
biting is directed against good persons, with 
the result that those who have been unduly ex- 
alted through the flattery of their kindred, or 
the favor cf others, are humbled by backbiting. 
Therefore one ought not to withstand back- 
biters. 

On the contrary, Jerome says (Fp. ad Ne- 
pot. lii.) ; Take care not to have an itching 
tongue, nrr tingling ears, that is, neither de- 
tract others nor listen to backbiters. 

I answer that, According to the Apostle 
(Rom. i 32), they arc worthy of death, . . . 
not only they that commit sins, but they also 
that consent to them that do them. Now' this 
happens in two w'ays. First, directly, when, to 
wit, one man induces another to sin. or w’hen 
the s'n is pleasing to him : secondly, indirectly, 
that is, if he does not withstand him w'hen he 
might do so, and this happens sometimes, not 
because the sin is pleasing to him, but on ac- 
count of some human fear. 
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Accordingly we must say that if a man list- 
ens to backbiting without resisting it, he seems 
to consent to the backbiter, so that he becomes 
a participator in his sin. And if he induces him 
to backbite, or at least if the detraction be 
pleasing to him on account of his hatred for 
the person detracted, he sins no less than the 
detractor, and sometimes more. Wherefore 
Bernard says (De Consid. ii. 13) : It is difficult 
to say which is the more to be condemned the 
backbiter or he that listens to backbiting. If 
however the sin is not pleasing to him, and he 
fails to withstand the backbiter, through fear, 
negligence, or even shame, he sins indeed, but 
much less than the backbiter, and, as a rule, 
venially. Sometimes too this may be a mortal 
sin, either because it is his official duty to cor- 
rect the backbiter, or by reason of some con- 
sequent danger ; or on account of the radical 
reason for which human fear may sometimes 
be a mortal .sin. as stated above (Q. 19, A. 3). 

Reply Obj. 1. No man hears himself back- 
bitten. because when a man is spoken evil of 
in his hearing, it is not backbiting, properly 
speaking, but reviling, as stated above (A. 1, 
ad 2). Yet it is possible for the detractions 
uttered against a person to come to his knowl- 
edge through others telling him, and then it is 
left to his discretion whether he will suffer the 
detriment to his good name, unless this en- 
danger the good of others, as stated above 
(Q. 72, A. 3). W’herefore his patience may 
deserve commendation for as much as he suf- 
fers patiently being detracted himself. But it 
is not left to his discretion to permit an injury 
to be done to another’s good name, hence he is 
accounted guilty if he fails to resist w'hen he 
can, for the same reason w'hereby a man is 
bound to raise another man’s ass lying under- 
neath his burden, as commanded in Deut. 
xxi. 4 .t 

Reply Obj. 2. One ought not always to with- 
stand a backbiter by endeavoring to convince 
him of falsehood, especially if one know's that 
he is speaking the truth : rather ought one to 
reprove him with words, for that he sins in 
backbiting his brother, or at least by our 
pained demeanor show him that w'e are dis- 
pleased with his backbiting, because accord- 
ing to Prov. XXV. 23, the north wind driveth 
away rain, as doth a sad countenance a back- 
biting tongue. 

Reply Obj. 3. The profit one derives from 
being backbitten is due, not to the intention 
of the backbiter, but to the ordinance of God 
Who produces good out of every evil. Hence 
we should none the less withstand backbiters, 
just as those w'ho rob or oppress others, even 
though the oppressed and the robbed may 
gain merit by patience. 

t Exod. x.xiii. 5, 


■■ Saint Pius T. t Append. Grat. ad can. Oves, cans, vi., qu. 1 
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QUESTION 74 
Of Tole-bearing* 

(In Two Articles) 


We must now consider tale-bearing; under 
which head there are two points of inquiry: 
(1) Whether tale-bearing is a sin distinct from 
backbiting? (2) Which of the two is the more 
grievous ? 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether Tale-bearing Is a Sin 
Distinct from Backbiting? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that tale-bearing 
is not a distinct sin from backbiting. Isidore 
says (Etym. x) : The siisurro (tale-bearer) 
takes his name from the sound oj his speech, 
jor he speaks disparagingly not to the jace but 
into the ear. But to speak of another dispar- 
agingly belongs to backbiting. Therefore tale- 
bearing is not a distinct sin from backbiting. 

Ob;. 2. Further, it is written (Levit.xix. 16) : 
Thou shall not be an injormer (Douay, — a 
detractor) nor a tale-bearer (Douay, — whis- 
perer) among the people. But an informer is 
apparently the same as a backbiter. There- 
fore neither does tale-bearing differ from back- 
biting. 

Obj. 3. Further, it is written (Ecclus. 
xxviii. 15) : The tale-bearer (Douay, — whis- 
perer) and the double-tongued is accursed. 
But a double-tongued man is apparently the 
same as a backbiter, because a backbiter 
speaks with a double tongue, with one in your 
absence, with another in your presence. There- 
fore a tale-bearer is the same as a backbiter. 

On the contrary, gloss on Rom. i. 29, 30, 
Tale-bearers, backbiters (Douay, — whisperers, 
detractors) says: Tale-bearers soiv discord 
among friends; backbiters deny or disparage 
others’ good points. 

I answer that. The tale-bearer and the back- 
biter agree in matter, and also in form or mode 
of speaking, since they both speak evil secretly 
of their neighbor: and for this reason these 
terms are sometimes used one for the other. 
Hence a gloss on Ecclus. v. 16, Be not called a 
tale-bearer (Douay, — whisperer) says: i.e., a 
backbiter. They differ hov.'ever in end, because 
the backbiter intends to blacken his neigh- 
bor’s good name, wherefore he brings forward 
those evils especially about his neighbor which 
are likely to defame him, or at least to depre- 
ciate his good name ; whereas a tale-bearer in- 
tends to sever friendship, as appears from the 
gloss quoted above and from the saying of 
Prov. xxvi. 20, Where the tale-bearer is taken 
* Siisiirratio, i.e. whispering. t King Josaphat. 


away, contentions shall cease. Hence it is that 
a tale-bearer speaks such ill about his neigh- 
bors as may stir his hearer’s mind against 
them, according to Ecclus. xxviii. 11, ^ sinful 
man will trouble his friends, and bring in de- 
bate in the midst of them that are at peace. 

Reply Obj. 1. A tale-bearer is called a back- 
biter in so far as he speaks ill of another ; yet 
he differs from a backbiter since he intends, 
not to speak ill as such, but to say anything 
that may stir one man against another, though 
it be good simply, and yet has a semblance of 
evil through being unpleasant to the hearer. 

Reply Obj. 2. An informer differs from a 
tale-bearer and a backbiter, for an informer is 
one u'ho charges others publicly with crimes, 
either by^ accusing or by railing them, which 
does not apply to a backbiter or tale-bearer. 

Reply Obj. 3. A double-tongued person is 
properly speaking a tale-bearer. For since 
friendship is between two, the tale-bearer 
strives to sever friendship on both sides. Hence 
he employs a double tongue towards twm per- 
sons, by speaking ill of one to the other : 
wherefore it is written (Ecclus. xxviii. 15) : 
The tale-bearer (Douay, — whisperer) and the 
double-tongued is accursed, and then it is 
added, jor he hath troubled many that were 
at peace. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether Backbiting Is a Graver Sin 
Than Tale-Bearing? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that backbiting 
is a graver sin than tale-bearing. For sins of 
word consist in speaking evil. Now a back- 
biter speaks of his neighbor things that are 
evil simply, for such things lead to the loss or 
depreciation of his good name : whereas a tale- 
bearer is only intent on saying what is ap- 
parently evil, because to wit they are unpleas- 
ant to the hearer. Therefore backbiting is a 
graver sin than tale-bearing. 

Obj. 2. Further, he that deprives a man of 
his good name, deprives him not merely of one 
friend, but of many, because everyone is 
minded to scorn the friendship of a person 
with a bad name. Hence it is reproached 
against a I'crtain indi\'idualt (2 Paralip. 
xix. 2) : Thou art joined in friendship with 
them that hate the Lord. But tale-bearing de- 
prives one of only one friend. Therefore back- 
biting is a graver sin than tale-bearing. 
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Obj. 3. Further, it is written (James iv. 11) ; 
He that backbiteth (Douay. — detracteth) his 
brother . . . detracteth the lau', and conse- 
quently God the giver of the law. Wherefore 
the sin of backbiting seems to be a sin against 
God, which is most grievous, as stated above 
(Q. 20, A. 3; I-II, Q. 73. A. 3). On the other 
hand the sin of tale-bearing is against one’s 
neighbor. Therefore the sin of backbiting is 
graver than the sin of tale-bearing. 

On the contrary. It is written (Ecclus. 
V. 17) : A71 evil mark of disgrace is upon the 
double-tongued ; but to the tale-bearer (Douay, 
whisperer) hatred, and enmity, and reproach. 

I answer that, .As stated above (Q. 73, A. 3: 
I-II, Q. 73, .A. S), sins against one's neighbor 
are the more grievous, according as they inflict 
a greater injury on him : and an injury is so 
much the greater, according to the greatness 
of the good which it takes away. Xow of all 
one’s external goods a friend takes the first 
place, since no man can live without friends, 
as the Philosopher declares (Ethic, viii. 1). 
Hence it is written (Ecclus. vi. 15) ; Nothing 
can be compared to a faithful friend. .Again, a 
man’s good name whereof backbiting deprives 
him, is most necessary to him that he may be 
fitted for friendship. Therefore tale-bearing is 
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a greater sin than backbiting or even re^dling, 
because a friend is better than honor, and to be 
loved is better than to be honored, according 
to the Philosopher (Ethic, viii). 

Reply Obj. 1. The species and gravity of a 
sin depend on the end rather than on the ma- 
terial object, wherefore, by reason of its end, 
tale-bearing is worse than backbiting, although 
sometimes the backbiter says worse things. 

Reply Obj. 2. .A good name is a disposition 
for friendship, and a bad name is a disposition 
for enmity. But a disposition falls short of the 
thing for which it disposes. Hence to do any- 
thing that leads to a disposition for enmity is 
a less grievous sin than to do what conduces 
directly to enmity. 

Reply Obj. 3. He that backbites his brother, 
seems to detract the law, in so far as he de- 
spises tlie precept of love for one’s neighbor; 
while he that strives to sever friendship seems 
to act more directly against this precept. 
Hence the latter sin is more specially against 
God, because God is charity (1 Jo. iv. 16), and 
for this reason it is written (Prov. vi. 16) : 
5/.V things there are, which the Lord hateth, 
and the seveiith His soul detesteth, and the 
seventh is he (verse 19) that soweth discord 
among brethren. 


QUESTION 75 
Of Derision* 

(In Two .Articles) 


■We must now speak of derision, under which 
head there are two points of inquiry: 
(1) Whether derision is a special sin distinct 
from the other sins whereby one’s neighbor is 
injured by words? (2) Whether derision is 
a mortal sin? 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether Derision Is a Special Sin Distinct from 
Those Alreody Mentioned? 

We proceed thus to the First .Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that derision 
is not a special sin distinct from those men- 
tioned above. For laughing to scorn is appar- 
ently the same as derision. But laughing to 
scorn pertains to reviling. Therefore derision 
would seem not to differ from reviling. 

Obj. 2. Further, no man i.s derided except 
for something reprehensible which puts him 
to shame. Xow such are sins: and if they be 
imputed to a person publicly, it is a case of 
reviling, if privately, it amounts to backbiting 
or tale-bearing. Therefore derision is not dis- 
tinct from the foregoing vices. 

* Or mockery. 


Obj. 3. Further, sins of this kind are dis- 
tinguished by the injury they inflict on one’s 
neighbor. Xow the injury inflicted on a man 
by derision affects either his honor, or his 
good name, or is detrimental to his friendship. 
Therefore derision is not a sin distinct from 
the foregoing. 

On the contrary, Derision is done in jest, 
wherefore it is described as making fun. Now 
all the foregoing are done seriously and not in 
jest. Therefore derision differs from all of 
them. 

I answer that. As stated above (Q. 72, A. 2), 
sins of word should be weighed chiefly bj' the 
intention of the speaker, wherefore these sins 
are differentiated according to the v’arious in- 
tentions of those who speak against another. 
Xow just as the railer intends to injure the 
honor of the person he rails, the backbiter to 
depreciate a good name, and the tale-bearer 
to destroy friendship, so too the derider in- 
tends to shame the person he derides. And 
since this end is distinct from the others, it 
follows that the sin of derision is distinct 
from the foregoing sins. 

Reply Obj. 1. Laughing to scorn and de- 
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rision agree as to the end but differ in mode, 
because derision is done with the mouth, i.e. 
by words and laughter, while laughing to scorn 
is done l^y wrinkling the nose, as a gloss says 
on Ps. ii. 4, He that dwelleth in heaven shall 
laugh at them: and such a distinction does not 
differentiate the species. Yet they both differ 
from reviling, as being shamed differs from 
being dishonored : for to be ashamed is to jcar 
dishonor, as Damascene states ( Dc Fide Or- 
thod. ii. 15). 

Reply Ob], 2. For doing a virtuous deed a 
man deserves both respect and a good name 
in the eyes of others, and in his own eyes the 
glory of a good conscience, according to 2 Cor. 
i. 12, Our glory is this, the testimony of our 
conscience. Hence, on the other hand, for 
doing a reprehensible, i.e. a vicious action, a 
man forfeits his honor and good name in the 
eyes of others, — and for tin's purpose the re- 
viler and the backbiter speak of another per- 
son ; — while in his own eyes, he loses the glory 
of his conscience through being confused and 
ashamed at reprehensible deeds being imputed 
to him, — and for this purpose the derider 
speaks ill of him. It is accordingly evident 
that derision agrees with the foregoing vices 
as to the matter but differs as to the end. 

Reply Ob}. 3. secure and calm conscience 
is a great good, according to Prov. xv. 15, A 
secure mind is like a continual feast. Where- 
fore he that disturbs another’s conscience by 
confounding him inflicts a special injury on 
him: hence derision is a special kind of sin. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether Derision Con Be a Mortal Sin? 

We proceed thus to the Second .Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that derision 
cannot be a mortal sin. Every mortal sin is 
contrary to charity. But derision does not 
seem contrary to charity, for sometimes it 
takes place in jest among friends, wherefore 
it is known as making fun. Therefore derision 
cannot be a mortal sin. 

Obj. 2. Further, the greatest derision would 
appear to be that which is done as an injury 
to God. But derision is not always a mortal 
sin wEen it tends to the injury of God; else 
it would be a mortal sin to relapse into a 
venial sin of which one has repented. For 
Isidore says (De Sum. Bon. ii, 16) that he 
who continues to do what he has repented of, 
is a decider and not a penitent. It would like- 
wise follow' that all hypocrisy is a mortal sin, 
because, according to Gregory (Aloral. xxxi 
15) the ostrich signifies the hypocrite, who 
derides the horse, i.e. the just man, and his 
rider, i.e. God. Therefore derision is not a 
mortal sin. 
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Obj. 3. Further, reviling and backbiting 
seem to be graver sins than derision, because 
it is more to do a thing seriously than in jest. 
But not all backbiting or reviling is a mortal 
sin. Much less therefore is derision a mortal 
sin. 

On the contrary. It is written (Prov. iii. 
34); He dcrideth (Vulg., — shall scorn) the 
scorners. But God’s derision is eternal punish- 
ment for mortal sin, as appears from the words 
of Ps. ii. 4, He that dwelleth in heaven shall 
laugh at them. Therefore derision is a mortal 
sin. 

I answer that. The object of derision is al- 
ways some evil or defect. Now when an evil 
is great, it is taken, not in jest, but seriously: 
consequently if it is taken in jest or turned 
to ridicule (whence the terms derision and 
jesting), this is because it is considered to be 
slight. Now an evil may be considered to be 
slight in two ways: first, in itself, secondly, 
in relation to the person. When anyone makes 
game or fun of another’s evil or defect, be- 
cause it is a slight evil in itself, this is a venial 
sin by reason of its genus. On the other hand 
this defect may be considered as a slight evil 
in relation to the person, just as we are wont 
to think little of the defects of children and 
imbeciles: and then to make game or fun of 
a person, is to scorn him altogether, and to 
think him so despicable that his misfortune 
troubles us not one whit, but is held as an 
object of derision. In this way derision is a 
mortal sin. and more grievous than reviling, 
which is also done openly : because the reviler 
would seem to take another’s evil seriously; 
whereas the derider does so in fun, and so 
would seem the more to despise and dishonor 
the other man. Wherefore, in this sense, de- 
rision is a grievous sin, and all the more griev- 
ous according as a greater respect is due to 
the person derided. 

Consequently it is an exceedingly grievous 
sin to deride God and the things of God, ac- 
cording to Isa. xxxvii. 23, Who7n hast thou 
reproached, and whom hast thou blasphemed, 
and against whom hast thou exalted thy voice? 
and he replies: .Against the Holy One of Israel. 
In the second place comes derision of one’s 
parents, w'herefore it is wuitten (Prov. xxx. 
17): The eye that mockctli at his father, and 
that despiseth the labor of his mother in bear- 
ing him, let the ravens of the brooks pick it 
out, and the young eagles eat it. Further, tihb 
derision of good persons is grievous, becSiK§ 
honor is the reward of virtue, and against this 
it is written (Job xii. 4) ; The simplicity of 
the just man is laughed to scorn. Such like 
derision does very much harm: because it 
turns men away from good deeds, according 
to Gregory (Mora}, xx. 14), Who when they 
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perceive any good points appearing in the acts 
of others, directly pluck tnem up with the 
hand of a mischievous revtling. 

Reply Ob'], 1. Jesting implies nothing con- 
trary to charity in relation to the person with 
whom one jests, but it may imply something 
against charity in relation to the person who 
is the object of the jest, on account of con- 
tempt. as stated above. 

Reply Obj. 2. Neither he that relapses into 
a sin of which he has repented, nor a hypo- 
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crite, derides God explicitly, but implicitly, 
in so far as cither’s behavior is like a derider’s. 
Nor is it true that to commit a venial sin is 
to relapse or dissimulate altogether, but only 
dispositively and imperfectly. 

Reply Obj. 3. Derision considered in itself 
is less grievous than backbiting or reviling, be- 
cause it does not imply contempt, but jest. 
Sometimes however it includes greater con- 
tempt than reviling does, as stated above, and 
then it is a grave sin. 


QUESTION 76 
Of Cuising 

(In Four Articles) 


We must now consider cursing. Under this head 
there are four points of inquiry; (1) Whether 
one ma}' lawfully curse another? (2) Whether 
one may lawfully curse an irrational creature? 
(3) Whether cursing is a mortal sin? (4) Of 
its comparison with other sins. 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether It Is Lawful to Curse Anyone? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem unlawful to 
curse anyone. For it is unlawful to disregard 
the command of the Apostle in whom Christ 
spoke, according to 2 Cor. xiii. 3. Now he 
commanded (Rom. xii. 14), Bless and curse 
not. Therefore it is not lawful to curse anyone. 

Obj. 2. Further, all are bound to bless God, 
according to Dan. iii. 82, O ye sons of men, 
bless the Lord. Now the same mouth cannot 
both bless God and curse man. as proved in 
the third chapter of James. Therefore no man 
may lawfully curse another man. 

Obj. 3. Further, he that curses another 
would seem to wish him some evil either of 
fault or of punishment, since a curse appears 
to be a kind of imprecation. But it is not 
lawful to wish ill to anyone, indeed we are 
bound to pray that all may be delivered from 
evil. Therefore it is unlawful for any man to 
curse. 

Obj. 4. Further, the devil exceeds all in 
malice on account of his obstinacy. But it is 
not lawful to curse the devil, as neither is it 
lawful to curse oneself; for it is written (Ec- 
clus. xxi. 30) : While the ungodly curseth the 
devil, he curseth his own soid. IMuch less 
therefore is it lawful to curse a man. 

Obj. 5. Further, a gloss on Num. xxiii. 8. 
How shall I curse whom God hath not cursed? 
says: There cannot he a just cause for cursing 
a sinner if one be ignorant of his sentiments. 
Now one man cannot know another man’s 


sentiments, nor whether he is cursed by God. 
Therefore no man may lawfully curse another. 

On the contrary. It is written (Deut. xxvii. 
26) : Cursed be he that abideth not in the 
words of this law. Moreover Eliseus cursed 
the little boys who mocked him (4 Kings 
ii. 24). 

I answer that, To curse ( maledicere) is the 
same as to speak ill (malum dicere). Now 
speaking has a threefold relation to the thing 
spoken. First, by way of assertion, as when 
a thing is expressed in the indicative mood ; 
in this way maledicere signifies simply to tell 
someone of another’s evil, and this pertains 
to backbiting, wherefore tellers of evil ( male- 
dici) are sometimes called backbiters. Sec- 
ondly, speaking is related to the thing spoken, 
by way of cause, and this belongs to God first 
and foremost, since He made all things by His 
word, according to Ps. xxxii. 9, He spoke, and 
they were made; while secondarily it belongs 
to man, who, by his word, commands others 
and thus moves them to do something ; it is 
for this purpose that we employ verbs in the 
imperative mood. Thirdly, speaking is related 
to the thing spoken by expressing the senti- 
ments of one who desires that which is ex- 
pressed in words; and for this purpose we 
employ the verb in the optative mood. 

Accordingly we may omit the first kind of 
evil speaking which is by way of simple as- 
sertion of evil, and consider the other two 
kinds. And here we must observe that to do 
something and to will it are consequent on 
one another in the matter of goodness and 
wickedness, as shown above (I-II, Q. 20, A. 3) . 
Hence in these two ways of evil speaking, by 
way of command and by way of desire, there 
is the same aspect of lawfulness and unlawful- 
ness, for if a man commands or desires an- 
other’s evil, as evil, being intent on the evil 
itself, then evil speaking will be unlawful in 
both ways, and this is what is meant by curs- 
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ing. On the other hand if a man commands 
or desires another’s evil under the aspect of 
good, it is lawful ; and it may be called curs- 
ing, not strictly speaking, but accidentally, 
because the chief intention of the speaker is 
directed not to evil but to good. 

Now evil may be spoken, by commanding 
or desiring it, under the aspect of a twofold 
good. Sometimes under the aspect of just, 
and thus a judge lawfully curses a man whom 
he condemns to a just penalty; thus too the 
Church curses by pronouncing anathema. In 
the same way the prophets in the Scriptures 
sometimes call down evils on sinners, as 
though conforming their will to Divine justice, 
although such like imprecation may be taken 
by way of foretelling. Sometimes evil is 
spoken under the aspect of useful, as when one 
wishes a sinner to suffer sickness or hindrance 
of some kind, either that he may himself re- 
form, or at least that he may cease from harm- 
ing others. 

Reply Ob'], 1. The Apostle forbids cursing 
strictly so called with an evil intent: and the 
same answer applies to the Second Objection. 

Reply Obj. 3. To wish another man evil 
under the aspect of good, is not opposed to 
the sentiment whereby one wishes him good 
simply, in fact rather is it in conformity there- 
with. 

Reply Obj. 4. In the devil both nature and 
guilt must be considered. His nature indeed 
is good and is from God nor is it lawful to 
curse it. On the other hand his guilt is de- 
serving of being cursed, according to Job iii. 8, 
Let them curse it who curse the day. Yet 
when a sinner curses the devil on account of 
his guilt, for the same reason he judges him- 
self worthy of being cursed ; and in this sense 
he is said to curse his own soul. 

Reply Obj. 5. Although the sinner’s senti- 
ments cannot be perceived in themselves, they 
can be perceived through some manifest sin, 
which has to be punished. Likewise although 
it is not possible to know whom God curses 
in respect of final reprobation, it is possible 
to know who is accursed of God in respect of 
being guilty of present sin. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether It Is Lawful to Curse 
an Irrational Creature? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that it is un- 
lawful to curse an irrational creature. Cursing 
would seem to be lawful chiefly in its relation 
to punishment. Now irrational creatures are 
not competent subjects either of guilt or of 

* Serin, civ in the appendix to St. Augustine’s works. 
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punishment. Therefore it is unlawful to curse 
them. 

Obj. 2. Further, in an irrational creature 
there is nothing but the nature which God 
made. But it is unlawful to curse this even in 
the devil, as stated above (A. 1). Therefore 
it is nowise lawful to curse an irrational crea- 
ture. 

Obj. 3. Further, irrational creatures are 
either stable, as bodies, or transient, as the 
seasons. Now, according to Gregory (Moral. 
iv. 2), it is useless to curse what does not exist, 
and wicked to curse what exists. Therefore 
it is nowise lawful to curse an irrational crea- 
ture. 

On the contrary, Our Lord cursed the fig- 
tree, as related in hlatth. xxi. 19 ; and Job 
cursed his day, according to Job iii, 1. 

7 answer that, Benediction and malediction, 
properly speaking, regard things to which good 
or evil may happen, viz. rational creatures: 
while good and evil are said to happen to ir- 
rational creatures in relation to the rational 
creature for whose sake they are. Now they 
are related to the rational creature in several 
ways. First by way of ministration, in so far 
as irrational creatures minister to the needs 
of man. In this sense the Lord said to man 
(Gen. iii. 17) : Cursed is the earth in thy work. 
so that its barrenness would be a punishment 
to man. Thus also David cursed the moun- 
tains of Gelboe, according to Gregory’s ex- 
pounding (Moral, iv. 3). Again the irrational 
creature is related to the rational creature by 
way of signification: and thus Our Lord 
cursed the fig-tree in signification of Judea. 
Thirdly, the irrational creature is related to 
rational creatures as something containing 
them, namely by way of time or place: and 
thus Job cursed the day of his birth, on ac- 
count of the original sin which he contracted 
in birth, and on account of the consequent 
penalties. In this sense also we may under- 
stand David to have cursed the mountains of 
Gelboe, as we read in 2 Kings i. 21, namety 
on account of the people slaughtered there. 

But to curse irrational beings, considered 
as creatures of God, is a sin of blasphemy: 
while to curse them considered in themselves 
is idle and vain and consequently unlawful. 

From this the Replies to the Objections 
may easily be gathered 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether Cursing Is a Mortal Sin? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that cursing is 
not a mortal sin. For Augustine in a homily 
on the Fire of Purgatory* reckons cursing 
among slight sins. But such sins are venial. 
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Therefore cursing is not a mortal but a venial 
sin. 

Ob). 2. Further, that which proceeds from 
a slight movement of the mind does not seem 
to be generically a mortal sin. But cursing 
sometimes arises from a slight movement. 
Therefore cursing is not a mortal sin. 

Obj. 3. Further, evil deeds are worse than 
evil words. But evil deeds are not always 
mortal sins, hluch less therefore is cursing 
a mortal sin. 

On the contrary. Nothing save mortal sin 
excludes one from the kingdom of God. But 
cursing excludes from the kingdom of God, 
according to 1 Cor. vi. 10, Nor citrsers (Douay, 
— r oilers), nor extortioners shall possess the 
kingdom of God. Therefore cursing is a mor- 
tal sin. 

1 answer that, The evil words of which we 
are speaking now are those whereby evil is 
uttered against someone by way of command 
or desire. Now to wish evil to another man, 
or to conduce to that evil by commanding it, 
is, of its very nature, contrary to charity 
whereby we love our neighbor by desiring his 
good. Consequently it is a mortal sin, ac- 
cording to its genus, and so much the graver, 
as the person whom we curse has a greater 
claim on our love and respect. Hence it is 
written (Levit. xx. 9) ; He that curseth his 
father, or mother, dying let him die. 

It may happen however that the word ut- 
tered in cursing is a venial sin either through 
the slightness of the evil invoked on another 
in cursing him, or on account of the senti- 
ments of the person who utters the curse; 
because he may say such words through some 
slight movement, or in jest, or without delib- 
eration, and sins of word should be weighed 
chiefly with regard to the speaker’s intention, 
as stated above (Q. 72, A. 2). 

F'rom this the Replies to the Objections may 
be easily gathered. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether Cursing Is a Graver Sin Than Backbiting? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article:— 

Objection 1. It would seem that cursing is 
a graver sin than backbiting. Cursing would 
seem to be a kind of blasphemy, as implied 
in the canonical epistle of Jude (verse 9) 
where it is said that when Michael the arch- 
angel, disputing with the devil, contended 
about the body of Moses, he durst not bring 
against him the judgment of blasphemy 
(Douay, — railing speech), where blasphemy 
stands for cursing, according to a gloss. Now 
blasphemy is a graver sin than backbiting. 
Therefore cursing is a graver sin than back^- 
biting. 
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Obj. 2. Further, murder is more grievous 
than backbiting, as stated above (Q. 73, A. 3). 
But cursing is on a par with the sin of mur- 
der ; for Chrysostom says { Horn. xix. super 
Matth.) : When thou sayest: “Curse him, 
down with his house, away with everything,” 
you are no better than a murderer. Therefore 
cursing is graver than backbiting. 

Obj. 3. Further, to cause a thing is more 
than to signify it. But the curser causes evil 
by commanding it, whereas the backbiter 
merely signifies an evil already existing. 
Therefore the curser sins more grievously than 
the backbiter. 

On the contrary. It is impossible to do well 
in backbiting, whereas cursing may be either 
a good or an evil deed, as appears from what 
has been said (A. 1 ) . Therefore backbiting is 
graver than cursing. 

7 answer that. As stated in the First Part 
(Q. 48, A. 5), evil is twofold, evil of fault, and 
evil of punishment ; and of the two. evil of 
fault is the worse (ibid. A. 6). Hence to speak 
evil of fault is worse than to speak evil of 
punishment, provided the mode of speaking 
be the same. .Accordingly it belongs to the 
reviler, the tale-bearer, the backbiter and the 
derider to speak evil of fault, whereas it be- 
longs to the evil-speaker, as we understand it 
here, to speak evil of punishment, and not 
evil of fault except under the aspect of pun- 
ishment. But the mode of speaking is not the 
same, for in the case of the four vices men- 
tioned above, evil of fault is spoken by way 
of assertion, whereas in the case of cursing 
evil of punishment is spoken, either by caus- 
ing it in the form of a command, or by wishing 
it. Now the utterance itself of a person’s fault 
is a sin, in as much as it inflicts an injury on 
one’s neighbor, and it is more grievous to 
inflict an injury, than to wish to inflict it, 
other things being equal. 

Hence backbiting considered in its generic 
aspect is a graver sin than the cursing which 
expresses a mere desire ; while the cursing 
which is expressed by way of command, since 
it has the aspect of a cause, will be more or 
less grievous than backbiting, according as it 
inflicts an injury more or less grave than the 
blackening of a man’s good name. Moreover 
this must be taken as applying to these vices 
considered in their essential aspects : for other 
accidental points might be taken into con- 
sideration, which would aggravate or extenu- 
ate the aforesaid vices. 

Reply Obj. 1. To curse a creature, as such, 
reflects on God, and thus accidentally it has 
the character of blasphemy; not so if one 
curse a creature on account of its fault: and 
the same applies to backbiting. 

Reply Obj. 2. As stated above (A. 3), 
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cursing, in one way, includes the desire for 
evil, where if the curser desire the evil of 
another's violent death, he does not differ, in 
desire, from a murderer, but he differs from 


him in so far as the external act adds some- 
thing to the act of the will. 

Reply Obj. 3. This argument considers 
cursing by way of command. 


QUESTION 77 

Of Cheating, Which Is Commirted in Buyina and Selling 

(In Four Articles) 


We must now consider those sins which relate 
to voluntary commutations. First, we shall 
consider cheating, which is committed in buy- 
ing and selling: secondly, we shall consider 
usury, which occurs in loans. In connection 
with the other voluntary commutations no 
special kind of sin is to be found distinct from 
rapine and theft. 

Under the first head there are four points 
of inquiry: (1) Of unjust sales as regards 
the price ; namely, whether it is lawful to sell 
a thing for more than its worth? (2) Of un- 
just sales on the part of the thing sold. 
(3) Whether the seller is bound to reveal a 
fault in the thing sold? (4) Whether it is 
lawful in trading to sell a thing at a higher 
price than was paid for it? 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether It Is Lawful to Sell a Thing 
for More Than Its Worth.t 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that it is lawful 
to sell a thing for more than its worth. In the 
commutations of human life, civil laws deter- 
mine that which is just. Now according to 
these laws it is just for buyer and seller to 
deceive one another (Cod., IV, xliv, De Re- 
scind. Vend. 8, 15) : and this occurs by the 
seller selling a thing for more than its worth, 
and the buyer buying a thing for less than its 
worth. Therefore it is lawful to sell a thing 
for more than its worth. 

Obj. 2. Further, that which is common to 
all would seem to be natural and not sinful. 
Now Augustine relates that the saying of a 
certain jester was accepted by all. You wish 
to buy for a song and to sell at a premium, 
which agrees with the saying of Prov. xx. 14, 
It is naught, it is naught, saith every buyer: 
and when he is gone away, then he will boast. 
Therefore it is lawful to sell a thing for more 
than its worth. 

Obj. 3. Further, it does not seem unlawful 
if that which honesty demands be done by 
mutual agreement. Now, according to the 
Philosopher (Ethic, viii. 13), in the friendship 
which is based on utilitjq the amount of the 
recompense for a favor received should depend 


on the utility accruing to the receiver: and 
this utility sometimes is worth more than the 
thing given, for instance if the receiver be in 
great need of that thing, whether for the pur- 
pose of avoiding a danger, or of deriving some 
particular benefit. Therefore, in contracts of 
buying and selling, it is lawful to give a thing 
in return for more than its worth. 

On the contrary. It is written (Matth. 
vii. 12) : All things . . . whatsoever you would 
that men should do to you, do you also to 
them. But no man wishes to buy a thing for 
more than its worth. Therefore no man should 
sell a thing to another man for more than its 
worth. 

/ answer that, It is altogether sinful to have 
recourse to deceit in order to sell a thing for 
more than its just price, because this is to 
deceive one’s neighbor so as to injure him. 
Hence Tully says (De Offic. iii. 15) : Contracts 
should be entirely jree from double-dealing: 
the seller must not impose upon the bidder, 
nor the buyer upon one that bids against him. 

But, apart from fraud, we may speak of 
buying and selling in two ways. First, as con- 
sidered in themselves, and from this point of 
view, buying and selling seem to be estab- 
lished for the common advantage of both par- 
ties, one of whom requires that which belongs 
to the other, and vice versa, as the Philosopher 
states (Polit. i. 3). Now whatever is estab- 
lished for the common advantage, should not 
be more of a burden to one party than to 
another, and consequently all contracts be- 
tween them should observe equality of thing 
and thing. Again, the quality of a thing that 
comes into human use is measured by the 
price given for it, for which purpose money 
was invented, as stated in Ethic, v. 5. There- 
fore if either the price exceed the quantity of 
the thing’s worth, or, conversely, the thing 
exceed the price, there is no longer the equal- 
ity of justice : and consequently, to sell a tiling 
for more than its worth, or to buy it for less 
than its worth, is in itself unjust and unlawful. 

Secondly we may speak of buying and sell- 
ing, considered as accidentally tending to the 
advantage of one party, and to the disadvan- 
tage of the other: for instance, when a man 
has great need of a certain thing, while an- 
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other man will suffer if he be without it. In 
such a case the just price will depend not only 
on the thing sold, but on the loss which the 
sale brings on the seller. And thus it will be 
lawful to sell a thing for more than it is worth 
in itself, though the price paid be not more 
than it is worth to the owner. Yet if the one 
man derive a great advantage b}- becoming 
posse,s.sed of the other mar s property, and 
the .seller be not at a loss through being with- 
out that thing, the latter ought not to raise 
the price, because the advantage accruing to 
the buyer, is not due to the seller, but to a 
circumstance affecting the buyer. Now no man 
should sell what is not his, though he may 
charge for the loss he suffers. 

On the other hand if a man find that he 
derives great advantage from .something he 
ha.s bought, he may, of hi.s own accord, pay 
the seller something over and above: and this 
pertains to his honesty. 

Reply Obj. 1. As stated above (I-II, Q. 96, 
A. 2) human law is given to the people among 
whom there are many lacking virtue, and it 
is not given to the virtuous alone. Hence 
human law was unable to forbid all that is 
contrary to s'irtue ; and it suffices for it to 
prohibit whatever i.s destructive of human 
intercourse, while it treats other matters as 
though they were lawful, not by approving of 
them, but by not punishing them. Accord- 
ingly, if without employing deceit the seller 
disposes of his goods for more than their 
worth, or the buyer obtain them for less than 
their worth, the law looks upon this as licit, 
and provides no punishment for so doing, 
unless the excess be too great, because then 
even human law demands re.stitution to he 
made, for instance if a man be deceived in 
regard to more than half the amount of the 
just price of a thing.* 

On the other hand the Divine law leaves 
nothing unpunished that is contrary to virtue. 
Hence, according to the Divine law, it is reck- 
oned unlawdul if the equality of justice be not 
observed in buying and selling; and he who 
has received more than he ought must make 
compensation to him that has suffered loss, if 
the loss be considerable. I add this condition, 
because the just price of things is not fixed 
with mathematical precision, but depends on 
a kind of estimate, so that a slight addition 
or subtraction would not seem to destroy the 
equality of justice. 

Reply Obj. 2. As Augustine says (ibid.) 
this jester, either by looking into himself or by 
his experience of others, thought that all men 
are inclined to wish to buy for a song and sell 
at^ a premiunt. But since in reality this is 
wicked, it is in every man’s power to acquire 
* Cod., loc. at., 2, 8. 


that justice whereby he may resist and over- 
come this inclination. And then he gives the 
example of a man who gave the just price for 
a book to a man who through ignorance asked 
a low price for it. Hence it is evident that 
this common desire is not from nature but 
from vice, wherefore it is common to many 
who w^alk along the broad read of sin. 

Reply Obj. 3. In commutative justice we 
consider chiefly real equality. On the other 
hand, in friendship based on utility we con- 
sider equality of usefulness, so that the recom- 
pense should depend on the usefulness accru- 
ing, whereas in buying it should be equal to 
the thing bought. 


SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether a Sale Is Rendered Unlawful through 
a Fault in the Thing Sold? 

IT'e proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that a sale is 
not rendered unjust and unlawful through a 
fault in the thing sold. For less account should 
be taken of the other parts of a thing than of 
what belongs to its substance. Yet th^e sale of 
a thing does not seem to be rendered unlawful 
through a fault in its substance: for instance, 
if a man sell instead of the real metal, silver 
or gold produced by some chemical process, 
which is adapted to all the human uses for 
which silver and gold are necessary, for in- 
stance in the making of vessels and the like, 
^luch less therefore will it be an unlawful sale 
if the thing be defective in other ways. 

Obj. 2. Further, any fault in the thing, 
affecting the quantity, would seem chiefly to 
be opposed to justice which consists in equal- 
ity. Now quantity is known by being meas- 
ured; and the measures of things that come 
into human use are not fixed, but in some 
places are greater, in others less, as the Phi- 
losopher states (Ethic, v. 7). Therefore just 
as it is impossible to avoid defects on the part 
of the thing sold, it seems that a sale is not 
rendered unlawful through the thing sold being 
defective. 

Obj. 3. Further, the thing sold is rendered 
defective by lacking a fitting quality. But in 
order to know the quality of a thing, much 
knowledge is required that is lacking in most 
buyers. Therefore a sale is not rendered un- 
lawful by a fault (in the thing sold). 

On the contrary, Ambrose says (De Offic. 
iii. 11) ; It is manifestly a rule of justice that 
a good man should not depart from the truth, 
nor inflict an unjust injury on anyone, nor 
have any connection with fraud. 

I answer that, A threefold fault may be 
found pertaining to the thing which is sold. 
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One, in respect of the thing’s substance : and 
if the seller be aware of a fault in the thing 
he is selling, he is guilty of a fraudulent sale, 
so that the sale is rendered unlawful. Hence 
we find it written against certain people (Isa. 
i. 22), Thy silver is turned into dross, thy wine 
is mingled with water: because that which is 
mixed is defective in its substance. 

Another defect is in respect of quantity 
which is known by being measured : wherefore 
if anyone knowingly make use of a faulty 
measure in selling, he is guilty of fraud, and 
the sale is illicit. Hence it is written (Deut. 
XXV. 13, 14) : Thou shall not have divers 
weights in thy bag, a greater and a less: 
neither shall there be in thy house a greater 
bushel and a less, and further on (verse 16) : 
For the Lord . . . abhorreth him that doth 
these things, and He hateth all injustice. 

A third defect is on the part of the quality, 
for instance, if a man sell an unhealthy animal 
as being a healthy one : and if anyone do this 
knowingly he is guilty of a fraudulent sale, 
and the sale, in consequence, is illicit. 

In all these cases not only is the man guilty 
of a fraudulent sale, but he is also bound to 
restitution. But if any of the foregoing defects 
be in the thing sold, and he knows nothing 
about this, the seller does not sin, because he 
does that which is unjust materially, nor is 
his deed unjust, as shown above (Q. 59, A. 2). 
Nevertheless he is bound to compensate the 
buyer, when the defect comes to his knowl- 
edge. ^Moreover what has been said of the 
seller applies equally to the buyer. For some- 
times it happens that the seller thinks his 
goods to be specifically of lower value, as when 
a man sells gold instead of copper, and then 
if the buyer be aw”ire of this, he buys it un- 
justly and is bound to restitution : and the 
same applies to a defect in quantity as to a 
defect in quality. 

Reply Obj. 1. Gold and silver are costly 
not only on account of the usefulness of the 
vessels and other like things made from them, 
but also on account of the excellence and 
purity of their substance. Hence if the gold 
or silver produced by alchemists has not the 
true specific nature of gold and silver, the 
sale thereof is fraudulent and unju.st, especi- 
ally as real gold and silver can produce cer- 
tain results by their natural action, which the 
counterfeit gold and silver of alchemists can- 
not produce. Thus the true metal has the 
property of making people joyful, and is 
helpful mc-dicinallv auainst ceitain maladies. 
Moreover real gold can he emnioyed more fre- 
quently, and lasts longer ir its conebiton of 
purity than counterfeit gold, if however real 
gold were to be produced by alchemy, it would 
not be unlawful to sell it for the genuiiie ar- 
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tide, for nothing prevents art from employing 
certain natural causes for the production of 
natural and true effects, as Augustine says 
(De Trin. iii. 8) of things produced by the 
art of the demons. 

Reply Obj. 2. The measures of salable com- 
modities must needs be different in different 
places, on account of the difference of supply; 
because w'here there is greater abundance, the 
measures are wont to be larger. However in 
each place those who govern the state must 
determine the just measures of things salable, 
with due consideration for the conditions of 
place and time. Hence it is not lawful to 
disregard such measures as are established by 
public authority or custom. 

Reply Obj. 3. As Augustine says (De Civ. 
Dei. xi. 16) the price of things salable does not 
depend on their degree of nature, since at 
times a horse fetches a higher price than a 
slave; but it depends on their usefulness to 
man. Hence it is not necessary for the seller 
or buyer to be cognizant of the hidden quali- 
ties of the thing sold, but only of such as 
render the thing adapted to man’s use, for 
instance, that the horse be strong, run well 
and so forth. Such qualities the seller and 
buyer can easily discover. 


THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether the Seller Is Bound to State the 
Defects of the Thing Sold? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the seller 
is not bound to state the defects of the thing 
sold. Since the seller does not bind the buyer 
to buy, he would seem to leave it to him to 
judge of the goods offered for sale. Now 
judgment about a thing and knowledge of 
that thing belong to the same person. There- 
fore it does not seem imputable to the seller 
if the buyer be deceived in his judgment, and 
be hurried into buying a thing without care- 
fully inquiring into its condition. 

Obj. 2. Further, it seems foolish for anyone 
to do what prevents him carrying out his work. 
But if a man states the defects of the goods 
he has for sale, he prevents their sale; where- 
fore Tully (De Offic. iii. 13) pictures a man as 
saying; Could anything be more absurd than 
{or a public crier, instructed by the owner, to 
cry: “I offer this unhealthy horse for 
Therefore the seller is not bound to staljejtlw 
defects of the thing sold. 

Obj. 3. Further, man needs more to know 
the road of virtue than to know the faults of 
things offered for sale. Now one is not bound 
to oiler advice to all or to tell them the truth 
about matters pertaining to virtue, though one 
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should not tell anyone what is false. Much 
less therefore is a seller bound to tell the faults 
of what he offers for sale, as though he were 
counseling the buyer. 

Obj. 4. Further, if one were bound to tell 
the faults of what one offers for sale, this 
would only be in order to lower the price. 
Now sometimes the price would be lowered 
for some other reason, without any defect in 
the thing sold; for instance, if the seller carry 
wheat to a place where wheat fetches a high 
price, knowing that many will come after him 
carrying wheat; because if the buyers knew 
this they would give a lower price. But ap- 
parently the seller need not give the buyer 
this information. Therefore, in like manner, 
neither need he tell him the faults of the goods 
he is selling. 

On the contrary, Ambrose says (De Offic. 
iii. 10) : In all contracts the dejects of the 
salable commodity must be stated ; and imless 
the seller make them known, although the 
buyer has already acquired a right to them, 
the contract is voided on account of the fraud- 
ulent action. 

I answer that, It is always unlawful to give 
anyone an occasion of danger or loss, although 
a man need not always give another the help 
or counsel which would be for his advantage 
in any way ; but only in certain fixed cases, for 
instance when someone is subject to him, or 
W'hen he is the only one who can assist him. 
Now the seller who offers goods for sale, gives 
the buyer an occasion of loss or danger, by the 
very fact that he offers him defective goods, 
if such defect may occasion loss or danger to 
the buyer:— loss, if, by reason of this defect, 
the goods are of less value, and he takes noth- 
ing off the price on that account: — danger, if 
this defect either hinder the use of the goods 
or render it hurtful, for instance, if a man sells 
a lame for a fleet horse, a tottering house for 
a safe one, rotten or poisonous food for whole- 
some. Wherefore if such like defects be hidden, 
and the seller does not make them known, 
the sale will be illicit and fraudulent, and the 
seller will be bound to compensation for the 
loss incurred. 

On the other hand, if the defect be mani- 
fest, for instance if a horse have but one eye, 
or if the goods though useless to the buyer, be 
useful to someone else, provided the seller take 
as much as he ought from the price, he is not 
bound to state the defect of the goods, since 
perhaps on account of that defect the buyer 
might want him to allow a greater rebate than 
he need. Wherefore the seller may look to 
his own indemnity, by withholding the defect 
of the goods. 

Reply Ob'], 1. 

* Horn, xxxviii. 


nounced save on what is manifest; for a man 
judges of what he knoivs (Ethic, i. 3). Hence 
if the defects of the goods offered for sale be 
hidden, judgment of them is not sufficiently 
left with the buyer unless such defects be 
made known to him. The case would be dif- 
ferent if the defects were manifest. 

Reply Obj. 2. There is no need to publish 
beforehand by the public crier the defects of 
the goods one is offering for sale, because 
if he were to begin by announcing its de- 
fects, the bidders would be frightened to buy, 
through ignorance of other qualities that 
might render the thing good and serviceable. 
Such defect ought to be stated to each indi- 
vidual that offers to buy : and then he will be 
able to compare the various points one with 
the other, the good wdth the bad; for nothing 
prevents that which is defective in one respect 
being useful in many others. 

Reply Obj. 3. Although a man is not bound 
strictly speaking to tell everyone the truth 
about matters pertaining to virtue, yet he is 
so bound in a case when, unless he tells the 
truth, his conduct would endanger another 
man in detriment to virtue: and so it is in 
this case. 

Reply Ob j. 4. The defect in a thing makes 
it of less value now than it seems to be: but 
in the case cited, the goods are expected to be 
of less value at a future time, on account of 
the arrival of other merchants, which was not 
foreseen by the buyers. Wherefore the seller, 
since he sells his goods at the price actually 
offered him, does not seem to act contrary to 
justice through not stating what is going to 
happen. If however he were to do so, or if 
he lowered his price, it would be exceedingly 
virtuous on his part: although he does not 
seem to be bound to do this as a debt of jus- 
tice. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether, in Trading, It Is Lawful to Sell a Thing at 
o Higher Price Than Whot Was Paid for It? 

TFc proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that it is not 
lawful, in trading, to sell a thing for a higher 
price than we paid for it. For Chrysostom* 
says on hlatth. xxi. 12: He that buys a thing 
in order that he may sell it, entire and un- 
changed, at a profit, is the trader who is cast 
out of God’s temple. Cassiodorus speaks in 
the same sense in his commentary on Ps. Ixx, 
IS, Because I have not known learning, or 
trading according to another version : t What 
is trade, says he, but buying at a cheap price 
with the purpose of retailing at a higher price? 
and he adds: Such were the tradesmen whom 


Judgment cannot be pro- 
in the Opus Imperfectiiiii, fahscly ascribed to S. John Ciirysostom. t The Scptiiagint. 
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Our Lord cast out of the temple. Now no man 
is cast out of the temple except for a sin. 
Therefore such like trading is sinful. 

Ob). 2. Further^ it is contrary to justice to 
sell goods at a higher price than their worth, 
or to buy them for less than their value, as 
shown above (A. 1). Now if you sell a thing 
for a higher price than you paid for it, you 
must either have bought it for less than its 
value, or sell it for more than its value. There- 
fore this cannot be done without sin. 

Ob'). 3. Further, Jerome says (Ep. ad Nepot. 
lii) : Shun, as you would the plague, a cleric 
who from being poor has become wealthy, or 
who, from being a nobody has become a celeb- 
rity. Now trading would net seem to be for- 
bidden to clerics except on account of its sin- 
fulness. Therefore it is a sin in trading, to 
buy at a low price and to sell at a higher price. 

On the contrary, Augustine commenting on 
Ps. Ixx. IS, Because I have not known learn- 
ing,* says: The greedy tradesmayi blasphemes 
over his losses; he lies and perjures himself 
over the price of his wares. But these are vices 
of the man, not of the craft, which can be 
exercised without these vices. Therefore trad- 
ing is not in itself unlawful. 

I answer that, A tradesman is one whose 
business consists in the exchange of things. 
According to the Philosopher (Polit. i. 3), ex- 
change of things is twofold ; one, natural as 
it were, and necessary, whereby one commod- 
ity is exchanged for another, or money taken 
in exchange for a commodity, in order to 
satisfy the needs of life. Such like trading, 
properly speaking, does not belong to trades- 
men, but rather to housekeepers or civil serv- 
ants who have to provide the household or 
the state with the necessaries of life. The 
other kind of exchange is either that of money 
for money, or of any commodity for money, 
not on account of the necessities of life, hut 
for profit, and this kind of exchange, properlj^ 
speaking, regards tradesmen, according to the 
Philosopher (Polit. i. 3). The former kind of 
exchange is commendable because it supplies 
a natural need ; but the latter is justly deserv- 
ing of blame, because, considered in itself, 
it satisfies the greed for gain, which knows no 
limit and tends to infinity. Hence trading, 
considered in itself, has a certain debasement 
attaching thereto, in so far as, by its very 
nature, it does not imply a virtuous or neces- 
sary end. Nevertheless gain which is the end 
of trading, though not implying, by its nature, 
anything virtuous or necessary, does not, in 
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itself, connote anything sinful or contrary to 
virtue: wherefore nothing prevents gain from 
being directed to some necessary or even vir' 
tuous end, and thus trading becomes lawful. 
Thus, for instance, a man may intend the 
moderate gain which he seeks to acquire by 
trading for the upkeep of his household, or 
for the assistance of the needy: or again, a 
man may take to trade for some public ad- 
vantage, for instance, lest his country lack the 
necessaries of life, and seek gain, not as an 
end, but as payment for his labor. 

Reply Obj. 1. The saying of Chrysostom 
refers to the trading which seeks gain as a 
last end. This is especially the case where a 
man sells something at a higher price without 
its undergoing any change. For if he sells at 
a higher price something that has changed for 
the better, he would seem to receive the re- 
ward of his labor. Nevertheless the gain itself 
may be lawfully intended, not as a last end, 
but for the sake of some other end which is 
necessary or virtuous, as stated above. 

Reply Obj. 2. Not everyone that sells at 
a higher price than he bought is a tradesman, 
but only he who buys that he may sell at a 
profit. If, on the contrary, he buys not for 
sale but for possession, and afterw^ards, for 
some reason wishes to sell, it is not a trade 
transaction even if he sell at a profit. For he 
may lawfully do this, either because he has 
bettered the thing, or because the value of the 
thing has changed with the change of place 
or time, or on account of the danger he incurs 
in transferring the thing from one place to 
another, or again in having it carried by an- 
other. In this sense neither buying nor selling 
is unjust. 

Reply Obj. 3. Clerics should abstain not 
only from things that are evil in themselves, 
but even from those that have an appearance 
of evil. This happens in trading, both because 
it is directed to worldly gain, which clerics 
should despise, and because trading is open 
to so many vices, since a merchant is hardly 
free from sins of the lips] (Ecclus. xxvi. 28), 
There is also another reason, because trading 
engages the mind too much with worldly cares, 
and consequently withdraws it from spiritual 
cares; wherefore the .Apostle says (2 Tim. 
ii. 4) : No man being a soldier to God en- 
tangleth himself with secular businesses. 
Nevertheless it is lawful for clerics to engage 
in the first mentioned kind of exchange, which 
is directed to supply the necessaries of life, 
either by buying or by selling. 


*Cf. Obj. 1. 

t A merchant is hardly free from negligence, and a huckster shall not be justified from the sins of the lips. 
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QUESTION 78 
Of the Sin of Usury 

{'/« Fmir Articles) 


We must now consider the sin of usury, which 
is committed in loans : and under this head 
there are four points of inquiry: (1) Whether 
it is a sin to take money as a price for money 
lent, which is to receive usury? (2) Whether 
it is lawful to lend money for any other kind 
of consideration, by way of payment for the 
loan? (3) Whether a man is bound to restore 
just gains derived from money taken in usury? 
(4) Whether it is lawful to borrow money- 
under a condition of usury? 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether It Is a Sin to Take Usury tor Money Lent? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that it is not 
a sin to take usury for money lent. For no 
man sins through following the example of 
Christ. But Our Lord said of Himself (Luke 
xix. 23) : At My coming 1 might have exacted 
it, i.e. the money lent, with usury. Therefore 
it is not a sin to take usury for lending money. 

Obj. 2. Further, according to Ps. xviii. 8, 
The law of the Lord is unspotted, because, to 
wit, it forbids sin. Now usury of a kind is 
allowed in the Divine law, according to Deut. 
xxiii. 19, 20. Thou shalt not fencrate to thy 
brother money, nor corn, nor any other thing, 
but to the stranger: nay more, it is even prom- 
ised as a reward for the observance of the 
Law, according to Deut. xxviii. 12: Thou 
shalt fenerate* to many nations, and shalt not 
borrow of any one. Therefore it is not a sin 
to take usury. 

Obj. 3. Further, in human affairs justice 
IS determined by civil laws. Now civil law 
allows usury to be taken. Therefore it seems 
to be lawful. 

Obj. 4. Further, the counsels are not bind- 
ing under sin. But, among other counsels we 
find (Luke vi. 35) : Lend, hoping for nothing 
thereby. Therefore it is not a sin to take 
usury. 

Obj. S. Further, it does not seem to be in 
itself sinful to accept a price for doing what 
one is not bound to do. But one who has 
money is not bound in every' case to lend it 
to his neighbor. Therefore it is lawful for him 
sometimes to accept a price for lending it. 

Obj. 6. Further, silver made into coins does 
not differ specifically from silver made into 


a vessel. But it is lawful to accept a price 
for the loan of a silver vessel. Therefore it 
is also lawful to accept a price for the loan 
of a silver coin. Therefore usury is not in 
itself a sin. 

Obj. 7. Further, anyone may lawfully ac- 
cept a thing which its owner freely gives him. 
Now he who accepts the loan, freely gives the 
usury. Therefore he who lends may lawfully 
take the usury. 

On the contrary, It is written (Exod. xxii. 
25) : If thou lend money to any of thy people 
that is poor, that dwelleth with thee, thou shall 
not be hard upon them as an extortioner , nor 
oppress them ivith usuries. 

I answer that. To take usury for money 
lent is unjust in itself, because this is to sell 
what does not exist, and this evidently leads 
to inequality which is contrary to justice. 

In order to make this evident, we must ob- 
serve that there are certain things the use of 
which consists in their consumption: thus 
we consume wine when we use it for drink, 
and we consume wheat when we use it for 
food. Wherefore in such like things the use 
of the thing must not be reckoned apart from 
the thing itself, and whoever is granted the 
use of the thing, is granted the thing itself ; 
and for this reason, to lend things of this kind 
is to transfer the ownership. Accordingly if 
a man wanted to sell wine separately from the 
use of the wine, he would be selling the same 
thing twice, or he would be selling w'hat does 
not exist, wherefore he would evidently commit 
a sin of injustice. In like manner he commits 
an injustice who lends wine or wheat, and asks 
for double payment, viz. one, the return of 
the thing in equal measure, the other, the 
price of the use, which is called usury. 

On the other hand, there are things the use 
of which does not consist in their consump- 
tion : thus to use a house is to dwell in it, not 
to destroy it. Wherefore in such things both 
may be granted; for instance, one man may 
hand over to another the ownership of his 
house w'hile reserving to himself the use of 
it for a time, or vice versa, he may grant the 
use of the house, while retaining the owner- 
ship. For this reason a man may lawfully 
make a charge for the use of his house, and, 
besides this, revendicate the house from the 
person to whom he has granted its use, as hap- 
pens in renting and letting a house. 


* Fanerabcris, — Thou shall lend upon jisury. The Douay version has simply lend. The objection lays stress 
on the word jeencraheris: hence the necessity of rendering it by fencrate. 
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Now money, according to the Philosopher 
(Ethic. V. S; PoUt. i. 3) was invented chiefly 
for the purpose of exchange : and consequently 
the proper and principal use of money is its 
consumption or alienation whereby it is sunk 
in exchange. Hence it is by its very nature 
unlawful to take payment for the use of money 
lent, which payment is known as usury: and 
just as a man is bound to restore other ill- 
gotten goods, so is he bound to restore the 
money which he has taken in usury. 

Reply Ob). 1. In this passage usury must 
be taken figuratively for the increase of spir- 
itual goods which God exacts from us, for He 
wishes us ever to advance in the goods which 
we receive from Him : and this is for our own 
profit not for His. 

Reply Ob}. 2. The Jews were forbidden to 
take usury from their brethren, i.e. from other 
Jews. By this we are given to understand that 
to take usury from any man is evil simply, 
because we ought to treat every man as our 
neighbor and brother, especially in the state of 
the Gospel, whereto all are called. Hence it 
is said without any distinction in Ps. xiv. 5: 
He that hath not put out his money to usury, 
and (Ezech, xviii. 8) : Who hath not taken 
usury.* They were permitted, however, to 
take usury from foreigners, not as though it 
were lawful, but in order to avoid a greater 
evil, lest, to wit, through avarice to which they 
were prone according to Is. Ivi. 11, they should 
take usury from the Jews who were worship- 
pers of God. 

Where we find it promised to them as a 
reward, Thou shalt fenerate to many nations, 
etc., fenerating is to be taken in a broad sense 
for lending, as in Ecclus. .xxix, 10, where we 
read: Many have rejused to fenerate, not out 
of wickedness, i.e. they would not lend. Ac- 
cordingly the Jews are promised in reward an 
abundance of wealth, so that they would be 
able to lend to others. 

Reply Obj. 3. Human laws leave certain 
things unpunished, on account of the condition 
of those wBo are imperfect, and who would be 
deprived of many advantages, if all sins were 
strictly forbidden and punishments appointed 
for them. Wherefore human law has per- 
mitted usury, not that it looks upon usury 
as harmonizing with justice, but lest the ad- 
vantage of many should be hindered. Hence 
it is that in civil lawf it is stated that those 
things according to natural reason and civil 
law which are consumed by being used, do not 
admit of iisufruct, and that the senate did 
not ( nor could it ) appoint a usufruct to 
such things, but established a quasi-usufruct, 
namely by permitting usury. Moreover the 
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Philosopher, led by natural reason, says 
(Polit. i. 3) that to make money by usury is 
exceedingly unnatural. 

Reply Obj. 4. A man is not always bound 
to lend, and for this reason it is placed among 
the counsels. Yet it is a matter of precept 
not to seek profit by lending : although it may 
be called a matter of counsel in comparison 
with the maxims of the Pharisees, who deemed 
some kinds of usury to be lawful, just as love 
of one’s enemies is a matter of counsel. Or 
again. He speaks here not of the hope of 
usurious gain, but of the hope which is put 
in man. For we ought not to lend or do any 
good deed through hope in man, but only 
through hope in God. 

Reply Obj. S. He that is not bound to lend, 
may accept repayment for what he has done, 
but he must not exact more. Now he is repaid 
according to equality of justice if he is repaid 
as much as he lent. Wherefore if he exacts 
more for the usufruct of a thing which has no 
other use but the consumption of its sub- 
stance, he exacts a price of something non- 
existent : and so his exaction is unjust. 

Reply Obj. 6. The principal use of a silver 
vessel is not its consumption, and so one may 
lawfully sell its use while retaining one’s 
ownership of it. On the other hand the prin- 
cipal use of silver money is sinking it in ex- 
change, so that it is not lawful to sell its use 
and at the same time expect the restitution 
of the amount lent. It must be observed, how- 
ever, that the secondary use of silver vessels 
may be an exchange, and such use may not 
be lawfully sold. In like manner there may 
be some secondary use of silver money; for 
instance, a man might lend coins for show, or 
to be used as security. 

Reply Obj. 7, He who gives usury does not 
give it voluntarily simply, but under a certain 
necessity, in so far as he needs to borrow 
money which the owner is unwilling to lend 
without usury. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether It Is Lawful to Ask for Any Other Kind 
of Consideration for Money Lent? 

We proceed thus to the Second .Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that one may 
ask for some other kind of consideration for 
money lent. For everyone may lawfully seek 
to indemnify himself. Now sometimes a n^an 
suffers loss through lending money. TherSfore 
he may lawfully ask for or even exact some- 
thing else besides the money lent. 

Obj. 2. Further, as stated in Ethic, v. 5, 
one is in duty bound by a point of honor, to 


* Vulfi ., — If a man . . . hath not lent upon money, nor taken any incrca.^e ... he is just. + Inst., IT. iv., dc 
Usufruct II 
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repay anyone who has done us a favor. Now 
to lend money to one who is in straits is to 
do him a favor for which he should be grate- 
ful. Therefore the recipient of a loan, is bound 
by a natural debt to repaj- something. Now 
it does not seem unlawful to bind oneself to 
an obligation of the natural law. Therefore 
it is not unlawful, in lending money to any- 
one. to demand some sort of compensation as 
a condition of the loan. 

Obj. 3. Further, just as there is real re- 
muneration. so is there verbal remuneration, 
and remuneration by service, as a gloss says 
on Isa. xx.xiii. IS. Blessed is he that shaketk 
his hands from all bribes."^ Now it is lawful 
to accept service or praise from one to whom 
one has lent money. Therefore in like manner 
it is lawful to accept any other kind of re- 
muneration. 

Obj. 4. Further, seemingly the relation of 
gift to gift is the same as of loan to loan. But 
it is lawful to accept money for money given. 
Therefore it is lawful to accept repayment 
by loan in return for a loan granted. 

Obj. 5. Further, the lender, by transferring 
his ownership of a sum of money removes the 
money further from himself than he who en- 
trusts it to a merchant or craftsman. Now' it 
is lawful to receive interest for money en- 
trusted to a merchant or craftsman. Therefore 
it is also lawful to receive interest for money 
lent. 

Obj. 6. Further, a man may accept a pledge 
for money lent, the use of which pledge he 
might sell for a price: as when a man mort- 
gages his land or the house wherein he dwells. 
Therefore it is lawful to receive interest for 
money lent. 

Obj. 7. Further, it sometimes happens that 
a man raises the price of his goods under 
guise of loan, or buys another's goods at a 
low figure : or raises his price through delay 
in being paid, and lowers his price that he may 
be paid the sooner. Now in all these cases 
there seems to be payment for a loan of 
monej^: nor does it appear to be manifestly 
illicit. Therefore it seems to be lawful to ex- 
pect or exact some consideration for money 
lent. 

On the contrary, .\mong other conditions 
requisite in a just man it is stated (Ezech. 
xviii. 17) that he hath not taken usury and 
increase. 

I answer that, According to the Philosopher 
(Ethic, iv. 1), a thing is reckoned as money 
ij its value can be measured by money. Con- 
sequently, just as it is a sin against justice, 
to take money, by tacit or express agreement, 
in return for lending money or anything else 
*\'ulg., Which of you shall dwell U'ith everlasting 


that is consumed by being used, so also is it 
a like sin, by tacit or express agreement to 
receive anything w'hose price can be measured 
b\' money. Yet there would be no sin in re- 
ceiving something of the kind, not as exacting 
it, nor yet as though it w'ere due on account 
of some agreement tacit or expressed, but as 
a gratuity: since, even before lending the 
monej^, one could accept a gratuity, nor is one 
in a worse condition through lending. 

On the other hand it is lawful to exact com- 
pensation for a loan, in respect of such things 
as are not appreciated by a measure of money, 
for instance, benevolence, and love for the 
lender, and so forth. 

Reply Obj. 1. A lender may without sin 
enter an agreement with the borrower for 
compensation for the loss he incurs of some- 
thing he ought to have, for this is not to sell 
the use of money but to avoid a loss. It may 
also happen that the borrow'er avoids a greater 
loss than the lender incurs, wherefore the bor- 
rower may repay the lender with what he has 
gained. But the lender cannot enter an agree- 
ment for compensation, through the fact that 
he makes no profit out of his money: because 
he must not sell that which he has not yet and 
may be prevented in many ways from having. 

Reply Obj. 2. Repayment for a favor may 
be made in two ways. In one way, as a debt 
of justice; and to such a debt a man may be 
bound by a fixed contract; and its amount 
is measured according to the favor received. 
"Wherefore the borrower of money or any such 
thing the use of which is its consumption is 
not bound to repay more than he received in 
loan: and consequently it is against justice 
if he be obliged to pay back more. In another 
way a man’s obligation to repayment for favor 
received is based on a debt of friendship, and 
the nature of this debt depends more on the 
feeling with which the favor was conferred 
than on the greatness of the favor itself. This 
debt does not carry with it a civil obligation, 
involving a kind of necessity that would ex- 
clude the spontaneous nature of such a repay- 
ment. 

Reply Obj. 3. If a man were, in return for 
money lent, as though there had been an 
agreement tacit or expressed, to expect or 
exact repayment in the shape of some remu- 
neration of service or words, it would be the 
same as if he expected or exacted some real 
remuneration, because both can be priced at 
a money value, as may be seen in the case 
of those who offer for hire the labor which 
they exercise by work or by tongue. If on the 
other hand the remuneration by service or 
words be given not as an obligation, but as 
a favor, which is not to be appreciated at a 
burnings? . . . He that shaketh his hands from all bribes. 
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money value, it is lawful to take, exact, and 
expect it. 

Reply Ob}. 4. Money cannot be sold for a 
greater sum than the amount lent, which has to 
be paid back; nor should the loan be made 
with a demand or expectation of aught else 
but of a feeling of benevolence which cannot 
be priced at a pecuniary value, and which 
can be the basis of a spontaneous loan. Now 
the obligation to lend in return at some future 
time is repugnant to such a feeling, because 
again an obligation of this kind has its pe- 
cuniary value. Consequently it is lawful for 
the lender to borrow something else at the 
same time, but it is unlawful for him to bind 
the borrower to grant him a loan at some 
future time. 

Reply Ob'). S. He who lends money trans- 
fers the ownership of the money to the bor- 
rower. Hence the borrower holds the money 
at his own risk and is bound to pay it all 
back: wherefore the lender must not exact 
more. On the other hand he that entrusts 
his money to a merchant or craftsman so as 
to form a kind of society, does not transfer 
the ownership of his money to them, for it 
remains his, so that at his risk the merchant 
speculates with it, or the craftsman uses it 
for his craft, and consequently he may law- 
fully demand as something belonging to him, 
part of the profits derived from his money. 

Reply Obj. 6. If a man in return for money 
lent to him pledges something that can be 
valued at a price, the lender must allow for 
the use of that thing torvards the repayment 
of the loan. Else if he washes the gratuitous 
use of that thing in addition to repayment, 
it is the same as if he took money for lending, 
and that is usury; unless perhaps it were such 
a thing as friends are wont to lend to one 
another gratis, as in the case of the loan of 
a book. 

Reply Ob']. 7. If a man wish to sell his 
goods at a higher price than that which is 
just, so that he may wmit for the buyer to 
pay, it is manifestly a case of usury: because 
this waiting for the payment of the price has 
the character of a loan, so that whatever he 
demands beyond the just price in considera- 
tion of this delay, is like a price for a loan, 
which pertains to usury. In like manner if 
a buyer wishes to buy goods at a lower price 
than what is just, for the reason that he pays 
for the goods before they can be delivered, 
it is a sin of usury ; because again this antici- 
pated payment of money has the character of 
a loan, the price of which is the rebate on the 
just price of the goods sold. On the other hand 
if a man wishes to allow a rebate on the just 
price in order that he may have his money 
sooner, he is not guilty of the sin of usury. 
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THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether a Mon Is Bound to Restore Whatever Profits 
He Has Made out of Money Gotten by Usury? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that a man is 
bound to restore whatever profits he has made 
out of money gotten by usury. For the Apostle 
says (Rom. xi. 16) ; If the root be holy, so are 
the branches. Therefore likewise if the root 
be rotten so are the branches. But the root 
w'as infected with usury. Therefore whatever 
profit is made therefrom is infected with 
usury. Therefore he is bound to restore it. 

Obj. 2. Further, it is laid down (Extra, 
De Usuris, in the Decretal; Cum tu s'lcut 
asserts): Property accruing from usury must 
be sold, and the price repaid to the persons 
from •whom the usury was extorted. Therefore, 
likewise, whatever else is acquired from usuri- 
ous money must be restored. 

Obj. 3. Further, that which a man buys 
with the proceeds of usury is due to him by 
reason of the money he paid for it. Therefore 
he has no more right to the thing purchased 
than to the money he paid. But he was bound 
to restore the money gained through usury. 
Therefore he is also bound to restore what he 
acquired with it. 

On the contrary, A man may lawfully hold 
what he has lawfully acquired. Now that 
which is acquired by the proceeds of usury is 
sometimes lawfully acquired. Therefore it may 
be lawfully retained. 

/ ans-wer that. As stated above (A. 1), there 
are certain things whose use is their consump- 
tion, and which do not admit of usufruct, ac- 
cording to law (ibid., ad 3). Wherefore if 
such like things be extorted by means of usury, 
for instance money, w'heat, wine and so forth, 
the lender is not bound to restore more than 
he received (since what is acquired by such 
things is the fruit not of the thing but of 
human industry), unless indeed the other 
party by losing some of his own goods be 
injured through the lender retaining them: 
for then he is bound to make good the loss. 

On the other hand, there are certain things 
whose use is not their consumption : such 
things admit of usufruct, for instance house 
or land property and so forth. Wherefore if 
a man has by usury extorted from another 
his house or land, he is bound to restore not 
only the house or land but also the fruits ac- 
cruing to him therefrom, since they are the 
fruits of things owned by another man and 
consequently are due to him. 

Reply Obj. 1. The root has not only the 
character of matter, as money made by usury 
has; but has also somewhat the character of 
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an active cause, in so far as it administers 
nourishment. Hence the comparison fails. 

Reply Ob'}. 2. Further, Property acquired 
from usury does not belong to the person who 
paid usury, but to the person Avho bought it. 
Yet he that paid usury has a certain claim on 
that property just as he has on the other goods 
of the usurer. Hence it is not prescribed that 
such property should be assigned to the per- 
sons who paid usury, since the property is 
perhaps worth more than what they paid in 
usury, but it is commanded that the property 
be sold, and the price be restored, of course 
according to the amount taken in usury. 

Reply Obj. 3. The proceeds of money taken 
in usury are due to the person who acquired 
them not bj' reason of the usurious money as 
instrumental cause, but on account of his own 
industry as principal cause. Wherefore he has 
more right to the goods acquired with usurious 
money than to the usurious money itself. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether It Is Lawful to Borrow Money 
under a Condition of Usury? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that it is not 
lawful to borrow money under a condition of 
usury. For the Apostle says (Rom. i. 32) that 
they are •worthy of death . . . not only they 
that do these sins, but they also that consent 
to them that do them. Now he that borrows 
money under a condition of usury consents in 
the sin of the usurer, and gives him an occa- 
sion of sin. Therefore he sins also. 

Obj. 2. Further, for no temporal advantage 
ought one to give another an occasion of com- 
mitting a sin : for this pertains to active scan- 
dal, w’hich is always sinful, as stated above 
(Q. 43, -A. 2). Now he that seeks to borrow 
from a usurer gives him an occasion of sin. 
Therefore he is not to be e.xcused on account 
of any temporal advantage. 

Obj. 3. Further, it seems no less necessary 
sometimes to deposit one’s money wdth a 
usurer than to borrow from him. Now it 
seems altogether unlawful to deposit one’s 
money with a usurer, even as it would be un- 
lawful to depo^^it one’s sword with a madman, 
a maiden with a libertine, or food with a 
glutton. Neither therefore is it lawful to bor- 
row from a usurer. 

On the contrary, He that suffers injury 
does not sin, according to the Philosopher 
(Ethic. V. II), wherefore justice is not a mean 
between two vices, as stated in the same book 
(ch. 5). Now a usurer sins by doing an injury 
to the person who borrows from him under a 
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condition of usury. Therefore he that accepts 
a loan under a condition of usury does not sin. 

/ answer that, It is by no means lawful to 
induce a man to sin, yet it is lawful to make 
use of another's sin for a good end, since even 
God uses all sin for some good, since He draws 
some good from every evil as stated in the 
Enchiridion (xi). Hence when Publicola asked 
w'hether it were lawful to make use of an oath 
taken by a man .swearing by false gods (which 
is a manifest sin, for he gives Divine honor 
to them) Augustine (Ep. xdvii) answered that 
he w'ho uses, not for a bad but for a good pur- 
pose, the oath of a man that swears by false 
gods, is a party, not to his sin of swearing by 
demons, but to his good compact whereby he 
kept hia word. If however he tvere to induce 
him to swear by false gods, he w'ould sin. 

.Accordingly we must also answer to the 
question in point that it is by no means lawful 
to induce a man to lend under a condition of 
usury; yet it is law'ful to borrow^ for usury 
from a man who is ready to do so and is a 
usurer by profession ; provided the borrower 
have a good end in view, such as the relief 
of his own or another's need. Thus too it is 
lawful for a man who has fallen among thieves 
to point out his property to them (which they 
sin in taking) in order to save his life, after 
the example of the ten men who said to Is- 
mahel tjerem. xli. 8) : Kill us not: for we have 
stores in the field. 

Reply Obj. 1. He who borrows for usury 
does not consent to the usurer’s sin but makes 
use of it. Nor is it the usurer’s acceptance of 
usury that pleases him, but his lending, W'hich 
is good. 

Reply Obj. 2. He who borrow's for usury 
gives the usurer an occasion, not for taking 
usuryg but for lending; it is the usurer w'ho 
finds an occasion of sin in the malice of his 
heart. Hence there is passive scandal on his 
part, while there is no active scandal on the 
part of the person who seeks to borrow. Nor 
is this passive scandal a reason why the other 
person should desist from borrowing if he is 
in need, since this passive scandal arises not 
from w'eakness or ignorance but from malice. 

Reply Obj. 3. If one wmre to entrust one’s 
money to a usurer lacking other means of 
p^acti^ing usury; or with the intention of 
making a greater profit from his money by 
reason of the usury, one would be giving a 
sinner matter for sin. so that one would be a 
participator in his guilt. If, on the other hand, 
the usurer to whom one entrusts one’s money 
has other means of practising usury, there is 
no sin in entrusting it to him that it may be 
in safer keeping, since this is to use a sinner 
for a good purpose. 
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QUESTION 79 

Of the Quasi-Integral Parts of Justice 

(In Four Articles) 


We must now consider the quasi-integral 
parts of justice, which are to do good, and 
to decline jrom evil, and the opposite vices. 
Under this head there are four points of in- 
quiry : ( 1 ) Whether these two are parts of 
justice? (2) Whether transgression is a spe- 
cial sin? (3) Whether omission is a special 
sin? (4) Of the ccmparison between omission 
and transgression. 


FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether to Decline From Evil and to Do Good 
Arc Parts of Justice? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that to decline 
from evil and to do good are not parts of 
justice. For it belongs to every virtue to per- 
form a good deed and to avoid an evil one. 
But parts do not exceed the whole. Therefore 
to decline from evil and to do good should not 
be reckoned parts of justice, which is a special 
kind of virtue. 

06 J. 2. Further, a gloss on Ps. xxxiii. 15, 
Tttrn away from evil and do good, says: The 
former, i.e. to turn away from evil, avoids sin, 
the latter, i.e. to do good, deserves the life 
and the palm. But any part of a virtue de- 
serves the life and the palm. Therefore to 
decline from evil is not a part of justice. 

Obj. 3. Further, things that are so related 
that one implies the other, are not miituallj'’ 
distinct as parts of a whole. Now declining 
from evil is implied in doing good: since no 
one does evil and good at the same time. 
Therefore declining from evil and doing good 
are not parts of justice. 

On the contrary, Augustine (De Correp. 
et Grat. i.) declares that declining from evil 
and doing good belong to the justice of the 
law. 

/ answer that. If we speak of good and evil 
in general, it belongs to every virtue to do 
good and to avoid evil : and in this sense they 
cannot be reckoned parts of justice, except 
justice be taken in the sense of all virtue.* 
And yet even if justice be taken in this sense 
it regards a certain special aspect of .good; 
namely, the good as due in respect of Divine 
or human law. 

On the other hand justice considered as a 

+ Cf. Q. 58. A. 5 


special virtue regards good as due to one’s 
neighbor. And in this sense it belongs to 
special justice to do good considered as due to 
one’s neighbor, and to avoid the opposite evil, 
that, namely, which is hurtful to one’s neigh- 
bor; while it belongs to general justice to do 
good in relation to the community or in rela- 
tion to God, and to avoid the opposite evil. 

Now these two are said to be quasi-integral 
parts of general or of special justice, because 
each is required for the perfect act of justice. 
For it belongs to justice to establish equality 
in our relations with others, as shown above 
(Q. 58, A. 2) ; and it pertains to the same 
cause to establish and to preserve that which 
it has established. Now a person establishes 
the equality of justice by doing good, i.e. by 
rendering to another his due : and he preserves 
the already established equality of justice by 
declining from evil, that is by inflicting no 
injury on his neighbor. 

Reply Obj. 1. Good and evil are here con- 
sidered under a special aspect, by which they 
are appropriated to justice. The reason why 
these two are reckoned parts of justice under 
a special aspect of good and evil, while they 
are not reckoned parts of any other moral 
virtue, is that the other moral virtues are 
concerned with the passions wherein to do 
good is to observe the mean, which is the same 
as to avoid the extremes as evils : so that doing 
good and avoiding evil come to the same, 
with regard to the other virtues. On the other 
hand justice is concerned with operations and 
external things, wherein to establish equality 
is one thing, and not to disturb the equality 
established is another. 

Reply Obj. 2. To decline from evil, con- 
sidered as a part of justice, does not denote a 
pure negation, viz. not to do evil ; for this does 
not deserve the palm, but only avoids the 
punishment. But it implies a movement of 
the will in repudiating evil, as the very term 
decline shows. This is meritorious; especially 
when a person resists against an instigation 
to do evil. 

Reply Obj. 3. Doing good is the completiye 
act of justice, and the principal part, s6'Ao 
speak, thereof. Declining from evil is a more 
imperfect act, and a secondary part of that 
virtue. Flence it is a material part, so to speak, 
thereof, and a necessary condition of the for- 
mal and completive part. 
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SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether Transgression Is a Special Sin? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that transgres- 
sion is not a special sin. For no species is 
included in the definition of its genus. Now 
transgression is included in the definition of 
sin ; because Ambrose says ( De Parad. viii) 
that sin is a transgression of the Divine law. 
Therefore transgression is not a species of sin. 

Obj. 2. Further, no species is more com- 
prehensive than its genus. But transgression 
is more comprehensive than sin, because sin 
is a word, deed or desire against the law of 
God, according to Augustine ( Contra Faust. 
xxii. 27), while transgression is also against 
nature, or custom. Therefore transgression is 
not a species of sin. 

Obj. 3. Further, no species contains all the 
parts into which its genus is divided. Now the 
sin of transgression extends to all the capital 
vices, as well as to sins of thought, word and 
deed. Therefore transgression is not a special 
sin. 

On the contrary, It is opposed to a special 
virtue, namely justice. 

I answer that. The term transgression is 
derived from bodily movement and applied to 
moral actions. Now a person is said to trans- 
gress in bodily movement, when he steps 
(graditur) beyond (trans) a fixed boundary: 
— and it is a negative precept that fixes the 
boundary that man must not exceed in his 
moral actions. Wherefore to transgress, prop- 
erly speaking, is to act against a negative 
precept. 

Now materially considered this may be 
common to all the species of sm, because man 
transgresses a Divine precept by any species 
of mortal sin. But if we consider it formally, 
namely under its special aspect of an act 
against a negative precept, it is a special sin 
in tw'O ways. First, in so far as it is opposed 
to those kinds of sin that are opposed to the 
other virtues: for just as it belongs properly 
to legal justice to consider a precept as bind- 
ing, so it belongs properly to a transgre.ssion 
to consider a precept as an object of contempt. 
Secondly, in so far as it is distinct from omis- 
sion which is opposed to an affirmative pre- 
cept. 

Reply Obj. 1. Even as legal justice is all 
virtue (Q. 58, A. S) as regards its subject and 
matter, so legal injustice is materially all sin. 
It is in this way that Ambrose defined sin, 
ronsidering it from the point of view of legal 
injustice. 

Reply Obj. 2. The natural inclination con- 
cerns the precepts of the natural law. Again, 


a laudable custom has the force of a precept, 
since as Augustine says in an epistle on the 
Fast of the Sabbath (Ep. xxxvi), a custom oj 
God’s people should be looked upon as law. 
Hence both sin and transgression may be 
against a laudable custom and against a natu- 
ral inclination. 

Reply Obj. 3. All these species of sin may 
include transgression, if we consider them not 
under their proper aspects, but under a special 
aspect, as stated above. The sin of omission, 
however, is altogether distinct from the sin 
of transgression. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether Omission Is a Special Sin? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that omission 
is not a special sin. For every sin is either 
original or actual. Now omission is not origi- 
nal sin, for it is not contracted through origin ; 
nor is it actual sin, for it may be altogether 
without act, as stated above (I-II, Q. 71, A. 5), 
when we were treating of sins in general. 
Therefore omission is not a special sin. 

Obj. 2. Further, every sin is voluntary. 
Now omission sometimes is not voluntary but 
necessary, as when a woman is violated after 
taking a vow of virginity, or when one loses 
that which one is under an obligation to re- 
store, or when a priest is bound to say Mass, 
and is prevented from doing so. Therefore 
omission is not always a sin. 

Obj. 3. Further, it is possible to fix the 
time when any special sin begins. But this is 
not possible in the case of omission, since one 
is not altered by not doing a thing, no matter 
when the omission occurs, and yet the omis- 
sion is not always sinful. Therefore omission 
is not a special sin. 

Obj. 4. Further, every special sin is op- 
posed to a special virtue. But it is not pos- 
sible to assign any special virtue to which 
omission is opposed, both because the good of 
any virtue can be omitted, and because justice, 
to which it would seem more particularly op- 
posed, always requires an act, even in declin- 
ing from evil, as stated above (A. I, ad 2), 
while omission may be altogether without act. 
Therefore omission is not a special sin. 

On the contrary, It is written (James 
iv. 17) : To him . . . who knoweth to do good, 
and doth it not, to him it is sin. 

I answer that, Omission signifies the non- 
fulfilment of a good, not indeed of any good, 
but of a good that is due. Now good under the 
aspect of due belongs properly to justice; to 
legal justice, if the thing due depends on 
Divine or human law; to special justice, if 
the due is something in relation to one’s neigh- 
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bor. Wherefore, in the same way as justice 
is a special virtue, as stated above (Q. 58, 
AA. 6, 7), omission is a special sin distinct 
from the sins which are opposed to the other 
virtues; and just as doing good, which is the 
opposite of omitting it, is a special part of 
justice, distinct from avoiding evil, to which 
transgression is opposed, so too is omission 
distinct from transgression. 

Reply Obj. 1. Omission is not original but 
actual sin, not as though it had some act 
essential to it, but for as much as the negation 
of an act is reduced to the genus of act, and 
in this sense non-action is a kind of action, 
as stated above (I-II, Q. 71, A. 6, ad 1). 

Reply Obj. 2. Omission, as stated above, 
is only of such good as is due and to which 
one is bound. Now no man is bound to the 
impossible : wherefore no man sins by omis- 
sion, if he does not do what he cannot. Ac- 
cordingly she who is violated after vowing 
virginity, is guilty of an omission, not through 
not having virginity, but through not repent- 
ing of her past sin, or through not doing what 
she can to fulfil her vow by observing conti- 
nence. Again a priest is not bound to say 
Mass, except he have a suitable opportunity, 
and if this be lacking, there is no omission. 
And in like manner, a person is bound to res- 
titution, supposing he has the wherewithal; 
if he has not and cannot have it, he is not 
guilty of an omission, provided he does what 
he can. The same applies to other similar 
cases. 

Reply Obj. 3. Just as the sin of transgres- 
sion is opposed to negative precepts which 
regard the avoidance of evil, so the sin of 
omission is opposed to affirmative precepts, 
which regard the doing of good. Now affirma- 
tive precepts bind not for always, but for a 
fixed time, and at that time the sin of omis- 
sion begins. But it may happen that then 
one is unable to do what one ought, and if 
this inability is without any fault on his part, 
he does not omit his duty, as stated above 
(ad 2: I-II, Q. 71, A. 5). On the other hand 
if this inability is due to some previous fault 
of his (for instance, if a man gets drunk at 
night, and cannot get up for matins, as he 
ought to), some say that the sin of omission 
begins when he engages in an action that is 
illicit and incompatible with the act to which 
he is bound. But this does not seem to be 
true, for supposing one were to rouse him by 
violence and that he went to matins, he would 
not omit to go, so that, evidently, the previous 
drunkenness was not an omission, but the cause 
of an omission. Consequently, we must say 
that the omission begins to Ido imputed to 
him as a sin, when the time comes for the 
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action; and yet this is on account of a pre- 
ceding cause by reason of which the subse- 
quent omission becomes voluntary. 

Reply Obj. 4. Omission is directly opposed 
to justice, as stated above; because it is a 
non-fulfilment of a good of virtue, but only 
under the aspect of due, whi'ch pertains to 
justice. Now more is required for an act to be 
virtuous and meritorious than for it to be 
sinful and demeritorious, because good results 
from an entire cause, whereas evil arises from 
each single deject.^ Wherefore the merit of 
justice requires an act, whereas an omission 
does not. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether a Sin of Omission Is More Grievous 
Than a Sin of Transgression? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that a sin of 
omission is more grievous than a sin of trans- 
gression. For delictum would seem to signify 
the same as derelict urn, y and therefore is 
seemingly the same as an omission. But de- 
lictum denotes a more grievous offence than 
transgression, because it deserves more expia- 
tion as appears from Lev. v. Therefore the 
sin of omission is more grievous than the sin 
of transgression. 

Obj. 2. Further, the greater evil is opposed 
to the greater good, as the Philosopher de- 
clares (Ethic, viii. 10). Now to do good is a 
more excellent part of justice, than to decline 
from evil, to which transgression is opposed, 
as stated above (.A. 1, cd 3). Therefore omis- 
sion is a graver sin than transgression. 

Obj. 3. Further, sins of transgression may 
be either venial or mortal. But sins of omis- 
sion seem to be always mortal, since they are 
opposed to an affirmative precept. Therefore 
omission would seem to be a graver sin than 
transgression. 

Obj. 4. Further, the pain of loss which 
consists in being deprived of seeing God and 
is inflicted for the sin of omission, is a greater 
punishment than the pain of sense, which is 
inflicted for the sin of transgression, as Chrys- 
ostom states (Horn, xxiii. super Matth.). Now 
punishment is proportionate to fault. There- 
fore the sin of omission is graver than the sin 
of transgression. 

On the contrary. It is easier to refrain 
from evil deeds than to accomplish good deeds. 
Therefore it is a graver sin not to refrain from 
an evil deed, i.e to transgress, than not to 
accomplish a good deed, which is to omit. 

I answer that. The gravity of a sin depends 
on its remoteness from virtue. Now contra- 


* Dionysius, De Div. Nom. iv. t Augustine, QQ. in Lcz’il., qu xx. 
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riety is the greatest remoteness, according to 
Metaph. x.* Wherefore a thing is further re- 
moved from its contrary than from its simple 
negation ; thus black is further removed from 
white than not-white is, since every black is 
not-white, but not conversely. iSfow it is evi- 
dent that transgression is contrary to an act 
of virtue, while omission denotes the negation 
thereof; for instance it is a sin of omission, 
if one fail to give one’s parents due reverence, 
while it is a sin of transgression to revile them 
or injure them in any way. Hence it is evi- 
dent that, simply and absolutely speaking, 
transgression is a graver sin than omission, 
although a particular omission may be graver 
than a particular transgression. 

Reply Obj. 1. Delictum in its widest sense 
denotes any kind of omission : but sometimes 
it is taken strictly for the omission of some- 
thing concerning God, or for a man's inten- 
tional and as it were contemptuous dereliction 
of duty: and then it has a certain gravity, for 
which reason it demands a greater expiation. 

Reply Ob). 2. The opposite of domg good 
is both not doing good, which is an omission. 


and doing evil, which is a transgression ; but 
the first is opposed by contradiction, the sec- 
ond by contrariety, which implies greater re- 
moteness; wherefore transgression is the more 
grievous sin. 

Reply Obj. 3. Just as omission is opposed 
to affirmative precepts, so is transgression op- 
posed to negative precepts; wffiereforc both, 
strictly speaking, have the character of mortal 
sin. Transgression and omission, however, may 
be taken broadly for any infringement of an 
affirmative or negative precept, disposing to 
the opposite of such precept; and so taking 
both in a broad sense they may be venial sins. 

Reply Obj. 4. To the sin of transgression 
there correspond both the pain of loss on 
account of the aversion from God, and the 
pain of sense, on account of the inordinate 
conversion to a mutable good. In like manner 
omission deserves not only the pain of loss, 
but also the pain of sense, according to Matth. 
vii. 19, Every tree that bringeth not forth good 
fruit shall be ctit down, and shall be cast into 
the fire; and this on account of the root from 
which it grows, although it does not neces- 
sarily imply conversion to any mutable good. 


QUESTION 80 

Of the Potential Parts of Justice 


We must now consider the potential parts of 
justice, namely the virtues annexed thereto ; 
under which head there are two points of con- 
sideration : (1) What virtues are annexed to 
justice? (2) The individual virtues annexed 
to justice. 

ARTICLE 

Whether the Virtues Annexed to Justice 
Are Suitably Enumerated? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 
Objection 1. It would seem that the virtues 
annexed to justice are unsuitably enumerated. 
Tullyt reckons six, viz. religion, piety, grati- 
tude, revenge, observance, truth. Now revenge 
is seemingly a species of commutative justice 
whereby revenge is taken for injuries inflicted, 
as stated above (Q. 61, A. 4). Therefore it 
should not be reckoned among the virtues an- 
nexed to justice. 

Obj. 2. Further, Macrobius (Super Somn. 
Scip. i. 8) reckons seven, viz. innocence, friend- 
ship, concord, piety, religion, affection, hu- 
manity, several of which are omitted by Tully. 
Therefore the virtues annexed to justice would 
seem to be insufficiently enumerated. 

Ohj. 3. Further, others reckon five parts of 
justice, viz. obedience in respect of one’s su- 
* Didot ed. ix. 4. 
t De invent, ii. 53 


periors. discipline with regard to inferiors, 
equity as regards equals, fidelity and truth- 
fulness towards all : and of these truthfulness 
alone is mentioned by Tully. Therefore he 
would seem to have enumerated insufficiently 
the virtues anne.xed to justice. 

Obj. 4. h'urther, the peripatetic Androni- 
cusj reckons nine parts annexed to justice, 
viz. liberality, kindliness, revenge, common- 
sense, \ piety, gratitude, holiness, just exchange 
and just lawgiving ; and of all these it is evi- 
dent that Tully mentions none but revenge. 
Therefore he would appear to have made an 
incomplete enumeration. 

Obj. 5. Further, Aristotle (Ethic, v. 10) 
mentions EmeixEia as being annexed to jus- 
tice: and yet seemingly it is not included in 
any of the foregoing enumerations. Therefore 
the virtues annexed to justice are insufficiently 
enumerated. 

I answer that. Two points must be observed 
about the virtues annexed to a principal vir- 
tue. The first is that these virtues have some- 
thing in common with the principal virtue ; 
and the second is that in some respect they 
fall short of the perfection of that virtue. 
Accordingly since justice is of one man to 
another, as stated above (Q. 58, A. 2), all the 


t De Affectibus. 
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virtues that are directed to another person 
may by reason of this common aspect be an- 
nexed to justice. Now the essential character 
of justice consists in rendering to another his 
due according to equality, as stated above 
(Q. 58, A. 11). Wherefore in two ways may 
a virtue directed to another person fall short 
of the perfection of justice: first, by falling 
short of the aspect of equality ; secondly, by 
falling short of the aspect of due. For certain 
virtues there are which render another his 
due, but are unable to render the equal due. 
In the first place, whatever man renders to 
God is due, yet it cannot be equal, as though 
man rendered to God as much as he owes 
Him, according to Ps. cxv. 12, What shall I 
render to the Lord jor all the things that He 
hath rendered to me? In this respect religion 
is annexed to justice since, according to Tully 
(loc. cit.), it consists in offering service and 
ceremonial rites or worship to some superior 
nature that men call divine. Secondly, it is 
not possible to make to one’s parents an equal 
return of what one owes to them, as the Phi- 
losopher declares (Ethic, viii. 14); and thus 
piety is annexed to justice, for thereby, as 
Tully says (loc. cit.), a man renders service 
and constant deference to his kindred and the 
well-wishers of his country. Thirdly, accord- 
ing to the Philosopher (Ethic, iv. 3). man is 
unable to offer an equal meed for virtue, and 
thus observance is annexed to justice, consist- 
ing according to Tully (loc. cit.) in the defer- 
ence and honor rendered to those who excel 
in worth. 

A falling short of the just due may be con- 
sidered in respect of a twofold due. moral or 
legal: wherefore the Philosopher (Ethic, viii. 
13) assigns a corresponding tAvofold just. 
The legal due is that which one is bound 
to render by reason of a legal obligation : and 
this due is chiefly the concern of justice, which 
is the principal virtue. On the other hand, 
the moral due is that to which one is bound 
in respect of the rectitude of virtue : and since 
a due implies necessity, this kind of due has 
two degrees. For one due is so necessary that 
without it moral rectitude cannot be ensured: 
and this has more of the character of due. 
Moreover this due may be considered from 
the point of view of the debtor, and in this 
way it pertains to this kind of due that a man 
represent himself to others just as he is, both 
in word and deed. Wherefore to justice is 
annexed truth, whereby, as Tully says (loc. 
cit.), present, past and future things are told 
without perversion. — It may also be consid- 
ered from the point of view of the person to 
whom it is due, by comparing the reward he 


receives with what he has done, — sometimes 
in good things; and then annexed to justice 
we have gratitude which consists in recollect- 
ing the friendship and kindliness shown by 
others, and in desiring to pay them back, as 
Tully states (loc. cit.); — and sometimes in 
evil things, and then to justice is annexed 
revenge, w'hereby, as Tully states (loc. cit.), 
we resist force, injury or anything obscure* 
by taking vengeance or by self-defense. 

There is another due that is necessary in 
the sense that it conduces to greater rectitude, 
although without it rectitude may be ensured. 
This due is the concern of liberality, affability 
or friendship, or the like, all of which Tully 
omits in the aforesaid enumeration because 
there is little of the nature of anything due 
in them. 

Reply Obj. 1. The revenge taken by au- 
thority of a public power, in accordance with 
a judge’s sentence, belongs to commutative 
justice: whereas the revenge which a man 
takes on his own initiative, though not against 
the law, or which a man seeks to obtain from 
a judge, belongs to the virtue annexed to 
justice. 

Reply Obj. 2. IMacrobius appears to have 
considered the two integral parts of justice, 
namely, declining front evil, to which inno- 
cence belongs, and doing good, to which the 
six others belong. Of these, two would seem 
to regard relations between equals, namely, 
friendship in the external conduct and concord 
internally; two regard our relations toward 
superiors, namely, piety to parents, and re- 
ligion to God ; while two regard our relations 
towards inferiors, namely, condescension, in so 
far as their good pleases us, and humanity, 
whereby we help them in their needs. For 
Isidore says (Etym. x) that a man is said to 
be humane, through having a feeling of love 
and pity towards men: this gives its name to 
humanity whereby we uphold one another. 
In this sense friendship is understood as di- 
recting our external conduct towards others, 
from which point of view the Philosopher 
treats of it in Ethic, iv. 6. Friendship may 
also be taken as regarding properly the affec- 
tions, and as the Philosopher describes it in 
Ethic, viii and ix. In this sense three things 
pertain to friendship, namely, benevolence 
which is here called affection; concord, and 
beneficence which is here called humanity'. 
These three, however, are omitted by Tull^ 
because, as stated above, they have little^S 
the nature of a due. " 

Reply Obj. 3. Obedience is included in 
observance, which Tully mentions, because 
both reverential honor and obedience are due 


* St. Thomas read obscurum, and explains it as meaning derogatory, infra Q. 108, A. 2. Cicero, however, 
wrote ohjuturum, i e , luo-lfii! 
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to persons who excel. Faithjubiess -whereby 
a mail’s acts agree -with his ivords* is con- 
tained in truthfulness as to the observance of 
one’s promises : yet truthfulness covers a wider 
ground, as we shall state further on (Q. 109, 
AA. 1, 3). Discipline is not due as a necessary 
duty, because one is under no obligation to 
an inferior as such, although a superior may 
be under an obligation to watch over his in- 
feriors, according to INIatth. xxiv. 45, A faith- 
ful and wise servant, whom his lord hath 
appointed over his family: and for this reason 
it is omitted by Tully, It may, however, be 
included in humanity mentioned by Macro- 
bius; and equity under fcaiEL'/eia or under 
friendship. 

Reply Obj. 4. This enumeration contains 
some belonging to true justice. To particular 
justice belongs justice of exchange, which he 
describes as the habit of observing equality in 
cammutatians. — To legal justice, as regards 
things to be observed by all, he ascribes legis- 
lative justice, which he describes as the science 
of political commutations relating to the com- 
munity. As regards things which have to be 
done in particular cases beside the general 
laws, he mentions common sense or good 
judgment, \ which is our guide in such like 
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matters, as stated above (Q. 51, A, 4) in the 
treatise on prudence: wherefore he says that 
it is a voluntary justification, because by his 
own free will man observes what is just ac- 
cording to his judgment and not according 
to the written law. These two are ascribed to 
prudence as their director, and to justice as 
their executor, — EuaeBEia (piety) means good 
worship and consequently is the same as re- 
ligion, w’herefore he says that it is the science 
of the service of God (he speaks after the 
manner of Socrates who said that all the vir- 
tues are sciences) .'I and holiness comes to the 
same, as w^e shall state further on (Q. 81, 
A, 8). — EuyaoLoxia (gratitude) means good 
thanksgiving, and is mentioned, as well as 
revenge, by Tully. — Kindliness seems to be 
the same as affection mentioned by Macro- 
bius: wherefore Isidore says (Etym. x) that 
a kind man is one who is ready of his ozan 
accord to do good, and is of gentle speech: 
and Andronicus too says that kindliness is a 
habit of voluntary beneficence. Liberality 
would seem to pertain to humanity. 

Reply Obj. 5. ’EaiEiv.Eia is annexed, not 
to particular but to legal justice, and appar- 
ently is the same as that which goes by the 
name of EVYvcatioouvn (common sense), 


QUESTION 81 
Of Religion 


(In Eight 

We must now consider each of the foregoing 
virtues, in so far as our present scope de- 
mands. We shall consider (1) religion, 

(2) piety, (3) observance, (4) gratitude, 
(5) revenge, (6) truth, (7) friendship, (8) lib- 
erality, (9) EirLEizEia. Of the other virtues 
that have been mentioned we have spoken 
partly in the treatise on charity, viz. of con- 
cord and the like, and partly in this treatise 
on justice, for instance, of right commutations 
and of innocence. Of legislative justice we 
spoke in the treatise on prudence. 

Religion offers a threefold consideration: 
(1) Religion considered in itself; (2) its acts; 

(3) the opposite vices. 

Under the first head there are eight points 
of inquiry: (1) Whether religion regards only 
our relation to God? (2) Whether religion is 
a virtue? (3) Whether religion is one virtue? 

(4) Whether religion is a special virtue? 

(5) Whether religion is a theological virtue? 

(6) Whether religion should be preferred to 
the other moral virtues? (7) Whether religion 


Articles) 

has any external actions? (8) Whether re- 
ligion is the same as holiness? 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether Religion Directs Mon to God Alone? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that religion 
does not direct man to God alone. It is writ- 
ten (James i. 27) : Religion clean and unde- 
filed before God and the Father is this, to 
visit the fatherless and widows in their tribu- 
lation, and to keep oneself unspotted from 
this world. Now to visit the fatherless and 
widows indicates an order between oneself 
and one’s neighbor, and to keep oneself un- 
spotted from this world belongs to the order 
of a man within himself. Therefore religion 
does not imply order to God alone. 

Obj. 2. Further, Augustine says (De Civ. 
Dei X. 1) that since in speaking Latin not only 
unlettered but even most cultured persons are 
wont to speak of religion as being exhibited 


* Cicero, XOe Re tub. iv , Dc Offic i. 7. i St. Thomas indicates the Greek derivation: et>7va)(i,oa4vTi quasi “bona 
YV(,)|XTi.” t Aristotle. Ethic, vi. 13 
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to our human kindred and relations as also 
to those who are linked with us by any kind 
of tie, that term does not escape ambiguity 
when it is a question of Divine worship, so 
that we be able to say without hesitation that 
religion is nothing else but the worship of 
God. Therefore religion signifies a relation 
not only to God but also to our kindred. 

Obf. 3. Further, seemingly latria pertains 
to religion. Now latria signifies servitude, as 
Augustine states (De Civ. Dei x. 1). And we 
are bound to serve not only God, but also our 
neighbor, according to Gal. v. 13, By charity 
of the spirit serve one another. Therefore 
religion includes a relation to one’s neighbor 
also. 

Obf. 4, Further, worship belongs to religion. 
Now man is said to worship not only God, 
but also his neighbor, according to the saying 
of Cato,* Worship thy parents. Therefore 
religion directs us also to our neighbor, and 
not only to God. 

Obj. 5. Further, all those who are in the 
state of grace are subject to God. Yet not 
all who are in a state of grace are called re- 
ligious, but only those who bind themselves 
by certain vows and observances, and to 
obedience to certain men. Therefore religion 
seemingly does not denote a relation of sub- 
jection of man to God, 

On the contrary, Tully says (Rhet. ii, 53) 
that religion consists in offering service and 
ceremonial rites to a superior nature that men 
call divine. 

I answer that, as Isidore says (Etym. x), 
according to Cicero, a man is said to be re- 
ligious from “religio,” because he often pon- 
ders over, and, as it were, reads again ( relegit), 
the things which pertain to the ivorship of 
God, so that religion would seem to take its 
name from reading over those things which 
belong to Divine worship because we ought 
frequently to ponder over such things in our 
hearts, according to Prov. iii. 6, In all thy 
ways think on Him. — According to Augustine 
(De Civ. Dei x, 3) it may also take its name 
from the fact that we ought to seek God 
again, whom ivc had lost by our neglect.^ 
—Or again, religion may be derived from 
religare (to bind together), wherefore Augus- 
tine says (De Vera Relig. 55) : May religion 
bind us to the one Almighty God. However, 
whether religion take its name from frequent 
reading, or from a repeated choice of what 
has been lost through negligence, or from 
being a bond, it denotes properly a relation 
to God. For it is He to Whom we ought to 
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be bound as to our unfailing principle ; to 
Whom also our choice should be resolutely 
directed as to our last end ; and Whom we lose 
when we neglect Him by sin, and should re- 
cover by believing in Him and confessing our 
faith. 

Reply Obf. 1. Religion has two kinds of 
acts. Some are its proper and immediate acts, 
which it elicits, and by which man is directed 
to God alone, for instance, sacrifice, adora- 
tion and the like. But it has other acts, which 
it produces through the medium of the virtues 
which it commands, directing them to the 
honor of God, because the virtue which is 
concerned with the end, commands the virtues 
which are concerned with the means. Ac- 
cordingly to visit the fatherless and widows 
in their tribulation is an act of religion as 
commanding and an act of mercy as eliciting ; 
and to keep oneself unspotted from this world 
is an act of religion as commanding, but of 
temperance or of some similar virtue as elicit- 
ing. 

Reply Obf. 2. Religion is referred to those 
things one exhibits to one’s human kindred, 
if we take the term religion in a broad sense, 
but not if we take it in its proper sense. Hence, 
shortly before the passage quoted, Augustine 
says: In a stricter sense religion seems to 
denote, not any kind of worship, but the wor- 
ship of God. 

_ Reply Obf. 3. Since servant implies rela- 
tion to a lord, wherever there is a special 
kind of lordship there must needs be a special 
kind of service. Now it is evident that lord- 
ship belongs to God in a special and singular 
way, because He made all things, and has 
supreme dominion over all. Consequently a 
special kind of service is due to Him, which 
is known as latria in Greek; and therefore it 
belongs to religion. 

Reply Obf. 4. We are said to worship those 
whom we honor, and to cultivated a man’s 
memory or presence: we even speak of culti- 
vating things that are beneath us, thus a 
farmer (agricola) is one who cultivates the 
land, and an inhabitant (incola) is one who 
cultivates the place where he dwells. Since, 
however, special honor is due to God as the 
first principle of all things, to Him also ia 
due a special kind of worship, which in Greek 
is called EvuEGeia or ©EoaeGEia, as Augustine 
states (De Civ. Dei x. 1). 

Reply Obf. 5. Although the name religious 
may be given to all in general who worship 
God, yet in a special way religious are those 
who consecrate their whole life to the Divine 
worship, by withdrawing from human affairs. 


* Dionysius Cato, Breves Sententice. 
f St. Atifjustine plays on the words rccligcre, i.e., to choose over again, and negligere, to neglect or despise, 
t In the Latin the same word colcrc stands for worship and cultivate. 
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Thus also the term contemplative is applied, 
not to those who contemplate, but to those 
who give up their whole lives to contempla- 
tion. Such men subject themselves to man, 
not for man’s sake but for God’s sake, ac- 
cording to the word of the Apostle (Gal. 
iv. 14), You . . . received me as an angel of 
God, even as Christ Jesus. 

SECOND ARTICLE 
Whether Religion Is a Virtue? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that religion is 
not a virtue. Seemingly it belongs to religion 
to pay reverence to Clod. But reverence is an 
act of fear which is a gift, as stated above 
(Q. 19, A. 9). Therefore religion is not a 
virtue but a gift. 

Ob'). 2. Further, every virtue is a free 
exercise of the will, w'herefore it is described 
as an elective or voluntary habit.* Now, as 
stated above (A. 1, ad 3) latria belongs to 
religion, and latria denotes a kind of servitude. 
Therefore religion is not a virtue. 

Ob']. 3. Further, according to Ethic, ii. 1, 
aptitude for virtue is in us by nature, where- 
fore things pertaining to virtue belong to the 
dictate of natural reason. Now, it belongs to 
religion to offer ceremonial worship to the 
Godhead, f and ceremonial matters, as stated 
above (TII, Q. 99, A. 3, ad 2; Q, 101), do not 
belong to the dictate of natural reason. There- 
fore religion is not a virtue. 

On the contrary, It is enumerated with the 
other virtues, as appears from what has been 
said above (Q. 80). 

7 answer that. As stated above (Q. 58, A. 3 : 
I-II, Q. 55, AA. 3, 4) a virtue is that which 
makes its possessor good, and his act good 
likewise, wherefore we must needs say that 
every good act belongs to a virtue. Now it is 
evident that to render anyone his due has the 
aspect of good, since by rendering a person his 
due, one becomes suitably proportioned to 
him, through being ordered to him in a becom- 
ing manner. But order comes under the aspect 
of good, just as mode and species, according 
to Augustine (De Nat. Boni iii). Since then 
it belongs to religion to pay due honor to 
someone, namely, to God, it is evident that 
religion is a virtue. 

Reply 1. To pay reverence to God is 
an act of the gift of fear. Now it belongs to 
religion to do certain things through reverence 
for God. Hence it follows, not that religion 
is the same as the gift of fear, but that it is 
referred thereto as to something more excel- 
lent ; for the gifts are more excellent than the 
* Ethic, ii. 6. t Cf. A. 1. t S. Jerome, Ep. liv.. 
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moral virtues, as stated above (Q. 9, A. 1, 
ad 3: I-II, Q. 68, A. 8). 

Reply Obj. 2. Even a slave can voluntarily 
do his duty by his master, and so he makes a 
virtue of necess’ity,^ by doing his duty volun- 
tarily. In like manner, to render due service 
to God may be an act of virtue, in so far as 
man does so voluntarily. 

Reply Obj. 3. It belongs to the dictate of 
natural reason that man should do something 
through reverence for God. But that he should 
do this or that determinate thing does not 
belong to the dictate of natural reason, but is 
established by Divine or human law. 

THIRD ARTICLE 
Whether Religion Is One Virtue? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that religion is 
not one virtue. Religion directs us to God, as 
stated above (A. 1). Now in God there are 
three Persons; and also many attributes, 
which differ at least logically from one an- 
other. Now a logical difference in the object 
suffices for a difference of virtue, as stated 
above (Q. 50, A. 2, ad 2). Therefore religion 
is not one virtue. 

Obj. 2. Further, of one virtue there is 
seemingly one act, since habits are distin- 
guished by their acts. Now there are many 
acts of religion, for instance to worship, to 
serve, to vow, to pray, to sacrifice and many 
such like. Therefore religion is not one virtue. 

Obj. 3. Further, adoration belongs to re- 
ligion. Now adoration is paid to images under 
one aspect, and under another aspect to God 
Himself. Since, then, a difference of aspect 
distinguishes virtues, it would seem that re- 
ligion is not one virtue. 

On the contrary. It is written (Eph. iv. S) : 
One God (Vulg., — Lord), one faith. Now true 
religion professes faith in one God. Therefore 
religion is one virtue. 

I answer that. As stated above (I-II, Q. 54, 
A. 2, ad 1), habits are differentiated according 
to a different aspect of the object. Now it 
belongs to religion to show reverence to one 
God under one aspect, namely, as the first 
principle of the creation and government of 
things. Wherefore He Himself says (Malach. 
i. 6} : If ... I be a father, where is My honor? 
For it belongs to a father to beget and to 
govern. Therefore it is evident that religion 
is one virtue. 

Reply Obj. 1. The three Divine Persons 
are the one principle of the creation and gov- 
ernment of things, wherefore they are served 
by one religion. The different aspects of the 
attributes concur under the aspect of first 
! Furiani. 
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principle, because God produces all things, 
and governs them by the wisdom, will and 
power of His goodness. Wherefore religion 
is one virtue. 

Reply Ob}. 2. By the one same act man 
both serves and worships God, for vmrship 
regards the excellence of God, to Whom rever- 
ence is due; while service regards the sub- 
jection of man who, by his condition, is under 
an obligation of showing reverence to God. 
To these two belong all acts ascribed to re- 
ligion, because, by them all, man bears witness 
to the Divine excellence and to his own sub- 
jection to God, either by offering something 
to God, or by assuming something Divine. 

Reply Ob). 3. The worship of religion is 
paid to images, not as considered in them- 
selves, nor as things, but as images leading us 
to God incarnate. Now movement to an 
image as image does not stop at the image, 
but goes on to the thing it represents. Hence 
neither latria nor the virtue of religion is dif- 
ferentiated by the fact that religious worship 
is paid to the images of Christ. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether Religion Is a Special Virtue, 
Distinct from the Others? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that religion 
is not a special virtue distinct from the others. 
Augustine says (De Civ. Dei x. 6) : Any action 
whereby we are united to God in holy fellow- 
ship, is a true sacrifice. But sacrifice belongs 
to religion. Therefore every virtuous deed 
belongs to religion ; and consequently religion 
is not a special virtue. 

Obj. 2. Further, the Apostle says (1 Cor. 
X, 31): Do all to the glory of God. Now it 
belongs to religion to do anything in reverence 
of God, as stated above (A. 1, ad 2; A. 2). 
Therefore religion is not a special virtue. 

Obj. 3. Further, the charity whereby we 
love God is not distinct from the charity 
whereby we love our neighbor. But according 
to Ethic, viii. 8 to be honored is almost to be 
loved. Therefore the religion whereby we honor 
God is not a special virtue distinct from observ- 
ance, or dulia, or piety whereby we honor our 
neighbor. Therefore religion is not a special 
virtue. 

On the contrary, It is reckoned a part of 
justice, distinct from the other parts. 

7 answer that. Since virtue is directed to 
the good, wherever there is a special aspect 
of good, there must be a special virtue. Now 
the good to which religion is directed, is to 
give due honor to God. Again, honor is due 
to someone under the aspect of excellence: 
and to God a singular excellence is compe- 
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tent, since He infinitely surpasses all things 
and exceeds them in every way. Wherefore 
to Him is special honor due : even as in human 
affairs we see that different honor is due to 
different personal excellences, one kind of 
honor to a father, another to the king, and 
so on. Hence it is evident that religion is a 
special virtue. 

Reply Obj. 1 Every virtuous deed is said 
to be a sacrifice, in so far as it is done out of 
reverence of God. Hence this does not prove 
that religion is a general virtue, but that it 
commands all other virtues, as stated above 
(A. 1. ad 1) . 

Reply Obj. 2. Every deed, in so far as it 
is done in God's honor, belongs to religion, 
not as eliciting but as commanding: those 
belong to religion as eliciting which pertain 
to the reverence of God by reason of their 
specific character. 

Reply Obj. 3. The object of love is the 
good, but the object of honor and reverence 
is something excellent. Now God’s goodness 
is communicated to the creature, but the ex- 
cellence of His goodness is not. Hence the 
charity whereby God is loved is not distinct 
from the charity whereby our neighbor is 
loved; whereas the religion whereby God is 
honored, is distinct from the virtues whereby 
we honor our neighbor. 

FIFTH ARTICLE 

Whether Religion Is o Theological Virtue? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that religion 
is a theological virtue. Augustine says (En- 
chir. iii) that God is worshiped by faith, hope 
and charity, which are theological virtues. 
Now it belongs to religion to pay worship to 
God. Therefore religion is a theological virtue. 

Obj. 2. Further, a theological virtue is one 
that has God for its object. Now religion has 
God for its object, since it directs us to God 
alone, as stated above (.\. 1). Therefore re- 
ligion is a theological virtue. 

Obj. 3. Further, every virtue is either 
theological, or intellectual, or moral, as is 
clear from what has been said (I-H, QQ- S7, 
58, 62). Now it is evident that religion is not 
an intellectual virtue, because its perfection 
does not depend on the consideration of truth : 
nor is it a moral virtue, which consists prop- 
erly in observing the mean between too much 
and too little: for one cannot worship God 
too much, according to Ecclus. xliii. 33, Bless- 
ing the Lord, exalt Him as much as you can; 
for He is above all praise. Therefore it re- 
mains that it is a theological virtue. 

On the contrary. It is reckoned a part of 
justice which is a moral virtue. 
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7 ansu'cr that, As stated above (A, 4) re- 
ligion pays due worship to God. Hence tw'o 
things are to be considered in religion : first 
tliat which it offers to God, viz. worship, and 
this is by way of matter and object in re- 
ligion; secondly, that to which something is 
offered, viz. God, to Whom worship is paid. 
And yet the acts whereby God is worshiped 
do not reach out to God himself, as when w'C 
believe God we reach out to Him by believing; 
for which reason it was stated (Q. 1, AA. 1, 
2, 4) that God is the object of faith, not only 
because we believe in a God, but because we 
believe God. 

Nov/ due worship is paid to God, in so far as 
certain acts whereb}- God is worshiped, such 
as the offering of sacrifices and so forth, are 
done out of reverence for God. Hence it is 
evident that God is related to religion not as 
matter or object, but as end : and consequentlj^ 
religion is not a theological virtue whose ob- 
ject is the last end, but a moral virtue which 
is properly about things referred to the end. 

Reply Obj. 1. The power or virtue w'hose 
action deals with an end, moves by its com- 
mand the power or virtue whose action deals 
wdth matters directed to that end. Now the 
theological virtues, faith, hope and charity 
have an act in reference to God as their proper 
object: wherefore, by their command, they 
cause the act of religion, which performs cer- 
tain deeds directed to God : and so Augustine 
says that God is worshiped by faith, hope and 
charity. 

Reply Obj. 2. Religion directs man to God 
not as its object but as its end. 

Reply Obj. 3. Religion is neither a theo- 
logical nor an intellectual, but a moral virtue, 
since it is a part of justice, and observes a 
mean, not in the passions, but in actions di- 
rected to God, by establishing a kind of 
equality in them. And when I say equality, 
I do not mean absolute equality, because it 
is not possible to pay God as much as we owe 
Him, but equality in consideration of man’s 
ability and God’s acceptance. 

And it is possible to have too much in mat- 
ters pertaining to the Divine worship, not as 
regards the circumstance of quantity, but as 
regards other circumstances, as when Divine 
wor‘;hip is paid to whom it is not due, or 
when it is not due, or undulv in respect of 
some other circumstance. 

SIXTH ARTICLE 

Whether Religion Should Be Preferred 
to the Other Moral Virtues? 

We proceed thus to the Sixth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that religion 
should not be preferred to the other moral 


virtues. The perfection of a moral virtue con- 
.‘iists in its observing the mean, as stated in 
Ethic, ii. 6. But religion fails to observe the 
mean of justice, since it does not render an 
absolute equal to God. Therefore religion is 
not more e.xcellent than the other moral vir- 
tues. 

Obj. 2. Further, what is offered by one 
man to another is the more praiseworthy, ac- 
cording as the person it is offered to is in 
greater need: wherefore it is written (Isa. 
Iviii. 7) ; Deal thy bread to the hungry. But 
God needs nothing that we can offer Him, 
according to Ps. xv. 2, I have said: Thou art 
my God, for Thou hast no need oj my goods. 
Therefore religion would seem less praise- 
worthy than the other virtues whereby man’s 
needs are relieved. 

Obj. 3. Further, the greater the obliga- 
tion to do a thing, the less praise does it 
deserve, according to 1 Cor. ix. 16, If I 
preach the Gospel, it is no glory to me: a 
necessity licth upon me. Now the more a 
thing is due, the greater the obligation of pay- 
ing it. Since, then, what is paid to God by 
man is in the highest degree due to Him, it 
would seem that religion is less praiseworthy 
than the other human virtues. 

On the contrary. The precepts pertaining 
to religion are given precedence (Exod. xx) 
as being of greatest importance. Now the 
order of precepts is proportionate to the order 
of virtues, since the precepts of the Law' pre- 
scribe acts of virtue. Therefore religion is the 
chief of the moral virtues. 

I answer that. Whatever is directed to an 
end takes its goodness from being ordered to 
that end ; so that the nearer it is to the end 
the better it is. Now moral virtues, as stated 
above (A. S: Q. 4, A. 7), are about matters 
that are ordered to God as their end. And 
religion approaches nearer to God than the 
other moral virtues, in so far as its actions 
are directlj' and immediately ordered to the 
honor of God. Hence religion excels among 
the moral virtues. 

Reply Obj. 1. Virtue is praised because 
of the w'ill, not because of the ability: and 
therefore if a man fall short of equality which 
is the mean of justice, through lack of ability, 
his virtue deserves no less praise, provided 
there be no failing on the part of his will. 

Reply Obj. 2. In offering a thing to a man 
on account of its usefulness to him, the more 
needy the man the more praiseworthy the 
offering, becau'^e it is more useful : whereas 
we offer a thing to God not on account of its 
usefulness to Him. but for the sake of His 
glory, and on account of its usefulness to us. 

Reply Obj. 3. Where there is an obligation 
to do a thing it loses the luster of supereroga- 
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tion, but not the merit of virtue, provided it 
be done voluntarily. Hence the argument 
proves nothing. 

SEVENTH ARTICLE 
Whether Religion Has an External Act? 

W e proceed thus to the Seventh Article : — 

Objectioii 1 . It would seem that religion 
has not an external act. It is written (Jo. 
iv. 24) : God is a spirit, and they that adore 
Him, must adore Him in spirit and in truth. 
Now external acts pertain, not to the spirit 
but to the body. Therefore religion, to which 
adoration belongs, has acts that are not ex- 
ternal but internal. 

Obj. 2. Further, the end of religion is to 
pay God reverence and honor. Now it would 
savor of irreverence towards a superior, if one 
were to offer him that which properly belongs 
to his inferior. Since then whatever man of- 
fers by bodily actions, seems to be directed 
properly to the relief of human needs, or to 
the reverence of inferior creatures, it would 
seem unbecoming to employ them in showing 
reverence to God. 

ObJ. 3. Further, Augustine ('He Civ. Dei 
vi. 10) commends Seneca for finding fault 
with those who offered to idols those things 
that are wont to be offered to men, because, 
to wit, that which befits mortals is unbecoming 
to immortals. But such things are much less 
becoming to the true God, Who is exalted 
above ail gods.*- Therefore it would seem 
wrong to worship God with bodily actions. 
Therefore religion has no bodily actions. 

On the contrary, It is written (Ps. Ixxxiii. 
3) ; My heart and my flesh have rejoiced in 
the living God. Now just as internal actions 
belong to the heart, so do external actions 
belong to the members of the flesh. Therefore 
it seems that God ought to be worshiped not 
only by internal but also by external actions. 

I answer that. We pay God honor and rev- 
erence, not for His sake (because He is of 
Himself full of glory to which no creature 
can add anything), but for our own sake, be- 
cause by the very fact that we revere and 
honor God, our mind is subjected to Him; 
wherein its perfection consists, since a thing 
is perfected by being subjected to its superior, 
for instance the body is perfected by being 
quickened by the soul, and the air by being 
enlightened bv the sun. Now the human mind, 
in order to be united to God, needs to be 
guided by tbe sensible world, since invisible 
things . . . are ctearlv seen, being understood 
by the things that are made, as the Apostle 
says (Rom i, 20). Wherefore in the Divine 
worship it is necessary to make use of corpo- 

* Ps. xciv. 3. i Dc Affcctihus. 


real things, that man’s mind may be aroused 
thereby, as by signs, to the spiritual acts by 
means of which he is united to God. Therefore 
the internal acts of religion take precedence 
of the others and belong to religion essentially, 
while its external acts are secondary, and 
subordinate to the internal acts. 

Reply Obj. 1. Our Lord is speaking of that 
which is most important and directly intended 
in the worship of God. 

Reply Ob). 2. These external things are 
offered to God, not as though He stood in need 
of them, according to Ps. xlix. 13, Shall I eat 
the flesh of bidlocks? or shall I drink the 
blood of goats? but as signs of the internal 
and spiritual works, which are of themselves 
acceptable to God. Hence Augustine says (He 
Civ. Dei x. 5) : The visible sacrifice is the sac- 
rament or sacred sign of the invisible sacrifice. 

Reply Obj. 3. Idolaters are ridiculed for 
offering to idols things pertaining to men, not 
as signs arousing them to certain spiritual 
things, but as though they were of themselves 
acceptable to the idols ; and still more because 
they were foolish and wicked. 

EIGHTH ARTICLE 

Whether Religion Is the Same As Sanctity? 

We proceed thus to the Eighth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that religion 
is not the same as sanctity. Religion is a 
special virtue, as stated above (A. 4) : whereas 
sanctity is a general virtue, because it makes 
us faithful, and fulfil our just obligations to 
God, according to Andronicus.f Therefore 
sanctity is not the same as religion. 

Obj. 2. Further, sanctity seems to denote 
a kind of purity. For Dionysius says (Div. 
Nom. xii) that sanctity is free from all iin- 
cleanness, and is perfect and altogether un- 
spotted purity. Now purity would seem above 
all to pertain to temperance which repels 
bodily uncleanness. Since then religion be- 
longs to justice, it would seem that sanctity 
is not the same as religion. 

Obj. 3. Further, things that are opposite 
members of a division are not identified with 
one another. But in an enumeration given 
above ((J. 80, ad 4) of the parts of justice, 
sanctity is reckoned as distinct from religion. 
Therefore sanctiW is 'lot the same as religioii. 

On the contrary. It is wuitten (Luke i. 
74, 75) : That . . . we may serve Him . . . in 
holiness and justice. Now^, to serve God be- 
longs to religion, as stated above (A. 1, ad 3; 
A. 3, ad 2). Therefore religion is the same as 
sanctity. 

I answer that, The word sanctity seems to 
have two significations. In one way it denotes 
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purity : and this signification fits in with the 
Greek, for dvio; means uiuoitcd. In another 
way it denotes firmness. \Yherelore in olden 
times the term sancta was applied to such 
things as were upheld by law and were not 
to be violated. Hence a thing is said to be 
sacred (sancitiim) when it is ratified by law. 
Again, in Latin, this word sanctus may be 
connected with purity, if it be re.solved into 
sanguhie tinctus, since, in oJdcn times, those 
•who wished to be purified '■were sprinkled •'with 
the victim’s blood, according to Isidore ( Etym. 
x). In either case tlie signification requires 
sanctity to be ascribed to those things that 
are applied to the Divine worship ; so that 
not onl}' men, but also the temple, vessels 
and such like things are said to be sanctified 
through being applied to the worship of God. 
For purity is necessary in order that the mind 
be applied to God, since the human mind is 
soiled by contact with inferior things, even 
as all things depreciate by admi.xture with 
baser things, for instance, silver by being 
mixed with lead. Now in order for the mind 
to be united to the Supreme Being it must be 
withdrawn from inferior things: and hence 
it is that without purity the mind cannot be 
applied to God. X^Tierefore it is written (Heb. 
xii. 14) : Follow peace •with all men, and holi- 
ness, without which no man shall see God . — 
Again, firmness is required for the mind to be 
applied to God, for it is applied to Him as its 
last end and first beginning, and such things 
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must needs be most immovable. Hence the 
Apostle said (Rom. viii. 38, 39) : / am sure 
that neither death, nor life . . shall separate 
me"'- from the love of God. 

Accordingly, it is by sanctity that the hu- 
man mind applies itself and its acts to God : 
so that it differs from religion not essentially 
but only logically. For it takes the name of 
religion according as it gives God due service 
in matters pertaining specially to the Divine 
worship, such as sacrifices, oblations, and so 
forth ; while it is called sanctity, according 
as man refers to God not only these but also 
the works of the other virtues, or according 
as man by means of certain good works dis- 
poses himself to the worship of God. 

Reply Obj. 1. Sanctity is a special virtue 
according to its essence ; and in this respect 
it is in a way identified with religion. But it 
has a certain generality, in so far as by its 
command it directs the acts of all the virtues 
to the Divine good, even as legal justice is 
said to be a general virtue, in so far as it di- 
rects the acts of all the virtues to the common 
good. 

Reply Obj. 2. Temperance practices purity, 
yet not so as to have the character of sanctity 
unless it be referred to God. Hence of vir- 
ginity itself Augustine says (De Virgin, viii) 
that it is honored not for what it is, but for 
being consecrated to God. 

Reply Obj. 3. Sanctity differs from religion 
as explained above, not really but logically. 
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QUESTION 82 
Of Devotion 

(In Four .Articles) 


We must now consider the acts of religion. 
First, we shall consider the interior acts, 
which, as stated above, are its principal acts ; 
secondly, we shall consider its exterior acts, 
which are secondary. The interior acts of re- 
ligion are seemingly devotion and prayer. Ac- 
cordingly we shall treat first of devotion, and 
afterwards of prayer. 

Under the first head there are four points 
of inquiry; (1) Whether devotion is a special 
act? (2) Whether it is an act of religion? 
(3) Of the cause of devotion? (4) Of its effect? 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether Devotion Is a Special Act? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that devotion 
is not a special act. That which qualifies 
other acts is seemingly not a special act. Now 
* Vulg — shall he able to separate us. 


devotion seems to qualify other acts, for it is 
written (2 Paralip. xxix. 31): All the multi- 
tude offered victims, and praises, and holo- 
causts with a devout mind. Therefore devotion 
is not a special act. 

Obj. 2. Further, no special kind of act is 
common to various genera of acts. But devo- 
tion is common to various genera of acts, 
namely, corporal and spiritual acts: for a 
person is said to meditate devoutly and to 
genuflect devoutly. Therefore devotion is not 
a special act. 

Obj. 3. Further, every special act belongs 
either to an appetitve or to a cognitive virtue 
or power. But devotion belongs to neither, 
as may be seen by going through the various 
species of acts of either faculty, as enumer- 
ated above (P. I, QQ. 78, seqq.; I-II, Q. 23, 
A. 4). Therefore devotion is not a special act. 

On the contrary. Merits are acquired by 
acts as stated above (I-II, Q. 21, .K.K. 3, 4). 
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But devotion has a special reason for merit. 
Therefore devotion is a special act. 

/ answer that, Devotion is derived from 
devote;*' wherefore those persons are said to 
be devout who, in a way, devote themselves 
to God, so as to subject themselves wholly 
to Him. Hence in olden times among the 
heathens a devotee was one who vowed to his 
idols to suffer death for the safety of his army, 
as Livy relates of the two Decii ( Decad. I. 
viii. 9; x. 28). Hence devotion is apparently 
nothing else but the will to give oneself read- 
ily to things concerning the service of God. 
Wherefore it is written (Exod. xxxv. 20, 21) 
that the multitude of the children of Israel 
. . . offered first-fruits to the Lord with a most 
ready and devout mind. Now it is evident 
that the will to do readily what concerns the 
service of God is a special kind of act. There- 
fore devotion is a special act of the will. 

Reply Obj. 1. The mover prescribes the 
mode of the movement of the thing moved. 
Now the will moves the other powers of the 
soul to their acts, and the will, in so far as it 
regards the end, moves both itself and what- 
ever is directed to the end, as stated above 
(I-IT, Q. 9, A. 3), Wherefore, since devotion 
is an act of the will whereby a man offers 
himself for the service of God Who is the last 
end, it follows that devotion prescribes the 
mode to human acts, whether they be acts of 
the will itself about things directed to the end, 
or acts of the other powers that are moved 
by the will. 

Reply Ob). 2. Devotion is to be found in 
various genera of acts, not as a species of 
those genera, but as the motion of the mover 
is found virtually in the movements of the 
things moved. 

Reply Ob'). 3. Devotion is an act of the 
appetitive part of the soul, and is a movement 
of the will, as stated above. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether Devotion Is an Act of Religion? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that devotion 
is not an act of religion. Devotion, as stated 
above (A. 1), consists in giving oneself up to 
God. But this is done chiefly by charity, since 
according to Dionysius (Div. Norn, iv) the 
Divine love produces ecstasy, for it takes the 
lover away from himself and gives him to the 
beloved. Therefore devotion is an act of char- 
ity rather than of religion. 

Obj. 2. Further, charity precedes religion; 
and devotion seems to precede charity ; since, 
in the Scriptures, charity is represented by 
fire, while devotion is signified by fatness 

* The Latin devovere means to vozv. f Cant. viii. 


which is the material of fire.t Therefore devo- 
tion is not an act of religion. 

Obj. 3. Further, by religion man is di- 
rected to God alone, as stated above (Q. 81, 
A. 1). But devotion is directed also to men; 
for we speak of people being devout to certain 
holy men, and subjects are said to be devoted 
to their masters; thus Pope Leo saysj that 
the Jews out of devotion to the Roman laws, 
said: We have no king but Caesar. Therefore 
devotion is not an act of religion. 

On the contrary. Devotion is derived from 
devovere, as stated (A. 1). But a vow is an 
act of religion. Therefore devotion is also an 
act of religion. 

I answer that. It belongs to the same virtue, 
to will to do something, and to have the will 
ready to do it, because both acts have the 
same object. For this reason the Philosopher 
says (Ethic, v. 1) : It is justice whereby men 
both will and do just actions. Now it is evi- 
dent that to do what pertains to the worship 
or service of God, belongs properly to religion, 
as stated above (Q. 81). Wherefore it belongs 
to that virtue to have the will ready to do 
such things, and this is to be devout. Hence 
it is evident that devotion is an act of religion. 

Reply Obj. 1. It belongs immediately to 
charity that man should give himself to God, 
adhering to Him by a union of the spirit ; but 
it belongs immediately to religion, and, 
through the medium of religion, to charity 
which is the principle of religion, that man 
should give himself to God for certain works 
of Divine w'orship. 

Reply Obj. 2. Bodily fatness is produced 
by the natural heat in the process of digestion, 
and at the same time the natural heat thrives, 
as it were, on this fatness. In like manner 
charity both causes devotion (inasmuch as 
love makes one read 3 ^ to serve one’s friend) 
and feeds on devotion. Even so all friendship 
is safeguarded and increased by the practice 
and consideration of friendly deeds. 

Reply Obj. 3. Devotion to God’s holy ones, 
dead or living, does not terminate in them, but 
passes on to God. in so far as w'e honor God 
in His servants. But the devotion of subjects 
to their temporal masters is of another kind, 
just as service of a temporal master differs 
from the service of God. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether Contemplation or Meditation . ; 

Is the Cause of Devotion? ^ 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — ; 

Objection 1. It would seem that contem- 
plation or meditation is not the cause of devo- 
tion. No cause hinders its effect. But subtle, 
6; Ps Ixii, G. t Serm. viii, De Pass. Dorn. 
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considerations about abstract matters are 
often a hindrance to devotion. Therefore con- 
templation or meditation is not the cause of 
devotion. 

Ob']. 2. Further, if contemplation were the 
proper and essential cause of devotion, the 
higher objects of contemplation would arouse 
greater devotion. But the contrary is the case: 
since frequently we are urged to greater devo- 
tion by considering Christ’s Passion and other 
mysteries of His humanity than by considering 
the greatness of His Godhead. Therefore con- 
templation is not the proper cause of devotion. 

Obj. 3. Further, if contemplation were the 
proper cause of devotion, it would follow that 
those who are most apt for contemplation, are 
also most apt for devotion. Yet the contrary 
is to be noticed, for devotion is frequently 
found in men of simplicity and members of 
the female sex, who are defective in contem- 
plation. Therefore contemplation is not the 
proper cause of devotion. 

On the contrary, It is written (Ps. xxxviii. 
A) ■. In my meditation a fire shall flame out. 
But spiritual fire causes devotion. Therefore 
meditation is the cause of devotion. 

I answer that, The extrinsic and chief cause 
of devotion is God, of Whom Ambrose, com- 
menting on Luke ix. 55, says that God calls 
whom He deigns to call, and whom He wills 
He makes religious: the pro jane Samaritans, 
had He so willed, He would have made de- 
vout. But the intrinsic cause on our part must 
needs be meditation or contemplation. For it 
was stated above (A. I) that devotion is an 
act of the will to the effect that man surren- 
ders himself readily to the service of God. 
Now every act of the will proceeds from some 
consideration, since the object of the will is 
a good understood. Wherefore Augustine says 
(De Trin. ix. 12; xv. 23) that the will arises 
jrom the 'intelligence. Consequently medita- 
tion must needs be the cause of devotion, in 
so far as through meditation man conceives 
the thought of surrendering himself to God’s 
service. Indeed a twofold consideration leads 
him thereto. The one is the consideration of 
God’s goodness and loving kindness, according 
to Ps. Ixxii. 28, It is good jor me to adhere to 
my God, to put my hope in the Lord God: 
and this consideration wakens love’*’ which is 
the proximate cause of devotion. The other 
consideration is that of man’s own shortcom- 
ings, on account of which he needs to lean 
on God, according to Ps, cxx. 1, 2, / have lifted 
up my eyes to the mountains, jrom whence 
help shall come to me: my help is from the 
Lord, 'Who made heaven and earth; and this 
con.sideration shuts out presumption whereby 

* DUectio, the interior act of charity, cf. Q. 27. 

§ Oral, ftinchr. de Placilla Imp. 
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man is hindered from submitting to God, be- 
cause he leans on His strength. 

Reply Obj. 1. The consideration of such 
things as are of a nature to awaken our lovef 
of God, causes devotion ; whereas the con- 
sideration of foreign matters that distract the 
mind from such things is a hindrance to de- 
votion. 

Reply Obj. 2. blatters concerning the 
Godhead are, in themselves, the strongest 
incentive to lovef and consequently to devo- 
tion, because God is supremely lovable. Yet 
such is the weakness of the human mind that 
it needs a guiding hand, not only to the knowl- 
edge, but also to the love of Divine things 
by means of certain sensible objects known to 
us. Chief among these is the humanity of 
Christ, according to the words of the Preface,;! 
that through knowing God visibly, we may be 
eaught up to the love of things invisible. 
Wherefore matters relating to Christ’s hu- 
manity are the chief incentive to devotion, 
leading us thither as a guiding hand, although 
devotion itself has for its object matters con- 
cerning the Godhead. 

Reply Obj. 3. Science and anything else 
conducive to greatness, is to man an occasion 
of self-confidence, so that he does not wholly 
surrender himself to God. The result is that 
such like things sometimes occasion a hin- 
drance to devotion ; while in simple souls and 
women devotion abounds by repressing pride. 
If, however, a man perfectly submits to God 
his science or any other perfection, by this 
very fact his devotion is increased. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether Joy Is an Effect of Devotion? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article ; — 

Objection 1. It would seem that joy is not 
an effect of devotion. As stated above (A. 3, 
ad 2), Christ’s Passion is the chief incentive 
to devotion. But the consideration thereof 
causes an affliction of the soul, according to 
Lament, iii. 19, Remember my poverty . . . 
the wormwood and the gall, which refers to 
the Passion, and afterwards (verse 20) it is 
said: / will be mindful and remember, and my 
soul shall languish within me. Therefore de- 
light or joy is not the effect of devotion. 

Obj. 2. Further, devotion consists chiefly 
in an interior sacrifice of the spirit. But it is 
written (Ps. 1. 19) ; A sacrifice to God is an 
afflicted spirit. Therefore affliction is the ef- 
fect of devotion rather than gladness or joy. 

Obj. 3. Further, Gregory of Nyssa says 
(De Homine xii) § that just as laughter pro- 
ceeds from joy, so tears and groans are signs 
t Ibid. t Preface for Christmastide. 
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of sorrow. But devotion makes some people 
shed tears. Therefore gladness or joy is not 
the effect of devotion. 

On the contrary. We say in the Collect*: 
That we who are punished by fasting may be 
comforted by a holy devotion. 

I answer that, The direct and principal effect 
of devotion is the spiritual joy of the mind, 
though sorrow is its secondary and indirect ef- 
fect. For it has been slated (A. 3) that devotion 
is caused by a twofold consideration : chiefly by 
the consideration of God’s goodness, because 
this consideration belongs to the term, as it 
were, of the movement of the will in surrender- 
ing itself to God, and the direct result of this 
consideration is joy, according to Ps. Ixxvi. 4 , 1 
remembered God, and was delighted ; but acci- 
dentally this consideration causes a certain sor- 
row in those who do not yet enjoy God fully, 
according to Ps. xli. 3, My soul hath thirsted 
after the strong living God, and afterwards it 
is said (verse 4): My tears have been my 
bread, etc. — Secondarily devotion is caused, 
as stated (A. 3), by the consideration of one’s 
own failings; for this consideration regards 
the term from which man withdraws by the 
movement of his devout will, in that he trusts 
not in himself, but subjects himself to God. 
This consideration has an opposite tendency 
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to the first: for it is of a nature to cause sor- 
row directly (when one thinks over one’s 
own failings), and joy accidentally, namely, 
through hope of the Divine assistance. It is 
accordingly evident that the first and direct 
effect of devotion is joy, while the secondary 
and accidental effect is that sorrow which is 
according to God.\ 

Reply Obj. 1. In the consideration of 
Christ’s Passion there is something that causes 
sorrow, namely, the human defect, the removal 
of which made it necessary for Christ to suf- 
fer!; and there is something that causes joy, 
namely, God’s loving-kindness to us in giving 
us such a deliverance. 

Reply Obf. 2. The spirit which on the one 
hand is afflicted on account of the defects of 
the present life, on the other hand is rejoiced 
by the consideration of God’s goodness, and 
by the hope of the Divine help. 

Reply Obf. 3. Tears are caused not only 
through sorrow, but also through a certain 
tenderness of the affections, especially when 
one considers something that gives joy mixed 
with pain. Thus men are wont to shed tears 
through a sentiment of piety, when they re- 
cover their children or dear friends, whom 
they thought to have lost. In this way tears 
arise from devotion. 


QUESTION 83 
Of Prayer 

(In Seventeen Articles) 


We must now consider prayer, under which 
head there are seventeen points of inquiry: 

(I) Whether prayer is an act of the appetitive 
or of the cognitive power? (2) Whether it is 
fitting to pray to God? (3) Whether prayer 
is an act of religion? (4) Whether we ought 
to pray to God alone? (5) Whether we ought 
to ask for something definite when we pray? 
(6) Whether we ought to ask for temporal 
things when we pray? (7) Whether we ought 
to pray for others? (8) Whether we ought to 
pray for our enemies? (9) Of the seven peti- 
tions of the Lord’s Prayer. (10) Whether 
prayer is proper to the rational creature? 

(II) Whether the saints in heaven pray for 
us? (12) Whether prayer should be vocal? 

(13) Whether attention is requisite in prayer? 

(14) Whether prayer should last a long 
time? (IS) Whether prayer is meritorious? § 
(16) Whether sinners impetrate anything from 
God by praying?** (17) Of the different kinds 
of prayer. 

* Thursday after fourth Sunday of Lent, 
t Luke xxiv. 25. 


FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether Proyer Is on Act of the Appetitive Power? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Obfectio7i 1. It would seem that prayer is 
an act of the appetitive power. It belongs to 
prayer to be heard. Now it is the desire that 
is heard by God, according to Ps. ix. 38, The 
Lord hath heard the desire of the poor. There- 
fore prayer is desire. But desire is an act of 
the appetitive power: and therefore prayer 
is also. 

Obj. 2. Further, Dionysius says (Div. 
Norn, iii) : It is useful to begin everything 
with prayer, because thereby we surrender 
ourselves to God and unite ourselves to Him. 
Now union with God is effected by love which 
belongs to the appetitive power. Therefore 
prayer belongs to the appetitive power. 

Obj. 3. Further, the Philosopher states (De 
Anima iii. 6) that there are two operations of 
the intellective part. Of these the first is the 
t 2 Cor. vii. 10. 

§ Art. IG. ** Art. 15. 
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understanding oj indivisibles, by which opera- 
tion we apprehend what a thing is; while the 
second is synthesis and analysis, whereby we 
apprehend that a thing is or is not. To these 
a third may be added, namely, reasoning, 
whereby we proceed from the known to the 
unknown. Now prayer is not reducible to 
any of these operations. Therefore it is an 
operation, not of the intellective, but of the 
appetitive power. 

On the contrary, Isidore says (Etyni. x) 
that to pray is to speak. Now speech belongs 
to the intellect. Therefore prayer is an act, 
not of the appetitive, but of the intellective 
power. 

I answer that. According to Cassiodorus 
prayer (oratioi is spoken reason (oris ratio). 
Now the speculative and practical reason dif- 
fer in this, that the speculative merely appre- 
hends its object, whereas the practical reason 
not only apprehends but causes. Now one 
thing is the cause of another in two ways; 
first perfectly, when it necessitates its effect, 
and this happens when the effect is wholly 
subject to the power of the cause ; secondh' 
imperfectly, by merely disposing to the effect, 
for the reason that the effect is not wholl}' 
subject to the power of the cause. Accordingly 
in this way the reason is cause of certain 
things in two ways : first, by imposing neces- 
sity; and in this way it belongs to reason, to 
command not only the lower powers and the 
members of the body, but al.-o human sub- 
jects, which indeed is done by commanding ; 
secondly, by leading up to the effect, and, in 
a way, disposing to it. and in this sense the 
reason asks for something to be done by 
things not subject to it, whether they be its 
equals or its superiors. Now both of these, 
namely, to command and to ask or beseech, 
imply a certain ordering, seeing that man pro- 
poses something to be effected by something 
else, wherefore they pertain to the reason to 
which it belongs to set in order. For this 
reason the Philosopher says f Ethic, i. 13) that 
the reason exhorts us to do what is best. 

Now in the present instance we are speak- 
ing of prayer t as signifying a beseeching or 
petition, in w^hich =ense .\uaustinet says (Dp 
Verb. Dom.) that prayer /r a petition, and 
Damascene states (De Fide Orthod. iii. 24) 
that to pray is to ask hecoming things oj God. 
Accordingly it is evident that prayer, as we 
speak of it now, is an art reason. 

Reply Ohj. 1. The T.ord is said to hear 
the desire of the poor, either because desire is 
the cause of their petition, since a petition is 
like the interpreter of a desire, or in order 

* Comment, in Ps. xxxviif 13 


to show how speedily they are heard, since 
no sooner do the poor desire something than 
God hears them before they put up a prayer, 
according to the saying of Isaias (Ixv. 24), 
.4nd it shall conic to pass that before they 
call, / will hear. 

Reply Oh). 2. .‘\s stated above (P. I, Q. 82, 
A. 4; I-II, Q. 9, A. I. ad 3). the will moves 
the reason to its end; wherefore nothing hin- 
ders the act of reason, under the motion of 
the w'ill, from tending to an end such as char- 
ity which is union with God. Now prayer 
tends to God through being moved by the 
will of charity, as it W'ere, and this in twm 
ways. First, on the part of the object of our 
petition, because when we pray we ought prin- 
cipally to ask to be united to God, according 
to Ps. xxvi. 4. One thing I have asked oj the 
Lord, this will I seek after, that I may dwell 
in the house oj the Lord all the days oj my 
life. Secondly, on the part of the petitioner, 
who ought to approach the person whom he 
petitions, either locally, as when he petitions 
a man, or mentally, as when he petitions God. 
Hence Dionysius says (ibid.) that when we 
call upon God in our prayers, we unveil our 
mind in His presence: and in the same sense 
Damascene says (loc. cit.) that prayer is the 
raising up oj the mind to God. 

Reply Obj 3. These three acts belong to 
the speculative reason, but to the practical 
reason it belongs in addition to cause some- 
thing by w'ay of command or of petition, as 
stated above. 

SECOND ARTICLE 
Wheftier It Is Becoming to Pray? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that it is un- 
becoming to pray. Prayer seems to be neces- 
sary in order that we may make our needs 
known to the person to whom we pray. But 
according to Alatth. vi. 32, Your Father know- 
eth that you have need oj all these things. 
Therefore it is not becoming to pray to God. 

Obj. 2. Further, by prayer we bend the 
mind of the person to whom we pray, so that 
be may do what is asked of him. But God’s 
mind is unchangeable and inflexible, according 
to 1 Kings XV. 29, But the Trhtmpher in Israel 
W'U not share, and will not be moved to re- 
pentance Therefore it is not fitting that we 
should nrav to Gorl. 

Oh). 3. Further, it is more liberal to give 
to one that asks not, than to one who asks, 
because, according to Seneca (De Benefic. 
ii. 1), nothing is bought more dearly than 


t This last paragraph refers to the Latin worrl orctio (prayer) which originally signifie-l a speech, being 
'‘enverl m the first instance from os, oris (the moulli). ^ Rabanus, De Ufjiv. vi. 14. 
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what is bought with prayers. But God is su- 
premely liberal. Therefore it would seem un- 
becoming to pray to God. 

On the contrary, It is written (Luke xviii. 
1) : We ought always to pray, and not to 
faint. 

I answer that, Among the ancients there 
was a threefold error concerning prayer. Some 
held that human affairs are not ruled by Di- 
vine providence ; whence it would follow that 
it is useless to pray and to worship God at all ; 
of these it is written (iNIalach. iii. 14) : You 
have said: He laborcth in vain that serveth 
God. Another opinion held that all things, 
even in human affairs, happen of necessity, 
whether by reason of the unchangeableness of 
Divine providence, or through the compelling 
influence of the stars, or on account of the 
connection of causes: and this opinion also 
excluded the utility of prayer. There was a 
third opinion of those who held that human 
affairs are indeed ruled by Divine providence, 
and that they do not happen of necessity ; 
yet they deemed the disposition of Divine 
providence to be changeable, and that it is 
changed by prayers and other things pertain- 
ing to the worship of God. All these opinions 
were disproved in the First Part (Q. 19, 
A.A. 7, 8; Q. 22, AA. 2, 4 ; Q. 115, A. 6; 
Q. 116). Wherefore it behooves us so to ac- 
count for the utility of prayer as neither to 
impose necessity on human affairs subject to 
Divine providence, nor to imply changeable- 
ness on the part of the Divine disposition. 

In order to throw light on this question we 
must consider that Divine providence dis- 
poses not only what effects shall take place, 
but also from what causes and in what order 
these effects shall proceed. Xow among other 
causes human acts are the causes of certain 
effects. Wherefore it must be that men do 
certain actions, not that thereby they may 
change the Divine disposition, but that by 
those actions they may achieve certain effects 
according to the order of the Divine disposi- 
tion : and the same is to be said of natural 
causes. And so is it with regard to prayer. 
For we pray, not that we may change the 
Divine disposition, but that we may impe- 
f>-nte that which God has disposed to be ful- 
filled by our prayers, in other words that by 
asking, men may deserve to rcc'’ive what Al- 
m.ighty God from eternity has disposed to 
gh'p. as Greororv s.nvs fD’al. i. 8). 

Reply Ob}. 1. We need to nray to God. 
not in order to make known to Him our needs 
or dps'res. hut that we ourselves mav be re- 
minded of the necessity of having recourse 
to God’s help in these matters 

Reply Obj. 2. As stated above, our motive 
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in praying is, not that we may change the 
Divine disposition, but that, by our prayers, 
we may obtain what God has appointed. 

Reply Obj. 3. God bestows many thing? 
on us out of His liberality, even without our 
asking for them; but that He wishes to be- 
stow certain things on us at our asking, is for 
the sake of our good, namely, that we may 
acquire confidence in having recourse to God, 
and that we may recognize in Him the Author 
of our goods. Hence Chrysostom says :* 
Think what happiness is granted thee, what 
honor bestowed on thee, when thou conversest 
with God in prayer, when thou talkest with 
Christ, when thou askest what thou wilt, what- 
ever thou desirest. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether Prayer Is an Act at Religion? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that prayer is 
not an act of religion. Since religion is a part 
of justice, it resides in the will as in its sub- 
ject. But prayer belongs to the intellective 
part, as stated above (A. 1). Therefore prayer 
seems to he an act, not of religion, but of the 
gift of understanding whereby the mind as- 
cends to God. 

Obj. 2. Further, the act of latria falls 
under a necessity of precept. But prayer does 
not seem to come under a necessity of precept, 
but to come from the mere will, since it is 
nothing else than a petition for what we will. 
Therefore prayer seemingly is not an act of 
religion. 

Obj. 3. Further, it seems to belong to re- 
ligion that one ofers worship aiid ceremonial 
rites to the Godhead.f But prayer seems not 
tc offer anything to God, but to ask to obtain 
something from Him. Therefore prayer is not 
an act of religion. 

On the contrary, It is written (Ps. cxl. 2) : 
Let my prayer be directed as incense in Thy 
sight: and a gloss on the passage says that 
it was to signify this that under the Old Law 
incense was said to be offered for a sweet smell 
to the Lord. No^v this belongs to religion 
Therefore prayer is an act of religion. 

I answer that. Vs stated above (Q. 81. 
.'VA. 2. 4), it belongs properly to religioii to 
show honor to God, wherefore all those things 
through which reverence is shown to God, 
belong to rehgion. Xow man shows reverence 
to God bv meins of prayer, in so far a^;<he 
subieefs himself to Him, and by praying con- 
fesses that he needs Him as the Author of his 
goods. Hence it is evident that prayer is prop- 
erly an art of religion. 

Reply Obj. 1. The will moves the other 


* Implicitly (Horn ii de Oral • TJom xxx. in Genes 'i Cf Caleit. Aur. on Luke xviii. + Cicero, Rhet. ii. -"S 
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powers of the soul to its end, as stated above 
(Q. S2, A. 1, ad 1), and therefore religion, 
which is in the wall, directs the acts of the 
other powers to the reverence of God. Now 
among the other powers of the soul the intel- 
lect is the highest, and the nearest to the wall ; 
and consequently after devotion which belongs 
to the w'ill, prayer wdiich belongs to the in- 
tellective part is the chief of the acts of re- 
ligion, since by it religion directs man’s intel- 
lect to God. 

Reply Ob]. 2. It is a matter of precept not 
only that we should ask for what we desire, 
but also that we should desire aright. But to 
desire comes under a precept of charity, 
whereas to ask comes under a precept of re- 
ligion, which precept is expressed in hlatth. 
vii. 7, where it is said; Ask and ye shall 
receive.* 

Reply Obj. 3. By praying man surrenders 
his mind to God, since he subjects it to Him 
with reverence and, so to speak, presents it to 
Him, as appears from the words of Dionysius 
quoted above (A. 1, Obj. 2). Wherefore just 
as the human mind excels exterior things, 
w^hether bodily members, or those external 
things that are employed for God’s service, 
so too, prayer surpasses other acts of religion. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether We Ought to Pray to God Alone? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that we ought 
to pray to God alone. Prayer is an act of re- 
ligion, as stated above (A. 3). But God alone 
is to be worshiped by religion. Therefore 
we should pray to God alone. 

Obj. 2. Further, it is useless to pray to one 
who is ignorant of the prayer. But it belongs 
to God alone to know one’s prayer, both be- 
cause frequently prayer is uttered by an in- 
terior act which God alone knows, rather than 
by words, according to the saying of the Apos- 
tle (1 Cor. xiv. 15), / ivill pray with the spirit, 
/ will pray also with the understanding : and 
again because, as Augustine says (De Cura 
pro mortuis, xiii) the dead, even the saints, 
know not what the living, even their own chil- 
dren, are doing. Therefore we ought to pray 
to God alone. 

Obj. 3. Further, if we pray to any of the 
saints, this is only because they are united to 
God. Now some yet living in this world, or 
even some who are in Purgatory, are closely 
united to God by grace, and yet we do not 
pray to them. Therefore neither should we 
pray to the saints who are in Paradise. 

On the contrary. It is written (Job v. l), 

* Vulg. Ask and it shall be given you. 
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Call . . . if there be any that will answer thee, 
and turn to some of the saints. 

I answer that. Prayer is offered to a person 
in two ways; first, as to be fulfilled by him, 
secondly^ as to be obtained through him. In 
the first way we offer prayer to God alone, 
since all our pray^ers ought to be directed to 
the acquisition of grace and glory, which God 
alone gives, according to Ps. Ixxxiii. 12, The 
Lord will give grace and glory. But in the 
second way we pray to the saints, whether 
angels or men, not that God may^ through 
them know our petitions, but that our prayers 
may be effective through their prayers and 
merits. Hence it is written (Apoc. viii. 4) 
that the smoke of the incense, namely the 
prayers of the saints ascended up before God. 
This is also clear from the very' style em- 
ploy'ed by the Church in praying; since we 
beseech the Blessed Trinity to have mercy on 
ns, while we ask any of the saints to pray 
for us. 

Reply Obj. 1. To Him alone do we offer 
religious worship when praying, from Whom 
we seek tc obtain what we pray for, because 
by so doing we confess that He is the Author 
of our goods : but not to those whom we call 
upon as our advocates in God’s presence. 

Reply Obj. 2. The dead, if we consider their 
natural condition, do not know what takes 
place in this world, especially the interior 
movements of the heart. Nevertheless, ac- 
cording to Gregory (Moral, xii. 21), whatever 
it is fitting the blessed should know about 
what happens to us, even as regards the in- 
terior movements of the heart, is made known 
to them in the Word : and it is most becoming 
to their exalted position that they should 
know the petitions we make to them by word 
or thought; and consequently the petitions 
which we raise to them are known to them 
through Divine manifestation. 

Reply Obj. 3. Those who are in this world 
or in Purgatory, do not yet enjoy the vision 
of the Word, so as to be able to know what 
we think or say. Wherefore we do not seek 
their assistance by praying to them, but ask 
it of the living by speaking to them. 

FIFTH ARTICLE 

Whether We Ought to Ask for Something Definite 
When We Pray? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that we ought 
not to ask for anything definite when we pray 
to God. According to Damascene (De Fide 
Orthod. iii. 24), to pray is to ask becoming 
things of God ; wherefore it is useless to pray 
for what is inexpedient, according to James 
iv. 3, You ask, and receive not: because you 
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ask amiss. Now according to Rom. viii. 26, 
we know not what we should pray for as we 
ought. Therefore we ought not to ask for any- 
thing definite when we pray. 

Obj. 2. Further, tho!5e who ask another per- 
son for something definite strive to incline his 
will to do what they wish themselves. But 
we ought not to endeavor to make God will 
what we will ; on the contrary, we ought to 
strive to will what He wills, according to a 
gloss on Ps. xxxii. 1, Rejoice in the Lord, O ye 
just. Therefore we ought not to ask God for 
anything definite when we pray. 

Obj. 3. Further, evil things are not to be 
sought from God ; and as to good things, God 
Himself invites us to take them. Now it is 
useless to ask a person to give you what he 
invites you to take. Therefore we ought not 
to ask God for anything definite in our 
prayers. 

On the contrary. Our Lord (Matth. vi and 
Luke xi) taught His disciples to ask definitely 
for those things which are contained in the 
petitions of the Lord’s Prayer. 

7 answer that, According to Valerius iMaxi- 
mus,* Socrates deemed that we shoidd ask 
the immortal gods for nothing else but that 
they should grant us good things, because they 
at any rate know what is good for each one, 
whereas when we pray we frequently ask for 
what it had been better for us not to obtain. 
This opinion is true to a certain extent, as to 
those things which may have an evil result, 
and which man may use ill or well, such as 
riches, by which, as stated by the same author- 
ity (ibid.), many have come to an evil end; 
honors, which have ruined many; power, of 
which we frequently witness the unhappy re- 
sults ; splendid marriages, which sometimes 
bring about the total wreck of a family. Nev- 
ertheless there are certain goods which man 
cannot ill use, because they cannot have an 
evil result. Such are those which are the ob- 
ject of beatitude and whereby we merit it: 
and these the saints seek absolutely when 
they pray, as in Ps. Ixxix. 4, Show us Thy 
face, and we shall be saved, and again in Ps. 
cxviii. 35, Lead me into the path of Thy com- 
mandments. 

Reply Obj. 1. Although man cannot by 
himself know what he ought to pray for, the 
Spirit, as stated in the same passage, helpeth 
our infirmity, since by inspiring us with holy 
desires. He makes us ask for what is right. 
Hence our Lord said (Jo. iv. 24) that true 
adorers must adore . . . in spirit and in truth. 

Reply Obj. 2. When in our prayers we ask 
for things concerning our salvation, we con- 
form our will to God’s, of Whom it is written 

* Fact, ct Diet. Memor. vii. 2. 
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(1 Tim. ii. 4) that He will have all men to 
be saved. 

Reply Obj. 3. God so invites us to take 
good things, that we may approach to them 
not by the steps of the body, but by pious de- 
sires and devout prayers. 

SIXTH ARTICLE 

Whether Man Ought to Ask God for Temporal 
Things When He Proys? 

We proceed thus to the Sixth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that man ought 
not to ask God for temporal things when he 
prays. We seek what we ask for in prayer. 
But we should not seek for temporal things, 
for it is written (Matth. vi. 33) : Seek ye . . . 
first the kingdom of God, and His justice: 
and all these things shall be added unto you, 
that is to say, temporal things, which, says He, 
we are not to seek, but they will be added to 
what we seek. Therefore temporal things are 
not to be asked of God in prayer. 

Obj. 2. Further, no one asks save for that 
which he is solicitous about. Now we ought 
not to have solicitude for temporal things, ac- 
cording to the saying of Matth. vi. 25, Be not 
solicitous for your life, what you shall eat. 
Therefore we ought not to ask for temporal 
things when we pray. 

Obj. 3. Further, by prayer our mind should 
be raised up to God. But by asking for tem- 
poral things, it descends to things beneath it, 
against the saying of the Apostle (2 Cor. 
iv. 18), While we look not at the things which 
are seen, but at the things which are not 
seen. For the things which are seen are tem- 
poral, but the things which are not seen are 
eternal. Therefore man ought not to ask God 
for temporal things when he prays. 

Obj. 4. Further, man ought not to ask of 
God other than good and useful things. But 
sometimes temporal things, when we have 
them, are harmful, not only in a spiritual 
sense, but also in a material sense. Therefore 
we should not ask God for them in our prayers. 

On the contrary. It is written (Prov. 
XXX. 8) : Give me ofily the necessaries of life. 

I answer that, As .Augustine says ( ad Pro- 
bani, de orando Detim, Ep. c.xxx. 12) ; It is 
lawful to pray for what it is law fid to desire. 
Now it is lawful to desire temporal things, 
not indeed principally, by placing our end 
therein, but as helps whereby we are assisted 
in tending towards beatitude, in so far, to ’^t, 
as they are the means of supporting the life 
of the body, and are of service to us as instru- 
ments in performing acts of virtue, as also Ae 
Philosopher states (Ethic, i. 8). Augustine 
too says the same to Proba (ibid. 6, 7) when 
be states that it is not unbecoming for any- 
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one to desire enough for a livelihood, and no 
more; for this sufficiency Is desired, not for 
its own sake, but for the welfare of the body, 
or that we should desire to he clothed in a way 
befitting one’s station, so as not to be out of 
keeping with those among whom we have to 
live. Accordingly ice ought to pray that we 
may keep these things if ive have them, and 
if we have them not, that we may gain pos- 
session of them. 

Reply Obj. 1. We should seeh temporal 
things not in the first but in the second place. 
Hence Augustine says (De Serm. Dorn, in 
Monte ii. 16) ; When He says that this (i. e., 
the kingdom of God) is to he sought first. He 
implies that the other (i.e., temporal goods) 
is to be sought afterwards, not in time but in 
importance, this as being our good, the other 
as our need. 

Reply Obj. 2. Not all solicitude about tem- 
poral things is forbidden, but that which is 
superfluous and inordinate, as stated above 
(Q. 5S, A. 6). 

Reply Obf. 3. When our mind is intent on 
temporal things in order that it may rest in 
them, it remains immersed therein ; but when 
it is intent on them in relation to the acquisi- 
tion of beatitude, it is not lowered by them, 
but raises them to a higher level. 

Reply Obf. A. From the very fact that we 
ask for temporal things not as the principal 
object of our petition, but as subordinate to 
something else, we ask God for them in the 
sense that they may be granted to us in so far 
as they are expedient for salvation. 

SEVENTH ARTICLE 

Whether We Ought to Pray for Others? 

TFe proceed thus to the Seventh Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that we ought 
not to pray for others. In praying we ought 
to conform to the pattern given by Our Lord. 
Now in the Lord's Prayer we make petitions 
for ourselves, not for others ; thus we say : 
Give us this day our daily bread, etc. There- 
fore we should not pray for others. 

Obj. 2. Further, prayer is offered that it 
may be heard. Now one of the conditions re- 
quired for prayer that it may be heard is that 
one pray for oneself, wherefore .Augustine in 
commenting on Jo. xvi. 23, If you ask the 
Father anything in My name He will give it 
you, says (Tract, cii) : Everyone is heard 
■when he prays for himself, not ivher he prays 
for all; wherefore fie does not say simply, 
“He will give it,” but “He •will give it yoti.” 
Therefore it would seem that we ought not to 
pray for others, but only for ourselves. 


Obj. 3. Further, we are forbidden to pray 
for others, if they are wicked, according to 
Jerem. vii. 16, Therefore do not then pray for 
this people, . . . and do not ivithstand Me, 
for / will not hear thee. On the other hand we 
are not bound to pray for the good, since they 
are heard when they pray for themselves. 
Therefore it would seem that we ought not to 
pray for others. 

On the contrary, It is written (James 
v. 16) : Pray one for another, that you may 
be saved. 

I ansiver that, As stated above (A. 6), when 
we pray we ought to ask for what we ought 
to desire. Now we ought to desire good things 
not only for ourselves, but also for others ; for 
this is essential to the love which we owe to our 
neighbor, as stated above (QQ. 25, AA. 1, 12; 
27, .A. 2 ; 31, A. 1). Therefore charity requires 
us to pray for others. Hence Chrysostom says 
(Horn, xiv, in Matth.)* : Necessity binds us 
to pray for ourselves, fraternal charity urges 
us to pray for others: and the prayer that fra- 
ternal charity proffers is sweeter to God than 
that -which is the outcome of necessity. 

Reply Obj. 1. As Cyprian says (De Oral. 
Dorn.), Wc say “Our Father” and not “My 
Father,” “Give us” and not “Give me,” be- 
cause the Master of unity did not wish us to 
pray privately, that is for ourselves alone, for 
He -wished each one to pray for all, even as 
He Himself bore all in one. 

Reply Obf. 2. It is a condition of prayer 
that one pray for oneself: not as though it 
were necessary in order that prayer be merito- 
rious, but as being necessary in order that 
prayer may not fail in its effect of impetration. 
For it sometimes happens that we pray for an- 
other with piety and perseverance, and ask 
for things relating to his salvation, and yet 
it is not granted on account of some obstacle 
on the part of the person we are praying for, 
according to Jerem. xv. 1, If Moses and Sam- 
uel shall stand before Me, My soul is not to- 
wards this people. .And yet the prayer will be 
meritorious for the person who prays thus 
out of charity, according to Ps. xxxiv. 13, My 
prayer shad be turned into my bosom, i.e., 
though it profit them not, / am not deprived 
of my reward, as the gloss expounds it. 

Reply Obj. 3. "We ought to pray even for 
sinners, that they may be converted, and for 
the just that they may persevere and advance 
in holiness. Yet those who pray are heard not 
for all sinners but for some: since they are 
heard for the predestined, but not for those who 
are foreknown to death ; even as the correction 
whereby we correct the brethren, has an effect 
in the predestined but not in the reprobate, 
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according to Eccles. vii. 14, No man can cor- 
rect whom God hath despised. Hence it is 
written (1 Jo. v. 16) ; He that knoweth his 
brother to sin a sin which is not to death, let 
him ask, and life shall be given to him, who 
sinneth not to death. Now just as the benefit 
of correction must not be refused to any man 
so long as he lives here below, because we can- 
not distinguish the predestined from the repro- 
bate, as Augustine says (De Correp. et 
Grat. xv), so too no man should be denied the 
help of prayer. 

We ought also to pray for the just for three 
reasons : First, because the prayers of a mul- 
titude are more easily heard, wherefore a gloss 
on Rom. xv. 30, Help me in your prayers, 
says: The Apostle rightly tells the lesser 
brethren to pray for him, for many lesser 
ones, if they be united together in one mind, 
become great, and it is impossible for the 
prayers of a multitude not to obtain that 
which is possible to be obtained by prayer. 
Secondly, that many may thank God for the 
graces conferred on the just, which graces 
conduce to the profit of many, according to 
the Apostle (2 Cor. i. 11). Thirdly, that the 
more perfect may not wax proud, seeing that 
they find that they need the prayers of the 
less perfect. 

EIGHTH ARTICLE 

Whether We Ought to Pray for Our Enemies? 

We proceed thus to the Eighth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that we ought 
not to pray for our enemies. According to 
Rom. XV. 4, what things soever ivcre written, 
were written for our learning. Now Holy Writ 
contains many imprecations against enemies; 
thus it is written (Ps. vi. 11) : Let all my 
enemies be ashamed and be .. . troubled, let 
them be ashamed and be troubled* very 
speedily. Therefore we too should pray 
against rather than for our enemies. 

Obj. 2. Further, to be revenged on one’s 
enemies is harmful to them. But holy men 
seek vengeance of their enemies according to 
Apoc. vi. 10, How long, . . . dost Thou not 
. . . revenge our blood on them that dwell on 
earth? Wherefore they rejoice in being re- 
venged on their enemies, according to Ps. 
Ivii. 11, The just shall rejoice when he shall 
see the revenge. Therefore we should not pray 
for our enemies, but against them. 

Obj. 3. Further, man’s deed should not be 
contrary to his prayer. Now sometimes men 
lawfully attack their enemies, else all wars 
would be unlawful, which is opposed to what 
we have said above (Q. 40, A. 1). Therefore 
we should not pray for our enemies. 

’•‘Vulg . — Let them be turned back and be ashamed. 
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On the contrary, It is written (Matth. 
V. 44) : Pray for them that persecute and ca- 
lumniate you. 

I answer that. To pray for another is an 
act of charity, as stated above (A. 7). Where- 
fore we are bound to pray for our enemies in 
the same manner as we are bound to love 
them. Now it was explained above in the 
treatise on charity (Q. 25, AA. 8, 9), how we 
are bound to love our enemies, namely, that 
we must love in them their nature, not their 
sin ; and that to love our enemies in general is 
a matter of precept, while to love them in the 
individual is not a matter of precept, except 
in the preparedness of the mind, so that a 
man must be prepared to love his enemy even 
in the individual and to help him in a case 
of necessity, or if his enemy should beg his 
forgiveness. But to love one’s enemies abso- 
lutely in the individual, and to assist them, is 
an act of perfection. 

In like manner it is a matter of obligation 
that we should not exclude our enemies from 
the general prayers which we offer up for 
others: but it is a matter of perfection, and 
not of obligation, to pray for them individ- 
ually, except in certain special cases. 

Reply Obj. 1. The imprecations contained 
in Holy Writ may be understood in four ways. 
First, according to the custom of the prophets 
to foretell the future under the veil of an 
imprecation, as Augustine states {De Serm. 
Dom. in Monte i. 21). Secondly, in the sense 
that certain temporal evils are sometimes in- 
flicted by God on the wicked for their correc- 
tion. Thirdly, because they are understood to 
be pronounced, not against the men them- 
selves, but against the kingdom of sin, with 
the purpose, to wit, of destroying sin by the 
correction of men. Fourthly, by way of con- 
formity of our will to the Divine justice with 
regard to the damnation of those who are ob- 
stinate in sin. 

Reply Obj. 2. As Augustine states in the 
same book (i. 22), the martyrs’ vengeance is 
the overthrow of the kingdom of sin, because 
they suffered so much while it reigned: or as 
he says again (QQ. Vet. et Nov. Test. Ixviii), 
their prayer for vengeance is expressed not in 
words but in their minds, even as the blood 
of Abel cried from the earth. They rejoice 
in vengeance not for its own sake, but for 
the sake of Divine justice. 

Reply Obi. 3. It is lawful to attack oiie^ 
enemies, that they may be restrained 
sin: and this is for their own good ahd^fbr 
the good of others. Consequently it is even 
lawful in praying to ask that temporal evils 
be inflicted on our enemies in order that they 
mav mend their ways. Thus prayer and deed 
will not be contrary to one another. 
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NINTH ARTICLE 

Whetlier the Seven Petitions of the Lord's Prayer 
Are Fittingly Assigned? 

We proceed thus to the Ninth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the seven 
petitions of the Lord’s Prayer are not fittingly 
assigned. It is useless to ask for that to be 
hallowed which is always holy. But the name 
of God is always holy, according to Luke i. 49, 
Holy is His name. Again, His kingdom is 
e\'erlasting, according to Ps. cxliv. 13, Thy 
kingdom is a kingdom of all ages. Again, 
God’s will is always fulfilled, according to Isa. 
xlvi. 10, All My will shall be done. Therefore 
it is useless to ask for the name of God to be 
hallowed, for His kingdom to come, and for 
His will to be done. 

Obj. 2. Further, one must withdraw from 
evil before attaining good. Therefore it seems 
unfitting for the petitions relating to the at- 
tainment of good to be set forth before those 
relating to the removal of evil. 

Obj. 3. Further, one asks for a thing that it 
may be given to one. Now the chief gift of 
God is the Holy Ghost, and those gifts that 
we receive through Him. Therefore the peti- 
tions seem to be unfittingly assigned, since 
they do not correspond to the gifts of the 
Holy Ghost. 

Obj. 4. Further, according to Luke, only 
five petitions are mentioned in the Lord’s 
Prayer, as appears from the eleventh chapter. 
Therefore it was superfluous for Matthew to 
mention seven. 

Obj. 5. Further, it seems useless to seek to 
win the benevolence of one who forestalls us 
by his benevolence. Now God forestalls us by 
His benevolence, since He first hath loved us 
(1 Jo. iv. 19). Therefore it is useless to preface 
the petitions with the words Our Father Who 
art in heaven, which seem to indicate a desire 
to win God’s benevolence. 

On the contrary, The authority of Christ, 
who composed this praj'^er, suffices. 

I answer that. The Lord's Prayer is most 
perfect, because, as Augustine says (ad Pro- 
ham Ep. cxxx. 12), if we pray rightly and 
fittingly, we can say nothing else but what is 
contained in this prayer of Our Lord. For 
since prayer interprets our desires, as it were, 
before God, then alone is it right to ask for 
something in our prayers when it is right that 
we should desire it. Now in the Lord’s Prayer 
not only do we ask for all that we may rightly 
desire, hut also in the order wherein we ought 
to desire them, so that this prayer not only 
teaches us to ask, but also directs all our af- 
fections. Thus it is evident that the first thing 
to be the object of our desire is the end, and 
afterwards whatever is directed to the end. 
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Now our end is God towards ’Whom our af- 
fections tend in two ways; first, by our will- 
ing the glory of God, secondly, by willing to 
enjoy His glory. The first belongs to the love 
whereby we love God in Himself, while the 
second belongs to the love whereby we love 
ourselves in God. Wherefore the first petition 
is expressed thus: Hallowed be Thy name, 
and the second thus: Thy kingdom come, by 
which we ask to come to the glory of His 
kingdom. 

To this same end a thing directs us in two 
ways: in one way, by its very nature, in an- 
other way, accidentally. Of its very nature 
the good which is useful for an end directs us 
to that end. Now a thing is useful in two 
ways to that end which is beatitude; in one 
way, directly and principally, according to the 
merit whereby we merit beatitude by obeying 
God, and in this respect we ask; Thy will be 
done on earth as it is in heaven; in another 
way instrumentally, and as it were helping us 
to merit, and in this respect we say; Give us 
this day our daily bread, whether we under- 
stand this of the sacramental Bread, the daily 
use of which is profitable to man, and in which 
all the other sacraments are contained, or of 
the bread of the body, so that it denotes all 
sufficiency of food, as Augustine says ( ad Pro- 
bam, Ep. cxxx. 11), since the Eucharist is the 
chief sacrament, and bread is the chief food: 
thus in the Gospel of Matthew we read, super- 
substantial, i.e., principal, as Terome ex- 
pounds it. 

We are directed to beatitude accidentally by 
the removal of obstacles. Now there are three 
obstacles to our attainment of beatitude. 
First, there is sin, which directly excludes a 
man from the kingdom, according to 1 Cor. 
vi. 9, 10, Neither fornicators, nor idolaters, 
etc., shall possess the kingdom of God; and to 
this refer the words, Forgive us our trespasses. 
Secondly, there is temptation which hinders 
us from keeping God’s will, and to this we 
refer when we say: And lead us not into 
temptation, whereby we do not ask not to be 
tempted, but not to be conquered by tempta- 
tion, which is to be led into temptation. 
Thirdly, there is the present penal state which 
is a kind of obstacle to a sufficiency of life, 
and to this we refer in the words, Deliver us 
from evil. 

Reply Obj. 1. As Augustine says (De Serm. 
Dom. in Monte ii. 5), when we say, Hallowed 
be Thy name, we do not mean that God’s 
name is not holy, but we ask that men may 
treat it as a holy thing, and this pertains to 
the diffusion of God’s glory among men. When 
we say. Thy kingdom come, ive do not imply 
that God is not reigning now, but we excite in 
ourselves the desire for that kingdom, that it 
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may come to us, and that we may reign there- 
in, as Augustine says (ad Probam, loc cit.). 
The words, Thy will be done rightly signify, 
“May Thy commandments be obeyed” on 
earth as in heaven, i.c., by men as well as by 
angelsd Hence these three petitions will be 
perfectly fulfilled in the life to come; while 
the other four, according to Augustine (En- 
chirid. cxv), belong to the needs of the pres- 
ent life. 

Reply Ob'], 2. Since prayer is the interpreter 
of desire, the order of the petitions corre- 
sponds with the order, net of execution, but 
of desire or intention, where the end precedes 
the things that are directed to the end, and 
attainment of good precedes removal of evil. 

Reply Obj. 3. Augustine (De Serni. Dom. 
in Monte ii. 11) adapts the seven petitions to 
the gifts and beatitudes. He says: // it is fear 
of God whereby blessed are the poor in spirit, 
let us ask that God’s name be hallowed among 
men with a chaste fear. If it is piety whereby 
blessed are the meek, let us ask that His king- 
dom may come, so that we become meek and 
no longer resist Hhn. If it is knowledge where- 
by blessed are they that mourn, let ns pray 
that His will be do>ie, for thus wc shall mourn 
no more. If it is fortitude whereby blessed 
are they that hunger, let us pray that our 
daily bread be given to us. If it is counsel 
whereby blessed are the merciful, let us for- 
give the trespasses of others that our own may 
be forgiven. If it is understanding whereby 
blessed are the pure in heart, let us pray lest 
we have a double heart by seeking after 
worldly things which arc the occasion of our 
temptations If it is wisdom whereby blessed 
are the peacemakers for they shall be called 
the children of God, let us pray to be delivered 
from evil: for if we be delivered we shall by 
that very fact become the free children of God. 

Reply Obj. 4. According to Augustine (En- 
chir. cxvi), Luke included not seven but five 
petitions in the Lord’s Prayer, for by omitting 
it, he shows that the third petition is a kind 
of repetition of the two that precede, and thus 
helps us to understand it; because, to wit, the 
will of God tends chiefly to this — that we 
come to the knowledge of His holiness and to 
reign together with Him. Again the last peti- 
tion mentioned by Matthew, Deliver us from 
evil, is omitted by Luke, so that each one may 
know himself to be delivered from evil if he 
be not led into temptation. 

Reply Obj. 5. Prayer is offered up to God, 
not that we may bend Him, but that we may 
excite in ourselves the confidence to ask: 
which confidence is excited in us chiefly by 
the consideration of His charity in our regard, 

* Senit Dom hi hfontc ii G 


whereby He wills our good — wherefore we 
say: Our Father; and of His excellence, 
whereby He is able to fulfil it — wherefore 
we say; Who art in heaven. 

TENTH ARTICLE 

Whether Prayer Is Proper to the Rational Creature? 

We proceed thus to the Tenth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that prayer is 
not proper to the rational creature. Asking 
and receiving apparently belong to the same 
subject. But receiving is becoming also to un- 
created Persons, viz., the Son and Holy Ghost. 
Therefore it is competent to them to pray: 
for the Son said {Jo. xiv. 16) : / will ask My 
(Vulg. — the) Father, and the Apostle says of 
the Holy Ghost (Rom. viii. 26); The Spirit 
. . . asketh for us. 

Obj. 2. Angels are above rational creatures, 
since they are intellectual substances. Now 
prayer is becoming to the angels, wherefore 
we read in the psalm (xevi. 7) : Adore Him, 
all you His angels. Therefore prayer is not 
proper to the rational creature. 

Obj. 3. Further, the same subject is fitted 
to pray as is fitted to call upon God, since 
this consists chiefly in prayer. But dumb ani- 
mals are fitted to call upon God, according to 
Ps. cxlvi. 9, Who giveth to beasts their food 
and to the young ravens that call upon Him. 
Therefore prayer is not proper to the rational 
creatures. 

On the contrary, Prayer is an act of rea- 
son, as stated above (A. 1). But the rational 
creature is so called from his reason. There- 
fore prayer is proper to the rational creature. 

/ answer that. As stated above (ibid.) 
prayer is an act of reason, and consists in be- 
seeching a superior ; just as command is an 
act of reason, whereby an inferior is directed 
to something. Accordingly prayer is properly 
competent to one to whom it is competent to 
have reason, and a superior whom he may 
beseech. Now nothing is above the Divine 
Persons ; and dumb animals are devoid of 
reason. Therefore prayer is unbecoming both 
the Divine Persons and dumb animals, and it 
is proper to the rational creature. 

Reply Obj. 1. Receiving belongs to the Di- 
vine Persons in respect of their nature, where- 
as prayer belongs to one who receives through 
grace. The Son is said to ask or pray in re- 
spect of His assumed, i e.. His human, nature 
and not in respect of His Godhead: and the 
Holy Ghost is said to ask, because He makes 
us ask. 

Replv Obj. 2. As stated in the First Part 
(Q. 79, A. 8), intellect and reason are not dis- 
tinct powers in us : but they differ as the per- 
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feet from the imperfect. Hence intellectual 
creatures which are the angels are distinct 
from rational creatures, and sometimes are in- 
cluded under them. In this sense prayer is 
said to be proper to the rational creature. 

Reply Ob]. 3. The young ravens are said to 
call upon God, on account of the natural de- 
sire whereby all things, each in its own way, 
desire to attain the Divine goodness. Thus 
too dumb animals are said to obey God, on 
account of the natural instinct whereby they 
are moved by God. 

ELEVENTH ARTICLE 

Whether the Soints in Heaven Pray for Us? 

We proceed thus to the Eleventh Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the saints 
in heaven do not pray for us. A man’s action 
is more meritorious for himself than for 
others. But the saints in heaven do not merit 
for themselves, neither do they pray for tlaem- 
selves, since they are already established in 
the term. Neither therefore do they pray 
for us. 

Obj. 2. Further, the saints conform their 
will to God perfectly, so that they will only 
what God wills. Now what God wills is 
always fulfilled. Therefore it would be useless 
for the saints to pray for us. 

Ob]. 3. Further, just as the saints in heaven 
are above, so are those in Purgatory, for they 
can no longer sin. Now those in Purgatory do 
not pray for us, on the contrary we pray for 
them. Therefore neither do the saints in 
heaven pray for us. 

Oh], 4. Further, if the saints in heaven pray 
for us, the prayers of the higher saints would 
be more efficacious ; and so we ought not to 
implore the help of the lower saints’ prayers 
but only of those of the higher saints. 

Ob], 5. Further, the soul of Peter is not 
Peter. If therefore the souls of the saints pray 
for us, so long as they are separated from their 
bodies, w^e ought not to call upon Saint Peter, 
but on his soul, to pray for us : yet the Church 
does the contrary. The saints therefore do 
not pray for us, at least before the resur- 
rection. 

On the contrary, It is written (2 Machab. 
XV. 14) : This is . . . he that prayeth much for 
the people, and for all the holy city. Jeremias 
the prophet of God. 

1 answer that, As Jerome says ( Cont. Vigi- 
lant. 6), the error of Vigilantius consisted in 
saying that zvkile we live, we can pray one 
for another ; but that after we are dead, none 
of our prayers for others can be heard, seeing 
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that not even the martyrs’ prayers are granted 
when they pray for their blood to be avenged. 
But this is absolutely false, because, since 
prayers offered for others proceed from char- 
it\% as stated above (AA. 7, 8), the greater 
the charity of the saints in heaven, the more 
they pray for waA'farers, since the latter can 
be helped by prayers : and the more closely 
they are united to God, the more are their 
prayers efficacious; for the Divine order is 
such that lower beings receive an overflow of 
the excellence of the higher, even as the air 
receives the brightness of the sun. Wherefore 
it is said of Christ (Heb. vii. 25) ; Going to 
God by His own power . . . to make interces- 
sion for us.^ Hence Jerome says (Cont. Vigi- 
lant., loc. cit.): If the apostles and martyrs 
while yet in the body and having to be solici- 
tous for themselves , can pray for others, how 
much more now that they have the crown of 
victory and triumph. 

Reply Obj. 1. The saints in heaven, since 
they are blessed, have no lack of bliss, save 
that of the body’s glory, and for this they 
pray. But they pray for us who lack the ulti- 
mate perfection of bliss: and their prayers are 
efficacious in impetrating through their pre- 
vious merits and through God’s acceptance. 

Reply Obj. 2. The saints impetrate what- 
ever God wishes to take place through their 
prayers: and they pray for that which they 
deem will be granted through their prayers 
according to God’s will. 

Reply Obj. 3. Those who are in Purgatory, 
though they are above us on account of their 
impeccability, yet they are below us as to the 
pains which they suffer : and in this respect 
they are not in a condition to pray, but rather 
in a condition that requires us to pray for 
them. 

Reply Obj. 4. It is God's will that inferior 
beings should be helped by all those that are 
above them, wherefore we ought to pray not 
only to the higher but also to the lower saints ; 
else we should have to implore the mercy of 
God alone. Nevertheless it happens sometimes 
that prayers addressed to a saint of lower de- 
gree are more efficacious, either because he is 
implored with greater devotion, or because 
God wishes to make known his sanctity. 

Reply Obj. S. It is because the saints while 
living merited to pray for us, that we invoke 
them under the names by which they were 
known in this life, and bv which they are 
better known to us : and also in order to indi- 
cate our belief in the resurrection, according 
to the saying of Exodus iii. 6 , / am the God of 
Abraham, etc. 


* Vulg . — He is able to save for ever thew that come to Cod by Him, always living to make intercession 
for vs 
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TWELFTH ARTICLE 
Whether Proyer Should Be Vocal? 

We proceed thus to the Twelfth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that prayer 
ought not to be vocal. As stated above (A. 4), 
prayer is addressed chiefly to God. Now God 
knows the language of the heart. Therefore 
it is useless to employ vocal prayer. 

Obj. 2. Further, prayer should lift man’s 
mind to God, as stated above (.A. 1, ad 2). 
But words, like other sensible objects, prevent 
man from ascending to God by contemplation. 
Therefore we should not use words in our 
prayers. 

Obj. 3. Further, prayer should be offered 
to God in secret, according to Alatth. vi. 6, 
But thou, when thou shalt pray, enter into thy 
chamber, and having shut the door, pray to 
thy Father in secret. But prayer loses its 
secrecy by being expressed vocally. Therefore 
prayer should not be vocal. 

On the contrary, It is written (Ps. cxli. 2) : 
I cried to the Lord with my voice, with my 
voice I made supplication to the Lord. 

I answer that. Prayer is twofold, common 
and individual. Common prayer is that which 
is offered to God by the ministers of the 
Church representing the body of the faithful: 
wherefore such like prayer should come to the 
knowledge of the whole people for whom it is 
offered : and this would not be possible unless 
it were vocal prayer. Therefore it is reason- 
ably ordained that the ministers of the Church 
should say these prayers even in a loud voice, 
so that they may come to the knowledge of all. 

On the other hand individual prayer is that 
which is offered by any single person, whether 
he pray for himself or for others; and it is 
not essential to such a prayer as this that it 
be vocal. .And yet the voice is employed in 
such like prayers for three reasons. First, in 
order to excite interior devotion, whereby the 
mind of the person praying is raised to God, 
because by means of external signs, whether 
of words or of deeds, the human mind is 
moved as regards apprehension, and conse- 
quently also as regards the affections. Hence 
Augmstine says (ad Probam, Ep. exxx. 9) that 
by means of words and other signs we arouse 
ourselves more effectively to an increase of 
holy desires. Hence then alone should we use 
words and such like signs when they help 
to excite the mind internally. But if they dis- 
tract or in any way impede the mind we 
should abstain from them : and this happens 
chiefly to those whose mind is sufficiently pre- 
pared for devotion without having recourse to 
those signs. Wherefore the Psalmist (Ps. 
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xxvi. 8) said: My heart hath said to Thee: 
“My face hath sought Thee,” and we read of 
Anna (1 Kings i. 13) that she spoke in her 
heart. Secondly, the voice is used in praying 
as though to pay a debt, so that man may 
serve God with all that he has from God, that 
is to say, not only with his mind, but also 
with his body: and this applies to prayer con- 
sidered especially as satisfactory. Hence it 
is written (Osee xiv. 3); Take away all ini- 
quity, and receive the good: and we will ren- 
der the calves of our lips. Thirdly, we have 
recourse to vocal prayer, through a certain 
overflow from the soul into the body, through 
excess of feeling, according to Ps. xv. 9, My 
heart hath been glad, and my tongue hath 
rejoiced. 

Reply Obj. 1. Vocal prayer is employed, 
not in order to tell God something He does not 
know, but in order to lift up the mind of the 
person praying or of other persons to God. 

Reply Obj. 2. Words about other matters 
distract the mind and hinder the devotion of 
those who pray: but words signifying some 
object of devotion lift up the mind, especially 
one that is less devout. 

Reply Obj. 3. As Chrysostom says,* our 
Lord forbids one to pray in presence of others 
in order that one may be seen by others. 
Hence when you pray, do nothing strange to 
draw men’s attention, either by shouting so 
as to be heard by others, or by openly striking 
the heart, or extending the hands, so as to be 
seen by many. And yet, according to Augus- 
tine (De Serm. Dom. in Monte ii. 3), it is not 
wrong to be seen by men, but to do this or 
that in order to be seen by men. 

THIRTEENTH ARTICLE 

Whether Attention Is a Necessory Condition 
ot Prayer? 

We proceed thus to the Thirteenth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that attention 
is a necessary condition of prayer. It is writ- 
ten (Jo. iv. 24) : God is a spirit, and they that 
adore Him must adore Him in spirit and in 
truth. But prayer is not in spirit unless it be 
attentive. Therefore attention is a necessary 
condition of prayer. 

Obj. 2. Further, prayer is the ascent of the 
mind to God.f But the mind does not ascend 
to God if the prayer is inattentive. Therefore 
attention is a necessary condition of prayer* 

Objection 3. Further, it is a necessary con- 
dition of prayer that it should be altogether 
sinless. Now if a man allows his mind to wan- 
der while praying he is not free of sin, for he 
seems to make light of God; even as if he 


* Horn. .xiii. in the Opus imperfeefum falsely ascribed to St. John Chrysostom, 
t Damascene, De Fide Orth. iii. 24. 
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were to speak to another man without attend- 
ing to what he was saying. Hence Basil says* 
that the Divine assistance is to be implored, 
not lightly, nor with a mind ivandering hither 
and thither: because he that prays thus not 
only will not obtain what he asks, nay rather 
will he provoke God to anger. Therefore it 
would seem a necessary condition of prayer 
that it should be attentive. 

On the contrary, Even holy men sometimes 
suffer from a wandering of the mind when 
they pray, according to Ps. xxxix. 13, My 
heart hath jorsaken me. 

1 answer that. This question applies chiefly 
to vocal prayer. Accordingly we must observe 
that a thing is necessary in two ways. First, 
a thing is necessary because thereby the end 
is better obtained: and thus attention is ab- 
solutely necessary for prayer. Secondly, a 
thing is said to be necessary when without 
it something cannot obtain its effect. Now 
the effect of prayer is threefold. The first is 
an effect w’hich is common to all acts quick- 
ened by charity, and this is merit. In order 
to realize this effect, it is not necessary that 
prayer should be attentive throughout; be- 
cause the force of the original intention with 
which one sets about praying renders the 
whole prayer meritorious, as is the case with 
other meritorious acts. The second effect of 
prayer is proper thereto, and consists in im- 
petration; and again the original intention, 
to which God looks chiefly, suffices to obtain 
this effect. But if the original intention is 
lacking, prayer lacks both merit and impetra- 
tion: because, as Gregory t says, God hears 
not the prayer of those who pay no attention 
to their prayer. The third effect of prayer is 
that which it produces at once ; this is the 
spiritual refreshment of the mind, and for 
this effect attention is a necessary condition: 
wherefore it is written (1 Cor. xiv. 14) : If I 
pray in a tongue, . . . my understanding is 
without fruit. 

It must be observed, however, that there are 
three kinds of attention that can be brought 
to vocal prayer: one which attends to the 
words, lest we say them wrong, another which 
attends to the sense of the words, and a third, 
which attends to the end of prayer, namely, 
God, and to the thing we are praying for. That 
last kind of attention is most necessary, and 
even idiots are capable of it. Moreover this 
attention, whereby the mind is fixed on God, 
is sometimes so strong that the mind forgets 
all other things, as Hugh of St. Victor states.'l 

Reply Obj. 1. To pray in spirit and in truth 
is to set about praying through the instigation 
of the Spirit, even though afterwards the mind 
wander through weakness. 


Reply Obj. 2. The human mind is unaoie 
to remain aloft for long on account of the 
weakness of nature, because human weaknes’' 
w'eighs down the soul to the level of inferior 
things: and hence it is that when, while pray- 
ing, the mind ascends to God by contempla- 
tion, of a sudden it wanders off through weak- 
ness. 

Reply Obj. 3. Purposely to allow one’s 
mind to wander in prayer is sinful and hinders 
the prayer from having fruit. It is against 
this that Augustine says in his Rule ( Ep. 
ccxi) ; When you pray God with psalms and 
hymns, let your mind attend to that which 
your Ups pronounce. But to wander in mind 
unintentionally does not deprive prayer of its 
fruit. Hence Basil says (loc. cit.) : If you are 
so tridy weakened by sin that you are unable 
to pray attentively, strive as much as you 
can to curb yourself, and God will pardon 
you, seeixg that you are ttnable to stand in His 
presence in a becoming manner, not through 
negligence but through frailty. 

FOURTEENTH ARTICLE 
Whe^her Proyer Should Lost a Long Time? 

We proceed thus to the Fourteenth Article : 

Objection 1. It would seem that prayer 
should not be continual. It is written (Matth. 
vi. 7) : When you are praying, speak not much. 
Now one who prays a long time needs to 
speak much, especially if his be vocal prayer. 
Therefore prayer should not last a long time. 

Obj. 2. Further, prayer expresses the de- 
sire. Now a desire is all the holier according 
as it is centered on one thing, according to 
Ps. xxvi. 4, One thing I have asked of the 
Lord, this will I seek after. Therefore the 
shorter prayer is, the more is it acceptable 
to God. 

Obj. 3. Further, it seems to be wrong to 
transgress the limits fixed by God, especially 
in matters concerning Divine worship, ac- 
cording to Exod. xix. 21; Charge the people, 
lest they should have a mind to pass the Ihnits 
to see the Lord, and a very great multitude 
of them should perish. But God has fixed for 
us the limits of prayer by instituting the 
Lord’s Prayer (Matth. vi). Therefore it is 
not right to prolong our prayer beyond its 
limits. 

Obj. 4. On the contrary. It would seem 
that we ought to pray continually. For Our 
Lord said (Imke xviii. 1 ) ; We aught always 
to pray, and not to faint: and it is written 
(1 Thess. V. 17) : Pray withoitt ceasmg. 

I answer that, We may speak about grayer 
in two ways; first, by considering it in itself; 
S. Aug. Hi. t Df ^frdo Orandi ii. 


* De Constit, Monach. i. f Hugh of St. Victor, Expos. 
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secondly, by considering it in its cause. The 
cause of prayer is the desire of charity, from 
which prayer ought to arise: and this desire 
ought to be in us continually, either actually 
or virtually, for the virtue of this desire re- 
mains in whatever we do out of charity; and 
we ought to do all things to the glory oj God 
(1 Cor. X. 31). From this point of view prayer 
ought to be continual : wherefore Augustine 
says (ad Probam, Ep. cxxx. 9): Faith, hope 
and charity are by themselves a prayer of con- 
tinual longing. But prayer, considered in it- 
self, cannot be continual, because we have to 
be busy about other works, and, as Augustine 
says (ibid.), we pray to God with our lips 
at certain intervals and seasons, in order to 
admonish ourselves by means oj such like 
signs, to take note oj the amount oj our prog- 
ress in that desire, and to arouse ourselves 
more eagerly to an increase thereof. Now the 
quantity of a thing should be commensurate 
with its end, for instance the quantity of the 
dose should be commensurate with health. 
And so it is becoming that prayer should last 
long enough to arouse the fervor of the in- 
terior desire; and when it exceeds this meas- 
ure, so that it cannot be continued any longer 
without causing weariness, it should be dis- 
continued. Wherefore Augustine says (ad Pro- 
bam, Ep. cxxx) : It is said that the brethren 
in Egypt make frequent but very short prayers, 
rapid ejaculations, as it were, lest that vigi- 
lant and erect attention which is so necessary 
in prayer slacken and languish, through the 
strain being prolonged. By so doing they make 
it sufficiently clear not only that this atten- 
tion must not be forced if we are unable to 
keep it up, but also that if we are able to 
continue, it should not be broken off too soon. 
And just as we must judge of this in private 
prayers by considering the attention of the 
person praying, so too, in public prayers we 
must judge of it by considering the devotion 
of the people. 

Reply Obj. 1. As Augustine says (ad Pro- 
bam, lac. cit.), to pray with many words is 
not the same as to pray long ; to speak long is 
one thing, to be devout long is another. For 
it is written that our Lord passed the whole 
night in prayer, and that He “prayed the 
longer" in order to set us an example. Further 
on he says: When praying say little, yet pray 
much so long as your attention is fervent. For 
to say much in prayer is to discuss your need 
in too many words: whereas to pray much is 
to knock at the door of Him we pray, by the 
continuous and devout clamor of the heart. 
Indeed this business is frequently done with 
groans rather than with words, with tears 
rather than with speech. 

Reply Obj. 2. Length of prayer consists. 
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not in praying for many things, but in the 
affections persisting in the desire of one thing. 

Reply Obj. 3. Our Lord instituted this 
prayer, not that we might use no other words 
when we pray, but that in our prayers we 
might have none but these things in view, no 
matter how we express them or think of them. 

Reply Obj. 4. One may pray continually, 
either through having a continual desire, as 
stated above ; or through praying at certain 
fixed times, though interruptedly ; or by rea- 
son of the effect, whether in the person who 
prays — because he remains more devout even 
after praying, or in some other person — as 
when by his kindness a man incites another to 
pray for him, even after he himself has ceased 
praying. 

FIFTEENTH ARTICLE 
Whefher Proyer Is Meritorious? 

We proceed thus to the Fifteenth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that prayer is 
not meritorious. All merit proceeds from 
grace. But prayer precedes grace, since even 
gi-ace is obtained by means of prayer, ac- 
cording to Luke xi. 13, (How much more) will 
your Father from heaven give the good Spirit 
to them that ask Him I Therefore prayer is 
not a meritorious act. 

Obj. 2. Further, if prayer merits anything, 
this would seem to be chiefly that which is 
besought in prayer. Yet it does not always 
merit this, because even the saints’ prayers 
are frequently not heard ; thus Paul was not 
heard when he besought the sting of the flesh 
to be removed from him. Therefore prayer 
is not a meritorious act. 

Obj. 3. Further, prayer is based chiefly on 
faith, according to James i. 6, But let him ask 
in faith, nothing wavering. Now faith is not 
sufficient for merit, as instanced in those who 
have lifeless faith. Therefore prayer is not a 
meritorious act. 

On the contrary, A gloss on the words of 
Ps. xxxiv. 13, My prayer shall be turned into 
my bosom, explains them as meaning, if my 
prayer does not profit them, yet shall not I 
be deprived of my reward. Now reward is not 
due save to merit. Therefore prayer is meri- 
torious. 

/ answer that. As stated above (A. 13), 
prayer, besides causing spiritual consolation 
at the time of pra 3 'ing, has a twofold effle^qy 
in respect of a future effect, namely, effleany 
in meriting and efficacy in iinpetrating. i^ow 
prayer, like any other virtuous act, is effica- 
cious in meriting, because it proceeds from 
charity as its root, the proper object of which 
is the eternal good that we merit to enjoy. 
Yet prayer proceeds from charity through the 
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medium of religion, of which prayer is an act, 
as stated above (A. 3), and with the concur- 
rence of other virtues requisite for the good- 
ness of prayer, viz. humility and faith. For 
the offering of prayer itself to God belongs 
to religion, while the desire for the thing that 
we pray to be accomplished belongs to char- 
ity. Faith is necessary in reference to God 
to Whom we pray ; that is, wc need to believe 
that we can obtain from Him what we seek. 
Humility is necessary on the part of the per- 
son praying, because he recognizes his needi- 
ness. Devotion too is necessary : but this be- 
longs to religion, for it is its first act and a 
necessary condition of all its secondary acts, 
as stated above (Q. 82, AA. 1, 2). 

As to its efficacy in impetrating, prayer de- 
rives this from the grace of God to Whom we 
pray, and Who instigates us to pray. Where- 
fore Augustine says (De Verb. Dom., Serm. 
cv. 1) : He would not urge us to ask, unless 
He were willing to give; and Chrysostom* 
says; He never refuses to grant our prayers, 
since in His loving-kindness He urged us not 
to faint in praying. 

Reply Ob]. 1. Neither prayer nor any other 
virtuous act is meritorious without sanctifying 
grace. And yet even that prayer which im- 
petrates sanctifying grace proceeds from some 
grace, as from a gratuitous gift, since the very 
act of praying is a gift of God, as Augustine 
states (De Persever. xxiii). 

Reply Obj. 2. Sometimes the merit of 
prayer regards chiefly something distinct from 
the object of one’s petition. For the chief 
object of merit is beatitude, whereas the direct 
object of the petition of prayer extends some- 
times to certain other things, as stated above 
(AA. 6,7). Accordingly if this other thing that 
we ask for ourselves be not useful for our 
beatitude, we do not merit it: and sometimes 
by asking for and desiring such things we lose 
merit, for instance if we ask of God the ac- 
complishment of some sin, which would be an 
impious prayer. And sometimes it is not nec- 
essary for salvation, nor yet manifestly con- 
trary thereto ; and then although he who prays 
may merit eternal life by praying, yet he does 
not merit to obtain what he asks for. Hence 
Augustine says (Liber Sentent. Pros peri sent, 
ccxii) : He who faithfidly prays God for the 
necessaries of this life, is both mercifully 
heard, and mercifully not heard. For the phy- 
sician knows better than the sick man what 
is good for the disease. For this reason, too, 
Paul was not heard when he prayed for the 
removal of the sting in his flesh, because this 
was not expedient. If, however, we pray for 
something that is useful for our beatitude, 


through being conducive to salvation, we merit 
it not only by praying, but also by doing 
other good deeds: therefore without any doubt 
we receive what we ask for, yet when we ought 
to receive it: since certain things are not de- 
nied us, but are deferred that they may be 
granted at a suitable time, according to Au- 
gustine (Tract, cii. in Joan.): and again this 
may be hindered if we persevere not in asking 
for it. Wherefore Basil says (De Constit. 
Monast. i) : The reason why sometimes thou 
hast asked and not received, is because thou 
hast asked amiss, either inconsistently, or 
lightly, or because thou hast asked for what 
ivas not good for thee, or because thou hast 
ceased asking. Since, however, a man cannot 
condignly merit eternal life for another, as 
stated above (I-H, Q. 114, A. 6), it follows 
that sometimes one cannot condignly merit 
for another things that pertain to eternal life. 
For this reason we are not always heard when 
we pray for others, as stated above (A. 7, ad 
2, 3). Hence it is that four conditions are 
laid down ; namely, to ask — for ourselves — 
things necessary for salvation — piously — per- 
severingly ; when all these four concur, we 
always obtain what we ask for. 

Reply Obj. 3. Prayer depends chiefly on 
faith, not for its efficacy in meriting, because 
thus it depends chiefly on charity, but for its 
efficacy in impetrating, because it is through 
faith that man comes to know of God’s om- 
nipotence and mercy, which are the source 
whence prayer impetrates what it asks for. 

SIXTEENTH ARTICLE 

Whether Sinners Impetrate Anything from God 
by Their Prayers? 

We proceed thus to the Sixteenth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that sinners 
impetrate nothing from God by their prayers. 
It is written (Jo. ix. 31) : We know that God 
doth not hear sinners; and this agrees with 
the saying of Prov. xxviii. 9, He that turneth 
away his ears from hearing the law, his prayer 
shall be an abomination. Now an abominable 
prayer impetrates nothing from God. There- 
fore sinners impetrate nothing from God. 

Obj. 2. Further, the just impetrate from 
God what they merit, as stated above (A. IS. 
ad 2). But sinners cannot merit anything, 
since they"- lack grace and charity which is 
the power of godliness, according to a gloss on 
2 Tim. iii. 5, Having an appearance indeed of 
godliness, but denying the power thereof ; and 
so their prayer is impious, and yet piety is 
required in order that prayer may be impetra- 


* Cf. Catena Aurea of S. Thomas on Luke xviii. 
Chrysostom. 


The words as quoted are not to be found in the works of 
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tive, as stated above (A. IS, ad 2). Therefore 
sinners impetrate nothing by their prayers. 

Obj. 3. Further, Chrysostom* says; The 
Father is tmwrlling to hear the prayer which 
the Son has not inspired. Now in the prayer 
inspired by Christ we say; Forgive us our 
trespasses as we forgive them that trespass 
against us: and sinners do not fulfil this. 
Therefore either they lie in saying this, and 
so are unworthy to be heard, or, if they do 
not say it, they are not heard, because they 
do not observe the form of prayer instituted 
by Christ. 

On the contrary, Augustine says (Tract. 
xliv. super Joan.): If God were not to hear 
sinners, the publican would have vainly said: 
Lord, be merciful to me a sinner ; and Chrys- 
ostom t says ; Everyone that asketh shall re- 
ceive, that is to say whether he be righteous 
or sinful. 

I answer that. In the sinner, two things are 
to be considered, his nature which God loves, 
and the sin which He hates. Accordingly when 
a sinner prays for something as sinner, i.e. in 
accordance with a sinful desire, God hears 
him not through mercy but sometimes through 
vengeance when He allows the sinner to fall 
yet deeper into sin. For God refuses in mercy 
what He grants in anger, as Augustine de- 
clares (Tract. lx.viii. in Joan.). On the other 
hand God hears the sinner’s prayer if it pro- 
ceed from a good natural desire, not out of 
justice, because the sinner does not merit to 
be heard, but out of pure mercy provided 
however he fulfil the four conditions given 
above, namely, that he beseech for himself 
things necessary for salvation, piously and 
perseveringly. 

Reply Obj. 1. As Augustine states (Tract. 
xliv. super Joan.), these words were spoken 
by the blind man before being anointed, i.e. 
perfectly enlightened, and consequently lack 
authority. And yet there is truth in the saying 
if it refers to a sinner as such, in which sense 
also the sinner’s prayer is said to be an abomi- 
nation. 

Reply Ob). 2. There can be no godliness 
in the sinner’s prayer as though his prayer 
were quickened by a habit of virtue; and yet 
his prayer may be godly in so far as he asks 
for something pertaining to godliness. Even 
so a man who has not the habit of justice is 
able to will something just, as stated above 
(Q. 59, A. 2). And though his prayer is not 
meritorious, it can be impetrative, because 
merit depends on justice, whereas impetration 
rests on grace. 

Reply Obj. 3. As stated above (A. 7, aef 1) 
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the Lord’s Prayer is pronounced in the com- 
mon person of the whole Church; and so if 
anyone say the Lord’s Prayer while unwilling 
to forgive his neighbor’s trespasses, he lies 
not, although his words do not apply to him 
personally ; for they are true as referred to 
the person of the Church, from which he is 
excluded by merit, and consequently he is 
deprived of the fruit of his prayer. Sometimes, 
however, a sinner is prepared to forgive those 
who have trespassed against him, wherefore 
his prayers are heard, according to Ecclus. 
xxviii. 2, Forgive thy neighbor if he hath hurt 
thee, and then shall thy sins be forgiven to thee 
when thou prayest. 

SEVENTEENTH ARTICLE 

Whether the Parts of Prayer Are Fittingly Described 
As Supplications, Prayers, Intercessions, 
and Thanksgivings? 

We proceed thus to the Seventeenth Article: 

Objection 1. It would seem that the parts 
of prayer are unfittingly described as suppli- 
cations, prayers, intercessions, and thanks- 
givings. Supplication would seem to be a kind 
of adjuration. Yet, according to Origen (Super 
Matth. Tract, xxxv), a man who wishes to 
live according to the gospel need not adjure 
another, for if it be unlawful to swear, it is 
also unlawfid to adjure. Therefore supplica- 
tion is unfittingly reckoned a part of prayer. 

Obj. 2. Further, according to Damascene 
(De Fide Orth. iii. 24), to pray is to ask be- 
coming things of God. Therefore it is unfitting 
to distinguish prayers from intercessions. 

Obj. 3. Further, thanksgivings regard the 
past, while the others regard the future. But 
the past precedes the future. Therefore 
thanksgivings are unfittingly placed after the 
others. 

On the contrary, suffices the authority of 
the Apostle (1 Tim. ii. 1). 

I answer that. Three conditions are requisite 
for prayer. First, that the person who prays 
should approach God Whom he prays; this 
is signified in the word prayer, because prayer 
is the raising up of one’s mind to God. The 
second is that there should be a petition, and 
this is signified in the word intercession. In 
this case sometimes one asks for something 
definite, and then some say it is intercession 
properly so called, or we may ask for some- 
thing indefinitely, for instance to be helpeti 
by God, or we may simply indicate a fact, 
as in Jo. xi. 3, Behold, he whom Thou lovesl 
is sick, and then they call it insinuation. The 
third condition is the reason for impetrating 


*Hom. xiv. in the Opus Impcrjcctuui falsely ascribed to St John Chrysostom, 
t Horn, xviii. of the same Opus Imperfectum. t Cf. A. 15, ad 1. 
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vvhat we ask for : and this either on the part 
of God, or on the part of the person who asks. 
The reason of impetration on the part of God 
is His sanctity, on account of which we ask 
to be heard, according to Dan. ix, 17, 18, For 
Thy own sake, hidinc, O God, Thy ear ; and 
to tills pertains supplication (obsecratio), 
which means a pleading through sacred things, 
as when we say. Through Thy nativity, de- 
liver us, O Lord. The reason for impetration 
on the part of the person who asks is thanks- 
giving ; since through giving thanks for bene- 
fits received we merit to receive yet greater 
benefits, as we say in the collect.* Hence a 
gloss on 1 Tim. ii. 1 says that in the Mass, the 
consecration is preceded by supplication, in 
which certain sacred things are called to 
mind; that prayers are in the consecration it- 
self, in which especially the mind should be 
raised up to God ; and that intercessions are 
in the petitions that follow, and thanksgivings 
at the end. 

We may notice these four things in several 
of the Church’s collects. Thus in the collect of 
Trinity Sunday the words. Almighty eternal 
God belong to the offering up of prayer to 
God ; the words, Who hast given to Thy serv- 
ants, etc. belong to thanksgiving ; the words, 
grant, we beseech Thee, belong to interces- 
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sion; and the words at the end, Through Our 
Lord, etc. belong to supplication. 

In the Conferences of the Fathers (ix, cap. 
11, seqq.) we read: Supplication is bewailing 
one’s sins ; prayer is vowing something to God; 
intercession is praying for others; thanks- 
giving is offered by the mind to God in inef- 
fable ecstasy. The first explanation, however, 
is the better. 

Reply Obj. 1. Supplication is an adjura- 
tion not for the purpose of compelling, for 
this is forbidden, but in order to implore 
mercy. 

Reply Obj. 2. Prayer in the general sense 
includes all the things mentioned here ; but 
when distinguished from the others it denotes 
properly the ascent to God. 

Reply Obj. 3. Among things that are di- 
verse the past precedes the future ; but the one 
and same thing is future before it is past. 
Hence thanksgiving for other benefits pre- 
cedes intercession : but one and the same bene- 
fit is first sought, and finally, when it has 
been received, we give thanks for it. Inter- 
cession is preceded by prayer whereby we 
approach Him of Whom we ask: and prayer 
is preceded by supplication, whereby through 
the consideration of God’s goodness we dare 
approach Him. 


EXTERIOR ACTS OF RELIGION 


QUESTION 84 
Of Adoration 

(In Three Articles) 


In due sequence we must consider the external 
acts of latria, and in the first place, adoration 
whereby one uses one’s body to reverence 
God ; secondly, those acts whereby some ex- 
ternal thing is offered to God ; thirdly, those 
acts whereby something belonging to God is 
assumed. 

Under the first head there are three points 
of inquiry: (1) Whether adoration is an act 
of latria? (2) Whether adoration denotes an 
internal or an external act? (3) Whether 
adoration requires a definite place? 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether Adoration Is on Act of Latria or Religion? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that adoration 
is not an act of latria or religion. The worship 
of religion is due to God alone. But adoration 
is not due to God alone; since we read (Gen. 
xviii. 2) that Abraham adored the angels; and 
(3 Kings i. 23) that the prophet Nathan, when 
* Ember Friday in September and Postcommunion 
t At the adoration of tlie Cross, on Good Friday 


he was come in to king David, worshiped him 
bowing down to the ground. Therefore adora- 
ion is not an act of religion. 

Obj. 2. Further, the worship of religion 
is due to God as the object of beatitude, ac- 
cording to Augustine (De Civ. Dei x. 3): 
whereas adoration is due to Him by reason 
of His majesty, since a gloss on Ps. xxviii. 2, 
Adore ye the Lord in His holy court, says: 
We pass from these courts into the court 
where we adore His majesty. Therefore ado- 
ration is not an act of latria. 

Obj. 3. Further, the worship of one same 
religion is due to the three Persons. But we 
do not adore the three Persons with one adora- 
tion, for we genuflect at each separate invo- 
cation of Them.t Therefore adoration is not 
an act of latria. 

On the contrary, are the words quoted, 
Matth. iv. 10; The Lord thy God shall thou 
adore and Him only shall thou serve. 

I answer that, Adoration is directed to the 
reverence of the person adored. Now it is 
of the common of a Confessor Bishop. 
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evident from what we have said (Q. 81, 
AA. 2, 4) that it is proper to religion to 
show reverence to God. Hence the adoration 
whereby we adore God is an act of religion. 

Reply Ob'], 1. Reverence is due to God on 
account of His excellence, which is communi- 
cated to certain creatures not in equal meas- 
ure, but according to a measure of proportion; 
and so the reverence which we pay to God, 
and which belongs to latria, differs from the 
reverence which we pay to certain excellent 
creatures ; this belongs to dulia, and we shall 
speak of it further on (Q. 103). And since 
external actions are signs of internal rever- 
ence, certain external tokens significative of 
reverence are offered to creatures of excel- 
lence, and among these tokens the chief is 
adoration : yet there is one thing which is 
offered to God alone, and that is sacrifice. 
Hence Augustine says ( De Civ. Dei x. 4) : 
Many tokens of Divine worship are employed 
in doing honor to men, either through exces- 
sive humility, or through pernicious flattery; 
yet so that those to whom these honors are 
given are recognized as being men to whom 
we owe esteem and reverence and even adora- 
tion if they be far above us. But who ever 
thought it his duty to sacrifice to any other 
than one whom he either knew or deemed or 
pretended to be a God? Accordingly it was 
with the reverence due to an excellent crea- 
ture that Nathan adored David ; while it was 
the reverence due to God with which Mar- 
dochai refused to adore Aman fearing lest 
he should transfer the honor of his God to a 
man (Esther xiii. 14). 

Again with the reverence due to an excellent 
creature Abraham adored the angels, as did 
also Josue (Jos. v. 15) : though we may under- 
stand them to have adored, with the adoration 
of latria, God Who appeared and spoke to 
them in the guise of an angel. It was with 
the reverence due to God that John was for- 
bidden to adore the angel (.\ooc. xxii. 9), both 
to indicate the dianity which he had acquired 
through Christ, wherebv man is made equal 
to an angel ; wherefore the same text goes on; 
I am thy felloir-servant and of thy brethren; 
as also to exclude any occasion of idolatry, 
wherefore the text continues- .Adore God. 

Reply Ob). 2. Every Divine excellency is 
included in His maiesty: to which it pertains 
that we should be made happy in Him as in 
the sovereign good. 

Reply Obj. .3. Since there is one excellence 
of the three Divine Persons, one honor and 
rp-i^prpnrp i=; due to them and rormpoiientlv one 
adoration It is to renrpspnt this that where 
it is related (Gen. xvili. 2) that three men 
appeared to Abraham, we are told that he 
addressed one, saying: Lord, if I have found 
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favor in thy sight, etc. The triple genuflection 
represents the Trinity of Persons, not a dif- 
ference of adoration. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether Adoration Denotes on Action of the Body? 

I'Ve proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that adoration 
does not denote an act of the body. It is 
written (Jo. iv. 23) : The true adorers shall 
adore the Father in spirit and in truth. Now 
what is done in spirit has nothing to do with 
an act of the body. Therefore adoration does 
not denote an act of the body. 

Obj. 2. Further, the word adoration is 
taken from oratio (prayer). But prayer con- 
sists chiefly in an interior act, according to 
1 Cor. xiv. 15, / will pray with the spirit, I 
will pray also with the understanding. There- 
fore adoration denotes chiefly a spiritual act. 

Obj. 3. Further, acts of the body pertain 
to sensible knowledge : whereas we approach 
God not by bodily but by spiritual sense. 
Therefore adoration does not denote an act 
of the body. 

On the contrary, A gloss on Exod. xx. S, 
Thou shall not adore them, nor serve them, 
says: Thou shall neither worship them in 
mind, nor adore them outwardly. 

I answer that. As Damascene says ( De Fide 
Orth. iv. 12), since we are composed of a 
twofold nature, intellectual and sensible, we 
offer God a twofold adoration; namely, a 
spiritual adoration, consisting in the internal 
devotion of the mind ; and a bodily adoration, 
which consists in an exterior humbling of the 
body. And since in all acts of latria that which 
is without is referred to that which is within 
as being of greater import, it follows that ex- 
terior adoration is offered on account of in- 
terior adoration, in other words we exhibit 
signs of humility in our bodies in order to 
incite our affections to submit to God, since 
it is connatural to us to proceed from the 
sensible to the intelligible. 

Reply Obj. 1. Even bodily adoration is 
done in spirit, in so far as it proceeds from 
and is directed to spiritual devotion. 

Reply Obj. 2. Just as prayer is primarily 
in the mind, and secondarily expressed in 
words, as stated above (Q. S3, A. 12), so 
too adoration consists chiefly in an interior 
reverence of God, but secondarily in certain 
bodily signs of humility : thus when we 
flect we signify onr w'eakness in compariStin 
with God, and when we prostrate ourselves 
we profess that we are nothing of ourselves. 

Reply Obj. 3. Though we cannot reach 
God with the senses, our mind is urged by 
sensible signs to approach God. 
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THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether Adoration Requires o Definite Place? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that adoration 
does not require a definite place. It is written 
(Jo. iv. 21) ; The hour cometh, u'hen you shall 
neither on this mountain, nor in Jerusalem, 
adore the Father ; and the same reason seems 
to apply to other places. Therefore a definite 
place is not necessary for adoration. 

Obj. 2. Further, exterior adoration is di- 
rected to interior adoration. But interior ado- 
ration is shown to God as existing everywhere. 
Therefore exterior adoration does not require 
a definite place. 

Obj. 3. Further, the same God is adored 
in the Xew' as in the Old Testament. Xow in 
the Old Testament they adored towards the 
west, because the door of the Tabernacle 
looked to the east (Exod. xxvi. IS seqq.). 
Therefore for the same reason we ought now 
to adore towards the west, if any definite 
place be requisite for adoration. 

On the contrary. It is writtten (Isa. Ivi. 7) : 
My house shall be called the house of prayer, 
which words are also quoted (Jo. ii. 16). 

I answer that, As stated above (A. 2), the 
chief part of adoration is the internal devo- 
tion of the mind, while the secondary part is 
something external pertaining to bodily signs. 
Now the mind internally apprehends God as 
not comprised in a place; while bodily signs 
must of necessity be in some definite place 
and position. Hence a definite place is re- 
quired for adoration, not chiefly, as though it 
were essential thereto, but by reason of a 
certain fittingness, like other bodily signs. 

Reply Obj. 1. By these words Our Lord 
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foretold the cessation of adoration, both ac- 
cording to the rite of the Jews who adored in 
Jerusalem, and according to the rite of the 
Samaritans who adored on iMount Garizim. 
For both these rites ceased with the advent of 
the spiritual truth of the Gospel, according to 
which a sacrifice is offered to God in every 
place, as stated in Malach. i. 11. 

Reply Obj. 2. A definite place is chosen 
for adoration, not on account of God Who is 
adored, as though He were enclosed in a place, 
but on account of the adorers ; and this for 
three reasons. First, because the place is con- 
secrated. so that those who pray there con- 
ceive a greater devotion and are more likelj' 
to be heard, as may be seen in the prayer of 
Solomon (3 Kings viii). Secondly, on account 
of the sacred mysteries and other signs of 
holiness contained therein. Thirdly, on ac- 
count of the concourse of many adorers, by 
reason of which their prayer is more likely to 
be heard, according to IMatt. xviii. 20, Where 
there are two or three gathered together in 
My name, there am I in the midst of them. 

Reply Obj. 3. There is a certain ftttingness 
in adoring towards the east. First, because 
the Divine majesty is indicated in the move- 
ment of the heavens which is from the east. 
Secondly, because Paradise w’as situated in 
the east according to the Septuagint version 
of Gen. ii. 8. and so we signify our desire 
to return to Paradise. Thirdly, on account of 
Christ Who is the light of the world* and is 
called the Orient (Zach. vi. 12) ; Who mount- 
eth above the heaven of heavens to the east 
(Ps. Ixvii. 34), and is expected to come from 
the east, according to Matth. xxiv. 27, As 
lightning cometh out of the east, and appear- 
eth even into the west; so shall also the com- 
ing of the Son of Man be. 


EXTERIOR ACTS OF RELIGION 


QUESTION 85 
Of Sacrifice 

(In Four Articles) 


In due sequence w^e must consider those acts 
whereby external things are offered to God. 
These give rise to a twofold consideration : 

(1) Of things given to God by the faithful; 

(2) Of vows, whereby something is promised 
to Him. 

Under the first head we shall consider sac- 
rifices, oblations, first-fruits, and tithes. About 
sacrifices there are four points of inquiry: 
(1) Whether offering a sacrifice to God is of 
the law of nature? (2) Whether sacrifice 
should be offered to God alone? (3) Whether 
the offering of a sacrifice is a special act of 

*Jo. viii. 12; ix. 5. 


virtue? (4) WTiether all are bound to offer 
sacrifice ? 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether Offering a Sacrifice to God 
Is of the Low of Nature? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 
Objection 1. It would seem that offering 
a sacrifice to God is not of the natural law. 
Things that are of the natural law are com- 
mon among all men. Yet this is not the case 
with sacrifices: for we read of some. e.g. Mel- 
chisedech (Gen. .xiv. 18), offering bread and 
wine in sacrifice, and of certain animals being 
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offered by some, and others by others. There- 
fore the offering of sacrifices is not of the 
natural law. 

Obj. 2. Further, things that are of the 
natural law were observed by all just men. 
Yet we do not read that Isaac offered sacrifice; 
nor that Adam did so, of whom nevertheless 
it is w’ritten (Wis. x. 2) that wisdom brought 
him out oj his sin. Therefore the offering of 
sacrifice is not of the natural law. 

Obj. 3. Further, Augustine says (De Civ. 
Dei. X. 5, 19) that sacrifices are offered in 
signification of something. Now words which 
are chief among signs, as he again says (De 
Doct. Christ, ii. 3), signify, not by nature but 
by convention, according to the Philosopher 
(Peri Hernt. i. 2). Therefore sacrifices are 
not of the natural law. 

On the contrary. At all times and among 
all nations there has ahvays been the offering 
of sacrifices. Now that which is observed by 
all is seemingly natural. Therefore the offer- 
ing of sacrifices is of the natural lawn 

I ansiver that, Natural reason tells man 
that he is subject to a higher being, on ac- 
count of the defects which he perceives in 
himself, and in w'hich he needs help and di- 
rection from someone above him; and what- 
ever this superior being may be, it is known 
to all under the name of God. Now just as 
in natural things the lower are naturally sub- 
ject to the higher, so too it is a dictate of 
natural reason in accordance with man’s natu- 
ral inclination that he should tender submis- 
sion and honor, according to his mode, to that 
which is abov'e man. Now the mode befitting 
to man is that he should employ sensible signs 
in order to signify anything, because he de- 
rives his knowdedge from sensibles. Hence it 
is a dictate of natural reason that man should 
use certain sensibles, by offering them to God 
in sign of the subjection and honor due to 
Him, like those who make certain offerings 
to their lord in recognition of his authority. 
Now this is what we mean by a sacrifice, and 
consequently the offering of sacrifice is of the 
natural law. 

Reply Obj. 1. As stated above (I-II, Q. 95, 
A, 2), certain things belong generically to the 
natural law, while their determination belongs 
to the positive law ; thus the natural law re- 
quires that evildoers should be punished ; but 
that this or that punishment should be in- 
flicted on them is a matter determined by God 
or by man. In like manner the offering of 
sacrifice belongs generically to the natural 
law, and consequently all are agreed on this 
point, but the determination of sacrifices is 
established by God or by man, and this is 
the reason for their difference. 
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Reply Obj. 2, Adam, Isaac and other just 
men offered sacrifice to God in a manner be- 
fitting the times in which they lived, according 
to Gregory, who says (Moral, iv. 3) that in 
olden times original sin was remitted through 
the offering of sacrifices. Nor does Scripture 
mention all the sacrifices of the just, but only 
those that have something special connected 
with them. Perhaps the reason why we read 
of no sacrifice being offered by Adam may be 
that, as the origin of sin is ascribed to him, 
the origin of sanctification ought not to be 
represented as typified in him, Isaac was a 
type of Christ, being himself offered in sacri- 
fice ; and so there was no need that he should 
be represented as offering a sacrifice. 

Reply Obj. 3. It is natural to man to ex- 
press his ideas by signs, but the determination 
of those signs depends on man’s pleasure. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether Sacrifice Should Be Offered to God Alone? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It w'ould seem that sacrifice 
should not be offered to the most high God 
alone. Since sacrifice ought to be offered to 
God, it would seem that it ought to be offered 
to all such as are partakers of the Godhead. 
Now holy men are made partakers oj the Di- 
vine nature, according to 2 Pet. i. 4 ; where- 
fore of them is it written (Ps. Ixxxi. 6) : 7 have 
said. You are gods: and angels too are called 
sons of God, according to Job i. 6. Thus sac- 
rifice should be offered to all these. 

Obj. 2. Further, the greater a person is 
the greater the honor due to him from man. 
Now the angels and saints are far greater 
than any earthly princes : and yet the subjects 
of the latter pay them much greater honor, 
by prostrating before them, and offering them 
gifts, than is implied bj'^ offering an animal 
or any other thing in sacrifice. Much more 
therefore may one offer sacrifice to the angels 
and saints. 

Obj. 3. Further, temples and altars are 
raised for the offering of sacrifices. Yet 
temples and altars are raised to angels and 
saints. Therefore sacrifices also ma}' be offered 
to them. 

On the contrary, It is written (Exod. 
xxii. 20) : He that sacrificeth to gods shall be 
put to death, save only to the Lord. 

/ answer that. As stated above (A. 1), a 
sacrifice is offered in order that something 
may be represented. Now the sacrifice that 
is offered outwardly represents the inward 
spiritual sacrifice, whereby the soul offers 
itself to God according to Ps. 1. 19, A sacrifice 
to God is an afflicted spirit, since, as stated 
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above (Q. 81, A. 7 ; Q. 84, A. 2), the outward 
acts of religion are directed to the inward acts. 
Again the soul offers itself in sacrifice to God 
as its beginning by creation, and its end by 
beatification; and according to the true faith 
God alone is the creator of our souls, as stated 
in the First Part (QQ. 90, A. 3; 118, A. 2), 
while in Him alone the beatitude of our soul 
consists, as stated above (I-H, QQ. I, A. 8; 
2, A. 8; 3, AA. 1, 7, 8). 'Wherefore just as to 
God alone ought we to offer spiritual sacrifice, 
so too ought we to offer outward sacrifices 
to Him alone: even so in our prayers and 
praises we proffer significant words to Him 
to Whom in our hearts -we offer the things 
■which we designate thereby, as Augustine 
states (De Civ. Dei x. 19 j. ^Moreover we find 
that in every country the people are wont to 
show the sovereign ruler some special sign 
of honor, and that if this be shown to anyone 
else, it is a crime of high-treason. Therefore, 
in the Divine law, the death punishment is 
assigned to those who offer Divine honor to 
another than God. 

Reply Obj. 1. The name of the Godhead 
is communicated to certain ones, not equally 
with God, but by participation ; hence neither 
is equal honor due to them. 

Reply Obj. 2. The offering of a sacrifice 
is measured not by the value of the animal 
killed, but by its signification, for it is done 
in honor of the sovereign Ruler of the whole 
universe. Wherefore, as Augustine says (De 
Civ. Dei X, loc. cit.), the demons rejoice, 
not in the stench of corpses, but in receiving 
divine honors. 

Reply Obj. 3. As Augustine says (De Civ. 
Dei viii. 19), ■we do not raise temples and 
priesthoods to the martyrs, because not they 
but their God is our God. Wherefore the priest 
says not: I offer sacrifice to thee. Peter or 
Paid. But we give thanks to God for their 
triumphs, and urge ourselves to imitate them. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether the Offering of Sacrifice 
Is a Speciol Act of Virtue? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the offer- 
ing of sacrifice is not a special act of virtue. 
Augustine says (De Civ. Dei x. 6) : A true 
sacrifice is any work done that we may cleave 
to God in holy fellowship. But not every good 
work is a special act of some definite virtue. 
Therefore the offering of sacrifice is not a 
special act of a definite virtue. 

Obj. 2. Further, the mortification of the 
body by fasting belongs to abstinence, by 
continence belongs to chastity, by martyrdom 
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belongs to fortitude. Now all these things 
seem to be comprised in the offering of sacri- 
fice, according to Rom. xii. 1, Present your 
bodies a living sacrifice. .-Vgain the Apostle 
says (Heb. xiii. 16) : Do not forget to do good 
and to impart, for by such sacrifices God’s 
favor is obtained. Now it belongs to charity, 
mercy and liberality to do good and to impart. 
Therefore the offering of sacrifice is not a 
special act of a definite virtue. 

Obj. 3. Further, a sacrifice is apparently 
anything offered to God. Now many things 
are offered to God, such as devotion, prayer, 
tithes, first-fruits, oblations, and holocausts. 
Therefore sacrifice does not appear to be a 
special act of a definite virtue. 

On the contrary, The law contains special 
precepts about sacrifices, as appears from the 
beginning of Leviticus. 

/ ans'wer that, .As stated above (I-H, Q. 18, 
AA. 6,7), where an act of one virtue is di- 
rected to the end of another virtue it partakes 
somewhat of its species; thus when a man 
ihieves in order to commit fornication, his 
theft assumes, in a sense, the deformity of 
fornication, so that even though it were not 
a sin otherwise, it would be a sin from the 
very fact that it was directed to fornication. 
Accordingly, sacrifice is a special act deserv- 
ing of praise in that it is done out of reverence 
for God; and for this reason it belongs to a 
definite virtue, viz. religion. But it happens 
that the acts of the other virtues are directed 
to the reverence of God, as when a man gives 
alms of his own things for God’s sake, or when 
a man subjects his own body to some affliction 
out of reverence for God ; and in this way 
the acts also of other virtues may be called 
sacrifices. On the other hand there are acts 
that are not deserving of praise save through 
being done out of reverence for God: such 
acts are properly called sacrifices, and belong 
to the virtue of religion. 

Reply Obj. 1. The very fact that we wi.sh 
to cling to God in a spiritual fellowship per- 
tains to reverence for God: and consequently 
the act of any virtue assumes the character of 
a sacrifice through being done in order that 
we may cling to God in holy fellowship. 

Reply Obj. 2. Man’s good is threefold. 
There is first his soul’s good which is offered 
to God in a certain inward sacrifice by devo- 
tion, praver and other like interior acts: and 
this is the principal sacrifice. The second is 
his body’s good, which is, so to speak, offered 
to God in martyrdom, and abstinence or con- 
tinency. The third is the good which con'^ists 
of external things : and of these we offer a 
sacrifice to God, directly when we offer our 
possession^: to God immediately, and indirectly 
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when we share them with our neighbor for 
God’s sake. 

Reply Obj. 3. A sacrifice, properly speak- 
ing, requires that something be done to the 
thing which is offered to God, for instance 
animals were slain and burnt, the bread is 
broken, eaten, blessed. The very word signi- 
fies this, since sacrifice is so called because 
a man does something sacred (jacit sacrum). 
On the other hand an oblation is properly the 
offering of something to God even if nothing 
be done thereto, thus we speak of offering 
money or bread at the altar, and yet nothing 
is done to them. Hence every sacrifice is an 
oblation, but not conversely. First-fruits are 
oblations, because they were offered to God, 
according to Deut. xxvi, but they are not a 
sacrifice, because nothing sacred was done to 
them. Tithes, however, are neither a sacrifice 
nor an oblation, properly speaking, because 
they are not offered immediately to God, but 
to the ministers of Divine worship. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether All Are Bound to Offer Sacrifices? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that all are not 
bound to offer sacrifices. The Apostle says 
(Rom. iii. 19) : What things soever the Law 
speaketh, it speaketh to them that are in the 
Law. Now the law of sacrifices was not given 
to all, but only to the Hebrew people. There- 
fore all are not bound to offer sacrifices. 

Obj. 2. Further, sacrifices are offered to God 
in order to signify something. But not every- 
one is capable of understanding these signifi- 
cations. Therefore not all are bound to offer 
sacrifices. 

Obj. 3. Further, priests* are so called be- 
cause they offer sacrifice to God. But all are 
not priests. Therefore not all are bound to 
offer sacrifices. 

On the contrary, The offering of sacrifices 


is of the natural law, as stated above (A. 1). 
Now all are bound to do that which is of the 
natural law. Therefore all are bound to offer 
sacrifice to God. 

/ answer that. Sacrifice is twofold, as stated 
above (A. 2). The first and principal is the 
inward sacrifice, which all are bound to offer, 
since all are obliged to offer to God a devout 
mind. The other is the outward sacrifice, and 
this again is twofold. There is a sacrifice 
which is deserving of praise merely through 
being offered to God in protestation of our 
subjection to God : and the obligation of offer- 
ing this sacrifice was not the same for those 
under the New or the Old Law, as for those 
who were not under the Law. For those who 
are under the Law are bound to offer certain 
definite sacrifices according to the precepts 
of the Law, whereas those who were not under 
the Law were bound to perform certain out- 
ward actions in God’s honor, as became those 
among whom they dwelt, but not definitely to 
this or that action. — The other outward sacri- 
fice is w'hen the outward actions of the other 
virtues are performed out of reverence for 
God ; some of which are a matter of precept ; 
and to these all are bound, while others are 
works of supererogation, and to these all are 
not bound. 

Reply Obj. 1. All were not bound to offer 
those particular sacrifices which were pre- 
scribed in the Law: but they were bound to 
some sacrifices inward or outward, as stated 
above. 

Reply Obj 2. Though all do not know 
explicitly the power of the sacrifices, they 
know it implicitly, even as they have implicit 
faith, as stated above (Q. 2, AA. 6, 7). 

Reply Obj. 3. The priests offer those sac- 
rifices which are specially directed to the 
Divine worship, not only for themselves but 
also for others. But there are other sacrifices, 
which anyone can offer to God for himself, 
as explained above (AA. 2, 3). 


QUESTION 86 
Of Oblations and First-fruits 

f/n Four Articles) 


We must next consider oblations and first- 
fruits. Under this head there are four points 
of inquiry: (1) Whether any oblations are 
necessary as a matter of precept? (2) To 
whom are oblations due? (3) Of what things 
they should be made? (4) In particular, as 
to first-fruits, w'hether men are bound to offer 
them? 


FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether Men Are under a Necessity of Preeejltt 
to Make Oblations? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 
Objection 1. It would seem that men are 
not bound by precept to make oblations. Men. 
are not bound, at the time of the Gospel, to 


* Sacerdotes: Those who give or administer sacred things {sacra dantes) ; cf. 1 Cor. iv. 1. 
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observe the ceremonial precepts of the Old 
Law, as stated above (Til, Q. 103, AA. 3, 4). 
Now the offering of oblations is one of the 
ceremonial precepts of the Old Law, since it 
is written (Exod. xxiii. 14) : Three times every 
year you shall celebrate feasts with Me, and 
further on (verse 15) : Thou shall not appear 
empty before Me. Therefore men are not now 
under a necessity of precept to make oblations. 

Obj. 2. Further, before they are made, 
oblations depend on man’s will, as appears 
from Our Lord’s saying (INIatth. v. 23), If 
. . . thou offer thy gift at the altar, as though 
this were left to the choice of the offerer : and 
when once oblations have been made, there 
is no way of offering them again. Therefore 
in no way is a man under a necessity of pre- 
cept to make oblations. 

Obj. 3. Further, if anyone is bound to give 
a certain thing to the Church, and fails to 
give it, he can be compelled to do so by being 
deprived of the Church’s sacraments. But it 
would seem unlawful to refuse the sacraments 
of the Church to those who refuse to make 
oblations according to a decree of the sixth 
council,* quoted I, qu. i, can. NuUus: Let 
none who dispense Holy Communion exact 
anything of the recipient, and if they exact 
anything let them he deposed. Therefore it 
is not necessary that men should make obla- 
tions. 

On the contrary, Gregory! says!.; Let 
every Christian take care that he offer some- 
thing to God at the celebration of Mass. 

1 answer that, As stated above (Q. 85, A. 3, 
ad 3), the term oblation is common to all 
things offered for the Divine worship, so that 
if a thing be offered to be destroyed in w'orship 
of God, as though it were being made into 
something holy, it is both an oblation and a 
sacrifice. Wherefore it is written (Exod. 
xxix. IS) ; Thou shall offer the whole ram for 
a burnt-offering upon the altar ; it is aft obla- 
tion to the Lord, a most sweet savor of the 
victim of the Lord ; and (Levit. ii. 1) ; When 
anyone shall offer an oblation of sacrifice to 
the Lord, his offering shall be of fine flour. 
If, on the other hand, it be offered with a 
view to its remaining entire and being de- 
puted to the worship of God or to the use of 
His ministers, it will be an oblation and not 
a sacrifice. Accordingly it is essential to obla- 
tions of this kind that they be offered volun- 
tarily, according to Exod. xxv. 2, Of every 
man that offereth of his own accord you shall 
take them. Nevertheless it may happen in 
four ways that one is bound to make oblations 
First, on account of a previous agreement ; 
as when a person is granted a portion of 
Church land, that he may make certain ob- 

* Can. Tr ullan. xxiii. f Gregory VII. 


lations at fixed times, although this has the 
character of rent. Secondly, by reason of a 
previous assignment or promise; as when a 
man offers a gift among the living, or by will 
bequeaths to the Church something whether 
movable or immovable to be delivered at some 
future time. Thirdly, on account of the need 
of the Church, for instance if her ministers 
were without means of support. Fourthly, 
on account of custom; for the faithful are 
bound at certain solemn feasts to make cer- 
tain customary oblations. In the last two 
cases, how'ever, the oblation remains volun- 
tary, as regards, to wit, the quantity or kind 
of the thing offered. 

Reply Obj. 1. Linder the New Law men 
are not bound to make oblations on account 
of legal solemnities, as stated in Exodus, but 
on account of certain other reasons, as stated 
above. 

Reply Obj. 2, Some are bound to make 
oblations, both before making them, as in 
the first, third, and fourth cases, and after 
they have made them by assignment or prom- 
ise : for they are bound to offer in reality that 
which has been already offered to the Church 
by wa 3 ' of assignment. 

Reply Obj. 3. Those who do not make the 
oblations they are bound to make may be 
punished by being deprived of the sacraments, 
not by the priest himself to whom the obla- 
tions should be made, lest he seem to exact 
something for bestowing the sacraments, but 
by someone superior to him. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether Oblations Are Due to Priests Alone? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that oblations 
are not due to priests alone. For chief among 
oblations would seem to be those that are 
deputed to the sacrifices of victims. Now 
whatever is given to the poor is called a victim 
in Scripture according to Heb. xiii. 16, Do not 
forget to do good and to impart, for by such 
victims (Douay, — sacrifices) God’s favor is 
obtained. Much more therefore are oblations 
due to the poor. 

Obj. 2. Further, in many parishes monks 
have a share in the oblations. Now the case 
of clerics is distinct from the case of monks, 
as Jerome states. § Therefore oblations are 
not due to priests alone. 

Obj. 3. Further, lay people with the con- 
sent of the Church buy oblations such as 
loaves and so forth, and they do so for no 
other reason than that they may make use 
thereof themselves. Therefore oblations may 
have reference to the laity. 


t Condi. Roman, v, can. xii. § Ep. xiv. ad Heliod. 
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On the contrary, A canon of Pope Dama- 
sus* quoted X., qu. i,t says: None but the 
priests whom day by day we see serving the 
Lord may cat and drink of the oblations which 
are offered within the precincts of the Holy 
Church: because in the Old Testament the 
Lord forbade the children of Israel to cat the 
sacred loaves, with the exception of Aaron and 
his sons (Levit. xxiv. 8, 9). 

/ ansioer that, The priest is appointed me- 
diator and stands, so to speak, between the 
people and God, as we read of Moses (Deut. 
V. S), wherefore it belongs to him to set forth 
the Divine teachings and sacraments before 
the people ; and besides to offer to the Lord 
things appertaining to the people, their 
prayers, for instance, their sacrifices and ob- 
lations. Thus the Apostle says (Heb. v. 1): 
Every high priest taken from among men is 
ordained for men in the things that appertain 
to God, that he may offer up gifts and sacri- 
fices for sins. Hence the oblations which the 
people offer to God concern the priests, not 
only as regards their turning them to their 
own use, but also as regards the faithful dis- 
pensation thereof, by spending them partly 
on things appertaining to the Divine worship, 
partly on things touching their own livelihood 
(since they that serve the altar partake with 
the altar, according to 1 Cor. ix, 13), and 
partly for the good of the poor, who, as far 
as possible, should be supported from the 
possessions of the Church : for Our Lord had 
a purse for the use of the poor, as Jerome 
observes on Matth, xvii. 26, That we may not 
scandalize them. 

Reply Obj. 1. Whatever is given to the 
poor is not a sacrifice properly speaking; yet 
it is called a sacrifice in so far as it is given 
to them for God’s sake. In like manner, and 
for the same reason, it can be called an obla- 
tion ; though not properly speaking, since it 
is not given immediately to God. Oblations 
properly so called fall to the use of the poor, 
not by the dispensation of the offerers, but 
by the dispensation of the priests. 

Reply Obj. 2. IMonks or other religious may 
receive oblations under three counts. First, as 
poor, either by the dispensation of the priests, 
or by ordination of the Church ; secondly, 
through being ministers of the altar, and then 
they can accept oblations that are freely of- 
fered ; thirdly, if the parishes belong to them, 
and they can accept oblations, having a right 
to them as rectors of the Church. 

Reply Obj. 3. Oblations when once they 
are consecrated, such as sacred vessels and 
vestments, cannot be granted to the use of 
the laity; and this is the meaning of the words 
of Pope Damasus. But those which are un- 


consecrated may be allowed to the use of 
layfolk by permission of the priests, whether 
by way of gift or by way of sale. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether g Mon May Moke Oblations of 
Whatever He Lawfully Possesses? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that a man 
may not make oblations of whatever he law- 
fully possesses. According to human law* the 
whore's is a shameful trade in what she does 
but not 'in what she takes, and consequently 
what she takes she possesses lawfully. Yet 
it is not lawful for her to make an oblation 
with her gains, according to Deut. xxiii. 18, 
Thou shall not offer the h'lre of a strumpet 
. . . in the house of the Lord thy God. There- 
fore it is not lawful to make an oblation of 
whatever one possesses lawfully. 

Obj. 2. Further, in the same passage it is 
forbidden to offer the price of a dog in the 
house of God. But it is evident that a man 
possesses lawfully the price of a dog he has 
lawfully sold. Therefore it is not lawful to 
make an oblation of whatever we possess 
lawfully. 

Obj. 3. Further, it is written (Malach. 
i. 8) : If you offer the lame and the sick, is it 
not ev'tU Yet an animal though lame or sick 
is a lawful possession. Therefore it would 
seem that not of every lawful possession may 
one make an oblation. 

On the contrary. It is written (Prov. 
iii. 9) : Honor the Lord with thy substance. 
Now whatever a man possesses lawfully be- 
longs to his substance. Therefore he may 
make oblations of whatever he possesses law- 
fully. 

/ answer that, As Augustine says (De Verb. 
Dom. Serm. cxiii), shouldst thou plunder one 
weaker than thyself and give some of the 
spoil to the judge, if he should pronounce in 
thy favor, such is the force of justice that 
even thou wouldst not he pleased with him: 
and if this should not please thee, neither does 
it please thy God. Hence it it written (Ec- 
clus. xxxiv. ' 21 ) : The offering of him that sac- 
rificeth of a thing wrongfully gotten is stained. 
Therefore it is evident that an oblation must 
not be made of things unjustly acquired or 
possessed. In the Old Law, however, wherein 
the figure was predominant, certain thin^ 
■were reckoned unclean on account of their 
signification, and it was forbidden to offer 
them. But in the Xew Law all God’s crea- 
tures are looked upon as clean, as stated in 
Tit. i. IS: and consequently anything that is 
lawfiilN possessed, considered in itself, may 
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be offered in oblation. But it may happen 
accidentally that one may not make an obla- 
tion of what one possesses lawfully; for in- 
stance if it be detrimental to another person, 
as in the case of a son who offers to God the 
means of supporting his father (which Our 
Lord condemns, INIatth. xv. 5), or if it give 
rise to scandal or contempt, or the like. 

Reply Obj. 1. In the (31d Law it was for- 
bidden to make an offering of the hire of a 
strumpet on account of its uncleanness, and 
in the New Law, on account of scandal, lest 
the Church seem to favor sin if she accept 
oblations from the profits of sin. 

Reply Obj. 2. According to the Law. a dog 
was deemed an unclean animal. Yet other 
unclean animals were redeemed and their price 
could be offered, according to Levit. xxvii. 27, 
// it be an unclean animal, he that oficreth it 
shall redeem it. But a dog was neither offered 
nor redeemed, both because idolaters used 
dogs in sacrifices to their idols, and because 
they signify robbery, the proceeds of which 
cannot Idc offered in oblation. However, this 
prohibition ceased under the Xew Law. 

Reply Obj. 3. The oblation of a blind or 
lame animal was declared unlawful for three 
reasons. First, on account of the purpose for 
which it was offered, wherefore it is written 
(Malach, i. 8) : If you offer the blind in sacri- 
fice, is it not evil? and it behooved sacrifices 
to be without blemish. Secondly, on account 
of contempt, wherefore the same text goes on 
(verse 12) : You have profaned My name, in 
that you say: The table of the Lord is defiled, 
and that u'hich is laid thereupon is contemp- 
tible. Thirdly, on account of a previous vow, 
whereby a man has bound himself to offer 
without blemish whatever he has vowed : hence 
the same text says further on (verse 14): 
Cursed is the deceitful man that hath in his 
flock a male, and making a vow offereth in 
sacrifice that which is feeble to the Lord. The 
same reasons avail still in the New Law, but 
w'hen they do not apply the unlawfulness 
ceases. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether Men Are Bound to Pay First-fruits? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that men are 
not bound to pay first-fruits. After giving the 
law of the first-born the text continues (Exod. 
xiii. 9) ; It shall be as a sign in thy hand, so 
that, apparently, it is a ceremonial precept. 
But ceremonial precepts are not to be ob- 
served in the New Law. Neither therefore 
ought first-fruits to be paid. 

Obj. 2. Further, first-fruits were offered to 
the Lord for a special favor conferred on that 
people, wherefore it is written (Deut. xxvi. 
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2, 3) : Thou shall take the first of all thy 
fruits, . . . and thou shall go to the priest that 
.shall be in those days, and say to him: I pro- 
fess this day before the Lord thy God, that I 
am come into the land, for which He swore to 
our fathers, that lie would give it us. There- 
fore other nations are not bound to pay first- 
fruits. 

Obj. 3. That wdiicli one is bound to do 
should be something definite. But neither in 
the New^ Law nor in the Old do we find men- 
tion of a definite amount of first-fruits. There- 
fore one is not bound of necessity to pay them. 

On the contrary. It is laid down (16, qu. 
vii, can. Decimas): We confirm the right of 
priests to tithes and first-fruits, and everybody 
must pay them. 

I answer that, First-fruits are a kind of 
oblation, because they are offered to God with 
a certain profession (Deut. xxvi) ; where the 
same passage continues: The priest taking 
the basket containing the first-fruits from the 
hand of him that bringeth the first-fruits, shall 
set it before the altar of the Lord thy God, 
and further on (verse 10) he is commanded 
to say; Therefore now I offer the first-fruits 
of the land, which the Lord hath given me. 
Now the first-fruits were offered for a special 
reason, namely, in recognition of the divine 
favor, as though man acknowledged that he 
had received the fruits of the earth from God, 
and that he ought to offer something to God 
in return, according to 1 Paral. xxix. 14, We 
have given Thee what we received of Thy 
hand. And since what we offer God ought to 
be something special, hence it is that man 
was commanded to offer God his first-fruits, 
as being a special part of the fruits of the 
earth: and since a priest is ordained for the 
people in the things that appertain to God 
(Heb. v. 1), the first-fruits offered by the 
people were granted to the priest’s use. Where- 
fore it is written (Num. xviii. 8) : The Lord 
said to Aaron: Behold I have given thee the 
charge of My first-fruits. Now it is a point 
of natural law that man should make an offer- 
ing in God’s honor out of the things he has 
received from God, but that the offering should 
be made to any particular person, or out of 
his first-fruits, or in such or such a quantity, 
was indeed determined in the Old Law by 
divine command ; but in the New Law it is 
fixed by the declaration of the Church, in 
virtue of which men are bound to pay first- 
fruits according to the custom of their country 
and the needs of the Church’s ministers. 

Reply Obj 1. The ceremonial observances 
were properly speaking signs of the future, 
and consequently they ceased when the fore- 
shadowed truth was actually present. But 
the offering of first-fruits was for a sign of a 
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past favor, whence arises the duty of acknowl- 
edgment in accordance with the dictate of 
natural reason. Hence taken in a general 
sense this obligation remains. 

Reply Obj. 2. First-fruits were offered in 
the Old Law, not only on account of the favor 
of the premised land given by God, but also on 
account of the favor of the fruits of the earth, 
which were given by God. Hence it is written 
Deut. xxvi. 10) : / oPer the first-fruits of the 
land which the Lord hath given me, which 
second motive is common among all people. 
We may also reply that just as God granted 
the land of promise to the Jews by a special 
favor, so by a general favor He bestowed the 
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lordship of the earth on the whole of mankind, 
according to Ps. cxiii. 24, The earth He has 
given to the children of men. 

Reply Obj. 3. As Jerome says": According 
to the tradition of the ancients the custom 
arose for those who had most to give the 
priests a fortieth part, and those who had 
least, one sixtieth, in lieu of first-fruits. Hence 
it w'ould seem that first-fruits should vary 
between these limits according to the custom 
of ones country. And it was reasonable that 
the amount of first-fruits should not be fixed 
by law', since, as stated above, first-fruits are 
offered by way of oblation, a condition of 
which is that it should be voluntary. 


QUESTION 87 
Of Tithes 

(In Four Articles) 


Next we must consider tithes, under which 
head there are four points of inquiry: 
(I) Whether men are bound by precept to 
pay tithes? (2) Of what things ought tithes 
to be paid? (3) To whom ou^ht tl ly to be 
paid? (4) Who ought to pay tithes? 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether Men Are Bound to Pay Tithes 
under a Necessity of Precept? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that men are 
not bound bj' precept to pay tithes The 
commandment to pay tithes is contained in 
the Old Law (Levit. xxvii. 30). All tithes of 
the land, whether of corn or of the fruits of 
trees, are the Lord’s, and further on (verse 
32) : Of all the tithes of oxen and sheep and 
goats, that pass under the shepherd’s rod, 
every tenth that cometh shall be sanctified 
to the Lord. This cannot be reckoned among 
the moral precepts, because natural reason 
does not dictate that one ought to give a 
tenth part, rather than a ninth or eleventh. 
Therefore it is either a judicial or a ceremonial 
precept. Now. as stated above (I-II, QQ. 103. 
A. 3 ; 104, A. 3) . during the time of grace men 
are bound neither to the ceremonial nor to 
the judicial precepts of the Old Law. There- 
fore men are not bound now' to pay tithes. 

Obi. 2. Further, during the time of grace 
men are bound onlv to those things which 
were commanded bv Chri«t through the 
Apostles, according to IMatth x.xviii. 20, 
Teaching them to ob'^erve all things whatso- 
ever I have commanded you; and Paul says 
(Acts XX. 27) ; I have not spared to declare 


unto you all the counsel of God. Now neither 
in the teaching of Christ nor in that of the 
apostles is there any mention of the paying 
of tithes: for the saying of Our Lord about 
tithes (IMatth. xxiii. 23), These things you 
ought to have done seems to refer to the past 
time of legal observance: thus Hilary says 
(Super Matth. can. xxiv) : The tithing of 
herbs, which was useful in foreshadowing the 
future, was not to be omitted. Therefore dur- 
ing the time of grace men are not bound to 
pay tithes. 

Obj. 3. Further, during the time of grace, 
men are not more bound to the legal observ- 
ances than before the Law. But before the 
Law tithes were given, by reason not of a 
precept but of a vow. For we read (Gen. 
xxviii. 20, 22) that Jacob made a vow saying: 
If God shall be with me, and shall keep me 
in the way by which I walk . . . of all the 
things that Thou shall give to me, I will offer 
tithes to Thee. Neither, therefore, during the 
time of grace are men bound to pay tithes. 

Obj. 4, Further, in the Old Law men were 
bound to pay three kinds of tithe. For it is 
written (Num. xviii. 23, 24) : Tire sons of 
Levi . . . shall . . . be content with the obla- 
tion of tithes, which I have separated for their 
uses and necessities. Again, there were other 
tithes of which w'e read (Deut. xiv. 22, 23) : 
Every year thou shalt set aside the tithes of 
all thv fruits, that the earth bringelh forth 
year by year ; and thou shalt cat before, ike 
Lord thv God in the place which He shdU 
choose. .And there were yet other tithes, of 
which it is written (ibid. 28) : The third year 
thou shalt separate another tithe of all things 
that grow to thee at that time, and shalt lay 
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it up within thy gates. And the Levite that 
hath no other part nor possession with thee, 
and the stranger, and the fatherless, and the 
widow, that are within thy gates, shall . . . eat 
and be filled. Now during the time of grace 
men are not bound to pay the second and 
third tithes. Neither therefore are they bound 
to pay the first. 

Obj. S. Further, a debt that is due without 
any time being fixed for its payment, must 
be paid at once under pain of sin. Accordingly 
if during the time of grace men are bound, 
under necessity of precept, to pay tithes in 
those countries where tithes are not paid, they 
would all be in a state of mortal sin, and so 
would also be the ministers of the Church for 
dissembling. But this seems unreasonable. 
Therefore during the time of grace men are 
not bound under necessity of precept to pay 
tithes. 

On the contrary, Augustine,* whose words 
are quoted 16, qu. i,t says: It is a duty to 
pay tithes, and whoever refuses to pay them 
takes what belongs to another. 

I answer that. In the Old Law tithes were 
paid for the sustenance of the ministers of 
God; hence it is written (Malach. iii. 10): 
Bring all the tithes into My (Vulg., — the) 
store-house that there may be meat in My 
house. Hence the precept about the paying 
of tithes was partly moral and instilled in the 
natural reason; and partly judicial, deriving 
its force from its divine institution. Because 
natural reason dictates that the people should 
administer the necessaries of life to those who 
minister the divine worship for the welfare 
of the whole people even as it is the people’s 
duty to provide a livelihood for their rulers 
and soldiers and so forth. Hence the Apostle 
proves this from human custom, saying (1 Cor. 
ix. 7) : Who serveth as a soldier at any time, 
at his own charge? Who planteth a vineyard, 
and eateth not of the fruit thereof^ But the 
fixing of the proportion to be offered to the 
ministers of divine worship does not belong 
to the natural law, but was determined by 
divine institution, in accordance with the con- 
dition of that people to whom the law was 
being given. For they were divided into twelve 
tribes, and the twelfth tribe, namely that of 
Levi, was engaged exclusively in the divine 
ministry and had no possessions whence to 
derive a livelihood : and so it was becomingly 
ordained that the remaining eleven tribes 
should give one-tenth part of their revenues 
to the Levi test that the latter might live re- 
spectably ; and also because some, through 
negligence, would disregard this precept. 
Hence, so far as the tenth part was fixed, the 


precept was judicial, since all institutions es- 
tablished among this people for the special 
purpose of preserving equality among men, 
in accordance with this people’s condition, 
are called judicial precepts. Nevertheless by 
waj' of consequence these institutions fore- 
shadowed something in the future, even as 
everything else connected with them, according 
to 1 Cor. xii. All these things happened to 
them in figure. In this respect they had some- 
thing in common with the ceremonial precepts, 
which were instituted chiefly that they might 
be signs of the future. Hence the precept 
about paying tithes foreshadowed something 
in the future. For ten is, in a way, the per- 
fect number (being the first numerical limit, 
since the figures do not go beyond ten but 
begin over again from one), and therefore he 
that gave a tenth, which is the sign of perfec- 
tion, reserving the nine other parts for himself, 
acknowledged by a sign that imperfection was 
his part, and that the perfection which was to 
come through Christ was to be hoped for 
from God. Yet this proves it to be, not a 
ceremonial but a judicial precept, as stated 
above. 

There is this difference between the cere- 
monial and judicial precepts of the Law, as 
we stated above (I-II, Q. 104, A. 3), that it 
is unlawful to observe the ceremonial pre- 
cepts at the time of the New Law, whereas 
there is no sin in keeping the judicial precepts 
during the time of grace although they are 
not binding. Indeed they are bound to be 
observed by some, if they be ordained by the 
authority of those who have power to make 
laws. Thus it was a judicial precept of the 
Old Law that he who stole a sheep should 
restore four sheep (Exod. xxii. 1), and if any 
king were to order this to be done his subjects 
would be bound to obey. In like manner dur- 
ing the time of the New Law the authority 
of the Church has established the payment 
of tithe ; thus showing a certain kindliness, 
lest the people of the New Law should give 
less to the ministers of the New Testament 
than did the people of the Old Law to the 
ministers of the Old Testament; for the people 
of the New Law are under greater obligations, 
according to Matth. v. 20, Unless your justice 
abound more than that of the Scribes and 
Pharisees, you shall not enter into the king- 
dom of heaven, and, moreover, the ministers 
of the New Testament are of greater dignity 
than the ministers of the Old Testament, as 
the Apostle shows (2 Cor. iii. 7, 8). 

Accordingly it is evident that man’s obli- 
gation to pay tithes arises partly from natural 
law, partly from the institution of the Church ; 
who, nevertheless, in consideration of the re- 


* Append Serm. cclxxvii. t Can. Decimee. t Nwn. xviii. 21. 
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quirements of time and persons might ordain 
the payment of some other proportion. 

This suffices for the Reply to the First 
Objection. 

Reply Obj. 2. The precept about paying 
tithes, in so far as it was a moral precept, was 
given in the Gospel by our Lord when He 
said (Matth. x. 10)*: The workman is worthy 
of his hire, and the Apostle says the same 
(1 Cor. ix. 4 seqq.). But the fixing of the 
particular proportion is left to the ordinance 
of the Church. 

Reply Obj. 3. Before the time of the Old 
Law the ministry of the divine worship was 
not entrusted to any particular person ; al- 
though it is stated that the first-born were 
priests, and that they received a double por- 
tion. For this very reason no particular por- 
tion was directed to be given to the ministers 
of the divine worship : but when they met 
with one, each man of his own accord gave 
him what he deemed right. Thus Abraham by 
a kind of prophetic instinct gave tithes to 
Melchisedech, the priest of the iMost High 
God, according to Gen. xiv. 20, and again 
Jacob made a vow to give tithes, f although 
he appears to have vowed to do so, not by 
paying them to ministers, but for the purpose 
of the divine worship, for instance for the 
fulfilling of sacrifices, hence he said signifi- 
cantly: I will offer tithes to Thee. 

Reply Obj. 4. The second kind of tithe, 
which was reserved for the offering of sacri- 
fices, has no place in the New Law, since the 
legal victims had ceased. But the third kind 
of tithe which they had to eat with the poor, 
is increased in the New Law, for our Lord 
commanded us to give to the poor net merely 
the tenth part, but all our surplus, according 
to Luke xi. 41. That ivhich rciiiaineth, give 
alms. Moreover the tithes that are given to 
the ministers of the Church should be dis- 
pensed by them for the use of the poor. 

Reply Obj. 5. The ministers of the Church 
ought to be more solicitous for the increase 
of spiritual goods in the people, than for the 
amassing of temporal goods: and hence the 
Apostle was unwilling to make use of the right 
given him by the Lord of receiving his liveli- 
hood from those to whom he preached the 
Gospel, lest he should occasion a hindrance to 
the Gospel of Christ.:]: Nor did they sin who 
did not contribute to his upkeep, else the 
Apostle would not have omitted to reprove 
them. In like manner the ministers of the 
Church rightly refrain from demanding the 
Church’s tithes, when they could not demand 
them without scandal, on account of their 
having fallen into desuetude, or for some other 
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reason. Nevertheless those who do not give 
tithes in places where the Church does not 
demand them are not in a state of damna- 
tion, unless they be obstinate, and unwilling 
to pay even if tithes were demanded of them. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether Men Are Bound to Poy Tithes 
of All Things? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that men are 
not bound to give tithes of all things. The 
paying of tithes seems to be an institution 
of the Old Law. Now the Old Law contains 
no precept about personal tithes, viz. those 
that are payable on property acquired by one’s 
own act, for instance by commerce or soldier- 
ing. Therefore no man is bound to pay tithes 
on such things. 

Obj. 2. Further, it is not right to make 
oblations of that which is ill-gotten, as stated 
above (Q. 86, A. 3). Now oblations, being 
offered to God immediately, seem to be more 
closely connected with the divine worship than 
tithes which are offered to the ministers. 
Therefore neither should tithes be paid on 
ill-gotten goods. 

Obj. 3. Further, in the last chapter of 
Leviticus (30, 32) the precept of paying tithes 
refers only to corn, fruits of trees and animals 
that pass under the shepherd’s rod. But man 
derives a revenue from other smaller things, 
such as the herbs that grow in his garden and 
so forth. Therefore neither on these things 
is a man bound to pay tithes. 

Obj. 4. Further, man cannot' pay except 
what is in his power. Now a man does not 
always remain in possession of all his profit 
from land and stock, since sometimes he loses 
them by theft or robbery ; sometimes they are 
transferred to another person by sale; some- 
times they are due to some other person, thus 
taxes are due to princes, and wages due to 
workmen. Therefore one ought not to pay 
tithes on such like things. 

On the contrary, It is written (Gen. 
xxviii. 22) : Of all things that Thou shall give 
to me, I will offer tithes to Thee. 

I answer that. In judging about a thing we 
should look to its principle. Now the prin- 
ciple of the payment of tithes is the debt 
whereby carnal things are due to those who 
sow spiritual things, according to the saying 
of the Apostle (1 Cor. ix. 11), If we have 
sown unto you spiritual things, is it a great 
matter if wc reap your carnal things? [thus 
implying that on the contrary it is no great 
matter if loc reap your carnal things\% For 
t Gen. xxviii. 20. 


* The words as quoted arc from Luke x, 7 : Matthew has meat instead of hire. 
1 1 Cor. ix. 12. § The phrase in brackets is omitted in the Leonine edition. 
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this debt is the principle on which is based the 
commandment of the Church about the pay- 
ment of tithes. Now whatever man possesses 
comes under the designation of carnal things. 
Therefore tithes must be paid on whatever 
one possesses. 

Reply Ob). In accordance with the con- 
dition of that people there was a special rea- 
son why the Old Law did not include a pre- 
cept about personal tithes ; because^ to wit, 
all the other tribes had certain possessions 
wherewith they were able to provide a suf- 
ficient livelihood for the Levites who had no 
possessions, but were not forbidden to make 
a profit out of other lawful occupations as 
the other Jews did. On the other hand the 
people of the New Law are spread abroad 
throughout the world, and many of them have 
no possessions, but live by trade, and these 
would contribute nothing to the support of 
God’s ministers if they did not pay tithes on 
their trade profits. ISIoreover the ministers 
of the New Law are more strictly forbidden 
to occupy themselves in money-making trades, 
according to 2 Tim. ii. 4, No man being a 
soldier to God, entangleth himselj n'ith secu- 
lar business. Wherefore in the New Law men 
are bound to pay personal tithes, according to 
the custom of their country and the needs of 
the ministers; hence Augustine, whose words 
are quoted 16, qu. 1, cap. Decimal, says*: 
Tithes must be paid on the profits of soldier- 
ing, trade or craft. 

Reply Ob). 2, Things are ill-gotten in two 
w'ays. First, because the getting itself was 
unjust : such, for instance, are things gotten 
by robber}^, theft or usury; and these a man 
is bound to restore, and not to pay tithes on 
them. If, however, a field be bought with the 
profits of usury, the usurer is bound to pay 
tithes on the produce, because the latter is not 
gotten usuriously but given by God. On the 
other hand certain things are said to be ill- 
gotten, because they are gotten of a shameful 
cause, for instance of whoredom or stage- 
playing, and the like. Such things a man is 
not bound to restore, and consequently he is 
bound to pay tithes on them in the same way 
as other personal tithes. Nevertheless the 
Church must not accept the tithe so long as 
those persons remain in sin, lest she appear 
to have a share in their sins: but when they 
have done penance, tithes may be accepted 
from them on these things. 

Reply Obj. 3. Things directed to an end 
must be judged according to their fittingness 
to the end. Now the payment of tithes is 
due not for its own sake, but for the sake of 
the ministers, to whose dignity it is unbecom- 
ing that they should demand minute things 
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with careful exactitude, for this is reckoned 
sinful according to the Philosopher (Ethic. 
iv. 2), Hence the Old Law did not order the 
payment of tithes on such like minute things, 
but left it to the judgment of those who are 
willing to pay, because minute things are 
counted as nothing. Wherefore the Pharisees 
who claimed for themselves the perfect jus- 
tice of the Law, paid tithes even on these 
minute things: nor are they reproved by Our 
Lord on that account, but only because they 
despised greater, i.e. spiritual, precepts ; and 
rather did He show them to be deserving of 
praise in this particular, when He said (Matth, 
xxiii. 23) : These things you ought to have 
done, i.e. during the time of the Law, accord- 
ing to Chrysostom’s t commentary. This also 
seems to denote fittingness rather than obliga- 
tion. Therefore now too men are not bound to 
pay tithes on such minute things, except per- 
haps by reason of the custom of one’s country. 

Reply Ob’). 4. A man is not bound to pay 
tithes on what he has lost by theft or robbery, 
before he recovers his property : unless he has 
incurred the loss through his own fault or 
neglect, because the Church ought not to be 
the loser on that account. If he sell wheat 
that has not been tithed, the Church can com- 
mand the tithes due to her, both from the 
buyer who has a thing due to the Church, 
and from the seller, because so far as he is 
concerned he has defrauded the Church; yet 
if one pays, the other is not bound. Tithes 
are due on the fruits of the earth, in so far 
as these fruits are the gift of God. Wherefore 
tithes do not come under a tax, nor are they 
subject to workmen’s wages. Hence it is not 
right to deduct one’s taxes and the wages paid 
to workmen, before paying tithes : but tithes 
must be paid before anything else on one’s 
entire produce. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether Tithes Should Be Paid to the Clergy? 

IVe proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that tithes 
should not be paid to the clergy. Tithes were 
paid to the Levites in the Old Testament, be- 
cause they had no portion in the people’s pos- 
sessions, according to Num. xviii. 23, 24. But 
in the New Testament the clergy have pos- 
sessions not only ecclesiastical, but sometimes 
also patrimonial : moreover they receive first- 
fruits, and oblations for the living and the 
dead. Therefore it is unnecessary to pay tithes 
to them. 

Obj. 2. Further, it sometimes happens that 
a man dwells in one parish, and farms in an- 
other ; or a shepherd may take his flock within 


Append. Serin, cclxxvii. t Horn. xliv. in the Opus Impcrjecliini falsely ascribed to St. John Chrysostom. 
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the bounds of one parish during one part of 
the year, and within the bounds of another 
parish during the other part of the year; or 
he may have his sheepfold in one parish, and 
graze the sheep in another. Now in all these 
and similar cases it seems impossible to decide 
to which clergjr the tithes ought to be paid. 
Therefore it would seem that no fixed tithe 
ought to be paid to the clergy. 

Obj. 3. Further, it is the general custom 
in certain countries for the soldiers to hold 
the tithes from the Church in fee ; and certain 
religious receive tithes. Therefore seemingly 
tithes are not due only to those of the clergy 
who have care of souls. 

On the contrary, It is written (Num. 
xviii. 21) : / have given to the sons oj Levi 
all the tithes oj Israel for a possession, jor the 
ministry wherewith they serve Me in the Tab- 
ernacle. Now the clergy are the successors of 
the sons of Levi in the New Testament. There- 
fore tithes are due to the clergy alone. 

I answer that, Two things have to be con- 
sidered with regard to tithes: namely, the 
right to receive tithes, and the things given in 
the name of tithes. The right to receive tithes 
is a spiritual thing, for it arises from the debt 
in virtue of which the ministers of the altar 
have a right to the expenses of their ministry, 
and temporal things are due to those who sow 
spiritual things. This debt concerns none but 
the clergy w’ho have care of souls, and so they 
alone are competent to have this right. 

On the other hand the things given in the 
name of tithes are material, wherefore they 
may come to be used by anyone, and thus 
it is that they fall into the hands of the laity. 

Reply Obj. 1. In the Old Law, as stated 
above (A. 1, ad 4), special tithes were ear- 
marked for the assistance of the poor. But 
in the New Law the tithes are given to the 
clergy, not only for their own support, but 
also that the clergy may use them in assisting 
the poor. Hence they are not unnecessary; 
indeed Church property, oblations and first- 
fruits as well as tithes are all necessary for 
this same purpose. 

Reply Obj. 2. Personal tithes are due to the 
church in whose parish a man dwells, while 
predial tithes seem more reasonably to belong 
to the church within whose bounds the land 
is situated. The law', however, prescribes that 
in this matter a custom that has obtained for 
a long time must be observed.* The shepherd 
who grazes his flock at different seasons in 
two parishes, should pay tithe proportionately 
to both churches. And since the fruit of the 
flock is derived from the pasture, the tithe 
of the flock is due to the church in w’hose lands 
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the flock grazes, rather than to the church on 
whose land the fold is situated. 

Reply Obj. 3. Just as the Church can hand 
over to a layman the things she receives under 
the title of tithe, so too can she allow him to 
receive tithes that are yet to be paid, the right 
of receiving being reserved to the ministers 
of the Church. The motive may he either the 
need of the Church, as when tithes are due 
to certain soldiers through being granted to 
them in fee by the Church, or it may be the 
succouring of the poor ; thus certain tithes 
have been granted by way of alms to certain 
lay religious, or to those that have no care of 
souls. Some religious, however, are competent 
to receive tithes, because they have care of 
souls. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether the Clergy Also Are Bound to Pay Tithes? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — ■ 

Objection 1. It would seem that clerics 
also are bound to pay tithes. By' common 
lawf the parish church should receive the 
tithes on the lands which are in its territory. 
Now' it happens sometimes that the clergy 
have certain lands of their own on the terri- 
tory of some parish church, or that one church 
has ecclesiastical property on the territory of 
another. Therefore it would seem that the 
clergy are bound to pay predial tithes. 

Obj. 2. Further, some religious are clerics; 
and yet they are bound to pay tithes to 
churches on account of the lands which they 
cultivate even w'ith their own hands.$ There- 
fore it w'oiild seem that the clergy are not 
immune from the payment of tithes. 

Obj. 3. Further, in the eighteenth chapter 
of Numbers, 26, 28, it is prescribed not only 
that the Levites should receive tithes from the 
people, but also that they should themselves 
pay' tithes to the high-priest. Therefore the 
clergy are bound to pay tithes to the Sov- 
erein Pontiff, no less than the laity are bound 
to pay tithes to the clergy. 

Obj. 4. Further, tithes should serve not 
only for the support of the clergy, but also 
for the assistance of the poor. Therefore, if 
the clergy' are exempt from paying tithes, so 
too are the poor. Yet the latter is not true. 
Therefore the former is false. 

On the contrary, A decretal of Pope Pas- 
chal says: It is a new jorni oj exaction when 
the clergy demand tithes jrom the clergy.** 

I answer that, The cause of giving cannot 
be the cause of receiving, as neither can the 
cause of action be the cause of passion ; yet it 
happens that one and the same person is 


* Cap. sinf, and Cap. Ad apostolicce, de Decimis. etc. t Cap. Cum homities, de Decimis, etc. 
i Ibid., Cap. E.v parte, and Cap. Xuper. § Paschal II. ** Cap. Novum genus, de Decimis. etc. 
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giver and receiver, even as agent and patient, tithes, but they may receive them. Another 
on account of different causes and from dif- reason applies to other religious, who though 
ferent points of view. Now tithes are due to clerics do not dispense spiritual things to the 
the clergy as being ministers of the altar and people ; for according to the ordinary law they 
sowers of spiritual things among the people, are bound to pay tithes, but they are so_me- 
WTierefore those members of the clergy as what exempt by reason of various concessions 
such, i.e. as having ecclesiastical property, granted by the Apostolic See.* 
are not bound to pay tithes; whereas from Reply Obj. 3. In the Old Law first-fruits 
some other cause through holding property were due to the priests, and tithes to the 
in their own right, either by inheriting it from Levites ; and since the Levites were below the 
their kindred, or by purchase, or in any other priests, the Lord commanded that the former 
similar manner, they are bound to the pay- should pay the high-priest the tenth part of 
ment of tithes. the tenth] instead of first-fruits: wherefore 

Hence the Reply to the First Objection is for the same reason the clergy are bound now 
clear, because the clergy like anyone else are to pay tithes to the Sovereign Pontiff, if he 
bound to pay tithes on their own lands to the demanded them. For natural reason dictates 
parish church, even though they be the clergy that he who has charge of the common estate 
of that same church, because to possess a of a multitude should be provided with all 
thing as one’s private property is not the goods, so that he may be able to carry out 
same as possessing it in common. But church whatever is necessary for the common welfare, 
lands are not tithable, even though they be Reply Obj. 4. Tithes should be employed 
within the boundaries of another parish. for the assistance of the poor, through the dis- 

Reply Obj. 2. Religious who are clerics, pensation of the clergy. Hence the poor have 
if they have care of souls, and dispense spirit- no reason for accepting tithes, but they are 
ual things to the people, are not bound to pay bound to pay them. 

QUESTION 88 
Of Vows 

(In Twelve Articles) 

We must now consider vows, whereby some- mind, whereby a man binds himself before 
thing is promised to God. Under this head God to do or jtot to do a certain thing. But 
there are twelve points of inquiry: (1) What the conception of a good purpose and so forth, 
is a vow? (2) What is the matter of a vow? may consist in a mere movement of the will. 
(3) Of the obligation of vows. (4) Of the use Therefore a vow consists in a mere purpose of 
of taking vows. (5) Of what virtue is it an the will. 

act? (6) Whether it is more meritorious to Obj. 2. Further, the very word vow seems 
do a thing from a vow, than without a vow? to be derived from voluntas (will), for one is 
(7) Of the solemnizing of a vow. (8) Whether said to do a thing proprio voto (by Okie’s own 
those who are under another’s power can take vow) when one does it voluntarily. Now to 
vows? (9) Whether children may be bound purpose is an act of the will, while to promise 
by vow to enter religion ? ( 10) Whether a vow is an act of the reason. Therefore a vow con- 
is subject to dispensation or commutation? sists in a mere art of the will. 

(11) Whether a dispensation can be granted Obj. 3. Further, our Lord said (Luke 
in a solemn vow of continence? (12) Whether ix. 62): No man putting his hand to the 
the authority of a superior is required in a plough, and looking back, is fit for the king- 
di.spensation from a vow? dom of God. Now from the very fact that a 

man has a purpose of doing good, he puts his 
FIRST ARTICLE hand to the plough. Consequently, if he look 

Whether a Vow Consists in a Mere Purpose back by desisting from his good purpose, he 
of the Will? "ot fit for the kingdom of God. Therefore 

j j ^ ^ mere good purpose a man is bound before 

We proceed thus to the First Article: God, even without making a promise ; and 

Objection 1. It would seem that a vow consequently it would seem that a vow con- 
consists in nothing but a purpose of the will, sists in a mere purpose of the will. 

-\ccording to some,t a vow is a conception of On the contrary. It is written (Eccles. 
a good purpose after a firm deliberation of the v. 3) : If thou hast vowed anything to God, 
* Capp. E.X multipUci, E.v parte, and Ad aiidicntiain, de Decimis, etc. t Num. xviii, 26. 
t William of Auxerre, Aur. III., xxviii, qu. 1: Albertus Magnus, Sent, iv, D. 38. 
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defer not to pay it, for an unfaithful and 
foolish promise displeaseth Him. Therefore 
to vow is to promise, and a vow is a promise. 

I answer that, A vow denotes a binding to 
do or omit some particular thing. Now one 
man binds himself to another by means of a 
promise, which is an act of the reason to 
which faculty it belongs to direct. For just as 
a man by commanding or praying, directs, in 
a fashion, what others are to do for him, so 
by promising he directs what he himself is to 
do for another. Now a promise between man 
and man can only be expressed in words or 
any other outward signs ; whereas a promise 
can be made to God by the mere inward 
thought, since according to 1 Kings xvi. 7, 
Man seeth those things that appear, but the 
Lord beholdeth the heart. Yet we express 
words outwardly sometimes, either to arouse 
ourselves, as was stated above with regard 
to prayer (Q. 83, A. 12), or to call others to 
witness, so that one may refrain from break- 
ing the vow, not only through fear of God, 
but also through respect of men. Now a prom- 
ise is the outcome from a purpose of doing 
something: and a purpose presupposes delib- 
eration, since it is the act of a deliberate will. 
Accordingly three things are essential to a 
vow : the first is deliberation ; the second is a 
purpose of the will ; and the third is a promise, 
wherein is completed the nature of a vow. 
Sometimes, however, two other things are 
added as a sort of confirmation of the vow, 
namely, pronouncement by word of mouth, 
according to Ps. Ixv. 13, I will pay Thee my 
vows which my lips have uttered; and the 
witnessing of others. Hence the Master says 
(Sent. iv. D. 38) that a vow is the witnessing 
of a spontaneous promise and ought to be 
made to God and about things relating to 
God: although the witnessing may strictly 
refer to the inward protestation. 

Reply Ob']. 1. The conceiving of a good 
purpose is not confirmed by the deliberation 
of the mind, unless the deliberation lead to 
a promise. 

Reply Obj. 2. IMan’s will moves the reason 
to promise something relating to things sub- 
ject to his will, and a vow takes its name from 
the will forasmuch as it proceeds from the 
will as first mover. 

Reply Obj. 3. He that puts his hand to the 
plough does something already : while he that 
merely purposes to do something does nothing 
so far. When, however, he promises, he al- 
ready sets about doing, although he does not 
yet fulfil his promise: even so, he that puts 
his hand to the plough does not plough yet, 
nevertheless he stretches out his hand for the 
purpose of ploughing. 
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SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether a Vow Should Always Be 
about a Better Good? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that a vow 
need not be always about a better good. A 
greater good is one that pertains to superero- 
gation. But vows are not only about matters 
of supererogation, but also about matters of 
salvation : thus in Baptism men vow to re- 
nounce the devil and his pomps, and to keep 
the faith, as a gloss observes on Ps. Ixxv. 12, 
Vow ye, and pay to the Lord your God; and 
Jacob vowed (Gen. xxviii. 21) that the Lord 
should be his God. Now this above all is 
necessary for salvation. Therefore vows are 
not only about a better good. 

Obj. 2. Further, Jephte is included among 
the saints (Heb. xi. 32). Yet he killed his 
innocent daughter on account of his vow 
(Judges xi). Since, then, the slaying of an 
innocent person is not a better good, but is 
in itself unlawful, it seems that a vow may be 
made not only about a better good, but also 
about something unlawful. 

Obj. 3. Further, things that tend to be 
harmful to the person, or that are quite use- 
less, do not come under the head of a better 
good. Yet sometimes vows are made about 
immoderate vigils or fasts which tend to in- 
jure the person: and sometimes vows are 
about indifferent matters and such as are 
useful to no purpose. Therefore a vow is not 
always about a better good. 

On the contrary, It is written (Deut. 
xxiii. 22) : If thou wilt not promise thou shalt 
be without sin. 

I answer that, As stated above (A. 1), a 
vow is a promise made to God. Now a prom- 
ise is about something that one does volun- 
tarily for someone else: since it would be not 
a promise but a threat to say that one would 
do something against someone. In like manner 
it would be futile to promise anyone some- 
thing unacceptable to him. Wherefore, as 
every sin is against God, and since no work 
is acceptable to God unless it be virtuous, it 
follows that nothing unlawful or indifferent, 
but only some act of virtue, should be the 
matter of a vow. But as a vow denotes a 
voluntary promise, while necessity excludes 
voluntariness, whatever is absolutely neces- 
sary, whether to be or not to be, can nowise 
be the matter of a vow. For it would be fool- 
ish to vow that one would die or that one 
would not fly. 

On the other hand, if a thing be necessary, 
not absolutely but on the supposition of an 
end — for instance if salvation be unattainable 
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without it — it may be the matter of a vow in 
so far as it is done voluntarily, but not in so 
far as there is a necessity for doing it. But 
that which is not necessary, neither absolutely, 
nor on the supposition of an end, is altogether 
voluntary, and therefore is most properly the 
matter of a vow. And this is said to be a 
greater good in comparison with that which is 
universally necessary for salvation. Therefore, 
properly speaking, a vow is said to be about 
a better good. 

Reply Obj. 1. Renouncing the devil’s pomps 
and keeping the faith of Christ are the matter 
of baptismal vows, in so far as these things 
are done voluntarily, although they are neces- 
sary for salvation. The same answer applies 
to Jacob’s vow: although it may also be ex- 
plained that Jacob vowed that he would have 
the Lord for his God, by giving Him a special 
form of worship to which he was not bound, 
for instance by offering tithes and so forth as 
mentioned further on in the same passage. 

Reply Ob'], 2. Certain things are good, 
whatever be their result ; such are acts of 
virtue, and these can be, absolutely speaking, 
the matter of a vow: some are evil, whatever 
their result may be ; as those things which are 
sins in themselves, and these can nowise be 
the matter of a vow : while some, considered 
in themselves, are good, and as such may be 
the matter of a vow, yet they may have an 
evil result, in which case the vow must not 
be kept. It was thus with the vow of Jephte. 
who, as related in Judges xi. 30, 31, made a vow 
to the Lord, saying: Ij Thou wilt deliver the 
children of Ammon into my hands, whosoever 
shall first come forth out of the doors of my 
house, and shall meet me when / return in 
peace, . . . the same will I offer a holocaust to 
the Lord. For this could have an evil result 
if, as indeed happened, he were to be met by 
some animal which it would be unlawful to 
sacrifice, such as an ass or a human being. 
Hence Jerome says:* In vowing he was fool- 
ish, through lack of discretion, and in keeping 
his vow he was wicked. Yet it is premised 
(verse 29) that the Spirit of the Lord came 
upon him, because his faith and devotion, 
which moved him to make that vow, were 
from the Holy Ghost; and for this reason he 
is reckoned among the saints, as also by rea- 
son of the victory which he obtained, and 
because it is probable that he repented of his 
sinful deed, which nevertheless foreshadowed 
something good. 

Reply Obj. 3. The mortification of one’s 
own body, for instance by vigils and fasting, 
is not acceptable to God except in so far as 
it is an act of virtue ; and this depends on its 


being done with due discretion, namely, that 
concupiscence be curbed without overburden- 
ing nature. On this condition such things may 
be the matter of a vow. Hence the Apostle 
after saying (Rom. xii. 1), Present your bodies 
a living sacrifice, holy, pleasing to God, adds, 
your reasonable service. Since, however, man 
is easily mistaken in judging of matters con- 
cerning himself, such vows as these are more 
fittingly kept or disregarded according to the 
judgment of a superior, yet so that, should a 
man find that without doubt he is seriously 
burdened by keeping such a vow, and should 
he be unable to appeal to his superior, he 
ought not to keep it. As to vows about vain 
and useless things they should be ridiculed 
rather than kept. 

THIRD ARTICLE 
Whether All Vows Are Binding? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that vows are 
not all binding. For man needs things that 
are done by another, more than God does, 
since He has no need for our goods (Ps. xv. 2). 
Now' according to the prescription of human 
lawst a simple promise made to a man is not 
binding: and this seems to be prescribed on 
account of the changeableness of the human 
will. Much less binding therefore is a simple 
promise made to God, which we call a vow. 

Obj. 2. Further, no one is bound to do 
what is impossible. Now sometimes that which 
a man has vowed becomes impossible to him, 
either because it depends on another’s de- 
cision, as w'hen, for instance, a man vows to 
enter a monastery, the monks of which refuse 
to receive him ; or on account of some defect 
arising, for instance when a woman vow'S vir- 
ginity, and afterwards is deflowered ; or when 
a man vows to give a sum of money, and 
afterwards loses it. Therefore a vow is not 
always binding. 

Obj. 3. Further, if a man is bound to pay 
something, he must do so at once. But a man 
is not bound to pay his vow at once, especiall)' 
if it be taken under a condition to be fulfilled 
in the future. Therefore a vow is not always 
binding. 

On the contrary. It is written (Eccles. 
V. 3, 4) : Whatsoever thou hast vowed, pay it ; 
and it is much better not to vow, than after 
a vow not to perform the things promised. 

1 answer that. For one to be accounted 
faithful one must keep one’s promises. Where- 
fore, according to Augustine { faith takes its 
name from a man’s deed agreeing with his 


* Implicitly 1 Contra Jovin.: Comment, in Micheam vi, vii: Comment, in Jerem. vii. The quotation is from 
Peter Comestor, Hist. Scholast. * Dig. L., xii, de pollicitat., i t Ep,, xxxii. 2 : Dc Mcndac. xx. 
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word^ Now man ought to be faithful to 
God above all, both on account of God’s sov- 
ereignty, ana on account of tJie favors he has 
received from God. Hence man is obliged 
before all to fulfill the vows he has made to 
God, since this is part of the fidelity he owes 
to God. On the other hand, the breaking of a 
vow is a kind of infidelity. Wherefore Solo- 
mon gives the reason why vows should be 
paid to God, because an 2 m faithful . . . promise 
displeaseth Hmn.^ 

Reply Obj. 1. Honesty demands that a 
man should keep any promise he makes to an- 
other man, and this obligation is based on the 
natural law. But for a man to be under a 
civil obligation through a promise he has 
made, other conditions are requisite. And al- 
though God needs not our goods, we are under 
a very great obligation to Him ; so that a vow 
made to Him is most binding. 

Reply Obj. 2. If that which a man has 
vowed becomes impossible to him through 
any cause whatsoever, he must do what he 
can, so that he have at least a will ready to 
do what he can. Hence if a man has vowed 
to enter a monastery, he must endeavor to 
the best of his power to be received there. 
And if his intention was chiefly to bind him- 
self to enter the religious life, so that, in con- 
sequence, he chose this particular form of re- 
ligious life, or this place, as being most agree- 
aWe to him, he is bound, should he be unable 
to be received there, to enter the religious life 
elsewhere. But if his principal intention is 
to bind himself to this particular kind of 
religious life, or to this particular place, be- 
cause the one or the other pleases him in 
some special way, he is not bound to enter 
another religious house, if they are unwilling 
to receive him into this particular one. On 
the other hand, if he be rendered incapable of 
fulfilling his vow through his own fault, he is 
bound over and above to do penance for his 
past fault : thus if a woman has vowed vir- 
ginity and is afterwards violated, she is bound 
not only to observe what is in her power, 
namely, perpetual continency, but also to 
repent of what she has lost by sinning. 

Reply Obj. 3. The obligation of a vow is 
caused by our own will and intention, where- 
fore it is written (Deut. xxiii. 23) : That -which 
is once gone out of thy lips, thou shall ob- 
serve, and shall do as thou hast promised to 
the Lord thy God, and hast spoken with thy 
own will and with thy own month. Wherefore, 
if in taking a vow, it is one’s intention and 
will to bind oneself to fulfil it at once, one is 
bound to fulfil it immediately. But if one 
intend to fulfil it at a certain time, or under 
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a certain condition, one is not bound to im- 
mediate fulfilment. And yet one ought not 
to delay longer than one intended to bind 
oneself, for it is written (ibid. 21): When 
thou hast made a vow to the Lord thy God, 
thou shall not delay to pay it: because the 
Lord thy God will require it; and if thou 
delay, it shall be imputed to thee for a sin. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether It Is Expedient to Toke Vows? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article:— 

Objection 1. It would seem that it is not 
expedient to take vows. It is not expedient 
to anyone to deprive himself of the good that 
God has given him. Now one of the greatest 
goods that God has given man is liberty 
whereof he seems to be deprived by the neces- 
sity implicated in a vow. Therefore it would 
seem inexpedient for man to take vows. 

Obj. 2. Further, no one should expose him- 
self to danger. But whoever takes a vow 
exposes himself to danger, since that which, 
before taking a vow, he could omit without 
danger, becomes a source of danger to him 
if he should not fulfil it after taking the vow. 
Hence Augustine says (Ep. cxxvii. ad Arment. 
et Paulin.): Since thou hast vowed, thou hast 
bound thyself, thou const not do otherwise. 
If thou dost not what thou hast vowed thou 
wilt not be as thou wouldst have been hadst 
thou not vowed. For then thou wouldst have 
been less great, not less good: whereas now, 
if thou breakest faith with God (which God 
forbid) thou- art the more tmhappy, as thou 
wouldst have been happier, hadst thou kept 
thy vow. Therefore it is not expedient to take 
vows. 

Obj. 3. Further, the Apostle says (1 Cor. 
iv. 16) : Be ye followers of me, as I also am 
of Christ. But we do not read that either 
Christ or the Apostles took any vows. There- 
fore it would seem inexpedient to take vows. 

On the contrary. It is written (Ps. Ixxv. 
12) : Vow ye and pay to the Lord your God. 

I answer that. As stated above (AA. 1, 2), 
a vow is a promise made to God. Now one 
makes a promise to a man under one aspect, 
and to God under another. Because we prom- 
ise something to a man for his own profit; 
since it profits him that we should be of serv- 
ice to him, and that we should at first assure 
him of the future fulfilment of that service: 
whereas we make promises to God not for His 
but for our own profit. Hence Augustine says 
(loc. cit.) : He is a kind and not a needy 
exactor, for he does not grow rich on our 
payments, but makes those who pay Him grow 


* Fides . . . fiunt dicta. Cicero gives the same etymology (De Offic. i. 7). 
t Eccles. V. 3. 
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rich in Him. And just as what we give God 
is useful not to Him but to uSj since what is 
given Him is added to the giver, as Augustine 
says (ibid.), so also a promise whereby we 
vow something to God, does not conduce to 
His profit, nor does He need to be assured by 
us, but it conduces to our profit, in so far as 
by vowing we fix our wills immovably on that 
which it is expedient to do. Hence it is ex- 
pedient to take vows. 

Reply Ob). 1. Even as one’s liberty is not 
lessened by one being unable to sin, so, too, 
the necessity resulting from a will firmly fixed 
to good does not lessen the liberty, as in- 
stanced in God and the blessed. Such is the 
necessity implied by a vow, bearing a certain 
resemblance to the confirmation of the blessed. 
Hence, Augustine says (loc. cit.) that happy 
is the necessity that compels us to do the 
better things. 

Reply Ob). 2. When danger arises from 
the deed itself, this deed is not expedient, for 
instance that one cross a river by a tottering 
bridge: but if the danger arise through man’s 
failure in the deed, the latter does not cease 
to be expedient ; thus it is expedient to mount 
on horseback, though there be the danger of 
a fall from the horse: else it would behoove 
one to desist from all good things, that may 
become dangerous accidentally. Wherefore it 
is written (Eccles. xi. 4) : He that observeth 
the wind shall not sow, and he that consider- 
cth the clouds shall never reap. Now a man 
incurs danger, not from the vow itself, but 
from his fault, when he changes his mind by 
breaking his vow. Hence, Augustine says 
(ibid.) : Repent not of thy vow: thou shouldst 
rather re)oice that thou canst no longer do 
what thou mightest lawfully have done to thy 
detriment . 

Reply Ob). 3. It was incompetent for 
Christ, by His very nature, to take a vow, 
both because He was God, and because, as 
man. His will was firmly fixed on the good, 
since He was a “comprehensor.” By a kind 
of similitude, however, He is represented as 
saying (Ps. xxi. 26) : / will pay my vows in 
the sight of them that fear Him, when He is 
speaking of His body, which is the Church. 

The apostles are understood to have vowed 
things pertaining to the state of perfection 
when they left all things and followed Christ. 

FIFTH ARTICLE 

Whether a Vow Is an Act of Lotrio or Religion? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that a vow is 
not an act of latria or religion. Every act of 
virtue is matter for a vow. Now it would seem 
to pertrin to the same virtue to promise a 


thing and to do it. Therefore a vow pertains 
to any virtue and not religion especially. 

Ob). 2. Further, according to Tully (De 
Inv. ii. S3) it belongs to religion to offer God 
worship and ceremonial rites. But he who 
takes a vow does not yet offer something to 
God, but only promises it. Therefore, a vow 
is not an act of religion. 

Ob). 3. Further, religious worship should 
be offered to none but God. But a vow is made 
not only to God, but also to the saints and to 
one’s superiors, to whom religious vow obedi- 
ence when they make their profession. There- 
fore, a vow is not an act of religion. 

On the contrary. It is written ( Isa. xix. 21): 
(The Egyptians) shall worship Him with sac- 
rifices and offerings and they shall make vows 
to the Lord, and perform them. Now, the 
worship of God is properly the act of religion 
or latria. Therefore, a vow is an act of latria 
or religion. 

/ answer that, As stated above (Q. 81, A. 1, 
ad 1), every act of virtue belongs to religion 
or latria by way of command, in so far as it 
is directed to the reverence of God which is 
the proper end of latria. Now the direction 
of other actions to their end belongs to the 
commanding virtue, not to those which are 
commanded. Therefore the direction of the 
acts of any virtue to the service of God is the 
proper act of latria. 

Now, it is evident from what has been said 
above (AA. 1, 2)) that a vow is a promise 
made to God, and that a promise is nothing 
else than a directing of the thing promised 
to the person to whom the promise is made. 
Hence a vow is a directing of the thing vowed 
to the worship or service of God. And thus 
it is clear that to take a vow is properly an 
act of latria or religion. 

Reply Ob). 1. The matter of a vow is 
sometimes the act of another virtue, as, for 
instance, keeping the fast or observing con- 
tinency; while sometimes it is an act of re- 
ligion, as offering a sacrifice or praying. But 
promising either of them to God belongs to 
religion, for the reason given above. Hence 
it is evident that some vows belong to religion 
by reason only of the promise made to God, 
which is the essence of a vow, while others 
belong thereto by reason also of the thing 
promised, which is the matter of the vow. 

Reply Ob). 2. He who promises something 
gives it already in as far as he binds himself 
to give it: even as a thing is said to be made 
when its cause is made, because the effect is 
contained virtually in its cause. This is why 
we thank not only a giver, but also one who 
promises to give. 

Reply Ob). 3. A vow is made to God alone, 
whereas a promise may be made to a man 
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also : and this very promise of good, which is 
made to a man, may be the matter of a vow, 
in so far as it is a virtuous act. This is how 
we are to understand vows whereby we vow 
something to the saints or to one’s superiors: 
so that the promise made to the saints or to 
one’s superiors is the matter of the vow, in 
so far as one vows to God to fulfil what one 
has promised to the saints or one’s superiors. 

SIXTH ARTICLE 

Whether It Is More Praiseworthy and Meritorious 
to Do Something in Fulfilment of a Vow 
Than without a Vow? 

IVe proceed thus to the Sixth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that it is more 
praiseworthy and meritorious to do a thing 
without a vow than in fulfilment of a vow. 
Prosper says (De Vita Contempt, ii) : We 
should abstain or fast •without putting our- 
selves under the necessity of fasting, lest that 
which we are free to do be done without de- 
votion and unwillingly. Now he who vows to 
fast puts himself under the necessity of fast- 
ing. Therefore it would be better for him to 
fast without taking the vow. 

Obj. 2. Further, the Apostle says (2 Cor. 
ix. 7) : Everyone as he hath determined in 
his heart, not with sadness, or of necessity: 
for God loveth a cheerful giver. Now some 
fulfil sorrowfully w'hat they have vowed : and 
this seems to be due to the necessity arising 
from the vow, for necessity is a cause of sor- 
row according to Met. v.* Therefore, it is 
better to do something without a vow, than 
in fulfilment of a vow. 

Obj. 3. Further, a vow is necessary for the 
purpose of fi.xing the will on that which is 
vowed, as stated above (.A. 4). But the will 
cannot be more fixed on a thing than when 
it actually does that thing. Therefore it is no 
better to do a thing in fulfilment of a vow 
than without a vow. 

On the contrary, A gloss on the words of 
Ps. Ixxv. 12, Vow ye and pay, says; Vows are 
counseled to the loill. But a counsel is about 
none but a better good. Therefore it is better to 
do a deed in fulfilment of a vow than without a 
vow : since he that does it without a vow fulfils 
only one counsel, viz. the counsel to do it, where- 
as he that does itwith a vow, fulfils two counsels, 
viz. the counsel to vow and the counsel to do it. 

7 answer that, For three reasons it is better 
and more meritorious to do one and the same 
deed with a vow than without. First, because 
to vow, as stated above (.A. S), is an act of 
religion which is the chief of the moral vir- 
tues. Now the more excellent the virtue the 
better and more meritorious the deed. Where- 

* Ed. Did. iv. 5. t Eadmer. 
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fore the act of an inferior virtue is the better 
and the more meritorious for being com- 
manded by a superior virtue, whose act it be- 
comes through being commanded by it, just 
as the act of faith or hope is better if it be 
commanded by charity. Hence the works of 
the other moral virtues (for instance, fasting, 
which is an act of abstinence ; and being con- 
tinent, which is an act of chastity) are better 
and more meritorious, if they be done in ful- 
filment of a vow, since thus they belong to the 
divine worship, being like sacrifices to God. 
Wherefore Augustine says (De Virg. viii) that 
not even is virginity honorable as such, but 
only when it is consecrated to God, and cher- 
ished by godly continence. 

Secondly, because he that vows something 
and does it, subjects himself to God more 
than he that only does it ; for he subjects him- 
self to God not only as to the act, but also 
as to the power, since in future he cannot do 
something else. Even so he gives more who 
gives the tree with its fruit, than he that gives 
the fruit only, as Anselm f observes (De Siniil. 
viii). For this reason, we thank even those 
who promise, as stated above (A. 5, ad 2). 

Thirdly, because a vow fixes the will on the 
good immovably and to do anything of a will 
that is fixed on the good belongs to the per- 
fection of virtue, according to the Philosopher 
(Ethic, ii. 4), just as to sin with an obstinate 
mind aggravates the sin, and is called a sin 
against the Holy Ghost, as stated above 
(Q. 14, A. 2). 

Reply Obj. 1. The passage quoted should 
be understood as referring to necessity of 
coercion which causes an act to be involuntary 
and excludes devotion. Hence he says point- 
edly: Lest that which we are free to do be 
done without devotion and unwillingly. On 
the other hand the necessity resulting from a 
vow is caused by the immobility of the will, 
wherefore it strengthens the will and increases 
devotion. Hence the argument does not con- 
clude. 

Reply Obj. 2. According to the Philoso- 
pher, necessity of coercion, in so far as it is 
opposed to the will, causes sorrow. But the 
necessity resulting from a vov,', in those who 
are well disposed, in so far as it strengthens 
the will, causes not sorrow but joy. Hence 
Augustine says (Ep. ad Arment. et Paulin. 
cxxvii) : Repent not of thy vow: thou shouldst 
rather rejoice that thou const no longer do 
what thou mightest lawfully have done to thy 
detriment. If. however, the very deed, con- 
sidered in itself, were to become disagreeable 
and involuntary after one has taken the vow, 
the will to fulfil it remaining withal, it is 
still more meritorious than if it were done 
without the vow, since the fulfilment of a vow 
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is an act of religion which is a greater virtue 
than abstinence, of which fasting is an act. 

Reply Obj. 3. He who does something 
without having vowed it has an immovable 
will as regards the individual deed which he 
does and at the time when he does it ; but his 
will does not remain altogether fixed for the 
time to come, as does the will of one who 
makes a vow ; for the latter has bound his 
will to do something, both before he did that 
particular deed, and perchance to do it many 
times. 

SEVENTH ARTICLE 

Whether a Vow Is Solemnized by the Reoepfion 
of Holy Orders, and by the Profession 
of a Certain Rule? 

We proceed thus to the Seventh Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that a vow is 
not solemnized by the reception of holy or- 
ders and by the profession of a certain rule. 
As stated above (A. 1), a vow is a promise 
made to God. Now external actions pertaining 
to solemnity seem to be directed, not to God, 
but to men. Therefore they are related to 
vows accidentally; and consequently a sol- 
emnization of this kind is not a proper cir- 
cumstance of a vow. 

Obj. 2. Further, whatever belongs to the 
condition of a thing, would seem to be ap- 
plicable to all in which that thing is found. 
Now many things may be the subject of a 
vow, which have no connection either with 
holy orders, or to any particular rule: as 
w'hen a man vows a pilgrimage, or something 
of the kind. Therefore the solemnization that 
takes place in the reception of holy orders 
or in the profession of a certain rule does not 
belong to the condition of a vow. 

Obj. 3. Further, a solemn vow seems to be 
the same as a public vow. Now many other 
vows may be made in public besides that 
which is pronounced in receiving holy orders 
or in professing a certain rule ; which latter, 
moreover, may be made in private. Therefore 
not only these vows are solemn. 

On the contrary, These vows alone are an 
impediment to the contract of marriage, and 
annul marriage if it be contracted, which is 
the effect of a solemn vow, as we shall state 
further on in the Third Part of this work.* 

1 answer that, The manner in which a thing 
is solemnized depends on its nature (con- 
ditio) : thus when a man takes up arms he 
solemnizes the fact in one way, namely, with 
a certain display of horses and arms and a 
concourse of soldiers, while a marriage is sol- 
emnized in another way, namely, the array of 
the bridegroom and bride and the gathering 
* Suppl., Q. 53, A. 2. 
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of their kindred. Now a vow is a promise 
made to God ; wherefore, the solemnization 
of a vow consists in something spiritual per- 
taining to God; i.e. in some spiritual blessing 
or consecration which, in accordance with the 
institution of the apostles, is given when a 
man makes profession of observing a certain 
rule, in the second degree after the reception 
of holy orders, as Dionysius states (Eccl. 
Hier. vi). The reason of this is that solemni- 
zation is not wont to be employed, save w^hen 
a man gives himself up entirely to some par- 
ticular thing. For the nuptial solemnization 
takes place only when the marriage is cele- 
brated, and when the bride and bridegroom 
mutually deliver the power over their bodies 
to one another. In like manner a vow is sol- 
emnized when a man devotes himself to the 
divine ministry by receiving holy orders, or 
embraces the state of perfection by renounc- 
ing the world and his own will by the profes- 
sion of a certain rule. 

Reply Obj. 1. This kind of solemnization 
regards not only men but also God in so far 
as it is accompanied by a spiritual consecra- 
tion or blessing, of which God is the author, 
though man is the minister, according to Num. 
vi. 27, They shall invoke My name upon the 
children of Israel, and I will bless them. 
Hence a solemn vow is more binding with 
God than a simple vow, and he who breaks 
a solemn vow sins more grievously. When it 
is said that a simple vow is no less binding 
than a solemn vow, this refers to the fact that 
the transgressor of either commits a mortal 
sin. 

Reply Obj. 2. It is not customary to sol- 
emnize particular acts, but the embracing of 
a new state, as we have said above. Hence 
when a man vows particular deeds, such as a 
pilgrimage, or some special fast, such a vow 
is not competent to be solemnized, but only 
such as the vow whereby a man entirely de- 
votes himself to the divine ministry or service: 
and yet many particular works are included 
under this vow as under a universal. 

Reply Obj. 3. Through being pronounced 
in public vows may have a certain human 
solemnity, but not a spiritual and divine so- 
lemnity, as the aforesaid vows have, even when 
they are pronounced before a few persons. 
Hence the publicity of a vow differs from its 
solemnization. 

EIGHTH ARTICLE 

Whether Those Who Are Subject to Another's Power 
Are Hindered from Talcing Vows? 

We proceed thus to the Eighth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that those who 
are subject to another’s power are not hin- 
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dered from taking vows. The lesser bond is 
surpassed by the greater. Now the obligation 
of one man subject to another is a lesser bond 
than a vow whereby one is under an obliga- 
tion to God. Therefore those who are subject 
to another’s powder are not hindered from 
taking vows. 

Obj. 2. Further; children are under their 
parents’ power. Yet children may make re- 
ligious profession even without the consent 
of their parents. Therefore one is not hin- 
dered from taking vows, through being sub- 
ject to another’s power. 

Obj. 3. Further, to do is more than to 
promise. But religious who are under the 
power of their superiors can do certain things 
such as to say some psalms, or abstain from 
certain things. I\Iuch more therefore seemingly 
can they promise such things to God by means 
of vows. 

Obj. 4. Further, whoever does what he 
cannot do lawfully sins. But subjects do not 
sin by taking vows, since nowhere do we find 
this forbidden. Therefore it would seem that 
they can lawfully take vows. 

On the contrary, It is commanded (Num. 
XXX. 4-6) that ij a woman vow any thing . . . 
being in her father’s house, and yet but a girl 
in age, she is not bound by the vow, unless 
her father consent: and the same is said there 
(verses 7-9) of the woman that has a husband. 
Therefore in like manner other persons that 
are subject to another’s power cannot bind 
themselves by vow. 

7 answer that. As stated above (A. 1), a 
vow is a promise made to God. Now no man 
can firmly bind himself by a promise to do 
what is in another’s power, but only to that 
which is entirely in his own power. Now 
whoever is subject to another, as to the mat- 
ter wherein he is subject to him, it does not 
lie in his power to do as he will, but it de- 
pends on the will of the other. And therefore 
without the consent of his superior he cannot 
bind himself firmly by a vow in those matters 
wherein he is subject to another. 

Reply Obj. 1. Nothing but what is virtu- 
ous can be the subject of a promise made to 
God, as stated above (A. 2). Now it is con- 
trary to virtue for a man to offer to God that 
which belongs to another, as stated above 
(Q. 86, A. 3). Hence the conditions necessary 
for a vow are not altogether ensured, when 
a man who is under another’s power vows that 
which is in that other’s power, except under 
the condition that he whose power it concerns 
does not gainsay it. 

Reply Obj. 2. As soon as a man comes of 
age, if he be a freeman he is in his own power 
in all matters concerning his person, for in- 

*Ch. 58. 
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stance with regard to binding himself by vow 
to enter religion, or with regard to contracting 
marriage. But he is not in his own power as 
regards the arrangements of the household, so 
that in these matters he cannot vow anything 
that shall be valid without the consent of his 
father. 

A slave, through being in his master’s power, 
even as regards his personal deeds, cannot 
bind himself by vow to enter religion, since 
this would withdraw him from his master’s 
service. 

Reply Obj. 3. A religious is subject to his 
superior as to his actions connected with his 
profession of his rule. Wherefore even though 
one may be able to do something now and 
then, when one is not being occupied with 
other things by one’s superior, yet since there 
is no time when his superior cannot occupy 
him with something, no vow of a religious 
stands without the consent of his superior, as 
neither does the vow of a girl while in (her 
father’s) house without his consent; nor of 
a wife, without the consent of her husband. 

Reply Obj. 4. Although the vow of one 
who is subject to another’s power does not 
stand without the consent of the one to whom 
he is subject, he does not sin by vowing; 
because his vow is understood to contain the 
requisite condition, providing, namely, that 
his superior approve or do not gainsay it. 

NINTH ARTICLE 

Whether Children Con Bind Themselves by Vow 
to Enter Religion? 

We proceed thus to the Ninth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that children 
cannot bind themselves by vow to enter re- 
ligion. Since a vow requires deliberation of 
the mind, it is fitting that those alone should 
vow who have the use of reason. But this is 
lacking in children just as in Imbeciles and 
madmen. Therefore just as imbeciles and 
madmen cannot bind themselves to anything 
by vow, so neither, seemingly, can children 
bind themselves by vow to enter religion. 

Obj. 2. Further, that which can be validly 
done by one cannot be annulled by another. 
Now a vow to enter religion made by a boy or 
girl before the age of puberty can be revoked 
by the parents or guardian (20, qu. ii, cap. 
Puella). Therefore it seems that a boy or girl 
cannot validly make a vow before the age of 
fourteen. 

Obj. 3. Further, according to the rule of 
Blessed Benedict* and a statute of Innocent 
IV, a year’s probation is granted to those who 
enter religion, so that probation may precede 
the obligation of the vow. Therefore it seems 
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unlawful, before the year of probation, for 
children to be bound by vow to enter religion. 

On the contrary. That which is not done 
aright is invalid without being annulled by 
anyone. But the vow pronounced by a maiden, 
even before attaining the age of puberty, is 
valid, unless it be annulled by her parents 
within a year (20, qu. ii, cap. Picella). There- 
fore even before attaining to puberty children 
can lawfully and validly be bound by a vow 
to enter religion. 

1 ansiccr that, As may be gathered from 
what has been said above (A. 7), vow's are of 
two kinds, simple and solemn. And since, 
as stated in the same article, the solemniza- 
tion of a vow consists in a spiritual blessing 
and consecration bestowed through the min- 
istry of the Church, it follows that it comes 
under the Church's dispensation. Now a 
simple vow takes its efficacy from the de- 
liberation of the mind, whereby one intends 
to put oneself under an obligation. That such 
an obligation be of no force may happen in 
two ways. First, through defect of reason, as 
in madmen and imbeciles, who cannot bind 
themselves by vow so long as they remain in 
a state of madness or imbecility. Secondly, 
through the maker of a vow being subject to 
another's power, as stated above (A. 8). Now 
these two circumstances concur in children 
before the age of puberty, because in most in- 
stances they are lacking in reason, and besides 
are naturally under the care of their parents, 
or guardians in place of their parents: where- 
fore in both events their vows are without 
force. It happens, however, through a natural 
disposition which is not subject to human 
iaw'S, that the use of reason is accelerated in 
some, albeit few, who on this account are said 
to be capable of guile: and yet they are not, 
for this reason, exempt in any way from the 
care of their parents ; for this care is subject 
to human law, which takes into account that 
which is of most frequent occurrence. 

Accordingly we must say that boys or girls 
w'ho have not reached the years of puberty 
and have not attained the use of reason can 
nowise bind themselves to anything by vow. 
If, however, they attain the use of reason, 
before reaching the years of puberty, they can 
for their own part, bind themselves by vow; 
but their vow's can be annulled by their 
parents, under whose care they are still sub- 
ject. 

Yet no matter how much they be capable 
of guile before the years of puberty, they 
cannot be bound by a solemn religious vow, 
on account of the Church’s decree* which 


bind themselves by religious vows, simple or 
solemn, without the consent of their parents. 

Reply Obj. 1. This argument avails in the 
case of children who have not yet reached 
the use of reason: for their vows then are in- 
valid, as stated above. 

Reply Obj. 2. The vows of persons subject 
to another’s power contain an implied condi- 
tion, namely, that they be not annulled by the 
superior. This condition renders them licit 
and valid if it be fulfilled, as stated above. 

Reply Obj. 3. This argument avails in the 
case of solemn vows which are taken in pro- 
fession. 

TENTH ARTICLE 

Whether Vows Admit of Dispensation? 

IVe proceed thus to the Tenth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that vows are 
not subject to dispensation. It is less to have 
a vow commuted than to be dispensed from 
keeping it. But a vow cannot be commuted, 
according to Lev. xxvii. 9, 10, A beast that 
may be sacrificed to the Lord, if anyone shall 
vow, shall be holy, and cannot be changed, 
tieithcr a better for a worse, nor a worse for 
a better. Aluch less, therefore, do vows admit 
of dispensation. 

Obj. 2. Further, no man can grant a dis- 
pensation in matters concerning the natural 
law and in the Divine precepts, especially 
those of the First Table, since these aim di- 
rectly at the love of God, which is the last 
end of the precepts. Now the fulfilment of 
a vow is a matter of the natural law, and is 
commanded by the Divine law, as shown 
above (A. 3), and belongs to the precepts of 
the First Table since it is an act of religion. 
Therefore vows do not admit of dispensation. 

Obj. 3. Further, the obligation of a vow is 
based on the fidelity which a man owes to 
God, as stated above (A. 3). But no man can 
dispense in such a matter as this. Neither, 
therefore, can any one grant a dispensation 
from a vow. 

On the contrary. That which proceeds from 
the common will of many has apparently 
greater stability than that which proceeds 
from the individual will of some one person. 
Now the law which derives its force from the 
common will admits of dispensation by a 
man. Therefore it seems that vows also ad- 
mit of dispensation by a man. 

1 answer that, The dispensation from a vow 
is to be taken in the same sense as a dispen^ 
sation given in the observance of a law because, 
as stated above (I-IT, QQ. 96, A. 6; 97, A. 4), 
a law is made with an eye to that which is 
good in the majority of instances. But since 


considers the majority of cases. But after the 
years of puberty have been reached, they can 

Sext. Decret. cap. Is qui, de Reg. et transeunt. ad Ret 
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in certain cases this is not good, there is need 
for someone to decide that in that particular 
case the law is not to be observed. This is 
properly speaking to dispense in the law: for 
a dispensation would seem to denote a com- 
mensurate distribution or application of some 
common thing to those that are contained 
under it, in the same way as a person is said 
to dispense food to a household. 

In like manner a person who takes a vow 
makes a law for himself as it were, and binds 
himself to do something which in itself and 
in the majority of cases is a good. But it may 
happen that in some particular case this is 
simply evil, or useless, or a hindrance to a 
greater good: and this is essentially contrary 
to that which is the matter of a vow, as is 
clear from what has been said above (A. 2). 
Therefore it is necessary, in such a case, to 
decide that the vow is not to be observed. 
And if it be decided absolutely that a par- 
ticular vow is not to be observed, this is 
called a dispensation from that vow ; but if 
some other obligation be imposed in lieu of 
that which was to have been observed, the 
vow is said to be commuted. Hence it is less 
to commute a vow than to dispense from a 
vow: both, however, are in the power of the 
Church. 

Reply Ob). 1. An animal that could be 
lawfully sacrificed was deemed holy from the 
very moment that it was the subject of a vow, 
being, as it were, dedicated to the worship 
of God: and for this reason it could not be 
changed: even so neither may one now ex- 
change for something better, or worse, that 
which one has vowed, if it be already conse- 
crated, e.g. a chalice or a house. On the other 
hand, an animal that could not be sacrificed, 
through not being the lawful matter of a 
sacrifice, could and had to be bought back, as 
the law requires (ibid.). Even so, vows can 
be commuted now, if no consecration has in- 
tervened. 

Reply Ob']. 2. Even as man is bound by 
natural law and Divine precept to fulfil his 
vow, so, too, is he bound under the same heads 
to obey the law or commands of his superiors. 
And yet when he is dispensed from keeping 
a human law, this does not involve disobedi- 
ence to that human law, for this would be 
contrary to the natural law and the Divine 
command ; but it amounts to this — that what 
was law is not law in this particular case. 
Even so, when a superior grants a dispensa- 
tion, that which was contained under a vow 
is by his authority no longer so contained, in 
so far as he decides that in this case such and 
such a thing is not fitting matter for a vow. 
Consequently when an ecclesiastical superior 
dispenses someone from a vow, he does not 
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dispense him from keeping a precept of the 
natural or of the Divine law, but he pro- 
nounces a decision on a matter to which a 
man had bound himself of his own accord, and 
of which he was unable to consider every 
circumstance. 

Reply Ob). 3. The fidelity we owe to God 
does not require that we fulfil that which it 
would be wrong or useless to vow, or which 
would be an obstacle to the greater good 
whereunto the dispensation from that vow 
would conduce. Hence the dispensation from 
a vow is not contrary to the fidelity due to 
God. 

ELEVENTH ARTICLE 

Whether It Is Possible to Be Dispensed 
from Q Solemn Vow of Continency? 

We proceed thus to the Eleventh Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that it is pos- 
sible to be dispensed from a solemn vow of 
continency. As stated above, one reason for 
granting a dispensation from a vow is if it 
be an obstacle to a greater good. But a vow 
of continency, even though it be solemn, may 
be an obstacle to a greater good, since the 
common good is more God-like than the good 
of an individual. Now one man’s continency 
may be an obstacle to the good of the whole 
community, for instance, in the case where, 
if certain persons who have vowed continency 
were to marry, the peace of their country 
might be procured. Therefore it seems that 
it is possible to be dispensed even from a 
solemn vow of continency. 

Obj. 2. Further, religion is a more excel- 
lent virtue than chastity. Now if a man vows 
an act of religion, e.g. to offer sacrifice to God, 
he can be dispensed from that vow. Much 
more, therefore, can he be dispensed from the 
vow of continency which is about an act of 
chastity. 

Obj. 3. Further, just as the observance of 
a vow of abstinence may be a source of danger 
to the person, so too may be the observance 
of a vow of continency. Now one who takes 
a vow of abstinence can be dispensed from 
that vow if it prove a source of danger to his 
body. Therefore for the same reason one may 
be dispensed from a vow of continency. 

Obj. 4. Further, just as the vow of con- 
tinency is part of the religious profession, 
whereby the vow is solemnized, so also are 
the vows of poverty and obedience. But it is 
possible to be dispensed from the vows of 
poverty and obedience, as in the case of those 
who are appointed bishops after making pro- 
fession. Therefore it seems that it is possible 
to be dispensed from a solemn vow of conti- 
nency. 

On the contrary, It is written (Ecclus. 
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xxvi. 20) : No price is worthy oj a continent 
soul. 

Further, (Extra, De Statu Monach.) at the 
end of the Decretal, Cu>n ad Monasteriuni, 
it is stated that the renouncing oj property, 
like the keeping oj chastity, is so bound up 
with the monastic rule, that not even the 
Sovereign Ponti^ can dispense jrom its ob- 
servance. 

I answer that. Three things may be con- 
sidered in a solemn vow of continency: first, 
the matter of the vo^Y, namely, continency; 
secondly, the perpetuity of the vow, namely, 
when a person binds himself by vow to the 
perpetual observance of chastity ; thirdly, the 
solemnity of the vow. Accordingly, some* 
say that the solemn vow cannot be a matter 
of dispensation, on account of the continency 
itself for which no worthy price can be found, 
as is stated by the authority quoted above. 
The reason for this is assigned b\' some to 
the fact that by continency man overcomes 
a foe within himself or to the fact that by 
continency man is perfectly conformed to 
Christ in respect of purity of both body and 
soul. But this reason does not seem to be 
cogent since the goods of the soul, such as 
contemplation and prayer, far surpass the 
goods of the body and still more conform us 
to God, and yet one may be dispensed from a 
vow of prayer or contemplation. Therefore, 
continency itself absolutely considered seems 
no reason why the solemn vow thereof cannot 
be a matter of dispensation ; especially seeing 
that the .Apostle U Cor. vii. 34) exhorts us 
to be continent on account of contemplation, 
when he says that the unmarried woman . . . 
thinketh on the things of God /'Vulg . — the 
Lord), and since the end is of more account 
than the means. 

Consequently others t find the reason for 
this in the perpetuity and universality of this 
vow. For they assert that the vow of conti- 
nency cannot be canceled, save by something 
altogether contrary thereto, which is never 
law'ful in any vow. But this is evidently false, 
because just as the practice of carnal inter- 
course is contrary to continency, so is eating 
flesh or drinking wine contrary to abstinence 
from such things, and yet these latter vows 
may be a matter for dispensation. 

For this reason others t maintain that one 
may be dispensed even from a solemn vow of 
continency, for the sake of some common good 
or common need, as in the case of the example 
given above (Obf. 1), of a country being re- 
stored to peace through a certain marriage to 
be contracted. Yet since the Decretal quoted 
says explicitly that not even the Sovereign 

* William of Auxerre, Sum. Aur. III. vii. 1, qu 5 . 
the above decretal. § The Greek udvog. 


Pontiff can dispense a monk front keeping 
chastity, it follows seemingly, that we must 
maintain that, as stated above (A. 10, ad 1, 
cf. Lev. x.xvii. 9, 10, 28), whatsoever has once 
been sanctified to the Lord cannot be put to 
any other use. For no ecclesiastical prelate 
can make that which is sanctified to lose its 
consecration, not even though it be something 
inanimate, for instance a consecrated chalice 
to be not consecrated, so long as it remains 
entire. Much less, therefore, can a prelate 
make a man that is consecrated to God cease 
to be consecrated, so long as he lives. Now 
the solemnity of a vow consists in a kind of 
consecration or blessing of the person who 
takes the vow, as stated above (A. 7). Hence 
no prelate of the Church can make a man, 
who has pronounced a solemn vow, to be quit 
of that to which he was consecrated, e.g. one 
who is a priest, to be a priest no more, al- 
though a prelate may, for some particular 
reason, inhibit him from exercising his order. 
In like manner the Pope cannot make a man 
who has made his religious profession cease 
to be a religious, although certain jurists have 
ignorantly held the contrary. 

We must therefore consider whether con- 
tinency is essentially bound up with the pur- 
pose for which the vow is solemnized ; because 
if not, the solemnity of the consecration can 
remain without the obligation of continency, 
but not if continency is essentially bound up 
with that for which the vow is solemnized. 
Now the obligation of observing continency 
is connected with Holy Orders, not essentially 
but by the institution of the Church ; where- 
fore it seems that the Church can grant a 
dispensation from the vow' of continency sol- 
emnized by the reception of Holy Orders. On 
the other hand the obligation of observing 
continency is an essential condition of the re- 
ligious state, whereby a man renounces the 
world and binds himself wholly to God’s serv- 
ice, for this is incompatible with matrimony, 
in which state a man is under the obligation 
of taking to himself a wife, of begetting chil- 
dren, of looking after his household, and of 
procuring whatever is necessary for these pur- 
poses. Wherefore the .Apostle says (1 Cor. 
vii. 33) that he that is with a wife, is solicitous 
for the things of the world, how he may please 
his wife; and he is divided. Hence the monk 
takes his name from unity ^ in contrast with 
this division. For this reason the Church can- 
not dispense from a vow solemnized by the 
religious profession; and the reason assigned 
by the Decretal is because chastity is bound 
up with the monastic rule. 

Reply Obj. 1. Perils occasioned by human 
t Albertus Magnus, Sent. iv. D. 38. t Innocent IV, on 
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affairs should be obviated by human means, 
not by turning divine things to a human use. 
Now a professed religious is dead to the world 
and lives to God, and so he must not be called 
back to the human life on the pretext of any 
human contingency. 

Reply Obj. 2. A vow of temporal conti- 
nency can be a matter of dispensation, as also 
a vow of temporal prayer or of temporal ab- 
stinence. But the fact that no dispensation 
can be granted from a vow of continency 
solemnized by profession is due, not to its 
being an act of chastity, but because through 
the religious profession it is already an act 
of religion. 

Reply Ob). 3. Food is directly ordered to 
the upkeep of the person, therefore abstinence 
from food may be a direct source of danger 
to the person : and so on this count a vow of 
abstinence is a matter of dispensation. On the 
other hand sexual intercourse is directly or- 
dered to the upkeep not of the person but of 
the species, wherefore to abstain from such 
intercourse by continency does not endanger 
the person. And if indeed accidentally it prove 
a source of danger to the person, this danger 
may be obviated by some other means, for 
instance by abstinence, or other corporal 
remedies. 

Reply Obj. 4. .A. religious who is made a 
bishop is no more absolved from his vow of 
poverty than from his vow of continency, 
since he must have nothing of his own and 
must hold himself as being the dispenser of 
the common goods of the Church. In like 
manner neither is he dispensed from his vow 
of obedience ; it is an accident that he is not 
bound to obey if he have no superior ; just as 
the abbot of a monastery, who nevertheless 
is not dispensed from his vow of obedience. 

The passage of Ecclesiasticus, which is put 
forward in the contrary sense, should be taken 
as meaning that neither fruitfulness of the 
flesh nor any bodily good is to be compared 
with continency, which is reckoned one of the 
goods of the soul, as .Augustine declares (De 
Sanct. Virgin., viii). Wherefore it is said 
pointedly of a continent soul, not of a conti- 
nent body. 

TWELFTH ARTICLE 

Whether the Authority of a Prelate Is Required for 

the Commutation or the Dispensation of a Vow? 

We proceed thus to the Tivelfth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the au- 
thority of a prelate is not required for the 
commutation or dispensation of a vow. A 
person may enter religion without the author- 
ity of a superior prelate. Now by entering 
religion one is absolved from the vows he 

* Cap. ScripturcT, dc Voto et Voti redcmpt. 
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made in the world, even from the vow of 
making a pilgrimage to the Holy Land.* 
Therefore the commutation or dispensation of 
a vow is possible without the authority of a 
superior prelate. 

Obj. 2. Further, to dispense anyone from 
a vow seems to consist in deciding in what 
circumstances he need not keep Idiat vow. 
But if the prelate is at fault in his decision, 
the person who took the vow does not seem 
to be absolved from his vow, since no prelate 
can grant a dispensation contrary to the di- 
vine precept about keeping one’s vows, as 
stated above (A. 10, ad 2, A. 11). Likewise, 
when anyone rightly determines of his own 
authority that in his case a vow is not to be 
kept, he would seem not to be bound; since 
a vow need not be kept if it have an evil 
result (Art. 2, ad 2). Therefore the Authority 
of a prelate is not required that one may be 
dispensed from a vow. 

Obj. 3. Further, if it belongs to a prelate’s 
power to grant dispensations from vows, on 
the same count it is competent to all prelates, 
but it does not belong to all to dispense from 
every vow. Therefore it does not belong to 
the power of a prelate to dispense from vows. 

On the contrary, A vow binds one to do 
something, even as a law does. Now the 
superior’s authority is requisite for a dispen- 
sation from a precept of the law, as stated 
above (I-II, QC^. 96, A. 6; 97, A. 4). There- 
fore it is likewise required in a dispensation 
from a vow. 

/ answer that, As stated above (AA. 1, 2), 
a vow is a promise made to God about some- 
thing acceptable to Him. Now if you promise 
something to anyone it depends on his decision 
whether he accept what you promise. Again 
in the Church a prelate stands in God’s place. 
Therefore a commutation or dispensation of 
vows requires the authority of a prelate who 
in God’s stead declares what is acceptable to 
God, according to 2 Cor. ii. 10: For . . . have 
pardoned . . . for your sakes . . in the person 
of Christ. And he says significantly for your 
sakes, since whenever we ask a prelate for a 
dispensation we should do so to honor Christ 
in Whose person he dispenses, or to promote 
the interests of the Church which is His Body. 

Reply Obj. 1. .All other vow's are about 
some particular works, whereas by the reli- 
gious life a man consecrates his whole life to 
God’s service. Now the particular is included 
in the universal, wherefore a Decretal* says 
that a man is not deemed a vow-breaker if he 
exchange a temporal service for the perpetual 
service of religion. And yet a man who enters 
religion is not bound to fulfil the vows, whether 
of fasting or of praying or the like, which he 
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made when in the world, because by entering 
religion he dies to his former life, and it is 
unsuitable to the religious life that each one 
should have his own observances, and because 
the burden of religion is onerous enough with- 
out requiring the addition of other burdens. 

Reply Ob). 2. Some have held that prelates 
can dispense from vows at their will, for the 
reason that everj' vow supposes as a condition 
that the superior prelate be willing; thus it 
was stated above (A. 8) that the vow of a 
subject, e.g. of a slave or a son, supposes this 
condition, // the father or master consent, or 
does not dissent. And thus a subject might 
break his vow without any remorse of con- 
science, whenever his superior tells him to. 

But this opinion is based on a false suppo- 
sition; because a spiritual prelate being, not 
a master, but a dispenser, his power is given 
mito edification, not for destruction (2 Cor. 
X. 8), and consequently, just as he cannot 
command that which is in itself displeasing to 
God, namely, sin, so neither can he forbid 
what is in itself pleasing to God, namely, 
works of virtue. Therefore absolutely speak- 
ing man can vow them. But it does belong to 
a prelate to decide what is the more virtuous 
and the more acceptable to God. Conse- 
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quently in matters presenting no difficulty, 
the prelate’s dispensation would not excuse 
one from sin; for instance, if a prelate were 
to dispense a person from a vow to enter the 
religious life, without any apparent cause to 
prevent him from fulfilling his vow. But if 
some cause were to appear, giving rise, at 
least, to doubt, he could hold to the prelate’s 
decision whether of commutation or of dis- 
pensation. He could not, however, follow his 
own judgment in the matter, because he does 
not stand in the place of God ; except perhaps 
in the case when the thing he has vowed is 
clearly unlawful, and he is unable to have 
recourse to the prelate. 

Reply Obj. 3. Since the Sovereign Pontiff 
holds the place of Christ throughout the whole 
Church, he exercises absolute power of dis- 
pensing from all vows that admit of dispensa- 
tion. To other and inferior prelates is the 
power committed of dispensing from those 
vows that are commonly made and frequently 
require dispensation, in order that men may 
easily have recourse to someone ; such are the 
vows of pilgrimage,* fasting and the like. But 
the greater vows, such as of continency and 
of pilgrimage to the Holy Land, are reserved 
to the Sovereign Pontiff.f 


EXTERIOR ACTS OF RELIGION 


QUESTION 89 
Of Ooths 

(In Ten Articles) 


We must now consider those external acts of 
religion, whereby something Divine is taken 
by man; and this is either a sacrament or the 
Name of God. The place for treating of the 
taking of a sacrament will be in the Third 
Part of this work; of the taking of God’s 
Name we shall treat now. The Name of God 
is taken by man in three ways. First, by way 
of oath in order to confirm one’s own asser- 
tion; secondly, by way of adjuration as an 
inducement to others; thirdly, by way of in- 
vocation for the purpose of prayer or praise. 
Accordingly we must first treat of oaths; and 
under this head there are ten points of in- 
quiry; (1) What is an oath? (2) Whether it 
is lawful? (3) What are the accompanying 
conditions of an oath? (4) Of what virtue is 
it an act? (5) Whether oaths are desirable, 
and to be employed frequently as something 
useful and good? (6) Whether it is lawful to 
swear by a creature? (7) Whether an oath 
is binding? (8) Which is more binding, an 
oath or a vow? (9) Whether an oath is sub- 
ject to dispensation? (10) Who may lawfully 
■^wear, and when? 

* Cap. de Peregrin., de Voto ei Voti redempt. 


FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether to Swear Is to Coll God to Witness? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that to swear 
is not to call God to witness. Whoever invokes 
the authority of Holy Writ calls God to wit- 
ness, since it is His word that Holy Writ 
contains. Therefore, if to swear is to call 
God to witness, whoever invoked the authority 
of Holy Writ would swear. But this is false. 
Therefore the antecedent is false also. 

Obj. 2. Further, one does not pay anything 
to a person by calling him to witness. But he 
who swears by God pays something to Him; 
for it is written (Matth. v. 33); Thou shall 
pay (Douay, — perforin) thy oaths to the 
Lord; and .Augustine saysf that to swear 
(jurare) is to pay the right (jus reddere) of 
truth to God. Therefore to swear is not to 
call God to witness. 

Obj. 3. Further, the duties of a judge dif- 
fer from the duties of a witness, as shown 
above (QQ. 67, 70). Now sometimes a man, 
by swearing, implores the Divine judgment, 


t Ibid., Cap. Ex tmlia, t Serm clxxx. 
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according to Ps. vii. S, Ij I have rendered to 
them that repaid me evils, let me deservedly 
jail empty before my enemies. Therefore to 
swear is not to call God to witness. 

On the contrary, Augustine says in a ser- 
mon on perjury (loc. cit.) : When a man 
says: “By God,” what else does he mean but 
that God is his witness? 

I answer that. As the Apostle says (Heb. 
vi. 16), oaths are taken for the purpose of 
confirmation. Now speculative propositions 
receive confirmation from reason, which pro- 
ceeds from principles known naturally and in- 
fallibly true. But particular contingent facts 
regarding man cannot be confirmed by a nec- 
essary reason, wherefore propositions regard- 
ing such things are wont to be confirmed by 
witnesses. Now a human witness does not suf- 
fice to confirm such matters for two reasons. 
First, on account of man’s lack of truth, for 
many give way to lying, according to Ps. 
xvi. 10, Their mouth hath spoken lies (Vulg., 
— proudly.) Secondly, on account of this lack 
of knowledge, since he can know neither the 
future, nor secret thoughts, nor distant things : 
and yet men speak about such things, and our 
everyday life requires that we should have 
some certitude about them. Hence the need to 
have recourse to a Divine witness, for neither 
can God lie, nor is anything hidden from Him. 
Now to call God to witness is named jurare 
(to swear) because it is established as though 
it were a principle of law ( jure ) that what a 
man asserts under the invocation of God as 
His witness should be accepted as true. Now 
sometimes God is called to witness when we 
assert present or past events, and this is 
termed a declaratory oath; while sometimes 
God is called to witness in confirmation of 
something future, and this is termed a promis- 
sory oath. But oaths are not employed in or- 
der to substantiate necessary matters, and 
such as come under the investigation of rea- 
son ; for it would seem absurd in a scientific 
discussion to wish to prove one’s point by an 
oath. 

Reply Obj. 1. It is one thing to employ a 
Divine witness already given, as when one 
adduces the authority of Holy Scripture ; and 
another to implore God to bear witness, as 
in an oath. 

Reply Object 2. A man is said to pay his 
oaths to God because he performs what he 
swears to do, or because, from the very fact 
that he calls upon God to witness, he recog- 
nizes Him as possessing universal knowledge 
and unerring truth. 

Reply Obj. 3. A person is called to give 
witness, in order that he may make known 
the truth about what is alleged. Now there 

* See argument On the contrary. 
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are two ways in which God makes known 
whether the alleged facts are true or not. In 
one way He reveals the truth simply, either 
by inward inspiration, or by unveiling the 
facts, namely, by making public what was 
hitherto secret: in another way by punishing 
the lying witness, and then He is at once 
judge and witness, since by punishing the liar 
He makes known his lie. 

Hence oaths are of two kinds : one is a 
simple contestation of God, as when a man 
says God is my witness, or, I speak before 
God, or. By God, which has the same meaning, 
as Augustine states ; * the other is by cursing, 
and consists in a man binding himself or some- 
thing of his to punishment if what is alleged 
be not true. 

SECOND ARTICLE 
Whether It Is Lawful to Swear? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that it is not 
lawful to swear. Nothing forbidden in the 
Divine Law is lawful. Now swearing is for- 
bidden (Matth. V. 34), But I say to you not 
to swear at all; and (James v. 12), Above all 
things, my brethren, swear not. Therefore 
swearing is unlawful. 

Obj. 2. Further, whatever comes from an 
evil seems to be unlawful, because according 
to Matth. vii. 18, neither can an evil tree bring 
forth good fruit. Now swearing comes from 
an evil, for it is written (Matth. v. 37) : But 
let your speech be: Yea, yea: No, no. And 
that which is over and above these is of evil. 
Therefore swearing is apparently unlawful. 

Obj. 3. Further, to seek a sign of Divine 
Providence is to tempt God, and this is alto- 
gether unlawful, according to Deut. vi. 16, 
Thou shall not tempt the Lord thy God. Now 
he that swears seems to seek a sign of Divine 
Providence, since he asks God to bear wit- 
ness, and this must be by some evident effect. 
Therefore it seems that swearing is altogether 
unlawful. 

On the contrary. It is written (Deut. 
vi. 13) : Thou shall fear the Lord thy God 
. . . and shall swear by His name. 

I answer that. Nothing prevents a thing 
being good in itself, and yet becoming a source 
of evil to one who makes use thereof unbecom- 
ingly: thus to receive the Eucharist is good, 
and yet he that receives it unworthily, eateth 
and drinketh judgment to himself (1 Cpr^ 
xi. 29). .Accordingly in answer to the questiofi' 
in point it must be stated that an oath is in 
itself lawful and commendable. This is proved 
from its origin and from its end. From its 
origin, because swearing owes its introduction 
to the faith whereby man believes that God 
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possesses unerring truth and universal knowl- 
edge and foresight of all things: and from its 
end, since oaths are employed in order to 
justify men, and to put an end to controversy 
(Heb. vi. 16). 

Yet an oath becomes a source of evil to 
him that makes evil use of it, that is who 
employs it without necessity and due caution. 
For if a man calls God as witness, for some 
trifling reason, it would seemingly prove him 
to have but little reverence for God, since he 
would not treat even a good man in this man- 
ner. Moreover, he is in danger of committing 
perjury, because man easily offends in words, 
according to James iii. 2, If any man offend 
not in word, the same is a perfect man. Where- 
fore it is written, Ecclus. xxiii. 9) : Let not 
thy mouth be accustomed to swearing, for in 
it there are many falls. 

Reply Obj. 1. Jerome, commenting on 
IMatth. V. 34, says: Observe that our Saviour 
forbade us to swear, not by God, but by 
heaven and earth. For it is known that the 
Jews have this most evil custom of swearing 
by the elements. Yet this answer does not 
suffice, because James adds, nor by any other 
oath. Wherefore we must reply that, as Au- 
gustine states (De Mendacio xv), when the 
Apostle employs an oath in his epistles, he 
shows how we are to understand the saying, 
“I sav to you, not to swear at all” ; lest, to 
wit, swearing lead us to swear easily and, 
from swearing easily, we contract the habit, 
and, from swearing habitually, we fall into 
perjury. Hence we find that he swore only 
when writing, because thought brings caution 
and avoids hasty words. 

Reply Obj. 2. According to Augustine (De 
Serm. Dorn, in Monte i. 17) : If you have to 
swear, note that the necessity arises from the 
infirmity of those whom you convince, which 
infirmity is indeed an evil. Accordingly He 
did not say: “That which is over and above is 
evil,” but “is of evil.” For you do no evil; 
since you make good use of swearing, by per- 
suading another to a useful purpose: yet it 
“comes of the evil” of the person by whose 
infirmity you are forced to swear. 

Reply Obj. 3. He who swears tempts not 
God, because it is not without usefulness and 
necessity that he implores the Divine assis- 
tance. ^loreover, he does not expose himself 
to danger, if God be unwilling to bear witness 
there and then : for He certainly will bear 
witness at some future time, when He will 
bring to light the hidden things of darkness, 
and will make manifest the counsels of hearts 
d Cor. iv. 5). And this witness will be lack- 
ing to none who swears, neither for nor against 
him. 


THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether Three Accompanying Conditions of on Oath 
Are Suitably Assigned, Namely, Justice, 
Judgment and Truth? 

IVe proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that justice, 
judgment and truth are unsuitably assigned 
as the conditions accompanying an oath. 
Things should not be enumerated as diverse, 
if one of them includes the other. Now of 
these three, one includes another, since truth 
is a part of justice, according to Tully (De 
Invent. Rhet. ii. 53) : and judgment is an act 
of justice, as stated above (Q. 60, A. 1). 
Therefore the three accompanying conditions 
of an oath are unsuitably assigned. 

Obj. 2. Further, many other things are re- 
quired for an oath, namely, devotion, and 
faith whereby we believe that God knows 
all things and cannot lie. Therefore the ac- 
companying conditions of an oath are insuffi- 
ciently enumerated. 

Obj. 3. Further, these three are requisite 
in man’s every deed: since he ought to do 
nothing contrary to justice and truth, or with- 
out judgment, according to 1 Tim. v. 21, Do 
nothing without prejudice, i.e., without pre- 
vious judgment.* Therefore these three should 
not be associated with an oath any more than 
with other human actions. 

On the contrary, It is written (Jerem. 
iv. 2) : Thou shalt swear: /H the Lord liveth, 
in truth, and in judgment, and in justice: 
which words Jerome expounds, saying: Ob- 
serve that an oath must be accompanied by 
these conditions, truth, judgment and justice. 

I answer that. As stated above (A. 2), an 
oath is not good except for one who makes 
good use of it. Now twm conditions are re- 
quired for the good use of an oath. First, that 
one swear, not for frivolous, but for urgent 
reasons, and wdth discretion ; and this requires 
judgment or discretion on the part of the per- 
son w'ho swears. Secondly, as regards the 
point to be confirmed by oath, that it be nei- 
ther false, nor unlawful, and this requires 
both truth, so that one employ an oath in or- 
der to confirm what is true, and justice, so 
that one confirm what is lawful. A rash oath 
lacks judgment, a false oath lacks truth, and 
a wicked or unlawful oath lacks justice. 

Reply Obj. 1. Judgment does not signify 
here the execution of justice, but the judgment 
of discretion, as stated above. Nor is truth 
here to be taken for the part of justice, but 
for a condition of speech. 

Reply Obj. 2. Devotion, faith and like con- 
ditions requisite for the right manner of swear- 
ing are implied by judgment: for the other 
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two regard the things sworn to as stated above. 
We might also reply that justice regards the 
reason for swearing. 

Reply Ob}. 3. There is great danger in 
swearing, both on account of the greatness of 
God Who is called upon to bear witness, and 
on account of the frailty of the human tongue, 
the words of which are confirmed by oath. 
Hence these conditions are more requisite for 
an oath than for other human actions. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether an Oath Is an Act of Religion, or Latria? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — • 

Objection 1. It would seem that an oath 
is not an act of religion, or latria. Acts of re- 
ligion are about holy and divine things. But 
oaths are employed in connection with human 
disputes, as the Apostle declares (Heb. vi. 16). 
Therefore swearing is not an act of religion 
or latria. 

Obj. 2. Further, it belongs to religion to 
give worship to God, as Tully says (De In- 
vent. Rhet. ii. S3). But he who swears offers 
nothing to God, but calls God to be his wit- 
ness. Therefore swearing is not an act of 
religion or latria. 

Obj. 3. Further, the end of religion or latria 
is to show reverence to God. But the end of 
an oath is not this, but rather the confirmation 
of some assertion. Therefore swearing is not 
an act of religion. 

On the contrary. It is written (Deut. 
vi. 13) : Thou shalt fear the Lord thy God, 
and shalt serve Him only, and thou shalt 
swear by His name. Now he speaks there of 
the servitude of religion. Therefore swearing 
is an act of religion. 

I answer that, As appears from what has 
been said above (A. 1), he that swears calls 
God to witness in confirmation of what he 
says. Now nothing is confirmed save by what 
is more certain and more powerful. Therefore 
in the very fact that a man swears by God, 
he acknowledges God to be more powerful, by 
reason of His unfailing truth and His univer- 
sal knowledge ; and thus in a way he shows 
reverence to God. For this reason the .Apostle 
says (Heb. vi. 16) that men swear by one 
greater than themselves, and Jerome com- 
menting on Matth. v. 34, says that he who 
swears either reveres or loves the person by 
whom he swears. The Philosopher, too, states 
(Met. i. 3) that to swear is to give very great 
honor. Now to show reverence to God belongs 
to religion or latria; wherefore it is evident 
that an oath is an act of religion or latria. 

Reply Obj. 1. Two things may be observed 
in an oath. The witness adduced, and this is 
Divine: and the thing witnessed to, or that 
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which makes it necessary to call the witness, 
and this is human. Accordingly an oath be- 
longs to religion by reason of the former, and 
not of the latter. 

Reply Obj. 2. In the very fact that a man 
takes God as witness by way of an oath, he 
acknowledges Him to be greater : and this 
pertains to the reverence and honor of God, 
so that he offers something to God, namely, 
reverence and honor. 

Reply Obj. 3. Whatsoever we do, we should 
do it in honor of God: wherefore there is no 
hindrance, if by intending to assure a man, 
we show reverence to God. For we ought so 
to perform our actions in God’s honor that 
they may conduce to our neighbor’s good, since 
God also works for His own glory and for 
our good. 

FIFTH ARTICLE 

Whether Oaths Are Desirable and to Be Used 
Frequently As Something Useful and Good? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that oaths are 
desirable and to be used frequently as some- 
thing useful and good. Just as a vow is an act 
of religion, so is an oath. Now it is commend- 
able and more meritorious to do a thing by 
vow, because a vow is an act of religion, as 
stated above (Q. 88, A. 5). Therefore for 
the same reason, to do or say a thing with an 
oath is more commendable, and consequently 
oaths are desirable as being good essentially. 

Obj. 2. Further, Jerome, commenting on 
Matth. V. 34, says that he who swears either 
reveres or loves the person by whom he 
swears. Now reverence and love of God are 
desirable as something good essentially. 
Therefore swearing is also. 

Obj. 3. Further, swearing is directed to the 
purpose of confirming or assuring. But it is a 
good thing for a man to confirm his assertion. 
Therefore an oath is desirable as a good thing. 

On the contrary. It is written (Ecclus. 
xxiii. 12) : A man that sweareth much shall 
be filled with iniquity: and Augustine says 
(De Mendacio xv) that the Lord forbade 
swearing, m order that for your own part 
yoti might not be fond of it, and take pleasure 
in seeking occasions of swearing, as though 
it were a good thing. 

I answer that. Whatever is required merely 
as a remedy for an infirmity or a defect, is 
not reckoned among those things that are de- 
sirable for their own sake, but among those 
that are necessary: this is clear in the case 
of medicine which is required as a remedy for 
sickness. Now an oath is required as a remedy 
to a defect, namely, some man’s lack of belief 
in another man. Wherefore an oath is not to 
be reckoned among those things that are de- 
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sirable for their own sake, but among those 
that are necessary for this life ; and such 
things are used unduly whenever they are 
used outside the bounds of necessity. For this 
reason Augustine says ( De Scrm. Dom. in 
Monte i, 17) : He ivho understands that swear- 
ing is not to be held as a good thing, i.e., de- 
sirable for its own sake, restrains himself as 
far as he can from uttering oaths, unless there 
be urgent need. 

Reply Ob). 1. There is no parity between 
a vow and an oath: because by a vow we di- 
rect something to the honor of God, so that for 
this very reason a vow is an act of religion. 
On the other hand, in an oath reverence for 
the name of God is taken in confirmation of 
a promise. Hence what is confirmed by oath 
does not, for this reason, become an act of 
religion, since moral acts take their species 
from the end. 

Reply Obj. 2. He who swears does indeed 
make use of his reverence or love for the per- 
son by whom he swears : he does not, however, 
direct his oath to the reverence or love of 
that person, but to something else that is 
necessary for the present life. 

Reply Obj. 3. Even as a medicine is useful 
for healing, and yet, the stronger it is, the 
greater harm it does if it be taken unduly, 
so too an oath is useful indeed as a means of 
confirmation, yet the greater the reverence it 
demands the more dangerous it is, unless it 
be employed aright; for, as it is written (Ec- 
clus. xxiii. 13), if he make it void, i.e., if he 
deceive his brother, his sin shall be upon 
him : and if he dissemble it, by swearing 
falsely, and with dissimulation, he offendeth 
double, (because, to wit, pretended equity is a 
twofold iniquity, as .Augustine* declares): 
and if he swear in vain, i.e., without due 
cause and necessity, he shall not be justified. 

SIXTH ARTICLE 

Whether It Is Lawful to Swear by Creotures? 

We proceed thus to the Sixth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that it is not 
lawful to swear by creatures. It is written 
(jMatth. V. 34-36) : / say to you not to swear 
at all, neither by heaven . . . nor by the earth 
. . . nor by Jerusalem . . . nor by thy head: 
ind Jerome, expounding these words, says: 
Observe that the Saviour does not forbid 
swearing by God, but by heaven and earth, etc. 

Obj. 2. Further, punishment is not due save 
For a fault. Now a punishment is appointed 
for one who swears by creatures: for it is 
written (22, qu. i, can. Clericum) : If a cleric 
swears by creatures he must be very severely 
rebuked : and if he shall persist in this vicious 

*Emrr. in Ps. Ixiii, 7. 
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habit we wish that he be excommunicated. 
Therefore it is unlawful to swear by creatures. 

Obj. 3. Further, an oath is an act of reli- 
gion, as stated above (A. 4). But religious 
worship is not due to any creature, according 
to Rom. i. 23, 25. Therefore it is not lawful 
to swear by a creature. 

On the contrary, Joseph swore by the 
health of Pharao (Gen. xlii. 16). Moreover 
it is customary to swear by the Gospel, by 
relics, and by the saints. 

7 answer that. As stated above (A, 1, ad 3), 
there are two kinds of oath. One is uttered as 
a simple contestation or calling God as wit- 
ness : and this kind of oath, like faith, is based 
on God's truth. Now faith is essentially and 
chiefly about God Who is the very truth, and 
secondarily about creatures in which God’s 
truth is reflected, as stated above (Q. 1, A. 1). 
In like manner an oath is chiefly referred to 
God Whose testimony is invoked ; and second- 
arily an appeal by oath is made to certain 
creatures considered, not in themselves, but 
as reflecting the Divine truth. Thus we swear 
by the Gospel, i.e. by God Whose truth is 
made known in the Gospel ; and by the saints, 
who believed this truth and kept it. 

The other way of swearing is by cursing: 
and in this kind of oath a creature is adduced 
that the judgment of God may be wrought 
therein. Thus a man is wont to swear by his 
head, or by his son, or by some other thing 
that he loves, even as the Apostle swore 
(2 Cor. i. 23), saying: I call God to witness 
upon my soul. 

As to Joseph’s oath by the health of Pharao, 
this may be understood in both ways : either 
by way of a curse, as though he pledged 
Pharao’s health to God ; or by way of contes- 
tation, as though he appealed to the truth of 
God’s justice which the princes of the earth 
are appointed to execute. 

Reply Obj. \. Our Lord forbade us to swear 
by creatures so as to give them the reverence 
due to God. Hence Jerome adds (ibid.) that 
the Jews, through swearing by the angels and 
the like, worshiped creatures with a Divine 
honor. 

In the same sense a cleric is punished, ac- 
cording to the canons (loc. cit., Obj. 2), for 
swearing by a creature, for this savors of the 
blasphemy of unbelief. Hence in the next 
chapter, it is said : If any one swears by God’s 
hair or head, or otherwise utter blasphemy 
against God, and he be in ecclesiastical orders, 
let him be degraded. 

This suffices for the Reply to the Second 
Objection. 

Reply Obj. 3. Religious worship is shown 
to one whose testimony is invoked by oath: 
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hence the prohibition (Exod. xxiii. 13) : By 
the name of strange gods you shall not swear. 
But religious worship is not given to creatures 
employed in an oath in the ways mentioned 
above. 

SEVENTH ARTICLE 

Whether an Oath Has a Binding Force? 

We proceed thus to the Seventh Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that an oath 
has no binding force. An oath is employed 
in order to confirm the truth of an assertion. 
But when a person makes an assertion about 
the future his assertion is true, though it may 
not be verified. Thus Paul lied not (2 Cor. 
i, IS, seqq.), though he went not to Corinth, 
as he had said he would (1 Cor. xvi. 5). There- 
fore it seems that an oath is not binding. 

Obj. 2. Further, virtue is not contrary to 
virtue (Categ. viii. 22). Now an oath is an 
act of virtue, as stated above (A. 4). But it 
would sometimes be contrary to virtue, or an 
obstacle thereto, if one were to fulfil what 
one has sworn to do : for instance, if one were 
to swear to commit a sin, or to desist from 
some virtuous action. Therefore an oath is 
not always binding. 

Obj. 3. Further, sometimes a man is com- 
pelled against his will to promise something 
under oath. Now, such a person is loosed by 
the Roman Pontiffs from the bond of his 
oath (Extra, De Jurejur., cap. Verum in ea 
quosst. etc.). Therefore an oath is not always 
binding. 

Obj. 4. Further, no person can be under 
two opposite obligations. Yet sometimes the 
person who swears and the person to whom he 
swears have opposite intentions. Therefore 
an oath cannot always be binding. 

On the contrary, It is written (Matth. 
V. 33) ; Thou shalt perform thy oaths to the 
Lord. 

I answer that, An obligation implies some- 
thing to be done or omitted ; so that appar- 
ently it regards neither the declaratory oath 
(which is about something present or past), 
nor such oaths as are about something to be 
effected by some other cause (as, for example, 
if one were to swear that it would rain to- 
morrow), but only such as are about things 
to be done by the person who swears. 

Now just as a declaratory oath, which is 
about the future or the present, should con- 
tain the truth, so too ought the oath which 
is about something to be clone by us in the 
future. Yet there is a difference; since, in 
the oath that is about the past or present, this 
obligation affects, not the thing that already 
has been or is, but the action of the swearer, 
in the point of his swearing to what is or was 

* Cf. Bede, Honill. xlx., m Decoll. i". Joan. Bapt. 
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already true; whereas, on the contrary, in the 
oath that is made about something to be done 
by us, the obligation falls on the thing guar- 
anteed by oath. For a man is bound to make 
true what he has sworn, else his oath lacks 
truth. 

Now if this thing be such as not to be in 
his power, his oath is lacking in judgment of 
discretion : unless perchance what was pos- 
sible when he swore become impossible to him 
through some mishap; as when a man swore 
to pay a sum of money, which is subsequently 
taken from him by force or theft. For then 
he would seem to be excused from fulfilling 
his oath, although he is bound to do what 
he can, as, in fact, we have already stated 
with regard to the obligation of a vow (Q. 88, 
A. 3, acf 2). If, on the other hand, it be some- 
thing that he can do, but ought not to, either 
because it is essentially evil, or because it is 
a hindrance to a good, then his oath is lacking 
in justice: wherefore an oath must not be 
kept when it involves a sin or a hindrance to 
good. For in either case its result is evil.* 

Accordingly we must conclude that who- 
ever swears to do something is bound to do 
what he can for the fulfilment of truth; pro- 
vided always that the other two accompany- 
ing conditions be present, namely, judgment 
and justice. 

Reply Obj. 1. It is not the same with a 
simple assertion, and with an oath wherein 
God is called to witness: because it suffices 
for the truth of an assertion, that a person 
say what he proposes to do, since it is already 
true in its cause, namely, the purpose of the 
doer. But an oath should not be employed, 
save in a matter about which one is firmly 
certain : and, consequently, if a man employ 
an oath, he is bound, as far as he can, to make 
true what he has sworn, through reverence 
of the Divine witness invoked, unless it leads 
to an evil result, as stated. 

Reply Obj. 2, An oath may lead to an evil 
result in two ways. First, because from the 
very outset it has an evil result, either through 
being evil of its very nature (as, if a man were 
to swear to commit adultery), or through be- 
ing a hindrance to a greater good, as if a man 
were to swear not to enter religion, or not to 
become a cleric, or that he would not accept 
a prelacy, supposing it would be expedient 
for him to accept, or in similar cases. For 
oaths of this kind are unlawful from the out- 
set: yet with a difference: because if a 
swear to commit a sin, he sinned in swearing, 
and sins in keeping his oath : whereas if a man 
swear not to perform a greater good, which 
he is not bound to do withal, he sins indeed 
in swearing (through placing an obstacle to 
the Holy Ghost, Who is the inspirer of good 
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purposes), yet he does not sin in keeping his 
oath, though he does much better if he does 
not keep it. 

Secondly, an oath leads to an evil result 
through some new and unforeseen emergency. 
An instance is the oath of Herod, who swore 
to the damsel, who danced before him, that 
he would give her what she would ask of him. 
For this oath could be lawful from the outset, 
supposing it to have the requisite conditions, 
namely, that the damsel asked what it was 
right to grant ; but the fulfilment of the oath 
was unlawful. Hence Ambrose says (De Oj- 
ficiis i. 50) : Sometimes it is wrong to fulfil a 
promise, and to keep an oath; as Herod, who 
granted the slaying of John, rather than re- 
fuse what he had promised. 

Reply Obj. 3. There is a twofold obligation 
in the oath which a man takes under compul- 
sion : one, whereby he is beholden to the per- 
son to whom he promises something ; and this 
obligation is cancelled by the compulsion, be- 
cause he that used force deserves that the 
promise made to him should not be kept. The 
other is an obligation whereby a man is be- 
holden to God, in virtue of which he is bound 
to fulfil what he has promised in His name. 
This obligation is not removed in the tribunal 
of conscience, because that man ought rather 
to suffer temporal loss, than violate his oath. 
He can, however, seek in a court of justice to 
recover what he has paid, or denounce the 
matter to his superior even if he has sworn 
to the contrary, because such an oath would 
lead to evil results since it would be contrary 
to public justice. The Roman Pontiffs, in ab- 
solving men from oaths of this kind, did not 
pronounce such oaths to be unbinding, but re- 
laxed the obligation for some just cause. 

Reply Ob). 4. When the intention of the 
swearer is not the same as the intention of 
the person to whom he swears, if this be due 
to the swearer’s guile, he must keep his oath 
in accordance with the sound understanding 
of the person to whom the oath is made. 
Hence Isidore says (De Summo Bono ii. 31) : 
However artful a man may be in wording his 
oath, God Who witnesses his conscience ac- 
cepts his oath as understood by the person 
to whom it is made. And that this refers 
to the deceitful oath is clear from what fol- 
lows: He is doubly guilty who both takes 
God’s name in vain, and tricks his neighbor 
by guile. If, however, the swearer uses no 
guile, he is bound in accordance with his own 
intention. Wherefore Gregory says (Moral. 
xxvi. 7) ; The human ear takes such like words 
in their natural outward sense, but the Divine 
judgment interprets them according to our 
inward intention. 

*Heb. vi. 18 . 


EtGHTH ARTICLE 

Whether an Oath Is More Binding Than a Vow? 

We proceed thus to the Eighth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that an oath 
is more binding than a vow. A vow is a sim- 
ple promise : whereas an oath includes, besides 
a promise, an appeal to God as witness. There- 
fore an oath is more binding than a vow. 

Obj. 2. Further, the weaker is wont to be 
confirmed by the stronger. Now a vow is 
sometimes confirmed by an oath. Therefore 
an oath is stronger than a vow. 

Obj. 3. Further, the obligation of a vow 
arises from the deliberation of the mind, as 
stated above (Q. 88, A. 1) ; while the obliga- 
tion of an oath results from the truth of God 
Whose testimony is invoked. Since therefore 
God’s truth is something greater than human 
deliberation, it seems that the obligation of 
an oath is greater than that of a vow. 

On the contrary, A vow binds one to God, 
while an oath sometimes binds one to man. 
Now one is more bound to God than to man. 
Therefore a vow is more binding than an oath. 

/ answer that. The obligation both of a 
vow and of an oath arises from something 
Divine; but in different ways. For the obli- 
gation of a vow arises from the fidelity we 
owe God, which binds us to fulfil our promises 
to Him. On the other hand, the obligation 
of an oath arises from the reverence we owe 
Him which binds us to make true what we 
promise in His name. Now every act of in- 
fidelity includes an irreverence, but not con- 
versely, because the infidelity of a subject to 
his lord would seem to be the greatest irrev- 
erence. Hence a vow by its very nature is 
more binding than an oath. 

Reply Obj. 1. A vow is not any kind of 
promise, but a promise made to God; and to 
be unfaithful to God is most grievous. 

Reply Obj. 2. An oath is added to a vow, 
not because it is more stable, but because 
greater stability results from two immutable 
things. * 

Reply Obj. 3. Deliberation of the mind 
gives a vow its stability, on the part of the 
person who takes the vow : but it has a greater 
cause of stability on the part of God, to Whom 
the vow is offered. 

NINTH ARTICLE 

Whether Anyone Can Dispense from an Oath? 

We proceed thus to the Ninth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that no one can 
dispense from an oath. Just as truth is re- 
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quired for a declaratory oath, which is about 
the past or the present, so too is it required for 
a promissory oath, which is about the future. 
Now no one can dispense a man from swear- 
ing to the truth about present or past things. 
Therefore neither can anyone dispense a man 
from making true that which he has promised 
by oath to do in the future. 

Obj. 2. Further, a promissory oath is used 
for the benefit of the person to whom the 
promise is made. But, apparently, he cannot 
release the other from his oath, since it would 
be contrary to the reverence of God. Much 
less therefore can a dispensation from this 
oath be granted by anyone. 

Ob'], 3. Further, any bishop can grant a 
dispensation from a vow, except certain vows 
reserved to the Pope alone, as stated above 
(Q. 88, A. 12, ad 3). Therefore in like man- 
ner, if an oath admits of dispensation, any 
bishop can dispense from an oath. And yet 
seemingly this is to be against the law.* 
Therefore it would seem that an oath does 
not admit of dispensation. 

On the contrary, A vow is more binding 
than an oath, as stated above (A, 8). But a 
vow admits of dispensation and therefore an 
oath does also. 

I answer that, As stated above (Q. 88, 
A. 10), the necessity of a dispensation both 
from the law and from a vow arises from the 
fact that something which is useful and mor- 
ally good in itself and considered in general, 
may be morally evil and hurtful in respect of 
some particular emergency: and such a case 
comes under neither law nor vow. Now any- 
thing morally evil or hurtful is incompatible 
with the matter of an oath : for if it be morally 
evil it is opposed to justice, and if it be hurt- 
ful it is contrary to judgment. Therefore an 
oath likewise admits of dispensation. 

Reply Obj. 1. A dispensation from an oath 
does not imply a permission to do anything 
against the oath : for this is impossible, since 
the keeping of an oath comes under a Divine 
precept, which does not admit of dispensation : 
but it implies that what hitherto came under 
an oath no longer comes under it, as not be- 
ing due matter for an oath, just as we have 
said with regard to vows (Q. 88, A. 10, ad 2). 
Now the matter of a declaratory oath, which 
is about something past or present, has al- 
ready acquired a certain necessity, and has 
become unchangeable, wherefore the dispen- 
sation will regard not the matter but the act 
itself of the oath: so that such a dispensation 
would be directly contrary to the Divine pre- 
cept. On the other hand, the matter of a 
promissory oath is something future, which 

*Caus, XV., qu, 6, can. Anctoritatem, sqq.: Cap. 


admits of change, so that, to wit, in certain 
emergencies, it may be unlawful or hurtful, 
and consequently undue matter for an oath. 
Therefore a promissory oath admits of dis- 
pensation, since such dispensation regards the 
matter of an oath, and is not contrary to the 
Divine precept about the keeping of oaths. 

Reply Obj. 2. One man may promise some- 
thing under oath to another in two ways. First, 
when he promises something for his benefit: 
for instance, if he promise to serve him or to 
give him money : and from such a promise he 
can be released by the person to whom he 
made it: for he is understood to have already 
kept his promise to him when he acts towards 
him according to his will. Secondly, one man 
promises another something pertaining to 
God’s honor or to the benefit of others: for 
instance, if a man promise another under oath 
that he will enter religion, or perform some 
act of kindness. In this case the person to 
whom the promise is made cannot release him 
that made the promise, because it was made 
principally not to him but to God : unless per- 
chance it included some condition, for in- 
stance, provided he give his consent or some 
such like condition. 

Reply Obj. 3. Sometimes that which is 
made the matter of a promissory oath is mani- 
festly opposed to justice, either because it is 
a sin, as when a man swears to commit a mur- 
der, or because it is an obstacle to a greater 
good, as when a man swears not to enter re- 
ligion : and such an oath requires no dispensa- 
tion. But in the former case a man is bound 
not to keep such an oath, while in the latter 
it is lawful for him to keep or not to keep 
the oath, as stated above (A. 7, ad 2). Some- 
times what is promised on oath is doubtfully 
right or wrong, useful or harmful, either in 
itself or under the circumstance. In this case 
any Bishop can dispense. Sometimes, however, 
that which is promised under oath is mani- 
festly lawful and beneficial. An oath of this 
kind seemingly admits not of dispensation but 
of commutation, when there occurs something 
better to be done for the common good, in 
which case the matter would seem to belong 
chiefly to the power of the Pope, who has 
charge over the whole Church; and even of 
absolute relaxation, for this too belongs in 
general to the Pope in all matters regarding 
the administration of things ecclesiastical. 
Thus it is competent to any man to cancel an= 
oath made by one of his subjects in matters 
that come under his authority: for instance, 
a father may annul his daughter’s oath, and 
a husband his wife’s (Num. xxx. 6 seqq.), as 
stated above with regard to vows (Q. 88, 
AA. 8, 9). 

Si vero, dc Turejtirando. 
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TENTH ARTICLE 

Whether an Oath Is Voided by a Condition 
of Person or Time? 

We proceed thus to the Tenth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that an oath 
is not voided by a condition of person or 
time. An oath, according to the Apostle (Heb. 
vi. 16), is employed for the purpose of con- 
firmation. X'ow it is competent to anyone 
to confirm his assertion, and at any time. 
Therefore it would seem that an oath is not 
voided by a condition of person or time. 

Obj. 2. Further, to swear by God is more 
than to swear by the Gospels : wherefore Chry- 
sostom* says; If there is a reason for swear- 
ing, it seems a small thing to swear by God, 
but a great thing to swear by the Gospels. To 
those 'who think thus, it must be said: Non- 
sense the Scriptures 'were made for God’s 
sake, not God for the sake of the Scriptures. 
Now men of all conditions and at all times 
are wont to swear by God. liliich more, there- 
fore, is it lawful to swear by the Gospels. 

Obj. 3. Further, the same effect does not 
proceed from contrary causes, since contrary 
causes produce contrary effects. Now some 
are debarred from swearing on account of 
some personal defect ; children, for instance, 
before the age of fourteen, and persons w'ho 
have already committed perjury. Therefore 
it would seem that a person ought not to be 
debarred from swearing either on account of 
his dignity, as clerics, or on account of the 
solemnity of the time. 

Obj. 4. Further, in this world no living 
man is equal in dignity to an angel ; for it is 
written (Matth. xi. 11) that he that is the 
lesser in the kingdom of heaven is greater than 
he, namely than John the Baptist, while yet 
living. Now an angel is competent to swear, 
for it is written (Apoc. x. 6) that the angel 
swore by Him that liveth for ever and ever. 
Therefore no man ought to be excused from 
swearing, on account of his dignity. 

On the contrary, It is stated (II, qu. v, 
can. Si quis presbyter) : Let a priest be exam- 
ined “by his sacred consecration,” instead of 
being put on his oath: and (22, qu. v, can. 
Nullus): Let no one in ecclesiastical orders 
dare to swear on the Holy Gospels to a 
layman. 

I answer that. Two things are to be consid- 
ered in an oath. One is on the part of God, 
whose testimony is invoked, and in this re- 
spect we should hold an oath in the greatest 
reverence. For this reason children before 
the age of puberty are debarred from taking 
oaths,! and are not called upon to swear, be- 
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cause they have not yet attained the perfect 
use of reason, so as to be able to take an 
oath with due reverence. Perjurers also are 
debarred from taking an oath, because it is 
presumed from their antecedents that they 
will not treat an oath with the reverence due 
to it. For this same reason, in order that 
oaths might be treated with due reverence, 
the law says (22, qu. v, can. Honestuni) : It 
is becoming that he who ventures to swear on 
holy things should do so fasting, with all pro- 
priety and fear of God. 

The other thing to be considered is on the 
part of the man, whose assertion is confirmed 
by oath. For a man’s assertion needs no con- 
firmation save because there is a doubt about 
it. X'ow it derogates from a person’s dignity 
that one should doubt about the truth of 
what he says, wherefore it becomes not per- 
sons of great dig7iity to s'wear. For this rea- 
son the law says (II, qu. v, can. Si quis pres- 
byter) that priests should not swear for tri- 
fling reasons. Nevertheless it is lawful for 
them to swear if there be need for it, or if a 
great good may result therefrom. Especially 
is this the case in spiritual affairs, when more- 
over it is becoming that they should take oaths 
on days of solemnity, since they ought then 
to devote themselves to spiritual matters. Nor 
should they on such occasions take oaths on 
temporal matters, except perhaps in cases of 
grave necessity. 

Reply Obj. 1. Some are unable to confirm 
their own assertions on account of their own 
defect: and some there are whose words 
should be so certain that they need no con- 
firmation. 

Reply Obj. 2. The greater the thing sworn 
by, the holier and the more binding is the 
oath, considered in itself, as Augustine states 
(Ad Public., Ep. xlvii) : and accordingly it 
is a graver matter to swear by God than by 
the Gospels. Yet the contrary may be the 
case on account of the manner of swearing; 
for instance, an oath by the Gospels might 
be taken with deliberation and solemnity, and 
an oath by God frivolously and without de- 
liberation. 

Reply Obj. ,3. Nothing prevents the same 
thing from arising out of contrary causes, by 
way of superabundance and defect. It is in 
this way that some are debarred from swear- 
ing^, through being of so great authority that 
it is unbecoming for them to swear ; while 
others are of such little authority that their 
oaths have no standing. 

Reply Obj. 4. The angel’s oath is adduced, 
not on account of any defect in the angel, as 
though one ought not to credit his mere word. 


Horn. xllv. in the Opus Jniperfectum, falsely ascribed to St. John Chrysostom. 
+ Caus. XXII, qu. 5, can. Parvuli. 
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but in order to show that the statement made as swearing, in order to express the immuta- 
issues from God’s infallible disposition. Thus bility of His word, as the Apostle declares 
too God is sometimes spoken of by Scripture (Heb. vi. 17). 

QUESTION 90 

Of the Taking of God's Nome by Way of Adjuration 

(In Three Articles) 


We must now consider the taking of God’s 
name by way of adjuration ; under which head 
there are three points of inquiry : ( 1 ) Whether 
it is lawful to adjure a man? (2) Whether it 
is lawful to adjure the demons? (3) Whether 
it is lawful to adjure irrational creatures? 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether It Is Lawful to Adjure a Man? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that it is not 
lawful to adjure a man. Origen says (Tract. 
XXXV. super Matth.) : I deem that a man who 
wishes to live according to the Gospel should 
not adjure another man. For if, according to 
the Gospel mandate of Christ, it be unlawful 
to swear, it is evident that neither is it lawful 
to adjure: and consequently it is manifest that 
the high-priest unlawfully adjured Jesus by 
the living God. 

Obj. 2. Further, whoever adjures a man, 
compels him after a fashion. But it is un- 
lawful to compel a man against his will. 
Therefore seemingly it is also unlawful to 
adjure a man. 

Obj. 3. Further, to adjure is to induce a 
person to swear. Now it belongs to man’s 
superior to induce him to swear, for the su- 
perior imposes an oath on his subject. There- 
fore subjects cannot adjure their superiors. 

On the contrary, Even when we pray God 
we implore Him by certain holy things: and 
the Apostle too besought the faithful by the 
mercy of God (Rom. xii. 1) : and this seems 
to be a kind of adjuration. Therefore it is 
lawful to adjure. 

/ answer that, A man who utters a promis- 
sory oath, swearing by his reverence for the 
Divine name, which he invokes in corfirmation 
of his promise, binds himself to do what he 
has undertaken, and so orders himself un- 
changeably to do a certain thing. Now just 
as a man can order him'^elf to do a certain 
thing, so too can he order others, by beseech- 
ing^ his superiors, or by commanding his in- 
feriors, as stated above (Q. 83, A. 1_). Ac- 
cordingly when either of these orderings is 
confirmed by something Divine it is an adju- 
ration. Yet there is this difference between 

* Matth. xxvi. 03. 


them, that man is master of his own actions, 
but not of those of others ; wherefore he can 
put himself under an obligation by invoking 
the Divine name, whereas he cannot put others 
under such an obligation unless they be his 
subjects, whom he can compel on the strength 
of the oath they have taken. 

Therefore, if a man by invoking the name 
of God, or any holy thing, intends by this 
adjuration to put one who is not his subject 
under an obligation to do a certain thing, in 
the same way as he would bind himself by 
oath, such an adjuration is unlawful, because 
he usurps over another a power which he has 
not. But superiors may bind their inferiors 
by this kind of adjuration, if there be need 
for it. 

If, however, he merely intend, through rev- 
erence of the Divine name or of some holy 
thing, to obtain something from the other 
man without putting him under any obliga- 
tion, such an adjuration may be lawfully em- 
ployed in respect of anyone. 

Reply Obj. 1. Origen is speaking of an 
adjuration whereby a man intends to put 
another under an obligation, in the same way 
as he W'ould bind himself by oath: for thus 
did the high-priest presume to adjure Our 
Lord Jesus Christ.* 

Reply Obj. 2. This argument considers the 
adjuration which imposes an obligation. 

Reply Obj. 3. To adjure is not to induce 
a man to swear, but to employ terms resem- 
bling an oath in order to provoke another to 
do a certain thing. 

Moreover, we adjure God in one way and 
man in another ; because when we adjure a 
man we intend to alter his will by appealing 
to his reverence for a holy thing; and we 
cannot have such an intention in respect of 
God Whose will is immutable. If we obtain 
something from God through His eternal will, 
it is due, not to our merits, but to His good- 
ness. 

SECOND ARTICLE 1 

Whether It Is Lawful to Adjure the Demons? ‘ 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem unlawful to 
adjure the demons. Origen says (Tract, xxxv. 
super Matth.) : To adjure the demons is not 
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in accordance with the power given by Our 
Saviour: for this is a Jewish practice. Now 
rather than imitate the rites of the Jews, we 
should use the power given by Christ. There- 
fore it is not lawful to adjure the demons. 

Ob'], 2. Further, many make use of necro- 
mantic incantations when invoking the de- 
mons by something Divine : and this is an 
adjuration. Therefore, if it be lawful to ad- 
jure the demons, it is lawful to make use of 
necromantic incantations, which is evidently 
false. Therefore the antecedent is false also. 

Obj. 3. Further, whoever adjures a person, 
by that very fact associates himself with him. 
Now it is not lawful to have fellowship with 
the demons, according to 1 Cor. x. 20 , 1 would 
not that you should be made partakers with 
devils. Therefore it is not lawful to adjure 
the demons. 

On the contrary, It is written (Mark 
xvi. 17) : In My name they shall cast out 
devils. Now to induce anyone to do a certain 
thing for the sake of God’s name is to adjure. 
Therefore it is lawful to adjure the demons. 

I answer that, As stated in the preceding 
article, there are two ways of adjuring: one 
by way of prayer or inducement through rev- 
erence of some holy thing ; the other by way 
of compulsion. In the first w'ay it is not law- 
ful to adjure the demons because such a way 
seems to savor of benevolence or friendship, 
which it is unlawful to bear towards the de- 
mons. As to the second kind of adjuration, 
which is by compulsion, we may lawfully use 
it for some purposes, and not for others. For 
during the course of this life the demons are 
our adversaries : and their actions are not sub- 
ject to our disposal but to that of God and 
the holy angels, because, as Augustine says 
(De Trin. iii. 4), the rebel spirit is ruled by 
the just spirit. Accordingly -we may repulse 
the demons, as being our enemies, by adjuring 
them through the power of God’s name, lest 
they do us harm of soul or body, in accord 
with the Divine power given by Christ, as 
recorded by Luke (x. 19) : Behold, I have 
given you power to tread upon serpents and 
scorpions, and upon all the power of the 
enemy: and nothing shall hurt you. 

It is not, however, lawful to adjure them for 
the purpose of learning something from them, 
or of obtaining something through them, for 
this would amount to holding fellowship with 
them : except perhaps when certain holy men, 
by special instinct or Divine revelation, make 
use of the demons’ actions in order to obtain 
certain results: thus we read of the Blessed 
James* that he caused Hermogenes to be 
*The Greater. Cf. Apocrypha, N.T., Hist. Certain. 
rom the apocryphal Historia Certain. Apost. vi. 


brought to him, by the instrumentality of the 
demons. 

Reply Obj. 1. Origen is speaking of adju- 
ration made, not authoritatively by way of 
compulsion, but rather by way of a friendly 
appeal. 

Reply Obj. 2. Necromancers adjure and 
invoke the demons in order to obtain or learn 
something from them : and this is unlawful, 
as stated above. Wherefore Chrysostom, com- 
menting on Our Lord’s words to the unclean 
spirit (]\Iark i. 25), Speak no more, and go 
out of the man, says: A salutary teaching is 
given us here, lest we believe the demons, 
however much they speak the truth. 

Reply Obj. 3. This argument considers the 
adjuration whereby the demon’s help is be- 
sought in doing or learning something: for this 
savors of fellow'ship with them. On the other 
hand, to repulse the demons by adjuring them, 
is to sever oneself from their fellowship. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether It Is Lawful to Adjure an 
Irrational Creature? 

JVe proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem unlawful to 
adjure an irrational creature. An adjuration 
consists of spoken words. But it is useless to 
speak to one that understands not, such as 
an irrational creature. Therefore it is vain 
and unlawful to adjure an irrational creature. 

Obj. 2. Further, seemingly wherever ad- 
juration is admissible, swearing is also admis- 
sible. But swearing is not consistent with an 
irrational creature. Therefore it would seem 
unlawful to employ adjuration towards one. 

Obj. 3. Further, there are two ways of ad- 
juring, as explained above (AA. 1, 2). One is 
by way of appeal ; and this cannot be em- 
ployed towards irrational creatures, since they 
are not masters of their own actions. The 
other kind of adjuration is by way of compul- 
sion : and, seemingly, neither is it lawful to 
use this towards them, because we have not 
the power to command irrational creatures, 
but only He of Whom it was said (hlatth, 
viii. 27) : For the winds and the sea obey Him. 
Therefore in no way, apparently, is it lawful 
to adjure irrational creatures. 

On the contrary, Simon and Jude are re- 
lated to have adjured dragons and to have 
commanded them to withdraw into the desert.f 

I answer that, Irrational creatures are di- 
rected to their own actions by some other 
agent. Now the action of what is directed 
and moved is also the action of the director 
Apost. iv, 3. 

19. 
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and mover : thus the movement of the arrow is 
an operation of the archer. Wherefore the 
operation of the irrational creature is ascribed 
not only to it, but also and chiefly to God, 
Who disposes the movements of all things. 
It is also ascribed to the devil, who, by God’s 
permission, makes use of irrational creatures 
in order to inflict harm on man. 

Accordingly the adjuration of an irrational 
creature may be of two kinds. First, so that 
the adjuration is referred to the irrational 
creature in itself; and in this way it would 
be vain to adjure an irrational creature. Sec- 
ondly, so that it be referred to the director 
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and mover of the irrational creature, and in 
this sense a creature of this kind may be 
adjured in two ways. First, by way of appeal 
made to God, and this relates to those who 
work miracles by calling on God : secondly, 
by way of compulsion, which relates to the 
devil, who uses the irrational creature for our 
harm. This is the kind of adjuration used 
in the exorcisms of the Church, whereby the 
power of the demons is expelled from an irra- 
tional creature. But it is not lawful to adjure 
the demons by beseeching them to help us. 

This suffices for the Replies to the Object 
lions. 


QUESTION 91 

Of Taking the Divine Name for the Purpose of 
Invoking It by Means of Praise 

(In Two Articles) 


We must now consider the taking of the Di- 
vine name for the purpose of invoking it by 
prayer or praise. Of prayer we have already 
spoken (Q. 83). Wherefore we must speak 
now of praise. 

Under this head there are two points of 
inquiry: (1) Whether God should be praised 
with the lips? (2) Whether God should be 
praised with song? 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether God Should Be Praised wiFh the Lips? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that God 
should not be praised with the lips. The 
Philosopher says (Ethic. 1. 12): The best of 
men are accorded, not praise, hnt something 
greater. But God transcends the ver}' best 
of all things. Therefore God ought to be given, 
not praise, but something greater than praise; 
wherefore He is said (Ecclus. xliii. 33) to be 
above all praise. 

Obj. 2. Further, divine praise is part of 
divine worship, for it is an act of religion. 
Now God is worshiped with the mind rather 
than with the lips : wherefore Our Lord quoted 
against certain ones the words of Isa. xxix. 13, 
This people . . . honors (Vulg., — glorifies) Me 
with their lips, but their heart is far from Me. 
Therefore the praise of God lies in the heart 
rather than on the lips. 

Obj. 3. Further, men are praised with the 
lips that they may be encouraged to do bet- 
ter : since just as being praised makes the 
wicked proud, so does it incite the good to 
better things. Wherefore it is written (Prov. 
xxvii. 21) : As silver is tried in the fining-pot, 
... so a man is tried by the mouth of him 


that praiseth. But God is not incited to better 
things by man’s words, both because He is 
unchangeable, and because He is supremely 
good, and it is not possible for Him to grow 
better. Therefore God should not be praised 
with the lips. 

On the contrary. It is written (Ps. Ixii. 6) : 
My mouth shall praise Thee with joyful lips. 

I answer that, We use words, in speaking 
to God. for one reason, and in speaking to 
man, for another reason. For when speaking 
to man we use words in order to tell him out 
thoughts which are unknown to him. Where- 
fore we praise a man with our lips, in order 
that he or others may learn that we have a good 
opinion of him : so that in consequence we may 
incite him to yet better things ; and that we 
may induce others, who hear him praised, to 
think well of him, to reverence him, and to 
imitate him. On the other hand we employ 
words, in speaking to God, not indeed to make 
known our thoughts to Him Who is the 
searcher of hearts, but that we may bring 
ourselves and our hearers to reverence Him. 

Consequently we need to praise God with 
our lips, not indeed for His sake, but for our 
own sake ; since bj' praising Him our devotion 
is aroused towards Him, according to Ps. 
xlix. 23; The sacrifice of praise shall glorify 
Me, and there is the zvay by which I will show 
him the salvation of God. -\nd forasmuch as 
man, by praising God, ascends in his affec- 
tions to God, by so much is he withdrawn 
from things opposed to God, according to 
Isa. xlviii. 9, For My praise / will bridle thee 
lest thou shouldst perish. The praise of the 
lips is also profitable to others by inciting 
their affections towards God, wherefore it is 
written (Ps. xxxiii. 2) : His praise shall always 
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be in my mouth, and farther on : Let the meek 
hear and rejoice. O magnify the Lord with 
me. 

Reply Obj. 1. We may speak of God in 
two ways. Firsts with regard to His essence; 
and thus, since He is incomprehensible and 
ineffable, He is above all praise. In this re- 
spect we owe Him reverence and the honor of 
latria; wherefore Ps. Ixiv. 2 is rendered by 
Jerome in his Psalter;* Praise to Thee is 
speechless, 0 God, as regards the first, and 
as to the second, A vow shall be paid to Thee. 
Secondly, we may speak of God as to His 
effects which are ordained for our good. In 
this respect we owe Him praise ; wherefore 
it is written (Isa. Ixiii. 7) ; / will remember 
the tender mercies of the Lord, the praise of 
the Lord for all the things that the Lord hath 
bestowed upon us. Again, Dionysius says 
(Div. Noin. 1); Thou wilt find that all the 
sacred hymns, i.e. divine praises of the sacred 
•writers, are directed respectively to the Blessed 
Processions of the Thearchy, i.e. of the God- 
head, showing forth and praising the names 
of God. 

Reply Obj. 2. It profits one nothing to 
praise with the lips if one praise not with the 
heart. For the heart speaks God’s praises 
when it fervently recalls the glorious things 
of His works.\ Yet the outward praise of the 
lips avails to arouse the inward fervor of those 
who praise, and to incite others to praise God, 
as stated above. 

Reply Obj. 3. We praise God, not for His 
benefit, but for ours as stated. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether God Should Be Praised with Song? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that God should 
not be praised with song. For the Apostle 
says (Coloss. iii. 16) : Teaching and admon- 
ishing one another in psalms, hymns and spir- 
itual canticles. Now we should employ nothing 
in the divine worship, save what is delivered 
to us on the authority of Scripture. Therefore 
it would seem that, in praising God, we should 
employ, not corporal but spiritual canticles. 

Obj. 2. Further, Jerome in his commentary 
on Eph. V. 19, Singing and making melody in 
your hearts to the Lord, says : Listen, young 
men •whose duty it is to recite the office in 
church: God is to be sung not with the voice 
but with the heart. Nor should you, like 
play-actors, ease your throat and jaws with 
medicaments, and make the church resound 
with theatrical measures and airs. Therefore 
God should not be praised with song. 

Obj. 3. Further, the praise of God is com- 

* Translated from the Hebrew, t Cf. Ecdus. xvii. 


petent to little and great, according to Apoc. 
xiv. Give praise to our God, all ye His serv- 
ants ; and you that fear Him, little and great. 
But the great, who are in the church, ought 
not to sing: for Gregory says (Regist. iv. 
ep. 44) ; / hereby ordain that in this See the 
ministers of the sacred altar must not sing. 
(Cf. Decret., dist. xcii., cap. In sancta Ro- 
mana Ecclesia). Therefore singing is unsuit- 
able to the divine praises. 

Obj. 4. Further, in the Old Law God was 
praised with musical instruments and human 
song, according to Ps. xxxii. 2, 3: Give praise 
to the Lord on the harp, sing to Him with 
the psaltery, the instrument of ten strings. 
Sing to Him a new canticle. But the Church 
does not make use of musical instruments, 
such as harps and psalteries, in the divine 
praises, for fear of seeming to imitate the 
Jews. Therefore in like manner neither should 
song be used in the divine praises. 

Obj. 5. Further, the praise of the heart is 
more important than the praise of the lips. 
But the praise of the heart is hindered by 
singing, both because the attention of the 
singers is distracted from the consideration of 
what they are singing, so long as they give all 
their attention to the chant, and because 
others are less able to understand the things 
that are sung than if they were recited with- 
out chant. Therefore chants should not be 
employed in the divine praises. 

On the contrary, Blessed Ambrose estab- 
lished singing in the Church of Milan, as 
Augustine relates (Conf. ix). 

I answer that. As stated above (A. 1), the 
praise of the voice is necessary in order to 
arouse man’s devotion towards God. Where- 
fore whatever is useful in conducing to this 
result is becomingly adopted in the divine 
praises. Now it is evident that the human soul 
is moved in various ways according to various 
melodies of sound, as the Philosopher states 
(Polit. viii. 5), and also Boethius (De Musica, 
prologue). Hence the use of music in the di- 
vine praises is a salutary institution, that the 
souls of the faint-hearted may be the more 
incited to devotion. Wherefore Augustine says 
(Conf. X. 33) : I am inclined to approve of 
the usage of singing in the church, that so by 
the delight of the ears the faint-hearted may 
rise to the feeling of devotion : and he says of 
himself (ibid. ix. 6) : I wept in Thy hymns 
and canticles, touched to the quick by the 
voices of Thy sweet-attuned Church. 

Reply Obj. 1. The name of spiritual can- 
ticle may be given not only to those that are 
sung inwardly in spirit, but also to those that 
are sung outwardly with the lips, inasmuch 
as such like canticles arouse spiritual devotion. 

. 8 . 
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Reply Ob'], 2. Jerome does not absolutely 
condemn singing, but reproves those who sing 
theatrically in church not in order to arouse 
devotion, but in order to show off, or to pro- 
voke pleasure. Hence Augustine says (Conj. 
X. 33) : When it befalls me to be more moved 
by the voice than by the words sung, I confess 
to have sinned penally, and then had rather 
not hear the singer. 

Reply Obj. 3. To arouse men to devotion 
by teaching and preaching is a more excellent 
way than by singing. Wherefore deacons and 
prelates, whom it becomes to incite men’s 
minds towards God by means of preaching and 
teaching, ought not to be instant in singing, 
lest thereby they be withdrawn from greater 
things. Hence Gregory says (ibid.): It is a 
most discreditable custom for those who have 
been raised to the diaconate to serve as chor- 
isters, for it behooves them to give their whole 
time to the duty of preaching and to taking 
charge of the alms. 

Reply Obj. 4. As the Philosopher says 
(Polit. viii. 6), Teaching should not be ac- 
companied with a flute or any artificial in- 
strument such as the harp or anything else 
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of this kind: but only with such things as 
make good hearers. For such like musical in- 
struments move the soul to pleasure rathei 
than create a good disposition within it. In 
the Old Testament instruments of this de- 
scription were employed, both because the 
people were more coarse and carnal — so that 
they needed to be aroused by such instruments 
as also by earthly promises — and because 
these material instruments were figures of 
something else. 

Reply Obj. 5. The soul is distracted from 
that which is sung by a chant that is employed 
for the purpose of giving pleasure. But if the 
singer chant for the sake of devotion, he pays 
more attention to what he says, both because 
he lingers more thereon, and because, as Au- 
gustine remarks (Conf. x. 33), each affection 
of our spirit, according to its variety, has its 
own appropriate measure in the voice and 
singing, by some hidden correspondence where- 
with it is stirred. The same applies to the 
hearers, for even if some of them understand 
not what is sung, yet they understand why it 
is sung, namely, for God’s glory: and this is 
enough to arouse their devotion. 


QUESTION 92 
Of Superstition 

(In Two Articles) 


In due sequence we must consider the vices 
that are opposed to religion. First we shall 
consider those which agree ^vith religion in 
giving worship to God; secondly, we shall 
treat of those vices which are manifestly con- 
trary to religion, through showing contempt 
of those things that pertain to the worship 
of God. The former come under the head of 
superstition, the latter under that of irreligion. 
Accordingly we must consider in the first 
place, superstition and its parts, and after- 
wards irreligion and its parts. 

Under the first head there are two points 
of inquiry: (1) Whether superstition is a vice 
opposed to religion? (2) Whether it has sev- 
eral parts or species? 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether Superstition Is a Vice 
Contrary to Religion? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 
Objection 1. It would seem that super- 
stition is not a vice contrary to religion. One 
contrary is not included in the definition of 
the other. But religion is included in the 
definition of superstition : for the latter is 
* Dc Nature Deornm ii. 28. 


defined as being immoderate observance of 
religion, according to a gloss on Coloss. ii. 23, 
Which things have indeed a show of wisdom 
in superstitiofi. Therefore superstition is not 
a vice contrary to religion. 

Obj. 2. Further, Isidore says (Etym. x) : 
Cicero* states that the superstitious were so 
called because they spent the day in praying 
and offering sacrifices that their children might 
survive (superstites) them. But this may be 
done even in accordance with true religious 
worship. Therefore superstition is not a vice 
opposed to religion. 

Obj. 3. Further, superstition seems to de- 
note an excess. But religion admits of no 
excess, since, as stated above (Q. 81, _ A. S, 
ad 3), there is no possibility of rendering to 
God, by religion, the equal of what we owe 
Him. Therefore superstition is not a vice 
contrary to religion. 

On the contrary, Augustine says (De De- 
cern Chord., Serm. ix) : Thou strikest the first 
chord in the worship of one God, and the 
beast of superstition hath fallen. Now the 
worship of one God belongs to religion. There- 
fore superstition is contrary to religion. 

/ answer that. As stated above (Q, 81, A. S), 
religion is a moral virtue. Now every moral 
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virtue observes a mean, as stated above (I-H, 
Q. 64, A. 1). Therefore a two-fold vice is 
opposed to a moral virtue ; one by way of 
excess, the other by way of deficiency. Again, 
the mean of virtue may be exceeded, not only 
with regard to the circumstance called how 
much, but also with regard to other circum- 
stances: so that, in certain virtues such as 
magnanimity and magnificence ; vice exceeds 
the mean of virtue, not through tending to 
something greater than the virtue, but pos- 
sibly to something less, and yet it goes beyond 
the mean of virtue, through doing something 
to whom it ought not, or when it ought not, 
and in like manner as regards other circum- 
stances. as the Philosopher shows (Ethic, iv. 
1, 2, 3). 

Accordingly superstition is a vice contrary 
to religion by excess, not that it offers more 
to the divine worship than true religion, but 
because it offers divine worship either to whom 
it ought not, or in a manner it ought not. 

Reply Ob'], 1. Just as we speak metaphor- 
ically of good among evil things — thus we 
speak of a good thief — so too sometimes the 
names of the virtues are employed by trans- 
position in an evil sense. Thus prudence is 
sometimes used instead of cunning, according 
to Luke xvi. 8, The children of this world are 
more prudent (Douay, — wiser) in their gen- 
eration than the children of light. It is in this 
(vay that superstition is described as religion. 

Reply Ob}. 2. The etymology of a word 
differs from its meaning. For its etymology 
depends on what it is taken from for the pur- 
pose of signification : whereas its meaning de- 
pends on the thing to which it is applied for 
the purpose of signifying it. Now these things 
differ sometimes: for lapis (a stone) takes its 
name from hurting the foot (Iczdere pedem), 
but this is not its meaning, else iron, since 
it hurts the foot, would be a stone. In like 
manner it does not follow that superstition 
means that from which the word is derived. 

Reply Ob). 3. Religion does not admit of 
excess, in respect of absolute quantity, but it 
does admit of excess in respect of propor- 
tionate quantity, in so far, to wit, as some- 
thing may be done in divine worship that 
ought not to be done. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether There Are Various Species of Superstition? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that there are 
not various species of superstition. According 
to the Philosopher (Topic, i. 13), if one con- 
trary includes many kinds, so does the other. 
Now religion, to which superstition is con- 
trary, does not include various species; but 
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all its acts belong to the one species. There- 
fore neither has superstition various species. 

Obj. 2. Further, opposites relate to one 
same thing. But religion, to which supersti- 
tion is opposed, relates to those things whereby 
we are directed to God, as stated above (Q. 81, 
A. 1). Therefore superstition, which is op- 
posed to religion, is not specified according 
to divinations of human occurrences, or by 
the observances of certain human actions. 

Obj. 3. Further, a gloss on Coloss. ii. 23, 
Which things have . . . a show of wisdom in 
superstition, adds: that is to say in a hypo- 
critical religion. Therefore hypocrisy should 
be reckoned a species of superstition. 

On the contrary, Augustine assigns the 
various species of superstition (De Doctr. 
Christ, ii. 20). 

/ answer that. As stated above, sins against 
religion consist in going beyond the mean of 
virtue in respect of certain circumstances 
(A. 1). For as we have stated (I-II, Q. 72, 
A. 9), not every diversity of corrupt circum- 
stances differentiates the species of a sin, but 
only that which is referred to diverse objects, 
for diverse ends: since it is in this respect 
that moral acts are diversified specifically, as 
stated above (I-II, Q. 1, A. 3; Q. 18, .‘\A. 2, 6). 

Accordingly the species of superstition are 
differentiated, first on the part of the mode, 
secondly on the part of the object. For the 
divine worship may be given either to whom it 
ought to be given, namely, to the true God, 
but hi an undue mode, and this is the first 
species of superstition; or to whom it ought 
not to be given, namely, to any creature what- 
soever, and this is another genus of supersti- 
tion, divided into many species in respect of 
the various ends of divine worship. For the 
end of divine worship is in the first place to 
give reverence to God, and in this respect the 
first species of this genus is idolatry, which 
unduly gives divine honor to a creature. The 
second end of religion is that man may be 
taught by God Whom he worships; and to 
this must be referred divinatory superstition, 
which consults the demons through compacts 
made with them, whether tacit or explicit. 
Thirdly, the end of divine worship is a certain 
direction of human acts according to the pre- 
cepts of God the object of that worship: and 
to this must be referred the superstition of 
certain observances. 

Augustine alludes to these three (De Doctr. 
Christ, ii. 20), where he says that anything 
invented by man for making and worshiping 
idols is superstitious, and this refers to the 
first species. Then he goes on to say, or any 
agreement or covenant made with the demons 
for the purpose of consultation and of com- 
pact by tokens, which refers to the second 
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species; and a little further on he adds: To 
this kind belong all sorts of amulets and such 
like, and this refers to the third species. 

Reply Ob). 1. As Dionysius says {Div. 
Nom. iv), good results from a cause that is 
one and entire, whereas evil arises from each 
single defect. Wherefore several vices are 
opposed to one virtue, as stated above (A. 1 : 
Q. 10, A. 5). The saying of the Philosopher 
is true of opposites wherein there is the same 
reason of multiplicity. 

Reply Obj. 2. Divinations and certain ob- 
servances come under the head of supersti- 
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tion, in so far as they depend on certain 
actions of the demons : and thus they pertain 
to compacts made with them. 

Reply Obj. 3. Hypocritical religion is taken 
here for religion as applied to human obser- 
vances, as the gloss goes on to explain. Where- 
fore this hypocritical religion is nothing else 
than worship given to God in an undue mode: 
as, for instance, if a man were, in the time of 
grace, to wish to worship God according to 
the rite of the Old Law. It is of religion 
taken in this sense that the gloss speaks liter- 
ally. 


UNDUE WORSHIP 


QUESTION 93 

Of Superstition Consisting in Undue Worship of the True God 

(In Two Articles) 


We must now consider the species of super- 
stition. We shall treat (1) Of the superstition 
which consists in giving undue worship to 
the true God: (2) Of the superstition of 
idolatry: (3) Of divinatory superstition: 
(4) Of the superstition of observances. 

Under the first head there are two points 
of inquiry: (1) Whether there can be any- 
thing pernicious in the worship of the true 
God? (2) W'hether there can be anything 
superfluous therein? 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether There Can Be Anything Pernicious 
in the Worship of the True God? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that there 
cannot be anything pernicious in the worship 
of the true God. It is written (Joel ii. 32) : 
Everyone that shall call upon the name of the 
Lord shall be saved. Now whoever worships 
God calls upon His name. Therefore all wor- 
ship of God is conducive to salvation, and 
consequently none is pernicious. 

Obj. 2. Further, it is the same God that is 
worshiped by the just in any age of the world. 
Now before the giving of the Law the just 
worshiped God in whatever manner they 
pleased, without committing mortal sin: 
wherefore Jacob bound himself by his own 
vow to a special kind of worship, as related 
in Genesis xxviii. Therefore now also no wor- 
ship of God is pernicious. 

Obj. 3. Further, nothing pernicious is tol- 
erated in the Church. Yet the Church toler- 
ates various rites of divine worship: where- 
fore Gregory, replying to Augustine, bishop 
of the English (Regist. xi. ep. 64), who stated 


that there existed in the churches various 
customs in the celebration of Mass, wrote: 
/ wish you to choose carefully whatever you 
find likely to be most pleasing to God, whether 
in the Roman territory, or in the land of the 
Gauls, or in any part of the Church. There- 
fore no way of worshiping God is pernicious. 

On the contrary, Augustine* in a letter 
to Jerome (and the words are quoted in a 
gloss on Gal. ii. 14) says that after the Gospel 
truth had been preached the legal observances 
became deadly, and yet these observances be- 
longed to the worship of God. Therefore there 
can be something deadly in the divine worship. 

/ answer that. As Augustine states (Cont. 
Mendac. xiv), a most pernicious lie is that 
which is uttered in matters pertaining to 
Christian religion. Now it is a lie if one sig- 
nify outwardly that which is contrary to the 
truth. But just as a thing is signified by 
word, so it is by deed : and it is in this signi- 
fication by deed that the outward worship of 
religion consists, as shown above (Q. 81, A. 7). 
Consequently, if anything false is signified by 
outward worship, this worship will be 
pernicious. 

Now this happens in two ways. In the first 
place, it happens on the part of the thing sig- 
nified, through the worship signifying some- 
thing discordant therefrom: and in this way, 
at the time of the New Law, the mysteries of 
Christ being already accomplished, it is per- 
nicious to make use of the ceremonies of the 
Old Law whereby the mysteries of Christ 
were foreshadowed as things to come: just 
as it would be pernicious for anyone to de- 
clare that Christ has yet to suffer. In the 
second place, falsehood in outward worship 
occurs on the part of the worshiper, and es- 
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pecially in common worship which is offered 
by ministers impersonating the whole Church. 
For even as he would be guilty of falsehood 
who would, in the name of another person, 
proffer things that are not committed to him, 
so too does a man incur the guilt of falsehood 
who, on the part of the Church, gives worship 
to God contrary to the manner established by 
the Church or divine authority, and according 
to ecclesiastical custom. Hence Ambrose'^ 
says : He is unworthy who celebrates the mys- 
tery otherwise than Christ delivered it. For 
this reason, too, a gloss on Coloss. ii. 23 says 
that superstition is the use of human ob- 
servances under the name of religion. 

Reply Oh). 1. Since God is truth, to invoke 
God is to worship Him in spirit and truth, 
according to Jo. iv. 23. Hence a worship that 
contains falsehood, is inconsistent with a salu- 
tary calling upon God. 

Reply Obj. 2. Before the time of the Law 
the just were instructed by an inward instinct 
as to the way of worshiping God, and others 
followed them. But afterwards men were in- 
structed by outward precepts about this mat- 
ter, and it is wicked to disobey them. 

Reply Obj. 3. The various customs of the 
Church in the divine worship are in no way 
contrary to the truth: wherefore we must 
observe them, and to disregard them is un- 
lawful, 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether There Con Be Any Excess 
in the Worship of God? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that there can- 
not be excess in the worship of God. It is 
written (Ecclus. xliii. 32): Glorify the Lord 
as much as ever you can, for He will yet far 
exceed. Now the divine worship is directed to 
the glorification of God. Therefore there can 
be no excess in it. 

Obj. 2. Further, outward worship is a pro- 
fession of inward worship, whereby God is 
worshiped with faith, hope, and charity, as 
Augustine says (Enchirid. iii). Now there 
can be no excess in faith, hope, and charity. 
Neither, therefore, can there be in the worship 
of God. 

Obj. 3. Further, to worship God consists in 
offering to Him what we have received from 
Him. But we have received all our goods 
from God. Therefore if we do all that we 
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possibly can for God’s honor, there will be no 
excess in the divine worship. 

On the contrary, Augustine says (De 
Doctr. Christ, ii. 18) that the good and true 
Christian rejects also superstitious fancies 
from Holy Writ. But Holy Writ teaches us 
to worship God. Therefore there can be su- 
perstition by reason of excess even in the 
worship of God. 

/ answer that, A thing is said to be in ex- 
cess in two ways. First, with regard to abso- 
lute quantity, and in this way there cannot 
be excess in the worship of God, because what- 
ever man docs is less than he owes God. Sec- 
ondly, a thing is in excess with regard to quan- 
tity of pi'oportion, through not being propor- 
tionate to its end. Now the end of divine 
worship is that man may give glory to God, 
and submit to Him in mind and body. Con- 
sequently, whatever a man may do conducing 
to God’s .glory, and subjecting his mind to 
God, and his body, too, by a moderate curb- 
ing of the concupiscences, is not excessive in 
the divine worship, provided it be in accord- 
ance with the commandments of God and of 
the Church, and in keeping with the customs 
of those among whom he lives. 

On the other hand if that which is done be, 
in itself, not conducive to God’s glory, nor 
raise man’s mind to God, nor curb inordinate 
concupiscence, or again if it be not in ac- 
cordance with the commandments of God and 
of the Church, or if it be contrary to the gen- 
eral custom — which, according to Augustine, f 
has the force of law — all this must be reck- 
oned excessive and superstitious, because con- 
sisting, as it does, of mere externals, it has no 
connection with the internal worship of God. 
Hence .Augustine (De Vera Relig. iii) quotes 
the words of Luke xvii. 21 , The kingdom of 
God is within you, against the superstitious, 
those, to wit, who pay more attention to 
externals. 

Reply Obj. 1. The glorification of God im- 
plies that what is done is done for God’s glory: 
and this excludes the excess denoted by 
superstition. 

Reply Obj. 2. Faith, hope and charity sub- 
ject the mind to God, so that there can be 
nothing excessive in them. It is different with 
external acts, which sometimes have no con- 
nection with these virtues. 

Reply Obj. 3. This argument considers ex- 
cess by way of absolute quantity. 
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QUESTION 94 
Of Idolatry 

(In Four Articles) 


We must now consider idolatry: under which 
head there are four points of inquiry : 
(1) Whether idolatry is a species of supersti- 
tion? (2) Whether it is a sin? (3) Whether 
it is the gravest sin? (4) Of the cause of 
this sin. 

The question whether one should hold com- 
munication with idolaters has been treated 
above under the head of unbelief (Q. 10, 
AA. 7, 10). 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether Idolatry Is Rightly Reckoned 
a Species of Superstition? 

We proceed thus to the First Article:— 

Objection 1. It would seem that idolatry 
is not rightly reckoned a species of supersti- 
tion. Just as heretics are unbelievers, so are 
idolaters. But heresy is a species of unbelief, 
as stated above (Q. 11, A. 1). Therefore idol- 
atry is also a species of unbelief and not of 
superstition. 

Obj. 2. Further, latria pertains to the vir- 
tue of religion to which superstition is op- 
posed. But latria, apparently, is univocally 
applied to idolatry and to that which belongs 
to the true religion. For just as we speak uni- 
vocally of the desire of false happiness, and of 
the desire of true happiness, so too, seemingly, 
we speak univocally of the worship of false 
gods, which is called idolatry, and of the wor- 
ship of the true God, which is the latria of true 
religion. Therefore idolatry is not a species of 
superstition. 

Obj. 3. Further, that which is nothing can- 
not be the species of any genus. But idolatry, 
apparently, is nothing: for the Apostle says 
(1 Cor. viii. 4) : IFe know that an idol is noth- 
ing in the world, and further on (x. 19) ; What 
then? Do 1 say that what is offered in sacri- 
fice to idols is anything? Or that the idol is 
anything? implying an answer in the nega- 
tive. Now offering things to idols belongs 
properly to idolatry. Therefore since idolatry 
is like to nothing, it cannot be a species of 
superstition. 

Obj. 4. Further, it belongs to superstition 
to give divine honor to whom that honor is 
not due. Now divine honor is undue to idols, 
just as it is undue to other creatures, where- 
fore certain people are reproached (Rom. i. 25) 
for that they worshiped and served the crea- 
ture rather than the Creator. Therefore this 

* De Nniura Dcorum, ad dsclep 


species of superstition is unfittingly called 
idolatry, and should rather be named worship 
of creatures. 

On the contrary. It is related (Actsxvii. 16) 
that when Paul awaited Silas and Timothy at 
Athens, his spirit was stirred within him see- 
ing the whole city given to idolatry, and fur- 
ther on (verse 22) he says: Ye men of Athens, 
/ perceive that in all things you are too su- 
perstitious. Therefore idolatry belongs to 
superstition. 

I answer that, As stated above (Q. 92, K. 2), 
it belongs to superstition to exceed the due 
mode of divine worship, and this is done 
chiefly when divine worship is given to whom 
it should not be given. Now it should be given 
to the most high uncreated God alone, as 
stated above (Q, 81, A. 1) when we were 
treating of religion. Therefore it is supersti- 
tion to give divine worship to any creature 
whatsoever. 

Now just as this divine worship was given 
to sensible creatures by means of sensible 
signs, such as sacrifices, games, and the like, 
so too was it given to a creature represented 
by some sensible form or shape, which is 
called an idol. Yet divine worship was given 
to idols in various ways. For some, by means 
of a nefarious art, constructed images which 
produced certain effects by the power of the 
demons: wherefore they deemed that the im- 
ages themselves contained something God- 
like, and consequently that divine worship 
was due to them. This was the opinion of 
Hermes Trismegistus,* as Augustine states 
(De Civ. Dei viii. 23) : while others gave di- 
vine worship not to the images, but to the 
creatures represented thereby. The Apostle 
alludes to both of these (Rom. i. 23, 2S). For, 
as regards the former, he says: They changed 
the glory of the incorruptible God into the 
likeness of the image of a corruptible man. 
and of birds, and of four-footed beasts, and of 
creeping things, and of the latter he says: 
Who worshiped and served the creature rather 
than the Croat oi . 

These latter were of three ways of thinking. 
For some deemed certain men to have been 
gods, whom they worshiped in the images of 
tho^e men : for instance. Jupiter, Mercury, 
and so forth Others again deemed the whole 
world to be one god, not by reason of its ma- 
terial substance, but by reason of its soul, 
which they believed to be God, for they held 
God to be nothing else than a =oul governing 
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the world by movement and reason: even as 
a man is said to be wise in respect not of his 
body but of his soul. Hence they thought that 
divine worship ought to be given to the whole 
world and to all its parts, heaven, air, water, 
and to all such things ; and to these they re- 
ferred the names of their gods, as Varro as- 
serted, and Augustine relates (De Civ. Dei 
vii. 5). Lastly, others, namely, the Piatonists, 
said that there is one supreme god, the cause 
of all things. After him they placed certain 
spiritual substances created by the supreme 
god. These they called gods, on account of 
their having a share of the godhead ; but we 
call them angels. After these they placed the 
souls of the heavenly bodies, and beneath 
these the demons which they stated to be 
certain animal denizens of the air, and be- 
neath these again they placed human souls, 
which they believed to be taken up into the 
fellowship of the gods or of the demons by 
reason of the merit of their virtue. To all 
these they gave divine worship, as Augustine 
relates (De Civ. Dei xviii. 14). 

The last two opinions were held to belong 
to natural theology which the philosophers 
gathered from their study of the world and 
taught in the schools : while the other, relating 
to the worship of men, was said to belong to 
mythical theology which was wont to be rep- 
resented on the stage according to the fancies 
of poets. The remaining opinion relating to 
images was held to belong to civil theology, 
which was celebrated by the pontiffs in the 
temples. 

Now all these come under the head of the 
superstition of idolatry. Wherefore Augustine 
says (De Doct. Christ, ii. 20): Anything in- 
vented by man for making and worshiping 
idols, or for giving Divine worship to a crea- 
ture or any part of a creature, is superstitious. 

Reply Ob}. 1. Just as religion is not faith, 
but a confession of faith by outward signs, 
so superstition is a confession of unbelief by 
external worship. Such a confession is signi- 
fied by the term idolatry, but not by the term 
heresy, which only means a false opinion. 
Therefore heresy is a species of unbelief, but 
idolatry is a species of superstition. 

Reply Obj. 2. The term latria may be taken 
in two senses. In one sense it may denote a 
human act pertaining to the worship of God: 
and then its signification remains the same, 
to whomsoever it be shown, because, in this 
sense, the thing to which it is shown is not 
included in its definition. Taken thus latria 
is applied univocally, whether to true religion 
or to_ idolatry, just as the payment of a tax 
is univocally the same, whether it be paid to 
the true or to a false king. In another sense 
* Ibid. vi. 5. 
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latria denotes the same as religion, and then, 
since it is a virtue, it is essential thereto that 
divine worship be given to whom it ought to 
be given; and in this way latria is applied 
equivocally to the latria of true religion, and 
to idolatry: just as prudence is applied equi- 
vocally to the prudence that is a virtue, and 
to that which is carnal. 

Reply Obj. 3. The saying of the Apostle 
that an idol is nothing in the world means 
that those images which were called idols, 
were not animated, or possessed of a divine 
power, as Hermes maintained, as though they 
were composed of spirit and body. In the 
same sense we must understand the saying 
that what is offered in sacrifice to idols is not 
anything, because by being thus sacrificed the 
sacrificial flesh acquired neither sanctification, 
as the Gentiles thought, nor uncleanness, as 
the Jews held. 

Reply Obj. 4. It was owing to the general 
custom among the Gentiles of worshiping 
any kind of creature under the form of im- 
ages that the term idolatry was used to sig- 
nify any worship of a creature, even without 
the use of images. 

SECOND ARTICLE 
Whether Idolatry Is a Sin? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that idolatry 
is not a sin. Nothing is a sin that the true 
faith employs in worshiping God. Now the 
true faith employs images for the divine wor- 
ship: since both in the Tabernacle were there 
images of the cherubim, as related in Exod. xxv, 
and in the Church are images set up which 
the faithful worship. Therefore idolatry, 
whereby idols are worshiped, is not a sin. 

Obj. 2. Further, reverence should be paid 
to every superior. But the angels and the 
souls of the blessed are our superiors. There- 
fore it will be no sin to pay them reverence 
by worship, of sacrifices or the like. 

Obj. 3. Further, the most high God should 
be honored with an inward worship, according 
to John iv. 24, God . . . they must adore . . . 
in spirit and in truth: and Augustine says 
(Cnchirid. iii), that God is worshiped by 
faith, hope and charity. Now a man may 
happen to worship idols outwardly, and yet 
not wander from the true faith inwardly. 
Therefore it seems that we may worship idols 
outwardly without prejudice to the divine 
worship. 

On the contrary, It is written (Exod. 
XX. 5) : Thou shall not adore them, i.e. out- 
wardly, nor serve them, i.e. inwardly, as a 
gloss explains it: and it is a question of 
graven things and images. Therefore it is a 
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sin to worship idols whether outwardly or 
inwardly. 

/ answer that, There has been a twofold er- 
ror in this matter. For some* have thought 
that to offer sacrifices and other things per- 
taining to latria^ not only to God but also to 
the others aforesaid, is due and good in itself, 
since they held that divine honor should be 
paid to every superior nature, as being nearer 
to God. But this is unreasonable. For though 
we ought to revere all superiors, yet the same 
reverence is not due to them all; and some- 
thing special is due to the most high God, 
Who excels all in a singular manner : and this 
is the worship of latria. 

Nor can it be said, as some have main- 
tained, that these visible sacrifices are fitting 
with regard to other gods, and that to the 
most high God, as being better than those 
others, better sacrifices, namely, the service 
of a pure mind, should be offered.^ The rea- 
son is that, as Augustine says (De Civ. Dei 
X. 19), external sacrifices are signs of internal, 
just as audible words are signs of things. 
Wherefore, just as by prayer and praise we 
utter significant words to Him, and offer to 
Him in our hearts the things they signify, so 
too in our sacrifices we ought to realize that 
we should offer a visible sacrifice to no other 
^.han to Him Whose invisible sacrifice we our- 
selves should be in our hearts. 

Others held that the outward worship of 
latria should be given to idols, not as though 
it were something good or fitting in itself, but 
as being in harmony with the general custom. 
Thus Augustine (De Civ. Dei vi. 10) quotes 
Seneca as saying; We shall adore, says he, in 
such a way as to remember that our worship 
is in accordance with custom rather than with 
the reality: and (De Vera Relig. v) Augustine 
says that we must not seek religion from the 
philosophers, who accepted the same things 
for sacred, as did the people; and gave utter- 
ance in the schools to various and contrary 
opinions about the nature of their gods, and 
the sovereign good. This error was embraced 
also by certain heretics, t who affirmed that 
it is not wrong for one who is seized m time 
of persecution to worship idols outwardly so 
long as he keeps the faith in his heart. 

But this is evidently false. For since out- 
ward worship is a sign of the inward worship, 
just as it is a wicked lie to affirm the contrary 
of what one holds inwardly of the true faith, 
so too is it a wicked falsehood to pay outward 
worship to anything counter to the sentiments 
of one’s heart. Wherefore Augustine condemns 
Seneca ( De Civ. Dei vi. 10) in that his wor- 
ship of idols was so much the more infamous, 
forasnmch as the things he did dishonestly 

* The School of Plato, t .Augustine, as quoted below. 
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were so done by him that the people believed 
him to act honestly. 

Reply Obj. 1. Neither in the Tabernacle or 
Temple of the Old Law, nor again now in the 
Church are images set up that the worship of 
latria may be paid to them, but for the pur- 
pose of signification, in order that belief in 
the excellence of angels and saints may be im- 
pressed and confirmed in the mind of man. 
It is different with the image of Christ, to 
which latria is due on account of His Divinity, 
as we shall state in the Third Part (Q. 25, A. 3). 

The Replies to the Second and Third Ob- 
jections are evident from what has been said 
above. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether Idolatry Is the Gravest of Sins? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that idolatry is 
not the gravest of sins. The worst is opposed 
to the best (Ethic, viii. 10). But interior wor- 
ship, which consists of faith, hope and charity, 
is better than external worship. Therefore un- 
belief, despair and hatred of God, which are 
opposed to internal worship, are graver sins 
than idolatry, which is opposed to external 
worship. 

Obj. 2. Further, the more a sin is against 
God the more grievous it is. Now, seemingly, 
a man acts more directly against God by blas- 
pheming, or denying the faith, than by giving 
God’s worship to another, which pertains to 
idolatry. Therefore blasphemy and denial of 
the faith are more grievous sins than idolatry. 

Obj. 3. Further, it seems that lesser evils 
are punished with greater evils. But the sin 
of idolatry was punished with the sin against 
nature, as stated in Rom. i. 26. Therefore the 
sin against nature is a graver sin than idolatry. 

Obj. 4. Further, Augustine says (Contra 
Faust XX. 5) ; Neither do we say that you, viz. 
the Manichees, are pagans, or a sect of pagans, 
but that you bear a certain likeness to them, 
since you worship many gods : and yet you are 
much worse than they are, for they worship 
things that exist, but should not be wor- 
shiped as gods, whereas you worship things 
that exist not at aU. Therefore the vice of 
heretical depravity is more grievous than 
idolatry. 

Obj. 5. Further, a gloss of Jerome on Gal. 
iv. 9, How turn you again to the weak and 
needy elements? says; The observance of the 
Law, to tvhich they were then addicted, was a 
sin almost equal to the worship of idols, to 
which they had been given before their con- 
version. Therefore idolatry is not the most 
grievous sin. 

t The Helcesaitse. 
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On the contrary, A gloss on the saying of 
Levit. XV. 25, about the uncleanness of a wo- 
man suffering from an issue of blood, says: 
Every sin is an uncleanness of the soul, but 
especially idolatry. 

I answer that, The gravity of a sin may be 
considered in two ways. First, on the part of 
the sin itself, and thus idolatry is the most 
grievous sin. For just as the most heinous 
crime in an earthl}' commonwealth would 
seem to be for a man to give royal honor to 
another than the true king, since, so far as he 
is concerned, he disturbs the whole order of 
the commonwealth, so, in sins that are com- 
mitted against God, which indeed are the 
greater sins, the greatest of all seems to be 
for a man to give God's honor to a creature, 
since, so far as he is concerned, he sets up 
another God in the world, and lessens the 
divine sovereignty. Secondly, the gravity of 
a sin may be considered on the part of the 
sinner. Thus the sin of one that sins know- 
ingly is said to be graver than the sin of one 
that sins through ignorance : and in this way 
nothing hinders heretics, if they knowingly 
corrupt the faith which they have received, 
from sinning more grievously than idolaters 
who sin through ignorance. Furthermore other 
sins may be more grievous on account of 
greater contempt on the part of the sinner. 

Reply Ob']. 1. Idolatry presupposes inter- 
nal unbelief, and to this it adds undue wor- 
ship. But in a case of external idolatry with- 
out internal unbelief, there is an additional 
sin of falsehood, as stated above 2). 

Reply Ob']. 2. Idolatry includes a grievous 
blasphemy, inasmuch as it deprives God of 
the singleness of His dominion and denies 
the faith by deeds. 

Reply Ob']. 3. Since it is essential to punish- 
ment that it be against the will, a sin whereby 
another sin is punished needs to be more 
manifest, in order that it may make the man 
more hateful to himself and to others ; but it 
need not be a more grievous sin : and in this 
way the sin against nature is less grievous 
than the sin of idolatry. But since it is more 
manifest, it is assigned as a fitting punish- 
ment of the sin of idolatry, in order that, as 
by idolatry man abuses the order of the di- 
vine honor, so by the sin against nature he 
may suffer confusion from the abuse of his 
own nature. 

Reply Ob']. 4. Even as to the genus of the 
sin, the IManichean heresy is more grievous 
than the sin of other idolaters, because it is 
more derogatory to the divine honor, since 
they set up two gods in opposition to one an- 
other, and hold many vain and fabulous fan- 
* Peter Comestor, Hist Genes., xxxvii, xl. 
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cies about God, It is different with other 
heretics, who confess their belief in one God 
and worship Him alone. 

Reply Ob’]. 5 . The observance of the Law 
during the time of grace is not quite equal to 
idolatry as to the genus of the sin, but almost 
equal, because both are species of pestiferous 
superstition, 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether the Cause of Idolatry 
Was on the Part of Man? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the cause 
of idolatry was not on the part of man. In 
man there is nothing but either nature, virtue, 
or guilt. But the cause of idolatry could not 
be on the part of man’s nature, since rather 
does man’s natural reason dictate that there is 
one God, and that divine worship should not 
be paid to the dead or to inanimate beings. 
Likewise, neither could idolatry have its cause 
in man on the part of virtue, since a good tree 
cannot bring forth evil fruit, according to 
Matth. vii. 18: nor again could it be on the 
part of guilt, because, according to Wis, 
xiv. 27, the worship of abominable idols is 
the cause and the beginning and end of all 
evil. Therefore idolatry has no cause on the 
part of man. 

Obj. 2. Further, those things which have a 
cause in man are found among men at all 
times. Now idolatry was not always, but is 
stated* to have been originated either by 
Nimrod, who is related to have forced men to 
worship fire, or by Ninus, who caused the 
statue of his father Bel to be worshiped. 
.Among the Greeks, as related by Isidore 
(Etym. viii. 11), Prometheus was the first to 
set up statues of men : and the Jews say that 
Ismael was the first to make idols of clay. 
^Moreover, idolatry ceased to a great extent in 
the sixth age. Therefore idolatry had no cause 
on the part of man. 

Ob]. 3. Further, Augustine says (De Civ. 
Dei ,x.xi. 6) : It was not possible to learn, for 
the first time, except from their (i.e. the 
demons’) teaching, what each of them desired 
or disliked, and by what name to invite or 
compel him : so as to give birth to the magic 
arts and their professors: and the same ob- 
servation seems to apply to idolatry. There- 
fore idolatry had no cause on the part of man 

On the contrary. It is written (Wis. 
xiv. 14) : By the vanity of men they, i.e. idols, 
caine into the world. 

I answer that, Idolatry had a twofold cause. 
One was a dispositive cause; this was on the 
part of man, and in three ways. First, on 
account of his inordinate affections, forasmuch 
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as he gave other men divine honor, through 
either loving or revering them too much. This 
cause is assigned (Wis. xiv. IS) : /I jather be- 
ing afflicted with bitter grief, made to himself 
the image of his son, who was quickly taken 
away: and him who then had died as a man 
he began now to worship as a god. The same 
passage goes on to say (verse 21) that men 
serving either their affection, or their kings, 
gave the incommunicable name (Vulg., — 
names), i.e. of the Godhead, to stones and 
wood. Secondly, because man takes a natural 
pleasure in representations, as the Philosopher 
observes (Poet, iv), wherefore as soon as the 
uncultured man saw human images skilfully 
fashioned by the diligence of the craftsman, 
he gave them divine worship ; hence it is writ- 
ten (Wis. xiii. 11-17) : // an artist, a carpenter, 
hath cut down a tree, proper for his use, in 
the wood . . . and by the skill of his art fash- 
ioneth it, and makcth it like the image of a 
man . . . and then maketh prayer to it, in- 
quiring concerning his substance, and his chil- 
dren, or his marriage. Thirdly, on account 
of their ignorance of the true God, inasmuch 
as through failing to consider His excellence 
men gave divine worship to certain creatures, 
on account of their beauty or power, where- 
fore it is written (Wis. xiii. 1,2); All men . . . 
neither by attending to the works have ac- 
knowledged who was the workman, but have 
imagined either the fire, or the wind, or the 
swift air, or the circle of the stars, or the great 


water, or the sun and the moon, to be the gods 
that rule the world. 

The other cause of idolatry was completive, 
and this was on the part of the demons, who 
offered themselves to be worshiped by men, 
by giving answers in the idols, and doing 
things which to men seemed marvelous. Hence 
it is written (Ps. xcv. S) : All the gods of the 
Gentiles are devils. 

Reply Obj. 1. The dispositive cause of 
idolatry was, on the part of man, a defect of 
nature, either through ignorance in his intel- 
lect, or disorder in his affections, as stated 
above; and this pertains to guilt. Again, idol- 
atry is stated to be the cause, beginning and 
end of all sin, because there is no kind of sin 
that idolatry does not produce at some time, 
either through leading expressly to that sin 
by causing it, or through being an occasion 
thereof, either as a beginning or as an end, in 
so far as certain sins were employed in the 
worship of idols; such as homicides, mutila- 
tions, and so forth. Nevertheless certain sins 
may precede idolatry and dispose man thereto. 

Reply Obj. 2. There was no idolatry in the 
first age, owing to the recent remembrance of 
the creation of the world, so that man still re- 
tained in his mind the knowledge of one God. 
In the sixth age idolatry was banished by the 
doctrine and power of Christ, who triumphed 
over the devil. 

Reply Obj. 3. This argument considers the 
consummative cause of idolatry. 


QUESTION 95 

Of Superstif-ion in Divinafions 

(In Eight Articles) 


We must now consider superstition in divina- 
tions, under which head there are eight points 
of inquiry: (1) Whether divination is a sin? 

(2) Whether it is a species of superstition? 

(3) Of the species of divination; (4) Of divi- 
nation by means of demons: (5) Of divination 
by the stars: (6) Of divination by dreams; 
(7) Of divination by auguries and like ob- 
servances: (8) Of divination by lots. 

FIRST ARTICLE 
Whether Divination Is a Sin? 

We proceed thus to the First Article ; — 
Objection 1. It would seem that divina- 
tion is not a sin. Divination is derived from 
something divine: and things that are divine 
pertain to holiness rather than to sin. There- 
fore it seems that divination is not a sin. 

Obj. 2. Further, Augustine says (De Lib. 
Arb. i. 1) : Who dares to say that learning is 


an evil? and again: / could nowise admit that 
intelligence can be an evil. But some arts 
are divinatory, as the Philosopher states ( De 
Memor. i) : and divination itself would seem 
to pertain to a certain intelligence of the 
truth. Therefore it seems that divination is 
not a sin. 

Obj. 3. Further, there is no natural inclina- 
tion to evil ; because nature inclines only to 
its like. But men by natural inclination seek 
to foreknow future events ; and this belongs 
to divination. Therefore divination is not a sin. 

On the contrary. It is written (Deut. 
xviii. 10, 11): Neither let there be found 
among voii . . . any one that consulteth py- 
thonic spirits, or fortune tellers: and it is 
stated in the Decretals (26, qu. v, can. Qiii 
divinationes ) : Those who seek for divinations 
shall be liable to a penance of five years’ dura- 
tion, according to the fixed grades of penance. 

I ansiver that, Divination denotes a fore- 
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telling of the future. The future may be fore- foretelling of future events: and this is mani- 
known in two ways : first in its causes, sec- festly a sin. Consequently divination is always 
ondly in itself. Now the causes of the future a sin ; and for this reason Jerome says in his 
are threefold: for some produce their effects, commentary on Mich. iii. 9 seqq. that divina- 
of necessity and always ; and such like future tion is always taken in an evil sense. 
effects can be foreknown and foretold with Reply Obj. 1. Divination takes its name 
certainty, from considering their causes, even not from a rightly ordered share of something 
as astrologers foretell a coming eclipse. Other divine, but from an undue usurpation thereof, 
causes produce their effects, not of necessity as stated above. 

and always, but for the most part, yet they Reply Obj. 2. There are certain arts for 
rarely fail : and from such like causes their the foreknowledge of future events that occur 
future effects can be foreknown, not indeed of necessity or frequently, and these do not 
with certainty, but by a kind of conjecture, pertain to divination. But there are no true 

even as astrologers by considering the stars arts or sciences for the knowledge of other 

can foreknow and foretell things concerning future events, but only vain inventions of 
rains and droughts, and physicians, concern- the devil’s deceit, as Augustine says (De Civ. 
ing health and death. Again, other causes, Dei xxi. 8). 

considered in themselves, are indifferent; and Reply Obj. 3. Man has a natural inclina- 
this is chiefly the case in the rational powers, tion to know the future by human means, 

which stand in relation to opposites, accord- but not by the undue means of divination, 

ing to the Philosopher.* Such like effects, 

as also those which ensue from natural causes SECOND ARTICLE 

by chance and in the minority of instances whether Diyinotion U o Species of Superstition? 
cannot be foreknown from a consideration of 

their causes, because these causes have no We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

determinate inclination to produce these ef- Objection 1, It would seem that divination 

fects. Consequently such like effects cannot is not a species of superstition. The same 
be foreknown unless they be considered in thing cannot be a species of diverse genera, 
themselves. Now man cannot consider these Now divination is apparently a species of cu- 
effects in themselves except when they are riosity, according to Augustine (De Vera Re- 
present, as when he sees Socrates running or lig. xxxviiij.f Therefore it is not, seemingly, 
walking: the consideration of such things in a species of superstition, 
themselves before they occur is proper to God, Obj. 2. Further, just as religion is due wor- 
Who alone in His eternity sees the future ship, so is superstition undue worship. But 
as though it were present, as stated in the divination does not seem to pertain to undue 

First Part (Q. 14, A. 13; Q- 57, A. 3: Q. 86, worship. Therefore it does not pertain to 

.A. 4). Hence it is written (Isa, xli. 23) : Show superstition. 

the things that are to come hereafter, and we Obj. 3. Further, superstition is opposed to 

shall know that ye are gods. Therefore if any- religion. But in true religion nothing is to be 

one presume to foreknow' or foretell such like found corresponding as a contrary to divina- 
future things by any means whatever, except tion. Therefore divination is not a species of 
by divine revelation, he manifestly usurps superstition. 

what belongs to God. It is for this reason that On the contrary, Origen says in his Peri 
certain men are called divines: wherefore Isi- Archoni: There is an operation of the 
dore says (Etyni. viii. 9): They are called demons in the administering of foreknowledge, 
divines, as though they were full of God. For comprised, seemingly, under the head of cer- 
they pretend to be filled with the Godhead, tain arts exercised by those who have enslaved 
and by a deceitful fraud they forecast the themselves to the demons, by means of lots, 
future to men. omens, or the observance of shadows. I doubt 

Accordingly it is not called divination, if a not that all these things are done by the oper- 
man foretells things that happen of necessity, ation of the demons. Now, according to Au- 
or in the majority of instances, for the like gustine (De Doctr. Christ, ii. 20, 23), what- 
can be foreknown by human reason : nor again ever results from fellowship between demons 
if anyone knows other contingent future and men is stiperstitious. Therefore divina- 
things, through divine revelation : for then tion is a species of superstition, 
he does not divine, i.e. cause something di- I answer that, As stated above (A. 1 : 
vine, but rather receives something divine. QQ. 92, 94), superstition denotes undue divine 
Then only is a man said to divine, when he worship. Now a thing pertains to the worship 
usurps to himself, in an undue manner, the of God in two ways: in one way, it is some- 
* Metaph. viii. 2, 5, 8. t Cf. De Doct. Christ, ii. 23, 24; De Dhnn. D(em. 3. 
t The quotation is from his sixteenth homily on the Book of Numbers. 
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thing offered to God ; as a sacrifice, an obla- 
tion, or something of the kind; in another 
way, it is something divine that is assumed, as 
stated above with regard to an oath {Q. 89, 
A. 4, ad 2). Wherefore superstition includes 
not only idolatrous sacrifices offered to de- 
mons, hut also recourse to the help of the 
demons for the purpose of doing or knowing 
something. But all divination results from 
the demons’ operation, either because the de- 
mons are expressly invoked that the future 
may be made known, or because the demons 
thrust themselves into futile searchings of the 
future, in order to entangle men’s minds with 
vain conceits. Of this kind of vanity it is 
written (Ps. xxxix. 5) : Who hath not regard 
to vanities and lying follies. Now it is vain 
to seek knowledge of the future, when one 
tries to get it from a source whence it cannot 
be foreknown. Therefore it is manifest that 
divination is a species of superstition. 

Reply Ob). 1. Divination is a kind of curi- 
osity with regard to the end in view, which is 
foreknowledge of the future ; but it is a kind 
of superstition as regards the mode of 
operation. 

Reply Oh). 2, This kind of divination per- 
tains to the worship of the demons, inasmuch 
as one enters into a compact, tacit or express, 
with the demons. 

Reply Ob). 3. In the New Law man’s mind 
is restrained from solicitude about temporal 
things: wherefore the New Law contains no 
institution for the foreknowledge of future 
events in temporal matters. On the other hand 
in the Old Law, which contained earthly 
promises, there were consultations about the 
future in connection with religious matters. 
Hence where it is written (Isa. viii. 19) ; And 
when they shall say to you: Seek of pythons 
and of diviners, who mutter in their enchant- 
ments, it is added by way of answer; Should 
not the people seek of their God, a vision for 
the living and the dead?"^ 

In the New Testament, however, there were 
some possessed of the spirit of prophecy, who 
foretold many things about future events. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether We Ought to Distinguish 
Several Species of Divination? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Obfection 1. It would seem that we should 
not distinguish several species of divination. 
Where the formality of sin is the same, there 
are not seemingly several species of sin. Now 
there is one formality of sin in all divinations, 
since they consist in entering into compact 


with the demons in order to know the future. 
Therefore there are not several species of 
divination. 

Ob). 2. Further, a human act takes it spe- 
cies from its end, as stated above (I-H, Q. 1, 
A. 3 ; Q. 18, A. 6). But all divination is di- 
rected to one end, namely, the foretelling of 
the future. Therefore all divinations are of 
one species. 

Ob). 3. Further, signs do not vary the spe- 
cies of a sin, for whether one detracts by word, 
writing or gestures, it is the same species 
of sin. Now divinations seem to differ merely 
according to the various signs whence the 
foreknowledge of the future is derived. There- 
fore there are not several species of divination. 

On the contrary, Isidore enumerates vari- 
ous species of divination (Etym. viii. 9). 

I answer that, As stated above (A. 2), all 
divinations seek to acquire foreknowledge of 
future events, by means of some counsel and 
help of a demon, who is either expressly called 
upon to give his help, or else thrusts himself 
in secretly, in order to foretell certain future 
things unknown to men, but known to him 
in such manners as have been explained in 
the First Part (Q. 57, A. 3). When demons 
are expressly invoked, they are wont to fore- 
tell the future in many ways. Sometimes they 
offer themselves to human sight and hearing 
by mock apparitions in order to foretell the 
future; and this species is called prestigiation 
because man’s eyes are blindfolded (prce- 
stringuntur ) . Sometimes they make use of 
dreams, and this is called divination by 
dreams: sometimes they employ apparitions 
or utterances of the dead, and this species is 
called necromancy, for as Isidore observes 
(Etym. viii) in Greek, vexqov means dead, 
and gavTEia divination, because after certain 
incantations and the sprinkling of blood, the 
dead seem to come to life, to divine and to 
answer questions. Sometimes they foretell 
the future through living men, as in the case 
of those who are possessed: this is divination 
by pythons, of whom Isidore says that py- 
thons are so called from Pythius Apollo, who 
was said to be the inventor of divination. 
Sometimes they foretell the future by means 
of shapes or signs which appear in inanimate 
beings. If these signs appear in some earthly 
body such as wood, iron or polished stone, it 
is called geomancy, if in water hydromancy, 
if in the air aeromancy, if in fire pyromancy, 
if in the entrails of animals sacrificed on the 
altars of demons, aruspicy. 

The divination which is practiced without 
express invocation of the demons is of two 
kinds. The first is when, with a view to ob- 


*Vulg ., — seek of their God, for the living of the dead? 
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tain knowledge of the future, we take obser- 
vations in the disposition of certain things. 
If one endeavor to know the future by observ- 
ing the position and movements of the stars, 
this belongs to astrologers, who are also called 
genethliacs, because they take note of the 
days on which people are born. If one observe 
the movements and cries of birds or of any 
animals, or the sneezing of men, or the sudden 
movements of limbs, this belongs in general to 
augury, which is so called from the chattering 
of birds (avium garritu), just as auspice is 
derived from watching birds ( avium inspe- 
ctione). These are chiefly wont to be observed 
in birds, the former by the ear, the latter by 
the eye. If, however, these observations have 
for their object men’s words uttered uninten- 
tionally, which someone twist so as to apply 
to the future that he washes to foreknow, then 
it is called an omen: and as Valerius iNIaxi- 
mus* remarks, the observing of omens has a 
touch of religion mingled with it, for it is 
believed to be founded not on a chance move- 
ment, but on divine providence. It was thus 
that when the Romans were deliberating 
whether they would change their position, a 
centurion happened to exclaim at the time: 
"Standard-bearer, fix the banner, we had best 
stand here” : and on hearing these words they 
took them as an omen, and abandoned their 
intention of advancing further. If, how'ever, 
the observation regards the dispositions, that 
occur to the eye, of figures in certain bodies, 
there will be another species of divination: 
for the divination that is taken from observ- 
ing the lines of the hand is called chiromancy, 
i.e. divination of the hand (because yn'o 
is the Greek for hand) : while the divination 
which is taken from signs appearing in the 
shoulder-blades of an animal is called spatnla- 
mancy. 

To this second species of divination, which 
is without express invocation of the demons, 
belongs that which is practiced by observing 
certain things done seriously by men in the 
research of the occult, whether by drawing 
lots, which is called geomancy ; or by observ- 
ing the shapes resulting from molten lead 
poured into water ; or by observing which of 
several sheets of paper, with or without writ- 
ing upon them, a person may happen to draw; 
or by holding out several unequal sticks and 
noting who takes the greater or the lesser; 
or by throwing dice, and observing who throws 
the highest score ; or by observing what 
catches the eye when one opens a book, all 
of which are named sortilege. 

Accordingly it is clear that there are three 
kinds of divination. The first is when the 
demons are invoked openly, this comes under 
* De Diet. Fact. Memor. i S 
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the head of necromancy ; the second is merely 
an observation of the disposition or movement 
of some other being, and this belongs to 
augury; while the third consists in doing 
something in order to discover the occult ; and 
this belongs to sortilege. Under each of these 
many others are contained, as explained above. 

Reply Obj, 1. In all the aforesaid there 
is the same general, but not the same special, 
character of sin: for it is much more grievous 
to invoke the demons than to do things that 
deserve the demons’ interference. 

Reply Obj. 2. Knowledge of the future or 
of the occult is the ultimate end whence divi- 
nation takes its general formality. But the 
various species are distinguished by their 
proper objects or matters, according as the 
knowledge of the occult is sought in various 
things. 

Reply Obj. 3. The things observed by di- 
viners are considered by them, not as signs 
e.xpressing what they already know, as hap- 
pens in detraction, but as principles of knowl- 
edge. Now it is evident that diversity of 
principles diversifies the species, even in de- 
monstrative sciences. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether Divinotion Practiced by Invoking 
the Demons Is Unlawful? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that divination 
practiced by invoking the demons is not un- 
lawful. Christ did nothing unlawful, accord- 
ing to I Pet. ii. 22, Who did no sin. Yet our 
Lord asked the demon: What is thy name? 
and the latter replied : My name is Legion, 
for we are many (Mark v. 9). Therefore it 
seems lawful to question the demons about 
the occult, 

Obj. 2. Further, the souls of the saints 
do not encourage those who ask unlawfully. 
Yet Samuel appeared to Saul when the latter 
inquired of the woman that had a divining 
spirit, concerning the issue of the coming war 
(I Kings xxviii. 8 sqq.). Therefore the divi- 
nation that consists in questioning demons is 
not unlawful. 

Obj. 3. Further, it seems lawful to seek the 
truth from one who knows, if it be useful to 
know it. But it is sometimes useful to know 
what is hidden from us, and can be known 
through the demons, as in the discovery of 
thefts. Therefore divination by questioning 
demons is not unlawful. 

On the contrary. It is written (Deut. 
xviii. 10, 11): Neither let there he found 
among you . . . anyone that consulteth sooth- 
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sayers . . nor , . . that consulteth pythonic 

spirits. 

I answer that, All divination by invoking 
demons is unlawful for two reasons. The first 
is gathered from the principle of divination, 
which is a compact marie expressly with a 
demon by the very fact of invoking him. This 
is altogether unlawful ; wherefore it is writ- 
ten against certain persons (Isa. xxviii. 15) : 
You have said: IV c have entered into a league 
with death, and we have made a covenant 
with hell. And still more grievous would it 
be if sacrifice were offered or reverence paid 
to the demon invoked. The second reason is 
gathered from the result. For the demon who 
intends man’s perdition endeavors, by his an- 
swers, even though he sometimes tells the 
truth, to accustom men to believe him, and 
so to lead him on to something prejudicial 
to the salvation of mankind. Hence Atha- 
nasius. commenting on the words of Luke 
iv. 35, He rebuked him, saying: Hold thy 
peace, says: Although the demon confessed 
the truth, Christ put a stop to his speech, lest 
together with the truth he should publish his 
wickedness and accustom us to care little for 
such things, however much he may seem to 
speak the truth. For it is wicked, while we 
have the divine Scriptures, to seek knowledge 
from the demons. 

Reply Obj. 1. According to Bede's com- 
mentary on Luke viii. 30, Our Lord inquired, 
not through ignorance, but in aider that the 
disease, 'which he tolerated, being made pub- 
lic, the po'wer of the Healer might shine forth 
more graciously. Now it is one thing to ques- 
tion a demon who comes to us of his own ac- 
cord (and it is lawful to do so at times for 
the good of others, especially when he can be 
compelled, by the power of God, to tell the 
truth) and another to invoke a demon in order 
to gain from him knowledge of things hidden 
from us. 

Reply Obj. 2, According to Augustine (Ad 
Simplic. ii. 3), there is nothing absurd in 
believing that the spirit of the just man, being 
about to smite the king with the divine sen- 
tence, was permitted to appear to him, not by 
the sway of magic art or power, but by some 
occult dispensation of which neither the "witch 
nor Said was aware. Or else the spirit of 
Samuel 'was not in reality aroused from his 
rest, but some phantom or mock apparition 
formed by the machinations of the devil, and 
styled by Scripture under the name of Sam- 
uel, just as the images of things arc 'wont to 
be called bv the names of those things. 

Reply Obj. 3. No temporal utility can com- 
pare w'ith the harm to spiritual health that re- 
sults from the research of the unknown by 
invoking the demon. 


FIFTH ARTICLE 

Whether Divination by the Stars Is UnlawtuI? 

JVe proceed thus to the Fifth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that divination 
b}' the stars is not unlawful. It is lawful to 
foretell effects by observing their causes ; thus 
a physician foretells death from the disposi- 
tion of the disease. Now the heavenly bodies 
are the cause of what takes place in the w'orld, 
according to Dionysius (Div. Nom. iv). 
Therefore divination by the stars is not un- 
lawful. 

Obj. 2. Further, human science originates 
from experiments, according to the Philoso- 
pher (Metaph. i. 1). Now it has been dis- 
covered through many experiments that the 
observation of the stars is a means whereby 
some future events may be knowm beforehand. 
Therefore it wmuld seem not unlawful to make 
use of this kind of divination. 

Obj. 3. Further, divination is declared to 
be unlawftd in so far as it is based on a com- 
pact made with the demons. But divination 
by the stars contains nothing of the kind, 
but merely an observation of God’s creatures. 
Therefore it would seem that this species of 
divination is not unlawful. 

On the contrary, Augustine says (Conf. 
iv. 3) : Those astrologers "whom they call 
mathematicians, 1 consulted 'without scruple; 
because they seemed to use no sacrifice, nor 
to pray to any spirit for their di'oinations , 
which art, ho'wever, Christian and true piety 
rejects and condemns. 

I ans'wer that, .-Vs stated above (AA. 1, 2), 
the operation of the demon thrusts itself into 
those divinations w'hich are based on false 
and vain opinions, in order that man’s mind 
may become entangled in vanity and false- 
hood. Now one makes use of a vain and false 
opinion if. by observing the stars, one desires 
to foreknow the future that cannot be fore- 
cast by their means. Wherefore rve must con- 
sider what things can be foreknown by observ- 
ing the stars : and it is evident that those 
things which happen of necessity can be fore- 
known by this means : even so astrologers fore- 
cast a future eclipse. 

However, with regard to the foreknowledge 
of future events acquired by observing the 
stars there have been \-arious opinions. For 
some have stated that the stars signify rather 
than cause the things foretold by means .pf 
their observation. But this is an unreasonable 
statement : since e\ ery corporeal sign is either 
the effect of that for which it stands (thus 
smoke signifies fire whereby it is caused), or 
it proceeds from the same cause, so that by 
signifying the cause, in consequence it signi- 
the effect (thus a rainbow is sometimes a 
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sign of fair weather, in so far as its cause is 
the cause of fair weather). Now it cannot be 
said that the dispositions and movements of 
the heavenly bodies are the effect of future 
events ; nor again can they be ascribed to 
some common higher cause of a corporeal 
nature, although they are referable to a com- 
mon higher cause, which is divine providence. 
On the contrary the appointment of the move- 
ments and positions of the heavenly bodies 
by divine providence is on a different principle 
from the appointment of the occurrence of 
future contingencies, because the former are 
appointed on a principle of necessity, so that 
they always occur in the same way, whereas 
the latter are appointed on a principle of con- 
tingency, so that the manner of their occur- 
rence is variable. Consequently it is impossible 
to acquire foreknowledge of the future from 
an observation of the stars, except in so far 
as effects can be foreknown from their causes. 

Now two kinds of effects escape the caus- 
ality of heavenly bodies. In the first place 
all effects that occur accidentally, whether 
in human affairs or in the natural order, since, 
as it is proved in Metaph. vi,* an accidental 
being has no cause, least of all a natural cause, 
such as is the power of a heavenly body, be- 
cause what occurs accidentally, neither is a 
being properly speaking, nor is one — for in- 
stance, that an earthquake occur when a stone 
falls, or that a treasure be discovered when 
a man digs a grave — for these and like occur- 
rences are not one thing, but are simply sev- 
eral things. Whereas the operation of nature 
has always some one thing for its term, just 
as it proceeds from some one principle, which 
is the form of a natural thing. 

In the second place, acts of the free-will, 
which is the faculty of will and reason, es- 
cape the causality of heavenly bodies. For 
the intellect or reason is not a body, nor the 
act of a bodily organ, and consequently neither 
is the will, since it is in the reason, as the 
Philosopher shows (De Anima iii. 4, 9). Now 
no body can make an impression on an incor- 
poreal body. Wherefore it is impossible for 
heavenly bodies to make a direct impression 
on the intellect and will: for this would be 
to deny the difference between intellect and 
sense, with which position Aristotle reproaches 
(De Anima iii. 3) those w'ho held that such 
is the will of man, as is the day which the 
father of men and of gods, i.e. the sun or the 
heavens, brings on.f 

Hence the heavenly bodies cannot be the 
direct cause of the free-will’s operations. 
Nevertheless they can be a dispositive cause 
of an inclination to those operations, in so far 
as they make an impression on the human 
* Ed. Did. V. 3. t Odyssey xviii. 13.J. 


body, and consequently on the sensitive pow- 
ers which are acts of bodily organs having 
an inclination for human acts. Since, how- 
ever, the sensitive powers obey reason, as the 
Philosopher shows (De Anima iii. 11: Ethic. 
i. 13), this does not impose any necessity on 
the free-will, and man is able, by his reason, 
to act counter to the inclination of the heav- 
enly bodies. 

Accordingly if anyone take observation of 
the stars in order to foreknow casual or for- 
tuitous future events, or to know with certi- 
tude future human actions, his conduct is 
based on a false and vain opinion ; and so the 
operation of the demon introduces itself 
therein, wherefore it will be a superstitious 
and unlawful divination. On the other hand 
if one were to apply the observation of the 
stars in order to foreknow those future things 
that are caused by heavenly bodies, for in- 
stance, drought or rain and so forth, it will 
be neither an unlawful nor a superstitious 
divination. 

Wherefore the Reply to the First Objection 
is evident. 

Reply Ob). 2. That astrologers not unfre- 
quently forecast the truth by observing the 
stars may be explained in two ways. First, 
because a great number of men follow their 
bodily passions, so that their actions are for 
the most part disposed in accordance with the 
inclination of the heavenly bodies : while there 
are fewq namely, the wise alone, who moderate 
these inclinations by their reason. The result 
is that astrologers in many cases foretell the 
truth, especially in public occurrences which 
depend on the multitude. Secondly, because 
of the interference of the demons. Hence 
Augustine says (Gen. ad Lit. ii. 17): When 
astrologers tell the truth, it must be allowed 
that this is due to an instinct that, unknown 
to man, lies hidden in his mind. And since 
this happens through the action of unclean 
and lying spirits ivho desire to deceive man, 
for they are permitted to know certain things 
about temporal affairs. Wherefore he con- 
cludes: Thus a good Christian should beware 
of astrologers, and of all impious diviners, 
especially of those who tell the truth, lest his 
sold become the dupe of the demons and by 
making a cojnpact of partnership with them 
enmesh itself in their fellowship. 

This suffices for the Reply to the Third 
Objection. 

SIXTH ARTICLE 

Whether Divination by Dreams Is Unlawful? 

We proceed thus to the Sixth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that divination 
by dreams is not unlawful. It is not unlawful 
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to make use of divine instruction. Now men 
are instructed by God in dreams, for it is 
written (Job xxxiii. IS, 16) : By a dream in a 
vision by night, when deep sleep jalleth upon 
men, and they are sleeping in their beds, then 
He, God to wit, openeth the ears of men, and 
teaching instructeth them in what they are 
to learn. Therefore it is not unlawful to make 
use of divination by dreams. 

Obj. 2. Further, those who interpret 
dreams, properly speaking, make use of divi- 
nation by dreams. Now we read of holy men 
interpreting dreams : thus Joseph interpreted 
the dreams of Pharao’s butler and of his chief 
baker (Gen. xl), and Daniel interpreted the 
dream of the king of Babylon (Dan. ii. iv). 
Therefore divination by dreams is not unlaw- 
ful. 

Ob'). 3. Further, it is unreasonable to deny 
the common experiences of men. Now it is the 
experience of all that dreams are significative 
of the future. Therefore it is useless to deny 
the efficacy of dreams for the purpose of divi- 
nation, and it is lawful to listen to them. 

On the contrary, It is written (Deut. 
xviii. 10) : Neither let there be found among 
you any one that . . . observeth dreams. 

I answer that, As stated above (AA. 2, 6), 
divination is superstitious and unlawful when 
it is based on a false opinion. Wherefore we 
must consider what is true in the matter of 
foreknowing the future from dreams. Now 
dreams are sometimes the cause of future 
occurrences; for instance, when a person’s 
mind becomes anxious through what it has 
seen in a dream and is thereby led to do some- 
thing or avoid something : while sometimes 
dreams are signs of future happenings, in so 
far as they are referable to some common 
cause of both dreams and future occurrences, 
and in this way the future is frequently known 
from dreams. We must, then, consider what 
is the cause of dreams, and whether it can be 
the cause of future occurrences, or be cogni- 
zant of them. 

Accordingly it is to be observed that the 
cause of dreams is sometimes in us and some- 
times outside us. The inward cause of dreams 
is twofold: one regards the soul, in so far as 
those things which have occupied a man’s 
thoughts and affections while awake recur to 
his imagination while asleep. A such like cause 
of dreams is not a cause of future occurrences, 
so that dreams of this kind are related acci- 
dentally to future occurrences, and if at any 
time they concur it will be by chance. But 
sometimes the inward cause of dreams regards 
the body: because the inward disposition of 
the body leads to the formation of a move- 
ment in the imagination consistent with that 


disposition ; thus a man in whom there is 
abundance of cold humors dreams that he js 
in the water or snow: and for this reason 
physicians say that we should take note of 
dreams in order to discover internal dispo- 
sitions. 

In like manner the outward cause of dreams 
is twofold, corporal and spiritual. It is cor- 
poral in so far as the sleeper’s imagination is 
affected either by the surrounding air, or 
through an impression of a heavenly body, 
so that certain images appear to the sleeper, 
in keeping with the disposition of the heavenly 
bodies. The spiritual cause is sometimes refer- 
able to God, Who reveals certain things to 
men in their dreams by the ministry of the 
angels, according Num. xii. 6, If there be 
among you a prophet of the Lord, 1 will ap- 
pear to him in a vision, or I will speak to him 
in a dream. Sometimes, however, it is due 
to the action of the demons that certain im- 
ages appear to persons in their sleep, and by 
this means they, at times, reveal certain future 
things to those who have entered into an un- 
lawful compact with them. 

Accordingly we must say that there is no 
unlawful divination in making use of dreams 
for the foreknowledge of the future, so long 
as those dreams are due to divine revelation, 
or to some natural cause inward or outward, 
and so far as the efficacy of that cause extends. 
But it will be an unlawful and superstitious 
divination if it be caused by a revelation of 
the demons, with whom a compact has been 
made, whether explicit, through their being 
invoked for the purpose, or implicit, through 
the divination extending beyond its possible 
limits. 

This suffices for the Replies to the Objec- 
tions. 

SEVENTH ARTICLE 

Whether Divination by Auguries, Omens, ond by Like 
Observations of External Things Is Unlawful? 

We proceed thus to the Seventh Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that di\'ination 
by auguries, omens, and by like observations 
of external things is not unlawful. If it were 
unlawful holy men would not make use 
thereof. Now we read of Joseph that he paid 
attention to auguries, for it is related (Gen. 
xliv. 5) that Joseph's steward said: The cup 
which you have stolen is that in which my 
lord drinketh and in which he is wont to 
divine (augurari) : and he himself afterwards 
said to his brethren (verse 15): Know you 
not that there is no one like me in the science 
of divining^ Therefore it is not unlawful to 
make use of this kind of divination. 
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Ob']. 2. Further, birds naturally know cer- 
tain things regarding future occurrences of 
the seasons, according to Jerem. viii. 7, The 
kite in the air hath knoicn her time ; the turtle, 
the swallow, and the stork have observed the 
time of their coming. Now natural knowledge 
is infallible and comes from God. Therefore 
it seems not unlawful to make use of the birds’ 
knowledge in order to know' the future, and 
this is divination by augury. 

Obj. 3. Further, Gedeon is numbered among 
the saints (Heb. xi. 32). Yet Gedeon nrade 
use of an omen, when he listened to the rela- 
tion and interpreting of a dream (Judges 
vii. 15) ; and Eliezer, Abraham’s servant, acted 
in like manner (Gen. xxlv). Therefore it 
seems that this kind of divination is not un- 
lawful. 

Ok the contrary. It is written (Deut. 
xviii. 10) : Neither let there be found among 
you anyone . . . that observeth omens. 

I answer that. The movements or cries of 
birds, and whatever dispositions one may con- 
sider in such things, are manifestly not the 
cause of future events: wherefore the future 
cannot be known therefrom as from its cause. 
It follow'S therefore that if anything future 
can be known from them, it will be because 
the causes from which they proceed are also 
the causes of future occurrences or are cog- 
nizant of them. Now the cause of dumb ani- 
mals’ actions is a certain instinct whereby 
they are inclined by a natural movement, for 
they are not masters of their actions. This 
instinct may proceed from a twofold cause. 
In the first place it may be due to a bodily 
cause. For since dumb animals have naught 
but a sensitive soul, every power of which is 
the act of a bodily organ, their soul is subject 
to the disposition of surrounding bodies, and 
primarily to that of the heavenly bodies. 
Hence nothing prevents some of their actions 
from being signs of the future, in so far as 
they are conformed to the dispositions of the 
heavenly bodies and of the surrounding air, 
to which certain future events are due. Yet 
in this matter w'e must observe two things: 
first, that such observations must not be ap- 
plied to the foreknowledge of future things 
other than those which can be foreknown from 
the movements of heavenly bodies, as stated 
above (AA. 5, 6) : secondly, that they be not 
applied to other matters than those which in 
some way may have reference to these animals 
(since they acquire through the heavenly 
bodies a certain natural knowledge and in- 
stinct about things necessary for their life — • 
such as changes resulting from rain and wind 
and so forth). 

In the second place, this instinct is pro- 

* QQ. ill Genes., qu. cxlv. 


duced by a spiritual cause, namely, either by 
God, as may be seen in the dove that de- 
scended upon Christ, the raven that fed Elias, 
and the w'hale that swallowed and vomited 
Jonas, or by demons, who make use of these 
actions of dumb animals in order to entangle 
our minds with vain opinions. This seems to 
be true of all such like things; except omens, 
because human w'ords which are taken for an 
omen are not subject to the disposition of the 
stars, yet are they ordered according to divine 
providence and sometimes according to the 
action of the demons. 

Accordingly w'e must say that all such like 
divinations are superstitious and unlawful, if 
they be extended beyond the limits set ac- 
cording to the order of nature or of divine 
providence. 

Reply Obj. I. According to Augustine,* 
when Joseph said that there was no one like 
him in the science of divining, he spoke in 
joke and not seriously, referring perhaps to 
the common opinion about him : in this sense 
also spoke his steward. 

Reply Ob'}. 2. The passage quoted refers 
to the knowledge that birds have about things 
concerning them ; and in order to know these 
things it is not unlawful to observe their cries 
and movements : thus from the frequent caw- 
ing of crows one might say that it will rain 
soon. 

Reply Ob'). 3. Gedeon listened to the re- 
cital and interpretation of a dream, seeing 
therein an omen, ordered by divine providence 
for his instruction. In like manner Eliezer 
listened to the damsel’s words, having pre- 
viously prayed to God. 

EIGHTH ARTICLE 

Whether Divination by Drowing Lots Is Unlawful? 

We -proceed thus to the Eighth Article : — 

Ob feet ion 1. It would seem that divination 
by drawing lots is not unlawful, because a 
gloss of Augustine on Ps. xxx. 16, My lots are 
in Thy hands, says: It is not wrong to east 
lots, for it is a means of ascertaining the di- 
vine will when a man is in doubt. 

Obj. 2. There is, seemingly, nothing unlaw- 
ful in the observances which the Scriptures 
relate as being practiced by holy men. Now 
both in the Old and in the New Testament 
we find holy men practicing the casting of 
lots. For it is related (Jos. vii. 14 sqq.) that 
Josue, at the Lord’s command, pronounced 
sentence by lot on Achan who had stolen of 
the anathema. Again Saul, by drawing lots, 
found that his son Jonathan had eaten honey 
(1 Kings xiv. 58 sqq.): Jonas, when fleeing 
from the face of the Lord, was discovered 
and thrown into the sea (Jon. i. 7 sqq.): 
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Zacharias was chosen by lot to offer incense 
(Luke i. 9) : and the apostles by drawing lots 
elected hlatthias to the apostleship (Acts 
i. 26). Therefore it would seem that divina- 
tion by lots is not unlawful. 

Obj. 3. Further, fighting with the fists, or 
monoinachy , i.e. single combat as it is called, 
and trial by fire and water, which are called 
popular trials, seem to come under the head 
of sortilege, because something unknown is 
sought by their means. Yet these practices 
seem to be lawful, because David is related to 
have engaged in single combat with the Philis- 
tine (1 Kings xvii. 32 sqq.). Therefore it 
would seem that divination by lot is not 
unlawful. 

On the contrary. It is written in the De- 
cretals (XXVI, qu. v, can. Sortes): We decree 
that the casting of lots, by which means you 
make up your mind in all your undertakings, 
and which the Fathers have condemned, is 
nothing but divination and witchcraft. For 
which reason we wish them to be condemned 
altogether, and henceforth not to be men- 
tioned among Christians, and we forbid the 
practice thereof under pain of anathema. 

I answer that, As stated above (.A 3), sor- 
tilege consists, properly speaking, in doing 
something, that by observing the result one 
may come to the knowledge of something 
unknown. If by casting lots one seeks to know 
what is to be given to whom, whether it be 
a possession, an honor, a dignity, a punish- 
ment, or some action or other, it is called 
sortilege of allotment; if one seeks to know 
what ought to be done, it is called sortilege 
of consultation; if one seeks to know what 
is going to happen, it is called sortilege of 
divination. Now the actions of man that are 
required for sortilege and their results are 
not subject to the dispositions of the stars. 
Wherefore if anyone practicing sortilege is 
so minded as though the human acts requisite 
for sortilege depended for their result on the 
dispositions of the stars, his opinion is vain 
and false, and consequently is not free from 
the interference of the demons, so that a divi- 
nation of this kind is superstitious and unlaw- 
ful. 

Apart from this cause, however, the result 
of sortilegious acts must needs be ascribed to 
chance, or to some directing spiritual cause. 
If we ascribe it to chance, and this can only 
take place in sortilege of allotment, it does not 
seem to imply any vice other than vanity, as 
in the case of persons who, being unable to 
agree upon the division of something or other, 
are willing to draw lots for its division, thus 
leaving to chance what portion each is to 
receive. 

* Enarr. ii. in Ps. xxx, serm. 2. Cf. Obj. 1. 


If, on the other hand, the decision by lot 
be left to a spiritual cause, it is sometimes 
ascribed to demons. Thus we read (Ezech. 
xxi. 21) that the king of Babylon stood in the 
highway, at the head of two ways, seeking 
divination, shuffling arrows; he inquired of 
the idols, and consulted entrails: sortilege of 
this kind is unlawful, and forbidden by the 
canons. 

Sometimes, however, the decision is left to 
God, according to Prov. xvi. 33, Lots are cast 
into the lap, but they are disposed of by the 
Lord, sortilege of this kind is not wrong in 
itself, as Augustine declares.* 

Yet this may happen to be sinful in four 
ways. First, if one have recourse to lots with- 
out any necessity : for this would seem to 
amount to tempting God. Hence Ambrose, 
commenting on the words of Luke i. 8, says: 
He that is chosen by lot is not bound by the 
judgment of men. Secondly, if even in a case 
of necessity one were to have recourse to lots 
without reverence. Hence, on the Acts of the 
-Apostles, Bede says: (Super Act. Apost., i) 
But if anyone, compelled by necessity, thinks 
that he ought, after the apostles’ example, to 
consult Cod by casting lots, let him take note 
that the apostles themselves did not do so, 
except after calling together the assembly of 
the brethren and pouring forth prayer to God. 
Thirdly, if the Divine Oracles be misapplied 
to earthly business. Hence Augustine says 
( ad inquisit. Januar., ii. ; Ep. Iv) : Those who 
tell fortunes from the Gospel pages, though 
it is to be hoped that they do so rather than 
have recourse to consulting the demons, yet 
does this custom also displease me, that any- 
one should wish to apply the Divine Oracles 
to worldly matters and to the vain things of 
this life. Fourthly, if anyone resort to the 
drawing of lots in ecclesiastical elections, 
which should be carried out by the inspira- 
tion of the Holy Ghost. Wherefore, as Bede 
says (Super .Act. Apost., loc. cit.) : Before 
Pentecost the ordination of Matthias was de- 
cided by lot, because as yet the fulness of the 
Holy Ghost w'as not yet poured forth into the 
Church; whereas the same deacons were or- 
dained not by lot but by the choice of the 
disciples. It is different with earthly honors, 
which are directed to the disposal of earthly 
things: in elections of this kind men fre- 
quently have recourse to lots, even as in the 
distribution of earthly possessions. 

If, however, there be urgent necessity, it 
is lawful to seek the divine judgment by 
casting lots, provided due reverence be ob- 
served. Hence Augustine says (Ep. ad Honor. 
ccxxviii). If, at a time of persecution, the 
ministers of God do not agree as to which of 
them is to remain at his post lest all should 
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flee, and which of them is to flee, lest all die 
and the Church be jorsaken, should there be 
710 other means of coming to an agreement, 
so far as I can see, they must be chosen by lot. 
Again he says (Dc Doctr. Christ, xxviii) : If 
thou aboundcst in that which it behooves thee 
to give to him who hath not, and which cannot 
be given to two; should two come to you, 
neither of whom surpasses the other either in 
need or in some claim on thee, thou couldst 
not act more justly than in choosing by lot 
to whom thou shalt give that which thou 
const not give to both. 

This suffices for the Reply to the First and 
Second Objections. 

Reply Obj. 3. The trial by hot iron or boiling 
water is directed to the investigation of some- 
one’s hidden sin, by means of something done 
by a man, and in this it agrees with the draw- 
ing of lots. But in so far as a miraculous 
result is expected from God, it surpasses the 
common generality of sortilege. Hence this 
kind of trial is rendered unlawful, both be- 


cause it is directed to the judgment of the 
occult, which is reserved to the divine judg- 
ment, and because such like trials are not sanc- 
tioned by divine authority. Hence we read in 
a decree of Pope Stephen (H, qu. v., can. 
Consuluisti) : The sacred canons do not ap- 
prove of extorting a confession from anyone 
by means of the trial by hot iron or boiling 
water, and no one must presume, by a super- 
stitious innovation, to practice what is not 
sanctioned by the teaching of the holy fathers. 
For it is allowable that public crimes shoidd 
be judged by our authority, after the culprit 
has made spontaneous confession, or when 
witnesses have been approved, with due regard 
to the fear of God; but hidden and unknown 
crimes must be left to Him Who alone knows 
the hearts of the children of men. The same 
would seem to apply to the law concerning 
duels, save that it approaches nearer to the 
common kind of sortilege, since no miraculous 
effect is expected thereupon, unless the com- 
batants be very unequal in strength or skill. 


QUESTION 96 

Of SupersHtion in Observances 

(In Four Articles) 


We must now consider superstition in ob- 
servances, under which head there are four 
points of inquiry; (1) Of observances for ac- 
quiring knowledge, which are prescribed by 
the magic art: (2) Of observances for causing 
alterations in certain bodies: (3) Of observ- 
ances practiced in fortune-telling ; (4) Of 

wearing sacred words at the neck. 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether It Is Unlowful to Practice the 
Observances of the Magic Art? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 
Objection 1 . It would seem that it is not 
unlawful to practice the observances of the 
magic art. A thing is said to be unlawful in 
two ways. First, by reason of the genus of 
the deed, as murder and theft: secondly, 
through being directed to an evil end, as when 
a person gives an alms for the sake of vain- 
glory. Now the observances of the magic art 
are not evil as to the genus of the deed, for 
they consist in certain fasts and prayers to 
God; moreover, they are directed to a good 
end, namely, the acquisition of science. There- 
fore it is not unlawful to practice these ob- 
servances. 


Obj. 2. Further, it is written (Dan. i. 17) 
that to the children who abstained, God gave 
knowledge, and understanding in every book, 
and wisdom. Now the observances of the 
magic art consist in certain fasts and absti- 
nences. Therefore it seems that this art 
achieves its results through God; and conse- 
quently it is not unlawful to practice it. 

Obj. 3. Further, seemingly, as stated above 
(A. 1), the reason why it is wrong to inquire 
of the demons concerning the future is be- 
cause they have no knowledge of it, this 
knowledge being proper to God. Yet the de- 
mons know scientific truths : because sciences 
are about things necessary and invariable, 
and such things are subject to human knowl- 
edge, and much more to the knowledge of 
demons, who are of keener intellect, as Au- 
gustine says.f Therefore it seems to be no 
sin to practice the magic art, even though it 
achieve its result through the demons. 

On the contrary. It is written (Deut. 
xviii. 10, 11); Neither let there be found 
among you . . . anyone . . . that seeketh the 
truth from the dead: which search relies on 
the demons’ help. Now through the observ- 
ances of the magic art, knowledge of the truth 
is sought by means of certain signs agreed 


Stephen V. t Ge)i. ad Lit. ii. 17 ; Dc Divin. Darnoii .1. 4 
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upon by compact with the demons* There- 
fore it is unlawful to practice the notary art. 

/ answer that. The magic art is both un- 
lawful and futile. It is unlawful, because 
the means it employs for acquiring knowl- 
edge have not in themselves the power to 
cause science, consisting aa they do in gazing 
on certain shapes, and muttering certain 
strange w'ords. and so forth. Wherefore this 
art does not make use of these things as 
causes, but as signs; not however as signs 
instituted by God, as are the sacramental 
signs. It follows, therefore, that they are 
empty signs, and consequently a kind of 
agreement or coi'cnant made with the demons 
for the purpose of consultation and of com- 
pact by tokens.j Wherefore the magic art is 
to be absolutely repudiated and avoided by 
a Christian, even as other arts of vain and 
noxious superstition, as .\ugustine declares 
(De Doctr. Christ, ii. 231. This art is also 
useless for the acquisition of science. For 
since it is not intended by means of this art 
to acquire science in a manner connatural to 
man, namely, by discover}- and instruction, 
the consequence is that this effect is expected 
either from God or from the demons. Xow it 
is certain that some have received wisdom 
and science infused into them by God. as 
related of Solomon (3 Kings iii. and 2 Para. i). 
Moreover, Our Lord said to His disciples 
(Luke x.xi. 15) : / will give you a mouth and 
wisdom, which all your adversaries shall not 
be able to resist and gainsay. However, this 
gift is not granted to all, or in connection with 
any particular observance, but according to 
the will of the Holy Ghost, as stated in 1 Cor. 
xii. 8, To one indeed by the Spirit is given the 
word of wisdom, to another the word of knowl- 
edge, according to the same Spirit, and after- 
wards it is said (verse 11) : All these things 
one and the same Spirit worketh, dividing to 
everyone according as He will. On the other 
hand it does not belong to the demons to 
enlighten the intellect, as stated in the First 
Part (Q. 109, A. 3). X'ow the acquisition of 
know-ledge and w-isdom is effected by the en- 
lightening of the intellect, -wherefore never 
did anyone acquire know-ledge b\- means of 
the demons. Hence Augustine says (Dc Civ. 
Dei X. 9) : Porphyry confesses that the intel- 
lectual soul is in no tvay cleansed by theurgic 
inventions, i e. the operations of the demons, 
so as to be fitted to sec its God, and discern 
what is true, such ns are all scientific con- 
clusions. The demons mav. how-ever, be able 
by speaking to men to express in words cer- 
tain teachings of the sciences, but this is not 
what is sought by means of magic. 

Reply Obj. 1. It is a good thing to acquire 

* .'\iigustine, Dc DncI Christ ii 20 See above Q- 
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knowledge, but it is not good to acquire it 
by undue means, and it is to this end that 
the magic art tends. 

Reply Obj. 2. The abstinence of these 
children was not in accordance with a vain 
observance of the notary art, but according 
to the authority of the divine law, for they 
refused to be defiled by the meat of Gentiles. 
Hence as a reward for their obedience they 
received knowledge from God, according to 
Ps. cxwiii. 100, / have had understanding 
above the ancients, because I have sought Thy 
commandments. 

Reply Obj. 3. To seek knowledge of the 
future from the demons is a sin not only be- 
cause they are ignorant of the future, but 
also on account of the fellow'ship entered into 
with them, which also applies to the case in 
point. 


SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether Observances Directed to the Alteration of 
Bodies, As for the Purpose of Acquiring 
Heolfh or the Like, Are Unlawful 

Il'e proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that observ^- 
ances directed to the alteration of bodies, as 
for the purpose of acquiring health, or the 
like, are lawful. It is lawful to make use of 
the natural forces of bodies in order to pro- 
duce their proper effects. Xo-^v in the physical 
order things have certain occult forces, the 
reason of which man is unable to assign ; for 
instance that the magnet attracts iron, and 
many like instances, all of which Augustine 
enumerates (De Civ. Dei x.xi. 5, 7). Therefore 
it would seem lawful to employ such like 
forces for the alteration of bodies. 

Obj. 2. Further, artificial bodies are sub- 
ject to the heavenly bodies, just as natural 
bodies are. X'ow- natural bodies acquire cer- 
tain occult forces resulting from their species 
through the influence of the heavenly bodies. 
Therefore artificial bodies, e.g. images, also 
acquire from the heavenly bodies a certain 
occult force for the production of certain 
effects. Therefore it is not unlaw-ful to make 
use of them and of such like things. 

Obj. 3. Further, the demons too are able 
to alter bodies in many -wa^-s, as Augustine 
states (Dc Trin. iii. 8. 9). But their power 
is from God. Therefore it is law-ful to make 
use of their power for the purpose of produc- 
ing these alterations. 

On the contrary, Augustine says (De 
Doctr. Christ, ii. 20) that to superstition be- 
long the experiments of magic arts, amulets 
and nostrums condemned by the medical fac- 
92, 2 t Il'iil. 
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ulty, consist mg either oj incantations or of 
certain cyphers which they call characters , or 
of any kind of thing worn or fastened on. 

I ansiver that, In things done for the pur- 
pose of producing some bodily effect we must 
consider whether they seem able to produce 
that effect naturally : for if so it will not be 
unlawful to do so, since it is lawful to employ 
natural causes in order to produce their proper 
effects. But, if they seem unable to produce 
those effects naturally, it follows that they 
are employed for the purpose of producing 
those effects, not as causes but only as signs, 
so that they come under the head of compact 
by tokens entered into with the demons.* 
Wherefore Augustine says ( De Civ. Dei 
xxi. 6) ; The demons are allured by means of 
creatures, which were made, not by them, but 
by God. They are enticed by various objects 
differing according to the various things in 
which they delight, not as animals by meat, 
blit as spirits by signs, such as are to each 
one’s liking, by means oj various kinds of 
stones, herbs, trees, animals, songs and rites. 

Reply Obj. 1. There is nothing supersti- 
tious or unlawful in employing natural things 
simply for the purpose of causing certain ef- 
fects such as they are thought to have the 
natural power of producing. But if in addi- 
tion there be employed certain characters, 
words, or any other vain observances which 
clearly have no efficacy by nature, it will be 
superstitious and unlawful. 

Reply Obj. 2. The natural forces of natural 
bodies result from their substantial forms 
which they acquire through the influence of 
heavenly bodies ; wherefore through this same 
influence they acquire certain active forces. 
On the other hand the forms of artificial bodies 
result from the conception of the craftsman; 
and since they are nothing else but composi- 
tion, order and shape, as stated in Phys. i. 5, 
they cannot have a natural active force. Con- 
sequently, no force accrues to them from the 
influence of heavenly bodies, in so far as they 
are artificial, but only in respect of their nat- 
ural matter. Hence it is false, what Porphyry 
held, according to Augustine (De Civ. Dei 
X. 1 1 j , that by herbs, stones, animals, cer- 
tain particular sounds, words, shapes and de- 
vices, or again by certain movements of the 
stars observed in the course of the heavens, 
it is possible for men to fashion on earth 
forces capable of carrying into effect the vari- 
ous dispositions of the stars, as though the 
results of the magic arts were to be ascribed 
to the power of the heavenly bodies. Tn fact, 
as Augustine adds (ibid.), all these things are 
to be ascribed to the demons, who delude the 
souls that are subject to them. 

* Aurrustiiie. Dc Docl Chn.n Scu above Q. 92. A. 


Wherefore those images called astronomical 
also derive their efficacy from the actions of 
the demons : a sign of this is that it is requi- 
site to inscribe certain characters on them 
which do not conduce to any effect naturally, 
since shape is not a principle of natural ac- 
tion. Yet astronomical images differ from 
necromantic images in this, that the latter in- 
clude certain explicit invocations and trickery, 
wherefore they come under the head of ex- 
plicit agreements made with the demons: 
whereas in the other images there are tacit 
agreements by means of tokens in certain 
shapes or characters. 

Reply Obj. 3. It belongs to the domain of 
the divine majesty, to Whom the demons are 
subject, that God should employ them to 
whatever purpose He will. But man has not 
been entrusted with power over the demons, 
to employ them to w'hatsoever purpose he will ; 
on the contrary, it is appointed that he should 
wage war against the demons. Hence in no 
way is it lawful for man to make use of the 
demons’ help by compacts either tacit or 
express. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

WheMier Observonces Directed to the Purpose 
of Fortune-Telling Are Unlawful? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that observances 
directed to the purpose of fortune-telling are 
not unlawful. Sickness is one of the misfor- 
tunes that occur to man. Now sickness in man 
is preceded by certain symptoms, which the 
physician observes. Therefore it seems not un- 
lawful to observe such like signs. 

Obj. 1. Further, it is unreasonable to deny 
that which nearly everybody experiences. 
Now nearly everyone experiences that certain 
times, or places, hearing of certain words, 
meetings of men or animals, uncanny or un- 
gainly actions, are presages of good or evil to 
come. Therefore it seems not unlawful to ob- 
serve these things. 

Obj. 3. Further, human actions and occur- 
rences are disposed by divine providence in a 
certain order : and this order seems to require 
that precedent events should be signs of sub- 
sequent occurrences: wherefore, according to 
the Apostle ( 1 Cor. x. 6) , the things that hap- 
pened to the fathers of old are signs of those 
that take place in our time. Now it is not un- 
lawful to observe the order that proceeds from 
divine providence. Therefore it is seemingly 
not unlawful to observe these presages. 

On the contrary, Augustine says (De 
Doctr. Christ, fi. 20) that a thousand vain ob- 
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servances are comprised under the head oj 
compacts entered into with the demons: for 
instance, the twitching of a limb; a stone, a 
dog, or a boy coming between friends walking 
together ; kicking the door-post when anyone 
passes in front of one’s house; to go back to 
bed if you happen to sneeze while putting on 
your shoes; to return home if you trip when 
going forth; when the rats have gnawed a 
hole in your clothes, to fear superstitiously a 
future evil rather than to regret the actual 
damage. 

I answer that. Men attend to all these ob- 
servances, not as causes but as signs of future 
events, good or evil. Nor do they observe 
them as signs given by God, since these signs 
are brought forward, not on divine authority, 
but rather by human vanity with the co-opera- 
tion of the malice of the demons, who strive 
to entangle men’s minds with such like trifles. 
Accordingly it is evident that all these ob- 
servances are superstitious and unlawful ; they 
are apparently remains of idolatry, which au- 
thorized the observance of auguries, of lucky 
and unlucky days which is allied to divina- 
tion by the stars, in respect of which one day 
is differentiated from another: except that 
these observances are devoid of reason and 
art, wherefore they are yet more vain and 
superstitious. 

Reply Obj. 1. The causes of sickness are 
seated in us, and they produce certain signs 
of sickness to come, which physicians lawfully 
observe. Wherefore it is not unlawful to con- 
sider a presage of future events as proceeding 
from its cause ; as when a slave fears a flog- 
ging when he sees his master’s anger. Possibly 
the same might be said if one were to fear for 
a child lest it take harm from the evil eye, of 
which we have spoken in the First Part 
(Q. 117, A. 3, ad 2). But this does not apply 
to this kind of observances. 

Reply Obj. 2. That men have at first expe- 
rienced a certain degree of truth in these ob- 
servances is due to chance. But afterwards 
when a man begins to entangle his mind wnth 
observances of this kind, many things occur 
in connection with them through the trickery 
of the demons, so that men, through being en- 
tangled in these observances, become yet more 
curious, and more and more embroiled in the 
manifold snares of a pernicious error, as Au- 
gustine says (De Doctr. Christ, ii. 23). 

Reply Obj. 3. Among the Jewish people of 
whom Christ was to be born, not only words 
but also deeds were prophetic, as Augustine 
states (Contra Faust, iv. 2, xxii. 24). Where- 
fore it is lawful to apply those deeds to our 
instruction, as signs given by God. Not all 

* Cf. the Opus iinpcrfcchnn in Matthccuni, among 


things, however, that occur through divine 
providence are ordered so as to be signs of the 
future. Hence the argument does not prove. 


FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether It Is Unlawful to Wear Divine Words 
at the Neck? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that it is not 
unlawful to wear divine words at the neck. 
Divine words are no less efficacious when 
written than when uttered. But it is lawful 
to utter sacred words for the purpose of pro- 
ducing certain effects; (for instance, in order 
to heal the sick), such as the Our Father or 
the Hail Mary, or in any way whatever to 
call on the Lord’s name, according to Mark 
xvi. 17, 18, In My name they shall cast out 
devils, they shall speak with new tongues, 
they shall take up serpents. Therefore it seems 
to be lawful to wear sacred words at one’s 
neck, as a remedy for sickness or for any 
kind of distress. 

Obj. 2. Further, sacred words are no less 
efficacious on the human body than on the 
bodies of serpents and other animals. Now 
certain incantations are efficacious in check- 
ing serpents, or in healing certain other ani- 
mals: wherefore it is written (Ps. Ivii. 5): 
Their madness is according to the likeness of a 
serpent, like the deaf asp that stoppeth her 
ears, which will not hear the voice of the 
charmers, nor of the wizard that charmeth 
wisely. Therefore it is lawful to wear sacred 
words as a remedy for men. 

Obj. 3. Further, God’s word is no less holy 
than the relics of the saints; wherefore Au- 
gustine says (Lib. L. Horn, xxvi) that God’s 
word is of no less account than the Body of 
Christ. Now it is lawful for one to wear the 
relics of the saints at one’s neck, or to carry 
them about one in any way for the purpose 
of self-protection. Therefore it is equally law- 
ful to have recourse to the words of Holy 
Writ, whether uttered or written, for one’s 
protection. 

Obj. 4. On the other hand, Chrysostom 
says (Horn, xliii. in Matth.*): Some wear 
round their necks a passage in writing from 
the Gospel. Yet is not the Gospel read in 
church and heard by all every day? How 
then, if it does a man no good to have the 
Gospels in his cars, will he find salvation by 
wearing them round his neck ? Moreover, 
where is the power of the Gospel? In the 
shapes of the letters or in the understanding 
of the sensed If in the shapes, you do well 
St. Chrysostom’s works, and falsely ascribed to him. 
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to wear them round your neck; ij in the un- 
derstanding, you will then do better to bear 
them in your heart than to wear them round 
your neck. 

I answer that, In every incantation or wear- 
ing of written words, two points .seem to de- 
mand caution. The first is the thing said or 
written, because if it is connected with invo- 
cation of the demons it is clearly superstitious 
and unlawful. In like manner it seems that 
one should beware lest it contain strange 
words, for fear that they conceal something 
unlawful. Hence Chrj'sostom says (loc. cit.^) 
that many now ajter the example of the Phari- 
sees who enlarged their fringes, invent and 
write Hebrew names of angels, and fasten 
them to their persons. Such things seem fear- 
some to those who do not understand them. 
Again, one should take care lest it contain 
anything false, because in that case aho the 
effect could not be ascribed to God, Who does 
not bear witness to a falsehood. 

In the second place, one should beware lest 
besides the sacred words it contain something 
vain, for instance certain written characters, 
except the sign of the Cross; or if hope be 
placed in the manner of writing or fastening, 
or in any like vanity, having no connection 
with reverence for God, because this would 
be pronounced superstitious: otherwise, how- 
ever, it is lawful. Hence it is written in the 
Decretals (XXVI, qu. v, cap. jVon liceat 
Christianis) : In blending together medicinal 
herbs, it is not lawful to make use of observ- 
ances or incantations, other than the divine 


symbol, or the Lord’s Prayer, so as to give 
honor to none but God the Creator of all. 

Reply Ob'). 1. It is indeed lawful to pro- 
nounce divine words, or to invoke the divine 
name, if one do so with a mind to honor God 
alone, from Whom the result is expected; but 
it is unlawful if it be done in connection with 
any vain observance. 

Reply Ob). 2. Even in the case of incanta- 
tions of serpents or any animals whatever, if 
the mind attend exclusively to the sacred 
words and to the divine powder, it wall not be 
unlawful. Such like incantations, how'ever, 
often include unlawdul observances, and rely 
on the demons for their result, especially in 
the case of serpents, because the serpent w'as 
the first instrument employed by the devil in 
order to deceive man. Hence a gloss on the 
passage quoted says: jVote that Scripture does 
not commend everything whence it draws its 
comparisons, as in the case of the unjust judge 
who scarcely heard the widow’s request. 

Reply Obj. 3. The same applies to the wear- 
ing of relics, for if they be w'orn out of confi- 
dence in God. and in the sants whose relics 
they are. it will not be unlawful. But if ac- 
count w'ere taken in this matter of some vain 
circumstance (for instance that the casket be 
three-cornered, or the like, having no bearing 
on the reverence due to God and the saints), 
it would be superstitious and unlawful. 

Reply Obj. 4. Chrysostom is speaking of 
the case in which more attention is paid to 
the WTitten characters than to the understand- 
ing of the words. 


QUESTION 97 
Of the Temptation of God 

(In Four Articles) 


We must now consider the vices that are op- 
posed to religion, through lack of religion, and 
which are manifestly contrary thereto, so that 
they come under the head of irreligion. Such 
are the vices which pertain to contempt or ir- 
reverence for God and holy things. Accord- 
ingly we shall consider : ( 1 ) Vices pertaining 
directly to irreverence for God; (2) vices per- 
taining to irreverence for holy things. With 
regard to the first we shall consider the temp- 
tation whereby God is tempted, and perjury, 
whereby God’s name is taken v/ith irreverence. 
Under the first head there are four points of 
inquiry: (1) In wEat the temptation of God 
consists; (2) Whether it is a sin? (3) To 
what virtue it is opposed: (4) Of its cona- 
parison with other vices, 
t Cf. footnote on Obj. t 


FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether the Temptation of God Consists in Certain 
Deeds, Wherein the Expected Result Is 
Ascribed to the Power of God Alone? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the tempta- 
tion of God does not consist in certain deeds 
wherein the result is expected from the power 
of God alone. Just as God is tempted by man, 
so is man tempted by God, man, and demons. 
But when man is tempted the result is not 
always expected from his power. Therefore 
neither is God tempted when the result is ex- 
pected from His power alone. 

Obj. 2 Further, all those who work miracles 
by invoking the divine name look for an effect 
due to God’s power alone. Therefore, if the 
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temptation of God consisted in such like deeds, 
all who work miracles would tempt God. 

Obj. 3. Further, it seems to belong to man’s 
perfection that he should put aside human 
aids and put his hope in God alone. Hence 
Ambrose, commenting on Luke ix, 3, Take 
nothing for your journey, etc., says: The Gos- 
pel precept points out what is required of him 
that announces the kingdom of God, namely, 
that he should not depend an worldly assist- 
ance, and that, taking assurance from his 
faith, he should hold himself to be the more 
able to provide for himself, the less he seeks 
these things. And the Blessed Agatha said: 
I have never treated my body with bodily 
medicine, I have my Lord Jesus Christ, Who 
restores all things by His mere word.* But 
the temptation of God does not consist in any- 
thing pertaining to perfection. Therefore the 
temptation of God does not consist in such 
like deeds, wherein the help of God alone is 
expected. 

On the contrary, Augustine says ( Contra 
Faust, xxii. 36) : Christ who gave proof of 
God’s power by teaching and reproving openly, 
yet not allowing the rage of His enemies to 
prevail against Him, nevertheless by fleeing 
and hiding, instructed human weakness, lest 
it should dare to tempt God when it has to 
strive to escape from that which it needs to 
avoid. From this it would seem that the 
temptation of God consists in omitting to do 
what one can in order to escape from danger, 
and relying on the assistance of God alone. 

/ answer that. Properly speaking, to tempt 
is to test the person tempted. Now we put a 
person to the test by words or by deeds. By 
words, that we may find out whether he knows 
what we ask, or whether he can and will grant 
it: by deeds, when, by what we do, we probe 
another’s prudence, will or power.—Either of 
these may happen in two ways. First, openly, 
as when one declares oneself a tempter; thus 
Samson (Judges xiv. 12) proposed a riddle 
to the Philistines in order to tempt them. — 
In the second place it may be done with cun- 
ning and by stealth, as the Pharisees tempted 
Christ, as we read in iMatth. xxii. IS sqq . — 
Again this is sometimes done explicitly, as 
when anyone intends, by word or deed, to put 
some person to the test : and sometimes im- 
plicitly, when, to wit, though he does not in- 
tend to test a person, yet that which he does 
or says can seemingly have no other purpose 
than putting him to a test. 

Accordingly, man tempts God sometimes by 
words, sometimes by deeds. Now we speak 
with God in words when we pray. Hence a 
man tempts God explicitl 3 ; in his prayers when 
he asks something of God with the intention 
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of probing God’s knowledge, powder or will.— 
He tempts God explicitly by deeds when he 
intends, by whatever he does, to experiment 
on God’s power, good will or wisdom. — But 
He will tempt God implicitly, if, though he 
does not intend to make an experiment on 
God, yet he asks for or does something which 
has no other use than to prove God’s power, 
goodness or knowledge. Thus when a man 
wishes his horm to gallop in order to escape 
from the enemy, this is not giving the horse 
a trial: but if he make the horse gallop with- 
out any useful purpose, it seems to be nothing 
else than a trial of the horse’s speed ; and the 
same applies to all other things. Accordingly 
when a man in his prayers or deeds entrusts 
himself to the divine assistance for some ur- 
gent or useful motive, this is not to tempt 
God: for it is written (2 Paralip. xx. 12) : As 
we kno 2 v not what to do, we can only turn 
our eyes to Thee. But if this be done without 
any useful or urgent motive, this is to tempt 
God implicitly. Wherefore a gloss on Deut. 
vi. 16, Thou shah not tempt the Lord thy 
God, says: A man tempts God, if having the 
means at hand, without reason he chooses a 
dangerous course, trying whether he can be 
delivered by God. 

Reply Obj. 1. Wan also is sometimes 
tempted by means of deeds, to test his ability 
or knowledge or will to uphold or oppose those 
same deeds. 

Reply Obj. 2. When saints work miracles 
by their prayers, they are moved by a motive 
of necessity or usefulness to ask for that which 
is an effect of the divine power. 

Reply Obj. 3. The preachers of God’s king- 
dom dispense with temporal aids, so as to be 
freer to give their time to the word of God: 
wherefore if they depend on God alone, it does 
not follow that they tempt God. But if they 
were to neglect human assistance without any 
useful or urgent motive, they would be tempt- 
ing God. Hence Augustine (Contra Faust. 
xxii. 36) says that Paid fled, not through ceas- 
ing to believe in God, but lest he should tempt 
God, were he not to flee when he had the 
means of flight. The Blessed Agatha had ex- 
perience of God’s kindness towards her, so 
that either she did not suffer such sickness as 
required bodily medicine, or else she felt her- 
self suddenly cured b}’ God. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether If Is o Sin to Tempt God? ' 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. Tt would seem that it is not a 
sin to tempt God For God has not com- 
manded sin. Yet He has commanded men to 


Office of S. Agatha, eighth Respoiisory (Dominican Breviaiw). 
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try, which is the same as to tempt, Him; for 
it is written (IMalach. iii. 10) : Bring all the 
tithes into the storehouse, that there may be 
meat in My^ house ; and try Me in this, saith 
the Lord, if I open not unto you the flood- 
gates of heaven. Therefore it seems not to be 
a sin to tempt God. 

Obf. 2. Further, a man is tempted not only 
in order to test his knowledge and his power, 
but also to try his goodness or his will. Now 
it is lawful to test the diviiie goodness or will, 
for it is written (Ps. xxxiii. 9) : 0 taste and 
see that the Lord is sivcct, and (Rom. xii. 2) : 
That you may prove what is the good, and 
the acceptable, and the perfect will of God. 
Therefore it is not a sin to tempt God. 

Obj. 3. Further, Scripture never blames a 
man for ceasing from sin, but rather for com- 
mitting a sin. Now Achaz is blamed because 
when the Lord said: .-IrA thee a sign of the 
Lord thy God, he replied: 1 will not ask, and 
1 will not tempt the Lord, and then it was 
said to him: Is it a small thing for you to 
be grievous to men, that you arc grievous to 
my God also? (Isa. vii. 11-13), .And we read 
of Abraham (Gen. xv. 8) that he said to the 
Lord; Whereby may I know that I shall pos- 
sess it? namely, the land which God had 
promised him. Again Gedeon asked God for 
a sign of the victory promised to him (Judges 
vi. 36 sqq.). Yet they were not blamed for 
so doing. Therefore it is not a sin to tempt 
God. 

On the contrary. It is forbidden in God's 
Law, for it is written (Deut. vi. 10) : Thou 
shah not tempt the Lord thy God. 

I answer that. As stated above (A. 1), to 
tempt a person is to put him to a test. Now 
one never tests that of which one is certain. 
Wherefore all temptation proceeds from some 
ignorance or doubt, either in the tempter (as 
when one tests a thing in order to know its 
qualities), or in others (as when one tests a 
thing in order to prove it to others), and in 
this latter w^ay God is said to tempt us. Now 
it is a sin to be ignorant of or to doubt that 
which pertains to God’s perfection. Wherefore 
it is evident that it is a sin to tempt God in 
order that the tempter himself may know 
God’s power. 

On the other hand, if one were to test that 
which pertains to the divine perfection, not 
in order to know it oneself, but to prove it to 
others; this is not tempting God, provided 
there be just motive of urgency, or a pious 
motive of usefulness, and other requisite con- 
ditions. For thus did the apostles ask the 
Lord that signs might be wrought in the name 
of Jesus Christ, as related in Acts iv. 30, in 
order, to wit, that Christ’s power might be 
made manifest to unbelievers. 


Reply Ob}. 1. The paying of tithes was 
prescribed in the Law, as stated above (Q. 87, 
A. 1). Hence there w'as a motive of urgency 
to pay it, through the obligation of the Law, 
and also a motive of usefulness, as stated in 
the text quoted — that there may be meat in 
God's house: wTerefore they did not tempt 
God by paying tithes. The words that follow, 
and try Me, are not to be understood causally, 
as though they had to pay tithes in order to 
try if God would open the flood-gates of 
heaven, but consecutively, because, to wat, if 
they paid tithes, they would prove by experi- 
ence the favors which God would shower 
upon them. 

Reply Obj. 2. There is a twofold knowledge 
of God's goodness or will. One is speculative, 
and as to this it is not lawful to doubt or to 
prove whether God’s will be good, or whether 
God is sweet. — The other knowledge of God’s 
will or goodness is effective or experimental, 
and thereby a man e.xperiences in himself the 
taste of God’s sweetness, and complacency in 
God’s will, as Dionysius says of Hierotheos 
(Div. Nom. ii) that he learnt divine things 
through experience of them. It is in this way 
that we are told to prove God’s will, and to 
taste His sweetness. 

Reply Obj. 3. God wished to give a sign to 
.Achaz, not for him alone, but for the instruc- 
tion of the whole people. Hence he w'as re- 
proved because, by rcfu.sing to ask a sign, he 
was an obstacle to the common welfare. Nor 
would he have tempted God by asking, both 
because he would have asked through God 
commanding him to do so, and became it was 
a matter relating to the common good. — .Abra- 
ham asked for a sign through the divine in- 
stinct, and so he did not sin. — Gedeon seems 
to have asked a sign through weakness of 
faith, wherefore he is not to be excused from 
sin, as a gloss observes : just as Zachary sinned 
in saying to the angel (Luke i. 18) : Whereby 
shall I know this ? so that he was punished 
for his unbelief. 

It must be observed, however, that there 
are two ways of asking God for a sign: first, 
in order to test God’s power or the truth of 
His word, and this of its very nature pertains 
to the temptation of God. — Secondly, in order 
to be instructed as to what is God’s pleasure 
in some particular matter ; and this nowise 
comes under the head of temptation of God. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether Temptation of God Is Opposed 
to the Virtue of Religion? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the tempta- 
tion of God is not opposed to the virtue of 
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religion. The temptation of God is sinful, 
because a man doubts God, as stated above 
(A. 2). Now doubt about God comes under 
the head of unbelief, which is opposed to 
faith. Therefore temptation of God is op- 
posed to faith rather than to religion. 

Obj. 2. Further, it is written (Ecclus. 
xviii. 23) : Before prayer prepare thy soul, 
and be not as a man that tempteth God. Such 
a man, that is, who tempts God, says the in- 
terlinear gloss, prays for what God taught 
him to pray for, yet docs not what God has 
commanded him to do. Now this pertains to 
imprudence which is opposed to hope. There- 
fore it seems that temptation of God is a sin 
opposed to hope. 

Obj. 3. Further, a gloss on Ps. lx.xvii. 18, 
And they tempted God in their hearts, says 
that to tempt God is to pray to Him deceit- 
fully, with simplicity in our ivords and wick- 
edness in our hearts. Now deceit is opposed to 
the virtue of truth. Therefore temptation of 
God is opposed, not to religion, but to truth. 

On the contrary. According to the gloss 
quoted above to tempt God is to pray to Him 
inordinately. Now to pray to God becom- 
ingly is an act of religion as stated above 
(_Q. 83, A. IS). Therefore to tempt God is a 
sin opposed to religion. 

I answer that, As clearly shown above 
(Q. 81, A. 5), the end of religion is to pay 
reverence to God. Wherefore whatever per- 
tains directly to irreverence for God is op- 
posed to religion. Now it is evident that to 
tempt a person pertains to irreverence for 
him: since no one presumes to tempt one of 
whose excellence he is sure. Flence it is mani- 
fest that to tempt God is a sin opposed to 
religion. 

Reply Obj. 1. .As stated above (Q. 81, A. 7), 
it belongs to religion to declare one’s faith by 
certain signs indicative of reverence towards 
God. Consequently it belongs to irreligion 
that, through doubtful faith, a man does things 
indicative of irreverence towards God. To 
tempt God is one of these ; wherefore it is a 
species of irreligion. 

Reply Obj. 2. Fie that prepares not his 
soul before prayer by forgiving those against 
whom he has anything, or in some other way 
disposing himself to devotion, does not do 
what he can to be heard by God, wherefore 
he tempts God implicitly as it were. And 
though this implicit temptation would seem 
to arise from presumption or indiscretion, yet 
the very fact that a man behaves presumptu- 
ously and without due care in matters relat- 
ing to God implies irreverence towards Ffim. 
For it is written (1 Pet. v. 6) : Be you hum- 
bled . . . under the mighty hand of God, and 

* Septuapfint Version. The Vulgate has tzventv-tlir 


(2 Tim. ii. 15); Carefully study to present 
thyself approved unto God. Therefore also 
this kind of temptation is a species of ir- 
religion. 

Reply Obj. 3. A man is said to pray de- 
ceitfully, not in relation to God, Who knows 
the secrets of the heart, but in relation to 
man. Wherefore deceit is accidental to the 
temptation of God, and consequently it does 
not follow that to tempt God is directly op- 
posed to the truth. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether the Temptation of God Is 
a Grover Sin Than Superstition? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the tempta- 
tion of God is a graver sin than superstition. 
The greater sin receives the greater punish- 
ment. Now the sin of tempting God was more 
severely punished in the Jews than was the 
sin of idolatry ; and yet the latter is the chief 
form of superstition ; since for the sin of idol- 
atry three thousand men of their number were 
slain, as related in Exod. xxxii. 28,* whereas 
for the sin of temptation they all without ex- 
ception perished in the desert, and entered 
not into the land of promise, according to Ps. 
xciv. 9, Your fathers tempted Me, and further 
on, so I swore in My wrath that they should 
not enter into My rest. Therefore to tempt 
God is a graver sin than superstition. 

Obj. 2. Further, the more a sin is opposed 
to virtue the graver it would seem to be. Now 
irreligion, of which the temptation of God is 
a species, is more opposed to the virtue of re- 
ligion, than superstition which bears some 
likeness to religion. Therefore to tempt God 
is a graver sin than superstition. 

Obj. 3. Further, it seems to be a greater 
sin to behave disrespectfully to one’s parents, 
than to pay others the respect we owe to our 
parents. Now God should be honored by us 
as the Father of all (Malach. i. 6). Therefore, 
temptation of God whereby we behave irrever- 
ently to God, seems to be a greater sin than 
idolatry, whereby we give to a creature the 
honor we owe to God. 

On the contrary. .V gloss on Deut. xvii. 2, 
When there shall be found among you, etc., 
says: The Law detests error and idolatry 
above all: for it is a very great sin to give to 
a creature the honor that belongs to the 
Creator. 

/ answer that, .'^mong sins opposed to re- 
ligion, the more grievous is that which is the 
more oppo'^ed to the reverence due to God 
Now it is less opposed to this reverence that 
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one should doubt the divine excellence than 
that one should hold the contrary for certain. 
For just as a man is more of an unbeliever if 
he be confirmed in his error, than if he doubt 
the truth of faith, so. too, a man acts more 
against the reverence due to God, if by his 
deeds he professes an error contrary to the 
divine excellence, than if he expresses a doubt. 
Now the superstitious man professes an error, 
as shown above (Q. 94, A. 1. ad 1), whereas 
he who tempts God by words or deeds ex- 
presses a doubt of the divine excellence, as 
stated above (A. 2). Therefore the sin of 
superstition is graver than the sin of tempting 
God. 

Reply Obj. 1. The sin of idolatry was not 
punished in the above manner, as though it 
were a sufficient punishment ; because a more 


severe punishment was reserved in the future 
for that sin, for it is written (Exod. xxxii. 34) : 
And /, in the day of revenge, will visit this 
sin also of theirs. 

Reply Obj. 2. Superstition bears a likeness 
to religion, as regards the material act which 
it pays just as religion does. But, as regards 
the end, it is more contrary to religion than 
the temptation of God, since it implies greater 
irreverence for God, as stated. 

Reply Obj. 3. It belongs essentially to the 
divine excellence that it is singular and in- 
communicable. Consequently to give divine 
reverence to another is the same as to do a 
thing opposed to the divine excellence. There 
is no comparison with the honor due to our 
parents, which can without sin be given to 
others. 


QUESTION 98 
Of Perjury 

(In Four Articles) 


We must now consider perjury; under which 
head there are four points of inquiry; 
(1) Whether falsehood is necessary for per- 
jury? (2) Whether perjury is always a sin? 

(3) Whether it is always a mortal sin? 

(4) Whether it is a sin to enjoin an oath on 
a perjurer? 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether It Is Necessary for Perjury That the 
Statement Confirmed on Oath Be Folse? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that it is not 
necessary for perjury that the statement con- 
firmed on oath be false. As stated above 
(Q. 89, -A. 3), an oath should be accompanied 
by judgment and justice no less than by truth. 
Since therefore perjury is incurred through 
lack of truth, it is incurred likewise through 
lack of judgment, as when one swears indis- 
creetly, and through lack of justice, as when 
one swears to something unjust. 

Obj. 2. Further, that which confirms is more 
weighty than the thing confirmed thereby: 
thus in a syllogism the premises are more 
weighty than the conclusion. Now in an oath 
a man’s statement is confirmed by calling on 
the name of God. Therefore perjury seems 
to consist in swearing bv false gods rather 
than in a lack of truth in the human statement 
which is confirmed on oath 

Obj. 3. Further, Augustine says (De Verb. 
Apost. Jacobi: Serm. clxxx) : Men swear 
falsely both in deceiving others and when they 
^ Hugh of St. Victor, Slim. Sent. iv. 5. 


are deceived themselves ; and he gives three 
examples. The first is : Supposing a man to 
swear, thinking that what he swears to is true, 
whereas it is false; the second is: Take the 
instance of another who knows the statement 
to be false, and swears to it as though it were 
true; and the third is: Take another, who 
thinks his statement false, and swears to its 
being true, while perhaps it is true, of whom 
he says afterwards that he is a perjurer. There- 
fore one may be a perjurer while swearing to 
the truth. Therefore falsehood is not necessary 
for perjury. 

On the contrary. Perjury is defined a false- 
hood confirmed by oath.* 

I answer that, As stated above (Q. 92, A. 2), 
moral acts take their species from their end. 
Now the end of an oath is the confirmation 
of a human assertion. To this confirmation 
falsehood is opposed: since an assertion is 
confirmed by being firmly shown to be true ; 
and thi- cannot happen to that which is false. 
Hence falsehood directly annuls the end of 
an oath: and for this reason, that perversity 
in swearing, which is called perjury, takes its 
species chiefly from falsehood. Consequently 
falsehood is essential to perjury. 

Reply Obj. 1. As Jerome says on Jerem. 
iv. 2, whichever of these three be lacking, 
there is perjury, but in different order. For 
first and chiefly perjury consists in a lack of 
truth, for the reason stated in the Article. Sec- 
ondly, there is perjury when justice is lack- 
ing, for in whatever way a man swears to that 
which is unlawful, for this very reason he is 
guilty of falsehood, since he is under an obli- 
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gation to do the contrary. Thirdly, there is 
perjury when judgment is lacking, since by 
the very fact that a man swears indiscreetly, 
he incurs the danger of lapsing into falsehood. 

Reply Obj. 2. In syllogisms the premises 
are of greater weight, since they are in the 
position of active principle, as stated in Phys. 
ii. 3 : whereas in moral matters the end is of 
greater importance than the active principle. 
Hence though it is a perverse oath when a 
man swears to the truth by false gods, yet 
perjury takes its name from that kind of per- 
versity in an oath, that deprives the oath of 
its end, by swearing what is false. 

Reply Obj. 3. IMoral acts proceed from the 
will, whose object is the apprehended good. 
Wherefore if the false be apprehended as true, 
it will be materially false, but formally true, 
as related to the will. If something false be 
apprehended as false, it will be false both 
materially and formally. If that which is true 
be apprehended as false, it will be materially 
true, and formally false. Hence in each of 
these cases the conditions required for perjury 
are to be found in some way, on account of 
some measure of falsehood. Since, however, 
that which is formal in anything is of greater 
importance than that which is material, he 
that swears to a falsehood thinking it true is 
not so much of a perjurer as he that swears 
to the truth thinking it false. For Augustine 
says (ibid.): It depends how the assertion 
proceeds frovL the mind, for the tongue is not 
guilty except the mind he guilty. 

SECOND ARTICLE 
Whether All Perjury Is Sinful? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article:— 

Objection 1. It would seem that not all 
perjury is sinful. Whoever does not fulfil what 
he has confirmed on oath is seemingly a per- 
jurer. Yet sometimes a man swears he will 
do something unlawful (adultery, for instance, 
or murder) : and if he does it, he commits a 
sin. If therefore he would commit a sin even 
if he did it not, it would follow that he is 
perplexed. 

Obj. 2. Further, no man sins by doing what 
is best. Yet sometimes by committing a per- 
jury one does what is best : as when a man 
swears not to enter religion, or not to do some 
kind of virtuous deed. Therefore not all per- 
jury is sinful. 

Obj. 3. Further, he that swears to do an- 
other’s will would seem to be guilty of perjury 
unle'^s he do it Yet it may happen sometimes 
that he sins not, if he do not the man’s will: 
for instance, if the latter order him to do 
something too hard and unbearable. There- 
fore seemingly not all perjury is sinful. 
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Obj. 4. Further, a promissory oath extends 
to future, just as a declaratory oath extends to 
past and present things. Xow the obligation 
of an oath may be removed by some future 
occurrence; thus a state may swear to fulfil 
some obligation, and afterwards other citizens 
come on the scene who did not take the oath ; 
or a canon may swear to keep the statutes of 
a certain church, and afterwards new statutes 
are made. Therefore seemingly he that breaks 
an oath does not sin. 

On the contrary, Augustine says (De 
Verb. Apost. Jacobi: Serm. exxx), in speak- 
ing of perjury: See how you should detest this 
horrible beast and exterminate it from all 
human business. 

/ answer that, As stated above (Q. 89, A. 1), 
to swear is to call God as witness. Now it is 
an irreverence to God to call Him to witness 
to a falsehood, because by so doing one im- 
plies either that God ignores the truth or that 
He is willing to bear witness to a falsehood. 
Therefore perjury is manifestly a sin opposed 
to religion, to which it belongs to show rever- 
ence to God. 

Reply Obj. 1 . He that swears to do what is 
unlawful is thereby guilty of perjury through 
lack of justice : though, if he fails to keep his 
oath, he is not guilty of perjury in this re- 
spect, since that which he swore to do was not 
a fit matter of an oath. 

Reply Obj. 2. A person who swears not to 
enter religion, or not to give an alms, or the 
like, is guilty of perjury through lack of judg- 
ment. Hence when he does that which is best 
it is not an act of perjury, but contrary there- 
to; for the contrary of that which he is doing 
could not be a matter of an oath. 

Reply Obj. 3. When one man swears or 
promises to do another's will, there is to be 
understood this requisite condition — that the 
thing commanded be lawful and virtuous, and 
not unbearable or immoderate. 

Reply Obj. 4. An oath is a personal act, 
and so when a man becomes a citizen of a 
state, he is not bound, as by oath, to fulfil 
whatever the state has sworn to do. Yet he 
is bound by a kind of fidelity, the nature of 
which obligation is that he should take his 
share of the state’s burdens if he takes a share 
of its goods. 

The canon who swears to keep the statutes 
that have force in some particular “college”, 
is not hound by his oath to keep any that may 
be made in the future, unless he intends to 
bind himself to keep all. past and future. 
Nevertheless he is bound to keep them by vir- 
tue of the statutes themselves, since they are 
possessed of coercive force, as stated above 
(I-II, Q. 06. A. 4). 
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THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether All Perjury Is a Mortal Sin? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that not all per- 
jury is a mortal sin. It is laid down (Extra, 
De Jurejur., cap. Verum): Referring to the 
question u'hether an oath is binding on those 
who have taken one in order to safeguard their 
life and possessions, we have no other mind 
than that which our predecessors the Roman 
Pontius are known to have had, and who ab- 
solved such persons from the obligations of 
their oath. Henceforth, that discretion may be 
observed, and in order to avoid occasions of 
perjury, let them not be told expressly not to 
keep their oath: but if they should not keep 
it, they are not for this reason to be punished 
as for a mortal sin. Therefore not all perjury 
is a mortal sin. 

Obj. 2. Further, as Chrysostom* says, it 
is a greater thing to sivear by God than by the 
Gospels. Now it is not always a mortal sin 
to swear by God to something false; for in- 
stance, if we were to employ such an oath in 
fun or by a slip of the tongue in the course of 
an ordinary conversation. Therefore neither 
is it always a mortal sin to break an oath that 
has been taken solemnly on the Gospels. 

Obj. 3. Further, according to the Law a 
man incurs infamy through committing per- 
jury (VI, qu. i, cap. Infames). Now it would 
seem that infamy is not incurred through any 
kind of perjury, as it is prescribed in the case 
of a declaratory oath violated by per jury. f 
Therefore, seemingly, not all perjury is a mor- 
tal sin. 

On the contrary. Every sin that is contrary 
to a divine precept is a mortal sin. Now per- 
jury is contrary to a divine precept, for it is 
written (Lev. xix. 12): Thou shall not swear 
falsely by My name. Therefore it is a mor- 
tal sin. 

I answer that, According to the teaching of 
the Philosopher (Poster, i. 2), that which 
causes a thing to be such is yet more so. Now 
we know that an action which is, by reason 
of its very nature, a venial sin, or even a good 
action, is a mortal ‘^in if it be done out of 
contempt of God. Wherefore any action that, 
of its nature, implies contempt of God is a 
mortal sin. Now perjury, of its very nature, 
implies contempt of God, since, as stated 
above (A. 2), the reason why it is sinful is 
because it is an act of irreverence towards 
God. Therefore it is manifest that perjury, 
of its very nature, is a mortal sin. 

Reply Obj. 1. As stated above (Q. 89, 
A. 7 , ad 3) , coercion does not deprive a prom- 


issory oath of its binding force, as regards 
that which can be done lawfully. Wherefore 
he who fails to fulfil an oath which he took 
under coercion is guilty of perjury and sins 
mortally. Nevertheless the Sovereign Pontiff 
can, by his authority, absolve a man from an 
obligation even of an oath, especially if the 
latter should have been coerced into taking 
the oath through such fear as may overcome 
a high-principled man. 

When, however, it is said that these persons 
are not to be punished as for a mortal sin, 
this does not mean that they are not guilty of 
mortal sin, but that a lesser punishment is 
to be inflicted on them. 

Reply Obj. 2. He that swears falsely in 
fun is none the less irreverent to God, indeed, 
in a vvay, he is more so, and consequently is 
not excused from mortal sin. He that swears 
falsely by a slip of tongue, if he adverts to 
the fact that he is swearing, and that he is 
swearing to something false, is not excused 
from mortal sin, as neither is he excused from 
contempt of God. If, however, he does not 
advert to this, he would seem to have no in- 
tention of swearing, and consequently is ex- 
cused from the sin of perjury. 

It is, however, a more grievous sin to swear 
solemnly by the Gospels, than to swear by 
God in ordinary conversation, both on account 
of scandal and on account of the greater de- 
liberation. But if we consider them equally 
in comparison with one another, it is more 
grievous to commit perjury in swearing by 
God than in swearing by the Gospels. 

Reply Obj. 3. Not every sin makes a man 
infamous in the eye of the law. Wherefore, 
if a man who has sworn falsely in a declara- 
tory oath be not infamous in the eye of the 
law, but only when he has been so declared 
by sentence in a court of law, it does not fol- 
low that he has not sinned mortally. The 
reason why the law attaches infamy rather to 
one who breaks a promissory oath taken sol- 
emnly is that he still has it in his power after 
he has sworn to substantiate his oath, which 
is not the case in a declaratory oath. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether He Sins Who Demands an Oath 
of a Perjurer? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 
Objection 1. It would seem that he who 
demands an oath of a perjurer commits a sin. 
Either he knows that he swears truly, or he 
knows that he swears falsely. If he knows 
him to swear truly, it is useless for him to 


Horn, xliv in the Opus impcrfectum on St. Matthew, falsely ascribed to St. John Chrysostor 
i Cap. Cum dilectns, de Ord. Cognit. 
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demand an oath; and if he believes him to 
swear falsely, for his own part he leads him 
into sin. Therefore nowise seemingly should 
one enjoin an oath on another person. 

Obj. 2. Further, to receive an oath from 
a person is less than to impose an oath on 
him. Now it would seem unlawful to receive 
an oath from a person, especially if he swear 
falsely, because he would then seem to con- 
sent in his sin. Much less therefore would it 
seem lawful to impose an oath on one who 
swears falsely. 

Obj. 3. Further, it is written (Lev. v. 1) : 
// anyone sin, and hear the voice of one swear- 
ing falsely,* and is a witness either because 
he himself hath seen, or is privy to it : if he 
do not utter it, he shall bear his iniquity. 
Hence it would seem that when a man knows 
another to be swearing falsely, he is bound 
to denounce him. Therefore it is not lawful 
to demand an oath of such a man. 

Obj. 4. On the other hand. Just as it is a 
sin to swear falsely so is it to swear by false 
gods. Yet it is lawful to take advantage of 
an oath of one who has sworn by false gods, 
as Augustine says (ad Public. Ep. xlvii). 
Therefore it is lawful to demand an oath from 
one who swears falsely. 

/ answer that. As regards a person who 
demands an oath from another, a distinction 
would seem to be necessary. For either he 
demands the oath on his own account and of 
his own accord, or he demands it on account 
of the exigencies of a duty imposed on him. 
If a man demands an oath on his own account 
as a private individual, we must make a dis- 
tinction, as does Augustine (de Pcrjnriis. serm. 
clxxx) : For if he knows not that the man loill 
swear falsely, and says to him accordingly : 
“Swear to me” in order that he may be cred- 
ited, there is no sin: yet it is a human tempta- 
tion (because, to wit, it proceeds from his 
weakness in doubting whether the man will 
speak the truth). This is the evil zvhereof 
Our Lord says (IMatth. v. 37) : That which is 
over and above these, is of evil. But if he 
knows the man to have done so, i.e. the con- 
trary of what he swears to, and yet forces him 
to swear, he is a murderer: for the other 
destroys himself by his perjury, but it is he 
who urged the hand of the slayer. 

If, on the other hand, a man demands an 
oath as a public person, in accordance with 
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the requirements of the law, on the requisition 
of a third person: he does not seem to be at 
fault, if he demands an oath of a person, 
whether he knows that he will swear falsely 
or truly, because seemingly it is not he that 
exacts the oath but the person at whose in- 
stance he demands it. 

Reply Obj. 1. This argument avails in the 
case of one who demands an oath on his own 
account. Yet he does not always know that 
the other will swear truly or falsely, for at 
times he has doubts about the fact, and be- 
lieves he will swear truly. In such a case he 
exacts an oath in order that he may be more 
certain. 

Reply Obj. 2. As Augustine says (ad 
Public., loc. cit.), though we are forbidden to 
swear, 1 do not remember ever to have read 
in the Holy Scriptures that we must not ac- 
cept oaths from others. Hence he that accepts 
an oath does not sin, except perchance when 
of his own accord he forces another to swear, 
knowing that he will swear falsely. 

Reply Obj. 3. As Augustine says (QQ. 
Super Lev., qu. i), Moses in the passage 
quoted did not state to whom one man had 
to denounce another’s perjury: wherefore it 
must be understood that the matter had to 
be denounced to those who would do the per- 
jurer good rather than harm. Again, neither 
did he state in what order the denunciation 
was to be made; wherefore seemingly the 
Gospel order should be followed, if the sin 
of perjury should be hidden, especially when 
it does not tend to another person’s injury: 
because if it did, the Gospel order would not 
apply to the case, as stated above (Q. 33, 
A. 7; Q, 68, A. 1). 

Reply Obj. 4, It is lawful to make use of 
an evil for the sake of good, as God does, but 
it is not lawful to lead anyone to do evil. 
Consequently it is lawful to accept the oath 
of one who is ready to swear by false gods, 
but it is not lawful to induce him to swear by 
false gods. — Yet it seems to be different in the 
case of one who swears falsely by the true 
God, because an oath of this kind lacks the 
good of faith, which a man makes use of in 
the oath of one who swears truly by false 
gods, as Augustine says (loc. cit.). Hence 
when a man swears falsely by the true God 
his oath seems to lack any good that one may 
use lawfully. 


* Falsely is not in the Vulgate. 
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QUESTION 99 
Of Sacrilege 


(In Four 

We must now consider the vices which pertain 
to irreligion, whereby sacred things are treated 
with irreverence. We shall consider (1) Sac- 
rilege; (2) Simony. 

Under the first head there are four points of 
inquiry; (1) What is sacrilege ? (2) Whether 
it is a special sin? (3) Of the species of sac- 
rilege: (4) Of the punishment of sacrilege. 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether Sacrilege Is the Violation 
of a Socred Thing? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that sacrilege 
is not the violation of a sacred thing. It is 
stated (XVII., qu. iv) :* They are guilty oj 
sacrilege who disagree about the sovereign’s 
decision, and doubt whether the person chosen 
by the sovereign be worthy oj honor. Now 
this seems to have no connection with anything 
sacred. Therefore sacrilege does not denote 
the violation of something sacred. 

Obj. 2. Further, it is stated further onf 
that if any man shall allow the Jews to hold 
public offices, he must be excommunicated as 
being guilty of sacrilege. Yet public offices 
have nothing to do with anything sacred. 
Therefore it seems that sacrilege does not 
denote the violation of a sacred thing. 

Obj. 3. Further, God’s power is greater 
> than man’s. Now sacred things receive their 
sacred character from God. Therefore they 
cannot be violated by man: and so a sacrilege 
would not seem to be the violation of a sacred 
thing. 

On the contrary, Isidore says (Etym. x) 
that a man is said to be sacrilegious because 
he selects, i.e. steals, sacred things. 

I answer tha* , As stated above (Q. 81, 
A. 5: I-II, Q. 101, A. 4), a thing is called 
sacred through being deputed to the divine 
worship. Now just as a thing acquires an 
aspect of good through being deputed to a 
good end, so does a thing assume a divine 
character through being deputed to the divine 
worship, and thus a certain reverence is due 
to it, which reverence is referred to God. 
Therefore whatever pertains to irreverence 
for sacred things is an iniury to God, and 
comes under the head of sacrilege. 

Reply Obj 1. According to the Philosopher 
(Ethic, i. 2) the common good of the nation 
is a divine thing, wherefore in olden times 
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the rulers of a commonwealth were called 
divines, as being the ministers of divine provi- 
dence, according to Wis. vi. 5, Being ministers 
of His kingdom, you have not judged rightly. 
Hence by an extension of the term, whatever 
savors of irreverence for the sovereign, such 
as disputing his judgment, and questioning 
whether one ought to follow it, is called a 
sacrilege by a kind of likeness. 

Reply Obj. 2. Christians are sanctified by 
faith and the sacraments of Christ, according 
to 1 Cor. vi. II, But you are washed, but you 
are sanctified. Wherefore it is written ( 1 Pet, 
ii. 9): You are a chosen generation, a kingly 
priesthood, a holy nation, a purchased people. 
Therefore any injury inflicted on the Chris- 
tian people, for instance that unbelievers 
should be put in authority over it, is an ir- 
reverence for a sacred thing, and is reasonably 
called a sacrilege. 

Reply Obj. 3. Violation here means any 
kind of irreverence or dishonor. Now as honor 
is in the person who honors and not in the 
one who is honored (Ethic, i. 5). so again 
irreverence is in the person who behaves ir- 
reverently even though he do no harm to the 
object of his irreverence. Hence, so far as 
he is concerned, he violates the sacred thing, 
though the latter be not violated in itself. 

SECOND ARTICLE 
Whefher Socrilege Is a Special Sin? 

We proceed thus to the Second .Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that sacrilege is 
not a special sin. It is stated (XVII. qu. iv) :* 
They are guilty oj sacrilege who through ig- 
norance sin against the sanctity of the law, or 
violate and defile it by their negligence. But 
this is done in every sin, because sin is a word, 
deed or desire contrary to the laia of God, 
according to Augustine (Contra Faust, xxii. 
27). Therefore sacrilege is a general sin. 

Obj. 1 . Further, no special sin is comprised 
under different kinds of sin. Now sacrilege is 
comprised under different kinds of sin, for 
instance under murder, if one kill a priest : 
under lust, as the violation of a consecrated 
virgin, or of anv rvoman in a sacred place ; 
under theft, if one steal a sacred thing. There- 
fore sacrileee is not a special sin. 

Obi. 3. Further, every special sin is to be 
found apart from other sins, as the Philoso- 
pher states, in speaking of special justice 


Append Gratian. on can Ai quis snadeiite t Ibid., can Cniistitiiit. 
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(Ethic. V. 11). But, seemingly, sacrilege is 
not to be found apart from other sins; for it 
is sometimes united to theft, sometimes to 
murder, as stated in the preceding objection. 
Therefore it is not a special sin. 

On the contrary. That which is opposed 
to a special virtue is a special sin. But sacri- 
lege is opposed (o a special virtue, namely, 
religion, to which it belongs to reverence God 
and divine things. Therefore sacrilege is a 
special sin. 

I answer that, Wherever we find a special 
aspect of deformity, there must needs be a 
special sin ; because the species of a thing is 
derived chiefly from its formal aspect, and 
not from its matter or subject. Xow in sacri- 
lege we find a special aspect of deformity, 
namely, the violation of a sacred thing by 
treating it irreverently. Hence it is a special 
sin. 

Moreover, it is opposed to religion. For, 
according to Damascene ( De Fide Orthod. 
iv. 3), When the purple has been made into a 
royal robe, wc pay it honor and homage, and 
if anyone dishonor it he is condemned to 
death, as acting against the king: and in the 
same way if a man violate a sacred thing, by 
so doing his behavior is contrary to the rever- 
ence due to God and consequently he is guilty 
of irreligion. 

Reply Obj. 1. Those are said to sin against 
the sanctity of the divine law who assail God’s 
law, as heretics and blasphemers do. These 
are guilty of unbelief, through not believing 
in God ; and of sacrilege, through perverting 
the words of the divine law. 

Reply Obj. 2. Xoihing prevents one specific 
kind of sin being found in various generic 
kinds of sin, inasmuch as various sins are 
directed to the end of one sin. just as happens 
in the case of virtues commanded by one 
virtue. In this way, by whatever kind of sin 
a man acts counter to reverence due to sacred 
things, he commits a sacrilege formally; al- 
though his act contains various kinds of sin 
materially. 

Reply Ob}. 3. Sacrilege is sometimes found 
apart from other sins, through its act having 
no other deformity than the violation of a 
sacred thing: for instance, if a judge were to 
take a person from a sacred place, for he 
might lawfully have taken him from elsewhere. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether the Species of Sacrilege Are Distinguished 
According to the Sacred Things? 

We proceed thus to the Third .\rficlc : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that Ihe snecies 
of sacrilege are not distinguished according 
to the .sacred things, hlaterial diversitj' does 
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not differentiate species, if the formal aspect 
remains the same. Now there would seem to 
be the same formal aspect of sin in all viola- 
tions of sacred things, and that the only dif- 
ference is one of matter. Therefore the species 
of sacrilege are not distinguished thereby. 

Obj. 2. Further, it does not seem possible 
that things belonging to the same species 
should at the same time differ specifically. 
Now murder, theft, and unlawful intercourse, 
are different species of sin. Therefore they 
cannot belong to the one same species of sac- 
rilege; and consequently it seems that the 
species of sacrilege are distinguished in ac- 
cordance with the species of other sins, and 
not according to the various sacred things. 

Ob}. 3. Further, among sacred things sacred 
persons are reckoned. If, therefore, one spe- 
cies of sacrilege arises from the violation of a 
sacred person, it would follow that every sin 
committed by a sacred person is a sacrilege, 
since every sin violates the person of the sin- 
ner. Therefore the species of sacrilege are 
not reckoned according to the sacred things. 

On the contrary, .\cts and habits are dis- 
tinguished by their objects. Now the sacred 
thing is the object of sacrilege, as stated above 
f.^. 1). Therefore the species of sacrilege are 
distinguished according to the sacred things. 

1 answer that, .\s stated above (A. 1), the 
sin of sacrilege consists in the irreverent treat- 
ment of a sacred thing. Now reverence is due 
to a sacred thing by reason of its holiness : 
and consequently the species of sacrilege must 
needs be distinguished according to the dif- 
ferent aspects of sanctity in the sacred things 
which are treated irreverently : for the greater 
the holiness ascribed to the sacred thing that 
is sinned against, the more grievous the sac- 
rilege. 

Now holiness is ascribed, not only to sacred 
persons, namely, those who are consecrated 
to the divine worship, but also to sacred places 
and to certain other sacred things. And the 
holiness of a place is directed to the holiness 
of man, who worships God in a holy place. 
For it is written (2 l\lachab. v. 19) : God did 
not choose the people for the place’s sake, but 
the place for the people’s sake. Hence sacri- 
lege committed against a sacred person is a 
graver sin than that which is committed 
against a sacred place. Yet in either species 
there are various degrees of sacrilege, accord- 
ing to differences of sacred persons and places; 

In like manner the third species of sacrilege,, 
which is committed against other sacred thihgl; 
has various degrees, according to the differ- 
ences of sacred things. Among these the high- 
est place belongs to the sacraments whereby 
man is .sanctified : chief of which is the sacra- 
ment of the Eucharist, for it contains Christ 
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Himself. Wherefore the sacrilege that is com- 
mitted against this sacrament is the gravest 
of all. The second place, after the sacraments, 
belongs to the vessels consecrated for the ad- 
ministration of the sacraments; also sacred 
images, and the relics of the saints, wherein 
the very persons of the saints, so to speak, 
are reverenced and honored, .After these come 
things connected with the apparel of the 
Church and its ministers ; and those things, 
whether movable or immovable, that are de- 
puted to the upkeep of the ministers. And 
whoever sins against any one of the aforesaid 
incurs the crime of sacrilege. 

Reply Obj. 1. There is not the same aspect 
of holiness in all the aforesaid : wherefore the 
diversity of sacred things is not only a ma- 
terial, but also a formal difference. 

Reply Obj. 2. Nothing hinders two things 
from belonging to one species in one respect, 
and to different species in another respect. 
Thus Socrates and Plato belong to the one 
species, animal, but differ in the species col- 
ored thing, if one be white and the other black. 
In like manner it is possible for two sins to 
differ specifically as to their material acts, 
and to belong to the same species as regards 
the one formal aspect of sacrilege: for in- 
stance, the violation of a nun by blows or by 
copulation. 

Reply Obj. 3. Every sin committed by a 
sacred person is a sacrilege materially and 
accidentally as it were. Hence Jerome* says 
that a trifle on a priest’s lips is a sacrilege or 
a blasphemy. But formally and properly 
speaking a sin committed by a sacred person 
is a sacrilege only when it is committed 
against his holiness, for instance if a virgin 
consecrated to God be guilty of fornication: 
and the same is to be said of other instances. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether the Punishment of Sacrilege 
Should Be Pecuniary? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the pun- 
ishment of sacrilege should not be pecuniary. 
A pecuniary punishment is not wont to be 
inflicted for a criminal fault. But sacrilege 
is a criminal fault, wherefore it is punished 
by capital sentence according to civil law.f 
Therefore sacrilege should not be awarded a 
pecuniary punishment. 

Obj. 2. Further, the same sin should not 
receive a double punishment, according to 
Nahum i. 9, There shall not rise a double 
affliction. But sacrilege is punished with ex- 
communication ; major excommunication, for 


violating a sacred person, and for burning or 
destroying a church, and minor excommunica- 
tion for other sacrileges. Therefore sacrilege 
should not be awarded a pecuniary punish- 
ment. 

Obj. 3. Further, the Apostle says (1 Thess. 
ii. 5) : Neither have lue taken an occasion of 
covetousness. But it seems to involve an oc- 
casion of covetousness that a pecuniary pun- 
ishment should be exacted for the violation of 
a sacred thing. Therefore this does not seem 
to be a fitting punishment of sacrilege. 

On the contrary. It is written (XVII, qu. 
ivq can. Si qiiis contiimax) : If anyone contu- 
maciously or arrogantly take away by force 
an escaped slave from the confines of a church 
he shall pay nine hundred soldi: and again 
further out (ibid.. Can. 21) : Whoever is found 
guilty of sacrilege shall pay thirty pounds of 
tried purest silver. 

I answer that. In the award of punishments 
two points must be considered. First equality, 
in order that the punishment may be just, 
and that by what things a man sinneth by the 
same ... he may be tormented (Wis, xi. 17). 
In this respect the fitting punishment of one 
guilty of sacrilege, since he has done an in- 
jury to a sacred thing, is excommunication § 
whereby sacred things are withheld from him. 
The second point to be considered is utility. 
For punishments are inflicted as medicines, 
that men being deterred thereby may desist 
from sin. Now it would seem that the sacri- 
legious man, who reverences not sacred things, 
is not sufficiently deterred from sinning by 
sacred things being withheld from him, since 
he has no care for them. Wherefore according 
to human laws he is sentenced to capital 
punishment, and according to the statutes of 
the Church, which does not inflict the death of 
the body, a pecuniary punishment is inflicted, 
in order that men may be deterred from sac- 
rilege, at least by temporal puni.shments. 

Reply Obj. 1. The Church inflicts not the 
death of the body, but excommunication in 
its stead. 

Reply Obj. 2. When one punishment is 
not sufficient to deter a man from sin, a 
double punishment must be inflicted. Where- 
fore it was necessary to inflict some kind of 
temporal punishment in addition to the pun- 
ishment of excommunication, in order to co- 
erce those who despise spiritual things. 

Reply Obj. 3. If money were exacted with- 
out a reasonable cause, this would seem to 
involve an occasion of covetousness. But when 
it is exacted for the purpose of man’s correc- 
tion, it has a manifest utility, and conse- 
quently involves no occasion of avarice. 


* The quotation is from S. Bernard, De Consideration, ii. 1,^. t Dig. xlviii. 13 : Cod i. .3, de Episc. et 
Cleric. t Ibid. can. Qnisqitis invenlns § Append. Gratiaii. on can. Si quis contuma.v, quoted above. 
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SIMONY 


Pt. H-ll Q. 100 Art. 1 


QUESTION 100 
On Simony 

(In Six Articles) 


Wf, must now consider simony, under which 
head there are six points of inquiry; (1) What 
is simony? (2) Whther it is lawful to accept 
money for the sacraments? (3) Whether it is 
lawful to accept money for spiritual actions? 
(4) Whether it is lawful to sell things con- 
nected with spirituals? (5) Whether real re- 
muneration alone makes a man guilty of 
simony, or also oral remuneration or remu- 
neration by service? (6) Of the punishment 
of simony. 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether Simony Is on Intentional V/ill to Buy 
or Sell Something Spiritual or Connected 
with o Spiritual Thing? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that simony 
is not an express will to buy or sell something 
spiritual or connected with a spiritual thing. 
Simony is heresy, since it is written (I, 
qu. i);* The impious heresy of Macedonius 
and of those who with him impugned the 
Holy Ghost, is more endurable than that of 
those who are guilty of simony: since the for- 
mer in their ravings maintained that the Holy 
Spirit of Father and Son is a creature and the 
slave of God, whereas the latter make the 
same Holy Spirit to be their oivn slave. For 
every master sells what he has just as he wills, 
whether it be his slave or any other of his 
possessions. But unbelief, like faith, is an act 
not of the will but of the intellect, as shown 
above (Q. 10, A. 2). Therefore simony should 
not be defined as an act of the will. 

Obj. 2. Further, to sin intentionally is to 
sin through malice, and this is to sin against 
the Holy Ghost. Therefore, if simony is an 
intentional will to sin, it would seem that it 
is always a sin against the Holy Ghost. 

Obj. 3. Further, nothing is more spiritual 
than the kingdom of heaven. But it is lawful 
to buy the kingdom of heaven : for Gregory 
says in a homily (v, in Ev.) : The kingdom of 
heaven is worth as much as you possess. 
Therefore simony does not consist in a will 
to buy something spiritual. 

Obj. 4. Further, simony takes its name from 
Simon the magician, of whom we read (Acts 
viii. 18, 19) that he offered the apostles money 
that he might buy a spiritual power, in order, 


to wit, that on whomsoever he imposed his 
hand they might receive the Holy Ghost. But 
we do not read that he wished to sell anything. 
Therefore simony is not the will to sell a 
spiritual thing. 

Obj. 5. Further, there are many other vol- 
untary commutations besides buying and sell- 
ing, such as exchange and transaction. f There- 
fore it would seem that simony is defined 
insufficiently. 

Obj. 6. Further, anything connected with 
spiritual things is itself spiritual. Therefore 
it is superfluous to add or connected with 
spiritual things. 

Obj. 7. Further, according to some, the 
Pope cannot commit simony: yet he can buy 
or sell something spiritual. Therefore simony 
is not the will to buy or sell something spir- 
itual or connected with a spiritual thing. 

On the contrary, Gregory VII says (Reg- 
i.st.)^ None of the faithful is ignorant that 
buying or selling altars, tithes, or the Holy 
Ghost is the heresy of simony. 

I ansiver that, As stated above (I-II, Q. 18, 
A. 2) an act is evil generically when it bears 
on undue matter. Now a spiritual thing is 
undue matter for buying and selling for three 
reasons. First, because a spiritual thing can- 
not be appraised at any earthly price, even 
as it is said concerning wisdom (Prov. iii. 15), 
she is more precious than all riches, and all 
things that are desired, are not to be compared 
'with her: and for this reason Peter, in con- 
demning the wickedness of Simon in its very 
source, said (Acts viii. 20) : Keep thy money 
to thyself to perish with thee, because thou 
hast thought that the gift of God may be pur- 
chased with money. 

Secondly, because a thing cannot be due 
matter for sale if the vendor is not the owner 
thereof, as appears from the authority quoted 
(Obj. 1). Now ecclesiastical superiors are not 
owners, but dispensers of spiritual things, ac- 
cording to 1 Cor. iv. 1, Let a man so account 
of us as of the ministers of Christ, and the 
dispensers of the ministers of God. 

Thirdly, because sale is opposed to the 
source of spiritual things, since they flow from 
the gratuitous will of God. Wherefore Our 
Lord said (.Matth x. 8); Freely have you 
received, freely give. 

Therefore, by buying or selling a spiritual 


* Can. Eos qui per pcciinias. t .-3 Lind of legal comproniibC . — Oxford Dictionary. 
t Cans. I, qu. i, can. Presbyter, qu. iii, can. Allarc. 
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thing, a man treats God and divine things with 
irreverence, and consequently commits a sin 
of irreiigion. 

Reply Obj. 1. Just as religion consists in 
a kind of protestation of faith, without, some- 
times, faith being in one's heart, so too the 
\'ices opposed to religion include a certain 
protestation of unbelief without. ,'Ometimcs. 
unbelief being in the mind. Accordingly sim- 
ony is said to be a heresy, as regards the out- 
ward protestation, since by .‘celling a gift of 
the Holy Ghost a man declares, in a way, that 
he is the owner of a spiritual gift ; and this 
is heretical. It must, however, be observed that 
Simon iMagu.s, besides wi.shing the apostles 
to sell him a grace of the Holy Ghost for 
money, said that the world was not created 
by God, but bv' some heavenly power, as Isi- 
dore states fEtym. viii. 5): and so for this 
reason simoniacs are reckoned with other 
heretics,, as appears from .Augustine’s book on 
heretics. 

Reply Obj. 2. As stated above (Q. 38, 
A. 4), justice, with all its parts, and conse- 
quently all the oppo.site vices, is in the will as 
its subject. Hence simony is fittin.gly defined 
from its relation to the will. — This act is 
furthermore described as express, in order to 
signify that it proceeds from choice, which 
takes the principal part in virtue and vice. 
Nor does everyone sin against the Holy Ghost 
that sins from choice, but only he who chooses 
sin through contempt of those things whereby 
man is wont to be withdrawn from sin, as 
stated above (Q. 14, A. 1). 

Reply Obj. 3. The kingdom of heaven is 
said to be bought when a man gives what he 
has for God’s sake. But this is to employ the 
term buying in a wide sense, and as synony- 
mous w'ith merit; nor does it reach to the 
perfect signification of buying, both because 
neither the sufferings of this time, nor any 
gift or deed of ours, are worthy to be com- 
pared with the glory to come, that shall be 
revealed in ns (Rom. viii. 18), and because 
merit consists chiefly, not in an outward gift, 
action or passion, but in an inward affection. 

Reply Obj. 4. Simon the magician washed 
to buy a spiritual power in order that after- 
wards he might sell it. For it is wTitten 
(I, qu. iii),* that Simon the magician wished 
to buy the gift of the Holy Ghost, in order 
that he might make money by selling the 
signs to be wrought by him. Hence those who 
sell spiritual things are likened in intention 
to Simon the magician; while those who wish 
to buy them are likened to him in act. Those 
who sell them imitate, in act, Giezi the dis- 
ciple of Eliseus, of whom we read (4 Kings 
V. 20-24) that he received money from the 


leper who was healed: wherefore the sellers 
of spiritual things may be called not only 
simoniacs but also giezites. 

Reply Obj. S. The terms biiying and selling 
cover all kinds of non-gratuitous contracts. 
Wherefore it is impossible for the exchange 
or agency of prebends or ecclesiastical bene- 
fices to be made by authority of the parties 
concerned without danger of committing sim- 
ony. as laid down by law.t Nevertheless the 
superior, in virtue of his office, can cause these 
exchanges to be made for useful or necessary 
reasons. 

Reply Obj. 6. Even as the soul lives by 
itself, while the body lives through being 
united to the soul ; so, too, certain things are 
spiritual by themselves, such as the sacra- 
ments and the like, wTile others are called 
spiritual, through adhering to those others. 
Hence (I, qu. iii, cap., Siquis objeccrit) it is 
stated that spiritual things do not progress 
without corporal things, even as the soul has 
no bodily life without the body. 

Reply Obj. 7. The Pope can be guilty of 
the vice of simony, like any other man, since 
the higher a man’s position the more grievous 
i.s his sin. For although the possessions of 
the Church belong to him as dispenser in 
chief, they are not his as master and owner. 
Therefore, were he to accept money from the 
income of any church in exchange for a spir- 
itual thing, he would not escape being guilty 
of the vice of simony. In like manner he might 
commit simony by accepting from a layman 
moneys not belonging to the goods of the 
Church. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether It Is Always Unlawful to 
Give Money tor the Sacraments? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection I. It would seem that it is not 
ahvay^s unlawful to give money for the sacra- 
ments. Baptism is the door of the sacraments, 
as we shall state in the Third Part (Q. 68, 
A. 6: Q. 73, A. 3). But seemingly it is lawdul 
in certain cases to give money for Baptism, 
for instance if a priest were unwilling to 
baptize a dying child without being paid. 
Therefore it is not always unlawful to buy 
or sell the sacraments. 

Obj. 2. Further, the greatest of the sacra- 
ments is the Eucharist, which is consecrated 
in the Mass. But some priests receive a preb- 
end or money for singing masses. Much more 
therefore is it lawful to buy or sell the other 
sacraments. 

Obj. 3. Further, the sacrament of Penance 
is a necessary sacrament consisting chiefly in 


Can. Salvator, t Cap. Qucesitiim, de rerum Permufat.: Cap. Super, de Transact. 
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the absolution. But some persons demand 
money when absolving from excommunica- 
tion. Therefore it is not always unlawful to 
buy or sell a sacrament. 

Obj. 4. Further, custom makes that which 
otherwise were sinful to be not sinful ; thus 
Augustine says (Contra Faust, xxii. 47) that 
it was no crime to have several wives, so long 
as it ivas the custom. Now it is the custom in 
some places to give something in the conse- 
cration of bishops, blessings of abbots, ordi- 
nations of the clergy, in exchange for the 
chrism, holy oil, and so forth. Therefore it 
would seem that it is not unlawful. 

Obj. 5. Further, it happens sometimes that 
someone maliciously hinders a person from 
obtaining a bishopric or some like dignity. 
But it is lawful for a man to make good his 
grievance. Therefore it is lawful, seemingly, 
in such a case to give money for a bishopric 
or a like ecclesiastical dignity. 

Obj. 6. Further, marriage is a sacrament. 
But sometimes money is given for marriage. 
Therefore it is lawful to sell a sacrament. 

On the contrary, It is written (I, qu. i) ;* 
Whosoever shall consecrate anyone for money, 
let him be cut off from the priesthood. 

I answer that, The sacraments of the New 
Law are of all things most spiritual, inasmuch 
as they are the cause of spiritual grace, on 
which no price can be set, and which is es- 
sentially incompatible with a non-gratuitous 
giving. Now the sacraments are dispensed 
through the ministers of the Church, whom 
the people are bound to .support, according 
to the words of the Apostle (1 Cor, ix. 13), 
Know you not, that they who work in the 
holy place, eat the things that arc of the holy 
place; and they that serve the altar, partake 
with the altar? 

Accordingly we must answer that to receive 
money for the spiritual grace of the sacra- 
ments, is the sin of simony, which cannot he 
excused by any custom whatever, since custom 
does not prevail over natural or divine Iaw.\ 
Now by money we are to understand anythhig 
that has a pecuniary value, as the Philosopher 
states (Ethic, iv. 1). — On the other hand, to 
receive anything for the support of those who 
administer the sacraments, in accordance with 
the statutes of the Church and approved cus- 
toms, is not simony, nor is it a sin. For it is 
received not as a price of goods, but as a 
payment for their need. Hence a gloss of 
Augustine on 1 Tim. v. 17, Let the priests 
that rule well, says : Thev should look to the 
people for a supply to their need, but to the 
Lord for the reward of their ministry. 
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Reply Obj. 1. In a case of necessity anyone 
may baptize. And since nowise ought one to 
sin, if the priest be unwilling to baptize with- 
out being paid, one must act as though there 
were no priest available for the baptism. Hence 
the person who is in charge of the child can, 
in such a case, lawfully baptize it, or cause it 
to be baptized by anyone else. — He could, 
however, lawfully buy the water from the 
priest, because it is merely a bodily element. 

But if it were an adult in danger of death 
that wished to be baptized, and the priest 
were unwilling to baptize him without being 
paid, he ought, if possible, to be baptized by 
someone else. And if he is unable to have 
recourse to another, he must by no means 
pay a price for Baptism, and should rather 
die without being baptized, because for him 
the baptism of desire would supply the lack 
of the sacrament. 

Reply Obj. 2. The priest receives money, 
not as the price for consecrating the Eucharist, 
or for singing the Mass (for this would be 
simoniacal), but as payment for his livelihood, 
as stated above. 

Reply Obj. 3. The money exacted of the 
person absolved is not the price of his abso- 
lution (for this would be simoniacal), but a 
punishment of a past crime for which he was 
excommunicated. 

Reply Obj. 4. As stated above, custom does 
not prevail over natural or divine law whereby 
simony is forbidden. Wherefore the custom, 
if such there be, of demanding anything as 
the price of a spiritual thing, with the inten- 
tion of buying or selling it, is manifestly si- 
moniacal, especially when the demand is made 
of a person unwilling to pay. But if the de- 
mand be made in payment of a stipend rec- 
ognized by custom it is not simoniacal, pro- 
vided there be no intention of buying or sell- 
ing, but only of doing what is customary, and 
especially if the demand be acceded to volun- 
tarily. In all these cases, however, one must 
beware of anything having an appearance of 
simony or avarice, according to the saying 
of the Apostle (1 Thess. v. 22), From all ap- 
pearance of evil restrain yourselves. 

Reply Obj. 5. It would be simoniacal to 
buy off the opposition of one’s rivals, before 
acquiring the right to a bishopric or any dig- 
nity or prebend, by election, appointment or 
presentation, since this would be to use money 
as a means of obtaining; a spiritual things 
But it is lawful to use money as a means'^of 
removing unjust opposition, after one has al- 
ready acquired that right. 

Reply Obj. 6. Some* say that it is lawful 


* Can. Oul ter pecunias. t Cap. C;u;f laitfo, de Consuctiid. Cf. TII, Q- 97, A. 3. 

* Innocent IV on Cap. Cum in Ecdcsia, de Siinottia. 
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to give money for ^latrimony because no 
grace is conferred thereby. But this is not 
altogether true, as we shall state in the Third 
Part of the work.* Wherefore we must reply 
that hlatrimony is not onh" a sacrament of 
the Church, but also an office of nature. Con- 
sequently it is lawful to give money for Mat- 
rimony considered as an office of nature, but 
unlawful if it be considered as a sacrament 
of the Church. Hence, according to the law.f 
it is forbidden to demand anything for the 
Nuptial Blessing. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether It Is Lawful to Give and Receive 
Money for Spirituol Actions? 

IVe proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that it is lawful to 
give and receive money for spiritual actions. 
The use of prophecy is a spiritual action. But 
something used to be given of old for the use 
of prophecy, as appears from 1 Kings ix. 7, 8, 
and 3 Kings xiv, 3. Therefore it would seem 
that it is lawful to give and receive money 
for a spiritual action. 

Ob). 2. Further, prayer, preaching, divine 
praise, are most spiritual actions. Now money 
is given to holy persons in order to obtain the 
assistance of their prayers, according to Luke 
■xvi. 9, Make unto you friends of the mammon 
of iniquity. To preachers also, who sow spir- 
itual things, temporal things are due according 
to the Apostle (1 Cor. ix. 14). Moreover, 
something is given to those who celebrate the 
divine praises in the ecclesiastical office, and 
make processions ; and sometimes an annual 
income is assigned to them. Therefore it is 
lawful to receive something for spiritual ac- 
tions. 

Obj. 3. Further, science is no less spiritual 
than power. Now it is lawful to receive money 
for the use of science : thus a lawyer may sell 
his just advocacy, a ph 3 ^sician his advice for 
health, and a master the exercise of his teach- 
ing. Therefore in like manner it would seem 
lawful for a prelate to receive something for 
the use of his spiritual power, for instance, 
for correction, dispensation, and so forth. 

Obj. 4. Further, religion is the state of 
spiritual perfection. Now in certain monas- 
teries something is demanded from those who 
are received there. Therefore it is lawful to 
demand something for spiritual things. 

On the contrary. It is stated (I, qu. i) ;J 
It is absolutely forbidden to make a charge 
for what is acquired by the consolation of 
invisible grace, whether by demanding a price 
'>r by seeking any kind of return whatever. 
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Now all these spiritual things are acquired 
through an invisible grace. Therefore it is 
not lawful to charge a price or return for 
them. 

/ answer that, Just as the sacraments are 
called spiritual, because they confer a spiritual 
grace, so, too, certain other things are called 
spiritual, because they flow from spiritual 
grace and dispose thereto. And yet these 
things are obtainable through the ministry of 
men, according to 1 Cor. ix. 7, Who serveth as 
a soldier at any time at his own charges? . . . 
Who feedeth the flock, and eateth not of the 
milk of the flock? Hence it is simoniacal to 
sell or buy that which is spiritual in such like 
actions ; but to receive or give something for 
the support of those who minister spiritual 
things in accordance wdth the statutes of the 
Church and approved customs is lawful, yet 
in such wise that there be no intention of buy- 
ing or selling, and that no pressure be brought 
to bear on those who are unwilling to give, by 
withholding spiritual things that ought to be 
administered, for then there would be an ap- 
pearance of simony. But after the spiritual 
things have been freely bestowed, then the 
statutory and customary offerings and other 
dues may be exacted from those who are un- 
willing but able to pay, if the superior author- 
ize this to be done. 

Reply Obj. 1. As Jerome says in his com- 
mentary on Micheas iii. 9, certain gifts were 
freely offered to the good prophets, for their 
livelihood, but not as a price for the exercise 
of their gift of prophecy. Wicked prophets, 
however, abused this exercise by demanding 
payment for it. 

Reply Obj. 2. Those who give alms to the 
poor in order to obtain from th;m the assist- 
ance of their prayers do not give with the 
intent of buying their prayers ; but by their 
gratuitous beneficence inspire the poor with 
the mind to pray for them freely and out of 
charity. Temporal things are due to the 
preacher as means for his support, not as a 
price of the words he preaches. Hence a gloss 
on 1 Tim. v. 17, Let the priests that ride well, 
sa 3 's; Their need allows them to receive the 
wherewithal to live, charity demands that this 
should be given to them: yet the Gospel is 
not for sate, nor is a livelihood the object of 
preaching: for if they sell it for this purpose, 
they sell a great thing for a contemptible price. 
In like manner temporal things are given to 
those who praise God by celebrating the di- 
vine office whether for the living or for the 
dead, not as a price but as a means of liveli- 
hood ; and the same purpose is fulfilled when 
alms are received for making processions in 
funerals. Yet it is simoniacal to do such 


* Suppl., Q. 42, A. 3. t Cap. Cum in Ecclesia, de Sintonia. * Can. Quidquid iiivisibtlis. 
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things by contract, or with the intention of 
buying or selling. Hence it would be an un- 
lawful ordinance if it were decreed in any 
church that no procession would take place 
at a funeral unless a certain sum of money 
were paid, because such an ordinance would 
preclude the free granting of pious offices to 
any person. The ordinance would be more in 
keeping with the law, if it were decreed that 
this honor would be accorded to all who gave 
a certain alms, because this would not pre- 
clude its being granted to others. IMoreover, 
the former ordinance has the appearance of 
an exaction, whereas the latter bears a like- 
ness to a gratuitous remuneration. 

Reply Obj. 3. A person to whom a spiritual 
power is entrusted is bound by virtue of his 
office to exercise the power entrusted to him 
in dispensing spiritual things. IMoreover, he 
receives a statutory payment from the funds 
of the Church as a means of livelihood. There- 
fore, if he were to accept anything for the 
exercise of his spiritual power, this would 
imply, not a hiring of his labor (which he is 
bound to give, as a duty arising out of the 
office he has accepted) , but a sale of the very 
use of a spiritual grace. For this reason it is 
unlawful for him to receive anything for any 
dispensing whatever, or for allowing someone 
else to take his duty, or for correcting his sub- 
jects, or for omitting to correct them. On the 
other hand it is lawful for him to receive 
procurations, when he visits his subjects, not 
as a price for correcting them, but as a means 
of livelihood. 

He that is possessed of science, without 
having taken upon himself the obligation of 
using it for the benefit of others can lawfully 
receive a price for his learning or advice, 
since this is not a sale of truth or science, but 
a hiring of labor. If, on the other hand, he 
be so bound by virtue of his office, this would 
amount to a sale of the truth, and conse- 
quently he would sin grievously. For instance, 
those who in certain churches are appointed 
to instruct the clerics of that church and 
other poor persons, and are in receipt of an 
ecclesiastical benefice for so doing, are not 
allowed to receive anything in return, either 
for teaching, or for celebrating or omitting 
any feasts. 

Reply Obj. 4. It is unlawful to exact or 
receive anything as price for entering a mon- 
astery ; but, in the case of small monasteries, 
that are unable to support so many persons, 
it is lawful, while entrance to the monastery 
is free, to accept something for the support 
of those who are about to be received into the 
monastery, if its revenues are insufficient. In 
like manner it is lawful to be easier in admit- 
* Paschal II. 
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ting to a monastery a person who has proved 
his regard for that monastery by the gener- 
osity of his alms: just as, on the other hand, 
it is lawful to incite a person’s regard for a 
monastery by means of temporal benefits, in 
order that he may thereby be induced to enter 
the monastery ; although it is unlawful to 
agree to give or receive something for en- 
trance into a monastery (I, qu. ii, cap. Quam 
pio). 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether It Is Lawful to Receive Money for 
Things Annexed to Spiritual Things? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem lawful to re- 
ceive money for things annexed to spiritual 
things. Seemingly all temporal things are 
annexed to spiritual things, since temporal 
things ought to be sought for the sake of spir- 
itual things. If, therefore, it is unlawful to 
sell what is annexed to spiritual things, it 
will be unlawful to sell anything temporal, and 
this is clearly false. 

Obj. 2. Further, nothing would seem to be 
more annexed to spiritual things than conse- 
crated vessels. Yet it is lawful to sell a chal- 
ice for the ransom of prisoners, according to 
Ambrose (Be Offic. ii. 28). Therefore it is 
lawful to sell things annexed to spiritual 
things. 

Obj. 3. Further, things annexed to spiritual 
things include right of burial, right of patron- 
age, and, according to ancient writers, right 
of the first-born (because before the Lord the 
first-born exercised the priestly office), and 
the right to receive tithes. Now Abraham 
bought from Ephron a double cave for a 
burying-place (Gen. xxiii. 8 sqq.), and Jacob 
bought from Esau the right of the first-born 
(Gen. XXV. 31 sqq.). Again the right of patron- 
age is transferred with the propert}' sold, and 
is granted in fee. Tithes are granted to certain 
soldiers, and can be redeemed. Prelates also 
at times retain for themselves the revenues 
of prebends of which they have the presenta- 
tion, although a prebend is something annexed 
to a spiritual thing. Therefore it is lawful 
to sell things annexed to spiritual things. 

On the co7itrary, Pope Paschal* says (cf. 
I, qu. iii, cap. Si qiiis objccerit ) : Whoever 
sells one of two such things, that the one is 
unproductive without the other, leaves neither 
unsold. Wherefore let no person sell a church, 
or a prebend, or anything ecclesiastical. 

I answer that, A thing may be annexed to 
spiritual things in two ways. First, as being 
dependent on spiritual things. Thus to have 
ecclesiastical benefices is said to be annexed 
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to spiritual things, because it is not competent 
save to those who hold a clerical office. Hence 
such things can by no means exist apart from 
spiritual things. Consequently it is altogether 
unlawful to sell such things, because the sale 
thereof implies the sale of things spiritual. 
Other things are annexed to spiritual things 
through being directed thereto, for instance 
the right of patronage, which is directed to 
the presentation of clerics to ecclesiastical 
benefices ; and sacred vessels, which are di- 
rected to the use of the sacraments. Wherefore 
such things as these do not presuppose spir- 
itual things, but precede them in the order of 
time. Hence in a way they can be sold, but 
not as annexed to spiritual things. 

Reply Ob ']. 1. .^.11 things temporal are an- 
nexed to spiritual things, as to their end, 
wherefore it is lawful to sell temporal things, 
but their relation to spiritual things cannot be 
the matter of a lawful sale. 

Reply Obj. 2. Sacred vessels also are an- 
nexed to spiritual things as to their end, where- 
fore their consecration cannot be sold. Yet 
their material can be sold for the needs of the 
Church or of the poor provided they first be 
broken, after prayer has been said over them, 
since when once broken, they are considered 
to be no longer sacred vessels but mere metal : 
so that if like vessels were to be made out of 
the same material they would have to be con- 
secrated again. 

Reply Obj. 3. We have no authority for 
supposing that the double cave which Abra- 
ham bought for a burial place was consecrated 
for that purpose; wherefore Abraham could 
lawfully buy that site to be used for burial, 
in order to turn it into a supulchre: even so 
it would be lawful now to buy an ordinary 
field as a site for a cemetery or even a church. 
Nevertheless because even among the Gentiles 
burial places are looked upon as religious, if 
Ephron intended to accept the price as pay- 
ment for a burial place, he sinned in selling, 
though Abraham did not sin in buying, be- 
cause he intended merely to buy an ordinary 
plot of ground. Even now, it is lawful in a 
case of necessity to sell or buy land on which 
there has previously been a church, as we have 
also said with regard to sacred vessels (Reply 
Obj. 2). — Or again, Abraham is to be excused 
because he thus freed himself of a grievance. 
For although Ephron offered him the burial 
place for nothing, Abraham deemed that he 
could not accept it gratis without prejudice to 
himself. 

The right of the first-born was due to Jacob 
by reason of God’s choice, according to Mal- 
ach. i. 2,3,/ have loved Jacob, but have hated 
Esau. Wherefore Esau sinned by selling his 
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birthright, yet Jacob sinned not in buying, 
because he is understood to have freed himself 
of his grievance. 

The right of patronage cannot be the mat- 
ter of a direct sale, nor can it be granted in 
fee, but is transferred with the property sold 
or granted. 

The spiritual right of receiving tithes is 
not granted to layfolk, but merely the tem- 
poral commodities which are granted in the 
name of tithe, as stated above (Q. 87, A. 3). 

With regard to the granting of benefices it 
must, however, be observed, that it is not 
unlawful for a bishop, before presenting a 
person to a benefice, to decide, for some rea- 
son, to retain part of the revenues of the bene- 
fice in question, and to spend it on some pious 
object. But, on the other hand, if he were to 
require part of the revenues of that benefice 
to be given to him by the beneficiary, it would 
be the same as though he demanded payment 
from him, and he wmuld not escape the guilt 
of simony. 

FIFTH ARTICLE 

Whether It Is Lawful to Grant Spiritual Things 
in Return far on Equivalent of Service, 
or for an Oral Remuneration? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that it is lawful 
to grant spiritual things in return for an 
equivalent of service, or an oral remuneration. 
Gregory says (Regist. iii. ep. 18) : It is right 
that those U'ho serve the interests of the 
Church shoidd be rewarded. Now an equiva- 
lent of service denotes serving the interests of 
the Church. Therefore it seems lawful to 
confer ecclesiastical benefices for services re- 
ceived. 

Obj. 2. Further, to confer an ecclesiastical 
benefice for service received seems to indicate 
a carnal intention, no less than to do so on 
account of kinship. Yet the latter seemingly 
is not simoniacal since it implies no buying 
or selling. Therefore neither is the former 
simoniacal. 

Obj. 3. Further, that which is done only 
at another’s request would seem to be done 
gratis: so that apparently it does not involve 
simony, which consists in buying or selling. 
Now oral remuneration denotes the confer- 
ring of an ecclesiastical benefice at some per- 
son’s request. Therefore this is not simoniacal. 

Obj. 4. Further, hypocrites perform spir- 
itual deeds in order that they may receive 
human praise, which seems to imply oral 
remuneration: and yet hypocrites are not said 
to be guilty of simony. Therefore oral re- 
muneration does not entail simony. 
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On the contrary, Pope Urban* says: Who- 
ever grants or acquires ecclesiastical things 
not for the purpose for which they were insti- 
tuted but jar his own profit, in consideration 
oj an oral remuneration or oj an equivalent 
in service rendered or money received, is guilty 
of simony. 

I ansiver that, As stated above (A. 2), the 
term money denotes anything that can have 
a pecuniary value. Now it is evident that a 
man’s service is directed to some kind of use- 
fulness, which has a pecuniary value, where- 
fore servants are hired for a money wage. 
Therefore to grant a spiritual thing for a 
service rendered or to be rendered is the same 
as to grant it for the money, received or prom- 
ised, at which that service could be valued. 
Likewise, to grant a person’s request for the 
bestowal of a temporary favor is directed to 
some kind of usefulness which has a pecuniary 
value. Wherefore just as a man contracts the 
guilt of simony by accepting money or any 
external thing which comes under the head 
of real remuneration, so too does he contract it 
by receiving oral remuneration or an equiva- 
lent in service rendered. 

Reply Obj. 1. If a cleric renders a prelate 
a lawful service, directed to spiritual things 
(e.g. to the good of the Church, or benefit of 
her ministers), he becomes worthy of an eccle- 
siastical benefice bj' reason of the devotion 
that led him to render the service, .^s he would 
by reason of any other good deed. Hence this 
is not a case of remuneration for service ren- 
dered, such as Gregory has in mind. But if 
the service be unlawful, or directed to carnal 
things (e.g. a service rendered to the prelate 
for the profit of his kindred, or the increase 
of his patrimony, or the like), it will be a case 
of remuneration for service rendered, and this 
will be simony. 

Reply Obj. 2. The bestowal of a spiritual 
thing gratis on a person by reason of kinship 
or of an}^ carnal affection is unlawful and 
carnal, but not simoniacal: since nothing is 
received in return, wherefore it does not imply 
a contract of buying and selling, on which 
simony is based. But to present a person to 
an ecclesiastical benefice with the understand- 
ing or intention that he provide for one’s 
kindred from the revenue is manifest simony. 

Reply Obj. 3. Oral remuneration denotes 
either praise that pertains to human favor, 
which has its price, or a request whereby 
man’s favor is obtained or the contrary 
avoided. Hence if one intend this chiefly, 
one commits simony. Now to grant a request 
made for an unworthy person implies, seem- 
ingly, that this is one’s chief intention where- 

* Urban II, Eg. xvii ad Lnciuin. 
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fore the deed itself is simoniacal. But if the 
request be made for a worthy person, the deed 
itself is not simoniacal, because it is based on 
a worthy cause, on account of which a spir- 
itual thing is granted to the person for whom 
the request is made. Nevertheless there may 
be simony in the intention, if one look, not 
to the worthiness of the person, but to human 
favor. If, however, a person asks for himself, 
that he may obtain the cure of souls, his very 
presumption renders him unworthy, and so 
his request is made for an unworthy person. 
But, if one be in need, one may lawfully seek 
for oneself an ecclesiastical benefice without 
the cure of souls. 

Reply Obj. A. .A. hypocrite does not give a 
spiritual thing for the sake of praise, he only 
makes a show of it, and under false pretenses 
stealthily purloins rather than buys human 
praise: so that seemingly the hypocrite is not 
guilty of simony. 

SIXTH ARTICLE 

Whether Those Who Are Guilty of Simony Are 
Fittingly Punished by Being Deprived of 
What They Hove Acquired by Simony? 

We proceed thus to the Sixth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that those who 
are guilty of simony are not fittingly punished 
by being deprived of what they have acquired 
by simony. Simony is committed by acquiring 
spiritual things in return for a remuneration. 
Now certain spiritual things cannot be lost 
when once acquired, such as all characters 
that are imprinted by a consecration. There- 
fore it is not a fitting punishment for a person 
to be deprived of what he has acquired simo- 
niacally. 

Ob). 2. Further, it sometimes happens that 
one who has obtained the episcopate by sim- 
ony commands a subject of his to receive or- 
ders from him; and apparently the subject 
should obey, so long as the Church tolerates 
him. Yet no one ought to receive from him 
that has not the power to give. Therefore a 
bishop does not lose his episcopal power, if 
he has acquired it by simony. 

Obj. 3. Further, no one should be pun- 
ished for what was done without his knowl- 
edge and consent, since punishment is due for 
sin which is voluntarv. as was shown above 
(I-II, Q. 74, I, 2 : Q. 77, A. 7). Now it 
happens sometimes that a person acquires 
something spiritual, which others have pro- 
cured for him without his knowledge and 
consent. Therefore he should not be punished 
by being deprived of w'hat has been bestowed 
on him. 

Ob). 4. Further, no one should profit by 
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his own sin. Yet, if a person who has ac- 
quired an ecclesiastical benefice by simony, 
were to restore what he has received, this 
would sometimes turn to the profit of those 
who had a share in his simony; for instance, 
when a prelate and his entire chapter have 
consented to the simony. Therefore that which 
has been acquired by simony ought not always 
to be restored. 

Ob'], S. Further, sometimes a person ob- 
tains admission to a monastery by simony, 
and there takes the solemn vow of profession. 
But no one should be freed from the obliga- 
tion of a vow on account of a fault he has 
committed. Therefore he should not be ex- 
pelled from the monastic state which he has 
acquired by simony. 

Ob'], 6. Further, in this world external 
punishment is not inflicted for the internal 
movements of the heart, whereof God alone 
is the judge. Now simony is committed in the 
mere intention or will, wherefore it is defined 
in reference to the will, as stated above (A. 1, 
ad 2). Therefore a person should not always 
be deprived of what he has acquired by sim- 
ony. 

Obj. 7. Further, to be promoted to greater 
dignity is much less than to retain that which 
one has already received. Now sometimes 
those who are guilty of simony are, by dispen- 
sation, promoted to greater dignity. There- 
fore they should not always be deprived of 
what they have received. 

On the contrary, It is written (I, qu. i, 
cap. Si quis Episcopus) : He that has been 
ordained shall profit nothing from his ordina- 
tion or promotion that he has acquired by the 
bargain, but shall forfeit the dignity or cure 
that he has acquired ivith his money. 

I ansiver that, No one can lawfully retain 
that which he has acquired against the owmer’s 
will. For instance, if a steward were to give 
some of his lord’s property to a person, against 
his lord’s will and orders, the recipient could 
not lawfully retain what he received. Now 
Our Lord, Whose stewards and ministers are 
the prelates of churches, oi'dered spiritual 
things to be given gratis, according to IMatth. 
X. 8, Freely have you received, freely give. 
Wherefore whosoever acquires spiritual things 
in return for a remuneration cannot lawfully 
retain them. INIoreover. those who are guilty 
of simony, by either selling or buying spiritual 
things, as well as those wLo act as "O-between, 
are sentenced to other punishments, namel 5 '', 
infamy and deposition, if they be clerics, and 
excommunication if they be laymen, as stated 
qu. i, cap. Si quis Episcopus.* 

Reply Obj. 1. He that has received a sacred 

* Ibid., qu. iii, can. Si quis prabendas. 


Order simoniacally, receives the character of 
the Order on account of the efficacy of the 
sacrament : but he does not receive the grace 
nor the exercise of the Order, because he has 
received the character by stealth as it were, 
and against the will of the Supreme Lord. 
Wherefore he is suspended, by virtue of the 
lawq both as regards himself, namely, that he 
should not busy himself about exercising his 
Order, and as regards others, namely, that 
no one may communicate with him in the ex- 
ercise of his Order, whether his sin be public 
or secret. Nor may he reclaim the money which 
he basely gave, although the other party un- 
justly retains it. 

Again, a man who is guilty of simony, 
through having conferred Orders simoniacally, 
or through having simoniacally granted or 
received a benefice, or through having been a 
go-between in a simoniacal transaction, if he 
has done so publicly, is suspended by virtue 
of the law, as regards both himself and others ; 
but if he has acted in secret he is suspended 
by virtue of the law, as regards himself alone, 
and not as regards others. 

Reply Ob). 2. One ought not to receive 
Orders from a bishop one knows to have been 
promoted simoniacally, either on account of 
his command or for fear of his excommunica- 
tion: and such as receive Orders from him do 
not receive the exercise of their Orders, even 
though they are ignorant of his being guilty 
of simony ; and they need to receive a dispen- 
sation. — Some, however, maintain that one 
ought to receive Orders in obedience to his 
command unless one can prove him to be 
guilty of simony, but that one ought not to 
exercise the Order wdthout a dispensation. — 
But this is an unreasonable statement, because 
no one should obey a man to the extent of 
communicating with him in an unlawful ac- 
tion. Now he that is. by virtue of the law, 
suspended as regards both himself and others, 
confers Orders unlawfully; wherefore no one 
should communicate wdth him, by receiving 
Orders from him for any cause whatever. If, 
however, one be not certain on the point, one 
ought not to give credence to another’s sin, 
and so one ought with a good conscience to 
receive Orders from him. And if the bishop 
has been guilty of simony otherwise than by 
a simoniacal promotion, and the fact be a 
secret, one can receive Orders from him be- 
cause he is not suspended as regards others, 
but only as regards himself, as stated above 
(ad 1). 

Reply Obj. 3. To be deprived of what one 
has received is not only the punishment of a 
sin, but is also sometimes the effect of acquir- 
ing unjustly, as when one buys a thing of a 
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person who cannot sell it. Wherefore if a man, 
knowingly and spontaneously, receives Orders 
or an ecclesiastical benefice simoniacally, not 
only is he deprived of what he has received, 
by forfeiting the exercise of his Order, and 
resigning the benefice and the fruits acquired 
therefrom, but also in addition to this he is 
punished by being marked with infamy. More- 
over, he is bound to restore not only the fruit 
actually acquired, but also such as could have 
been acquired by a careful possessor (which, 
however, is to be understood of the net fruits, 
allowance being made for expenses incurred 
on account of the fruits), excepting those 
fruits that have been expended for the good 
of the Church. 

On the other hand, if a man’s promotion be 
procured simoniacally by others, without his 
knowledge and consent, he forfeits the exer- 
cise of his Order, and is bound to resign the 
benefice obtained together with fruits still ex- 
tant; but he is not bound to restore the fruits 
which he has consumed, since he possessed 
them in good faith. E.xception must be made 
in the case when his promotion has been de- 
ceitfully procured by an enemy of his; or 
when he expressly opposes the transaction, 
for then he is not bound to resign, unless sub- 
sequently he agree to the transaction, by pay- 
ing what was promised. 

Reply Ob}. 4. Money, property, or fruits 
simoniacally received, must be restored to the 
Church that has incurred loss by their trans- 
fer, notwithstanding the fact that the prelate 
or a member of the chapter of that church 
was at fault, since others ought not to be the 
losers by his sin: in suchwise, however, that, 
as far as possible, the guilty parties be not 
the gainers. — But if the prelate and the entire 
chapter be at fault, restitution must be made, 
with the consent of superior authority, either 
to the poor or to some other church. 

Reply Obj. 5. If there are any persons who 
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have been simoniacally admitted into a mon- 
astery, they must quit: and if the simony 
was committed with their knowledge since 
the holding of the General Council, " they must 
be expelled from their monastery without 
hope of return, and do perpetual penance 
under a stricter rule, or in some house of the 
same order, if a stricter one be not found. 
If, however, this took place before the Coun- 
cil, they must be placed in other houses of 
the same order. If this cannot be done, they 
must be received into monasteries of the same 
order, by way of compensation, lest they 
wander about the world, but they must not 
be admitted to their former rank, and must 
be assigned a lower place. 

On the other hand, if they were re- 
ceived simoniacally, without their knowledge, 
whether before or after the Council, then after 
quitting they may be received again, their 
rank being changed as stated. 

Reply Ob}. 6. In God’s sight the mere will 
makes a man guilty of simony ; but as regards 
the external ecclesiastical punishment he is 
not punished as a simoniac, by being obliged 
to resign, but is bound to repent of his evil 
intention. 

Reply Ob}. 7. The Pope alone can grant a 
dispensation to one who has knowingly re- 
ceived a benefice (simoniacally). In other 
cases the bishop also can dispense, provided 
the beneficiary first of all renounce what he 
has received simoniacally, so that he will re- 
ceive either the lesser dispensation allowing 
him to communicate with the laity, or a 
greater dispensation, allowing him after doing 
penance to retain his Order in some other 
Church ; or again a greater dispensation, al- 
lowing him to remain in the same Church, 
but in minor Orders ; or a full dispensation 
allowdng him to exercise even the major Or- 
ders in the same Church, but not to accept 
a prelacy. 


QUESTION 101 
Of Piety 

(In Four Articles) 


After religion we must consider piety, the 
consideration of which will render the oppo- 
site vices manifest. Accordingly four points 
of inquiry arise with regard to piety: (1) To 
whom does piety extend? (2) What does piety 
make one offer a person? (3) Whether piety 
is a special virtue? (4) Whether the duties 
of piety should be omitted for the sake of 
religion ? 


FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether Piety Extends to Pertieulal 
Human Individuals? 

We proceed thus to the First Article:--^ 
Objection 1. It seems that piety does not 
extend to particular human individuals. For 
Augustine says (De Civ. Dei x) that piety 
denotes, properly speaking, the worship of 


* Fourth Lateran Council, a.d. 1215, held by Innocent III. 
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God, which the Greeks designate by the term 
EU 0 e 6 Eia. But the worship of God does not 
denote relation to man, but only to God. 
Therefore piety does not extend definitely to 
certain human individuals. 

Ob '], 2. Further, Gregory says (Moral, i) ; 
Piety, on her day, provides a banquet, because 
she fills the inmost recesses of the heart •with 
works of mercy. Now the works of mercy are 
to be done to all, according to Augustine (De 
Doctr. Christ, i). Therefore piety does not 
extend definitely to certain special persons. 

Ob']. 3. Further, in human affairs there are 
many other mutual relations besides those of 
kindred and citizenship, as the Philosopher 
states (Ethic, viii. 11 , 12 ), and on each of 
them is founded a kind of friendship, which 
would seem to be the virtue of piety, accord- 
ing to a gloss on 2 Tim. iii. 5, Having an ap- 
pearance indeed of piety (Douay, — godliness). 
Therefore piety extends not only to one’s kin- 
dred and fellow-citizens. 

On the contrary, Tully says (De Inv. 
Rhet. ii) that it is by piety that we do our 
duty towards our kindred and xaell-wishers of 
our country and render them faithful service. 

I answer that, iNIan becomes a debtor to 
other men in various ways, according to their 
various excellence and the various benefits re- 
ceived from them. On both counts God holds 
first place, for He is supremely excellent, and 
is for us the first principle of being and gov- 
ernment. In the second place, the principles 
of our being and government are our parents 
and our country, that have given us birth and 
nourishment. Consequently man is debtor 
chiefly to his parents and his country, after 
God. Wherefore just as it belongs to religion 
to give worship to God, so does it belong to 
piety, in the second place, to give worship to 
one’s parents and one’s country. 

The worship due to our parents includes 
the worship given to all our kindred, since our 
kinsfolk are those who descend from the .same 
parents, according to the Philosopher (Ethic. 
viii. 12 ). The worship given to our country 
includes homage to all our fellow-citizens and 
to all the friends of our country. Therefore 
piety extends chiefly to these. 

Reply Obj. 1 . The greater includes the 
lesser: wherefore the worship due to God in- 
cludes the worship due to our parents as a 
particular. Hence it is written (iVIalach. i. 6 ) : 
If I be a father, where is My honor t Conse- 
quently the term piety extends also to the 
divine worship. 

R.eply Ob'], 2. As Augustine says (De Civ. 
Dei x), the term piety is often used in connec- 
tion with works of mercy, in the language 
of the common people; the reason for which 
1 consider to be the fact that God Himself 


has declared that these works are more pleas- 
ing to Him than sacrifices. This custom has 
led to the application of the word “p'lous” to 
God Himself. 

Reply Ob'). 3. The relations of a man with 
his kindred and fellow-citizens are more refer- 
able to the principles of his being than other 
relations: wherefore the term piety is more 
applicable to them. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether Piety Provides Support for Our Porents? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1 . It seems that piety does not 
provide support for our parents. For, seem- 
ingly, the precept of the decalogue. Honor thy 
father and mother, belongs to piety. But this 
prescribes only the giving of honor. Therefore 
it does not belong to piety to provide support 
for one’s parents. 

Obf. 2. Further, a man is bound to lay up 
for those whom he is bound to support. Now 
according to the Apostle (2 Cor. xii. 14), nei- 
ther ought the children to lay up for the 
parents. Therefore piety does not oblige them 
to support their parents. 

Ob’j. 3. P'urther, piety extends not only to 
one’s parents, but also to other kinsmen and 
to one’s fellow-citizens, as stated above (A. 1 ). 
But one is not bound to support all one’s 
kindred and fellow-citizens. Therefore neither 
is one bound to support one’s parents. 

On the contrary. Our Lord (Matth. 
XV. 3-6) reproved the Pharisees for hindering 
children from supporting their parents. 

/ answer that. We owe something to our 
parents in two ways : that is to say, both es- 
sentially, and accidentally. We owe them es- 
sentially that which is due to a father as such : 
and since he is his son’s superior through be- 
ing the principle of his being, the latter owes 
him reverence and service. Accidentally, that 
is due to a father, which it befits bim to re- 
ceive in respect of something accidental to 
him, for instance, if he be ill, it is fitting that 
his children should visit him and see to his 
cure; if he be poor, it is fitting that they 
should support him ; and so on in like in- 
stance, all of w^hich come under the head of 
service due. Hence Tully says (De Inv. 
Rhet. ii) that piety gives both duty and hom- 
age: duty referring to service, and homage to 
reverence or honor, because, as Augustine says 
(De Civ. Dei. x) , ive are said to give homage 
to those whose memory or presence we honor. 

Reply Ob'). 1. According to Our Lord’s in- 
terpretation fMatth. XV. 3-6) the honor due 
to our parents includes whatever support we 
owe them; and the reason for this is that 
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support is given to one’s father because it is 
due to him as to one greater. 

Reply Obj. 2. Since a father stands in the 
relation of principle, and his son in the rela- 
tion of that which is from a principle, it is 
essentially fitting for a father to support his 
son: and consecjuently he is bound to support 
him not only for a time, but for all his life, 
and this is to lay by. On the other hand, for 
the son to bestow something on his father is 
accidental, arising from some momentary ne- 
cessity, wherein he is bound to support him, 
but not to lay by as for a long time before- 
hand, because naturally parents are not the 
successors of their children, but children of 
their parents. 

Reply Obj. 3. As Tully says (loc. cit.), we 
owe homage and duty to all onr kindred and 
to the well-wishers of our country ; not, how- 
ever, equally to all, but chiefly to our parents, 
and to others according to our means and their 
personal claims. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether Piety Is a Special Virtue 
Distinct from Other Virtues? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article ; — 

Objection 1. It seems that piety is not a 
special virtue distinct from other virtues. For 
the giving of service and homage to anyone 
proceeds from love. But it belongs to piety. 
Therefore piety is not a distinct virtue from 
charity. 

Obj. 2. Further, it is proper to religion to 
give worship to God. But piety also gives 
worship to God, according to Augustine ( De 
Civ. Dei x). Therefore piety is not distinct 
from religion. 

Obj. 3. Further, piety, whereby we give 
our country worship and duty, seems to be 
the same as legal justice, which looks to the 
common good. But legal justice is a general 
virtue, according to the Philosopher (Ethic. 
V. 1, 2). Therefore piety is not a special virtue. 

On the contrary. It is accounted by Tully 
(De Inv. Rhet. ii) as a part of justice. 

I answer that, A special virtue is one that 
regards an object under a special aspect. 
Since, then, the nature of justice consists in 
rendering another person his due, wherever 
there is a special aspect of something due to 
a person, there is a special virtue. Now a 
thing is indebted in a special way to that 
which is its connatural principle of being and 
government. And piety regards this principle, 
inasmuch as it pays duty and homage to our 
parents and country, and to those who are re- 
lated thereto. Therefore piety is a special 
virtue. 

Reply Obj. 1. Just as religion is a protesta- 
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tion of faith, hope and charity, whereby man 
is primarily directed to God, so again piety 
is a protestation of the charity we bear to- 
wards our parents and country. 

Reply Obj. 2. God is the principle of our 
being and government in a far more excel- 
lent manner than one’s father or country. 
Hence religion, which gives worship to God, 
is a distinct virtue from piety, which pays 
homage to our parents and country. But 
things relating to creatures are transferred to 
God as the summit of excellence and causality, 
as Dionysius says (Div. Norn, i) : wherefore, 
by way of excellence, piety designates the wor- 
ship of God, even as God, by way of excel- 
lence, is called Our Father. 

Reply Obj. 3. Piety extends to our country 
in so far as the latter is for us a principle of 
being: but legal justice regards the good of 
our country, considered as the common good: 
wherefore legal justice has more of the char- 
acter of a general virtue than piety has. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether the Duties of Piety Towards One's Parents 
Should Be Omitted for the Sake of Religion? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that the duties of 
piety towards one’s parents should be omitted 
for the sake of religion. For Our Lord said 
(Luke xiv. 26) : // any man come to Me, and 
hate not his father, and mother, and wife, and 
children, and brethren, and sisters, yea and 
his own life also, he cannot be My disciple. 
Hence it is said in praise of James and John 
(Matth. iv. 22) that they left their nets and 
father, and followed Christ. Again it is said 
in praise of the Levites (Deut. xxxiii, 9) : Who 
hath said to his father, and to his mother: 
1 do not know you; and to his brethren: 1 
know you not; and their own children they 
have not known. These have kept Thy word. 
Now a man who knows not his parents and 
other kinsmen, or who even hates them, must 
needs omit the duties of piety. Therefore the 
duties of piety should be omitted for the 
sake of religion. 

Obj. 2. Further, it is written (Luke ix. 
59, 60) that in answer to him who said : Suffer 
me first to go and bury my father, Our Lord 
replied: Let the dead bury their dead: but go 
thou, and preach the kingdom of God. Now 
the latter pertains to religion, while it is a 
duty of piety to bury one’s father. Therefore 
a duty of piety should be omitted for the 
sake of religion. 

Obj. 3. Further, God is called Our Father 
by excellence. Now just as we worship our 
parents by paying them the duties of piety, 
so do we worship God by religion. Therefore 
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the duties of piety should be omitted for the 
sake of the worship of religion. 

Obj. 4. Further, religious are bound by a 
vow which they may not break to fulfil the 
observances of religion. Xow in accordance 
with those observances they are hindered from 
supporting their parents, both on the score 
of poverty, since they have nothing of their 
own, and on the score of obedience, since they 
may not leave the cloister without the per- 
mission of their superior. Therefore the duties 
of piety towards one’s parents should be omit- 
ted for the sake of religion. 

On the contrary, Our Lord reproved the 
Pharisees (Matth. xv. 3-6) who taught that 
for the sake of religion one ought to refrain 
from paying one’s parents the honor we owe 
them. 

/ answer that, Religion and piety are two 
virtues. Now no virtue is opposed to another 
virtue, since according to the Philosopher, in 
his book on the Categories (Cap. De Oppos.), 
good is not opposed to good. Therefore it is 
impossible that religion and piety mutually 
hinder one another, so that the act of one 
be excluded by the act of the other. Now, as 
stated above (Til, Q. 7, A. 2 ; Q. 18, A. 3), 
the act of every virtue is limited by the cir- 
cumstances due thereto, and if it overstep 
them it will be an act no longer of virtue but 
of vice. Hence it belongs to piety to pay duty 
and homage to one’s parents according to the 
due mode. But it is not the due mode that 
man should tend to worship his father rather 
than God, but, as Ambrose says on Luke 
xii. 52, the piety oj divine religion takes prece- 
dence of the claims of kindred. 

Accordingly, if the worship of one's parents 
take one away from the worship of God it 
would no longer be an act of piety to pay 
wmrship to one’s parents to the prejudice of 
God. Hence Jerome says (Ep. ad Heliod.): 
Though thou trample upon thy father, though 
thou spurn thy mother, turn not aside, but 
with dry eyes hasten to the standard of the 
cross; it is the highest degree of piety to be 
cruel in this matter. Therefore in such a case 
the duties of piety towards one’s parents 
should be omitted for the sake of the worship 
religion gives to God. If, however, by paying 
the services due to our parents, wm are not 
withdrawn from the service of God, then will 
it be an act of piety, and there will be no 
need to set piety aside for the sake of religion. 

Reply Obj. 1. Gregory expounding this say- 
ing of Our Lord says (Horn, xxxvii. in Ev.) 
that when we find our parents to be a hin- 
drance in our way to God, we must ignore 
them by hating and fleeing from them. For if 
our parents incite us to sin, and withdraw us 


from the service of God, we must, as regards 
this point, abandon and hate them. It is in 
this sense that the Levites are said to have 
not known their kindred, because they obeyed 
the Lord's command, and spared not the idol- 
aters ( Exod. xxxii). James and John are 
praised for leaving their parents and follow- 
ing our Lord, not that their father incited 
them to evil, but because they deemed it pos- 
sible for him to find another means of liveli- 
hood, if they follow'ed Christ, 

Reply Obj. 2. Our Lord forbade the disciple 
to bury his father because, according to 
Chrysostom (Horn, xxviii, in Matth.), Our 
Lord by so doing saved him from many evils, 
such as the sorrows and worries and other 
things that one anticipates under these cir- 
cumstances. For after the burial the will had 
to be read, the estate had to be divided, and 
so forth: but chiefly, because there were oth- 
ers who could see to the funeral. Or, according 
to Cyril’s commentary on Luke ix, this dis- 
ciple's request was, not that he might bury a 
dead father, but that he might support a yet 
living father in the latter’s old age, until at 
length he should bury hhn. This is what Our 
Lord did not grant, because there were others, 
bound by the duties of kindred, to take care 
of him. 

Reply Obj. 3. Whatever we give our parents 
out of piety is referred by us to God; just 
as other works of mercy which we perform 
with regard to any of our neighbors are offered 
to God, according to Matth. xxv. 40 : As long 
as you did it to one of ... My least . . . you 
did it to Me. Accordingly, if our carnal par- 
ents stand in need of our assistance, so that 
they have no other means of support, provided 
they incite us to nothing against God, we must 
not abandon them for the sake of religion. 
But if we cannot devote ourselves to their 
service without sin, or if they can be sup- 
ported without our assistance, it is lawful to 
forego their service, so as to give more time 
to religion. 

Reply Obj. 4. We must speak differently of 
one who is yet in the world, and of one who 
has made his profession in religion. For he 
that is in the world, if he has parents unable 
to find support without him, he must not leave 
them and enter religion, because he would be 
breaking the commandment prescribing the 
honoring of parents. Some say, however, that 
even then he might abandon them, and leave 
them in God’s care. But this, considereo 
aright, would be to tempt God: since, while 
having human means at hand, he would be 
exposing his parents to danger, in the hope of 
God’s assistance. On the other hand, if the 
parents can find means of livelihood without 
him, it is lawful for him to abandon them and 
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enter religion, because children are not bound 
to support their parents except in cases of 
necessity, as stated above. He that has already 
made his profession in religion is deemed to 
be already dead to the world : wherefore he 
ought not, under pretext of supporting his 
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parents, to leave the cloister where he is bur- 
ied with Christ, and busy himself once more 
with worldly affairs. Nevertheless he is bound, 
saving his obedience to his superiors, and 
his religious state withal, to make pious ef- 
forts for his parents’ support. 


QUESTION 102 

Of Observance, Considered in Itself, and of Its Parts 

(In Three Articles) 


We must now consider observance and its 
parts, the considerations of which will mani- 
fest the contrary vices. 

Under the head of observance there are 
three points of inquiry: (1) Whether observ- 
ance is a special virtue, distinct from other 
virtues? (2) What does observance offer? 
(3) Of its comparison with piety. 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether Observance Is a Special Virtue, 
Distinct from Other Virtues? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that observance is 
not a special virtue, distinct from other vir- 
tues. For virtues are distinguished by their 
objects. But the object of observance is not 
distinct from the object of piety: for Tully 
says (De Inv. Rhet. ii) that it is by observ- 
ance that we pay worship and honor to those 
who excel in some kind of dignity. But wor- 
ship and honor are paid also by piety to our 
parents, who excel in dignity. Therefore ob- 
servance is not a distinct virtue from piety. 

Obj. 1. Further, just as honor and worship 
are due to those that are in a position of dig- 
nity, so also are they due to those who excel 
in science and virtue. But there is no special 
virtue whereby we pay honor and worship to 
those who excel in science and virtue. There- 
fore observance, whereby we pay worship and 
honor to those who excel in dignity, is not a 
special virtue distinct from other virtues. 

Obj. 3. Further, we have many duties to- 
wards those who are in a position of dignity, 
the fulfilment of which is required by law, 
according to Rom. xiii. 7, Render . . . to all 
men their dues: tribute to whom tribute is 
due, etc. Now the fulfilment of the require- 
ments of the law belongs to legal justice, or 
even to special justice. Therefore observance 
is not by itself a special virtue distinct from 
other virtues. 

On the contrary, Tully (loc. cit.) reckons 
observance along with the other parts of jus- 
tice, which are special virtues. 

I answer that, As explained above (Q. 101, 


AA. 1, 3 ; Q. 80), according to the various 
excellences of those persons to whom some- 
thing is due, there must needs be a corre- 
sponding distinction of virtues in a descend- 
ing order. Now just as a carnal father par- 
takes of the character of principle in a par- 
ticular way, which character is found in God 
in a universal way, so too a person who, in 
some way, exercises providence in one respect, 
partakes of the character of father in a par- 
ticular way, since a father is the principle of 
generation, of education, of learning and of 
whatever pertains to the perfection of human 
life: while a person who is in a position of 
dignity is as a principle of government with 
regard to certain things : for instance, the gov- 
ernor of a state in civil matters, the com- 
mander of an army in matters of warfare, a 
professor in matters of learning, and so forth. 
Hence it is that all such persons are desig- 
nated as jathers, on account of their being 
charged with like cares: thus the servants of 
Naaman said to him (4 Kings v. 13) : Father, 
if the prophet had bid thee do some great 
thing, etc. 

Therefore, just as, in a manner, beneath 
religion, whereby worship is given to God, we 
find piety, whereby we worship our parents, 
so under piety we find observance, whereby 
worship and honor are paid to persons in po- 
sitions of dignity. 

Reply Obj. 1. As stated above (Q. 101, A. 3, 
ad 2), religion goes by the name of piety by 
way of supereminence, although piety prop- 
erly so called is distinct from religion ; and 
in the same way piety can be called observ- 
ance by waj^ of excellence, although observ- 
ance properly speaking is distinct from piety. 

Reply Obj. 2. By the very fact of being in 
a position of dignity a man not only excels 
as regards his position, but also has a certain 
power of governing subjects, wherefore it is 
fitting that he should be considered as a prin- 
ciple inasmuch as he is the governor of others. 
On the other hand, the fact that a man has 
perfection of science and virtue does not give 
him the character of a principle in relation 
to others, but merely a certain excellence in 
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himself. Wherefore a special virtue is ap- 
pointed for the payment of worship and honor 
to persons in positions of dignity. Yet, foras- 
much as science, virtue and all like things 
render a man fit for positions of dignity, the 
respect which is paid to anyone on account 
of any excellence whatever belongs to the 
same virtue. 

Reply Obj. 3. It belongs to special justice, 
properly speaking, to pay the equivalent to 
those to whom we owe anything. Now this 
cannot be done to the virtuous, and to those 
who make good use of their position of dig- 
nity, as neither can it be done to God, nor 
to our parents. Consequently these matters 
belong to an annexed virtue, and not to special 
justice, which is a principal virtue. 

Legal justice extends to the acts of all the 
virtues, as stated above (Q. 58, A. 6). 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether It Belongs to Observance to Pay Worship 
and Honor to Those Who Are in Positions of Dignity? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that it does not be- 
long to observance to pay worship and honor 
to persons in positions of dignity. For ac- 
cording to Augustine (De Civ. Dei x), we are 
said to worship those persons whom we hold 
in honor, so that worship and honor would 
seem to be the same. Therefore it is unfitting 
to define observance as paying worship and 
honor to persons in positions of dignity. 

Obj. 2. Further, it belongs to justice that 
we pay what we owe: wherefore this belongs 
to observance also, since it is a part of justice. 
Now we do not owe worship and honor to all 
persons in positions of dignity, but only to 
those who are placed over us. Therefore ob- 
servance is unfittingly defined as giving wor- 
ship and honor to all. 

Obj. 3. Further, not only do we owe honor 
to persons of dignity who are placed over us; 
we owe them also fear and a certain payment 
of remuneration, according to Rom. xiii. 7, 
Render ... to all men their dues; tribute to 
ivhom tribute is due; custom to whom cus- 
tom; fear to whom fear; honor to whom 
honor. ^Moreover, we owe them reverence and 
subjection, according to Heb. xiii. 17, Obey 
your prelates, and be subject to the?n. There- 
fore observance is not fittingly defined as pay- 
ing worship and honor. 

On the contrary, Tully says (De Inv. 
Rhet. ii) that it is by observance that we pay 
worship and honor to those who excel in some 
kind of dignity. 

I answer that. It belongs to persons in po- 
sitions of dignity to govern subjects. Now to 
govern is to move certain ones to their due 


end : thus a sailor governs his ship by steering 
it to port. But every mover has a certain ex- 
cellence and power over that which is moved. 
Wherefore, a person in a position of dignity 
is an object of twofold consideration ; first, in 
so far as he obtains excellence of position, to- 
gether with a certain power over subjects : 
secondly, as regards the exercise of his govern- 
ment. In respect of his excellence there is due 
to him honor, which is the recognition of some 
kind of excellence ; and in respect of the ex- 
ercise of his government, there is due to him 
worship, consisting in rendering him service, 
by obeying his commands, and by repaying 
him, according to one’s faculty, for the bene- 
fits we received from him. 

Reply Obj. 1. Worship includes not only 
honor, but also whatever other suitable actions 
are connected with the relations between man 
and man. 

Reply Obj. 2. As stated above (Q. 80), 
debt is twofold. One is legal debt, to pay 
which man is compelled by law ; and thus man 
owes honor and worship to those persons in 
positions of dignity who are placed over him. 
The other is moral debt, which is due by rea- 
son of a certain honesty : it is in this way that 
we owe worship and honor to persons in posi- 
tions of dignity even though we be not their 
subjects. 

Reply Obj. 3. Honor is due to the excel- 
lence of persons in positions of dignity, on ac- 
count of their higher rank: while fear is due 
to them on account of their power to use com- 
pulsion: and to the exercise of their govern- 
ment there is due both obedience, whereby 
subjects are moved at the command of their 
superiors, and tributes, which are a repayment 
of their labor. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whefher Observance Is a Greafer Virtue than Piety? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that observance is a 
greater virtue than piety. For the prince to 
whom worship is paid by observance is com- 
pared to a father who is worshiped by piety, 
as a universal to a particular governor ; be- 
cause the household which a father governs is 
part of the state which is governed by the 
prince. Now a universal power is greater, and 
inferiors are more subject thereto. Therefore 
observance is a greater virtue than piety. 

Obj. 2. Further, persons in positions of dig- 
nity take care of the common good. Now our 
kindred pertain to the private good, which 
we ought to set aside for the common good: 
wherefore it is praiseworthy to expose oneself 
to the danger of death for the sake of the 
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common i 2 ;ood. Therefore observance, whereby 
worship is paid to persons in positions of dig- 
nity, is a greater virtue than piety, which pays 
worship to one's kindred. 

Ob']. 3. Further, honor and reverence are 
due to the virtuous in the first place after God. 
Now honor and reverence are paid to the vir- 
tuous by the virtue of observance, as stated 
above (A. 1, ad 3). Therefore observance 
takes the first place after religion. 

On the contrary. The precepts of the Law 
prescribe acts of virtue. Now, immediately 
after the precepts of religion, which belong 
to the first table, follows the precept of hon- 
oring our parents, which refers to piety. 
Therefore piety follows immediately after re- 
ligion in the order of excellence. 

I answer that. Something may be paid to 
persons in positions of dignity in two ways. 
First, in relation to the common good, as when 
one serves them in the administration of the 
affairs of the state. This no longer belongs to 
observance, but to piety, which pays worship 
not only to one's father but also to one’s 
fatherland. Secondly, that which is paid to 
persons in positions of dignity refers specially 
to their personal usefulness or renown, and 
this belongs properly to observance, as dis- 
tinct from piety. Therefore in comparing ob- 
servance with piety we must needs take into 
consideration the different relations in which 
other persons stand to ourselves, which rela- 
tions both virtues regard. Now it is evident 
that the persons of our parents and of our 
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kindred are more substantially akin to us 
than persons in positions of dignity, since 
birth and education, which originate in the 
father, belong more to one’s substance than 
external government, the principle of which 
is seated in those wLo are in positions of dig- 
nity. For this reason piety takes precedence 
of observance, inasmuch as it pays worship 
to persons more akin to us, and to whom we 
are more strictly bound. 

Reply Ob'], 1. The prince is compared to 
the father as a universal to a particular power, 
as regards external government, but not as 
regards the father being a principle of gener- 
ation ; for in this way the father should be 
compared with the divine power from which 
all things derive their being. 

Reply Ob’], 2. In so far as persons in posi- 
tions of dignity are related to the common 
good, their worship does not pertain to ob- 
servance, but to piety, as stated above. 

Reply Obj. 3. The rendering of honor or 
worship should be proportionate to the person 
to whom it is paid not only as considered in 
himself, but also as compared to those who 
pay them. Wherefore, though virtuous per- 
sons, considered in themselves, are more 
worthy of honor than the persons of one’s 
parents, yet children are under a greater obli- 
gation, on account of the benefits they have 
received from their parents and their natural 
kinship with them, to pay worship and honor 
to their parents than to virtuous persons who 
are not of their kindred. 


QUESTION 103 
Of Dulia 

(In Four Articles) 


We must now consider the parts of observ- 
ance. We shall consider ( 1 ) dulia whereby 
we pay honor and other thinss pertaining 
thereto to those who are in a higher position : 

(2) obedience, whereby we obey their 
commands. 

Under the first head there are four points 
of inquiry: (1) Whether honor is a spiritual 
or a corporal thing? (2) Whether honor is 
due to those only who are in a higher position? 

(3) Whether dulia, which pays honor and wor- 
ship to those who are above us, is a special 
virtue, distinct from latria? (4) Whether it 
contains several species? 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether Honor Denotes Something Corporot? 

We proceed thus to the First .irticle : — 
Objection 1. It seems that honor does not 


denote something corporal. For honcM' Is show- 
ing reverence in acknowledgment of virtue, 
as may be gathered from the Philosopher 
(Ethic, i. 5). Now showing reverence is some- 
thing spiritual, since to revere is an act of 
fear, as stated above fQ. 81, 2. ad 1). 

Therefore honor is something spiritual. 

Obj. 2. Further, according to the Philoso- 
pher t Ethic, iv. 3). honor is the reward of 
virtue. Novr, since virtue consists chiefly of 
spiritual things, its revard is not something 
corporal, for the reward is more e.xcellent than 
the merit. Therefore honor does not consist 
of corporal things. 

Obj. 3. Further, honor is distinct frean 
praise, a^ also from glory. Now praise and 
glory consist of external things. Therefore 
honor consists of things internal and spiritual. 

On the contrary, Jerome in his exposition 
of 1 Tim. V. 3. Honor widows that are widows 
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indeed, and (verse 17), let the priests that 
rule well be esteemed worthy oj double honor 
etc., says (Ep. ad Ageruch.): Honor here 
stajids either jor almsgiving or for remunera- 
tion. Now both of these pertain to spiritual 
things. Therefore honor consists of corporal 
things. 

/ answer that, Honor denotes a witnessing 
to a person’s excellence. Therefore men who 
wish to be honored seek a witnessing to their 
excellence, according to the Philosopher 
(Ethic, i. 5, fiii. 8). Now witness is borne 
either before God or before man. Before God, 
Who is the searcher of hearts, the witness of 
one's conscience suffices ; wherefore honor, so 
far as God is concerned, may consist of the 
mere internal movement of the heart, for in- 
stance when a man acknowledges either God’s 
excellence or another man’s excellence before 
God. But, as regards men. one cannot bear 
witness, save by means of signs, either by 
words, as when one proclaims another’s ex- 
cellence by word of mouth, or by deeds, for 
instance by bowing, saluting, and so forth, or 
by external things, as by offering gifts, erect- 
ing statues, and the like, .Accordingly honor 
consists of signs, external and corporal. 

Reply Obj. 1. Reverence is not the same as 
honor: but on the one hand it is the primary 
motive for showing honor, in so far as one 
man honors another out of the reverence he 
has for him ; and on the other hand, it is the 
end of honor, in so far as a person is honored 
in order that he may be held in reverence by 
others. 

Reply Ob). 2. According to the Philosopher 
(ibid.), honor is not a sufficient reward of 
virtue : yet nothing in human and corporal 
things can be greater than honor, since these 
corporal things themselves are employed as 
signs in acknowledgment of excelling virtue. 
It is, hoM'ever. due to the good and the beau- 
tiful, that they may be made known, accord- 
ing to Matth. V. 15, Neither do men light a 
candle, and put it under a bushel, hut upon a 
candlestick, that it may shine to all that are 
in the house. In this sense honor is said to be 
the reward of virtue. 

Reply Ob). 3. Praise is distinguished from 
honor in two ways. First, because praise con- 
sists only of verbal signs, whereas honor con- 
sists of any external signs, so that praise is 
included in honor. Secondly, because by pay- 
ing honor to a person we bear witness to a 
person’s excelling goodness absolutely, where- 
as by praising him we bear witness to his 
goodness in reference to an end: thus we 
praise one that works well for an end. On 
the other hand, honor is given even to the 
best, which is not referred to an end, but has 
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already arrived at the end, according to the 
Philosopher (Ethic, i. 5). 

Glory is the effect of honor and praise, since 
the result of our bearing witness to a person’s 
goodness is that his goodness becomes clear 
to the knowledge of many. The word glory 
signifies this, for glory is the same as '/do]ota, 
wherefore a gloss of Augustine on Rom. xvi. 27 
observes that glory is clear knowledge to- 
gether with praise. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether Honor Is Properly Due 
to Those Who Are Above Us? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that honor is not 
properly due to those who are above us. For 
an angel is above any human wayfarer, ac- 
cording to Matth. xi. 11, He that is lesser in 
the kingdom oj heaven is greater than John 
the Baptist. Yet an angel forbade John when 
the latter wished to honor him (Apoc. 
xxii. 10), Therefore honor is not due to those 
who are above us. 

Obj. 2. Further, honor is due to a person in 
acknowledgment of his virtue, as stated above 
(A. 1 ; Q. 63, A. 3). But sometimes those who 
are above us are not virtuous. Therefore 
honor is not due to them, as neither is it due 
to the demons, who nevertheless are above us 
in the order of nature. 

Obj. 3. Further, the Apostle says (Rom. 
xii. 10) : With honor preventing one another, 
and we read (1 Pet. ii. 17) : Honor all men. 
But this would not be so if honor were due 
to those alone who are above us. Therefore 
honor is not due properly to those who are 
above us. 

Obj. 4. Further, it is written (Tob. i. 16) 
that Tobias had ten talents oj silver oj that 
which he had been honored by the kmg: and 
we read (Esther vi. 11) that Assuerus hon- 
ored Mardochaeus, and ordered it to be pro- 
claimed in his presence: This honor is he 
worthy oj whom the king hath a mind to 
honor. Therefore honor is paid to those also 
who are beneath us, and it seems, in conse- 
quence, that honor is not due properly to 
those who are above us. 

On the contrary. The Philosopher says 
(Ethic, i. 12) that honor is due to the best. 

/ answer that, As stated above (A. 1), honor 
is nothing but an acknowledgment of a per- 
son’s excelling goodness. Now a person’s ex- 
cellence may be considered, not only in rela- 
tion to those who honor him, in the point of 
his being more excellent than they, but also 
in itself, or in relation to other persons, and 
in this way honor is always due to a person, 
on account of some excellence or superiority. 
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For the person honored has no need to be 
more excellent than those who honor him; it 
may suffice for him to be more excellent than 
some others, or again he may be more excel- 
lent than those who honor him in some respect 
and not simply. 

Reply Obj. 1. The angel forbade John to 
pay him, not any kind of honor, but the honor 
of adoration and 1 atria, which is due to God. 
Or again, he forbade him to pay the honor of 
dulia, in order to indicate the dignity of John 
himself, for which Christ equaled him to the 
angels according to the hope of glory of the 
children of God: wherefore he refused to be 
honored by him as though he were superior 
to him. 

Reply Obj. 2. A wicked superior is honored 
for the excellence, not of his virtue but of 
his dignity, as being God’s minister, and be- 
cause the honor paid to him is paid to the 
whole community over which he presides. As 
for the demons, they are wicked beyond re- 
call, and should be looked upon as enemies, 
rather than treated with honor. 

Reply Ob). 3. In every man is to be found 
something that makes it possible to deem him 
better than ourselves, according to Philip, ii. 3, 
In humility, let each esteem others better than 
themselves, and thus, too, we should all be on 
the alert to do honor to one another. 

Reply Obj. 4. Private individuals are some- 
times honored by kings, not that they are 
above them in the order of dignity but on ac- 
count of some excellence of their virtue; and 
in this way Tobias and Mardochaeus were 
honored by kings. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether Dulia Is a Special Virtue 
Distinct from Latria? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that dulia is not a 
special virtue distinct from latria. For a gloss 
on Ps. vii. 1, 0 Lord my God, in Thee have 1 
put my trust, says; Lord of all by His power, 
to Whom dulia is due; God by creation, to 
Whom we owe latria. Now the virtue directed 
to God as Lord is not distinct from that which 
is directed to Him as God. Therefore dulia 
is not a distinct virtue from latria. 

Obj. 2. Further, according to the Philoso- 
pher (Ethic, viii. 8), to be loved is like being 
honored. Now the charity with which we love 
God is the same as that whereby we love our 
neighbor. Therefore dulia whereby we honor 
our neighbor is not a distinct virtue from 
latria with which we honor God. 

Obj. 3. Further, the movement whereby 
one is moved towards an image is the same 
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as the movement whereby one is moved to- 
wards the thing represented by the image. 
Now by dulia we honor a man as being made 
to the image of God. For it is written of the 
wicked (Wis. ii. 22, 23) that they esteemed 
not the honor of holy souls, for God created 
man incorruptible, and to the image of His 
own likeness He made him. Therefore dulia 
is not a distinct virtue from latria whereby 
God is honored. 

On the contrary, Augustine says (De Civ. 
Dei x), that the homage due to man, of which 
the Apostle spoke when he commanded serv- 
ants to obey their masters, and which in 
Greek is called dulia, is distinct from latria, 
which denotes the homage that consists in the 
worship of God. 

I answer that. According to what has been 
stated above (Q. 101, 3), where there are 

different aspects of that which is due, there 
must needs be different virtues to render those 
dues. Now servitude is due to God and to 
man under different aspects : even as lordship 
is competent to God and to man under dif- 
ferent aspects. For God has absolute and 
paramount lordship over the creature wholly 
and singly, which is entirely subject to His 
power; whereas man partakes of a certain 
likeness to the divine lordship, forasmuch as 
he exercises a particular power over some man 
or creature. Wherefore dulia, which pays due 
service to a human lord, is a distinct virtue 
from latria, which pays due service to the 
lordship of God. It is, moreover, a species of 
observance, because by observance we honor 
all those who excel in dignity, while dulia 
properly speaking is the reverence of servants 
for their master, dulia being the Greek for 
servitude. 

Reply Obj. 1. Just as religion is called 
piety by way of excellence, inasmuch as God 
is our Father by way of excellence, so again 
latria is called dulia by way of excellence, 
inasmuch as God is our Lord by way of ex- 
cellence. Now the creature does not partake 
of the power to create by reason of which 
latria is due to God : and so this gloss drew 
a distinction, by ascribing latria to God in 
respect of creation, which is not communi- 
cated to a creature, but dulia in respect of 
lordship, which is communicated to a creature. 

Reply Obj. 2. The reason why we love our 
neighbor is God, since that which we love in 
our neighbor through charity is God alone. 
Wherefore the charity with which we love 
God is the same as that with which we love 
our neighbor Yet there aie other friendships 
distinct from charity, in respect of the other 
reasons for which a man is loved. In like man- 
ner, since there is one reason for serving God 
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and another for serving man, and for honoring 
the one or the other, latria and dulia are not 
the same virtue. 

Reply Ohj. 3. Movement towards an image 
as such is referred to the thing represented 
by the image; yet not every movement to- 
wards an image is referred to the image as 
such, and consequently sometimes the move- 
ment to the image differs specifically from 
the movement to the thing. Accordingly we 
must reply that the honor or subjection of 
dulia regards some dignity of a man abso- 
lutely. For though, in respect of that dig- 
nity, man is made to the image or likeness of 
God, yet in showing reverence to a person, one 
does not always refer this to God actually. 

Or we may reply that the movement to- 
wards an image is, after a fashion, towards 
the thing, yet the movement towards the thing 
need not be towards its image. Wherefore 
reverence paid to a person as the image of 
God redounds somew'hat to God; and yet this 
differs from the reverence that is paid to God 
Himself, for this in no way refers to His image. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 
Whether Dulia Has Various Species? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that dulia has various 
species. For by dulia we show honor to our 
neighbor. Now different neighbors are hon- 
ored under different aspects, for instance king, 
father and master, as the Philosopher states 
(Ethic, ix. 2). Since this difference of aspect 
in the object differentiates the species of 
virtue, it seems that dulia is divided into 
specifically different virtues. 

Obj. 2. Further, the mean differs specifi- 
cally from the extremes, as pale differs from 
white and black. Now hyperdulia is appar- 
ently a mean between latria and dulia; for it 
is showm towards creatures having a special 
affinity to God, for instance to the Blessed 
Virgin as being the mother of God. Therefore 
it seems that there are different species of 
dulia, one being simply dulia, the other hyper- 
dulia. 


ObJ. 3. Further, just as in the rational 
creature we find the image of God, for which 
reason it is honored, so loo in the irrational 
creature w'e find the trace of God. Now the 
aspect of likeness denoted by an image differs 
from the aspect conveyed by a trace. There- 
fore we must distinguish a corresponding dif- 
ference of dulia; and all the more since honor 
is shown to certain irrational creatures, as, 
for instance, to the wood of the Holy Cross. 

Om the contrary, Dulia is condivided with 
latria. But latria is not divided into different 
species. Neither therefore is dulia. 

/ answer that, Dulia may be taken in two 
ways. In one way it may be taken in a wide 
sense as denoting reverence paid to anyone on 
account of any kind of excellence, and thus 
it comprises piety and observance, and any 
similar virtue whereby reverence is shown' 
towards a man. Taken in this sense it will 
have parts differing specifically from one an- 
other. In another way it may be taken in a 
strict sense as denoting the reverence of a serv- 
ant for his lord, for dulia signifies servitude, 
as stated above 3). Taken in this sense 
it is not divided into different species, but is 
one of the species of observance, mentioned 
by Tully (De Inv. Rhet. ii), for the reason 
that a servant reveres his lord under one as- 
pect, a soldier his commanding officer under 
another, the disciple his master under another, 
and so on in similar cases. 

Reply Obj. 1. This argument takes dulia 
in a wide sense. 

Reply Obj. 2. Hyperdulia is the highest spe- 
cies of dulia taken in a wide sense, since the 
greatest reverence is that which is due to a 
man by reason of his having an affinity to 
God. 

Reply Obj. 3. Man owes neither subjec- 
tion nor honor to an irrational creature con- 
sidered in itself, indeed all such creatures are 
naturally subject to man. As to the Cross of 
Christ, the honor we pay to it is the same as 
that which we pay to Christ, just as the king’s 
robe receives the same honor as the king him- 
self, according to Damascene (De Fide Or- 
thod. iv) . 


QUESTION 104 
Of Obedience 


(In Six 

We must now consider obedience, under 
which head there are six points of inquiry: 
(1) Whether one man is bound to obey an- 
other? (2j Whether obedience is a special 
virtue? (3) Of its comparison with other 


Articles ) 

virtues; (4) Whether God must be obeyed in 
all things? (5) Whether subjects are bound to 
obey their superiors in all things? (6) Whether 
the faithful are bound to obey the secular 
power ? 
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FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether One Man Is Bound to Obey Another? 

Wc proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that one man is not 
bound to obey another. For nothing should 
be done contrary to the divine ordinance. 
Now God has so ordered that man is ruled by 
his own counsel, according to Ecclus. xv. 14, 
God made man from the beginning, and left 
him in the hand of his own counsel. There* 
fore one man is not bound to obey another. 

Obj. 2. Further, if one man were bound to 
obey another, he would have to look upon the 
will of the person commanding him, as being 
his rule of conduct. Now God’s will alone, 
which is always right, is a rule of human con- 
duct. Therefore man is bound to obey none 
but God. 

Obj. 3. Further, the more gratuitous the 
service the more is it acceptable. Now what 
a man does out of duty is not gratuitous. 
Therefore if a man were bound in duty to 
obey others in doing good deeds, for this very 
reason his good deeds would be rendered less 
acceptable through being done out of obedi- 
ence. Therefore one man is not bound to 
obey another. 

On the contrary. It is prescribed (Heb. 
xiii. 17): Obey your prelates and be subject 
to them. 

I answer that, Just as the actions of natural 
things proceed from natural powers, so do 
human actions proceed from the human will. 
In natural things it behooved the higher to 
move the lower to their actions by the excel- 
lence of the natural power bestowed on them 
by God; and so in human affairs also the 
higher must move the lower by their will in 
virtue of a divinely established authority. 
Now to move by reason and will is to com- 
mand, Wherefore just as in virtue of the 
divinely established natural order the lower 
natural things need to be subject to the move- 
ment of the higher, so too in human affairs, 
in virtue of the order of natural and divine 
law, inferiors are bound to obey their su- 
periors. 

Reply Obj. 1. God left man in the hand of 
his own counsel, not as though it were lawful 
to him to do whatever he will, but because, 
unlike irrational creatures, he is not com- 
pelled by natural necessity to do what he 
ought to do, but is left the free choice pro- 
ceeding from his own counsel. And just as 
he has to proceed on his own counsel in doing 
other things, so too has he in the point of 
obeying his superiors. For Gregory says 
(Moral, xxxv). When we humbly give way to 
another’s voice, we overcome ourselves in our 
own hearts. 
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Reply Obj. 2. The will of God is the first 
rule whereby all rational wills are regulated: 
and to this rule one will approaches more than 
another, according to a divinely appointed 
order. Hence the will of the one man who 
issues a command may be as a second rule 
to the will of this other man who obeys him, 

Reply Obj. 3. A thing may be deemed 
gratuitous in two ways. In one way on the 
part of the deed itself, because, to wit, one 
is not bound to do it ; in another way, on the 
part of the doer, because he does it of his own 
free will. Now a deed is rendered virtuous, 
praiseworthy and meritorious, chiefly accord- 
ing as it proceeds from the will. Wherefore 
although obedience be a duty, if one obey with 
a prompt will, one’s merit is not for that rea- 
son diminished, especially before God, Who 
sees not only the outward deed, but also the 
inward will. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether Obedience Is a Special Virtue? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that obedience is 
not a special virtue. For disobedience is con- 
trary to obedience. But disobedience is a 
general sin, because .Ambrose says ( De Farad. 
viii) that sin is to disobey the divine law. 
Therefore obedience is not a special virtue. 

Obj. 2. Further, every special virtue is 
either theological or moral. But obedience is 
not a theological virtue, since it is not com- 
prised under faith, hope or charity. Nor is it 
a moral virtue, since it does not hold the 
mean between excess and deficiency, for the 
more obedient one is the more is one praised. 
Therefore obedience is not a special virtue. 

Obj. 3. Further, Gregory says (Moral, xxxv) 
that obedience is the more meritorious and 
praiseworthy, the less it holds its own. But 
every special virtue is the more to be praised 
the more it holds its own, since virtue requires 
a man to exercise his will and choice, as stated 
in Ethic, ii. 4. Therefore obedience is not a 
special virtue. 

Obj. 4. Further, virtues differ in species 
according to their objects. Now the object 
of obedience would seem to be the command 
of a superior, of which, apparently, there are 
as many kinds as there are degrees of superi- 
ority. Therefore obedience is a general virtue, 
comprising many special virtues. 

On the contrary, Obedience is reckoned by 
some to be a part of justice, as stated above 
(Q. 80). _ > ; 

/ answer that, A special virtue is assigned 
to all good deeds that have a special reason 
of praise: for it belongs properly to virtue 
to render a deed good. Now obedience to a 
superior is due in accordance with the di- 
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vinely established order of things, as shown 
above (A. 1), and therefore it is a good, 
since good consists in mode, species and order, 
as Augustine states (De IS'atura Boni iii).* 
Again, this act has a special aspect of 
praiseworthiness by reason of its object. 
For while subjects have many obligations 
towards their superiors, this one, that they 
are bound to obey their commands, stands 
out as special among the rest. Wherefore 
obedience is a special virtue, and its spe- 
cific object is a command tacit or express, 
because the superior's will, however it become 
known, is a tacit precept, and a man's obedi- 
ence seems to be all the more prompt, foras- 
much as by obeying he forestalls the express 
command as soon as he understands his su- 
perior's will. 

Reply Ohj. 1. Nothing prevents the one 
same material object from admitting two 
special aspects to which two special virtues 
correspond ; thus a soldier, by defending his 
king's fortress, fulfils both an act of fortitude, 
by facing the danger of death for a good end, 
and an act of justice, by rendering due service 
to his lord. Accordingly the aspect of pre- 
cept, which obedience considers, occurs in acts 
of all virtues, but not in all acts of virtue, 
since not all acts of virtue are a matter of 
precept, as stated above (I-II, Q. 96, A. 3). 
Moreover, certain things are sometimes a 
matter of precept, and pertain to no other 
virtue, such things for instance as are not 
evil except because they are forbidden. Where- 
fore, if obedience be taken in its proper sense, 
as considering formally and intentionally the 
aspect of precept, it will be a special virtue, 
and disobedience a special sin : because in this 
way it is requisite for obedience that one per- 
form an act of justice or of some other virtue 
with the intention of fulfilling a precept; and 
for disobedience that one treat the precept 
with actual contempt. On the other hand, if 
obedience be taken in a wide sense for the 
performance of any action that may be a 
matter of precept, and disobedience for the 
omission of that action through any intention 
whatever, then obedience will be a general 
virtue, and disobedience a general sin. 

Reply Ob]. 2. OIredience is not a theologi- 
cal virtue, for its direct object is not God, but 
the precept of any superior, whether expressed 
or inferred, namely, a simple word of the 
superior, indicating his will, and which the 
obedient subject obeys promptly, according to 
Tit. iii. 1, Admonish them to be subject to 
princes, and to obey at a word, etc. 

It is, however, a moral virtue, since it is a 
part of justice, and it observes the mean be- 
tween excess and deficiency. Excess thereof 
* Cf. P. 1 , Q, r,, A, r,. t Cf. Q. 82. A. 2. 


is measured in respect, not of quantity, but 
of other circumstances, in go far as a man 
obeys either whom he ought not, or in matters 
wherein he ought not to obey, as we have 
stated above regarding religion (Q. 92, A. 2). 
We may also reply that as in justice, excess 
is in the person who retains another’s prop- 
erty, and deficiency in the person who does 
not receive his due, according to the Philoso- 
pher (Ethic. V. 4), so too obedience observes 
the mean between excess on the part of him 
who fails to pay due obedience to his superior, 
since he exceeds in fulfilling his own will, and 
deficiency on the part of the superior, who 
does net receive obedience. Wherefore in this 
way obedience will be a mean between two 
forms of wickedness, as was stated above 
concerning justice (Q. 58, A. 10). 

Reply Obj. 3. Obedience, like every virtue, 
requires the will to be prompt towards its 
proper object, but not towards that which is 
repugnant to it. Now the proper object of 
obedience is a precept, and this proceeds from 
another’s will. Wherefore obedience makes 
a man’s will prompt in fulfilling the will of 
another, the maker, namely, of the precept, 
If that which is prescribed to him is willed by 
him for its own sake apart from its being 
prescribed, as happens in agreeable matters, 
he tends towards it at once by his own will, 
and seems to comply, not on account of the 
precept, but on account of his own will. But 
if that which is prescribed is nowise willed 
for its own sake, but, considered in itself, is 
repugnant to his own will, as happens in dis- 
agreeable matters, then it is quite evident 
that it is not fulfilled except on account of 
the precept. Hence Gregory says (Moral. 
xxxv) that obedience perishes or diminishes 
■when it holds its own in agreeable matters, 
because, to wit, one’s own will seems to tend 
principally, not to the accomplishment of the 
precept, but to the fulfilment of one’s own 
desire; but that it increases in disagreeable 
or difficult matters, because there one’s own 
will tends to nothing beside the precept. Yet 
this must be understood as regards outward 
appearances : for, on the other hand, according 
to the judgment of God, Who searches the 
heart, it may happen that even in agreeable 
matters obedience, while holding its own, is 
none the less praiseworthy, provided the will 
of him that obeys tend no less devotedly f to 
the fulfilment of the precept. 

Reply Obj. 4. Reverence regards directly 
the person that excels : wherefore it admits of 
various species according to the various as- 
pects of excellence. Obedience, on the other 
hand, regards the precept of the person that 
excels, and therefore admits of only one as- 
pect. And since obedience is due to a person’s 
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precept on account of reverence to him, it 
follows that obedience to a man is of one 
species, though the causes from which it pro- 
ceeds differ specifically. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether Obedience Is the Greatest of the Virtues? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that obedience is the 
greatest of the virtues. For it is written (1 
Kings XV. 22) : Obedience is better than sac- 
rifices. Now the offering of sacrifices belongs 
to religion, which is the greatest of all moral 
virtues, as shown above (Q. 81, A. 6). There- 
fore obedience is the greatest of all virtues. 

Obj. 2. Further, Gregory says (Moral. 
xxxv) that obedience is the only virtue that 
ingrafts virtues in the soul and protects them 
when ingrafted. Now the cause is greater than 
the effect. Therefore obedience is greater than 
all the virtues. 

Obj. 3. Further, Gregory says (Moral. 
xxxv) that evil should never be done out of 
obedience: yet sometimes for the sake of 
obedience we should lay aside the good we 
are doing. Now one does not lay aside a thing 
except for something better. Therefore obedi- 
ence, for whose sake the good of other virtues 
is set aside, is better than other virtues. 

On the contrary, Obedience deserves praise 
because it proceeds from charity; for Gregory 
says (Moral, xxxv) that obedience should be 
practiced, not out of servile fear, but from a 
sense of charity, not through fear of punish- 
ment, but through love of justice. Therefore 
charity is a greater virtue than obedience. 

I answer that, Just as sin consists in man 
contemning God and adhering to mutable 
things, so the merit of a virtuous act consists 
in man contemning created goods and adher- 
ing to God as his end. Now the end is greater 
than that which is directed to the end. There- 
fore if a man contemns created goods in order 
that he may adhere to God, his virtue derives 
greater praise from his adhering to God than 
from his contemning earthly things. And so 
those, namely the theological, virtues whereby 
he adheres to God in Himself, are greater than 
the moral virtues, whereby he holds in con- 
tempt some earthly thing in order to adhere 
to God. 

Among the moral virtues, the greater the 
thing which a man contemns that he may ad- 
here to God, the greater the virtue. Now there 
are three kinds of human goods that man may 
contemn for God’s sake. The lowest of these 
are external goods, the goods of the body take 
the middle place, and the highest are the goods 
of the soul ; and among these the chief, in a 
way, is the will, in so far as, by his will, man 


makes use of all other goods. Therefore, prop- 
erly speaking, the virtue of obedience, whereby 
we contemn our own will for God’s sake, is 
more praiseworthy than the other moral vir- 
tues, which contemn other goods for the sake 
of God. 

Hence Gregory says (Moral, xxxv) that 
obedience is rightly preferred to sacrifices, 
because by sacrifices another’s body is slain, 
whereas by obedience we slay our own will. 
Wherefore even any other acts of virtue are 
meritorious befoie God through being per- 
formed out of obedience to God’s will. For 
were one to suffer even martyrdom, or to give 
all one’s goods to the poor, unless one directed 
these things to the fulfilment of the divine 
will, which pertains directly to obedience, they 
could not be meritorious: as neither would 
they be if they were done without charity, 
which cannot exist apart from obedience. For 
it is written (1 John ii. 4, 5); Be who saith 
that he knoweth God, and keepeth not His 
commandments, is a liar . . . btd he that keep- 
eth His word, in him in very deed the charity 
of God is perfected: and this because friends 
have the same likes and dislikes. 

Reply Obj. 1. Obedience proceeds from 
reverence, which pays worship and honor to 
a superior, and in this respect it is contained 
under different virtues, although considered 
in itself, as regarding the aspect of precept, 
it is one special virtue. Accordingly, in so far 
as it proceeds from reverence for a superior, 
it is contained, in a way, under observance; 
while in so far as it proceeds from reverence 
for one’s parents, it is contained under piety ; 
and in so far as it proceeds from reverence for 
God, it comes under religion, and pertains to 
devotion, which is the principal act of religion. 
Wherefore from this point of view it is more 
praiseworthy to obey God than to offer sacri- 
fice, as well as because, in a sacrifice we slay 
another’s body, whereas by obedience we day 
our own will, as Gregory says (loc. cit.). .As 
to the special case in which Samuel spoke, it 
would have been better for Saul to obey God 
than lo offer in sacrifice the fat animals of the 
.A.malekites against the commandment of God. 

Reply Obj. 2. All acts of virtue, in so far 
as they come under a precept, belong to obedi- 
ence. Wherefore according as acts of virtue 
act causally or dispositively towards their 
generation and preservation, obedience is said 
to ingraft and protect all virtues. And yet it 
does not follow that obedience takes prece-’ 
dence of all virtues absolutely, for two reasons.* 
First, because though an act of virtue come 
under a precept, one may nevertheless per- 
form that act of virtue without considering the 
aspect of precept. Consequently, if there be 
any virtue, whose object is naturally prior tc? 
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the precept, that virtue is said to be naturally 
prior to obedience. Such a virtue is faith, 
whereby we come to know the sublime nature 
of divine authority, by reason of which the 
power to command is competent to God. Sec- 
ondly, because infusion of grace and virtues 
may precede, even in point of time, all virtu- 
ous acts : and in this way obedience is not prior 
to all virtues, neither in point of time nor by 
nature. 

Reply Ob}. 3. There are two kinds of good. 
There is that to which we are bound of neces- 
sity. for instance to love God, and so forth; 
and by no means may such a good be set 
aside on account of obedience. But there is 
another good to which man is not bound of 
necessity, and this good we ought sometimes 
to set aside for the sake of obedience to which 
we are bound of necessity, since we ought not 
to do good by falling into sin. Yet as Gregory 
remarks (ibid.), he who forbids his subjects 
any single good, must needs allow them many 
others, lest the souls of those who obey perish 
utterly from starvation, through being de- 
prived of every good. Thus the loss of one 
good may be compensated by obedience and 
other goods. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether God Ought to Be Obeyed in All Things? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that God need not be 
obeyed in all things. For it is written (Matth. 
ix. 30, 31) that Our Lord after healing the two 
blind men commanded them, saying: See that 
no man know this. But they going out spread 
His fame abroad in all that country. Yet they 
are not blamed for so doing. Therefore it 
seems that we are not bound to obey God in 
all things. 

Obj. 2. Further, no one is bound to do any- 
thing contrary to virtue. Now we find that 
God commanded certain things contrary to 
virtue: thus He commanded Abraham to slay 
his innocent son (Gen. xxii) ; and the Jews to 
steal the property of the Egyptians (Exod. xi), 
which things are contrary to justice ; and Osee 
to take to himself a woman who was an adul- 
teress (Osee iii), and this is contrary to 
chastity. Therefore God is not to be obeyed 
in all things. 

Obj. 3. Further, whoever obeys God con- 
forms his will to the divine will even as to 
the thing willed. But we are not bound in all 
things to conform our will to the divine will 
as to the thing willed, as stated above (I-H, 
Q. 19, A. 10). Therefore man is not bound to 
obey God in all things. 

On the contrary, It is written (Exod. 
xxiv. 7) ; All things that the Lord hath spoken 
we will do, and we will be obedient. 
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I answer that, As stated above (A. 1), he 
who obeys is moved by the command of the 
person he obeys, just as natural things are 
moved by their motive causes. Now just as 
God is the first mover of all things that are 
moved naturally, so too is He the first mover 
of all wills, as shown above (I-II, Q. 9, A. 6). 
Therefore just as all natural things are subject 
to the divine motion by a natural necessity, 
so too all wills, by a kind of necessity of jus- 
tice, are bound to obey the divine command. 

Reply Obj. 1. Our Lord in telling the blind 
men to conceal the miracle had no intention 
of binding them with the force of a divine pre- 
cept, but, as Gregory says (Moral, xix), gave 
an example to His servants who follow Him, 
that they might wish to hide their virtue and 
yet that it should be proclaimed against their 
will, in order that others might profit by their 
example. 

Reply Obj. 2. Even as God does nothing 
contrary to nature (since the nature of a thing 
is what God does therein, according to a gloss 
on Rom. xi), and yet does certain things con- 
trary to the wonted course of nature; so too 
God can command nothing contrary to virtue, 
since virtue and rectitude of human will con- 
sist chiefly in conformity with God’s will and 
obedience to His command, although it be 
contrary to the wonted mode of virtue. Ac- 
cordingly, then, the command given to Abra- 
ham to slay his innocent son was not contrary 
to justice, since God is the author of life and 
death. Nor again was it contrary to justice 
that He commanded the Jews to take things 
belonging to the Egyptians, because all things 
are His, and He gives them to whom He will. 
Nor was it contrary to chastity that Osee 
was commanded to take an adulteress, be- 
cause God Himself is the ordainer of human 
generation, and the right manner of inter- 
course with woman is that which He appoints. 
Hence it is evident that the persons aforesaid 
did not sin, either by obeying God or by 
willing to obey Him. 

Reply Obj. 3. Though man is not always 
bound to will what God wills, yet he is always 
bound to will what God wills him to will. This 
comes to man’s knowledge chiefly through 
God’s command, wherefore man is bound to 
obey God's commands in all things. 

FIFTH ARTICLE 

WhetKer Subjects Are Bound to Obey 
Their Superiors in All Things? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that subjects are 
bound to obey their superiors in all things. 
For the Apostle says (Coloss. iii. 20) : Chil- 
dren, obey your parents in all things, and 
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farther on (verse 22): Servants, obey in all 
things your masters according to the flesh. 
Therefore in like manner other subjects are 
bound to obey their superiors in all things. 

Obj. 2. Further, superiors stand between 
God and their subjects, according to Deut. 
V. 5, 1 was the mediator and stood between 
the Lord and you at that time, to show you 
His words. Now there is no going from ex- 
treme to extreme, except through that which 
stands between. Therefore the commands of 
a superior must be esteemed the commands of 
God, wherefore the Apostle says (Gal. iv. 14) : 
You .. . received me as an angel of God, even 
as Christ Jesus and (1 Thess. ii. 13): When 
you had received of us the word of the hearing 
of God, you received it, not as the word of 
men, but, as it is indeed, the word of God. 
Therefore as man is bound to obey God in all 
things, so is he bound to obey his superiors. 

Obj. 3. Further, just as religious in making 
their profession take vows of chastity and 
poverty, so do they also vow obedience. Now 
a religious is bound to observe chastity and 
poverty in all things. Therefore he is also 
bound to obey in all things. 

On the contrary. It is written (.\cts v. 29) : 
We ought to obey God rather than men. Now 
sometimes the things commanded by a su- 
perior are against God. Therefore superiors 
are not to be obeyed in all things. 

I answer that. As stated above (AA. 1, 4), 
he who obeys is moved at the bidding of the 
person who commands him, by a certain neces- 
sity of justice, even as a naural thing is moved 
through the power of its mover by a natural 
necessity. That a natural thing be not moved 
by its mover, may happen in two ways. First, 
on account of a hindrance arising from the 
stronger power of some other mover ; thus 
wood is not burnt by fire if a stronger force 
of water intervene. Secondly, through lack 
of order in the movable with regard to its 
mover, since, though it is subject to the latter’s 
action in one respect, yet it is not subject 
thereto in every respect. Thus, a humor is 
sometimes subject to the action of heat, as 
regards being heated, but not as regards being 
dried up or consumed. In like manner there 
are two reasons, for which a subject may not 
be bound to obey his superior in all things. 
First on account of the command of a higher 
power. For as a gloss says on Rom. xiii. 2, 
They that resist (Vulg., — He that resisteth) 
the power, resist the ordinance of God (cf. 
S. Augustine, De Verb. Dom. viii). If a com- 
missioner issue an order, are you to comply, 
if it is contrary to the bidding of the pro- 
consult .[gain if the proconsul command one 
thing, and the emperor another, will you hesi- 
tata to disregard the former and serve the 


latter? Therefore if the emperor commands 
one thing and God another, you must disre- 
gard the former and obey God. Secondly, a 
subject is not bound to obey his superior, if 
the latter command him to do something 
wherein he is not subject to him. For Seneca 
says (De Beneficiis iii) : It is wrong to sup- 
pose that slavery falls upon the whole man: 
for the better part of him is excepted. His 
body is subjected and assigned to his master, 
but his soul is his own. Consequently in mat- 
ters touching the internal movement of the 
will man is not bound to obey his fellow-man, 
but God alone. 

Nevertheless man is bound to obey his fel- 
low-man in things that have to be done ex- 
ternally by means of the body: and yet, since 
by nature all men are equal, he is not bound 
to obey another man in matters touching the 
nature of the body, for instance in those re- 
lating to the support of his body or the beget- 
ting of his children. Wherefore servants are 
not bound to obey their masters, nor children ' 
their parents, in the question of contracting 
marriage or of remaining in the state of vir- 
ginity or the like. But in matters concerning 
the disposal of actions and human affairs, a 
subject is bound to obey his superior within 
the sphere of his authority; for instance a 
soldier must obey his general in matters re- 
lating to war, a servant his master in matters 
touching the execution of the duties of his 
service, a son his father in matters relating 
to the conduct of his life and the care of the 
household ; and so forth. 

Reply Obj. 1. When the Apostle says in all 
things, he refers to matters within the sphere 
of a father's or master’s authority. 

Reply Obj. 2. Man is subject to God sim- 
ply as regards all things, both internal and 
external, wherefore he is bound to obey Him 
in all things. On the other hand, inferiors are 
not subject to their superiors in all things, 
but only in certain things and in a particular 
way, in respect of which the superior stands 
between God and his subjects, whereas in 
respect of other matters the subject is im- 
mediately under God, by Whom he is taught 
either by the natural or by the written law. 

Reply Obj. 3. Religious profess obedience 
as to the regular mode of life, in respect of 
which they are subject to their superiors: 
wherefore they are bound to obey in those 
matters only which may belong to the regular 
mode of life, and this obedience suffices for 
salvation. If they be willing to obey even in 
other matters, this will belong to the super- 
abundance of perfection ; provided, however, 
such things be not contrary to God or to the 
rule they profess, for obedience in this case 
would be unlawful. 
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Accordingly we may dibtinguish a threefold 
obedience; one, sufficient for salvation, and 
conshting in obeying when one is bound to 
obey: secondly, perfect obedience, which obey:, 
in all things lawful; thirdly, indiscreet obedi- 
ence, which obeys even in matters unlawful. 

SIXTH ARTICLE 

Whether Christians Are Bound to Obey 
the Secular Power? 

IVe proceed thin to the Sixth Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that Christians are 
not Ijound to obey the secular power. For a 
gloss on -Matth. .xvii. 25, Thett the children are 
free, says: // in every kingdom the children 
of the king who hold', sway over that kingdom 
are free, then the children of that King, under 
IbV/asc iveay are all kingdoms, should be free 
in every kingdom. Now Christians, by their 
faith in Chris.?, are made children of God, 
according to John i. ]2: He gave them power 
to be made the sons of God, to them that be- 
lieve in His name. Therefore they are not 
bound to obey the secular power. 

Obj. 2. Further, it is written (Rom. vii. 4) : 
Fo/i , . , arc become dead to the law by the 
body of Christ, and the law mentioned here 
is the divine law of the Old Testament. Now 
human law whereby men are subject to the 
secular power is of less account than the di- 
vine law of the Old Testament. Much more, 
therefore, since they have become members 
of Christ’s body, are men freed from the law 
of subjection, whereby they were under the 
power of .secular princes. 

Obj. 3. Further, men are not bound to 
obey robbers, who oppress them with violence. 
Now, Augustine says (De Civ. Dei iv) : With- 
out justice, what else is a kingdom but a huge 
robbery? Since therefore the authority of 
secular princes is frequently exercised with 
injustice, or owes its origin to some unjust 
usurpation, it seems that Christians ought not 
to obey secular princes. 

On the contrary. It is written (Tit. iii. 1) : 


Admonish them to be subject to princes and 
powers, and (1 Pet. ii. 13, 14) ; Be ye sub- 
ject . . . to every human creature for God’s 
sake: whether it be to the king as excelling, 
or to governors as sent by him. 

I answer that. Faith in Christ is the origin 
and cause of justice, according to Rom. iii. 22, 
The justice of God by faith of Jesus Christ: 
wherefore faith in Christ does not void the 
order of justice, but strengthens it. Now the 
order of justice requires that subjects obey 
their superiors, else the stability' of human 
affairs would cease. Hence faith in Christ 
does not excu.^-e the faithful from the obliga- 
tion of obeying secular princes. 

Reply Obj. 1. As stated above (A. 5). the 
subjection whereby one man is bound to an- 
other regards the body ; not the soul, which 
retains its liberty. Now, in this state of life 
we are freed by the grace of Christ from de- 
fects of the soul, but not from defects of the 
body, as the .\postle declares by saying of 
himself (Rom. vii. 23) that in his mind he 
served the law of God, but in his flesh the law' 
of sin. Wherefore those that are made chil- 
dren of God by grace are free from the spir- 
itual bondage of sin, but not from the bodily 
bondage, whereby they are held bound to 
earthly masters, as a gloss observes on 1 Tim. 
vi. 1, Whosoever are servants under the yoke, 
etc. 

Reply Obj. 2. The Old Law' was a figure 
of the New Testament, and therefore it had 
to cease on the advent of truth. And the com- 
parison with human law does not stand, be- 
cause thereby one man is subject to another. 
Yet man is bound by divine law to obey his 
fellow-man. 

Reply Obj. 3. Man is bound to obey secu- 
lar princes in so far as this is required by the 
order of justice. Wherefore if the prince’s 
authority is not just but usurped, or if he 
commands what is unjust, his subjects are not 
bound to obey him, except perhaps acci- 
dentally, in order to avoid scandal or danger. 


QUESTION 105 
Of Disobedience 

(In Two Articles) 


We must now consider disobedience, under 
which head there are two points of inquiry: 
(1) Whether it is a mortal sin? (2) Whether 
it is the most grievous of sins? 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether Disobedience Is a Mortal Sin? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 
Objection 1. It seems that disobedience is 


not a mortal sin. For every sin is a disobedi- 
ence, as appears from Ambrose’s definition 
given above (Q. 104, A. 2, Obj. 1). Therefore 
if disobedience were a mortal sin, every sin 
would be mortal. 

Obj. 2. Further, Gregory says (Moral. 
xxxi) that disobedience is born of vainglory. 
But vainglory is not a mortal sin. Neither 
therefore is disobedience. 
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Obj. 3. Further, a person is said to be 
disobedient when he does not fulfil a superi- 
or’s command. But superiors often issue so 
many commands that it is seldom, if ever, 
possible to fulfil them. Therefore if disobedi- 
ence were a mortal sin. it would follow that 
man cannot avoid mortal sin, which is absurd. 
Wherefore disobedience is not a mortal sin. 

On the contrary, The sin of disobedience 
to parents is reckoned (Rom. i. 30: 2 Tim. 
iii. 2) among other mortal sins. 

7 answer that, As staled above (Q. 24, A. 12 : 
I-II, Q. 72, A. 5: Q. S8, A. 1), a mortal sin is 
one that is contrary to charity which is the 
cause of spiritual life. Now bj' charity we 
love God and our neighbor. The charity of 
God requires that we obey His command- 
ments, as stated above (Q. 24, .-V. 12). There- 
fore to be disobedient to the commandments 
of God is a mortal sin, because it is contrary 
to the love of God. 

Again, the commandments of God contain 
the precept of obedience to superiors. Where- 
fore also disobedience to the commands of a 
superior is a mortal sin, as being contrary to 
the love of God, according to Rom. xiii. 2, 
He that resistcth the power, resistcth the or- 
dinance oj God. It is also contrary to the 
love of our neighbor, as it withdraws from the 
superior who is our neighbor the obedience 
that is his due. 

Reply Obj. 1. The definition given by •'\m- 
bro.se refers to mortal sin, which has the 
character of perfect sin. \’enial sin is not dis- 
obedience, because it is not contrary to a 
precept, but beside it. Nor again is every 
mortal sin disobedience, properly and essen- 
tially, but only when one contemns a precept, 
since moral acts take their species from the 
end. And when a thing is done contrary to a 
precept, not in contempt of the precept, but 
with some other purpose, it is not a sin of 
disobedience except materially, and belongs 
formally to another species of sin. 

Reply Obj. 2 . Vainglory desires display of 
excellence. And since it seems to point to a 
certain excellence that one be not subject to 
another’s command, it follows that disobedi- 
ence arises from vainglory. But there is noth- 
ing to hinder mortal sin from arising out of 
venial sin, since venial sin is a disposition to 
mortal. 

Reply Obj. 3. No one is bound to do the 
impossible: wherefore if a superior makes a 
heap of precepts and lays them upon his sub- 
jects, so that they are unable to fulfil them, 
they are excused from sin. Wherefore su- 
periors should refrain from making a multi- 
tude of precepts. 
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SECOND ARTICLE 
Whether Disobedience 1$ the Most Grievous of Sins? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that disobedience is 
the most grievous of sins. For it is written 
(1 Kings .x\-. 23) : It is like the sin oj witch- 
craft to rebel, and like the crime oj idolatry 
to refuse to obey. But idolatry is the most 
grievous of sins, as stated above (Q. 94, A. 3). 
Therefore disobedience is the most grievous 
of sins. 

Obj. 2. Further, the sin against the Holy 
Ghost is one that removes the obstacles of 
sin, as stated above (Q. 14, A. 2). Now dis- 
obedience makes a man contemn a precept 
which, more than anything, prevents a man 
from sinning. Therefore disobedience is a sin 
against the Holy Ghost, and consequently is 
the most grievous of sins. 

Obj. 3. Further, the .Apostle says (Rom. 
V. 19) that by the disobedience of one man, 
many were made sinners. Now the cause is 
seemingly greater than its effect. Therefore 
disobedience seems to be a more grievous sin 
than the others that are caused thereby. 

On the contrary. Contempt of the com- 
mander is a more grievous sin than contempt 
of his command. Now' some sins are against 
the very person of the commander, such as 
blasphemy and murder. Therefore disobedi- 
ence is not the most grievous of sins. 

I answer that. Not ever}' disobedience is 
equally a sin : for one disobedience may be 
greater than another, in two ways. First, 
on the part of the superior commanding, since, 
although a man should take every care to obey 
each superior, yet it is a greater duty to obey 
a higher than a lower authority, in sign of 
which the command of a lower authority is 
set aside if it be contrary to the command of 
a higher authority. Consequently the higher 
the person who commands, the more grievous 
is it to disobey him : so that it is more grie\’Ous 
to disobey God than man. Secondly, on the 
part of the things commanded. For the per- 
son commanding does not equally desire the 
fulfilment of all his commands: since every 
such person desires above all the end, and that 
w'hich is nearest to the end, Wherefore dis- 
obedience is the more grievous, according as 
the unfulfilled commandment is more in the 
intention of the person commanding. As to 
the commandments of God, it is evident that 
the greater the good commanded, the more 
grievous the disobedience of that comihand- 
ment, because since God's will is essentially 
directed to the good, the greater the good, 
the more does God wish it to be fulfilled. Con- 
sequently he that disobeys the commandment 
of the love of God sins more grievously than 
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one who disobeys the commandment of the 
love of our neighbor. On the other hand, man’s 
will is not always directed to the greater good : 
hence, when we are bound by a mere precept 
of man, a sin is more grievous, not through 
setting aside a greater good, but through set- 
ting aside that which is more in the intention 
of the person commanding. 

Accordingly the various degrees of dis- 
obedience must correspond with the various 
degrees of precepts: because the disobedience 
in which there is contempt of God’s precept, 
from the very nature of disobedience is more 
grievous than a sin committed against a man, 
apart from the latter being a disobedience to 
God. i\nd I say this because whoever sins 
against his neighbor acts also against God’s 
commandment. — And if the divine precept be 
contemned in a yet graver matter, the sin is 
still more grievous. The disobedience that 
contains contempt of a man’s precept is less 
grievous than the sin which contemns the man 
who made the precept, because reverence for 
the person commanding should give rise to 
reverence for his command. In like manner 
a sin that directly involves contempt of God, 
such as blasphemy, or the like, is more griev- 
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ous (even if we mentally separate the dis- 
obedience from the sin) than would be a sin 
involving contempt of God’s commandment 
alone. 

Reply Obj. 1. This comparison of Samuel’s 
is one, not of equality but of likeness, because 
disobedience redounds to the contempt of God, 
just as idolatry does, though the latter does 
so more. 

Reply Obj. 2. Not every disobedience is a 
sin against the Holy Ghost, but only that to 
which obstinacy is added; for it is not the 
contempt of any obstacle to sin that consti- 
tutes sin against the Holy Ghost, else the con- 
tempt of any good would be a sin against 
the Holy Ghost, since any good may hinder a 
man from committing sin. The sin against the 
Holy Ghost consists in the contempt of those 
goods which lead directly to repentance and 
the remission of sins. 

Reply Obj. 3. The first sin of our first 
parent, from which sin was transmitted to all 
men, was not disobedience considered as a 
special sin, but pride, from which the man 
proceeded to disobey. Hence the Apostle in 
these words seems to take disobedience in its 
relation to every sin. 
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QUESTION 106 

Of Thankfulness or Gratitude 

(In Six Articles) 


We must now consider thankfulness or grati- 
tude, and ingratitude. Concerning thankfulness 
there are six points of inquiry: (1) Whether 
thankfulness is a special virtue distinct from 
other virtues? (2) Who owes more thanks to 
God, the innocent or the penitent? (3) Whether 
man is always bound to give thanks for human 
favors? (4) Whether thanksgiving should be 
deferred? (5) Whether thanksgiving should 
be measured according to the favor received 
or the disposition of the giver? (6) Whether 
one ought to pay back more than one has re- 
ceived ? 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether Thankfulness Is a Special Virtue, 
Distinct from Other Virtues? 

JVe proceed thus to the First Article : — 
Objection 1. It seems that thankfulness is 
not a special virtue, distinct from other vir- 
tues. For we have received the greatest bene- 
fits from God, and from our parents. Now 
the honor which we pay to God in return be- 
longs to the virtue of religion, and the honor 
with which we repay our parents belongs to 
the virtue of piety. Therefore thankfulness or 
gratitude is not distinct from the other virtues. 


Obj. 2. Further, proportionate repayment 
belongs to commutative justice, according to 
the Philosopher (Ethic, v. 4). Now the pur- 
pose of giving thanks is repayment (ibid.). 
Therefore thanksgiving, which belongs to 
gratitude, is an act of justice. Therefore grati- 
tude is not a special virtue, distinct from other 
virtues. 

Obj. 3. Further, acknowledgment of favor 
received is requisite for the preservation of 
friendship, according to the Philosopher 
(Ethic, viii. 13; ix. 1). Now friendship is 
associated with all the virtues, since they are 
the reason for which man is loved. Therefore 
thankfulness or gratitude, to which it belongs 
to repay favors received, is not a special vir- 
tue. 

On the contrary, Tully reckons thankful- 
ness a special part of justice ( De Inv. Rhet. ii) . 

I answer that, As stated above (I-II, Q. 60, 
A. 3), the nature of the debt to be paid must 
needs vary according to various causes giving 
rise to the debt, yet so that the greater always 
includes the lesser. Now the cause of debt 
is found primarily and chiefly in God, in that 
He is the first principle of all our goods : sec- 
ondarily it is found in our father, because he 
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is the proximate principle of our begetting 
and upbringing : thirdly it is found in the 
person that excels in dignity, from whom gen- 
eral favors proceed; fourthly it is found in 
a benefactor, from whom we have received 
particular and private favors, on account of 
which we are under particular obligation to 
him. 

Accordingly, since what we owe God, or our 
father, or a person excelling in dignity, is not 
the same as what we owe a benefactor from 
whom we have received some particular favor, 
it follows that after religion, whereby we pay 
God due worship, and piety, whereby we wor- 
ship our parents, and observance, whereby 
we worship persons excelling in dignity, there 
is thankfulness or gratitude, whereby we give 
thanks to our benefactors. And it is distinct 
from the foregoing virtues, just as each of 
these is distinct from the one that precedes, 
as falling short thereof. 

Reply Ob]. 1. Just as religion is super- 
excelling piety, so is it e.xcelling thankfulness 
or gratitude ; wherefore giving thanks to God 
was reckoned above (Q. 83, A. 17) among 
things pertaining to religion. 

Reply Ob]. 2. Proportionate repayment 
belongs to commutative justice, when it an- 
swers to the legal due ; for instance when it is 
contracted that so much be paid for so much. 
But the repayment that belongs to the virtue 
of thankfulness or gratitude answers to the 
moral debt, and is paid spontaneously. Hence 
thanksgiving is less thankful when compelled, 
as Seneca observes (De Beneficiis iii). 

Reply Ob]. 3. Since true friendship is based 
on virtue, whatever there is contrary to virtue 
in a friend is an obstacle to friendship, and 
whatever in him is virtuous is an incentive to 
friendship. In this way friendship is preserved 
by repayment of favors, although repayment 
of favors belongs specially to the virtue of 
gratitude. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether the Innocent Is More Bound to Give 
Thanks to God than the Penitent? 

We proceed thus to the Second .Article : — 

Ob]ection 1. It seems that the innocent is 
more bound to give thanks to God than the 
penitent. For the greater the gift one has 
received from God, the more is one bound 
to give Him thanks. Now the gift of inno- 
:ence is greater than that of justice restored. 
Therefore it seems that the innocent is more 
oound to give thanks to God than the peni- 
tent. 

Ob]. 2. Further, a man owes love to his 
oenefactor just as he owes him gratitude. Now 

* Vulg ., — To zvhom less is forgiven, he loveth less. 
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Augustine says (Conj. ii) : What man, weigh- 
ing his own infirmity, would dare to ascribe 
his purity and innocence to his own strength ; 
that so he should love Thee the less, as if he 
had less needed Thy mercy, whereby Thou 
remittest sins to those that turn to Thee? 
And farther on he says: And for this let him 
love Thee as much, yea and more, since by 
Whom he sees me to have been recovered from 
such deep torpor of sin, by Him he sees him- 
self to have been from the like torpor of sin 
preserved. Therefore the innocent is also more 
bound to give thanks than the penitent. 

Ob]. 3. Further, the more a gratuitous favor 
is continuous, the greater the thanksgiving 
due for it. Now the favor of divine grace is 
more continuous in the innocent than in the 
penitent. For Augustine says (ibid.): To Thy 
grace I ascribe it, and to Thy mercy, that 
Thou hast melted away my sins as it were ice. 
To Thy grace / ascribe also whatsoever I have 
not done of evil; for what might I not have 
done? ... Fee, all I confess to have been for- 
given me, both what evils I committed by my 
own wilfulness, and what by Thy guidance t 
committed not. Therefore the innocent is more 
bound to give thanks than the penitent. 

On the contrary, It is written (Luke 
vii. 43) : To whom more is forgiven, he loveth 
more.*- Therefore for the same reason he is 
bound to greater thanksgiving. 

I answer that. Thanksgiving (gratiarum 
actio) in the recipient corresponds to the 
favor (gratia) of the giver: so that when there 
is greater favor on the part of the giver, 
greater thanks are due on the part of the re- 
cipient. Now a favor is something bestowed 
gratis: wherefore on the part of the giver the 
favor may be greater on two counts. First, 
owing to the quantity of the thing given : and 
in this way the innocent owes greater thanks- 
giving, because he receives a greater gift from 
God, also, absolutely speaking, a more con- 
tinuous gift, other things being equal. Sec- 
ondly, a favor may be said to be greater, be- 
cause it is given more gratuitously : and in 
this sense the penitent is more bound to give 
thanks than the innocent, because what he 
receives from God is more gratuitously given : 
since, whereas he was deserving of punish- 
ment, he has received grace. Wherefore, al- 
though the gift bestowed on the innocent is, 
considered absolutely, greater, yet the ^ft 
bestowed on the penitent is greater in relation 
to him : even as a small gift bestowed on_ a 
poor man is greater to him than a great gift 
is to a rich man. And since actions are about 
singulars, in matters of action, we have to 
take note of what is such here and now, rather 
than of what is such absolutely, as the Phi- 
(Verse 47). 
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losopher observes (Ethic, iii) in treating of 
the voluntary and the involuntary. 

This suffiices for the Replies to the Objec- 
tions. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether a Man Is Bound to Give Thanks 
to Every Benefactor? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that a man is not 
bound to give thanks to every benefactor. 
For a man may Ijenefit himself just as he may 
harm himself, according to Ecclus. xiv. S, ffe 
that is evil to himself, to whom will he be 
good? But a man cannot thank himself, since 
thanksgiving seems to pass from one person 
to another. Therefore thanksgiving is not due 
to every benefactor. 

Obj. 2. Further, gratitude is a repayment 
of an act of grace. But some favors are 
granted without grace, and are rudely, slowly 
and grudgingly given. Therefore gratitude is 
not always due to a benefactor. 

Obj. 3. Further, no thanks are due to one 
who works for his own profit. But sometimes 
people bestow favors for their own profit. 
Therefore thanks are not due to them. 

Obj. 4. Further, no thanks are due to a 
slave, for all that he is belongs to his master. 
Yet sometimes a slave does a good turn to his 
master. Therefore gratitude is not due to every 
benefactor. 

Obj. 5. Further, no one is bound to do 
what he cannot do equitably and advan- 
tageously. Now it happens at times that the 
benefactor is very well off, and it would be 
of no advantage to him to be repaid for a 
favor he has bestowed. Again it happens some- 
times that the benefactor from being virtuous 
has become wicked, so that it would not seem 
equitable to repay him. Also the recipient of a 
favor may be a poor man, and is quite unable 
to repay. Therefore seemingly a man is not 
always bound to repayment for favors received. 

Obj. 6. Further, no one is bound to do for 
another what is inexpedient and hurtful to 
him. Now sometimes it happens that repay- 
ment of a favor would be hurtful or useless 
to the person repaid. Therefore favors are 
not always to be repaid by gratitude. 

On the contrary. It is written (1 Thess. 
V. 18) ; In all things give thanks. 

I answer that, Every effect turns naturally 
to its cause; w’herefore Dionysius says (Div. 
Norn, i) that God turns all things to Himself, 
because He is the cause of all: for the effect 
must needs always be directed to thc' end of 
the agent. Now it is evident that a benefactor, 
as such, is cause of the beneficiary. Hence the 
natural order requires that he who has re- 
ceived a favor should, by repaying the favor, 
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turn to his benefactor according to the mode 
of each. And, as stated above with regard to 
a father (Q. 31, A. 3 ; Q. 101, A. 2), a man 
owes his benefactor, as such, honor and rever- 
ence, since the latter stands to him in the re- 
lation of principle; but accidentally he owes 
him assistance or support, if he need it. 

Reply Obj. 1. In the words of Seneca (De 
Benef. v), just as a man is liberal who gives 
not to himself but to others, and gracious who 
forgives not himself but others, and merciful 
who is moved, not by his own misfortunes but 
by another’s, so too, no man confers a favor 
on himself, he is but following the bent of his 
nature, which moves hint to resist what hurts 
him, and to seek what is profitable. Where- 
fore in things that one does for oneself, there 
is no place for gratitude or ingratitude, since 
a man cannot deny himself a thing except by 
keeping it. Nevertheless things which are 
properly spoken of in relation to others are 
spoken of metaphorically in relation to one- 
self, as the Philosopher states regarding jus- 
tice (Ethic. V. 11), in so far, to wit, as the 
various parts of man are considered as though 
they were various persons. 

Reply Obj. 2. It is the mark of a happy 
disposition to see good rather than evil. 
Wherefore if someone has conferred a favor, 
not as he ought to have conferred it, the re- 
cipient should not for that reason withhold 
his thanks. Yet he owes less thanks, than if 
the favor had been conferred duly, since in 
fact the favor is less, for, as Seneca remarks 
(De Bcncf. ii.) promptness enhances, delay 
discounts a favor. 

Reply Obj. 3. .^s Seneca observes (De 

Benef. vi.), it matters much whether a person 
docs a kindness to tis for his own sake, or for 
ours, or for both his and ours. He that con- 
siders himself only, and benefits because he 
cannot otherwise benefit himself, seems to me 
like a man who seeks fodder for his cattle. 
And farther on : If he has done it for me in 
common with himself, having both of us in 
his mind, I am ungrateful and not merely 
unjust, unless I rejoice that what was profit- 
able to him is profitable to me also. It is the 
height of malevolence to refuse to recognize 
a kindness, unless the giver has been the loser 
thereby. 

Reply Obj. 4. As Seneca observes (De 
Benef. iii), when a slave does what is wont 
to be demanded of a slave, it is part of his 
service: when he does more than a slave is 
bound to do, it is a favor: for as soon as he 
does anything from a motive of friendship, if 
indeed that be his motive, it is no longer called 
service. Wherefore gratitude is due even to 
a slave, when he does more than his duty. 

Reply Obj. 5. A poor man is certainly not 
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ungrateful if he does what he can. For since 
kindness depends on the heart rather than 
on the deed, so too gratitude depends chiefly 
on the heart. Hence Seneca says ( De Bene], 
ii) : Who receives a javor gratefully, has al- 
ready begun to pay it back: and that we are 
grateful for favors received should be shown 
by the outpourings of the heart, not only in 
his hearing but everywhere. From this it is 
evident that however well off a man may be, 
it is possible to thank him for his kindness 
by showing him reverence and honor. Where- 
fore the Philosopher says (Ethic, viii. 14): 
He that abounds should be repaid with honor, 
he that is in want should be repaid with 
money: and Seneca writes (De Bcncf. vi) : 
There are many ways of repaying those who 
are well off, whatever we happen to owe them; 
such as good advice, frequent fellowship, af- 
fable and pleasant conversation without flat- 
tery. Therefore there is no need for a man 
to desire neediness or distress in his benefactor 
before repaying his kindness, because, as Sen- 
eca says (De Benef. vi), it were inhuman to 
desire this in one from whom yon have re- 
ceived no favor ; how much more so to desire 
it in one whose kindness has made you his 
debtor I 

If, however, the benefactor has lapsed from 
virtue, nevertheless he should be repaid ac- 
cording to his state, that he may return to 
virtue if possible. But if he be so wicked as 
to be incurable, then his heart has changed, 
and consequently no repayment is due for his 
kindness, as heretofore. .And yet, as far as it 
is possible without sin, the kindness he has 
shown should be held in memory, as the 
Philosopher says (Ethic, ix. 3). 

Reply Obj. 6. As staled in the preceding 
reply, repayment of a favor depends chiefly 
on the affection of the heart : wherefore repay- 
ment should be made in such a way as to 
prove most beneficial. If, however, through 
the benefactor’s carelessness it prove detri- 
mental to him, this is not imputed to the per- 
son who repays him, as Seneca observes (De 
Benef. vii) : It is my duty to repay, and not 
to keep back and safeguard my repayment. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether a Mon Is Bound to Repay a Favor at Once? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth .Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that a man is bound 
to repay a favor at once. For r\e are bound 
to restore at once what we owe, unless the 
term be fixed. Now there is no term pre- 
scribed for the repayment of favors, and yet 
this repayment is a duty, as stated above 
(A. 3). Therefore a man is bound to repay 
a favor at once. 
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Obj. 2. Further, a good action would seem 
to be all the more praiseworthy according as 
it is done with greater earnestness. Now 
earnestness seems to make a man do his duty 
without any delay. Therefore it is apparently 
more praiseworthy to repay a favor at once. 

Obj. 3. Further, Seneca says (De Benef. 
ii) that it is proper to a benefactor to act 
freely and quickly. Now repayment ought 
to equal the favor received. Therefore it 
should be done at once. 

On the contrary, Seneca says (De Benef. 
iv) : He that hastens to repay, is animated 
with a sense, not of gratitude but of indebt- 
edness. 

I answer that, Just as in conferring a favor 
two things are to be considered, namely, the 
affection of the heart and the gift, so also 
must these things be considered in repaying 
the favor. As regards the affection of the 
heart, repayment should be made at once, 
wherefore Seneca says (De Benef. ii) ; Do you 
wish to repay a favor? Receive it graciously. 
As regards the gift, one ought to wait until 
such a time as will be convenient to the bene- 
factor. In fact, if instead of choosing a con- 
venient time, one wished to repay at once, 
favor for favor, it would not seem to be a 
virtuous, but a constrained repayment. For, 
as Seneca observes (De Benef. iv), he that 
wishes to repay too soon, is an unwilling 
debtor, and an unwilling debtor is ungrateful. 

Reply Obj. \. A legal debt must be paid 
at once, else the equality of justice would not 
be preserved, if one kept another’s property 
without his consent. But a moral debt de- 
pends on the equity of the debtor: and there- 
fore it should be repaid in due time according 
as the rectitude of virtue demands. 

Reply Obj. 2. Earnestness of the will is 
not virtuous unless it be regulated by reason ; 
wherefore it is not praiseworthy to forestall 
the proper time through earnestness. 

Reply Obj. 3. Favors also should be con- 
ferred at a convenient time, and one should 
no longer delay when the convenient time 
comes ; and the same is to be observed in 
repaying favors. 

FIFTH ARTICLE 

Whefher in Giving Thanks We Should Look at the 
Benefactor's Disposition or at the Deed? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that in repaying 
favors w'e sliould not look at the benefactoF^S 
disposition but at the deed. For repayment is 
due to beneficence, and beneficence consists 
in deeds, as the word itself denotes. There- 
fore in repaying favors we should look at the 
deed. 
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OdJ. 2. Further, thanksgiving, wriereby 
we repay favors, is a pan of justice. But 
justice considers equality between giving and 
taking. Therefore also in repaying favors we 
should consider the deed rather than the dis- 
position of the benefactor. 

Ob). 3. Further, no one can consider what 
he does not know. Now God alone knows the 
interior disposition. Therefore it is impos- 
sible to repaj a favor according to the bene- 
factor's disposition. 

On the contrary, Seneca says ( De Benrj 
ij ; TFe are sometime:: under a greater obliga- 
tion to one icho has given little uith a large 
heart, and has bcstoived a small favor, yet 
■a'illingly. 

/ answer that. The repayment of a favor 
may belong to three virtue^, namely, justice, 
gratitude and friendship. It belongs to jus- 
tice when the repayment has the character 
of a legal debt, as in a loan and the like : and 
in such cases repayment must be made ac- 
cording to the quantity received. 

On the other hand, repayment of a favor 
belongs, though in different ways, to friend- 
ship and likewise to the virtue of gratitude 
when it has the character of a moral debt. 
For in the repayment of friendship we have 
to consider the cause of friendship; so that 
in the friendship that is based on the useful, 
repayment should be made according to the 
usefulness accruing from the favor conferred, 
and in the friendship ba=ed on virtue repay- 
ment should be made with regard for the 
choice or disposition of the giver, since this 
is the chief requisite of virtue, as stated in 
Ethic, viii. 13. And likewise, since gratitude 
regards the favor inasmuch as it is bestowed 
gratis, and this regards the disposition of the 
giver, it follow’S again that repayment of a 
favor depends more on the disposition of the 
giver than on the effect. 

Reply Ob). 1. Every moral act depends on 
the will. Hence a kindly action, in so far as 
it is praiseworthy and is deserving of gratitude, 
consists materially in the thing done, but 
formally and chiefly in the will. Hence Seneca 
says (De Benef. i) : A kindly action consists 
not in deed or gift, but in the disposition of 
the giver or doer. 

Reply Ohf. 2. Gratitude is a part of jus- 
tice. not indeed as a species is part of a genus, 
but by a kind of reduction to the genus of jus- 
tice, as stated above (Q. 80). Hence it does 
not follow that we shall find the same kind of 
debt in both virtues. 

Reply Ohf. 3. God alone sees man’s dis- 
position in itself : but in so far as it is shown 
by certain signs, man also can know it. It is 
thus that a benefactor’s disposition is known 
by the way in which he does the kindly ac- 
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tion, for instance through his doing it joy- 
fully and readily. 

SIXTH ARTICLE 

Whether the Repayment of Gratitude Should 
Surpass the Favor Received? 

We proceed thus to the Sixth Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that there is no need 
for the repayment of gratitude to surpass the 
favor received. For it is not possible to make 
even equal repayment to some, for instance, to 
one's parents, as the Philosopher states (Ethic. 
viii. 14 1 . Now virtue does not attempt the 
impossible. Therefore gratitude for a favor 
does not tend to something yet greater. 

Obj. 2. Further, if one person repays an- 
other more than he has received by his favor, 
by that very fact he gives him something in 
his turn, as it were. But the latter owes him 
repa\’ment for the favor which in his turn 
the former has conferred on him. Therefore 
he that first conferred a favor will be bound 
to a yet greater repayment, and so on indefi- 
nitely. Now virtue does not strive at the 
indefinite, since the indefinite removes the 
nature of good (Metaph. ii, text. 8). There- 
fore repayment of gratitude should not sur- 
pass the favor received. 

Obj. 3. Further, justice consists in equality. 
But more is excess of equality. Since there- 
fore excess is sinful in every virtue, it seems 
that to repay more than the favor received 
is sinful and opposed to justice. 

On the contrary, The Philosopher says 
(Ethic, v. 5) : iFc should repay those who are 
gracious to us, by being gracious to them in 
return, and this is done by repaying more 
than we have received. Therefore gratitude 
should incline to do something greater. 

/ answer that. As stated above (A. 5), grati- 
tude regards the favor received according to 
the intention of the benefactor ; who seems to 
be deserving of praise, chiefly for having con- 
ferred the favor gratis without being bound 
to do so. Wherefore the beneficiary is under 
a moral obligation to bestow something gratis 
in return. Now he does not seem to bestow 
something gratis, unless he exceeds the quan- 
tity of the favor received; because so long as 
he repays less or an equivalent, he would seem 
to do nothing gratis, but only to return w'hat 
he has received. Therefore gratitude always 
inclines, as far as possible, to pay back some- 
thing more. 

Reply Obj. 1. As stated above (A. 3, ad 5, 
S), in repaying favors we must consider 
the disposition rather than the deed. Ac- 
cordingly, if we consider the effect of benefi- 
cence, which a son receives from his parents, 
namely, to be and to live, the son cannot make 
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an equal repayment, as the Philosopher states 
(Ethic, viii. 14). But if we consider the will 
of the giver and of the repayer, then it is 
possible for the son to pay back something 
greater to his father, as Seneca declares (De 
Benej. iii). If, however, he were unable to 
do so, the will to pay back would be sufficient 
for gratitude. 

Reply Obj. 2. The debt of gratitude flows 
from charity, which the more it is paid the 
more it is due, according to Rom. xiii. 8, Owe 
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no man anything, but to love one another. 
Wherefore it is not unreasonable if the obliga- 
tion of gratitude has no limit. 

Reply Obj. 3. As in justice, which is a car- 
dinal virtue, we consider equality of things, 
so in gratitude we consider equality of wills. 
For while on the one hand the benefactor 
of his own free-will gave something he was 
not bound to give, so on the other hand the 
beneficiary repays something over and above 
what he has received. 


QUESTION 107 
Of ingratitude 

(In Four Articles) 


We must now consider ingratitude, under 
which head there are four points of inquiry: 

(1) Whether ingratitude is always a sin? 

(2) Whether ingratitude is a special sin? 

(3) Whether every act of ingratitude is a 
mortal sin? (4) Whether favors should be 
withdrawn from the ungrateful? 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether Ingratitude Is Always a Sin? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that ingratitude is 
not always a sin. For Seneca says (De Benej. 
iii) that he who does not repay a favor is 
ungrateful. But sometimes it is impossible to 
repay a favor without sinning, for instance if 
one man has helped another to commit a sin. 
Therefore, since it is not a sin to refrain from 
sinning, it seems that ingratitude is not always 
a sin. 

Ob). 2. Further, every sin is in the power 
of the person who commits it: because, ac- 
cording to Augustine (De Lib. Arb. iii: Re- 
tract. i), no man sins in what he cannot avoid. 
Now sometimes it is not in the power of the 
sinner to avoid ingratitude, for instance when 
he has not the means of repaying. Again for- 
getfulness is not in our power, and yet Seneca 
declares (De Benef. iii) that to forget a kind- 
ness is the height of ingratitude. Therefore 
ingratitude is not always a sin. 

Obj. 3. Further, there would seem to be 
no repayment in being unwilling to owe any- 
thing, according to the .Apostle (Rom. xiii. 8), 
Owe no man anything. Yet an unwilling 
debtor is ungrateful, as Seneca declares (De 
Benef. iv). Therefore ingratitude is not al- 
ways a sin. 

On the contrary. Ingratitude is reckoned 
among other sins (2 Tim. iii. 2), where it is 
written : Disobedient to parents, ungrateful, 
wicked, etc. 


I answer that. As stated above (Q. 106, 
A. 4, ad 1, A. 6) a debt of gratitude is a moral 
debt required by virtue. Now a thing is a 
sin from the fact of its being contrary to vir- 
tue. Wherefore it is evident that every in- 
gratitude is a sin. 

Reply Obj. 1. Gratitude regards a favor 
received : and he that helps another to commit 
a sin does him not a favor but an injury: and 
so no thanks are due to him, except perhaps 
on account of his good will, supposing him to 
have been deceived, and to have thought to 
help him in doing good, whereas he helped 
him to sin. In such a case the repayment due 
to him is not that he should be helped to com- 
mit a sin, because this would be repaying not 
good but evil, and this is contrary to gratitude. 

Reply Obj. 2. No man is excused from 
ingratitude through inability to repay, for 
the very reason that the mere will suffices for 
the repayment of the debt of gratitude, as 
stated above (Q. 106, A. 6, ad 1). 

Forgetfulness of a favor received amounts 
to ingratitude, not indeed the forgetfulness 
that arises from a natural defect, that is not 
subject to the will, but that which arises from 
negligence. For, as Seneca observes (De 
Benej. iii), when forgetfulness of favors lays 
hold of a man, he has apparently given little 
thought to their repayment. 

Reply Obj. 3. The debt of gratitude flows 
from the debt of love, and from the latter no 
man should wish to be free. Hence that any- 
one should owe this debt unwillingly seems 
to arise from lack of love for his benefactor 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether Ingratitude (s o Special Sin? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that ingratitude is 
not a special sin. For whoever sins acts against 
God his sovereign benefactor. But this per- 
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tains to ingratitude. Therefore ingratitude is 
not a special sin. 

Obj. 2. Further, no special sin is contained 
under different kinds of sin. But one can be 
ungrateful by committing different kinds of 
sin, for instance by calumny, theft, or some- 
thing similar committed against a benefactor. 
Therefore ingratitude is not a special sin. 

Obj. 3. Further, Seneca writes (De Benef. 
iii) : It is ungrateful to take no notice of a 
kindness, it is ungrateful not to repay one, 
but it is the height of ingratitude to forget it. 
Now these do not seem to belong to tlie same 
species of sin. Therefore ingratitude is not a 
special sin. 

On the contrary, Ingratitude is opposed to 
gratitude or thankfulness, which is a special 
virtue. Therefore it is a special sin. 

1 answer that, Every vice is denominated 
from a deficiency of virtue, because deficiency 
is more opposed to virtue : thus illiberality is 
more opposed to liberality than prodigality is. 
Now a vice may be opposed to the virtue of 
gratitude by w'ay of excess, for instance if one 
were to show gratitude for things for which 
gratitude is not due, or sooner than it is due, 
as stated above (Q. 106. A. 4). But still more 
opposed to gratitude is the vice denoting de- 
ficienc)r of gratitude, because the virtue of 
gratitude, as stated above (Q. 106, A. 6), in- 
clines to return something more. Wherefore 
ingratitude is properly denominated from be- 
ing a deficiency of gratitude. Now every de- 
ficiency or privation takes its species from 
the opposite habit: for blindness and deafness 
differ according to the difference of sight and 
hearing. Therefore just as gratitude or thank- 
fulness is one special virtue, so also is ingrati- 
tude one special sin. 

It has, however, various degrees correspond- 
ing in their order to the things required for 
gratitude. The first of these is to recognize 
the favor received, the second to e.xpress one’s 
appreciation and thanks, and the third to re- 
pay the favor at a suitable place and time 
according to one’s means. And since what is 
last in the order of generation is first in the 
order of destruction, it follows that the first 
degree of ingratitude is when a man fails to 
repay a favor, the second when he declines 
to notice and indicate that he has received 
a favor, while the third and supreme degree 
is when a man fails to recognize the recep- 
tion of a favor, whether by forgetting it or 
in any other way. Moreover, since opposite 
affirmation includes negation, it follows that 
it belongs to the first degree of ingratitude to 
return evil for good, to the second to find 
fault with a favor received, and to the third 
to esteem kindness as though it were unkind- 
ness. 
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Reply Obj. 1. In every sin there is material 
ingratitude to God, inasmuch as a man does 
something that may pertain to ingratitude. 
But formal ingratitude is when a favor is ac- 
tually contemned, and this is a special sin. 

Reply Obj. 2. Nothing hinders the formal 
aspect of some special sin from being found 
materially in several kinds of sin, and in this 
way the aspect of ingratitude is to be found 
in many kinds of sin. 

Reply Obj. 3. These three are not different 
species but different degrees of one special 
sin. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether Ingratitude Is Always a Mortal Sin? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that ingratitude is 
always a mortal sin. For one ought to be 
grateful to God above all. But one is not un- 
grateful to God by committing a venial sin; 
else every man would be guilty of ingratitude. 
Therefore no ingratitude is a venial sin. 

Obj. 2. Further, a sin is mortal through 
being contrary to charity, as stated above 
(Q. 24, .A. 12). But ingratitude is contrary to 
charity, since the debt of gratitude proceeds 
from that virtue, as stated above (Q. 106, 
-A. 1, ad 3, -A. 6, ad 2). Therefore ingratitude 
is always a mortal sin. 

Obj. 3. Further, Seneca says (De Benef. 
ii) : Between the giver and the receiver of a 
favor there is this law, that the former should 
forthwith forget having given, and the latter 
should never forget having received. Now, 
seemingly, the reason why the giver should 
forget is that he may be unaware of the sin 
of the recipient, should the latter prove un- 
grateful ; and there would be no necessity for 
that if ingratitude were a slight sin. There- 
fore ingratitude is always a mortal sin. 

Obj. 4. On the contrary. No one should 
be put in the way of committing a mortal sin. 
Yet, according to Seneca (ibid.), sometimes 
it is necessary to deceive the person who re- 
ceives assistance, in order that he may re- 
ceive without knowing from whom he has 
received. But this would seem to put the 
recipient in the way of ingratitude. Therefore 
ingratitude is not always a mortal sin. 

1 answer that. As appears from what we 
have said above (A. 2), a man may be un- 
grateful in two ways : first, by mere omission, 
for instance by failing to recognize the favor 
received, or to express his appreciation of it, 
or to pay something in return, and this is not 
always a mortal sin, because, as stated above 
(Q. 106, A. 6), the debt of gratitude requires 
a man to make a liberal return, which, how- 
ever, he is not bound to do ; wherefore if he 
fail to do so, he does not sin mortally. It is 
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nevertheless a venial sin, because it arises 
either from some kind of negligence or from 
some disinclination to virtue in him. And yet 
ingratitude of this kind may happen to be a 
mortal sin, by reason either of inward con- 
tempt, or of the kind of thing withheld, this 
being needful to the benefactor, either simply, 
or in some case of necessity. 

Secondly, a man may be ungrateful, because 
he not only omits to pay the debt of gratitude, 
but does the contrary. This again is sometimes 
a mortal and sometimes a venial sin, according 
to the kind of thing that is done. 

It must be observed, however, that when 
ingratitude arises from a mortal sin, it has 
the perfect character of ingratitude, and when 
it arises from venial sin, it has the imperfect 
character. 

Reply Obj. 1. By committing a venial sin 
one is not ungrateful to God to the extent 
of incurring the guilt of perfect ingratitude: 
but there is something of ingratitude in a 
venial sin, in so far as it removes a virtuous 
act of obedience to God. 

Reply Ob}. 2. When ingratitude is a venial 
sin it is not contrary to, but beside charity: 
since it does not destroy the habit of charity, 
but excludes some act thereof. 

Reply Ob}. 3. Seneca also says (De Benej. 
vii) : When we say that a man after confer- 
ring a favor should forget about it, it is a 
mistake to suppose that we mean him to shake 
off the recollection of a thing so very praise- 
worthy. When we say: He must not remember 
it, we mean that he must not publish it abroad 
and boast about it. 

Reply Ob}. 4. He that is unaware of a 
favor conferred on him is not ungrateful, if 
he fails to repay it, provided he be prepared 
to do so if he knew. It is nevertheless com- 
mendable at time‘s that the object of a favor 
should remain in ignorance of it, both in order 
to avoid vainglory, as when Blessed Nicolas 
threw gold into a house secretly, wishing to 
avoid popularity: and because the kindness is 
all the greater through the benefactor wishing 
not to shame the person on whom he is con- 
ferring the favor. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether Favors Should Be Withheld 
from the Ungrateful 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that favors should 
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be withheld from the ungrateful. For it is 
written (Wis. .xvi. 29): The hope of the un- 
thankful shall melt away as the winter’s ice. 
But this hope would not melt away unless 
favors were withheld from him. Therefore 
favors should be withheld from the ungrateful. 

Ob}. 2. Further, no one should afford an- 
other an occasion of committing sin. But the 
ungrateful in receiving a favor is given an oc- 
casion of ingratitude. Therefore favors should 
not be bestowed on the ungrateful. 

Ob}. 3. Further, By what things a man 
sinneth, by the same also he is tormented 
(Wis. xi. 17). Now he that is ungrateful when 
he receiv'es a favor sins against the favor. 
Therefore he should be deprived of the favor. 

On the contrary, It is written (Luke 
vi. 35) that the Highest ... is kind to the 
unthankful, and to the evil. Now we should 
prove ourselves His children by imitating Him 
(ibid. 36). Therefore we should not withhold 
favors from the ungrateful. 

I answer that. There are two points to be 
considered with regard to an ungrateful per- 
son. The first is what he deserves to suffer, 
and thus it is certain that he deserves to be 
deprived of our favor. The second is, what 
ought his benefactor to do? For in the first 
place he should not easily judge him to be 
ungrateful, since, as Seneca remarks (De 
Benef. iii). a man is often grateful although 
he repays not, because perhaps he has not 
the means or the opportunity of repaying. 
Secondly, he should be inclined to turn his 
ungratefulness into gratitude, and if he does 
not achieve this by being kind to him once, 
he may by being so a second time. If, how- 
ever, the more he repeats his favors, the more 
ungrateful and evil the other becomes, he 
should cease from bestowing his favors upon 
him. 

Reply Ob}. 1. The passage quoted speaks 
of what the ungrateful man deserves to suffer. 

Reply Ob}. 2. He that bestows a favor on 
an ungrateful person affords him an occasion 
not of sin but of gratitude and love. And if 
the recipient takes therefrom an occasion of 
ingratitude, this is not to be imputed to the 
bestower. 

Reply Ob}. 3. He that bestows a favor 
must not at once act the part of a punisher 
of ingratitude, but rather that of a kindly 
physician, by healing the ingratitude with re- 
peated favors. 
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QUESTION 108 
Of Vengeance 

(In Four Articles) 


We must now consider vengeance, under 
which head tliere are four points of inquiry: 
(1 ) Whether vengeance is lawful? (2 ) Whether 
it is a special virtue? (3) Of the manner of 
taking vengeance: (4) On whom should ven- 
geance be taken? 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether Vengeance Is Lawful? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that vengeance is not 
lawful. For whoever usurps what is God’s 
sins. But vengeance belongs to God, for it is 
written (Deut. xxxii. 35, and Rom. xii. 19) : 
Revenge to Me, and I will repay. Therefore 
all vengeance is unlawful. 

Obj. 2. Further, he that takes vengeance 
on a man does not bear with him. But we 
ought to bear with the w'icked, for a gloss on 
Cant. ii. 2, the lily among the thorns, says: 
He is not a good man that cannot bear with 
a wicked one. Therefore we should not take 
vengeance on the wicked. 

Obj. 3. Further, vengeance is taken by in- 
flicting punishment, which is the cause of 
servile fear. But the New Law is not a law 
of fear, but of love, as .\ugustine states ( Con- 
tra Adamant, xvii). Therefore at least in the 
New Testament all vengeance is unlawful. 

Obj. 4. Further, a man is said to avenge 
himself when he takes revenge for wrongs in- 
flicted on himself. But, seemingly, it is un- 
lawful even for a judge to punish those who 
have wronged him: for Chrysostom* says; 
Let us learn after Christ’s e.xample to bear 
our own wrongs with magnanimity , yet not 
to suffer God’s wrongs, not even by listening 
to them. Therefore vengeance seems to be 
unlawful. 

Obj. 5. Further, the sin of a multitude is 
more harmful than the sin of only one : for it 
is written (Ecclus. xxvi. 5-7) : Of three things 
my heart hath been afraid . . . the accusation 
of a city, and the gathering together of the 
people, and a false calumny. But vengeance 
should not be taken on the sin of a multitude, 
for a gloss on Matth. xiii. 29, 30, Lest perhaps 
. . . you root up the wheat . . . suffer both to 
grow, says that a multitude should not be 
excommunicated, nor should the sovereign. 
Neither therefore is any other vengeance law- 
ful. 

On the contrary. We should look to God 

* Cf. Opits Impcrjectum, Horn. v. in Matth. falsely 


for nothing save what is good and lawful. But 
we are to look to God for vengeance on His 
enemies: for it is written (Luke xviii 7) : Will 
not God revenge His elect who cry to Him 
day and night? as if to say: He will indeed. 
Therefore vengeance is not essentially evil 
and unlawful. 

1 answer that. Vengeance consists in the in- 
fliction of a penal evil on one who has sinned. 
Accordingly, in the matter of vengeance, we 
must consider the mind of the avenger. For 
if his intention is directed chiefly to the evil 
of the person on whom he takes vengeance, 
and rests there, then his vengeance is alto- 
gether unlawful ; because to take pleasure in 
another’s evil belongs to hatred, which is con- 
trary to the charity whereby we are bound to 
love all men. Nor is it an excuse that he in- 
tends the evil of one who has unjustly in- 
flicted evil on him, as neither is a man excused 
for hating one that hates him : for a man may 
not sin against another just because the latter 
has already sinned against him, since this is to 
be overcome by evil, which was forbidden by 
the Apostle, who says (Rom. xii. 21) : Be not 
overcome by evil, but overcome evil by good. 

If, however, the avenger's intention be di- 
rected chiefly to some good, to be obtained by 
means of the punishment of the person who 
has sinned (for instance that the sinner may 
amend, or at least that he may be restrained 
and others be not disturbed, that justice may 
be upheld, and God honored), then vengeance 
may be lawful, provided other due circum- 
stances be observed. 

Reply Obj. 1. He who takes vengeance on 
the wicked in keeping with his rank and po- 
sition does not usurp what belongs to God, 
but makes use of the power granted him by 
God. For it is written (Rom. xiii. 4) of the 
earthly prince that he is God’s minister, an 
avenger to execute wrath upon him that doeth 
evil. If, however, a man takes vengeance out- 
side the order of divine appointment, he 
usurps what is God’s and therefore sins. 

Reply Obj. 2. The good bear with the 
wicked by enduring patiently, and in due 
manner, the wrongs they themselves receive 
from them: but they do not bear with them so 
as to endure the wrongs they inflict on God 
and their neighbor. For Chrysostomf says: 
It is praiseworthy to be patient under our own 
wrongs, but to overlook God’s wrongs is most 
ivicked. 

ascribed to S. Chrysostom. t Cf. Obj. 4 and footnote. 
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VENGEANCE 


Reply Obj. 3. The law of the Gospel is the 
law of love, and therefore those who do good 
out of love, and who alone properly belong to 
the Gospel, ought not to be terrorized by 
means of punishment, but only those who are 
not moved by love to do good, and who, though 
they belong to the Church outwardly, do not 
belong to it in merit. 

Reply Obj. 4. Sometimes a wrong done to 
a person reflects on God and the Church : and 
then it is the duty of that person to avenge 
the wrong. For example, Elias made fire de- 
scend on those who were come to seize him 
(4 Kings i) ; likewise Eliseus cursed the boys 
that mocked him (4 Kings ii) ; and Pope 
Sylverius excommunicated those who sent him 
into exile (XXIII, Q. iv. Cap. Guilisarhis ) . 
But in so far as the wrong inflicted on a man 
affects his person, he should bear it patiently 
if this be expedient. P’or these precepts of 
patience are to be understood as referring to 
preparedness of the mind, as Augustine states 
(De Serm. Dom. in Monte i). 

Reply Obj. 5. When the whole multitude 
sins, vengeance must be taken on them, either 
in respect of the whole multitude — thus the 
Egyptians were drowned in the Red Sea while 
they were pursuing the children of Israel 
(Exod. xiv), and the people of Sodom were 
entirely destroyed (Gen. xix) — or as regards 
part of the multitude, as may be seen in the 
punishment of those who worshiped the calf. 

Sometimes, however, if there is hope of 
many making amends, the severity of ven- 
geance should be brought to bear on a few of 
the principals, whose punishment fills the rest 
with fear ; thus the Lord (Num. xxv) com- 
manded the princes of the people to be hanged 
for the sin of the multitude. 

On the other hand, if it is not the whole 
but only a part of the multitude that has 
sinned, then if the guilty can be separated from 
the innocent, vengeance should be wrought 
on them: provided, however, that this can 
be done without scandal to others; else the 
multitude should be spared and severity for- 
gone. The same applies to the sovereign, 
whom the multitude follow. For his sin should 
be borne with, if it cannot be punished with- 
out scandal to the multitude : unless indeed 
his sin were such, that it would do more harm 
to the multitude, either spiritually or tem- 
porally, than would the scandal that was 
feared to arise from his puishment. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether Vengeance Is a Special Virtue? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that vengeance 
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not a special and distinct virtue. For just as 
the good are rewarded for their good deeds, 
so are the wicked punished for their evil deeds. 
Now the rewarding of the good does not be- 
long to a special virtue, but is an act of com- 
mutative justice. Therefore in the same way 
vengeance should not be accounted a special 
virtue. 

Obj. 2. Further, there is no need to ap- 
point a special virtue for an act to which a 
man is sufficiently disposed by the other vir- 
tues. Now man is sufficiently disposed by the 
virtues of fortitude or zeal to avenge evil. 
Therefore vengeance should not be reckoned 
a special virtue. 

Obj. 3. Further, there is a special vice 
opposed to every special virtue. But seem- 
ingly no special vice is opposed to vengeance. 
Therefore it is not a special virtue. 

On the contrary, Tully ( De Inv. Rhet. ii) 
reckons it a part of justice. 

1 answer that, As the Philosopher states 
(Ethic, ii. 1), aptitude to virtue is in us by 
nature, but the complement of virtue is in us 
through habituation or some other cause 
Hence it is evident that virtues perfect us 
so that we follow in due manner our natural 
inclinations, which belong to the natural right. 
Wherefore to every definite natural inclina- 
tion there corresponds a special virtue. Now 
there is a special inclination of nature to re- 
move harm, for which reason animals have 
the irascible power distinct from the concu- 
piscible. Man resists harm by defending him- 
self against wrongs, lest they be inflicted on 
him, or he avenges those which have already 
been inflicted on him, with the intention, not 
of harming, but of removing the harm done. 
And this belongs to vengeance, for Tully says 
(loc. cit.) that by vengeance we resist force, 
or wrong, and in general whatever is obscure* 
(i.e. derogatory), either by self-defense or by 
avenging it. Therefore vengeance is a special 
virtue. 

Reply Obj. 1. Just as repayment of a legal 
debt belongs to commutative justice, and as 
repayment of a moral debt, arising from the 
bestowal of a particular favor, belongs to the 
virtue of gratitude, so too the punishment of 
sins, so far as it is the concern of public jus- 
tice, is an act of commutative justice; while 
so far as it is concerned in defending the rights 
of the individual by whom a wrong is resisted, 
it belongs to the virtue of revenge. 

Reply Obj. 2. Fortitude disposes to ven- 
geance by removing an obstacle thereto, 
namely, fear of an imminent danger. Zeal, 
as denoting the fervor of love, signifies the 
primary root of vengeance, in so far as a man 
is avenges the wrong done to God and his neigh- 


Obscurtim. Cicero wrote obfuturuiit : but the sense is the same as S. Thomas gives in the parenthesis. 
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bor, because charity makes him regard them 
as his own. Now every act of virtue proceeds 
from charity as its root, since, according to 
Gregory (Horn, xxvii in Ev.), there are no 
green leaves on the bough of good works, un- 
less charity be the root. 

Reply Obj. Two vices are opposed to 
vengeance ; one by way of excess, namely, the 
sin of cruelty or brutality, which exceeds the 
measure in punishing; while the other is a 
vice by way of deficiency and consists in being 
remiss in punishing, wherefore it is written 
(Prov. xiii. 24) : He that spareth the rod 
hateth his son. But the virtue of vengeance 
consists in observing the due measure of ven- 
geance with regard to all the circumstances. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether Vengeance Should Be Wrought by Means 
of Punishments Customary Among Men? 

IV e proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Obfection 1. It seems that vengeance should 
not be wrought by means of punishments cus- 
tomary among men. For to put a man to 
death is to uproot him. But Our Lord forbade 
(Matth. xiii. 29) the uprooting of the cockle, 
whereby the children of the wicked one are 
signified. Therefore sinners should not be put 
to death. 

Obj. 2. Further, all who sin mortally seem 
to be deserving of the same punishment. 
Therefore if some who sin mortally are pun- 
ished with death, it seems that all such per- 
sons should be punished with death ; and this 
is evidently false. 

Obj. 3. Further, to punish a man publicly 
for his sin seems to publish his sin ; and this 
would seem to have a harmful effect on the 
multitude, since the example of sin is taken 
by them as an occasion for sin. Therefore it 
seems that the punishment of death should 
not be inflicted for a sin. 

On the contrary. These punishments are 
fixed by the divine law as appears from what 
we have .said above (I-II, Q- 105, A. 2). 

I answer that, Vengeance is lawful and vir- 
tuous so far as it tends to the prevention of 
evil. Now some who are not influenced by 
motive of virtue are prevented from commit- 
ting sin, through fear of losing those things 
which they love more than those they obtain 
by sinning, else fear would be no restraint 
to sin. Consequently vengeance for sin should 
be taken by depriving a man of what he loves 
most. Now the things which man loves most 
are life, bodily safety, his own freedom, and 
external goods such as riches, his country and 
his good name. Wherefore, according to Au- 
gustine’s reckoning (De Civ. Dei xxi), Tully 
writes that the laws recognize eight kinds of 
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punishment : namely, death, whereby man is 
deprived of life ; stripes, retaliation, or the 
loss of eye for eye, whereby man forfeits his 
bodily safety; slavery, and imprisonment, 
whereby he is deprived of freedom; exile, 
whereby he is banished from his country ; 
fines, whereby he is mulcted in his riches; 
ignominy, whereby he loses his good name. 

Reply Obj. 1. Our Lord forbids the up- 
rooting of the cockle, when there is fear lest 
the wheat be uprooted together with it. But 
sometimes the wicked can be uprooted by 
death, not only without danger, but even with 
great profit, to the good. Wherefore in such 
a case the punishment of death may be in- 
flicted on sinners. 

Reply Obj. 2. All who sin mortally are 
deserving of eternal death, as regards future 
retribution, which is in accordance with the 
truth of the divine judgment. But the punish- 
ments of this life are more of a medicinal 
character; wherefore the punishment of death 
is inflicted on those sins alone which conduce 
to the grave undoing of others. 

Reply Obj. 3. The very fact that the pun- 
ishment, whether of death or of any kind that 
is fearsome to man, is made known at the 
same time as the sin, makes man’s will averse 
to sin: because the fear of punishment is 
greater than the enticement of the example 
of sin. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether Vengeonce Should Be Token on Those 
Who Hove Sinned Involuntarily? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that vengeance should 
be taken on those who have sinned involun- 
tarily. For the will of one man does not fol- 
low from the will of another. Yet one man is 
punished for another, according to Exod. xx. 
5, / am . . . God . . . jealous, visiting the in- 
iquity of the fathers upon the children, unto 
the third and fourth generation. Thus for the 
sin of Cham, his son Chanaan was cursed 
(Gen. ix. 2Sy, and for the sin of Giezi, his 
descendants w^ere struck with leprosy (4 Kings 
v). Again the blood of Christ lays the descend- 
ants of the Jews under the ban of punishment, 
for they said (Matth. xxvii. 25) ; His blood 
be upon us and upon our children- Moreover, 
we read (Josue vii) that the people of Israel 
were delivered into the hands of their enemies 
for the sin of Achan, and that the same people 
were overthrown by the Philistines on account 
of the sin of the sons of Heli (1 Kings iv). 
Therefore a person is to be punished without 
having deserved it voluntarily. 

Obj. 2. Further, nothing is voluntary ex- 
cept what is in a man’s power. But sometimes 
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a man is punished for what is not in his 
power ; thus a man is removed from the ad- 
ministration of the Church on account of 
being infected with leprosy ; and a Church 
ceases to be an episcopal see on account of 
the depravity or evil deeds of the people. 
Therefore vengeance is taken not only for vol- 
untary sins. 

Ob]. 3. Further, ignorance makes an act 
involuntary. Now vengeance is sometimes 
taken on the ignorant. Thus the children of 
the people of Sodom, though they were in 
invincible ignorance, perished with their par- 
ents (Gen. xix). Again, for the sin of Dathan 
and Abiron their children were swallowed up 
together with them (Num. xvi). hloreover, 
dumb animals, which are devoid of reason, 
were commanded to be slain on account of 
the sin of the Amalekites ( 1 Kings xv) . There- 
fore vengeance is sometimes taken on those 
who have deserved it involuntarily. 

Ob'], 4. Further, compulsion is most op- 
posed to voluntariness. But a man does not 
escape the debt of punishment through being 
compelled by fear to commit a sin. Therefore 
vengeance is sometimes taken on those who 
have deserved it involuntarily. 

Obj. 5. Further, Ambrose says on Luke v 
that the ship in which Judas was, was in dis- 
tress ; wherefore Peter, who was calm in the 
security of his oion merits, %oas in distress 
about those of others. But IPeter did not will 
the sin of Judas. Therefore a person is some- 
times punished without having voluntarily de- 
served it. 

On the contrary, Punishment is due to sin. 
But every sin is voluntary according to Augus- 
tine (De Lib. Arb. iii; Retract, i). Therefore 
vengeance should be taken only on those who 
have deserved it voluntarily. 

I answer that, Punishment may be con- 
sidered in two ways. First, under the aspect 
of punishment, and in this way punishment 
is not due save for sin, because by means of 
punishment the equality of justice is restored, 
in so far as he who by sinning has exceeded 
in following his own will suffers something 
that is contrary to his will. Wherefore, since 
every sin is voluntary, not excluding original 
sin, as stated above (I-IT, Q. 81, A. 1), it fol- 
lows that no one is punished in this way, ex- 
cept for something done voluntarily. Secondly, 
punishment may be considered as a medicine, 
not only healing the past sin, but also pre- 
serving from future sin, or conducing to some 
good, and in this way a person is sometimes 
punished without any fault of his own, yet 
not without cause. 

It must, however, be observed that a medi- 
cine never removes a greater good in order 
to promote a lesser ; thus the medicine of the 
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body never blinds the eye, in order to repair 
the heel : yet sometimes it is harmful in lesser 
things that it may be helpful in things of 
greater consequence. And since spiritual goods 
are of the greatest consequence, while tem- 
poral goods are least important, sometimes a 
person is punished in his temporal goods with- 
out any fault of his own. Such are many of 
the punishments inflicted by God in this pres- 
ent life for our humiliation or probation. But 
no one is punished in spiritual goods without 
any fault on his part, neither in this nor in 
the future life, because in the latter punish- 
ment is not medicinal, but a result of spiritual 
condemnation. 

Reply Obj. 1. A man is never condemned 
to a spiritual punishment for another man’s 
sin, because spiritual punishment affects the 
soul, in respect of which each man is master 
of himself. But sometimes a man is con- 
demned to punishment in temporal matters 
for the sin of another, and this for three rea- 
sons. First, because one man may be the 
temporal goods of another, and so he may be 
punished in punishment of the latter: thus 
children, as to the body, are a belonging of 
their father, and slaves are a possession of 
their master. Secondly, when one person’s 
sin is transmitted to another, either by imita- 
tion, as children copy the sins of their parents, 
and slaves the sins of their masters, so as to 
sin with greater daring; or by way of merit, 
as the sinful subjects merit a sinful superior, 
according to Job xxxiv. 30, Who maketh a man 
that is a hypooite to reign for the sins of the 
people? Hence the people of Israel were pun- 
ished for David’s sin in numbering the people 
(2 Kings xxiv). This may also happen through 
some kind of consent or connivance: thus 
sometimes even the good are punished in tem- 
poral matters together with the wicked, for 
not having condemned their sins, as Augus- 
tine says (De Civ. Dei i. 9). Thirdly, in order 
to mark the unity of human fellowship, 
whereby one man is bound to be solicitous 
for another, lest he sin; and in order to in- 
culcate horror of sin, seeing that the punish- 
ment of one affects all, as though all were one 
body, as Augustine says in speaking of the 
sin of Achan (QQ. sup. Josuc viii). The say- 
ing of the Lord, Visiting the iniquity of the 
fathers upon the thildrcn unto the third and 
fourth generation, seems to belong to mercy 
rather than to severity, since He does not take 
vengeance forthwith, but waits for some 'fu- 
ture time, in order that the descendants at 
least may mend their ways ; yet should the 
wickedness of the descendants increase, it 
becomes almost necessary to take vengeance 
on them. 

Reply Obj. 2. As Augustine states (loc. 
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cit.), human judgment should conform to the 
divine judgment, when this is manifest, and 
God condemns men spiritually for their own 
sins. But human judgment cannot be con- 
formed to God’s hidden judgments, whereby 
He punishes certain persons in temporal mat- 
ters without any fault of theirs, since man is 
unable to grasp the reasons of these judg- 
ments, so as to know what is expedient for 
each individual. \A’herefore according to hu- 
man judgment a man should never be con- 
demned without fault of his own to an inflictive 
punishment, such as death, mutilation or flog- 
ging. But a man may be condemned, even 
according to human judgment, to a punish- 
ment of forfeiture, even without any fault on 
his part, but not without cause; and this in 
three ways. 

First, through a person becoming, without 
any fault of his, disqualified for having or 
acquiring a certain good; thus for being in- 
fected with leprosy a man is removed from 
the administration of the Church: and for 
bigamy, or through pronouncing a death sen- 
tence a man is hindered from receiving sacred 
orders. 

Secondly, because the particular good that 
he forfeits is not his own but common prop- 
erty; thus that an episcopal see be attached 


to a certain church belongs to the good of the 
whole city, and not only to the good of the 
clerics. 

Thirdly, because the good of one person 
may depend on the good of another; thus in 
the crime of high treason a son loses his in- 
heritance through the sin of his parent. 

Reply Ob'], 3. By the judgment of God 
children are punished in temporal matters 
together with their parents, both because they 
are a possession of their parents, so that their 
parents are punished also in their person, and 
because this is for their good lest, should they 
be spared, they might imitate the sins of their 
parents, and thus deserve to be punished still 
more severely. 

Vengeance is wrought on dumb animals and 
any other irrational creatures, because in this 
way their owners are punished ; and also in 
horror of sin. 

Reply Obj. 4. An act done through com- 
pulsion of fear is not involuntary simply, but 
has an admixture of voluntariness, as stated 
above (TIT, Q. 6, AA. 5,6). 

Reply Obj. 5. The other apostles were dis- 
tressed about the sin of Judas, in the same 
way as the multitude is punished for the sin 
of one, in commendation of unity, as stated 
above (Reply Obj. 1, 2). 


QUESTION 109 
Of Truth 

(In Four Articles) 


We must now consider truth and the vices 
opposed thereto. Concerning truth there are 
four points of inquiry ; ( 1 ) Whether truth 

is a virtue? (2) Whether it is a special vir- 
tue? (3) Whether it is a part of justice? 
(4) Whether it inclines to that which is less? 

. FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether Truth Is a Virtue? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that truth is not a 
virtue. For the first of virtues is faith, whose 
object is truth. Since then the object precedes 
the habit and the act, it seems that truth is 
not a virtue, but something prior to virtue. 

Obj. 2. Further, according to the Philoso- 
pher (Ethic, iv. 7), it belongs to truth that a 
man should state things concerning himself 
to be neither more nor less than they are. But 
this is not always praiseworthy — neither in 
good things, since according to Prov. xxvii. 2, 
Let another praise thee, and not thy own 
mouth — nor even in evil things, because it is 
written in condemnation of certain people 


(Isa. iii, 9) : They have proclaimed abroad 
their sin as Sodom, and they have not hid it. 
Therefore truth is not a virtue. 

Obj. 3. Further, every virtue is either 
theological, or intellectual, or moral. Now 
truth is not a theological virtue, because its 
object is not God but temporal things. For 
Tully says (De Inv. Rhet. ii) that by truth 
we jaithjidly represent things as they are, 
were, or will be. Likewise it is not one of the 
intellectual virtues, but their end. Nor again 
is it a moral virtue, since it is not a mean 
between excess and deficiency, for the more 
one tells the truth, the better it is. Therefore 
truth is not a virtue. 

On the contrary. The Philosopher both in 
the Second and in the Fourth Book of Ethics 
places truth among the other virtues. 

/ answer that. Truth can be taken in two 
ways. First, for that by reason of which a 
thing is said to be true, and thus truth is not 
a virtue, but the object or end of a virtue; 
because, taken in this way, truth is not a 
habit, which is the genus containing virtue, 
but a certain equality between the under- 
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TRUTH 


standing or sign and the thing understood or 
signified, or again between a thing and its 
rule, as stated in the First Part (Q. 16, A. 1: 
Q. 21, A. 2). Secondly, truth may stand for 
that by which a person says what is true, in 
which sense one is said to be truthful. This 
truth or truthfulness must needs be a virtue, 
because to say what is true is a good act : and 
virtue is that which makes its possessor good, 
and renders his action good. 

Reply Obj. 1. This argument takes truth 
in the first sense. 

Reply Ob'], 2. To state that which concerns 
oneself, in so far as it is a statement of what 
is true, is good generically. Yet this does not 
suffice for it to be an act of virtue, since it is 
requisite for that purpose that it should also 
be clothed with the due circumstances, and 
if these be not observed, the act will be sinful. 
Accordingly it is sinful to praise oneself with- 
out due cause even for that which is true : and 
it is also sinful to publish one’s sin, by prais- 
ing oneself on that account, or in any way 
proclaiming it uselessly. 

Reply Obj. 3. A person who says what is 
true, utters certain signs which are in con- 
formity with things ; and such signs are either 
words, or external actions, or any external 
thing. Now such kinds of things are the 
subject-matter of the moral virtues alone, for 
the latter are concerned with the use of the 
external members, in so far as this use is put 
into effect at the command of the will. Where- 
fore truth is neither a theological, nor an 
intellectual, but a moral virtue. And it is a 
mean between e.xcess and deficiency in two 
ways. First, on the part of the object, sec- 
ondly, on the part of the act. On the part of 
the object, because the true essentially denotes 
a kind of equality, and equal is a mean be- 
tween more and less. Hence for the very 
reason that a man says what is true about 
himself, he observes the mean between one 
that says more than the truth about himself, 
and one that says less than the truth. On 
the part of the act, to observe the mean is to 
tell the truth, when one ought, and as one 
ought. Excess consists in making known one’s 
own affairs out of season, and deficiency in 
hiding them when one ought to make them 
known. 

SECOND ARTICLE 
Whether Truth Is a Special Virtue? 

We proceed thus to the Second .Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that truth is not a 
special virtue. For the true and the good are 
convertible. Now goodness is not a special 
virtue, in fact every virtue is goodness, be- 
cause it makes its possessor good. Therefore 
truth is not a special virtue. 
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Obj. 2. Further, to make known what be- 
longs to oneself is an act of truth as we under- 
stand it here. But this belongs to every vir- 
tue, since every virtuous habit is made known 
by its own act. Therefore truth is not a 
special virtue. 

Obj. 3. Further, the truth of life is the 
truth whereby one lives aright, and of which 
it is written (Isa. xxxviii. 3) ; 1 beseech Thee 
. . . remember how I have walked before Thee 
in truth, and with a perfect heart. Now one 
lives aright by any virtue, as follows from the 
definition of virtue given above (TII, Q. 55, 
A. 4). Therefore truth is not a special virtue. 

Obj. 4. Further, truth seems to be the 
same as simplicity, since hypocrisy is opposed 
to both. But simplicity is not a special virtue, 
since it rectifies the intention, and that is re- 
quired in every virtue. Therefore neither is 
truth a special virtue. 

On the contrary, It is numbered together 
with other virtues (Ethic, ii. 7). 

I answer that, The nature of human virtue 
consists in making a man’s deed good. Con- 
sequently whenever we find a special aspect 
of goodness in human acts, it is necessary that 
man be disposed thereto by a special virtue. 
And since according to Augustine (De Nat. 
Boni iii) good consists in order, it follows that 
a special aspect of good will be found where 
there is a special order. Now there is a special 
order whereby our externals, whether words 
or deeds, are duly ordered in relation to some 
thing, as sign to thing signified: and thereto 
man is perfected by the virtue of truth. Where- 
fore it is evident that truth is a special virtue. 

Reply Obj. 1. The true and the good are 
convertible as to subject, since every true 
thing is good, and every good thing is true. 
But considered logically, they exceed one 
another, even as the intellect and will exceed 
one another. For the intellect understands 
the will and many things besides, and the will 
desires things pertaining to the intellect, and 
many others. Wherefore the true considered 
in its proper aspect as a perfection of the in- 
tellect is a particular good, since it is some- 
thing appetible: and in like manner the good 
considered in its proper aspect as the end of 
the appetite is something true, since it is 
something intelligible. Therefore since virtue 
includes the aspect of goodness, it is possible 
for truth to be a special virtue, just as the 
true is a special good ; yet it is not possible 
for goodness to be a special virtue, since 
rather, considered logically, it is the genus 
of virtue. 

Reply Obj. 2. The habits of virtue and 
vice take their species from what is directly 
intended, and not from that which is acci- 
dental and beside the intention. Now that a 
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man states that which concerns himself, be- 
longs to the virtue of truth, as something di- 
rectly intended: although it may belong to 
other virtues consequently and beside his prin- 
cipal intention. For the brave man intends 
to act bravely ; and that he shows his forti- 
tude by acting bravely is a consequence be- 
side his principal intention. 

Reply Obj. 3. The truth of life is the truth 
whereby a thing is true, not whereby a person 
says what is true. Life like anything else is 
said to be true, from the fact that it attains 
its rule and measure, namely, the divine law; 
since rectitude of life depends on conformity 
to that lawc This truth or rectitude is com- 
mon to every virtue. 

Reply Obj. 4. Simplicity is so called from 
its opposition to duplicity, whereby, to wut. 
a man shows one thing outwardly while hav- 
ing another in his heart: so that simplicity 
pertains to this virtue. And it rectifies the 
intention, not indeed directly (since this be- 
longs to every virtue), but by excluding du- 
plicity, whereby a man pretends one thing and 
intends another. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether Truth It a Part of Justice? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that truth is not a 
part of justice. For it seems proper to justice 
to give another man his due. But, by telling 
the truth, one does not seem to give another 
man his due, as is the case in all the foregoing 
parts of justice. Therefore truth is not a part 
of justice. 

Ohj. 2. Further, truth pertains to the intel- 
lect: whereas justice is in the will, as stated 
above (Q. 58, A. 4). Therefore truth is not a 
part of justice. 

Obj. 3. Further, according to Jerome truth 
is threefold, namely, truth of life, truth of 
justice, and truth of doctrine. But none of 
these is a part of justice. For truth of life 
comprises all virtues, as stated above (A. 2, 
ad 3) : truth of justice is the same as justice, 
so that it is not one of its parts ; and truth of 
doctrine belongs rather to the intellectual 
virtues. Therefore truth is nowise a part of 
justice. 

On the contrary, Tully (De Inv. Rhet. ii) 
reckons truth among the parts of justice. 

I answer that, As stated above (Q. 80), a 
virtue is annexed to justice, as secondary to 
a principal virtue, through having something 
in common with justice, while falling short 
from the perfect virtue thereof. Now the vir- 
tue of truth has two things in common with 
justice. In the first place it is directed to 
another, since the manifestation, which we 
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have stated to be an act of truth, is directed 
to another, inasmuch as one person manifests 
to another the things that concern himself. 
In the second place, justice sets up a certain 
equality between things, and this the virtue 
of truth does also, for it equals signs to the 
things which concern man himself. Never- 
theless it falls short of the proper aspect of 
justice, as to the notion of debt: for this vir- 
tue does not regard legal debt, which justice 
considers, but rather the moral debt, in so 
far as, out of equity, one man owes another a 
manifestation of the truth. Therefore truth 
is a part of justice, being annexed thereto 
as a secondary virtue to its principal. 

Reply Obj. 1. Since man is a social animal, 
one man naturally owes another whatever is 
necessary for the preservation of human so- 
ciety. Now it would be impossible for men 
to live together, unless they believed one an- 
other, as declaring the truth one to another. 
Hence the virtue of truth does, in a manner, 
regard something as being due. 

Reply Obj. 2. Truth, as known, belongs 
to the intellect. But man, by his own will, 
whereby he uses both habits and members, 
utters external signs in order to manifest the 
truth, and in this way the manifestation of 
the truth is an act of the will. 

Reply Obj. 3. The truth of which we are 
speaking now differs from the truth of life, 
as stated in the preceding Article (ad 3). 

We speak of the truth of justice in two 
ways. In one way we refer to the fact that 
justice itself is a certain rectitude regulated 
according to the rule of the divine law ; and 
in this way the truth of justice differs from 
the truth of life, because by the truth of life 
a man lives aright in himself, whereas by the 
truth of justice a man observes the rectitude 
of the law in those judgments which refer to 
another man: and in this sense the truth of 
justice has nothing to do with the truth of 
which we speak now, as neither has the truth 
of life. In another way the truth of justice 
may be understood as referring to the fact 
that, out of justice, a man manifests the truth, 
as for instance when a man confesses the 
truth, or gives true evidence in a court of 
justice. This truth is a particular act of jus- 
tice, and does not pertain directly to this truth 
of which we are now speaking, because, to 
wit, in this manifestation of the truth a man’s 
chief intention is to give another man his due. 
Hence the Philosopher says (Ethic, iv. 7) in 
describing this virtue: We are not speaking 
of one who is truthful in his agreements, nor 
does this apply to matters in which justice 
or injustice is questioned. 

The truth of doctrine consists in a certain 
manifestation of truths relating to science. 
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Wherefore neither does this truth directly 
pertain to this virtue, but only that truth 
whereby a man, both in life and in speech, 
shows himself to be such as he is, and the 
things that concern him, not other, and nei- 
ther greater nor less, than they are. Never- 
theless since truths of science, as known by us, 
are something concerning us, and pertain to 
us, in this sense the truth of doctrine may 
pertain to this virtue, as well as any other 
kind of truth whereby a man manifests, by 
word or deed, what he knows. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether the Virtue of Truth Inclines 
Rather to Thot Which Is Less? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that the virtue of 
truth does not incline to that which is less. 
For as one incurs falsehood by saying more, 
so does one by saying less : thus it is no more 
false that four are five, than that four are 
three. But every falsehood is in itself evil, 
and to be avoided, as the Philosopher declares 
(Ethic, iv. 7). Therefore the virtue of truth 
does not incline to that which is less rather 
than to that which is greater. 

Obj. 2. Further, that a virtue inclines to 
the one extreme rather than to the other, is 
owing to the fact that the virtue’s mean is 
nearer to the one extreme than to the other; 
thus fortitude is nearer to daring than to 
timidity. But the mean of truth is not nearer 
to one extreme than to the other ; because 
truth, since it is a kind of equality, holds to 
the exact mean. Therefore truth does not more 
incline to that which is less. 

Obj. 3. Further, to forsake the truth for 
that which is less seems to amount to a denial 
of the truth, since this is to subtract there- 
from ; and to forsake the truth for that which 
is greater seems to amount to an addition 
thereto. Now to deny the truth is more re- 
pugnant to truth than to add something to it, 
because truth is incompatible with the denial 
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of truth, whereas it is compatible with addi- 
tion. Therefore it seems that truth should 
incline to that which is greater rather than 
to that which is less. 

On the contrary, The Philosopher says 
{ Ethic, iv. 7 ) that by this virtue a man de- 
clines rather from the truth towards that 
which is less. 

I answer that. There are two ways of de- 
clining from the truth to that which is less. 
First, by affirming, as when a man does not 
show the whole good that is in him, for in- 
stance science, holiness and so forth. This 
is done without prejudice to truth, since the 
lesser is contained in the greater: and in this 
way this virtue inclines to what is less. For, 
as the Philosopher says (ibid.), this seems to 
be more prudent because exaggerations give 
annoyance. For those who represent them- 
selves as being greater than they are, are a 
source of annoyance to others, since they seem 
to wish to surpass others ; whereas those who 
make less account of themselves are a source 
of pleasure, since they seem to defer to others 
by their moderation. Hence the Apostle says 
(2 Cor. xii. 6) : Though I should have a mind 
to glory, I shall not be foolish : for I will say 
the truth. But I forbear, lest any man should 
think of me above that which he seeth in me, 
or anything he heareth from me. 

Secondly, one may incline to what is less 
by denying, so as to say that what is in us is 
not. In this way it does not belong to this 
virtue to incline to what is Jess, because this 
would imply falsehood. And yet this would 
be less repugnant to the truth, not indeed as 
regards the proper aspect of truth, but as 
regards the aspect of prudence, which should 
be safeguarded in all the virtues. For since 
it is fraught with greater danger and is more 
annoying to others, it is more repugnant to 
prudence to think or boast that one has what 
one has not, than to think or say that one 
has not what one has. 

This suffices for the Replies to the Objec- 
tions. 


LYING 


QUESTION no 

Of the Vices Opposed to Truth, and First of Lying 


(In Four 

We must now consider the vices opposed to 
truth, and (1) lying: (2) dissimulation or 
hypocrisy: (3) boasting and the opposite vice. 
Concerning lying there are four points of in- 
quiry : ( 1 ) Whether lying, as containing false- 
hood, is always opposed to truth? (2)"Of the 
species of lying: (3) Whether lying is always 
a sin? (4) Whether it is always a mortal sin? 


Articles) 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether Lying Is Always Opposed to Truth? ' 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 
Objection 1 It seems that lying is not 
always opposed to truth. For opposites are 
incompatible with one another. But lying is 
compatible with truth, since he that speaks 
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the truth, thinking it to be false, lies, accord- 
ing to Augustine (Lib. De Mcjidac. iii). There- 
fore lying is not opposed to truth. 

Ob}. 2. Further, the virtue of truth applies 
not only to words but also to deeds, since ac- 
cording to the Philosopher (Ethic, iv. 7) by 
this virtue one tells the truth both in one’s 
speech and in one's life. But lying applies 
only to words, for Augustine says { Contra 
Mend, xii) that a lie is a false signification 
by cvords. Accordingly, it seems that lying is 
not directl}" opposed to the virtue of truth. 

Obj. 3. Further, .-\ugustine says (Lib. De 
Mend., Joe. cit.) that the liar's sin is the desire 
to deceive. But this is not opposed to truth, 
but rather to benevolence or justice. There- 
fore lying is not opposed to truth. 

On the contrary, .Augustine says (Contra 
Mend, x) : Let no one doubt that it is a lie 
to tell a falsehood in order to deceive. Where- 
fore a false statement uttered with intent to 
deceive is a manifest lie. But this is opposed 
to truth. Therefore lying is opposed to truth. 

/ answer that, .\ moral act takes its species 
from t^o things, its object, and its end: for 
the end is the object of the will, which is the 
first mover in moral acts. And the power 
moved by the will has its own object, which 
is the proximate object of the voluntary act, 
and stands in relation to the will’s act towards 
the end, as material to formal, as stated above 

(I-n, Q. 18, A.\. 6, 7), 

Now it has been said above (Q. 109, A. 1, 
ad 3) that the virtue of truth — and conse- 
quently the opposite vices — regards a mani- 
festation made by certain signs : and this mani- 
festation or statement is an act of reason com- 
paring sign with the thing signified ; because 
every representation consists in comparison, 
which is the proper act of the reason. AVhere- 
fore though dumb animals manifest something, 
yet they do not intend to manifest anything: 
but they do something by natural instinct, 
and a manifestation is the result. But when 
this manifestation or statement is a moral 
act, it must needs be voluntary, and dependent 
on the intention of the wall. Now the proper 
object of a manifestation or statement is the 
true or the false. .And the intention of a bad 
will may bear on two things: one of which is 
that a falsehood may be told; while the other 
is the proper effect of a false statement, 
namely, that someone may be deceived. 

Accordingly if these three things concur, 
namely, falsehood of what is said, the wnll to 
tell a falsehood, and finally the Intention to 
deceive, then there is falsehood — materially, 
since what is said is false, formally, on ac- 
count of the will to tell an untruth, and ef- 
fectively, on account of the will to impart a 
falsehood. 


However, the essential notion of a lie is 
taken from formal falsehood, from the fact, 
namely, that a person intends to say what is 
false ; w'herefore also the word mendacium 
(lie) is derived from its being in opposition 
to the mind. Consequently if one says what 
is false, thinking it to be true, it is false ma- 
terially, but not formally, because the false- 
ness is beside the intention of the speaker: 
so that it is not a perfect lie, since what is 
beside the speaker’s intention is accidental, 
for w'hich reason it cannot be a specific dif- 
ference. If, on the other hand, one utters a 
falsehood formally, through having the will 
to deceive, even if what one says be true, yet 
inasmuch as this is a voluntary and moral 
act, it contains falseness essentially and truth 
accidentally, and attains the specific nature 
of a lie. 

That a person intends to cause another to 
have a false opinion, by deceiving him, does 
not belong to the species of lying, but to a 
perfection thereof, even as in the physical 
order, a thing acquires its species if it has its 
form, even though the form’s effect be lack- 
ing; for instance a heavy body which is held 
up aloft by force, lest it come down in ac- 
cordance wdth the exigency of its form. There- 
fore it is evident that lying is directly and 
formally opposed to the virtue of truth. 

Reply Obj. 1. We judge of a thing accord- 
ing to what is in it formally and essentially, 
rather than according to what is in it materi- 
ally and accidentally. Hence it is more in 
opposition to truth, considered as a moral 
virtue, to tell the truth with the intention of 
telling a falsehood than to tell a falsehood 
with the intention of telling the truth. 

Reply Obj. 2. As Augustine says (De 
Doctr. Christ, ii), words hold the chief place 
among other signs. And so when it is said 
that a lie is a false signification by words, 
the term words denotes every kind of sign. 
Wherefore if a person intended to signify 
something false by means of signs, he would 
not be excused from lying. 

Reply Obj. 3. The desire to deceive belongs 
to the perfection of lying, but not to its spe- 
cies, as neither does any effect belong to the 
species of its cause. 

SECOND ARTtCLE 

Whether Lies Are Sufficiently Divided into 
Officious, Jocose and Mischievous Lies? 

JVe proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that lies are not suf- 
ficiently divided into officious, jocose and mis- 
chievous lies. For a division should be made 
according to that which pertains to a thing 
by reason of its nature, as the Philosopher 
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states (Metaph. vii, text. 43 . De Part. Animal 
i. 3). But seemingly the intention of the effect 
resulting from a moral act is something beside 
and accidental to the species of that act, so 
that an indeftnite number of effects can result 
from one act. Now this division is made ac- 
cording to the intention of the effect: for a 
jocose lie is told in order to make fun, an 
officious lie for some useful purpose, and a 
mischievous lie in order to injure someone. 
Therefore lies are unfittingly divided in this 
■way. 

Obj. 2. Further, Augustine (Contra Men- 
dac. xiv) gives eight kinds of lies. The first 
is in religious doctrine; the second is a lie 
that profits no one and injures someone; the 
third profits one party so as to injure another ; 
the fourth is told out of mere lust of lying and 
deceiving; the fifth is told out of the desire 
to please; the sixth injures no one, and profits 
someone in saving his money ; the seventh 
injures no one and profits someone in saving 
him from death; the eighth injures no one, 
and profits someone in saving him from defile- 
ment of the body. Therefore it seems that the 
first division of lies is insufficient. 

Obj. 3. Further, the Philosopher (Ethic. 
iv. 7) divides lying into boasting, which ex- 
ceeds the truth in speech, and irony, which 
falls short of the truth by saying something 
less: and these two are not contained under 
any one of the kinds mentioned above. There- 
fore it seems that the aforesaid division of 
lies is inadequate. 

On the contrary, A gloss on Ps. v. 7, Thou 
wilt destroy all that speak a lie, says that 
there are three kinds of lies ; for some are told 
for the wellbeing and convenience of someone; 
and there is another kind of lie that is told 
in fun; but the third kind of lie is told out of 
malice. The first of these is called an officious 
lie, the second a jocose lie, the third a mis- 
chievous lie. Therefore lies are divided into 
these three kinds. 

I answer that, Lies may be divided in three 
ways. First, with respect to their nature as 
lies: and this is the proper and essential di- 
vision of lying. In this way, according to the 
Philosopher (Ethic, iv. 7), lies are of two 
kinds, namely, the lie which goes beyond the 
truth, and this belongs to boasting, and the 
lie which stops short of the truth, and this 
belongs to irony. This division is an essential 
division of lying itself, because lying as such 
is opposed to truth, as stated in the preceding 
Article : and truth is a kind of equality, to 
which more and less are in essential opposi- 
tion. 

Secondly, lies may be divided with respect 
to their nature as sins, and with regard to 
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those things that aggravate or diminish the 
sin of lying, on the part of the end intended. 
Now the sin of lying is aggravated, if by lying 
a person intends to injure another, and this 
is called a mischievous lie, while the sin of 
lying is diminished if it be directed to some 
good — either of pleasure and then it is a 
jocose lie, or of usefulness, and then we have 
the officious lie, whereby it is intended to help 
another person, or to save him from being in- 
jured. In this way lies are divided into the 
three kindo aforesaid. 

Thirdly, lies are divided in a more general 
way, with respect to their relation to some 
end, whether or not this increase or diminish 
their gravity: and in this way the division 
comprises eight kinds, as stated in the Second 
Objection. Here the first three kinds are 
contained under mischievous lies, which are 
either against God, and then we have the lie 
in religious doctrine, or against man, and this 
either with the sole intention of injuring him, 
and then it is the second kind of lie, which 
profits no ofie, and injures someone; or with 
the intention of injuring one and at the same 
time profiting another, and this is the third 
kind of lie, which profits one, and injures an- 
other. Of these the first is the most grievous, 
because sins against God are always more 
grievous, as stated above (I-II, Q. 73, A. 3): 
and the second is more grievous than the 
third, since the latter’s gravity is diminished 
by the intention of profiting another. 

After these three, which aggravate the sin 
of lying, we have a fourth, which has its o'wn 
measure of gravity without addition or dimi- 
nution, and this is the lie which is told out of 
mere lust of lying and deceiving. This pro- 
ceeds from a habit, wherefore the Philosopher 
says (Ethic, iv. 7) that the liar, when he lies 
from habit, delights in lying. 

The four kinds that follow lessen the grav- 
ity of the sin of lying. For the fifth kind is 
the jocose lie, which is told with a desire to 
please: and the remaining three are comprised 
under the officious lie, wLerein something use- 
ful to another person is intended. This use- 
fulness regards either external things, and 
then we have the sixth kind of lie, which 
profits someone in saving his money; or his 
body, and this is the seventh kind, w'hich saves 
a man from death; or the morality of his 
virtue, and this is the eighth kind, which saves 
him from unlawful defilement of his body. 

Now it is evident that the greater the good 
intended, the more is the sin of lying dimin- 
ished in gravity. Wherefore a careful con- 
sideration of the matter will show that these 
various kinds of lies are enumerated in their 
order of gravity ; since the useful good is bet- 
ter than the pleasurable good, and life of the 
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body than money, and virtue than the life 
of the body. 

This suffices for the Replies to the Objec- 
tions. 

THIRD ARTICLE 
Whether Every Lie Is a Sin? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that not every lie 
is a sin. For it is evident that the evangelists 
did not sin in the writing of the Gospel. Yet 
they seem to have told something false : since 
their accounts of the words of Christ and of 
others often differ from one another: where- 
fore seemingly one of them must have given 
an untrue account. Therefore not every lie 
is a sin. 

Obj. 2. Further, no one is rewarded by 
God for sin. But the midwives of Egypt were 
rewarded by God for a lie, for it is stated that 
God built them houses (Exod. i. 21). There- 
fore a lie is not a sin. 

Obj. 3. Further, the deeds of holy men are 
related in Sacred Writ that they may be a 
model of human life. But we read of certain 
very holy men that they lied. Thus (Gen. 
xii, and xx) we are told that Abraham said of 
his wife that she was his sister. Jacob also 
lied when he said that he was Esau, and yet 
he received a blessing (Gen. xxvii. 27-29). 
Again, Judith is commended (Judith xv. 10, 1 1) 
although she lied to Holofernes. Therefore 
not every lie is a sin. 

Obj. 4. Further, one ought to choose the 
lesser evil in order to avoid the greater: even 
so a physician cuts off a limb, lest the whole 
body perish. Yet less harm is done by raising 
a false opinion in a person’s mind, than by 
someone slaying or being slain. Therefore 
a man may lawfully lie, to save another from 
committing murder, or another from being 
killed. 

Obj. S. Further, it is a lie not to fulfill 
what one has promised. Yet one is not bound 
to keep all one’s promises: for Isidore says 
(Synonym, ii) ; Break your faith when you 
have promised ill. Therefore not every lie 
is a sin. 

Obj. 6. Further, apparently a lie is a sin 
because thereby we deceive our neighbor; 
wherefore Augustine says ( Lib. De Mend, xxi) : 
Whoever thinks that there is any kind of lie 
that is not a sin deceives himself shamefully, 
since he deems himself an honest man when 
he deceives others. Yet not every lie is a 
cause of deception, since no one is deceived 
by a jocose lie; seeing that lies of this kind 
are told, not with the intention of being be- 
lieved, but merely for the sake of giving pleas- 
ure. Hence again we find hyperbolical e.xpres- 
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sions in Holy Writ. Therefore not every lie 
is a sin. 

On the contrary. It is written (Ecclus. 
vii. 14) : Be not willing to make any manner 
of lie. 

1 answer that, An action that is naturally 
evil in respect of its genus can by no means be 
good and lawful, since in order for an action 
to be good it must be right in every respect ; 
because good results from a complete cause, 
while evil results from any single defect, as 
Dionysius asserts (Div. Noni. iv). Now a lie 
is evil in respect of its genus, since it is an 
action bearing on undue matter. For as words 
are naturally signs of intellectual acts, it is 
unnatural and undue for anyone to signify 
by words something that is not in his mind. 
Hence the Philosopher says (Ethic, iv. 7) 
that lying is in itself evil and to be shunned, 
while truthfulness is good and worthy of 
praise. Therefore every lie is a sin, as also 
Augustine declares (Contra Mend. i). 

Reply Obj. 1. It is unlawful to hold that 
any false assertion is contained either in the 
Gospel or in any canonical Scripture, or that 
the writers thereof have told untruths, because 
fa'th would be deprived of its certitude which 
is based on the authority of Holy Writ. That 
the words of certain people are variously re- 
ported in the Gospel and other sacred writings 
does not constitute a lie. Hence Augustine 
says (De Coitsens. Evang. ii) : He that has the 
u'it to understand that in order to know the 
truth it is necessary to get at the sense, will 
conclude that he must not be the least 
troubled, no matter by what words that sense 
is expressed. Hence it is evident, as he adds 
(ibid.), that loe must 7iot judge that someone 
is lying, if several persons fail to describe in 
the same way and in the same words a thing 
which they remember to have seen or heard. 

Reply Obj. 2. The midwives were rewarded, 
not for their lie, but for their fear of God, 
and for their good-will, which latter led them 
to tell a lie. Hence it is expressly stated 
(Exod. ii. 21) : And because the midwives 
feared God, He built them houses. But the 
subsequent lie was not meritorious. 

Reply Obj. 3. In Holy Writ, as Augustine 
observes (Lib. De Mend, v), the deeds of 
certain persons are related as examples of 
perfect virtue: and we must not believe that 
such persons were liars. If, however, any of 
their statements appear to be untruthful, we 
must understand such statements to have been 
figurative and prophetic. Hence Augustine 
says (Lib. De Mend., loc. cit.): We must be- 
lieve that whatever is related of those who, 
in prophetical times, are mentioned as being 
worthy of credit, was done and said by them 
prophetically. As to Abraham when he said 
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that Sara was his sister, he wished to hide the 
truth, not to tell a lie, jor she is called his 
sister since she was the daughter of his father, 
as Augustine says (QQ. Suficr. Gen. xxvi: 
Contra Mend, x: Contra Faust, xxii). Where- 
fore Abraham himself said (Gen. xx. 12); 
She is tndy my sister, the daughter of my 
father, and not the daughter of my mother, 
being related to him on his father’s side. 
Jacob’s assertion that he was Esau, Isaac’s 
first-born, was spoken in a mystical sense, 
because, to wit, the latter’s birthright was 
due to him by right; and he made use of this 
mode of speech being moved by the spirit of 
prophecy, in order to signify a mystery, 
namely, that the younger people, i.e. the Gen- 
tiles, should supplant the first-born, i.e. the 
Jews. 

Some, however, are commended in the 
Scriptures, not on account of perfect virtue, 
but for a certain virtuous disposition, seeing 
that it was owing to some praiseworthy senti- 
ment that they were moved to do certain un- 
due things. It is thus that Judith is praised, 
not for lying to Holofernes, but for her desire 
to save the people, to which end she exposed 
herself to danger. And yet one might also 
say that her words contain truth in some 
mystical sense. 

Reply Obj. 4. A lie is sinful not only be- 
cause it injures one’s neighbor, but also on 
account of its inordinateness, as stated above 
in this Article. IS'ow it is not allowed to make 
use of anything inordinate in order to ward 
off injury or defects from another; as neither 
is it lawful to steal in order to give an alms, 
except perhaps in a case of necessity when all 
things are common. Therefore it is not lawful 
to tell a lie in order to deliver another from 
any danger whatever. Nevertheless it is law- 
ful to hide the truth prudently, by keeping it 
back, as Augustine says (Contra Mend. x). 

Reply Obj. S. A man does not lie, so long 
as he has a mind to do what he promises, 
because he does not speak contrary to what 
he has in mind; but if he does not keep his 
promise, he seems to act wdthout faith in 
changing his mind. He may, however, be ex- 
cused for two reasons. First, if he has prom- 
ised something evidently unlawful, because 
he sinned in promise, and did w'cll to change 
his mind. Secondly, if circumstances have 
changed with regard to persons and the busi- 
ness in hand. For, as Seneca states ( De Bencf. 
iv), for a man to be bound to keep a promise 
it is necessary for everything to remain un- 
changed; otherwise neither dicl he lie in prom- 
ising — since he promised what he had in his 
mind, due circumstances being taken for 
granted — nor was he faithless in not keeping 
his promise, because circumstances are no 
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longer the same. Hence the Apostle, though 
he did not go to Corinth, whither he had 
promised to go (2 Cor. i), did not lie, because 
obstacles had arisen which prevented him. 

Reply Obj. 6. An action may be considered 
in two ways. First, in itself, secondly, with 
regard to the agent. Accordingly a jocose 
lie, from the very genus of the action, is of a 
nature to deceive ; although in the intention 
of the speaker it is not told to deceive, nor 
does it deceive by the way it is told. Nor 
is there any similarity in the hyperbolical or 
any kind of figurative expressions, with which 
we meet in Holy Writ; because, as Augustine 
says (Lib. De Mend, v), it is not a lie to do 
or say a thing figuratively: because every 
statement must be referred to the thing stated: 
and when a thing is done or said figuratively, 
it states what those to whom it is tendered un- 
derstand it to signify. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether Every Lie Is a Mortal Sin? , 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that every lie is a 
mortal sin. For it is written (Ps. vi. 7) ; Thou 
wilt destroy all that speak a lie, and (Wis. 
i. 11) ; The mouth that belieth killeth the soul. 
Now mortal sin alone causes destruction and 
death of the soul. Therefore every lie is a 
mortal sin, 

Obj. 2. Further, whatever is against a pre- 
cept of the decalogue is a mortal sin. Now 
lying is against this precept of the decalogue: 
Thou shah not bear false witness. Therefore 
every lie is a mortal sin. 

Obj. 3. Further, Augustine says (De Doctr. 
Christ, i. 36) ; Every liar breaks his faith in 
lying, since forsooth he wishes the person to 
whom he lies to have faith in him, and yet 
he does not keep faith with him, when he lies 
to him: and whoever breaks his faith is guilty 
of iniquity. Now no one is said to break his 
faith or to be guilty of iniquity, for a venial 
sin. Therefore no lie is a venial sin. 

Obj. 4. Further, the eternal reward is not 
lost save for a mortal sin. Now, for a lie the 
eternal reward was lost, being exchanged for 
a temporal meed. For Gregory says (Moral. 
xviii) that wc learn from the reward of the 
midwives what the sin of lying deserves: since 
the reward which they deserved for their kind- 
ness, and which they might have received ipk. 
eternal life, dwindled into a temporal me.ed. 
on account of the lie o f which they were guilty. 
Therefore even an officious lie, such as was 
that of the midwives, which seemingly is the 
least of lies, is a mortal sin. 

Obj. 5. Further, Augustine says (Lib. De 
Mend, xvii) that it is a precept of perfection. 
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not only not to lie at all, but not even to wish 
to lie. Now it is a mortal sin to act against 
a precept. Therefore every lie of the perfect 
is a mortal sin ; and consequenth’ so also is 
a lie told by anyone else, otherwise the perfect 
would be worse oil than others. 

On the contrary, Augustine says on Ps. 
V. 7, Thou wilt destroy, etc.: There are two 
kinds of lie, that are not grievously sinful yet 
are not devoid of sin, when we lie either in 
joking, or for the sake of our neighbor’s good. 
But every mortal sin is grievous. Therefore 
Jocose and officious lies are not mortal sins. 

I answer that, A mortal sin is. properly 
speaking, one that is contrar\’ to charity 
whereby the soul lives in union with God, as 
stated above (Q. 24, A. 12 : Q. 35, A. 3). Now* 
a lie may be contrary to charity in three ways: 
first, in itself ; secondly, in respect of the evil 
intended; thirdly, accidentally. 

A lie may be in itself contrary to charit 3 f 
by reason of its false signification. For if 
this be about divine things, it is contrary to 
the charity of God, whose truth one hides or 
corrupts by such a lie ; so that a lie of this 
kind is opposed not onlj’ to the virtue of char- 
ity, but also to the virtues of faith and reli- 
gion : wherefore it is a most grievous and a 
mortal sin. If, however, the false signification 
be about something the knowledge of which 
affects a man’s good, for instance if it pertain 
to the perfection of science or to moral con- 
duct, a lie of this description inflicts an injury 
on one’s neighbor, since it causes him to have 
a false opinion, wherefore it is contrary to 
charity, as regards the love of our neighbor, 
and consequently is a mortal sin. On the 
other hand, if the false opinion engendered 
by the lie be about some matter the knowledge 
of which is of no consequence^ then the lie in 
question does no harm to one’s neighbor; for 
instance, if a person be deceived as to some 
contingent particulars that do not concern 
him. Wherefore a lie of this kind, considered 
in itself, is not a mortal sin. 

As regards the end in view, a lie may be 
contrary to charity, through being told with 
the purpose of injuring God, and this is always 
a mortal sin, for it is opposed to religion ; or 
in order to injure one’s neighbor, in his per- 
son, his possessions or his good name, and this 
also is a mortal sin, since it is a mortal sin 
to injure one’s neighbor, and one sins mortally 
if one has merely the intention of committing 
a mortal sin. But if the end intended be not 
contrary to charity, neither will the lie, con- 
sidered under this a.spect, be a mortal sin, 
as in the case of a jocose lie, where some little 
pleasure is intended, or in an officious lie, 
where the good also of one’s neighbor is in- 
* Vulp;,, — A>id sin is iniquity. 


tended. Accidentally a lie may be contrary 
to charity by reason of scandal or any other 
injury resulting therefrom: and thus again 
it will be a mortal sin, for instance if a man 
were not deterred through scandal from lying 
publicly. 

Reply Ohj. 1. The passages quoted refer 
to the mischievous lie, as a gloss explains the 
words of Ps. V. 7, Thou wilt destroy all that 
speak a lie. 

Reply Obj. 2. Since all the precepts of the 
decalogue are directed to the love of God and 
our neighbor, as stated above (Q. 44, A. 1, 
ad 3: I-Il, Q. 100, A. 5, ad 1), a lie is contrary 
to a precept of the decalogue, in so far as it 
is contrar\' to the love of God and our neigh- 
bor. Hence it is e.vpressly forbidden to bear 
false witness against our neighbor. 

Reply Obj. 3. Even a venial sin can be 
called iniquity in a broad sense, in so far as 
it is beside the equity' of justice; w’herefore it 
is written (1 John iii. 4); Every* sin is 
iniquity. It is in this sense that Augustine 
is speaking. 

Reply Obj. 4. The lie of the midwives may 
be considered in two ways. First as regards 
their feeling of kindliness towards the Jews, 
and their reverence and fear of God, for which 
their virtuous disposition is commended. For 
this an eternal reward is due. Wherefore 
Jerome (in his exposition of Isa. Ixv. 21, And 
they shall build hotises) explains that God 
built them spiritual houses. Secondly, it maj’’ 
be considered with regard to the external act 
of lying. For thereby they could merit, not 
indeed eternal reward, but perhaps some tem- 
poral meed, the deserving of which was not 
inconsistent with the deformity of their lie, 
though this was inconsistent with their merit- 
ing an eternal reward. It is in this sense that 
we must understand the words of Gregory, 
anfl not that they merited by that lie to lose 
the eternal reward as though they had already 
merited it bv^ their preceding kindliness, as the 
objection understands the words to mean. 

Reply Obj. 5. Some say that for the perfect 
every lie is a mortal sin. But this assertion is 
unreasonable. For no circumstance causes a 
sin to be infinitely more grievous unless it 
transfers it to another species. Now a circum- 
stance of person does not transfer a sin to 
another species, except perhaps by reason of 
something annexed to that person, for instance 
if it be against his vow: and this cannot apply 
to an officious or jocose lie. Wherefore an 
officious or a jocose lie is not a mortal sin in 
perfect men, except perhaps accidentally on 
account of scandal. We may take in this sense 
the saying of Augustine that it is a precept 
of perfection not only not to lie at all, but 
not even to wish to lie: although Augustine 
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says this not positively but dubiously, for he by virtue ol their office in judging or teaching, 
begins by saying; Unless [)erhaps it is a pre- and if they lie in these matters their lie will 
cept, etc. A or does it matter that they are be a mortal sin: but it does not follow that 
placed in a position to safeguard the truth: they sin mortally when they lie in other 
because they are bound to safeguard the truth matters. 


QUESTION in 

Of Dissimulation and Hypocrisy 


(In Four 

In due sequence we must consider dissimula- 
tion and hypocrisy. Under this head there 
are four points of inquiry: (1) Whether all 
dissimulation is a sin? (2) Whether hypoc- 
risy is dissimulation? (3) Whether it is op- 
posed to truth? (4) Whether it is a mortal 
sin? 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether All Dissimulation Is a Sin? 

IVe proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that not all dissimu- 
lation is a sin. For it is written (Luke xxiv. 
28) that our Lord pretended (Douay, — made 
as though) he woidd go farther ; and Ambrose 
in his book on the Patriarchs (De Abra- 
ham, i) says of Abraham that he spoke craft- 
ily to his servants, when he said (Gen. xxii. 5) : 

I and the boy will go with speed as far as 
yonder, and after we have worshiped, will 
return to you. Now to pretend and to speak 
craftily savor of dissimulation; and yet it is 
not to be said that there was sin in Christ or 
Abraham. Therefore not all dissimulation is 
a sin. 

Obj. 2. Further, no sin is profitable. But 
according to Jerome, in his commentary on 
Gal. ii. 11, When Peter {V\i\g.— Cephas) was 
come to Antioch: — The example of Jehu, king 
of Israel, who slew the priest of Baal, pre- 
tending that he desired to worship idols, 
should teach us that dissimulation is useful 
and sometimes to be employed; and David 
changed his countenance before Achis, king of 
Geth (1 Kings xxi. 13). Therefore not all 
dissimulation is a sin. 

Obj. 3. Further, good is contrary to evil. 
Therefore if it is evil to simulate good, it is 
good to simulate evil. 

Obj. 4. Further, it is written in condemna- 
tion of certain people (Isa. iii. 9) : They have 
proclaimed abroad their sin as Sodom, and 
they have not hid it. Now it pertains to dis- 
simulation to hide one’s sin. Therefore it is 
reprehensible sometimes not to simulate. But 
it is never reprehensible to avoid sin. There- 
fore dissimulation is not a sin. 

On the contrary, A gloss on Isa. xvi. 14, 
In three years, etc., says: Of the two evils it 
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is less to sin openly than to simulate holiness. 
But to sin openly is always a sin: Therefore 
dissimulation is always a sin. 

/ answer that, As stated above (Q. 109, 
A. 3 : Q. 110, A. 1), it belongs to the virtue of 
truth to show oneself outwardly by outward 
signs to be such as one is. Now outward signs 
are not only words, but also deeds. Accord- 
ingly just as it is contrary to truth to signify 
by words something different from that which 
is in one’s mind, so also is it contrary to truth 
to employ signs of deeds or things to signify 
the contrary of what is in oneself, and this 
is what is properly denoted by dissimulation. 
Consequently dissimulation is properly a lie 
told by the signs of outward deeds. Now it 
matters not whether one lie in word or in any 
other way, as stated above (Q. 110, A. 1, 
Obj. 2). Wherefore, since every lie is a sin, 
as stated above (Q. 110, A. 3), it follows that 
also all dissimulation is a sin. 

Reply Obj. 1. As Augustine says (De QQ. 
Evang. ii), To pretend is not always a lie: 
but only when the pretense has no significa- 
tion, then it is a lie. When, however, our pre- 
tense refers to some signification, there is no 
lie, but a representation of the truth. And he 
cites figures of speech as an example, where 
a thing is pretended, for we do not mean it 
to be taken literally but as a figure of some- 
thing else that we wish to say. In this way 
Our Lord pretended He woidd go farther, 
because He acted as if wishing to go farther; 
in order to signify something figuratively 
either because He was far from their faith, 
according to Gregory (Horn, xxiii. in Ev.) ; 
or, as Augustine says (De QQ. Evang. ii), 
because, as He was about to go farther away 
from them by ascending into heaven, He was, 
so to speak, held back on earth by their hos- 
pitality. 

Abraham also spoke figuratively. Where- 
fore Ambrose (loc. cit.) says that Abraham 
toretold what he knew not : for he intended to 
return alone after sacrificing his son: but by 
his mouth the Lord expressed what He was 
about to do. It is evident therefore that 
neither dissembled. 

Reply Obj. 2. Jerome employs the term 
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simulation in a broad sense for any kind of 
pretense. David’s change of countenance was 
a figurative pretense, as a gloss observes in 
commenting on the title of Ps. xxxiii, I will 
bless the Lord at all times. There is no need 
to excuse Jehu’s dissimulation from sin or lie, 
because he was a wicked man, since he de- 
parted not from the idolatry of Jeroboam 
(4 Kings X. 29, 31). And yet he is praised 
withal and received an earthly reward from 
God, not for his dissimulation, but for his 
zeal in destroying the worship of Baal. 

Reply Ob'}. 3. Some say that no one may 
pretend to be wicked, because no one pretends 
to be wicked by doing good deeds, and if he 
do evil deeds, he is evil. But this argument 
proves nothing. Because a man might pretend 
to be evil, by doing what is not evil in itself 
but has some appearance of evil ; and never- 
theless this dissimulation is evil, both because 
it is a lie, and because it gives scandal; and 
although he is wicked on this account, yet 
his wickedness is not the wickedness he simu- 
lates. And because dissimulation is evil in 
itself, its sinfulness is not derived from the 
thing simulated, whether this be good or evil. 

Reply Ob'], 4. Just as a man lies when he 
signifies by word that which he is not, yet lies 
not when he refrains from saying what he is, 
for this is sometimes lawful ; so also does a 
man dissemble, when by outward signs of 
deeds or things he signifies that which he is 
not, yet he dissembles not if he omits to sig- 
nify what he is. Hence one may hide one’s 
sin without being guilty of dissimulation. It 
is thus that we must understand the saying of 
Jerome on the words of Isaias (loc. cit.), that 
the second remedy after shipioreck is to hide 
one’s sin, lest, to wit, others be scandalized 
thereby. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether Hypocrisy Is (he Some os DissimuloHon? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that hypocrisy is not 
the same as dissimulation. For dissimulation 
consists in lying by deeds. But there may be 
hypocrisy in showing outwardly what one does 
inwardly, according to hlatth. vi. 2, When 
thou dost an alms-deed sound not a trumpet 
before thee, as the hypocrites do. Therefore 
hypocrisy is not the same as dissimulation. 

Obj. 2. Further. Gregory says (Moral. 
xxxi. 7) : Some there are who wear the habit 
of holiness, yet are unable to attain the merit 
of perfection. We must by no means deem 
these to have joined the ranks of the hypo- 
crites, since it is one thing to sin from weak- 
ness, and another to sin from malice. Now 
those who wear the habit of holiness, without 
attaining the merit of perfection, are dis- 


semblers, since the outward habit signifies 
works of perfection. Therefore dissimulation 
is not the same as hypocrisy. 

Obj. 3. Further, hypocrisy consists in the 
mere intention. For Our Lord says of hypo- 
crites (Matth. xxiii. 5) that all their works 
they do for to be seen of men: and Gregory 
says (Moral, xxxi. loc. cit.) that they never 
consider what it is that they do, but how by 
their every action they may please men. But 
dissimulation consists, not in the mere inten- 
tion, but in the outward action: wherefore 
a gloss on Job xxxvi. 13, Dissemblers and 
crafty men prove the wrath of God, says that 
the dissembler simulates one thing and does 
another: he pretends chastity, and delights in 
lewdness, he makes a show of poverty and 
fills his purse. Therefore hypocrisy is not 
the same as dissimulation. 

On the contrary, Isidore says (Etym. x) : 
“Hypocrite” is a Greek word corresponding 
to the Latin “ sinmlator ,” for whereas he is 
evil within, he shows h'lmself outwardly as 
being good; uao denoting falsehood, and 
v.Qioi;, judgment. 

I anstver that, As Isidore says (ibid.), the 
word hypocrite is derived from the appear- 
ance of those who come on to the stage with 
a disguised face, by changing the color of 
their complexion, so as to imitate the com- 
plexion of the person they simulate, at one 
time tinder the guise of a man, at another 
under the guise of a woman, so as to deceive 
the people in their acting. Hence Augustine 
says (De Serm. Dom. ii) that just as hypo- 
crites by simulating other persons act the 
parts of those they are not (since he that acts 
the part of Agatnemnon is not that man him- 
self but pretends to be), so too in the Church 
and in every department of human life, who- 
ever wishes to seem what he is not is a hypo- 
crite: for he pretends to be just without being 
so in reality. 

We must conclude, therefore, that hypoc- 
risy is dissimulation, not, however, any form 
of dissimulation, but only when one person 
simulates another, as when a sinner simulates 
the person of a just man. 

Reply Obj. 1. The outward deed is a natu- 
ral sign of the intention. Accordingly when 
a man does good works pertaining by their 
genus to the service of God, and seeks by 
their means to please, not God but man, he 
simulates a right intention which he has not. 
Wherefore Gregory says (Moral, xxxi) that 
hypocrites make God’s interests subservient 
to worldly purposes, since by making a show 
of saintly conduct they seek, not to turn men 
to God, but to draw to themselves the applause 
of their approval: and so they make a lying 
pretense of having a good intention, which 
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they have not, although they do not pretend 
to do a good deed without doing it. 

Reply Obj. 2. The habit of holiness, for 
instance the religious or the clerical habit, 
signifies a state whereby one is bound to per- 
form works of perfection. And so when a 
man puts on the habit of holiness, with the 
intention of entering the state of perfection, 
if he fail through weakness, he is not a dis- 
sembler or a hypocrite, because he is not 
bound to disclose his sin by laying aside the 
habit of holiness. If, however, he were to put 
on the habit of holiness in order to make a 
show of righteousness, he would be a hypo- 
crite and a dissembler. 

Reply Obj. 3. In dissimulation, as in a lie, 
there are two things; one by way of sign, the 
other by way of thing signified. Accordingly 
the evil intention in hypocrisy is considered 
as a thing signified, which does not tally with 
the sign : and the outward words, or deeds, 
or any sensible objects are considered in every 
dissimulation and lie as a sign. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether Hypocrisy Is Contrary 
to the Virtue of Truth? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that hypocrisy is 
not contrary to the virtue of truth. For in 
dissimulation or hypocrisy there is a sign 
and a thing signified. Now with regard to 
neither of these does it seem to be opposed 
to any special virtue: for a hypocrite simu- 
lates any virtue, and by means of any virtuous 
deeds, such as fasting, prayer and alms deeds, 
as stated in Matth. vi. 1-18. Therefore hypoc- 
risy is not specially opposed to the virtue of 
truth. 

Obj. 2. Further, all dissimulation seems 
to proceed from guile, wherefore it is opposed 
to simplicity. Now guile is opposed to pru- 
dence as above stated (Q. 55, A. 4). Therefore, 
hypocrisy which is dissimulation is not op- 
posed to truth, but rather to prudence or 
simplicity. 

Obj. 3. Further, the species of moral acts 
is taken from their end. Now the end of 
hypocrisy is the acquisition of gain or vain- 
glory: wherefore a gloss on Job xxvii. 8, What 
is the hope of the hypocrite, if through covet- 
ousness he take by violence, says : A hypocrite, 
or, as the Latin has it, a dissimulator, is a 
covetous thief: for through desire of being 
honored for holiness, though guilty of wicked- 
ness, he steals praise for a life which is not 
his.* Therefore since covetousness or vain- 
glory is not directly opposed to truth, it seems 
that neither is hypocrisy or dissimulation. 
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On the contrary. All dissimulation is a lie, 
as stated above (A. 1). Now a lie is directly 
opposed to truth. Therefore dissimulation or 
hypocrisy is also. 

I answer that. According to the Philosopher 
(Metaph. text. 13, 24, x), contrariety is oppo- 
sition as regards form, i.e. the specific form. 
Accordingly we must reply that dissimulation 
or hypocrisy may be opposed to a virtue in 
two ways, in one way directly, in another way 
indirectly. Its direct opposition or contra- 
riety is to be considered with regard to the 
very species of the act, and this species de- 
pends on that act’s proper object. Wherefore 
since hypocrisy is a kind of dissimulation, 
whereby a man simulates a character which is 
not his, as stated in the preceding article, it 
follows that it is directly opposed to truth, 
whereby a man shows himself in life and 
speech to be what he is, as stated in Ethic. 
iv. 7. 

The indirect opposition or contrariety of 
hypocrisy may be considered in relation to 
any accident, for instance a remote end, or an 
instrument of action, or anything else of that 
kind. 

Reply Obj. 1. The hypocrite in simulating 
a virtue regards it as his end, not in respect 
of its existence, as though he wished to have 
it, but in respect of appearance, since he 
wishes to seem to have it. Hence his hypoc- 
risy is not opposed to that virtue, but to truth, 
inasmuch as he wishes to deceive men with 
regard to that virtue. And he performs acts 
of that virtue, not as intending them for their 
own sake, but instrumentally, as signs of that 
virtue, wherefore his hypocrisy has not, on 
that account, a direct opposition to that virtue. 

Reply Obj. 2. As stated above (Q. 55, 
AA. 3, 4, 5), the vice directly opposed to pru- 
dence is cunning, to which it belongs to dis- 
cover ways of achieving a purpose, that are 
apparent and not real : while it accomplishes 
that purpose, by guile in words, and by fraud 
in deeds: and it stands in relation to pru- 
dence, as guile and fraud to simplicity. Now 
guile and fraud are directed chiefly to decep- 
tion, and sometimes secondarily to injury. 
Wherefore it belongs directly to simplicity 
to guard oneself from deception, and in this 
way the virtue of simplicity is the same as 
the virtue of truth as stated above (Q. 109, 
A. 2, ad 4). There is, however, a mere logical 
difference between them, because by truth v?e 
mean the concordance between sign and thi^ 
signified, while simplicity indicates that'‘onfe 
does not tend to different things, by intending 
one thing inwardly, and pretending another 
outwardly. 

Reply Obj. 3. Gain or glory is the remote 


The quotation is from S. Gregory’s Moralia, Bk. XVIII. 
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end of the dissembler as also of the liar. Hence 
it does not take its species from this end, but 
from the proximate end, which is to show 
oneself other than one is. Wherefore it some- 
times happens to a man to pretend great 
things of himself, for no further purpose than 
the mere lust of hypocrisy, as the Philosopher 
says (Ethic, iv. 7), and as also we have said 
above with regard to lying (Q. 110, A. 2). 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether Hypocrisy Is Always a Mortal Sin? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that hypocrisy is 
always a mortal sin. For Jerome says on Isa. 
xvi. 14 ; Oj the tn<o evils it is less to sin openly 
than to simulate holiness: and a gloss on Job 
i. 21,* .45 it hath pleased the Lord, etc., says 
that pretended justice is no justice, but a 
twofold sin: and again a gloss on Lament, 
iv. 6, The iniquity . . . oj my people is made 
greater than the sin oj Sodom, says; He de- 
plores the sins oj the soul that jails into hy- 
pocrisy, which is a greater iniquity than the 
sin oj Sodom. Now the sins of Sodom are 
mortal sin. Therefore hypocrisy is always a 
mortal sin. 

Obj. 2. Further, Gregory says (Moral. 
xxxi. 8) that hypocrites sin out of malice. But 
this is most grievous, for it pertains to the sin 
against the Holy Ghost. Therefore a hypo- 
crite always sins mortally. 

Obj. 3. Further, no one deserves the anger 
of God and exclusion from seeing God, save 
on account of mortal sin. Now the anger of 
God is deserved through hypocrisy according 
to Job xxxvi. 13, Dissemblers and crafty men 
prove the wrath oj God: and the hypocrite 
is excluded from seeing God, according to 
Job xiii. 16, A^o hypocrite shall come before 
His presence. Therefore hypocrisy is always 
a mortal sin. 

On the contrary, Hypocrisy is lying by 
deed since it is a kind of dissimulation. But 
it is not always a mortal sin to lie by deed. 


Neither therefore is all hypocrisy a mortal 
sin. 

Further, the intention of a hypocrite is to 
appear to be good. But this is not contrary 
to charity. Therefore hypocrisy is not of itself 
a mortal sin. 

Further, hypocrisy is born of vainglory, as 
Gregory says (Moral, xxxi. 17). But vainglory 
is not always a mortal sin. Neither therefore 
is hypocrisy. 

I answer that, There are two things in 
hypocrisy, lack of holiness, and simulation 
thereof. Accordingly if by a hypocrite we 
mean a person whose intention is directed to 
both the above, one, namely, who cares not 
to be holy but only to appear so, in which 
sense Sacred Scripture is wont to use the term, 
it is evident that hypocrisy is a mortal sin: 
for no one is entirely deprived of holiness 
save through mortal sin. But if by a hypo- 
crite we mean one who intends to simulate 
holiness, which he lacks through mortal sin, 
then, although he is in mortal sin, whereby 
he is deprived of holiness, yet, in his case, the 
dissimulation itself is not always a mortal sin, 
but sometimes a venial sin. This will depend 
on the end in view ; for if this be contrary to 
the love of God or of his neighbor, it will be 
a mortal sin : for instance if he were to simu- 
late holiness in order to disseminate false doc- 
trine, or that he may obtain ecclesiastical pre- 
ferment, though unworthy, or that he may 
obtain any temporal good in which he fixes 
his end. If, however, the end intended be not 
contrary to charity, it w’ill be a venial sin, as 
for instance when a man takes pleasure in the 
pretense itself : of such a man it is said in 
Ethic, iv. 7 that he would seem to be vain 
rather than evil; for the same applies to simu- 
lation as to a lie. 

It happens also sometimes that a man simu- 
lates the perfection of holiness which is not 
necessary for spiritual welfare. Simulation of 
this kind is neither a mortal sin always, nor 
is it always associated with mortal sin. 

This suffices for the Replies to the Objec- 
tions. 


QUESTION 112 
Of Boosting 


(In Two 

We must now consider boasting and irony, 
which are parts of lying according to the 
Philosopher (Ethic, iv. 7). Under the first 
head, namely, boasting, there are two points 
of inquiry: (1) To which virtue is it opposed? 
(2) Whether it is a mortal sin? 

* S. Augustine, on Ps. Ixiii. 7. 


Articles) 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether Boasting Is Opposed to the Virtue of Truth? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 
Objection 1. It seems that boasting is not 
opposed to the virtue of truth. For lying is 
opposed to truth. But it is possible to boast 
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even without lying, as when a man makes a 
show of his own excellence. Thus it is written 
(Esther i. 3, 4) that Assuerus made a great 
feast . . . that he might show the riches of 
the glory and of his kingdom, and the great- 
ness and boasting of his power. Therefore 
boasting is not opposed to the virtue of truth. 

Obf. 2. Further, boasting is reckoned by 
Gregory (Moral, xxiii. 4) to be one of the four 
species of pride, when, to wit, a man boasts 
of having what he has not. Hence it is writ- 
ten (Jerem. xlviii. 29, 30) : We have heard the 
pride of Moab, he is e-xceeding proud: his 
haughtiness, and his arrogancy, and his pride, 
and the loftiness of his heart. I know, saith 
the Lord, his boasting, and that the strength 
thereof is not according to it. hloreover, Greg- 
ory says (Moral, xxxi. 7) that boasting ar'ses 
from vainglory. Now pride and vainglory are 
opposed to the virtue of humility. Therefore 
boasting is opposed, not to truth, but to hu- 
mility. 

Obf. 3. Further, boasting seems to be oc- 
casioned by riches ; wherefore it is written 
(Wis. V. 8) : What hath pride profited iisi or 
what advantage hath the boasting of riches 
brought us? Now excess of riches seems to 
belong to the sin of covetousness, which is 
opposed to justice or liberality. Therefore 
boasting is not opposed to truth. 

On the contrary. The Philosopher says 
(Ethic, ii. 7, iv. 7), that boasting is opposed 
to truth. 

/ answer that, Jactantia (boasting) seems 
properly to denote the uplifting of self by 
words : since if a man wishes to throw ( jac- 
tare) a thing far away, he lifts it up high. 
And to uplift oneself, properly speaking, is 
to talk of oneself above oneself.* This hap- 
pens in two ways. For sometimes a man 
speaks of himself, not above what he is in 
himself, but above that which he is esteemed 
by men to be: and this the Apostle declines 
to do when he says (2 Cor. xii. 6) : / forbear, 
lest any man should think of me above that 
which he sccth in me, or anything he hcareth 
of me. In another way a man uplifts himself 
in words, by speaking of himself above that 
which he is in reality. And since we should 
judge of things as they are in themselves, 
rather than as others deem them to be, it fol- 
lows that boasting denotes more properly the 
uplifting of self above what one is in oneself, 
than the uplifting of self above what others 
think of one: although in either case it may 
be called boasting. Hence boasting properly 
so called is opposed to truth by way of excess. 

Reply Obf. 1. This argument takes boast- 
ing as exceeding men’s opinion. 

Reply Obf. 2. The sin of boasting may be 

* Or tall-taUciiU). as we should say in English. 
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considered in two ways. First, with regard to 
the species of the act, and thus it is opposed 
to truths as stated (in the body of the article 
and Q. 110, A. 2). Secondly, with regard to 
its cause, from which more frequently though 
not always it arises : and thus it proceeds from 
pride as its inwardly moving and impelling 
cause. For when a man is uplifted inwardly 
by arrogance, it often results that outwardly 
he boasts of great things about himself ; 
though sometimes a man takes to boasting, 
not from arrogance, but from some kind of 
vanity, and delights therein, because he is a 
boaster by habit. Hence arrogance, which is 
an uplifting of self above oneself, is a kind of 
pride ; yet it is not the same as boasting, but 
is very often its cause. For this reason Greg- 
ory reckons boasting among the species of 
pride. Moreover, the boaster frequently aims 
at obtaining glory through his boasting, and 
so, according to Gregory, it arises from vain- 
glory considered as its end. 

Reply Obf. 3. Wealth also causes boasting, 
in two ways. First, as an occasional cause, 
inasmuch as a man prides himself on his 
riches. Hence (Prov. viii. 18) riches are sig- 
nificantly described as proud (Douay, — glori- 
ous). Secondly, as being the end of boasting, 
since according to Ethic, iv. 7, some boast, 
not only for the sake of glory, but also for 
the sake of gain. Such people invent stories 
about themselves, so as to make profit 
thereby; for instance, they pretend to be 
skilled in medicine, wisdom, or divination. 

SECOND ARTICLE 
Whether Boasting Is a Mortal Sin? 

We proceed thus to the Second .Article : — 

Ob feet ion 1. It seems that boasting is a 
mortal sin. For it is written (Prov. xxviii. 25) : 
He that boasteth, ajid puffetk himself, stir- 
reth up quarrels. Now it is a mortal sin to 
stir up quarrels, since God hates those that 
sow discord, according to Prov. vi. 19. There- 
fore boasting is a mortal sin. 

Obf. 2. Further, whatever is forbidden in 
God’s law is a mortal sin. Now a gloss on 
Ecclus. vi. 2, Extol not thyself in the thoughts 
of tkv soul, says: This is a prohibition of 
boasting and pride. Therefore boasting is a 
mortal sin. 

Obf. 3. Further, boasting is a kind of lie. 
But it is neither an officious nor a jocose Ue. 
This is evident from the end of lying; for 
according to the Philosopher (Ethic, iv. 7), 
the boaster pretends to something greater than 
he is, sometimes for no further purpose, some- 
times for the sake of glory or honor, sometimes 
for the sake of money. Thus it is evident that 


BOASTING 
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it is neither an officious nor a jocose lie, and 
consequently it must be a mischievous lie. 
Therefore seemingly it is always a mortal sin. 

On the contrary. Boasting arises from vain- 
glory, according to Gregory {Moral, xxxi. 17). 
Now vainglory is not ahvays a mortal sin, 
but is sometimes a venial sin w’hich only the 
very perfect avoid. For Gregory says {Moral. 
viii. 30) that it belongs to the very perfect, 
by outward deeds so to seek the glory of their 
author, that they arc not inwardly uplifted by 
the praise awarded them. Therefore boasting 
is not always a mortal sin. 

1 answer that, As stated above (Q. 110, 
A. 4), a mortal sin is one that is contrary to 
charity. Accordingly^ boasting may be con- 
sidered in two ways. First, in itself, as a lie, 
and thus it is sometimes a mortal, and some- 
times a venial sin. It will be a mortal sin 
when a man boasts of that which is contrary 
to God’s glory— thus it is said in the person 
of the king of Tyre (Ezech. xxviii. 2) ; Thy 
heart is lifted up, and thou hast said: 1 am 
God — or contrary to the love of our neighbor, 
as when a man while boasting of himself 
breaks out into invectives against others, as 
told of the Pharisee who said (Luke xviii. 11) : 
I am not as the rest of men, extortioners, un- 
just, adulterers, as also is this publican. Some- 
times it is a venial sin, when, to wit, a man 
boasts of things that are against neither God 
nor his neighbor. 

Secondly, it may be considered with regard 
to its cause, namely, pride, or the desire of 
gain or of vainglory : and then if it proceeds 
from pride or from such vainglory as is a 
mortal sin, then the boasting will also be a 


mortal sin; otherwise it will be a venial sin. 
Sometimes, how'ever, a man breaks out into 
boasting through desire of gain, and for this 
very reason he w'ould seem to be aiming at the 
deception and injury of his neighbor; where- 
fore boasting of this kind is more likely to be 
a mortal sin. Elence the Philosopher says 
(Ethic, iv. 7) that a man who boasts for the 
sake of gain, is viler than one who boasts for 
the sake of glory or honor. Yet it is not always 
a mortal sin because the gain may be such 
as not to injure another man. 

Reply Obj. 1. To boast in order to stir up 
quarrels is a mortal sin. But it happens some- 
times that boasts are the cause of quarrels, 
not intentionally but accidentally: and con- 
sequently boasting will not be a mortal sin 
o.i that account. 

Reply Obj. 2. This gloss speaks of boasting 
as arising from pride that is a mortal sin. 

Reply Obj. 3. Boasting does not always 
involve a mischievous lie, but only where it 
is contrary to the love of God or our neighbor, 
either in itself or in its cause. That a man 
boast, through mere pleasure in boasting, is 
an inane thing to do, as the Philosopher re- 
marks (Ethic, iv. 7): wherefore it amounts 
to a jocose lie. Unless perchance he were to 
prefer this to the love of God, so as to con- 
temn God's commandments for the sake of 
boasting: for then it would be against the 
charity of God, in Whom alone ought our 
mind to rest as in its last end. 

To boast for the sake of glory or gain seems 
to involve an officious lie ; provided it be done 
without injury to others, for then it would at 
once become a mischievous lie. 


QUESTION 113 
Of Irony* 

(In Two Articles) 


We must now consider irony, under which head 
there are two points of inquiry: (1) Whether 
irony is a sin? (2) Of its comparison with 
boasting. 

FIRST ARTICLE 
Whether Irony Is a Sin? 

JVe proceed thus to the First Article : — 
Objection 1. It seems that irony, which 
consists in belittling oneself, is not a sin. For 
no sin arises from one’s being strengthened 
by God ; and yet this leads one to belittle 
oneself, according to Prov. xxx. 1, 2, The 
vision which the man spoke, with whom is 


God, and who being strengthened by God, abid- 
ing with him, said, I am the most foolish of 
men. Also it is written (Amos vii. 14) : Amos 
answered ... I am not a prophet. Therefore 
irony, whereby a man belittles himself in 
words, is not a sin. 

Obj. 2. Further, Gregory says in a letter 
to Augustine, bishop of the English (Regist. 
xii) : It is the mark of a well-disposed mind 
to acknowledge one’s fault when one is not 
guilty. But all sin is inconsistent with a well- 
disposed mind. Therefore irony is not a sin. 

Obj. 3. Further, it is not a sin to shun 
pride. But some belittle themselves in words. 


* Irony here must be given the signification of the Greek Elgiovta, whence it is derived : — dissimulation of 
one’s own good points. 
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so as to avoid pride, according to the Philoso- avoid pride. Hence Augustine says (Tract. 
pher (Ethic, iv. 7). Therefore irony is not a xliii. in Joan.): Shun not arrogance so as to 
sin. forsake truth: and Gregory says (Moral. 

On the contrary, Augustine says (De Verb. xxvi. 3) that it is a reckless humility that en- 
Apost., Serm. xxix) : If thou liest on account tangles itself with lies, 
of humility, if thou wert not a sinner before 

lying, thou hast become one by lying. SECOND ARTICLE 

1 answer that. To speak so as to belittle Wherter irony U a Less Grievous Sin than Boasting? 
oneself may occur in two ways. First so as 

to safeguard truth, as when a man conceals 1^^ proceed thus to the Second Article: 

the greater things in himself, but discovers Objection 1. It seems that irony is not a 

and asserts lesser things of himself the pres- less grievous sin than boasting. For each of 

ence of which in himself he perceives. To them is a sin through forsaking truth, which 

belittle oneself in this way does not belong to is a kind of equality. But one does not for- 

irony, nor is it a sin in respect of its genus, sake truth by exceeding it any more than by 
except through corruption of one of its cir- diminishing it. Therefore irony is not a less 
cumstances. Secondly, a person belittles him- grievous sin than boasting, 
self by forsaking the truth, for instance by Obj. 2. Further, according to the Philoso- 
ascribing to himself something mean the exist- pher (Ethic, iv. 7), irony sometimes is boast- 
ence of which in himself he does not perceive, ing. But boasting is not irony. Therefore irony 
or by denying something great of himself, is not a less grievous sin than boasting, 

which nevertheless he perceives himself to Obj. 3. Further, it is written (Prov. xxvi. 

possess: this pertains to irony, and is always 25) ; When he shall speak low, trust him not: 
a sin. because there are seven mischiefs in his heart. 

Reply Obj. 1. There is a twofold wisdom Now it belongs to irony to speak low. There- 

and a twofold folly. For there is a wisdom fore it contains a manifold wickedness, 

according to God, which has human or worldly On the contrary. The Philosopher says 

folly annexed to it, according to 1 Cor. iii. 18, (Ethic, iv. 7) : Those who speak with irony 

If any man among you seem to be wise in this and belittle themselves are more gracious, 

world, let him become a fool that he may be seemingly, in their manners, 

wise. But there is another wisdom that is / answer that. As stated above (Q. 110, 
worldly, which as the same text goes on to AA. 2, 4), one lie is more grievous than an- 

say, is foolishness with God. Accordingly, he other, sometimes on account of the matter 

that is strengthened by God acknowledges which it is about — thus a lie about a matter 

himself to be most foolish in the estimation of religious doctrine is most grievous — and 

of men, because, to wit, he despises human sometimes on account of the motive for sin- 

things, which human wisdom seeks. Hence ning; thus a mischievous lie is more grievous 

the text quoted continues, and the wisdom of than an officious or jocose lie. Now irony and 
men is not with me, and farther on, and* I boasting lie about the same matter, either 

have known the science of the saints. by words, or by any other outward signs, 

It may also be replied that the wisdom of namely, about matters affecting the person: 

men is that which is acquired by human rea- so that in this respect they are equal, 

son, while the wisdom of the saints is that But for the most part boasting proceeds 
which is received by divine inspiration. from a viler motive, namely, the desire of 

Amos denied that he was a prophet by birth, gain or honor : whereas irony arises from a 

since, to wit, he was not of the race of proph- man’s aversenes’, albeit inordinate, to be dis- 
ets: hence the text goes on, nor am 1 the son agreeable to others by uplifting himself: and 

of a prophet. in this respect the Philosopher says (loc. cit.) 

Reply Obj. 2. It belongs to a well-disposed that boasting is a more grievous sin than 

mind that a man tend to perfect righteousness, irony. 

and consequently deem himself guilty, not Sometimes, however, it happens that a man 
only if he fall short of common righteousness, belittles himself for some other motive, for 
which is truly a sin, but also if he fall short instance that he may deceive cunningly: and 

of perfect righteousness, which sometimes is then irony is more grievous, 

not a sin. But he does not call sinful that Reply Obj. 1. This argument applies to 
which he does not acknowledge to be sinful: irony and boasting, according as a lie is con- 

which would be a lie of irony. sidered to be grievous in itself or on account 

Reply Obj. 3. A man should not commit of its matter: for it has been said that in this 

one sin in order to avoid another: and so he way they are equal. 

ought not to lie in any way at all in order to Reply Obj. 2. Excellence is twofold: one 

* Vulg ., — and 1 have not known the science of the Saints. 
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is in temporal, the other in spiritual things. 
Now it happens at times that a person, by 
outward words or signs, pretends to be lack- 
ing in e.xternal things, for instance by wearing 
shabby clothes, or by doing something of the 
kind, and that he intends by so doing to make 
a show of some spiritual excellence. Thus 
Our Lord said of certain men (Matth. vi. 16) 
that they disfigure their faces that they may 
appear unto men to fast. Wherefore such per- 
sons are guilty of both vices, irony and boast- 
ing, although in different respects, and for this 
reason they sin more grievously. Hence the 
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Philosopher says (Ethic, iv. 7) that it is the 
practice of boasters both to make overmuch 
of themselves, and to make very little of them- 
selves: and for the same reason it is related of 
Augustine that he was unwilling to possess 
clothes that were either too costly or too 
shabby, because by both do men seek glory. 

Reply Cbj. 3. According to the words of 
Ecclus. xix. 23, There is one that hiimbleth 
himself wickedly, and his interior is full of 
deceit, and it is in this sense that Solomon 
speaks of the man who, through deceitful 
humility, speaks low wickedly. 


QUESTION 114 

Of the Friendliness Which Is Called Affability 

(In Two Articles) 


We must now consider the friendliness which 
is called affability, and the opposite vices 
which are flattery and quarreling. Concerning 
friendliness or affability, there are two points 
of inquiry: (1) Whether it is a special vir- 
tue? (2) Whether it is a part of justice? 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether Friendliness Is a Special Virtue? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that friendliness is 
not a special virtue. For the Philosopher says 
(Ethic, viii. 3) that the perfect friendship is 
that which is on account of virtue. Now any 
virtue is the cause of friendship; since the 
good is lovable to all, as Dionysius states 
(Div. Norn. iv). Therefore friendliness is not 
a special virtue, but a consequence of every 
virtue. 

Obj. 2. Further, the Philosopher says 
(Ethic, iv. 6) of this kind of friend that he 
takes everything in a right manner both from 
those he loves and from those ivho are not his 
friends. Now it seems to pertain to simulation 
that a person should show signs of friendship 
to those whom he loves not, and this is incom- 
patible with virtue. Therefore this kind of 
friendliness is not a virtue. 

Obj. 3, Further, virtue observes the mean, 
according as a wise man decides (Ethic, ii. 6). 
Now it is written (Eccles vii. 5) ; The heart of 
the wise is where there is mourning, and 
the heart of fools where there is mirth: where- 
fore it belongs to a virtuous man to be most 
wary of pleasure (Ethic, ii. 9). Now this kind 
of friendship, according to the Philosopher 
(Ethic, iv. 6), is essentially desirous of sharing 
pleasures, but fears to give pain. Therefore 
this kind of friendliness is not a virtue. 


On the contrary, The precepts of the law 
are about acts of virtue. Now it is written 
(Ecclus. iv. 7); Make thyself affable to the 
congregation of the poor. Therefore affability, 
which is what we mean by friendship, is a 
special virtue. 

/ answer that, As stated above (Q. 109, 
A. 2 ; I-II, Q. 55, A. 3), since virtue is directed 
to good, wherever there is a special kind of 
good, there must needs be a special kind of 
virtue. Now good consists in order, as stated 
above (Q. 109, A. 2). And it behooves man 
to be maintained in a becoming order towards 
other men as regards their mutual relations 
with one another, in point of both deeds and 
words, so that they behave towards one an- 
other in a becoming manner. Hence the need 
of a special virtue that maintains the becom- 
ingness of this order : and this virtue is called 
friendliness. 

Reply Obj. 1. The Philosopher speaks of a 
twofold friendship in his Ethics. One consists 
chiefly in the affection whereby one man loves 
another and may result from any virtue. We 
have stated above, in treating of charity (Q. 23, 
A. 1. A. 3, ad 1; QQ. 25, 26), what things 
belong to this kind of friendship. But he 
mentions another friendliness, which consists 
merely in outward words or deeds; this has 
not the perfect nature of friendship, but bears 
a certain likeness thereto, in so far as a man 
behaves in a becoming manner towards those 
with whom he is in contact. 

Reply Obj. 2. Every man is naturally every 
man’s friend by a certain general love; even 
so it is written (Ecclus. xiii. 19) that every 
beast loveth its like. This love is signified by 
signs of friendship, which we show outwardly 
by words or deeds, even to those who are 
strangers or unknown to us. Hence there is 
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no dissimulation in this; because we do not 
show them signs of perfect friendship, for we 
do not treat strangers with the same intimacy 
as those who are united to us by special friend- 
ship. 

Reply Obj. 3. When it is said that the heart 
of the wise is where thete is mourning it is 
not that he may bring sorrow to his neighbor, 
for the Apostle says (Rom. xiv. IS) ; If, be- 
cause of thy meat, thy brother be grieved, 
thou walkest not now according to charity: 
but that he may bring consolation to the 
sorrowful, according to Ecclus. vii. 38, Be not 
wanting in comforting them that weep, and 
walk with them that mourn. Again, the heart 
of fools is where there is mirth, not that they 
may gladden others, but that they may enjoy 
others’ gladness. Accordingly, it belongs to 
the wise man to share his pleasures with those 
among whom he dwells, not lustful pleasures, 
which virtue shuns, but honest pleasures, ac- 
cording to Ps. cxxxii. 1, Behold how good and 
how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell to- 
gether in unity. 

Nevertheless, as the Philosopher says 
(Ethic, iv. 6), for the sake of some good that 
will result, or in order to avoid some evil, the 
virtuous man will sometimes not shrink from 
bringing sorrow to those among whom he lives. 
Hence the Apostle says (2 Cor. vii. 8) : Al- 
though I made you sorrow fid by my epistle, 
I do not repent, and farther on (verse 9), I 
am glad; not because you were made sorrow- 
ful, but because you were made sorrowful 
unto penance. For this reason we should not 
show a cheerful face to those who are given 
to sin, in order that we may please them, lest 
we seem to consent to their sin, and in a way 
encourage them to sin further. Hence it is 
written (Ecclus. vii. 26) : Hast thou daugh- 
ters? Have a care of their body, and show not 
thy countenance gay towards them. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether This Kind of Friendship Is a Port of Justice? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that this kind of 
friendship is not a part of justice. For justice 
consists in giving another man his due. But 
diis virtue does not consist in doing that, but 
in behaving agreeably towards those among 
whom we live. Therefore this virtue is not 
a part of justice. 

Obj. 2. Further, according to the Philoso- 
pher (Ethic, iv. 6), this virtue is concerned 
about the joys and sorrows of those who dwell 
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in fellowship. Now it belongs to temperance 
to moderate the greatest pleasures, as stated 
above (I-II, Q. 60, A. 5 ; Q. 61, A. 3). There- 
fore this virtue is a part of temperance rather 
than of justice. 

Obj. 3. Further, to give equal things to 
those who are unequal is contrary to justice, 
as stated above ((,). 59, AA. 1, 2). Now, ac- 
cording to the Philosopher (Ethic, iv. 6), this 
virtue treats in like manner known and un- 
known, companions and strangers. Therefore 
this virtue rather than being a part of justice 
is opposed thereto. 

On the contrary, IVIacrobius (De Somno 
Scip. i) accounts friendship a part of justice. 

/ answer that. This virtue is a part of jus- 
tice, being annexed to it as to a principal 
virtue. Because in common with justice it 
is directed to another person, even as justice 
is: yet it falls short of the notion of justice, 
because it lacks the full aspect of debt, 
whereby one man is bound to another, either 
by legal debt, which the law binds him to pay, 
or by some debt arising out of a favor re- 
ceived. For it regards merely a certain debt 
of equity, namely, that we behave pleasantly 
to those among whom we dwell, unless at 
times, for some reason, it be necessary to dis- 
please them for some good purpose. 

Reply Obj. 1. As we have said above 
(Q. 109, A. 3, ad 1), because man is a social 
animal he owes his fellow-man, in equity, the 
manifestation of truth without which human 
society could not last. Now as man could not 
live in society without truth, so likewise, not 
without joy, because, as the Philosopher says 
(Ethic, viii), no one could abide a day with 
the sad nor with the jojdess. Therefore, a 
certain natural equity obliges a man to live 
agreeably with his fellow-men ; unless some 
reason should oblige him to sadden them for 
their good. 

Reply Obj. 2. It belongs to temperance to 
curb pleasures of the senses. But this virtue 
regards the pleasures of fellowship, which have 
their origin in the reason, in so far as one man 
behaves becomingly towards another. Such 
pleasures need not to be curbed as though 
they were noisome. 

Reply Obj. 3. This saying of the Philoso- 
pher does not mean that one ought to converse 
and behave in the same way with acquaint- 
ances and strangers, since, as he says (ibid.), 
it is not fitting to please or displease intimate 
friends and strangers in the same way. The 
likeness consists in this, that we ought to 
behave towards all in a fitting manner. 
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QUESTION 115 

Of Flattery 

(In Two Articles) 


We must now consider the vices opposed to the 
aforesaid virtue: (1) Flattery, and (2) Quar- 
reling. Concerning flattery there are two 
points of inquiry: (1) Whether flattery is a 
sin? (2) Whether it is a mortal sin? 

FIRST ARTICLE 
Whether Flattery Is a Sin? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that flattery is not 
a sin. For flattery consists in words of praise 
offered to another in order to please him. But 
it is not a sin to praise a person, according to 
Prov. xxxi. 28, Her children rose up and called 
her blessed: her husband, and he praised her. 
hloreover, there is no evil in wishing to please 
others, according to 1 Cor. x. 33, / . . . in all 
things please all men. Therefore flattery is 
not a sin. 

Obj. 2. Further, evil is contrary to good, 
and blame to praise. But it is not a sin to 
blame evil. Neither, then, is it a sin to praise 
good, which seems to belong to flattery. There- 
fore flattery is not a sin. 

Ob). 3. Further, detraction is contrary to 
flattery. Wherefore Gregory says (Moral. 
xxii. 5) that detraction is a remedy against 
flattery. It must be observed, says he, that 
by the wonder jul moderation oj our Rider, 
we are often allowed to be rent by detractions 
but are uplifted by immoderate praise, so that 
whom the voice of the flatterer upraises, the 
tongue of the detractor may humble. But 
detraction is an evil, as stated above (Q. 73, 
AA. 2, 3). Therefore flattery is a good. 

On the contrary, A gloss on Ezech. xiii. 18, 
Woe to them that sew cushions under every 
elbow, says, that is to say, sweet flattery. 
Therefore flattery is a sin. 

I answer that. As stated above (Q. 114, 
A. 1, ad 3), although the friendship of which 
we have been speaking, or affability, intends 
chiefly the pleasure of those among whom one 
lives, yet it does not fear to displease when it 
is a question of obtaining a certain good, or 
of avoiding a certain evil. Accordingly, if a 
man were to wish always to speak pleasantly 
to others, he would exceed the mode of pleas- 
ing, and would therefore sin by excess. If he 
do this with the mere intention of pleasing 
he is said to be complaisant, according to the 
Philosopher (Ethic, iv. 6) : whereas if he do 
it with the intention of making some gain out 
of it, he is called a flatterer or adulator. As a 
rule, however, the term flattery is wont to be 


applied to all who wish to exceed the mode 
of virtue in pleasing others by words or deeds 
in their ordinary behavior towards their fellows. 

Reply Obj. 1. One may praise a person 
both well and ill, according as one observes 
or omits the due circumstances. For if while 
observing other due circumstances one were 
to wish to please a person by praising him, 
in order thereby to console him, or that he 
may strive to make progress in good, this will 
belong to the aforesaid virtue of friendship. 
But it would belong to flattery, if one wished 
to praise a person for things in which he ought 
not to be praised ; since perhaps they are 
evil, according to Ps. ix. 24, The sinner is 
praised in the desires oj his soul; or they may 
be uncertain, according to Ecclus. xxvii. 8, 
Praise not a man before he speaketh, and 
again (ibid. xi. 2), Praise not a man for his 
beauty; or because there may be fear lest 
human praise should incite him to vainglory, 
wherefore it is written, (ibid. xi. 30), Praise 
not any man before death. Again, in like 
manner it is right to wish to please a man in 
order to foster charity, so that he may make 
spiritual progress therein. But it would be 
sinful to wish to please men for the sake of 
vainglory or gain, or to please them in some- 
thing evil, according to Ps. Hi. 6, God hath 
scattered the bones of them that please men, 
and according to the words of the Apostle 
(Gal. i. 10), If I yet pleased men, I should 
not be the servant of Christ. 

Reply Obj. 2. Even to blame evil is sinful, 
if due circumstances be not observed ; and so 
too is it to praise good. 

Reply Obj. 3. Nothing hinders two vices 
being contrary to one another. Wherefore even 
as detraction is evil, so is flattery, which is 
contrary thereto as regards what is said, but 
not directly as regards the end. Because flat- 
tery seeks to please the person flattered, 
whereas the detractor seeks not the displeas- 
ure of the person defamed, since at times he 
defames him in secret, but seeks rather his 
defamation. 

SECOND ARTICLE 
Whether Flattery Is a Mortal Sin? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that flattery is a 
mortal sin. For, according to Augustine (En- 
chirid. xii), a thing is evil because it is harm- 
ful. But flattery is most harmful, according 
to Ps. ix, 24, For the sinner is praised in the 
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desires of his soul, and the unjust man is 
blessed. The sinner hath provoked the Lord. 
Wherefore Jerome says (Ep. ad Celant): 
Nothing so easily corrupts the human mind 
as flattery: and a gloss on Ps. Ixix. 4, Let 
them be presently turned away blushing for 
shame that say to me: ’Tis well, ’Tis well, 
says; The tongue of the flatterer harms more 
than the sivord of the persecutor. Therefore 
flattery is a most grievous sin. 

Obj. 2. Further, whoever does harm by 
words, harms himself no less than others: 
wherefore it is written (Ps. xxxvi. IS) : Let 
their sword enter into their oivn hearts. Now 
he that flatters another induces him to sin 
mortally : hence a gloss on Ps. cxl. S, Let not 
the oil of the sinner fatten my head, says; 
The false praise of the flatterer softens the 
mind by depriving it of the rigidity of truth 
and renders it susceptive of vice. Much more, 
therefore, does the flatterer sin in himself. 

Obj. 3. Further, it is written in the De- 
cretals (D. XL VI, Cap. 3) ; The cleric who 
shall be found to spend his time in flattery 
and treachery shall be degraded from his of- 
fice. Now such a punishment as this is not 
inflicted save for mortal sin. Therefore flat- 
tery is a mortal sin. 

On the contrary, Augustine in a sermon on 
Purgatory (xli, dc Sanctis) reckons among 
slight sins, if one desire to flatter any person 
of higher standing, whether of one’s own 
choice, or out of necessity. 

I answer that. As stated above (Q. 112, 
A. 2), a mortal sin is one that is contrary to 
charity. Now flattery is sometimes contrary 
to charity and sometimes not. It is contrary 
to charity in three ways. First, by reason of 
the very matter, as when one man praises 
another’s sin : for this is contrary to the love 
of God, against Whose justice he speaks, and 
contrary to the love of his neighbor, whom he 
encourages to sin. Wherefore this is a mortal 
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sin, according to Isa. v. 20, Woe to you that 
call evil good. Secondly, by reason of the in- 
tention, as when one man flatters another, 
so that by deceiving him he may injure him 
in body or in soul ; this is also a mortal sin, 
and of this it is written (Prov. xxvii. 6) : 
Better are the wounds of a friend than the 
deceitful kisses of an enemy. Thirdly, by way 
of occasion, as when the praise of a flatterer, 
even without his intending it, becomes to an- 
other an occasion of sin. In this case it is 
necessary to consider, whether the occasion 
were given or taken, and how grievous the 
consequent downfall, as may be understood 
from what has been said above concerning 
scandal (Q. 43, AA. 3, 4). If, however, one 
man flatters another from the mere craving 
to please others, or again in order to avoid 
some evil, or to acquire something in a case of 
necessity, this is not contrary to charity. Con- 
sequently it is not a mortal but a venial sin. 

Reply Obj. 1. The passages quoted speak 
of the flatterer who praises another’s sin. 
Flattery of this kind is said to harm more than 
the sword of the persecutor, since it does 
harm to goods that are of greater consequence, 
namely, spiritual goods. Yet it does not harm 
so efficaciously, since the sword of the perse- 
cutor slays effectively, being a sufficient cause 
of death ; whereas no one by flattering can 
be a sufficient cause of another’s sinning, as 
was shown above (Q. 43, A. 1, ad 3: I-II, 
Q. 73, A. 8, ad 3: Q. 80, A. 1). 

Reply Obj. 2. This argument applies to 
one that flatters with the intention of doing 
harm ; for such a man harms himself more 
than others, since he harms himself, as the 
sufficient cause of sinning, whereas he is only 
the occasional cause of the harm he does to 
others. 

Reply Obj. 3. The passage quoted refers to 
the man who flatters another treacherously, 
in order to deceive him. 


QUARRELLING 


QUESTION 116 
Of Quarreling 

(In Tsvo Articles) 


IVe must now consider quarreling; concern- 
ing which there are two points of inquiry: 
(1) Whether it is opposed to the vdrtue of 
Friendship? (2) Of its comparison with flat- 
tery. 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether Quarreling Is Opposed to the Virtue 
of Friendship or Affability? 

We proceed thus to the First .-irticle : — 
Objection 1. It seems that quarreling is 


not opposed to the virtue of friendship or 
affability. For quarreling seems to pertain to 
discord, just as contention does. But discord 
is opposed to charity, as stated above (Q. 37, 
A. 1). Therefore quarreling is also. 

Obj. 2. Further, it is written (Prov, xxvi. 
21): .4n angry man stirreth up strife. Now 
anger is opposed to meekness. Therefore strife 
or quarreling is also. 

Obj. 3. Further, it is written (James iv. 1) : 
From whence are wars and quarrels (Douay, 
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— contentions) among you? Are they not 
hence, from your concupiscences which war in 
your members? Now it would seem contrary 
to temperance to follow one's concupiscences. 
Therefore it seems that quarreling is opposed 
not to friendship but to temperance. 

On the contrary. The Philosopher opposes 
quarreling to friendship (Ethic, iv. 6). 

1 answer that. Quarreling consists properly 
in words, when, namely, one person contra- 
dicts another’s words. Now two things may 
be observed in this contradiction. For some- 
times contradiction arises on account of the 
person who speaks, the contradictor refusing 
to consent with him from lack of that love 
which unites minds together, and this seems 
to pertain to discord, which is contrary to 
charity. Whereas at times contradiction arises 
by reason of the speaker being a person to 
whom someone does not fear to be disagree- 
able: whence arises quarreling, which is op- 
posed to the aforesaid friendship or affability, 
to which it belongs to behave agreeably to- 
wards those among whom we dwell. Hence 
the Philosopher says (Ethic, iv. 6) that those 
who are opposed to everything with the intent 
of being disagreeable, and care for nobody, 
are said to be peevish and quarrelsome. 

Reply Obj. 1. Contention pertains rather 
to the contradiction of discord, while quarrel- 
ing belongs to the contradiction which has the 
intention of displeasing. 

Reply Obj. 2. The direct opposition of vir- 
tues to vices depends, not on their causes, 
since one vice may arise from many causes, 
but on the species of their acts. And although 
quarreling arises at times from anger, it may 
arise from many other causes, hence it does 
not follow that it is directly opposed to 
meekness. 

Reply Obj. 3. James speaks there of con- 
cupiscence considered as a general evil whence 
all vices arise. Thus, a gloss on Rom, vii. 7 
says; The law is good, since by forbidding 
concupiscence, it forbids all evil. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether Quarreling Is a More Grievous Sin 
thon Flattery? 

IVe proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that quarreling is a 
less grievous sin than the contrary vice, viz., 
adulation or flattery. For the more harm a sin 
does the more grievous it seems to be. Now 
flattery does more harm than rpiarreling, for 
it is written (Isa. iii. 12) : O My people, they 
that call thee blessed, the same deceive thee, 
and destroy the way of thy steps. Therefore 
flattery is a more grievous sin than cjuarreling. 

Obj. 2. Further, there apoears, to be a cer- 
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tain amount of deceit in flattery, since the 
flatterer says one thing, and thinks another: 
whereas the quarrelsome man is without de- 
ceit, for he contradicts openly. Now' he that 
sins deceitfully is a viler man, according to 
the Philosopher (Ethic, vii. 6). Therefore flat- 
tery is a more grievous sin than quarreling. 

Obj. 3. Further, shame is fear of what is 
vile, according to the Philosopher ( Ethic. 
iv. 9). But a man is more ashamed to be a 
flatterer than a quarreler. Therefore quar- 
reling is a less grievous sin than flattery. 

On the contrary. The more a sin is incon- 
sistent with the spiritual state, the more it 
appears to be grievous. Now quarreling seems 
to be more inconsistent with the spiritual 
state; for it is written (1 Tim. iii. 2, 3) that 
it behoovetk a bishop to be .. . not quarrel- 
some; and (2 Tim. iii. 24); The servant of 
the Lord must not wrangle. Therefore quar- 
reling seems to be a more grievous sin than 
flattery. 

I answer that. We can speak of each of 
these sins in two ways. In one way we may 
consider the species of either sin, and thus 
the more a vice is at variance with the oppo- 
site virtue the more grievous it is. Now the 
virtue of friendship has a greater tendency to 
please than to displease: and so the quarrel- 
some man, who exceeds in giving displeasure, 
sins more grievously than the adulator or flat- 
terer, who exceeds in giving pleasure. In an- 
other way we may consider them as regards 
certain external motives, and thus flattery is 
sometimes more grievous, for instance when 
one intends by deception to acquire undue 
honor or gain ; while sometimes quarreling is 
more grievous, for instance, when one intends 
either to deny the truth, or to hold up the 
speaker to contempt. 

Reply Ob). 1. Just as the flatterer may do 
harm by deceiving secretly, so the quarreler 
may do harm sometimes by assailing openly. 
Now, other things being equal, it is more 
grievous to harm a person openly, by violence 
as it were, than secretly. Wherefore robbery 
is a more grievous sin than theft, as stated 
above (Q. 66, A. 9). 

Reply Obj. 2. In human acts, the more 
grievous is not always the more vile. For the 
comeliness of a man has its source in his rea- 
son : wherefore the sins of the flesh, whereby 
the flesh enslaves the reason, are viler, al- 
though spiritual sins are more grievous, since 
they proceed from greater contempt. In like 
manner, sins that are committed through de- 
ceit are viler, in so far as they seem to arise 
from a certain weakness, and from a certain 
falseness of the reason, although sins that are 
committed openly proceed sometimes from a 
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greater contempt. Hence flattery, through be- shame regards the vileness of a sin ; wherefore 
ing accompanied by deceit, seems to be a a man is not always more ashamed of a more 
viler sin; while quarreling, through proceed- grievous sin, but of a viler sin. Hence it is 
ing from greater contempt, is apparently more that a man is more ashamed of flattery than 
grievous. _ of quarreling, although quarreling is more 

Reply Ob']. 3. As stated in the objection, grievous. 

QUESTION 117 
Of Liberality 


(In Six 

We must now consider liberality and the op- 
posite vices, namely, covetousness and 
prodigality. 

Concerning liberality there are six points 
of inquiry: 0) Whether liberality is a virtue? 
(2) What is its matter? (3) Of its act: 
(4) Whether it pertains thereto to give rather 
than to take? (5) Whether liberality is a 
part of justice? (6) Of its comparison with 
other virtues. 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether Liberality Is a Virtue? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that liberality is not 
a virtue. For no virtue is contrary to a natural 
inclination. Now it is a natural inclination 
for one to provide for oneself more than for 
others: and yet it pertains to the liberal man 
to do the contrary, since, according to the 
Philosopher (Ethic, iv. 1), it is the mark oj 
a liberal man not to look to himself, so that 
he leaves for himself the lesser things. There- 
fore liberality is not a virtue. 

Obj. 2. Further, man sustains life by means 
of riches, and wealth contributes to happiness 
instrumentally, as stated in Ethic, i. 8. Since, 
then, every virtue is directed to happiness, it 
seems that the liberal man is not virtuous, 
for the Philosopher says of him (Ethic, iv. 1) 
that he is inclined neither to receive nor to 
keep money, but to give it aioay. 

Obj. 3. Further, the virtues are connected 
with one another. But liberality does not seem 
to be connected with the other virtues: since 
many are virtuous who cannot be liberal, for 
they have nothing to give ; and many give or 
spend liberally who are not virtuous otherwise. 
Therefore liberality is not a virtue. 

On the contrary, Ambrose says ( De Offic. i) 
that the Gospel contains many instances in 
which a just liberality is inculcated. Now in 
the Gospel nothing is taught that does not 
pertain to virtue. Therefore liberality is a 
virtue. 

I answer that. As Augustine says (De Lib. 
Arb. ii. 19), it belongs to virtue to use well the 
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things that we can use ill. Now we may use 
both well and ill, not only the things that are 
within us, such as the powers and the passions 
of the soul, but also those that are without, 
such as the things of this world that are 
granted us for our livelihood. Wherefore since 
it belongs to liberality to use these things well, 
it follows that liberality is a virtue. 

Reply Obj. 1 . According to Ambrose (Serm. 
Ixiv. de Temp.) and Basil (Horn, in Luc. 
xii. 18) excess of riches is granted by God to 
some, in order that they may obtain the merit 
of a good stewardship. But it suffices for one 
man to have few things. Wherefore the liberal 
man commendably spends more on others 
than on himself. Nevertheless we are bound 
to be more provident for oruselves in spiritual 
goods, in which each one is able to look after 
himself in the first place. And yet it does not 
belong to th“ liberal man even in temporal 
things to attend so much to others as to lose 
sight of himself and those belonging to him. 
Wherefore Ambrose says (De Offic. i) : It is a 
commendable liberality not to neglect your 
relatives if you know them to be in want. 

Reply Obj. 2. It does not belong to a liberal 
man so to give away his riches that nothing is 
left for his own support, nor the wherewithal 
to perform those acts of virtue whereby hap- 
piness is acquired. Hence the Philosopher 
says (Ethic, iv. 1) that the liberal man docs 
not neglect his own, wishing thus to be of help 
to certain people; and Ambrose says (De Of- 
fic. i) that Our Lord docs not wish a man to 
pour out his riches all at mice, but to dispense 
them: unless he do as Eliscus did. who slew 
his oxen and fed the poor, that he might not 
be bound hv anv household cares. For this 
belongs to the state of pcifection, of which 
we shall speak farther on (Q. 1S4, Q. 186, A. 3). 

It must be ob=erved, however, that the very 
act of giving away one’s possessions liberally, 
in so far as it is an act of virtue, is direct^ 
to happiness. 

Reply Obi. 3. As the Philosopher says 
(Ethic, iv. ]), those who spend much on in- 
temperance are not liberal but prodigal; and 
likewise whoever spends what he has for the 
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sake of any other sins. Hence Ambrose says 
(De Ojic. i) ; Ij you assist another to rob 
others of their possessions, your honesty is not 
to be commeyided, nor is your liberality genu- 
ine ij you give jor the sake oj boasting rather 
than oj pity. Wherefore those who lack other 
virtues, though they spend much on certain 
evil works, are not liberal. 

Again, nothing hinders certain people from 
spending much on good uses, without having 
the habit of liberality: even as men perform 
works of other virtues, before having the habit 
of virtue, though not in the same way as vir- 
tuous people, as stated above (I-Il", Q. 65, 
A. 1). In like manner nothing prevents a vir- 
tuous man from being liberal, although he be 
poor. Hence the Philosopher says ( Ethic. 
iv. IJ : Liberality is proportionate to a man’s 
substance, i.e., his means, jor it consists, not 
in the quantity given, but in the habit oj the 
giver: and .Ambrose says f De Offic. i) that it 
is the heart that makes a gift rich or poor, 
and gives things their value. 


SECOND ARTICLE 
Whether Liberality Is About Money? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that liberality is not 
about money. For every moral virtue is about 
operations and passions. Now' it is proper to 
justice to be about operations, aa stated in 
Ethic. V. 1. Therefore, since liberality is a 
moral virtue, it seems that it is about passions 
and not about money. 

Obj. 2. Further, it belongs to a liberal man 
to make use of any kind of wealth. Now' nat- 
ural riches are more real than artificial riches, 
according to the Philosopher (Folit. i. 5. 6). 
Therefore liberality is not chiefly about 
money. 

Obj. 3. Further, different virtues have dif- 
ferent matter, since habits are distinguished 
by their objects. But e.xternal things are the 
matter of distributive and commutative jus- 
tice. Therefore they are not the matter of 
liberality. 

On the contrary, The Philosopher says 
(Ethic, iv. 1) that liberality seems to be a 
mean in the matter oj money. 

1 answer that, .According to the Philosopher 
(Ethic, iv. ibid.) it belongs to the liberal man 
to part w'ith things. Hence liberality is also 
called open-handedness (largitas). because 
that which is open does not withhold things 
but parts with them. The term liberality 
seems also to allude to this, since when a man 
quits hold of a thing he frees it (liberal), so 
to speak, from his keeping and ownership, and 


shows his mind to be free of attachment 
thereto. Xow' those things which are the sub- 
ject of a man’s free-handedness towards others 
art the goods he possesses, which are denoted 
by the term money. Therefore the proper 
matter of liberality is money. 

Reply Obj. 1. .As stated above (A. 1, ad 3), 
liberality depends not on the quantity given, 
but on the heart of the giver. Nov- the heart 
of the giv'er is disposed according to the pas- 
sions of love and desire, and consequently 
those of pleasure and sorrow, towards the 
things given. Hence the interior passions are 
the immediate matter of liberality, while ex- 
terior money is the object of those same 
passions. 

Reply Obj. 2. As Augustine says in his 
book De Discipltna Christi (Tract, de di- 
vers. i), everything whatsoever man has on 
earth, and whatsoever he owms, goes by the 
name of “peciinia” (money), because in olden 
times men’s possessions consisted entirely oj 
“pecora” (jiocks). .And the Philosopher says 
(Ethic, iv. 1) : JVe give the name oj money to 
anything that can be valued in currency. 

Reply Obj. 3. Justice establishes equality 
in e.xternal things, but has nothing to do, 
properly speaking, with the regulation of in- 
ternal passions: wherefore money is in one 
way the matter of liberality, and in another 
way of justice. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether Using Money Is the Act of Liberality? 

TFe proceed thus to the Third .Article : — 

Objection 1, It seems that using money is 
not the act of liberality. For different virtues 
have different acts. But using money is be- 
coming to other virtues, such as justice and 
magnificence. Therefore it is not the proper 
act of liberality. 

Obj. 2. Further, it belongs to a liberal man, 
not only to give but also to receive and keep. 
But rerei'-ing and keeping do not seem to be 
connected with the use of money. Therefore 
using money seems to be unsuitably assigned 
as the proper act of liberality. 

Obj. 3. Further, the use of money consists 
not only in giving it but also in spending it. 
But the spending of money refers to the 
spender, and consequently is not an act of 
liberality : for Seneca says (De Bcnej. v) : 
A man is not liberal by giving to himselj. 
Tuerefore not every use of money belongs to 
liberality. 

On the contrary, The Philosopher says 
(Ethic, iv. 1) : In whatever matter a man is 
virtuous, he will make the best use oj that 
matter: Therejore he that has the virtue with 
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regard to money will make the best use of 
riches. Now such is the liberal man. There- 
fore the good use of money is the act of 
liberality. 

/ answer that, The species of an act is 
taken from its object, as stated above (I-II, 
Q. 18, A. 2). Now the object or matter of 
liberality is money and whatever ha.s a money 
value, as stated in the foregoing Article (ad 2). 
And since every virtue is consistent with its 
object, it follows that, since liberality is a 
virtue, its act is consistent with money. Now 
money comes under the head of useful goods, 
since all external goods are directed to man’s 
use. Hence the proper act of liberality is mak- 
ing use of money or riches. 

Reply Obj. 1. It belongs to liberality to 
make good use of riches as such, because 
riches are the proper matter of liberality. On 
the other hand it belongs to justice to make 
use of riches under another aspect, namely, 
that of debt, in so far as an external thing 
is due to another. And it belongs to magnifi- 
cence to make use of riches under a special 
aspect, in so far, to wit, as they are employed 
for the fulfilment of some great deed. Hence 
magnificence stands in relation to liberality 
as something in addition thereto, as we shall 
explain farther on (Q. 134). 

Reply Obj. 2. It belongs to a virtuous man 
not only to make good use of his matter or 
instrument, but also to provide opportunities 
for that good use. Thus it belongs to a sol- 
dier’s fortitude not only to wield his sword 
against the foe, but also to sharpen his sword 
and keep it in its sheath. Thus, too, it belongs 
to liberality not only to use money, but also 
to keep it in preparation and safety in order 
to make fitting use of it. 

Reply Obj. 3. As stated {A. 2, ad 1), the 
internal passions whereby man is affected to- 
wards money are the proximate matter of lib- 
erality. Hence it belongs to liberality before 
all that a man should not be prevented from 
making any due use of money through an in- 
ordinate affection for it. Now there is a two- 
fold use of money : one consists in applying it 
to one’s own use, and would seem to come 
under the designation of costs or expenditure; 
while the other consists in devoting it to the 
use of others, and comes under the head of 
gifts. Hence it belongs to liberality that one 
be not hindered by an immoderate love of 
money, either from spending it becomingly, or 
from making suitable gifts. Therefore liberal- 
ity is concerned with giving and spending, ac- 
cording to the Philosopher (Ethic, iv. 1). The 
saying of Seneca refers to liberality as regards 
giving: for a man is not said to be liberal for 
the reason that he gives something to himself. 


Pt. I Ml Q. 117 Art. 4 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether it Belongs to a Liberal Man 
Chiefly to Give? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that it does not be- 
long to a liberal man chiefly to give. For lib- 
erality, like all other moral virtues, is regu- 
lated by prudence. Now it seems to belong 
very much to prudence that a man should 
keep his riches. Wherefore the Philosopher 
says (Ethic, iv. 1) that those who have not 
earned money, but have received the money 
earned by others, spend it more liberally, be- 
cause they have not experienced the want of 
it. Therefore it seems that giving does not 
chiefly belong to the liberal man. 

Obj. 2. Further, no man is sorry for what 
he intends chiefly to do, nor does he cease 
from doing it. But a liberal man is sometimes 
sorry for what he has given, nor does he give 
to all, as stated in Ethic, iv (loc. cit.). There- 
fore it does not belong chiefly to a liberal man 
to give. 

Obj. 3, Further, in order to accomplish 
what he intends chiefly, a man employs all 
the ways he can. Now a liberal man is not a 
beggar, as the Philosopher observes (Ethic, iv, 
loc. cit.) ; and yet by begging he might provide 
himself with the means of giving to others. 
Therefore it seems that he does not chiefly 
aim at giving. 

Obj. 4. Further, man is bound to look after 
himself rather than others. But by spending 
he looks after himself, whereas by giving he 
looks after others. Therefore it belongs to 
a liberal man to spend rather than to give. 

On the contrary, The Philosopher says 
(Ethic, iv. loc. cit.) that it belongs to a liberal 
man to surpass in giving. 

I answer that. It is proper to a liberal man 
to use money. Now the use of money consists 
in parting with it. For the acquisition of 
money is like generation rather than use: 
while the keeping of money, in so far as it is 
directed to facilitate the use of money, is like 
a habit. Now in parting with a thing — for in- 
stance, when we throw something — the farther 
we put it away the greater the force ( virtus) 
employed. Hence parting with money by giv- 
ing it to others proceeds from a greater virtue 
than when we spend it on ourselves. But it 
is proper to a virtue as such to tend to what 
is more perfect, since virtue is a kind of per- 
fection (Phys. vii, text. 17, 18). Therefore a 
liberal man is praised chiefly for giving. 

Reply Obj. 1. It belongs to prudence to 
keep money, lest it be stolen or spent use- 
lessly. But to spend it usefully is not less but 
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more prudent than to keep it usefully: since 
more things have to be considered in money’s 
use, which is likened to movement, than in its 
keeping, which is likened to rest. As to those 
who, having received money that others have 
earned, spend it more liberally, through not 
having experienced the want of it, if their in- 
experience is the sole cause of their liberal 
expenditure they have not the virtue of liber- 
ality, Sometimes, however, this inexperience 
merely removes the impediment to liberality, 
so that it makes them all the more ready to 
act liberally, because, not unfrequently, the 
fear of want that results from the experience 
of want hinders those who have acquired 
money from using it up by acting with liber- 
ality ; as does likewise the love they have for 
it as being their own effect, according to the 
Philosopher (Ethic, iv, 1). 

Reply Ob'). 2. As stated in this and the 
preceding Article, it belongs to liberality to 
make fitting use of money, and consequently 
to give it in a fitting manner, since this is a 
use of money. Again, every virtue is grieved 
by whatever is contrary to its act, and avoids 
whatever hinders that act. Xow two things 
are opposed to suitable giving; namely, not 
giving what ought suitably to be given, and 
giving something unsuitably. Wherefore the 
liberal man is grieved at both: but especially 
at the former, since it is more opposed to his 
proper act. For this reason, too, he does not 
give to all : since his act would be hindered 
were he to give to everyone : for he would not 
have the means of giving to those to whom it 
were fitting for him to give. 

Reply Obj. 3. Giving and receiving are re- 
lated to one another as action and passion. 
Now the same thing is not the principle of 
both action and passion. Hence, since liberal- 
ity is a principle of giving, it does not belong 
to the liberal man to be ready to receive, and 
still less to beg. Hence the verse : 

In this world he that wishes to be pleasing to many 
Should give often, take seldom, ask never. 

But he makes provision in order to give cer- 
tain things according as liberality requires; 
such are the fruits of his own possessions, for 
he is careful about realizing them that he may 
make a liberal use thereof. 

Reply Obj. 4, To spend on oneself is an 
inclination of nature ; hence to spend money 
on others belongs properly to a virtue. 

FIFTH ARTICLE 

Whether Liberality Is a Part of Justice? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that liberality is not 


a part of justice. For justice regards that 
which is due. Now the more a thing is due the 
less liberally is it given. Therefore liberality 
is not a part of justice, but is incompatible 
with it. 

Obj. 2. Further, justice is about operations, 
as stated above (Q. 58, A. 9: I-II, Q. 60, 
AA. 2, 3) : whereas liberality is chiefly about 
the love and desire of money, which are pas- 
sions. Therefore liberality seems to belong to 
temperance rather than to justice. 

Obj. 3. Further, it belongs chiefly to liber- 
ality to give becomingly, as stated (A. 4). 
But giving becomingly belongs to beneficence 
and mercy, which pertain to charity, as stated 
above (QQ. 30, 31). Therefore liberality is a 
part of charity rather than of justice. 

On the contrary, Ambrose says (De Of- 
fic. i) : Justice has to do with the fellowship 
of mankind. For the notion of fellowship is 
divided into two parts, justice and beneficence, 
also called liberality or kind-heartedness. 
Therefore liberality pertains to justice. 

/ answer that, Liberality is not a species of 
justice, since justice pays another what is his, 
whereas liberality gives another what is one’s 
own. There are, however, two points in which 
it agrees with justice: first, that it is directed 
chiefly to another, as justice is ; secondly, that 
it is concerned with external things, and so is 
justice, albeit under a different aspect, as 
stated in this Article and above (A. 2, ad 3). 
Hence it is that liberality is reckoned by some 
to be a part of justice, being annexed thereto 
as to a principal virtue. 

Reply Obj. 1. Although liberality does not 
consider the legal due that justice considers, 
it con.^iders a certain moral due. This due is 
based on a certain fittingness and not on an 
obligation: so that it answers to the idea of 
due in the lowest degree. 

Reply Obj. 2. Temperance is about concu- 
piscence in pleasures of the body. But the 
concupiscence and delight in money is not 
referable to the body but rather to the soul. 
Hence liberality does not properly pertain to 
temperance. 

Reply Obj. 3. The giving of beneficence and 
mercy proceeds from the fact that a man has 
a certain affection towards the person to whom 
he gives: wherefore this giving belongs to 
charity or friendship. But the giving of liber- 
ality arises from a person being affected in a 
certain way towards money, in that he desires 
it not nor loves it: so that when it is fitting 
he gives it not only to his friends but also to 
those whom he knows not. Hence it belongs 
not to charity, but to justice, which is about 
external things. 
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SIXTH ARTICLE 

Whether Liberality Is the Greatest of the Virtues? 

IVe [irocced thus to the Sixth Article : — 

Objection 1. It seem^ that liberality is the 
greatest of the virtues. For every virtue of 
man is a likeness to the divine goodness. Now 
man is likened chiefly by liberality to Cod, 
Who giveth to all men abundantly, and up- 
braideth not (James i. 5). Therefore liberality 
is the greatest of the virtues, 

Obj. 2. Further, according to Augustine (De 
Trin. vi. 8), in things that are great, but not 
in bulk, to be greatest is to be best. Now the 
nature of goodness seems to pertain mostly to 
liberality, since the good is sclj-communica- 
tive, according to Dionysius (Div. Noni. iv). 
Hence Ambrose says (De Offic. i) that justice 
inclines to severity, liberality to goodness. 
Therefore liberality is the greatest of virtues. 

Obj. 3. Further, men are honored and loved 
on account of virtue. Now Boethius says ( De 
Consol, ii) that bounty above all makes a 
man famous : and the Philosopher says ( Ethic. 
iv. 1) that among the virtuous the liberal are 
the most beloved. Therefore liberality is the 
greatest of virtues. 

On the contrary, Ambrose says (De Of- 
fic. i) that justice seems to be more excellent 
than liberality, although liberality is more 
pleasing. The Philosopher also says (Rhet. 
i. 9) that brave and just men are honored 
chiefly and, after them, those who are liberal. 

I answer that, Every virtue tends towards 
a good; wherefore the greater virtue is that 
which tends towards the greater good. Now 
liberality tends towards a good in two ways: 
in one way, primarily and of its own nature ; 
in another way, consequently. Primarily and 
of its very nature it tends to set in order one’s 
own affection towards the possession and use 
of money. In this way temperance, which 
moderates desires and pleasures relating to 
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one’s own body, takes precedence of liberal- 
ity: and so do fortitude and justice, which, 
in a manner, are directed to the common good, 
one in time of peace, the other in time of war : 
while all these are preceded by those virtues 
which are directed to the Divine good. For 
the Divine good surpasses all manner of hu- 
man good ; and among human goods the public 
good surpasses the good of the individual ; and 
of the last named the good of the body sur- 
passes those goods that consist of external 
things. 

Again, liberality is ordained to a good con- 
sequently, and in this way it is directed to all 
the aforesaid goods. For by reason of his not 
being a lover of money, it follows that a man 
readily makes use of it, whether for himself, 
or for the good of others, or for God’s glory- 
Thus it derives a certain excellence from being 
useful in many ways. Since, however, we 
should judge of things according to that which 
is competent to them primarily and in respect 
of their nature, rather than according to that 
which pertains to them consequently, it re- 
mains to be said that liberality is not the 
greatest of virtues. 

Reply Obj. 1. God’s giving proceeds from 
His love for those to whom He gives, not from 
His affection towards the things He gives, 
wherefore it seems to pertain to charity, the 
greatest of virtues, rather than to liberality. 

Reply Obj. 2. Every virtue shares the na- 
ture of goodness by giving forth its own act: 
and the acts of certain other virtues are better 
than money which liberality gives forth. 

Reply Obj. 3. The friendship whereby a 
liberal man is beloved is not that which is 
based on virtue, as though he were better than 
others, but that which is based on utility, be- 
cause he is more useful in external goods, 
which as a rule men desire above all others. 
For the same reason he becomes famous. 


QUESTION 118 

Of the Vices Opposed to Liberality, and in the First Place, of Covetousness 

(In Eight Articles) 

sin of the flesh or a spiritual sin? (7) Whether 
it is a capital vice? (8) Of its daughters. 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether Covetousness Is a Sin? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 
Objection 1. It seems that covetousness is 
not a sin. For covetousness (avaritia) denotes 
a certain greed for gold (certs aviditas*), be- 

* The Latin for covetousness avaritia is derived from avco to dcsiie; but the Greek tpd.aQYuofa signifies 
literally loz'c of laoiiry: and it is to this that S. Thomas is alluding (rf. A. 2, Obj. 2). 


We must now consider the vices opposed 
to liberality: and (1) covetousness: 

(2) prodigality. 

Under the first head there are eight points 
pf inquiry ; ( 1 ) Whether covetousness is a 
sin? (2) Whether it is a special sin? 

(3) To which virtue it is opposed : (4) Whether 
it is a mortal sin? (5) Whether it is the 
most grievous of sins? (6) Whether it is a 
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cause, to wit, it consists in a desire for money, 
under which all external goods may be com- 
prised. Now it is not a sin to desire external 
goods; since man desires them naturally, both 
because they are naturally subject to man. 
and because by their means man’s life is sus- 
tained (for which reason they are spoken of 
as his substance). Therefore covetousness is 
not a sin. 

Obj. 2. Further, every sin is against either 
God, or one's neighbor, or oneself, as stated 
above (I-II, Q. 72, A. 4). But covetousness 
is not, properly speaking, a sin against God; 
since it is opposed neither to religion nor to 
the theological virtues, by rvhich man is di- 
rected to God. Nor again is it a sin against 
oneself, for this pertains properly to gluttony 
and lust, of which the .Apostle says (1 Cor. 
vi. 18) ; He that conimitteth fornication sin- 
neth against his own body. In like manner 
neither is it apparently a sin against one’s 
neighbor, since a man harms no one by keep- 
ing what is his own. Therefore covetousness 
is not a sin. 

Obj. 3. Further, things that occur naturally 
are not sins. Now covetousness comes natu- 
rally to old age and every kind of defect, ac- 
cording to the Philosopher (Ethic, iv. 1). 
Therefore covetousness is not a sin. 

On the contrary. It is written (Heb. xiii. 5) ; 
Let your manners be without covetousness, 
contented with such things as yon have. 

1 answer that, In whatever things good con- 
sists in a due measure, evil must of necessity 
ensue through excess or deficiency of that 
measure. Now in all things that are for an 
end, the good consists in a certain measure; 
since whatever is directed to an end must 
needs be commensurate with the end, as, for 
instance, medicine is commensurate with 
health, as the Philosopher observes (Polit. 
i. 6). External goods come under the head of 
things useful for an end, as stated above 
(Q. 117, A. 3; I-II, Q. 2, A. 1). Hence it 
must needs be that man’s good in their re- 
spect consists in a certain measure, in other 
words, that man seeks, according to a certain 
measure, to have external riches, in so far as 
they are necessary for him to live in keeping 
with his condition of life. Wherefore it will 
be a sin for him to exceed this measure, by 
wishing to acquire or keep them immoder- 
ately. This is what is meant bi^ covetousness, 
which is defined as immoderate love of pos- 
sessing. It is therefore evident that covetous- 
ness is a sin. 

Reply Obj. I. It is natural to man to desire 
external things as means to an end; wherefore 
this desire is devoid of sin, in so far as it is 
held in check by the rule taken from the na- 
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ture of the end. But covetousness exceeds this 
rule, and therefore is a sin. 

Reply Obj. 2. Covetousness may signify im- 
moderation about external things in two ways. 
First, so as to regard immediately the acquisi- 
tion and keeping of such things, when, to wit, 
a man acquires or keeps them more than is 
due. In this way it is a sin directly against 
one’s neighbor, since one man cannot over- 
abound in external riches, without another 
man lacking them, for temporal goorls cannot 
be possessed by many at the same time. Sec- 
ondly, it may signify immoderation in the in- 
ternal affection which a man has for riches, 
when, for instance, a man loves them, desires 
them, or delights in them, immoderately. In 
this way by covetousness a man sins against 
himself, because it causes disorder in his af- 
fections, though not in his body as do the sins 
of the flesh. 

As a consequence, however, it is a sin against 
God, just as all mortal sins, inasmuch as man 
contemns things eternal for the sake of tem- 
poral things. 

Reply Obj. 3. Natural inclinations should 
be regulated according to reason, which is the 
governing power in human nature. Hence 
though old people seek more greedily the aid 
of external things, just as everyone that is in 
need seeks to have his need supplied, they are 
not excused from sin if they exceed this due 
measure of reason with regard to riches. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether Covetousness Is a Special Sin? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that covetousness is 
not a special sin. For Augustine says ( De Lib. 
Arb. iii) ; Covetousness, which in Greek is 
called cpAaoyuoia, applies not only to silver 
or money, but also to anything that is desired 
immoderately. Now in every sin there is im- 
moderate desire of something, because sin con- 
sists in turning away from the immutable 
good, and adhering to mutable goods, as stated 
above (I-IT. Q. 71, A. 6. Obj. 3). Therefore 
covetousness is a general sin. 

Obj. 2. Further, according to Isidore 
(Rfym. x), the covetous (avarus) man is so 
called because he is greedy for brass (avidus 
erris), i.e. money; wherefore in Greek covet- 
ousness is called rpAapyunia, i.e. love of sil- 
ver. Now silver, which stands for money, 
signifies all external goods the value of which 
can be measured by money, as stated above 
fQ. 117, A. 2, ad 2). Therefore covetousness 
is a desire for any external thing; and conse- 
quently seems to be a general sin. 

Obj. 3. Further, a gloss on Rom. vii. 7, For 
I had not known concupiscence, says: The 
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law is good, since by forbidding conciipiscence, 
it forbids all evil. Now the law seems to for- 
bid especially the concupiscence of covetous- 
ness: hence it is written (Exod. xx. 17) : Thou 
shall not covet thy neighbor’s goods. There- 
fore the concupiscence of covetousness is all 
evil, and so covetousness is a general sin. 

On the contrary. Covetousness is num- 
bered together with other special sins (Rom. 
i. 29), where it is written: Being filled with all 
iniquity, malice, fornication, covetousness 
(Douay, — avarice), etc. 

I answer that. Sins take their species from 
their objects, as stated above (I-II, Q. 72, 
A. 1). Now the object of a sin is the good 
towards which an inordinate appetite tends. 
Hence where there is a special aspect of good 
inordinately desired, there is a special kind 
of sin. Now the useful good differs in aspect 
from the delightful good. And riches, as such, 
come under the head of useful good, since they 
are desired under the aspect of being useful to 
man. Consequently covetousness is a special 
sin, forasmuch as it is an immoderate love of 
having possessions, which are comprised under 
the name of money, whence covetousness 
(avaritia) is denominated. 

Since, however, the verb to have, which 
seems to have been originally employed in 
connection with possessions whereof we are 
absolute masters, is applied to many other 
things (thus a man is said to have health, a 
wife, clothes, and so forth, as stated in De 
Praedicanicntis), consequently the term cov- 
etousness has been amplified to denote all 
immoderate desire for having anything what- 
ever. Thus Gregory says in a homily (xvi, in 
Ev.) that covetousness is a desire not only for 
money, but also for knowledge and high 
places, when prominence is immoderately 
sought after. In this way covetousness is not 
a special sin: and in this sense Augustine 
speaks of covetousness in the passaoje quoted 
in the First Objection. Wherefore this suffices 
for the Reply to the First Objection. 

Reply Obj. 2. All those external things that 
are subject to the uses of human life are com- 
prised under the term money, inasmuch as 
they have the aspect of u=pful good. But there 
are certain external goods that can be ob- 
tained by money, such as pleasures, honors, 
and so forth, which are desirable under an- 
other aspect. Wherefore the desire for such 
things is not properly called covetousness, in 
so far as it is a .special vice. 

Reply Obj. 3. This gloss speaks of the in- 
ordinate concupiscence for anything whatever. 
For it is easy to understand that if it is for- 
bidden to covet another’s possessions, it is 
also forbidden to covet those things that can 
be obtained by means of those possessions. 
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THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether Covetousness Is Opposed to Liberality? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that covetousness is 
not opposed to liberality. For Chrysostom, 
commenting on Matth. v. 6, Blessed are they 
that hunger and thirst after justice, says, 
(Horn. XV, in Matth.) that there are two kinds 
of justice, one general, and the other special, 
to which covetousness is opposed: and the 
Philosopher says the same (Ethic, v. 2). 
Therefore covetousness is not opposed to lib- 
erality. 

Obj. 2. Further, the sin of covetousness 
consists in a man’s exceeding the measure in 
the things he possesses. But this measure is 
appointed by justice. Therefore covetousness 
is directly opposed to justice and not to 
liberality. 

Obj. 3. Further, liberality is a virtue that 
observes the mean between two contrary vices, 
as the Philosopher states (Ethic, i. 7; iv. 1). 
But covetousness has no contrary and oppo- 
site sin, according to the Philosopher (Ethic. 
V. 1, 2). Therefore covetousness is not op- 
posed to liberality. 

On the contrary. It is written (Eccles. 
w. 9) : A covetous man shall not be satisfied 
with money, and he that loveth riches shall 
have no fruits from them. Now not to be sat- 
isfied with money and to love it inordinately 
are opposed to liberality, which observes the 
mean in the desire of riches. Therefore covet- 
ousness is opposed to liberality. 

/ answer that. Covetousness denotes immod- 
eration with regard to riches in two ways. 
First, immediately in respect of the acquisi- 
tion and keeping of riches. In this way a man 
obtains money beyond his due, by stealing or 
retaining another’s property. This is opposed 
to justice, and in this sense covetousness is 
mentioned (Ezech. xxii. 27): Her princes in 
the midst of her are like ivolves ravening the 
prey to shed blood . . . and to run after gains 
through covetousness. Secondly, it denotes 
immoderation in the interior affections for 
riches; for instance, when a man loves or de- 
sires riches too much, or takes too much pleas- 
ure in them, even if he be unwilling to steal. 
In this way covetousness is opposed to liber- 
ality, which moderates these affections, as 
stated above (Q. 117, 2, ad 3, A. 3, ad 3, 

A. 6). In this sense covetousness is spoken of 
(2 Cor. ix. 5) : That they would . . . prepare 
this blessing before promised, to be ready, 
so as a blessing, not as covetousness, where a 
gloss observes: Lest they should regret what 
thev had given, and give b 2 it little. 

Reply Obj I. Chrysostom and the Philos- 
opher are speaking of covetousness in the first 
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sense: covetousness in the second sense is 
called illiberality* by the Philosopher. 

Reply Obj. 2. It belongs properly to justice 
to appoint the measure in the acquisition and 
keeping of riches from the point of view of 
legal due, so that a man should neither take 
nor retain another's property. But liherality 
appoints the measure of reason, principally in 
the interior affections, and consequently in the 
exterior taking and keeping of money, and 
in the spending of the same, in so far as these 
proceed from the interior affection, looking at 
the matter from the point of view not of the 
legal but of the moral debt, which latter de- 
pends on the rule of reason. 

Reply Obj. 3. Covetousness as opposed to 
justice has no opposite vice; since it consists 
in having more than one ought according to 
justice, the contrary of which is to have less 
than one ought, and this is not a sin but a 
punishment. But covetousness as opposed to 
liberality has the vice of prodigality opposed 
to it. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether Covetousness Is Always a Mortal Sin? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that covetousness is 
always a mortal sin. For no one is worthy of 
death save for a mortal sin. But men are 
worthy of death on account of covetousness. 
For the Apostle after saying (Rom. i. 29): 
Being filled with all iniquity . . . fornication, 
covetousness (Douay, — avarice), etc., adds 
(verse 32): They who do such things are 
worthy of death. Therefore covetousness is 
a mortal sin. 

Obj. 2. Further, the least degree of covet- 
ousness is to hold to one’s own inordinately. 
But this seemingly is a mortal sin; for Basil 
says (Serm. super. Luc. xii. 18) : It is the 
hungry man’s bread that thou keepest back, 
the naked man’s cloak that thou hoardest, 
the needy man’s money that thou possesses!, 
hence thou despoilest as many as thou might- 
est succor. 

Now it is a mortal sin to do an injustice to 
another, since it is contrary to the love of our 
neighbor. Much more therefore is all covet- 
ousness a mortal sin. 

Obj. 3. Further, no one is struck with spir- 
itual blindness save through a mortal sin, for 
this deprives a man of the light of grace. 
But, according to Chrysostom,t Lust for 
money brings darkness on the soul. Therefore 
covetousness, which is lust for money, is a 
mortal sin. 

On the contrary, A gloss on 1 Cor. iii. 12, 
// any man build upon this foundation, says 

avE?.tu-|lE[)ta. t Horn, xv, in the Opus Imperjectum, 


(cf. S. Augustine, De Fide et Oper. xvi) that 
he builds wood, hay, stubble, who thinks in 
the things of the world, how he may please 
the uwrld, which pertains to the sin of covet- 
ousness. Now he that builds wood, hay, 
stubble, sins not mortally but venially, for it 
is said of him that he shall be saved, yet so 
as by fire. Therefore covetousness is some- 
times a venial sin. 

I answer that. As stated above (A. 3) cov- 
etousness is twofold. In one way it is opposed 
to justice, and thus it is a mortal sin in respect 
of its genus. For in this sense covetousness 
consists in the unjust taking or retaining of 
another's property, and this belongs to theft 
or robbery, which are mortal sins, as stated 
above (Q. 66, AA. 6, 8). Yet venial sin may 
occur in this kind of covetousness by reason 
of imperfection of the act, as stated above 
(Q- 66, A. 6, ad 3), when we were treating of 
theft. 

In another way covetousness may be taken 
as opposed to liberality: in which sense it 
denotes inordinate love of riches. Accordingly, 
if the love of riches becomes so great as to be 
preferred to charity, in such wise that a man, 
through love of riches, fear not to act counter 
to the love of God and his neighbor, covetous- 
ness will then be a mortal sin. If, on the other 
hand, the inordinate nature of his love stops 
short of this, so that although he love riches 
too much, yet he does not prefer the love of 
them to the love of God, and is unwilling for 
the sake of riches to do anything in opposition 
to God or his neighbor, then covetousness is 
a venial sin. 

Reply Obj. 1. Covetousness is numbered 
together wdth mortal sins, by reason of the 
aspect under which it is a mortal sin. 

Reply Obj. 2. Basil is speaking of a case 
wherein a man is bound by a legal debt to 
give of his goods to the poor, either through 
fear of their want or on account of his having 
too much. 

Reply Obj. 3. Lust for riches, properly 
speaking, brings darkness on the soul, when 
it puts out the light of charity, by preferring 
the love of riches to the love of God. 

FIFTH ARTICLE 

Whether Covetousness Is the Greatest of Sins? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that covetousness is 
the greatest of sins. For it is written (Ecclus. 
X. 9) : Nothing is more wicked than a covetous 
man, and the text continues: There is not a 
more voicked thing than to love money: for 
suck a one setteth even his own soul to sale. 
Tully also says (De Ofific. i, under the heading 
falsely ascribecd to S. John Chrysostom. 
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— True magnanimity is based chiefly on two 
things) : Nothing is so narrow or little minded 
as to love money. But this pertains to covet- 
ousness. Therefore covetousness is the most 
grievous of sins. 

Obj. 2. Further, the more a sin is opposed 
to charity, the more grievous it is. Now covet- 
ousness is most opposed to charity : for Au- 
gustine says (QQ. 83, qu. 36) that greed is 
the bane of charity. Therefore covetousness 
is the greatest of sins. 

Obj. 3. Further, the gravity of a sin is in- 
dicated by its being incurable : wherefore the 
sin against the Holy Ghost is said to be most 
grievous, because it is irremissible. But cov- 
etousness in an incurable sin : hence the Phi- 
losopher says (Ethic, iv. 1) that old age and 
helplessness of any kind make men illiberal. 
Therefore covetousness is the most grievous 
of sins. 

Obj. 4. Further, the Apostle says (Eph. 
v. 5) that covetousness is a serving of idols. 
Now idolatry is reckoned among the most 
grievous sins. Therefore covetousness is also. 

On the contrary. Adultery is a more griev- 
ous sin than theft, according to Prov. vi, 30. 
But theft pertains to covetousness. Therefore 
covetousness is not the most grievous of sins. 

/ answer that, Every sin, from the very fact 
that it is an evil, consists in the corruption or 
privation of some good: while, in so far as it 
is voluntary, it consists in the desire of some 
good. Consequently the order of sins may be 
considered in two ways. First, on the part of 
the good that is despised or corrupted by sin, 
and then the greater the good the graver the 
sin. From this point of view a sin that is 
against God is most grievous; after this comes 
a sin that is committed against a man’s per- 
son, and after this comes a sin against external 
things, which are deputed to man’s use, and 
this seems to belong to covetousness. Sec- 
ondly, the degrees of sin may be considered on 
the part of the good to which the human appe- 
tite is inordinately subjected ; and then the 
lesser the good, the more deformed is the sin : 
for it is more shameful to be subject to a 
lower than to a higher good. Now the good 
of external things is the lowest of human 
goods: since it is less than the good of the 
body, and this is less than the good of the 
soul, which is less than the Divine good. From 
this point of view the sin of covetousness, 
whereby the human appetite is subjected even 
to external things, has in a way a greater de- 
formity. Since, however, corruption or priva- 
tion of good is the formal element in sin, 
while conversion to a mutable good is the 
material element, the gravity of the sin is to 
be judged from the point of view of the good 
corrupted, rather than from that of the good 
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to which the appetite is subjected. Hence we 
must assert that covetousness is not simply 
the most grievous of sins. 

Reply Obj. 1. These authorities speak of 
covetousness on the part of the good to which 
the appetite is subjected. Hence (Ecclus. x. 
10) it is given as a reason that the covetous 
man setteth his own soul to sale; because, to 
wit, he exposes his soul — that is, his life — to 
danger for the sake of money. Hence the text 
continues: Because while he liveth he hath 
cast away — that is, despised — his bowels, in 
order to make money. Tully also adds that 
it is the mark of a narrow mind, namely, that 
one be willing to be subject to money. 

Reply Obj. 2. Augustine ic taking greed 
generally, in reference to any temporal good, 
not in its special acceptation for covetous- 
ness: because greed for any temporal good is 
the bane of charity, inasmuch as a man turns 
away from the Divine good through cleaving 
to a temporal good. 

Reply Obj. 3. The sin against the Holy 
Ghost is incurable in one way, covetousness 
in another. For the sin against the Holy Ghost 
is incurable by reason of contempt: for in- 
stance, because a man contemns God’s mercy, 
or His justice, or some one of those things 
whereby man’s sins are healed : wherefore in- 
curability of this kind points to the greater 
gravity of the sin. On the other hand, covet- 
ousness is incurable on the part of a human 
defect ; a thing which human nature ever seeks 
to remedy, since the more deficient one is the 
more one seeks relief from external things, 
and consequently the more one gives way to 
covetousness. Hence incurability of this kind 
is an indication not of the sin being more 
grievous, but of its being somewhat more 
dangerous. 

Reply Obj. 4. Covetousness is compared 
to idolatry on account of a certain likeness 
that it bears to it : because the covetous man, 
like the idolater, subjects himself to an ex- 
ternal creature, though not in the same way. 
For the idolater subjects himself to an ex- 
ternal creature by paying it Divine honor, 
whereas the covetous man subjects himself to 
an external creature by desiring it immoder- 
ately for use, not for worship. Hence it does 
not follow that covetousness is as grievous 
a sin as idolatry. 

SIXTH ARTICLE 

Whether Covetousness Is a Spiritual Sin? 

J 

We proceed thus to the Sixth Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that covetousness is 
not a spiritual sin. For spiritual sins seem to 
regard spiritual goods. But the matter of 
covetousness is bodily goods, namely, external 
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riches. Therefore covetousness is not a spir- 
itual sin. 

Ob). 2. Further, spiritual sin is conclivided 
with sin of the flesh. Xow covetousness is 
seemingly a sin of the flesh, for it results from 
the corruption of the flesh, as instanced in 
old people who, through corruption of carnal 
nature, fall into covetousness. Therefore cov- 
etousness is not a spiritual sin. 

Obj. 3. Further, a sin of the flesh is one 
by which man's bod}’ is disordered, according 
to the saying of the .Apostle (1 Cor. vi. 18). 
He that cominittcth joniication sinncth against 
his osvn body. Xow co\’etousness disturbs man 
even in his body ; wherefore Chrysostom 
(Horn. xxix. in Matth.) compares the covet- 
ous man to the man who was possessed by the 
devil (Mark v) and was troubled in body. 
Therefore covetousness seems not to be a 
spiritual sin. 

On the contrary, Gregory (Moral, xxxi) 
numbers covetousness among spiritual vices. 

1 answer that, Sins are seated chiefly in the 
affections: and all the affections or passions 
of the soul have their term in pleasure and 
sorrow, according to the Philosopher ( Ethic. 
ii. 5). Xow some pleasures are carnal and 
some spiritual. Carnal pleasures are those 
which are consummated in the carnal senses 
— for instance, the pleasures of the table and 
sexual pleasures : while spiritual pleasures are 
those which are consummated in the mere 
apprehension of the soul. Accordingly, sins 
of the flesh are those which are consummated 
in carnal pleasures, while spiritual sins are 
consummated in pleasures of the spirit with- 
out pleasure of the flesh. Such is covetous- 
ness; for the covetous man takes pleasure in 
the consideration of himself as a possessor of 
riches. Therefore covetousness is a spiritual 
sin. 

Reply Obj. 1. Covetousness with regard to 
a bodily object seeks the pleasure, not of the 
body but only of the soul, forasmuch as a 
man takes pleasure in the fact that he pos- 
sesses riches: wherefore it is not a sin of the 
flesh. Xevertheless by reason of its object it 
is a mean between purely spiritual sins, which 
seek spiritual pleasure in respect of spiritual 
objects (thus pride is about excellence), and 
purely carnal sins, which seek a purely bodily 
pleasure in respect of a bodily object. 

Reply Obj. 2. IMovement takes its species 
from the term whereto and not from the term 
wherefrom. Hence a vice of the flesh is so 
called from its tending to a pleasure of the 
flesh, and not from its originating in some de- 
fect of the flesh. 

Reply Obj. 3. Chrysostom compares a 
covetous man to the man who was possessed 
by the devil, not that the former is troubled 


in the flesh in the same way as the latter, but 
by way of contrast, since while the possessed 
man, of whom we read in Alark v, stripped 
himself, the covetous man loads himself with 
an excess of riches. 

SEVENTH ARTICLE 

Whether Covetousness Is a Capitol Vice? 

IVc proceed thus to the Seventh Article: 

Objection 1. It seems that covetousness is 
not a capital vice. For covetousness is op- 
posed to liberality as the mean, and to prodi- 
gality as extreme. But neither is liberality a 
principal virtue, nor prodigality a capital vice. 
Therefore covetousness also should not be 
reckoned a capital vice. 

Obj. 2. Further, as stated above (I-II, 
Q. 84, AA. 3, 4), those vices are called capital 
which have principal ends, to which the ends 
of other vices are directed. But this does not 
apply to covetousness: since riches have the 
aspect, not of an end, but rather of something 
directed to an end, as stated in Ethic, i. 5. 
Therefore covetousness is not a capital vice. 

Obj. 3. Further, Gregory says (Moral, xv) 
that covetousness arises sometimes from pride, 
sometimes from fear. For there are those who, 
when they think that they lack the needful 
for their expenses, allow the mind to give way 
to covetousness. And there are others who, 
wishing to be thought more of, are incited to 
greed for other people’s property. Therefore 
covetousness arises from other vices instead 
of being a capital vice in respect of other 
vices. 

On the contrary, Gregory (Moral, xxxi) 
reckons covetousness among the capital vices. 

I answer that, As stated in the Second Ob- 
jection, a capital vice is one which under the 
aspect of end gives rise to other vices : because 
when an end is very desirable, the result is 
that through desire thereof man sets about 
doing many things either good or evil. Now 
the most desirable end is happiness or felicity, 
which is the last end of human life, as stated 
above (I-II, Q. 1, AA. 4, 7, 8) : wherefore the 
more a thing is furnished with the conditions 
of happiness, the more desirable it is. Also 
one of the conditions of happiness is that it be 
self-sufficing, else it would not set man’s appe- 
tite at rest, as the last end does. Now riches 
give great promise of self-sufficiency, as 
Boethius says (De Consol, iii) : the reason of 
which, according to the Philosopher (Ethic. 
V. 5), is that we use money in token of taking 
possession of something, and again it is writ- 
ten (Eccles. X. 19) : All things obey money. 
Therefore covetousness, which is desire for 
money, is a capital vice. 

Reply Obj. 1. Virtue is perfected in ac- 
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cordance with reason, but vice is perfected in 
accordance with the inclination of the sensi- 
tive appetite. Now reason and sensitive appe- 
tite do not belong chiefly to the same genus, 
and consequently it does not follow that prin- 
cipal vice is opposed to principal virtue. 
\\^erefore, although liberality is not a princi- 
pal virtue, since it does not regard the prin- 
cipal good of the reason, yet covetousness is 
a principal vice, because it regards money, 
which occupies a principal place among sen- 
sible goods, for the reason given in the Article. 

On the other hand, prodigality is not di- 
rected to an end that is desirable principally, 
indeed it seems rather to result from a lack 
of reason. Hence the Philosopher says ( Ethic. 
iv. 1 ) that a prodigal man is a fool rather than 
a knave. 

Reply Ob]. 2. It is true that money is di- 
rected to something else as its end ; yet in so 
far as it is useful for obtaining all sensible 
things, it contains, in a way, all things virtu- 
ally. Hence it has a certain likeness to happi- 
ness, as stated in the Article. 

Reply Ob]. 3. Nothing prevents a capital 
vice from arising sometimes out of other vices, 
as stated above (Q. 36, A. A, ad \\ I-II, Q. 84, 
A. 4), provided that itself be frequently the 
source of others. 

EIGHTH ARTICLE 

Whether Treachery, Fraud, Falsehood, Perjury, 
Restlessness, Violence, and Insensibility ta 
Mercy Are Daughters of Covetousness? 

JVe proceed thus to the Eighth .Article : — 

Ob]ection 1. It seems that the daughters 
of covetousness are not as commonly stated, 
namely, treachery, fraud, falsehood, perfury, 
restlessness, violence, and insensibility to 
mercy. For covetousness is opposed to liber- 
ality, as stated above (.\. 3). Now treachery, 
fraud, and falsehood are opposed to prudence, 
perjury to religion, restlessness to hope, or to 
charity which rests in the beloved object, 
violence to justice, insensibility to mercy. 
Therefore these vices have no connection with 
covetousness. 

Ob]. 2. Further, treachery, fraud and 
falsehood seem to pertain to the same thing, 
namely, the deceiving of one’s neighbor. 
Therefore they should not be reckoned as 
different daughters of covetousness. 

Ob]. 3. Further, Isidore (Commefit. in 
Deut.) enumerates nine daughters of covetous- 
ness; which are lying, fraud, theft, perfury, 
greed of filthy lucre, false witnessing, violence, 
inhumanity, rapacity. Therefore the former 
reckoning of daughters is insufficient. 

Ob]. 4. Further, the Philosopher (Ethic. 

* HViii’vojtQLortig. t ’<LH.Piv.Eg. § Scc Q. 30, A. 1. 
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iv. 1) mentions many kinds of vices as belong- 
ing to covetousness which he calls illiberality, 
for he speaks of those who are sparing, tight- 
fisted, skinflints,*^ misers,^ who do illiberal 
deeds, and of those who batten on whoredom, 
usurers, gamblers, despoilers of the dead, and 
robbers. Therefore it seems that the aforesaid 
enumeration is insufficient. 

Ob]. 5. Further, tyrants use much violence 
against their subjects. But the Philosopher 
says (ibid.) that tyrants who destroy cities 
and despoil sacred places are not to be called 
illiberal, i.e. covetous. Therefore violence 
should not be reckoned a daughter of covet- 
ousness. 

On the contrary, Gregory (Moral, xxxi) 
assigns to covetousness the daughters men- 
tioned above. 

/ answer that, The daughters of covetous- 
ness are the vices which arise therefrom, es- 
pecially in respect of the desire of an end. 
Now since covetousness is excessive love of 
possessing riches, it exceeds in two things. 
For in the first place it exceeds in retaining, 
and in this respect covetousness gives rise to 
insensibility to mercy, because, to wit, a man’s 
heart is not softened by mercy to assist the 
needy with his riches.§ In the second place it 
belongs to covetousness to exceed in receiving, 
and in this respect covetousness may be con- 
sidered in two ways. First as in the thought 
(affectu). In this way it gives rise to rest- 
lessness, by hindering man with excessive 
anxiety and care, for a covetous man shall not 
be satisfied with money (Eccles. v. 9). Sec- 
ondly, it may be considered in the execution 
(effectu). In this way the covetous man, in 
acquiring other people’s goods, sometimes em- 
ploys force, which pertains to violence, some- 
times deceit, and then if he has recourse to 
words, it is falsehood, if it be mere words, 
perfury if he confirm his statement by oath; 
if he has recourse to deeds, and the deceit 
affects things, we have fraud ; if persons, then 
we have treachery, as in the case of Judas, who 
betrayed Christ through covetousness. 

Reply Ob]. 1. There is no need for the 
daughters of a capital sin to belong to that 
same kind of vice : because a sin of one kind 
allows of sins even of a different kind being 
directed to its end ; seeing that it is one thing 
for a sin to have daughters, and another for 
it to have species. 

Reply Ob]. 2. These three are distinguished 
as stated in the .-Yrticle. 

Reply Ob]. 3. These nine are reducible to 
the seven aforesaid. For lying and false wit- 
nessing are comprised under falsehood, since 
false witnessing is a special kind of lie, just 
as theft is a special kind of fraud, wherefore 
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it is comprised under fraud ; and greed of 
filthy lucre belongs to restlessness; rapacity 
is comprised under violence, since it is a spe- 
cies thereof ; and inhumanity is the same as 
insensibility to mercy. 

Reply Obj. 4. The vices mentioned by 
Aristotle are species rather than daughters 
of illiberality or covetousness. For a man 
may be said to be illiberal or covetous through 
a defect in giving. If he gives but little he is 
said to be sparing; if nothing, he is tight- 
fisted: if he gives with great reluctance, he is 
said to be a x,upivoj-TgL 0 T:Ti 5 (skinflint), a 
cumin-seller, as it were, because he makes 
a great fuss about things of little value. Some- 
times a man is said to be illiberal or covetous, 
through an excess in receiving, and this in two 


ways. In one way, through making money by 
disgraceful means, whether in performing 
shameful and servile works by means of illib- 
eral practices, or by acquiring more through 
sinful deeds, such as whoredom or the like, 
or by making a profit where one ought to have 
given gratis, as in the case of usury, or by 
laboring much to make little profit. In another 
way, in making money by unjust means, 
whether by using violence on the living, as 
robbers do, or by despoiling the dead, or by 
preying on one’s friends, as gamblers do. 

Reply Ob}. S. Just as liberality is about 
moderate sums of money, so is illiberality. 
Wherefore tyrants who take great things by 
violence, are said to be, not illiberal, but un- 
just. 


QUESTION 119 
Of Prodigality 

(In Three Articles) 


We must now consider prodigality, under 
which head there are three points of inquiry; 
(1) Whether prodigality is opposite to covet- 
ousness? (2) Whether prodigality is a sin? 
(3) Whether it is a graver sin than covetous- 
ness? 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether Prodigolity Is Opposite to Covetousness? 

JVe proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that prodigality is 
not opposite to covetousness. For opposites 
cannot be together in the same subject. But 
some are at the same time prodigal and covet- 
ous. Therefore prodigality is not opposite to 
covetousness. 

Obj. 2. Further, opposites relate to one 
same thing. But covetousness, as opposed to 
liberality, relates to certain passions whereby 
man is affected towards money ; whereas prodi- 
gality does not seem to relate to any passions 
of the soul, since it is not affected towards 
money, or to anything else of the kind. There- 
fore prodigality is not opposite to covetous- 
ness. 

Obj. 3. Further, sin takes its species chiefly 
from its end, as stated above (I-II, Q. 62, 
A. 3). Now prodigality seems always to be 
directed to some unlawful end, for the sake of 
which the prodigal squanders his goods. Es- 
pecially is it directed to pleasures, wherefore 
it is stated (Luke xv. 13) of the prodigal son 
that he wasted his substance living riotously. 
Therefore it seems that prodigality is opposed 
to temperance and insensibility rather than 
to covetousness and liberality. 

On the contrary, The Philosopher says 


(Ethic, ii. 7 : iv. 1) that prodigality is opposed 
to liberality, and illiberality, to which we give 
here the name of covetousness. 

I answer that, In morals vices are opposed 
to one another and to virtue in respect of ex- 
cess and deficiency. Now covetousness and 
prodigality differ variously in respect of ex- 
cess and deficiency. Thus, as regards affection 
for riches, the covetous man exceeds by loving 
them more than he ought, while the prodigal 
is deficient, by being less careful of them than 
he ought: and as regards external action, 
prodigality implies excess in giving, but de- 
ficiency in retaining and acquiring, while cov- 
etousness, on the contrary, denotes deficiency 
in giving, but excess in acquiring and retain- 
ing. Hence it is evident that prodigality is 
opposed to covetousness. 

Reply Obj. 1. Nothing prevents opposites 
from being in the same subject in different 
respects. For a thing is denominated more 
from what is in it principally. Now just as 
in liberality, which observes the mean, the 
principal thing is giving, to which receiving 
and retaining are subordinate, so, too, covet- 
ousness and prodigality regard principally 
giving. Wherefore he who exceeds in giving 
is said to be prodigal, while he who is deficient 
in giving is said to he covetous. Now it hap- 
pens sometimes that a man is deficient in giv- 
ing, without exceeding in receiving, as the 
philosopher observes (Ethic, iv. 1). And in 
like manner it happens sometimes that a man 
exceeds in giving, and therefore is prodigal, 
and yet at the same time exceeds in receiving. 
This may be due either to some kind of neces- 
sity, since while exceeding in giving he is lack- 
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ing in goods of his own, so that he is driven 
to acquire unduly, and this pertains to covet- 
ousness; or it may be due to inordinateness 
of the mind, for he gives not for a good pur- 
pose, but, as though despising virtue, cares 
not whence or how he receives. Wherefore he 
is prodigal and covetous in different respects. 

Reply Oh ']. 2. Prodigality regards passions 
in respect of money, not as exceeding, but as 
deficient in them. 

Reply Obj. 3. The prodigal does not always 
exceed in giving for the sake of pleasures 
which are the matter of temperance, but some- 
times through being so disposed as not to care 
about riches, and sometimes on account of 
something else. INIore frequently, however, he 
inclines to intemperance, both because through 
spending too much on other things he becomes 
fearless of spending on objects of pleasure, to 
which the concupiscence of the flesh is more 
prone ; and because through taking no pleas- 
ure in virtuous goods, he seeks for himself 
pleasures of the body. Hence the Philosopher 
says (Ethic, iv. 1) that many a prodigal ends 
in becoming intemperate. 

SECOND ARTICLE 
WKether Prodigality Is a Sin? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that prodigality is 
not a sin. For the Apostle says (1 Tim. vi. 
10) : Covetousness (Douay, — Desire oj money) 
is the root oj all evils. But it is not the root 
of prodigality, since this is opposed to it. 
Therefore prodigality is not a sin. 

Obj. 2. Further, the Apostle says (I Tim. 
vi. 17, 18) : Charge the rich oj this world . . . 
to give easily, to communicate to others. Now 
this is especially what prodigal persons do. 
Therefore prodigality is not a sin. 

Obj. 3. Further, it belongs to prodigality 
to exceed in giving and to be deficient in solici- 
tude about riches. But this is most becoming 
to the perfect, who fulfil the words of our 
Lord (Matth. vi. 34), Be not . . . solicitous 
jor tomorrow, and (IMatth. xix. 21), Sell all 
(Vulg., — what) thou hast, and give to the 
poor. Therefore prodigality is not a sin. 

On the contrary, The prodigal son is held 
to blame for his prodigality. 

I answer that. As stated above (A. 1), the 
opposition between prodigality and covetous- 
ness is one of excess and deficiency ; either of 
which destroys the mean of virtue. Now a 
thing is vicious and sinful through corrupting 
the good of virtue. Hence it follows that 
prodigality is a sin. 

Reply Obj. 1. Some expound this saying of 
the Apostle as referring, not to actual covet- 

* Cf. I-II, Q. 81, A. 3, ad 2. 


ousness, but to a kind of habitual covetous- 
ness, which is the concupiscence of the jomes,* 
whence all sins arise. Others say that he is 
speaking of a general covetousness with regard 
to any kind of good: and in this sense also 
it is evident that prodigality arises from cov- 
etousness; since the prodigal seeks to acquire 
some temporal good inordinately, namely, to 
give pleasure to others, or at least to satisfy 
his own will in giving. But to one that reviews 
the passage correctly, it is evident that the 
Apostle is speaking literally of the desire of 
riches, for he had said previously (verse 9): 
They that will become rich, etc. In this sense 
covetousness is said to be the root oj all evils, 
not that all evils always arise from covetous- 
ness, but because there is no evil that does 
not at some time arise from covetousness. 
Wherefore prodigality sometimes is born of 
covetousness, as when a man is prodigal in 
going to great expense in order to curry favor 
with certain persons from whom he may- re- 
ceive riches. 

Reply Obj. 2. The Apostle bids the rich to 
be ready to give and communicate their riches, 
according as they ought. The prodigal does 
not do this : since, as the Philosopher remarks 
(Ethic, iv. 1), his giving is neither good, nor 
jor a good end, nor according as it ought to 
be. For sometimes they give much to those 
who ought to be poor, namely, to buffoons and 
flatterers, whereas to the good they give noth- 
ing. 

Reply Obj. 3. The excess in prodigality 
consists chiefly, not in the total amount given, 
but in the amount over and above what ought 
to be given. Hence sometimes the liberal man 
gives more than the prodigal man, if it be 
necessary. Accordingly we must reply that 
those who give all their possessions with the 
intention of following Christ, and banish from 
their minds all solicitude for temporal things, 
are not prodigal but perfectly liberal. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether Prodigolity Is a More Grievous Sin 
than Covetousness? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that prodigality is 
a more grievous sin than covetousness. For 
by covetousness a man injures his neighbor 
by not communicating his goods to him, 
whereas by prodigality a man injures himself, 
because the Philosopher says (Ethic iy. 1) 
that the wasting oj riches, which are the 
means whereby a man lives, is an undoing oj 
his very being. Now he that injures himself 
sins more grievously, according to Ecclus. 
xiv. 5, He that is evil to himselj, to whom will 
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he be good? Therefore prodigality is a more 
grievous sin than covetousness. 

Obj. 2. Further, a disorder that is accompa- 
nied by a laudable circumstance is less sinful. 
Now the disorder of covetousness is sometimes 
accompanied by a laudable circumstance, as 
in the case of those who are unwilling to 
spend their own, lest the\ be driven to accept 
from others: ^^hereas the disorder of prodi- 
gality is accompanied by a circumstance that 
calls for blame, inasmuch as we ascribe prodi- 
gality to tho'ie who are intemperate, as the 
Philosopher observes (Ethic, iv. 1). There- 
fore prodigality is a more grievous sin than 
covetousness. 

Obj. 3. Further, prudence is chief among 
the moral virtues, as stated above (Q. 56, 
.A, ad 1: I-II, Q. 61. .A. 2. ad 1). Now 
prodigality is more opposed to prudence than 
covetousness is; for it is written fProv. x.xi. 
20) : There is a treasure to be desired, and oil 
in the diveiUng of the just ; and th^ foolish 
man shall spend it: and the Philosopher says 
(Ethic, iv. 6) that it is the mark of a fool to 
give too much and receive nothing. Therefore 
prodigality is a more grievous sin than covet- 
ousness. 

On the contrary. The Philosopher says 
(Ethic, iv, ibid.) that the prodigal seems to 
be much better than the illiberal man. 

I ansiver that, Prodigality considered in 
itself is a less grievous sin than covetousness, 
and this for three reasons. First, because cov- 
etousness differs more from the opposite vir- 
tue: since giving, wherein the prodigal exceeds, 
belongs to liberality more than receiving or 
retaining, wherein the covetous man exceeds. 
Secondly, because the prodigal man is of use 
to the many to whom he gives, while the 
covetous man is of use to no one, not even to 
himself, as stated in Ethic, iv (loc. cit.). 
Thirdly, because prodigality is easily cured. 
For not only is the prodigal on the way to old 
age, which is opposed to prodigality, but he 
is easily reduced to a state of want, since much 
useless spending impoverishes him and makes 
him unable to exceed in giving. Aloreover, 


prodigality is easily turned into virtue on ac- 
count of its likeness thereto. On the other 
hand, the covetous man is not easily cured, 
for the reason given above (Q. 118, A. 5, ad 3). 

Reply Obj. 1. The difference between the 
prodigal and the covetous man is not that the 
former sins against himself and the latter 
against another. For the prodigal sins against 
himself by spending that which is his, and 
his means of support, and against others by 
spending the ’vherewithal to help others. This 
applies chiefly to the clergy, who are the dis- 
pensers of the Church's goods, that belong to 
the poor whom they defraud by their prodigal 
expenditure. In like manner the covetous man 
sins against others, by being deficient in giv- 
ing; and he sins against himself, through de- 
ficiency in spending: wherefore it is written 
(Eccles. vi. 2) : .A man to whom God hath 
givot riches . . . yet doth not give him the 
power to eat thereof. Nevertheless the prodi- 
gal man exceeds in this, that he injures both 
himself and others yet so as to profit some; 
wfliereas the covetous man profits neither oth- 
ers nor himself, since he does not even use 
his own goods for his own profit. 

Reply Obj. 2. In speaking of vices in gen- 
eral, we judge of them according to their re- 
spective natures : thus, with regard to prodi- 
gality we note that it consumes riches to 
excess, and with regard to covetousness that 
it retains them to excess. That one spend too 
much for the sake of intemperance points 
already to several additional sins, wherefore 
the prodigal of this kind is wmrse, as stated 
in Ethic iv. 1. That an illiberal or covetous 
man refrain from taking what belongs to 
others, although this appears in itself to call 
for praise, yet on account of the motive for 
which he does so it calls for blame, since he 
is unw'illing to accept from others lest he be 
forced to give to others. 

Reply Obj. 3. All vices are opposed to 
prudence, even as all virtues are directed by 
prudence: w'herefore if a vice be opposed to 
prudence alone, for this very reason it is 
deemed less grievous. 


QUESTION 120 
Of "Epikeio" or Equity 

(In Two Articles) 


We must now consider epikeia, under 
w'hich head there are two points of inquiry: 
(1) Whether epikeia is a virtue? (2) Whether 
it is a part of justice? 

‘EJtlElZEia. 


FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether "Epikeia"’^ Is a Virtue? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 
Objection 1. It seems that epikeia is not 
a virtue. For no virtue doe« away with an- 
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other virtue. Yet epikeia does away with 
another virtue, since it sets aside that which 
is just according to law, and seemingly is 
opposed to severity. Therefore epikeia is not 
a virtue. 

Ob'). 2. Further, Augustine says (De vera 
Relig. xxxi) : With regard to these earthly 
laws, although men pass judgment on them 
when they make them, yet, when once they 
are made and established, the judge must pro- 
nounce judgment not on them but according 
to them. But seemingly epikeia pronounces 
judgment on the law, when it deems that the 
law should not be observed in some particular 
case. Therefore epikeia is a vice rather than 
a virtue. 

Obj. 3. Further, apparently it belongs to 
epikeia to consider the intention of the law- 
giver, as the Philosopher states (Ethic, v. 10). 
But it belongs to the sovereign alone to inter- 
pret the intention of the lawgiver, wherefore 
the Emperor says in the Codex of Laws and 
Constitutions, under Laio i: It is fitting and 
lawful that We alone should interpret between 
equity and law. Therefore the act of epikeia 
is unlawful: and consequently epikeia is not 
a virtue. 

On the contrary, The Philosopher (Ethic. 
v. 10) states it to be a virtue. 

/ answer that. As stated above (I-II, Q. 96, 
A. 6), when we were treating of laws, since 
human actions, with which laws are concerned, 
are composed of contingent singulars and are 
innumerable in their diversity, it was not 
possible to lay down rules of law that would 
apply to every single case. Legislators in 
framing laws attend to what commonly hap- 
pens: although if the law be applied to cer- 
tain cases it will frustrate the equality of 
justice and be injurious to the common good, 
which the law has in view. Thus the law re- 
quires deposits to be restored, because in the 
majority of cases this is just. Yet it happens 
sometimes to be injurious — for instance, if a 
madman were to put his sword in deposit, 
and demand its delivery while in a state of 
madness, or if a man were to seek the return 
of his deposit in order to fight against his 
country. In these and like cases it is bad to 
follow the law, and it is good to set aside the 
letter of the law and to follow the dictates of 
justice and the common good. This is the 
object of epikeia which we call equity. There- 
fore it is evident that epikeia is a virtue. 

Reply Obj. 1. Epikeia does not set aside 
that which is just in itself but that which is 
just as by law established. Nor is it opposed 
to severity, which follows the letter of the 
law when it ought to be followed. To follow 
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the letter of the law when it ought not to be 
followed is sinful. Hence it is written in the 
Codex of Laws and Constitutions under Law 
v.- Without doubt he transgresses the law who 
by adhering to the letter of the law strives to 
defeat the intention of the lawgiver. 

Reply Obj. 2. It would be passing judg- 
ment on a law to say that it was not well 
made; but to say that the letter of the law 
is not to be observed in some particular case 
is passing judgment not on the law, but on 
some particular contingency. 

Reply Obj. 3. Interpretation is admissible 
in doubtful cases where it is not allowed to 
set aside the letter of the law without the in- 
terpretation of the sovereign. But when the 
case is manifest there is need, not of inter- 
pretation, but of execution. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether "Epikeia" Is a Part of Justice? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that epikeia is not 
a part of justice. For, as stated above (Q. 58, 
A. 7), justice is twofold, particular and legal. 
Now epikeia is not a part of particular justice, 
since it extends to all virtues, even as legal 
justice does. In like manner, neither is it a 
part of legal justice, since its operation is be- 
side that which is established by law. There- 
fore it seems that epikeia is not a part of 
justice. 

Obj. 2. Further, a more principal virtue is 
not assigned as the part of a less principal 
virtue : for it is to the cardinal virtue, as being 
principal, that secondary virtues are assigned 
as parts. Now epikeia seems to be a more 
principal virtue than justice, as implied by 
its name : for it is derived from ejtl, i.e. above, 
and 6b/.aiov, i.e. just. Therefore epikeia is 
not a part of justice. 

Obj. 3. Further, it seems that epikeia is 
the same as modesty. For where the .\postle 
says (Phil. iv. 5), Let your modesty be known 
to all men the Greek has EjnelxELa.* Now, 
according to Tully (De Inv. Rhet. ii), mod- 
esty is a part of temperance. Therefore epi- 
keia is not a part of justice. 

On the contrary, The Philosopher says 
(Ethic. V. 10) that epikeia is a kind of justice. 

I answer that, .-\s stated above ((j. 48), a 
virtue has three kinds of parts, subjective, in- 
tegral. and potential. A subjective part is 
one of which the whole is predicated essen- 
tially, and it is less than the whole. This naay 
happen in two ways. For sometimes one thing 
is predicated of many in one common ratio, 
as animal of horse and ox: and sometimes one 
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thing is predicated of many according to 
priority and posteriority, as being of substance 
and accident. 

Accordingly, cpikeia is a part of justice 
taken in a general sense, for it is a kind of 
justice, as the Philosopher states (Ethic. 
V. 10). Wherefore it is evident that epikeia 
is a subjective part of justice; and justice is 
predicated of it with priority to being predi- 
cated of legal justice, since legal justice is 
subject to the direction of epikeia. Hence 
epikeia is by way of being a higher rule of 
human actions. 

Reply Obj. 1. Epikeia corresponds properly 
to legal justice, and in one way is contained 
under it, and in another way exceeds it. For 
if legal justice denotes that which complies 
with the law, whether as regards the letter of 
the law, or as regards the intention of the 
lawgiver, which is of more account, then epi- 


keia is the more important part of legal jus- 
tice. But if legal justice denote merely that 
which complies with the law with regard to 
the letter, then epikeia is a part not of legal 
justice but of justice in its general accepta- 
tion, and is condivided with legal justice, as 
exceeding it. 

Reply Obj. 2. As the Philosopher states 
(Ethic. V. 10), epikeia is better than a certain, 
namely, legal, justice, which observes the let- 
ter of the law: yet since it is itself a kind of 
justice, it is not better than all justice. 

Reply Obj. 3. It belongs to epikeia to 
moderate something, namely, the observance 
of the letter of the law. But modesty, which 
is reckoned a part of temperance, moderates 
man’s outward life — for instance, in his de- 
portment, dress, or the like. Possibly also 
the term EaLEiv.eia is applied in Greek by a 
similitude to all kinds of moderation. 


QUESTION 121 
Of Piety 

(In Two Articles) 


We must now consider the gift that cor- 
responds to justice ; namely, piety. Under 
this head there are two points of inquiry: 

(1) Whether it is a gift of the Holy Ghost? 

(2) Which of the beatitudes and fruits cor- 
responds to it? 

FIRST ARTICLE 
Whether Piety Is a Gift? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that piety is not a 
gift. For the gifts differ from the virtues, as 
stated above (I-II, Q. 68, A. 1). But piety 
is a virtue, as stated above (Q. 101, A. 3). 
Therefore piety is not a gift. 

Obj. 2. Further, the gifts are more excel- 
lent than the virtues, above all the moral 
virtues, as above (I-II, Q. 68, A, 8). Now 
among the parts of justice religion is greater 
than piety. Therefore if any part of justice 
is to be accounted a gift, it seems that re- 
ligion should be a gift rather than piety. 

Obj. 3. Further, the gifts and their acts 
remain in heaven, as stated above (I-II, Q. 68, 
A. 6). But the act of piety cannot remain in 
heaven: for Gregory says (Moral, i) that 
piety fills the inmost recesses of the heart 
with works of mercy: and so there will be no 
piety in heaven since there will be no unhappi- 
ness.* Therefore piety is not a gift. 

_ On the contrary. It is reckoned among the 
gifts in the eleventh chapter of Isaias ( verse 2 : 
Douay, — godliness) .■) 

* Cf. Q. 30, A. 1. t Cf. Q. 52, A. 4, footnote. 


I answer that, As stated above (I-II, Q. 68, 
A. 1: Q. 69. AA. 1, 3), the gifts of the Holy 
Ghost are habitual dispositions of the soul, 
rendering it amenable to the motion of the 
Holy Ghost. Now the Holy Ghost moves us 
to this effect among others, of having a filial 
affection towards God, according to Rom. 
viii. 15, You have received the spirit of adop- 
tion of sons, whereby we cry: Abba (Father). 
And since it belongs properly to piety to pay 
duty and wmrship to one’s father, it follows 
that piety, whereby, at the Holy Ghost’s in- 
stigation, we pay w'orship and duty to God as 
our Father, is a gift of the Holy Ghost. 

Reply Obj. 1 . The piety that pays duty and 
worship to a father in the flesh is a virtue: 
but the piety that is a gift pays this to God 
as Father. 

Reply Obj. 2. To pay worship to God as 
Creator, as religion does, is more excellent 
than to pay worship to one’s father in the 
flesh, as the piety that is a virtue does. But 
to pay worship to God as Father is yet more 
excellent than to pay worship to God as Cre- 
ator and Lord. Wherefore religion is greater 
than the virtue of piety: while the gift of 
piety is greater than religion. 

Reply Obj. 3. As by the virtue of piety man 
pays duty and worship not only to his father 
in the flesh, but also to all his kindred on ac- 
count of their being related to his father, so 
by the gift of piety he pays worship and duty 
not only to God, but also to all men on ac- 
count of their relationship to God. Hence it 
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belongs to piety to honor the saints, and not 
to contradict the Scriptures whether one un- 
derstands them or not, as Augustine says (De 
Doctr. Chnst. ii). Consequently it also assists 
those who are in a state of unhappiness. And 
although this act has no place in heaven, es- 
pecially after the Day of Judgment, yet piety 
will exercise its principal act, which is tn re- 
vere God with filial affection; for it is then 
above all that this act will be fulfilled, accord- 
ing to Wis. V. S, Behold how they are num- 
bered among the children of God. The saints 
will also mutually honor one another. Now, 
however, before the Judgment Day, the saints 
have pity on those also who are living in this 
imhappy state. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether the Second Beatitude, "Blessed Are the 
Meek," Corresponds to the Gift of Piety? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that the second beati- 
tude, Blessed are the meek, does not corre- 
spond to the gift of piety. For piety is the 
gift corresponding to justice, to which rather 
belongs the fourth beatitude, Blessed are they 
that hunger and thirst after justice, or the 
fifth beatitude, Blessed are the merciful, since, 
as stated above (A. 1, Obj. 3), the works of 
mercy belong to piety. Therefore the second 
beatitude does not pertain to the gift of piety. 

Obj. 2. Further, the gift of piety is directed 
by the gift of knowledge, which is united to it 
in the enumeration of the gifts (Isa. xi). Now 
direction and execution extend to the same 
matter. Since, then, the third beatitude. 
Blessed are they that mourn, corresponds to 
the gift of knowledge, it seems that the sec- 
ond beatitude corresponds to piety. 


Obj. 3. Further, the fruits correspond to 
the beatitudes and gifts, as stated above (I-II, 
Q. 70, A. 2). Now among the fruits, goodness 
and benignity seem to agree with piety rather 
than mildness, which pertains to meekness. 
Therefore the second beatitude does not cor- 
respond to the gift of piety. 

On the contrary, Augustine says (De 
Serm. Dom. in Monte i) : Piety is becoming 
to the meek. 

I answer that. In adapting the beatitudes 
to the gifts a twofold congruity may be ob- 
served. One is according to the order in which 
they are given, and Augustine seems to have 
followed this: wherefore he assigns the first 
beatitude to the lowest gift, namely, fear, and 
the second beatitude, Blessed are the meek, 
to piety, and so on. Another congruity may be 
observed in keeping with the special nature of 
each gift and beatitude. In this way one must 
adapt the beatitudes to the gifts according to 
their objects and acts: and thus the fourth 
and fifth beatitudes would correspond to 
piety, rather than the second. Yet the second 
beatitude has a certain congruity with piety, 
inasmuch as meekness removes the obstacles 
to acts of piety. 

This suffices for the Reply to the First 
Objection. 

Reply Obj. 2. Taking the beatitudes and 
gifts according to their proper natures, the 
same beatitude must needs correspond to 
knowledge and piety: but taking them ac- 
cording to their order, different beatitudes 
correspond to them, although a certain con- 
gruity may be observed, as stated above. 

Reply Obj. 3. In the fruits goodness and 
benignity may be directly ascribed to piety; 
and mildness indirectly in so far as it removes 
obstacles to acts of piety, as stated above. 


QUESTION 122 
Of the Precepts of Justice 

(In Six Articles) 


We must now consider the precepts of justice, 
under which head there are six points of in- 
quiry: (1) Whether the precepts of the deca- 
logue are precepts of justice? (2) Of the first 
precept of the decalogue: (3) Of the second: 
(4) Of the third: (5) Of the fourth: (6) Of 
the other six. 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether the Precepts of the Decalegue 
Are Precepts of Justice? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 
Objection 1. It seems that the precepts of 
'the decalogue are not precepts of justice. For 


the intention of a lawgiver is to make the 
citizens virtuous in respect of every virtue,^ as 
stated in Ethic, ii. 1. Wherefore, according 
to Ethic. V. 1, the law prescribes about all acts 
of all virtues. Now the precepts of the deca- 
logue are the first principles of the whole Di- 
vine Law. Therefore the precepts of the deca- 
logue do not pertain to justice alone. ^ 
Obj. 2. Further, it would seem that to 
tice belong especially the judicial precepts, 
which are condivided with the moral precepts, 
as stated above (I-II, Q. 99, A. 4). But the 
precepts of the decalogue are moral precepts, 
as stated above (I-II, Q. 100, A. 3). There- 
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fore the precepts of the decalogue are not pre- 
cepts of justice. 

Obj. 3. Further, the Law contains chiefly 
precepts about acts of justice regarding the 
conunon good, for instance about public offi- 
cers and the like. But there is no mention of 
these in the precepts of the decalogue. There- 
fore it seems that the precepts of the deca- 
logue do not properly belong to justice. 

Obj. 4. Further, the precepts of the deca- 
logue are divided into two tables, correspond- 
ing to the love of God and the love of our 
neighbor, both of which regard the virtue of 
charity. Therefore the precepts of the deca- 
logue belong to charity rather than to justice. 

On the contrary. Seemingly justice is the 
sole virtue whereby we are directed to an- 
other. Now we are directed to another by all 
the precepts of the decalogue, as is evident 
if one consider each of them. Therefore all 
the precepts of the decalogue pertain to justice. 

1 answer that, The precepts of the decalogue 
are the first principles of the Law; and the 
natural reason assents to them at once, as to 
principles that are most evident. Now it is 
altogether evident that the notion of duty, 
which is essential to a precept, appears in 
justice, which is of one towards another. Be- 
cause in those matters that relate to himself 
it would seem at a glance that man is master 
of himself, and that he may do as he likes: 
whereas in matters that refer to another it 
appears manifestly that a man is under obli- 
gation to render to another that which is his 
due. Hence the precepts of the decalogue 
must needs pertain to justice. Wherefore the 
first three precepts are about acts of religion, 
which is the chief part of justice ; the fourth 
precept is about acts of piety, which is the 
second part of justice ; and the six remaining 
are about justice commonly so called, which 
is observed among equals. 

Reply Obj. 1. The intention of the law is 
to make all men virtuous, but in a certain 
order, namely, by first of all giving them pre- 
cepts about those things where the notion of 
duty is most manifest, as stated above. 

Reply Obj. 2. The judicial precepts are de- 
terminations of the moral precepts, in so far 
as these are directed to one’s neighbor, just 
as the ceremonial precepts are determinations 
of the moral precepts in so far as these are 
directed to God. Hence neither precepts are 
contained in the decalogue : and yet they are 
determinations of the precepts of the deca- 
logue, and therefore pertain to justice. 

Reply Obj. 3. Things that concern the com- 
mon good must needs be administered in dif- 
ferent ways according to the difference of men. 
Hence they were to be given a place not 
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among the precepts of the decalogue, but 
among the judicial precepts. 

Reply Obj. 4. The precepts of the decalogue 
pertain to charity as their end, according to 
1 Tim. i. 5, The end of the conimandment is 
charity: but they belong to justice, inasmuch 
as they refer immediately to acts of justice. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether the First Precept of the Decalogue 
Is Fittingly Expressed? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that the first precept 
of the decalogue is unfittingly expressed. For 
man is more bound to God than to his father 
in the flesh, according to Heb. xii. 9, How 
much more shall we fVulg ., — shall we not 
much more) obey the Father of spirits and 
live? Now the precept of piety, whereby man 
honors his father, is expressed affirmatively 
in these words: Honor thy father and thy 
mother. Much more, therefore, should the 
first precept of religion, whereby all honor 
God, be expressed affirmatively, especially as 
affirmation is naturally prior to negation. 

Obj. 2. Further, the first precept of the 
decalogue pertains to religion, as stated above 
(A. 1). Now religion, since it is one virtue, 
has one act. Yet in the first precept three 
acts are forbidden : since we read first : Thou 
shalt not have strange gods before Me; sec- 
ondly, Thou shalt not make to thyself any 
graven thing; and thirdly, Thou shalt not 
adore them nor serve them. Therefore the 
first precept is unfittingly expressed. 

Obj. 3. Further, Augustine says (De de- 
cern chord, ix) that the first precept forbids 
the sin of superstition. But there are many 
wicked superstitions besides idolatry, as stated 
above (Q. 92, A. 2). Therefore it was insuffi- 
cient to forbid idolatry alone. 

On the contrary, stands the authority of 
Scripture. 

/ answer that, It pertains to law to make 
men good, wherefore it behooved the precepts 
of the Law to be set in order according to the 
order of generation, the order, to wit, of man’s 
becoming good. Now two things must be ob- 
served in the order of generation. The first 
is that the first part is the first thing to be 
established; thus in the generation of an ani- 
mal the first thing to be formed is the heart, 
and in building a home the first thing to be 
set up is the foundation : and in the goodness 
of the soul the first part is goodness of the 
will, the result of which is that a man makes 
good use of every other goodness. Now the 
goodness of the will depends on its object, 
which is its end. Wherefore since man was 
to be directed to virtue by means of the Law, 
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the first thing necessary was, as it were, to 
lay the foundation of religion, whereby man 
is duly directed to God, Who is the last end 
of man’s will. 

The second thing to be observed in the or- 
der of generation is that in the first place con- 
traries and obstacles have to be removed. 
Thus the farmer first purifies the soil, and 
afterwards sows his seed, according to Jerem. 
iv. 3, Break up anew your fallow ground, and 
sow not upon thorns. Hence it behooved man, 
first of all to be instructed in religion, so as 
to remove the obstacles to true religion. Now 
the chief obstacle to religion is for man to 
adhere to a false god, according to IMatth. 
vi. 24, You cannot serve God and mammon. 
Therefore in the first precept of the Law the 
worship of false gods is excluded. 

Reply Ob). 1. In point of fact there is one 
affirmative precept about religion, namely: 
Remember that thou keep holy the Sabbath 
Day. Still the negative precepts had to be 
given first, so that by their means the ob- 
stacles to religion might be lemoved. For 
though affirmation naturally precedes nega- 
tion, yet in the process of generation, negation, 
whereby obstacles are removed, comes first, as 
stated in the Article. Especially is this true 
in matters concerning God, where negation is 
preferable to affirmation, on account of our 
insufficiency, as Dionysius observes (Ccel. 
hier. ii). 

Reply Ob). 2. People worshiped strange 
gods in two ways. For some served certain 
creatures as gods without having recourse to 
images. Hence Varro says that for a long 
time the ancient Romans worshiped gods 
without using images : and this worship is 
first forbidden by the words, Thou shall not 
have strange gods. Among others the worship 
of false gods was observed by using certain 
images : and so the very making of images was 
fittingly forbidden by the words, Thou shall 
not make to thyself any graven thing, as also 
the worship of those same images, by the 
words. Thou shall not adore them, etc. 

Reply Ob). 3. All other kinds of supersti- 
tion proceed from some compact, tacit or ex- 
plicit, with the demons ; hence all are under- 
stood to be forbidden by the words, Thou 
shall not have strange gods. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether the Second Precept of the Decolosue 
Is Fittingly Expressed? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that the second pre- 
cept of the decalogue is unfittingly expressed. 
For this precept. Thou shall not take the 
name of thy God in vain is thus explained by 


a gloss on Exod. xx. 7 : Thou shall not deem 
the Son of God to be a creature, so that it 
forbids an error against faith. Again, a gloss 
on the words of Deut. v. 11, Thou shall not 
take the name of .. . thy God in vain, adds, 
i.e., by giving the name of God to wood or 
stone, as though they forbade a false confes- 
sion of faith, which, like error, is an act of 
unbelief. Now unbelief precedes superstition, 
as faith precedes religion. Therefore this pre- 
cept should have preceded the first, whereby 
superstition is forbidden. 

Ob). 2. Further, the name of God is taken 
for many purposes — for instance, those of 
praise, of working miracles, and generally 
speaking in conjunction with all we say or 
do, according to Col. iii. 17, All whatsoever 
you do in word or in work . . . do ye in the 
name of the Lord. Therefore the precept for- 
bidding the taking of God’s name in vain 
seems to be more universal than the precept 
forbidding superstition, and thus should have 
preceded it. 

Obj. 3. Further, a gloss on Exod. xx. 7 ex- 
pounds the precept, Thou shall not take the 
name of .. . thy God in vain, namely, by 
swearing to nothing. Hence this precept would 
seem to forbid useless swearing, that is to say, 
swearing without judgment. But false swear- 
ing, which is without truth, and unjust swear- 
ing, which is without justice, are much more 
grievous. Therefore this precept should rather 
have forbidden them. 

Obj. 4. Further, blasphemy or any word or 
deed that is an insult to God is much more 
grievous than perjury. Therefore blasphemy 
and other like sins should rather have been 
forbidden by this precept. 

Obj. S. Further, God’s names are many. 
Therefore it should not have been said indefi- 
nitely: Thou shall not take the name of .. . 
thy God in vain. 

On the contrary, stands the authority of 
Scripture. 

I answer that. In one who is being in- 
structed in virtue it is necessary to remove 
obstacles to true religion before establishing 
him in true religion. Now a thing is opposed 
to true religion in two ways. First, by excess, 
when, to wit, that which belongs to religion 
is given to others than to whom it is due, and 
this pertains to superstition. Secondly, by 
lack, as it were, of reverence, when, to wit, 
God is contemned, and this pertains to the 
vice of irreligion, as stated above (Q. 97, in 
the preamble, and in the Article that follows). 
Now superstition hinders religion by prevent- 
ing man from acknowledging God so as to 
worship Him: and when a man’s mind is en- 
grossed in some undue worship, he cannot at 
the same time give due worship to God, ac- 
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cording to Isa. xxviii. 20, The bed is strait- 
ened, so that one must fall out, i.e. either the 
true God or a false god must fall out from 
man’s heart, and a short covering cannot cover 
both. On the other hand, irreligion hinders 
religion by preventing man from honoring God 
after he has acknowledged Him. Now one 
must first of all acknowledge God with a view 
to worship, before honoring Him we have 
acknowledged. 

For this reason the precept forbidding su- 
perstition is placed before the second precept, 
which forbids perjury that pertains to ir- 
religion. 

Reply Obj. 1. These expositions are mysti- 
cal. The literal explanation is that which is 
given Deut. v. 11; Than shalt not take the 
name of .. . thy God in vain, namely, by 
swearing on that which is not.* 

Reply Obj. 2. This precept does not forbid 
all taking of the name of God, but properly 
the taking of God’s name in confirmation of a 
man’s word by way of an oath, because men 
are wont to take God’s name more frequently 
in this way. Nevertheless we may understand 
that in consequence all inordinate taking of 
the Divine name is forbidden by this precept; 
and it is in this sense that we are to take the 
explanation quoted in the First Objection. 

Reply Obj. 3. To swear to nothing means 
to swear to that which is not. This pertains 
to false swearing, which is chiefly called per- 
jury, as stated above (Q. 98, A. I, ad Z). For 
when a man swears to that which is false, his 
swearing is vain in itself, since it is not sup- 
ported by the truth. On the other hand, when 
a man swears without judgment, through lev- 
ity, if he swear to the truth, there is no van- 
ity on the part of the oath itself, but only on 
the part of the swearer. 

Reply Obj. 4. Just as when we instruct a 
man in some science, we begin by putting be- 
fore him certain general maxims, even so the 
Law, which forms man to virtue by instruct- 
ing him in the precepts of the decalogue, 
which are the first of all precepts, gave ex- 
pression, by prohibition or by command, to 
those things which are of most common occur- 
rence in the course of human life. Hence the 
precepts of the decalogue include the prohibi- 
tion of perjury, which is of more frequent oc- 
currence than blasphemy, since man does not 
fall so often into the latter sin. 

Reply Obj. 5. Reverence is due to the Di- 
vine names on the part of the thing signified, 
which is one, and not on the part of the sig- 
nifying words, which are many. Hence it is 
expressed in the singular : Thou shalt not take 
the name of .. . thy God in vain: since it mat- 
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ters not in which of God’s names perjury is 
committed. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether the Third Precept of the Decalogue, 
Concerning the Hallowing of the Sabbath, 

Is Fittingly Expressed? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that the third pre- 
cept of the decalogue, concerning the hallow- 
ing of the Sabbath, is unfittingly expressed. 
For this, understood spiritually, is a general 
precept: since Bede in commenting on Luke 
xiii. 14, The ruler of the synagogue being 
angry that He had healed on the Sabbath, 
says (Comment, iv) : The Law forbids, not 
to heal man on the Sabbath, but to do servile 
works, i. e. to burden oneself with sin. Taken 
literally it is a ceremonial precept, for it is 
written (Exod. xxxi. 13): See that you keep 
My Sabbath: because it is a sign between Me 
and you in your generations. Now the pre- 
cepts of the decalogue are both spiritual and 
moral. Therefore it is unfittingly placed 
among the precepts of the decalogue. 

Obj. 2. Further, the ceremonial precepts of 
the Law contain sacred things, sacrifices, sac- 
raments and observances, as stated above 
(I-II, Q. 101, A. 4). Now sacred things com- 
prised not only sacred days, but also sacred 
places and sacred vessels, and so on. More- 
over, there were many sacred days other than 
the Sabbath. Therefore it was unfitting to 
omit all other ceremonial observances and to 
mention only that of the Sabbath. 

Obj. 3. Further, whoever breaks a precept 
of the decalogue, sins. But in the Old Law 
some who broke the observances of the Sab- 
bath did not sin — for instance, those who 
circumcised their sons on the eighth day, and 
the priests who worked in the temple on the 
Sabbath. Also Elias (3 Kings xix), who jour- 
neyed for forty days unto the mount of God, 
Horeb, must have traveled on a Sabbath ; 
the priests also who carried the ark of the 
Lord for seven days, as related in Josue vii, 
must be understood to have carried it on a 
Sabbath. Again it is written (Luke xiii. 15) : 
Doth not every one of you on the Sabbath day 
loose his ox or his ass . . . and lead them to 
water? Therefore it is unfittingly placed 
among the precepts of the decalogue. 

Obj. 4. Further, the precepts of the deca- 
logue have to be observed also under the New 
Law. Yet in the New Law this precept is not 
observed, neither in the point of the Sabbath 
day, nor as to the Lord’s day, on which men 
cook their food, travel, fish, and do many like 
things. Therefore the precept of the observ- 
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ance of the Sabbath is unfittingly expressed. 

On the contrary, stands the authority of 
Scripture. 

/ answer that, The obstacles to true religion 
being removed by the first and second precepts 
of the decalogue, as stated above (AA. 2, 3), 
it remained for the third precept to be given 
whereby man is established in true religion. 
Now it belongs to religion to give worship to 
God: and just as the Divine scriptures teach 
us the interior worship under the guise of 
certain corporal similitudes, so is external wor- 
ship given to God under the guise of sensible 
signs. And since for the most part man is 
induced to pay interior worship, consisting in 
prayer and devotion, by the interior prompt- 
ing of the Holy Ghost, a precept of the Law 
was necessary respecting the exterior worship 
that consists in sensible signs. Now the pre- 
cepts of the decalogue are, so to speak, first 
and common principles of the Law, and con- 
sequently the third precept of the decalogue 
prescribes the exterior worship of God as the 
sign of a universal boon that concerns all. 
This universal boon was the work of the Cre- 
ation of the world, from which work God is 
stated to have rested on the seventh day : and 
in sign of this we are commanded to keep holy 
the seventh day — that is, to set it aside as a 
day to be given to God. Hence after the pre- 
cept about the hallowing of the Sabbath the 
reason for it is given : For in six days the Lord 
made heaven and earth . . . and rested on the 
seventh day. 

Reply Obj. 1. The precept about hallowing 
the Sabbath, understood literally, is partly 
moral and partly ceremonial. It is a moral 
precept in the point of commanding man to 
set aside a certain time to be given to Divine 
things. For there is in man a natural inclina- 
tion to set aside a certain time for each nec- 
essary thing, such as refreshment of the body, 
sleep, and so forth. Hence according to the 
dictate of reason, man sets aside a certain 
time for spiritual refreshment, by which man’s 
mind is refreshed in God. And thus to have 
a certain time set aside for occupying oneself 
with Divine things is the matter of a moral 
precept. But, in so far as this precept special- 
izes the time as a sign representing the Crea- 
tion of the world, it is a ceremonial precept. 
Again, it is a ceremonial precept in its alle- 
gorical signification, as representative of 
Christ’s rest in the tomb on the seventh day: 
as also in its moral signification, as represent- 
ing cessation from all sinful acts, and the 
mind’s rest in God, in which sense, too, it is a 
general precept. Again, it is a ceremonial pre- 
cept in its analogical signification, as fore- 
shadowing the enjoyment of God in heaven. 

* Vulg ., — You shall do no work on that day. t Vulg 
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Hence the precept about hallowing the Sab- 
bath is placed among the precepts of the deca- 
logue, as a moral, but not as a ceremonial 
precept. 

Reply Obj. 2. The other ceremonies of the 
Law are signs of certain particular Divine 
works: but the observance of the Sabbath is 
representative of a general boon, namely, the 
production of all creatures. Hence it was 
fitting that it should be placed among the 
general precepts of the decalogue, rather than 
any other ceremonial precept of the Law. 

Reply Obj. 3. Two things are to be ob- 
served in the hallowing of the Sabbath. One 
of these is the end : and this is that man oc- 
cupy himself with Divine things, and is sig- 
nified in the words : Remember that thou keep 
holy the Sabbath day. For in the Law those 
things are said to be holy which are applied 
to the Divine worship. The other thing is 
cessation from work, and is signified in the 
words (Exod. xx. 11), On the seventh day 
. . . thou shalt do no work. The kind of work 
meant appears from Levit. xxiii. 3, You shall 
do no servile'* work on that day. Now servile 
work is so called from servitude: and servi- 
tude is threefold. One, whereby man is the 
servant of sin, according to John viii. 34, 
Whosoever committeth sin is the servant of 
sin, and in this sense all sinful acts are servile. 
Another servitude is whereby one man serves 
another. Now one man serves another not 
with his mind but with his body, as stated 
above (Q. 104, AA. 5, 6, ad 1). Wherefore 
in this respect those works are called servile 
whereby one man serves another. The third 
is the servitude of God ; and in this way the 
work of worship, which pertains to the serv- 
ice of God, may be called a servile work. In 
this sense servile work is not forbidden on the 
Sabbath day, because that would be contrary 
to the end of the Sabbath observance : since 
man abstains from other works on the Sabbath 
day in order that he may occupy himself with 
works connected with God’s service. For this 
reason, according to John vii. 23, a manf re- 
ceives circumcision on the Sabbath day, that 
the law of Moses may not be broken: and for 
this reason too we read (Matth. xii. S), that 
on the Sabbath days the priests in the temple 
break the Sabbath, i.e. do corporal works on 
the Sabbath, and arc without blame. Accord- 
ingly, the priests in carrying the ark on the 
Sabbath did not break the precept of the 
Sabbath observance. In like manner it is not 
contrary to the observance of the Sabbath to 
exercise any spiritual act, such as teaching by 
word or writing. Wherefore a gloss on Num. 
xxviii. says that smiths and like craftsmen rest 
on the Sabbath day, but the reader or teacher 
., — ff a tiian, etc. 
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of the Divine law does 7tot cease jrom his 
work. Yet he profanes not the Sabbath, even 
as the priests in the temple break the Sabbath, 
and arc without blame. 

On the other hand, those works that are 
called servile in the first or second way are 
contrarv to the observance of the Sabbath, in 
so far as they hinder man from applying him- 
self to Di\'ine things. And since man is hin- 
dered from applying himself to Divine things 
rather by sinful than by lawful albeit corporal 
works, it follows that to sin on a feast day is 
more against this precept than to do some 
other but lawful bodily work. Hence Augus- 
tine says (De decern chord, iii) : It would be 
better if the Jew did some useful work on 
his farm than spent his time seditiously in 
the theatre: and their womenfolk would do 
better to be making linen on the Sabbath than 
to be dancing lewdly all day in their feasts of 
the new moon. It is not. however, against this 
precept to sin venially on the Sabbath, be- 
cause venial sin does not destroy holiness. 

Again, corporal works, not pertaining to the 
spiritual worship of God, are said to be servile 
in so far as they belong properly to servants; 
while they are not said to be servile, in so far 
as they are common to those who serve and 
those who are free, Moreover, everyone, be he 
servant or free, is bound to provide necessaries 
both for himself and for his neighbor, chiefly 
in respect of things pertaining to the well- 
being of the body, according to Prov. xxiv. 11, 
Deliver them that arc led to death: second- 
arily as regards avoiding damage to one’s 
property, according to Deut. xxii, 1, Thou 
shcilt not pass by if thou seest thy brother’s 
ox or his sheep go astray, but thou shall bring 
them back to thy brother. Hence a corporal 
work pertaining to the preservation of one’s 
own bodily well-being does not profane the 
Sabbath : for it is not against the observance 
of the Sabbath to eat and do such things as 
preserve the health of the body. For this rea- 
son the Iklachabees did not profane the Sab- 
bath when they fought in self-defense on the 
Sabbath day (1 Machab. ii), nor Elias when 
he fled from the face of Jezabel on the Sab- 
bath. For this same reason our Lord (Matth. 
xii. 3) excused His disciples for plucking the 
ears of corn on account of the need which they 
suffered. In like manner a bodily work that 
is directed to the bodily well-being of another 
is not contrary to the observance of the Sab- 
bath : wherefore it is written (John vii. 23): 
Are you angry at Me because 1 have healed 
the -whole man on the Sabbath day? And 
again, a bodily work that is done to avoid an 
imminent damage to some external thing does 
not profane the Sabbath, wherefore our Lord 
says (Matth. xii. 11) ; What man shall there 
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be among you, that hath one sheep, and if the 
same full into a pit on the Sabbath day, will 
he not take hold on it and lift it up^ 

Reply Ob). 4. In the New Law the ob- 
servance of the Lord's day took the place of 
the observance of the Sabbath, not by virtue 
of the precept but by the institution of the 
Church and the custom of Christian people. 
For this observance is not figurative, as was 
the observance of the Sabbath in the Old Law. 
Hence the prohibition to work on the Lord’s 
daj' is not so strict as on the Sabbath : and 
certain works are permitted on the Lord’s day 
which w’ere forbidden on the Sabbath, such as 
the cooking of food and so forth. And again, 
in the New Law, dispensation is more easily 
granted than in the Old, in the matter of cer- 
tain forbidden works, on account of their ne- 
cessity, because the figure pertains to the pro- 
testation of truth, which it is unlaw'ful to omit 
even in small things ; while works, considered 
in themselves, are changeable in point of place 
and time. 

FIFTH ARTICLE 

Whether the Fourth Precept, About Honoring 
One's Parents, Is Fittingly Expressed? 

IVe proceed thus to the Fifth Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that the fourth pre- 
cept. about honoring one's parents, is unfit- 
tingly expressed. For this is the precept per- 
taining to piety. Now, just as piety is a part 
of justice, so are observance, gratitude, and 
others of which we have spoken (QQ. 101, 
102, seq.). Therefore it seems that there 
should not have been given a special precept 
of piety, as none is given regarding the others. 

Ob'). 2. Further, piety pays worship not 
only to one's parents, but also to one’s coun- 
trj-, and also to other blood kindred, and to 
the well-wishers of our country, as stated 
above (Q. 101, AA. 1, 2). Therefore it was 
unfitting for this precept to mention only the 
honoring of one's father and mother. 

Obj. 3. Further, we owe our parents not 
merely honor but also support. Therefore the 
mere honoring of one’s parents is unfittingly 
prescribed. 

Obj. 4. Further, sometimes those w'ho honor 
their parents die young, and on the contrary 
those wFo honor them not live a long time. 
Therefore it was unfitting to supplement this 
precept with the promise. That thou mayest 
be long-lived upon earth. 

On the contrary, stands the authority of 
Scripture. 

/ answer that, The precepts of the decalogue 
are directed to the love of God and of our 
neighbor. Now to our parents, of all our 
neighbors, we are under the greatest obliga- 
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tion. Hence, immediately after the precepts 
directing us to God, a place is given to the 
precept directing us to our parents, who are 
the particular principle of our being, just as 
God is the universal principle: so that this 
precept has a certain affinity to the precepts 
of the First Table. 

Reply Ob). 1. As stated above (Q. 101, 
A. 2), piety directs us to pay the debt due to 
our parents, a debt which is common to all. 
Hence, since the precepts of the decalogue are 
general precepts, they ought to contain some 
reference to piety rather than to the other 
parts of justice, which regard some special 
debt. 

Reply Ob']. 2. The debt to one’s parents 
precedes the debt to one’s kindred and coun- 
try: since it is because we are born of our 
parents that our kindred and country belong 
to us. Hence, since the precepts of the deca- 
logue are the first precepts of the Law, they 
direct man to his parents rather than to his 
country and other kindred. Nevertheless this 
precept of honoring our parents is understood 
to command whatever concerns the payment 
of debi, to any person, as secondary matter in- 
cluded in the principal matter. 

Reply Ob], 3. Reverential honor is due to 
one’s parents as such, whereas support and 
so forth are due to them accidentally, for in- 
stance, because they are in want, in slavery, 
or the like, as stated above (Q. 101, A. 2). 
And since that which belongs to a thing by 
nature precedes that which is accidental, it 
follows that among the first precepts of the 
Law, which are the precepts of the decalogue, 
there is a special precept of honoring our 
parents : and this honor, as a kind of principle, 
is understood to comprise support and what- 
ever else is due to our parents. 

Reply Obj. 4. A long life is promised to 
those who honor their parents not only as to 
the life to come, but also as to the present life, 
according to the saying of the Apostle (1 Tim. 
iv. 8) ; Piety (Douay, — Godliness) is profit- 
able to all things, having promise of the life 
that noiu is and of that which is to come. And 
with reason. Because the man who is grateful 
for a favor deserves, with a certain congruity, 
that the favor should be continued to him, 
and he who is ungrateful for a favor deserves 
to lose it. Now we owe the favor of bodily 
life to our parents after God: wherefore he 
that honors his parents deserves the prolonga- 
tion of his life, because he is grateful for that 
favor: while he that honors not his parents 
deserves to be deprived of life because he is 
ungrateful for the favor. However, present 
goods or evils are not the subject of merit or 
demerit except in so far as they are directed 
to a future reward, as stated above (I-II, 


Q. 114, A. 12). Wherefore sometimes in ac- 
cordance with the hidden design of the Divine 
judgments, which regard chiefly the future 
reward, some, who are dutiful to their parents, 
are sooner deprived of life, while others, who 
are undutiful to their parents, live longer. 

SIXTH ARTICLE 

Whether the Other Six Precepts of the Decalogue 
Are Fittingly Expressed? 

We proceed thus to the Sixth Article : — 

Objection 1 . It seems that the other six pre- 
cepts of the decalogue are unfittingly ex- 
pressed. For it is not sufficient for salvation 
that one refrain from injuring one's neighbor; 
but it is required that one pay one’s debts, ac- 
cording to Rom. xiii. 7, Render . . . to all men 
their dues. Now the last six precepts merely 
forbid one to injure one’s neighbor. There- 
fore these precepts are unfittingly expressed. 

Obj. 2. Further, these precepts forbid mur- 
der, adultery, stealing and bearing false wit- 
ness. But many other injuries can be inflicted 
on one’s neighbor, as appears from those 
which have been specified above (QQ. 72, 
seq.). Therefore it seems that the aforesaid 
precepts are unfittingly expressed. 

Obj. 3. Further, concupiscence may be 
taken in two ways. First as denoting an act 
of the will, as in Wis. vi. 21, The desire (con- 
cupiscentia) of wisdom bringeth to the ever- 
lasting kingdom: secondly, as denoting an act 
of the sensuality, as in James iv. 1, From 
whence are wars and contentions among you? 
Are they not . . . from your concupiscences 
which war in your members? Now the con- 
cupiscence of the sensuality is not forbidden 
by a precept of the decalogue, otherwise first 
movements would be mortal sins, as they 
would be against a precept of the decalogue. 
Nor is the concupiscence of the will forbidden, 
since it is included in every sin. Therefore it 
is unfitting for the precepts of the decalogue 
to include some that forbid concupiscence. 

Obj. 4. Further, murder is a more grievous 
sin than adultery or theft. But there is no 
precept forbidding the desire of murder. 
Therefore neither was it fitting to have pre- 
cepts forbidding the desire of theft and of 
adultery. 

On the contrary, stands the authority of 
Scripture. 

/ ansivcr that. Just as by the parts of jus- 
tice a man pays that which is due to certain 
definite persons, to whom he is bound for 
some special reason, so too by justice properly 
so called he pays that which is due to all in 
general. Hence, after the three precepts per- 
taining to religion, whereby man pays what 
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is due to God, and after the fourth precept 
pertaining to piety, whereby he pays what is 
due to his parents — which duty includes the 
paying of all that is due for any special rea- 
son — it was necessary in due sequence to give 
certain precepts pertaining to justice properly 
so called, which pays to all indifferently what 
is due to them. 

Reply Ob'], 1. Man is bound towards all 
persons in general to inflict injury on no one: 
hence the negative precepts, which forbid the 
doing of those injuries that can be inflicted 
on one’s neighbor, had to be given a place, as 
general precepts, among the precepts of the 
decalogue. On the other hand, the duties we 
owe to our neighbor are paid in different ways 
to different people: hence it did not behoove 
to include affirmative precepts about these 
duties among the precepts of the decalogue. 

Reply Ob]. 2. All other injuries that are 
inflicted on our neighbor are reducible to those 
that are forbidden by these precepts, as tak- 
ing precedence of others in point of generality 
and importance. For all injuries that are in- 
flicted on the person of our neighbor are un- 
derstood to be forbidden under the head of 
murder as being the principal of all. Those 
that are inflicted on a person connected with 
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one’s neighbor, especially by way of lust, are 
understood to be forbidden together with adul- 
tery: those that come under the head of dam- 
age done to property are understood to be 
forbidden together with theft : and those that 
are comprised under speech, such as detrac- 
tions, insults, and so forth, are understood to 
be forbidden together with the bearing of 
false witness, which is more directly opposed 
to justice. 

Reply Ob). 3. The precepts forbidding con- 
cupiscence do not include the prohibition of 
first movements of concupiscence, that do not 
go farther than the bounds of the sensuality. 
The direct object of their prohibition is the 
consent of the will, which is directed to deed 
or pleasure. 

Reply Ob) 4. Murder in itself is an object 
not of concupiscence but of horror, since it 
has not in itself the aspect of good. On the 
other hand, adultery has the aspect of a cer- 
tain kind of good, i.e. of something pleasur- 
able, and theft has an aspect of good, i.e. of 
something useful : and good of its very nature 
has the aspect of something concupiscible. 
Hence the concupiscence of theft and adultery 
had to be forbidden by special precepts, but 
not the concupiscence of murder. 
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QUESTION 123 
Of ForS-itude 

(In Twelve Articles) 


After considering justice we must in due se- 
quence consider fortitude. We must (1) con- 
sider the virtue itself of fortitude; (2) its 
parts; (3) the gift corresponding thereto; 
(4) the precepts that pertain to it. 

Concerning fortitude three things have to 
be considered: (1) Fortitude itself; (2) its 
principal act, viz. martyrdom; (3) the vices 
opposed to fortitude. 

Under the first head there are twelve 
points of inquiry: (1) Whether fortitude is a 
virtue? (2) Whether it is a special virtue? 
(3) W’hether fortitude is only about fear and 
daring? (4) Whether it is only about fear of 
death? (5) Whether it is only in warlike 
matters? (6) Whether endurance is its chief 
act? (7) Whether its action is directed to its 
own good? (8) Whether it takes pleasure in 
its own action? (9) Vfihether fortitude deals 
chiefly with sudden occurrences? ( 10) Whether 
it makes use of angei in its action? 

(11) Whether it is a cardinal virtue? 

(12) Of its comparison with the other car- 
dinal virtues. 

FIRST ARTICLE 
Whether Fortitude Is a Virtue? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that fortitude is not 
a virtue. For the Apostle says (2 Cor. xli. 9) : 
Virtue is perfected in infirmity. But fortitude 
is contrary to infirmity. Therefore fortitude 
is not a virtue. 

Obj. 2. Further, if it is a virtue, it is either 
theological, intellectual, or moral. Now forti- 
tude is not contained among the theological 
virtues, nor among the intellectual virtues, 
as may be gathered from what we have said 
above (I-II, Q. 57, 2 ; Q. 62, A. 3). Neither, 

apparently, is it contained among the moral 
virtues, since according to the Philosopher 
(Ethic, iii. 7, 8): Some seem to be brave 
through ignorance; or through experience, as 
soldiers, both of which cases seem to pertain 
to act rather than to moral virtue, and some 
are called brave on account of certain pas- 
sions; for instance, on account of fear of 
threats, or of dishonor, or asain on account 
of sorrow, anger, or hope. But moral virtue 
does not ai:t from passion but from choice, as 
stated above (T-II, Q. 55, A. 4). Therefore 
fortitude is not a virtue. 

Qbj. 3. Further, human virtue resides 


chiefly in the soul, since it is a good quality 
of the mind, as stated above (loc. cit.). But 
fortitude, seemingly, resides in the body, or 
at least results from the temperament of the 
body. Therefore it seems that fortitude is 
not a virtue. 

On the contrary, Augustine (De Morib. 
Eccl. XV, xxi, xxii) numbers fortitude among 
the virtues. 

I answer that. According to the Philosopher 
(Ethic, ii. 6) virtue is that which makes its 
possessor good, and renders his voork good. 
Hence human virtue, of which we are speak- 
ing now, is that which makes a man good, and 
renders his work good. Now man’s good is 
to be in accordance with reason, according to 
Dionysius (Div. Nom. iv. 22). Wherefore it 
belongs to human virtue to make man good, to 
make his work accord with reason. This hap- 
pens in three w’ays : first, by rectifying reason 
itself, and this is done by the intellectual 
virtues; secondly, by establishing the recti- 
tude of reason in human affairs, and this be- 
longs to justice ; thirdly, by removing the 
obstacles to the establishment of this recti- 
tude in human affairs. Now the human will 
is hindered in two ways from following the 
rectitude of reason. First, through being 
drawn by some object of pleasure to some- 
thing other than what the rectitude of reason 
requires; and this obstacle is removed by the 
virtue of temperance. Secondly, through the 
will being disinclined to follow that which is 
in accordance with reason, on account of some 
difficulty that presents itself. In order to 
remove this obstacle fortitude of the mind is 
requisite, whereby to resist the aforesaid dif- 
ficulty, even as a man, by fortitude of body, 
overcomes and removes bodily obstacles. 

Hence it is evident that fortitude is a vir- 
tue, in so far as it conforms man to reason. 

Reply Obj. 1. The virtue of the soul is 
perfected, not in the infirmity of the soul, 
but in the infirmity of the body, of which the 
Apostle was speakhig. Now it belongs to 
fortitude of the mind to bear bravely with 
infirmities of the flesh, and this belongs to the 
virtue of patience or fortitude, as also to 
acknowledge one's owm inlirmity, and this be- 
longs to the perfection that is called humility. 

Replv Obj. 2. Sometimes a person per- 
forms the exterior act of a virtue without 
having the virtue, and from some other cause 
than virtue. Hence the Philosopher (Ethic. 
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iii. 8) mentions five ways in which people are 
said to be brave by way of resemblance, 
through performing acts of fortitude without 
having the virtue. This may be done in three 
ways. First, because they tend to that which 
is difficult as though it were not difficult: and 
this again happens in three ways, for some- 
times this is owing to ignorance, through not 
perceiving the greatness of the danger ; some- 
times it is owing to the fact that one is hope- 
ful of overcoming dangers- — when, for instance, 
one has often experienced escape from danger; 
and sometimes this is owing to a certain sci- 
ence and art, as in the case of soldiers who, 
through skill and practice in the use of arms, 
think little of the dangers of battle, as they 
reckon themselves capable of defending them- 
selves against them; thus Vegetius says (De 
Re Milit. i). No man jears to do w/iat he is 
confident of having learned to do well. Sec- 
ondly, a man performs an act of fortitude 
without having the virtue, through the impulse 
of a passion, whether of sorrow that he wishes 
to cast off, or again of anger. Thirdly, through 
choice, not indeed of a due end, but of some 
temporal advantage to be obtained, such as 
honor, pleasure, or gain, or of some disadvan- 
tage to be avoided, such as blame, pain, or 
loss. 

Reply Ob). 3. The fortitude of the soul 
which is reckoned a virtue, as explained in 
the Reply to the First Objection, is so called 
from its likeness to fortitude of the body. Nor 
is it inconsistent with the notion of virtue, 
that a man should have a natural inclination 
to virtue by reason of his natural tempera- 
ment, as stated above (I-II, Q. 63, A. 1). 

SECOND article 

Whether Fortitude Is o Speciol Virtue? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article:— 

Objection 1. It seems that fortitude is not 
a special virtue. For it is written (Wis. viii. 7) : 
She teacheth temperance, and prudence, and 
justice, and fortitude, where the text has vir- 
tue for fortitude. Since then the term virtue 
is common to all virtues, it seems that forti- 
tude is a general virtue. 

Obj. 2. Further, Ambrose says (De Of- 
fic. i) : Fortitude is not lacking in courage, 
for alone she defends the honor of the virtues 
and guards their behests. She it is that wages 
an inexorable war on all vice, undeterred by 
toil, brave in face of dangers, steeled against 
pleasures, unyielding to lusts, avoiding covet- 
ousness as a deformity that weakens virtue; 
and he says the same further on in connection 
with other vices. Now this cannot apply to 
any special virtue. Therefore fortitude is not 
a special virtue. 
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Obj. 3. Further, fortitude would seem to 
derive its name from firmness. But it belongs 
to every virtue to stand firm, as stated in 
Ethic, ii. Therefore fortitude is a general 
virtue. 

On the contrary, Gregory (Moral xxii) 
numbers it among the other virtues. 

I answer that, As stated above (I-II, Q. 61, 
AA. 3, 4), the term fortitude can be taken in 
two ways. First, as simply denoting a certain 
firmness of mind, and in this sense it is a gen- 
eral virtue, or rather a condition of every 
virtue, since as the Philosopher states (Ethic. 
ii) , it is requisite for every virtue to act firmly 
and immovably. Secondly, fortitude may be 
taken to denote firmness only in bearing and 
withstanding those things wherein it is most 
difficult to be firm, namely in certain grave 
dangers. Therefore Tully says (Rhet. ii), that 
fortitude is deliberate facing of dangers and 
bearing of toils. In this sense fortitude is 
reckoned a special virtue, because it has a 
special matter. 

Reply Obj. 1. According to the Philosopher 
(De Casio i. 116) the word virtue refers to 
the extreme limit of a power. Now a natural 
power is. in one sense, the power of resisting 
corruptions, and in another sense is a prin- 
ciple of action, as stated in Met. v. 17. And 
since this latter meaning is the more common, 
the term virtue, as denoting the extreme limit 
of such a power, is a common term, for virtue 
taken in a general sense is nothing else than 
a habit whereby one acts well. But as denot- 
ing the extreme limit of power in the first 
sense, which sense is more specific, it is ap- 
plied to a special virtue, namely fortitude, to 
which it belongs to stand firm against all kinds 
of assaults. 

Reply Obj. 2. Ambrose takes fortitude in 
a broad sense, as denoting firmness of mind 
in face of assaults of all kinds. Nevertheless 
even as a special virtue with a determinate 
matter, it helps to resist the assaults of all 
vices. For he that can stand firm in things 
that are most difficult to bear, is prepared, in 
consequence, to resist those which are less 
difficult. 

Reply Obj. 3. This objection takes forti- 
tude in the first sense. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether Fortitude Is About Fear and Daring? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that fortitude is not 
about tear and daring. For Gregory says 
(Moral, vii) : The fortitude of the fust man 
is to overcome the flesh, to withstatid self- 
indulgence, to quench the lusts of the present 
life. Therefore fortitude seems to be about 
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pleasures rather than about fear and daring. 

Obj. 2. Further, Tully says (De Inv. 
Rhet. ii), that it belongs to fortitude to face 
dangers and to bear toil. But this seemingly 
has nothing to do with the passions of fear 
and daring, but rather with a man’s toilsome 
deeds and external dangers. Therefore forti- 
tude is not about fear and daring. 

Ob}. 3. Further, not only daring, but also 
hope, is opposed to fear, as stated above (TII, 
Q. 45, A. ad 2) in the treatise on passions. 
Therefore fortitude should not be about daring 
any more than about hope. 

On the contrary. The Philosopher says 
(Ethic, ii. 7 ; iii. 9) that fortitude is about 
fear and daring. 

I answer that, As stated above (A. 1), it 
belongs to the virtue of fortitude to remove 
any obstacle that withdraws the will from 
following the reason. Now to be withdrawn 
from something difficult belongs to the notion 
of fear, which denotes withdrawal from an 
evil that entails difficulty, as stated above 
(I-II, Q. 42, AA. 3, 5) in the treatise on pas- 
sions. Hence fortitude is chiefly about fear 
of difficult things, which can withdraw the 
will from following the reason. And it be- 
hooves one not only firmly to bear the assault 
of these difficulties by lestraining fear, but 
also moderately to withstand them, when, to 
wit, it is necessary to dispel them altogether 
in order to free oneself therefrom for the 
future, which seems to come under the notion 
of daring. Therefore fortitude is about fear 
and daring, as curbing fear and moderating 
daring. 

Reply Obj. 1. Gregory is speaking then of 
the fortitude of the just man, as to its com- 
mon relation to all virtues. Hence he first of 
all mentions matters pertaining to temper- 
ance, as in the words quoted, and then adds 
that which pertains properly to fortitude as 
a special virtue, by saying ; To love the trials 
of this life for the sake of an eternal reward. 

Reply Obj. 2. Dangers and toils do not 
withdraw the will from the course of reason, 
except in so far as they are an object of fear. 
Hence fortitude needs to be immediately about 
fear and daring, but mediately about dangers 
and toils, these being the objects of those 
passions. 

Reply Obj. 3. Hope is opposed to fear on 
the part of the object, for hope is of good, 
fear of evil : whereas daring is about the same 
object, and is opposed to fear by way of ap- 
proach and withdrawal, as stated above (I-II, 
Q. 45, A. 1). And since fortitude properly 
regards those temporal evils that withdraw 
one from virtue, as appears from Tully’s defi- 
nition quoted in the Second Objection, it fol- 
lows that fortitude properly is about fear and 
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daring and not about hope, except in so far as 
it is connected with daring, as stated above 
(I-II, Q. 45, A. 2). 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether Fortitude Is only About Dangers of Deoth? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1, It seems that fortitude is not 
only about dangers of death. For Augustine 
says (De Morib. Eccl. xv) that fortitude is 
love bearing all things readily for the sake 
of the object beloved: and (Music, vi) he says 
that fortitude is the love which dreads no 
hardship, not even death. Therefore fortitude 
is not only about danger of death, but also 
about other afflictions. 

Obj. 2. Further, all the passions of the soul 
need to be reduced to a mean by some virtue. 
Now there is no other virtue reducing fears 
to a mean. Therefore fortitude is not only 
about fear of death, but also about ocher fears. 

Obj. 3. Further, no virtue is about ex- 
tremes. But fear of death is about an extreme, 
since it is the greatest of fears, as stated in 
Ethic, iii. Therefore the virtue of fortitude 
is not about fear of death. 

On the contrary, Andronicus says that for- 
titude is a virtue of the irascible faculty that 
is not easily deterred by the fear of death. 

I answer that. As stated above (A. 3), it 
belongs to the virtue of fortitude to guard 
the will against being withdrawn from the 
good of reason through fear of bodily evil. 
Now it behooves one to hold firmly the good 
of reason against every evil whatsoever, since 
no bodily good is equivalent to the good of 
the reason. Hence fortitude of soul must be 
that which binds the will firmly to the good 
of reason in face of the greatest evils : because 
he that stands firm against great things, will 
in consequence stand firm against less things, 
but not conversely. IMoreover it belongs to 
the notion of virtue that it should regard 
something extreme: and the most fearful of 
all bodily evils is death, since it does away all 
bodily goods. Wherefore Augustine says ( De 
Morib. Eccl. xxii) that the soul is shaken by 
its fellow body, with fear of toil and pain, lest 
the body be stricken and harassed with fear of 
death lest it be done away and destroyed. 
Therefore the virtue of fortitude is about the 
fear of dangers of death. 

Reply Obj. 1. Fortitude behaves well in 
bearing all manner of adversity: yet a man is 
not reckoned brave simply through bearing 
any kind of adversity, but only through bear- 
ing well even the greatest evils ; while through 
bearing others he is said to be brave in a re- 
stricted sense. 

Reply Obj. 2. Since fear is born of love, 
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any virtue that moderates the love of certain 
goods must in consequence moderate the fear 
of contrary evils: thus liberality, which mod- 
erates the love of money, as a consequence, 
moderates the fear of losing it, and the same 
is the case with temperance and other virtues. 
But to lor’e one's own life is natural: and 
hence the necessity of a special virtue modify- 
ing the fear of death. 

Reply Obj. 3. In virtues the extreme con- 
sists in exceeding right reason : wdierefore to 
undergo the greatest dangers in accordance 
with reason is not contrary to virtue. 

FIFTH ARTICLE 

Whether Fortitude Is Properly About 
Dangers of Death in Battle? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that fortitude is not 
properly about dangers of death in battle. 
For martyrs above all are commended for 
their fortitude. But martyrs are not com- 
mended in connection with battle. Therefore 
fortitude is not properly about dangers of 
death in battle. 

Ob). 2. Further, Ambrose says (De Offic. i) 
that fortitude is applicable both to warlike 
and to civil matters: and Tully (De Offic. i), 
under the heading, “That it pertains to forti- 
tude to e.xcel in battle rather than in civil 
life,” says: Although not a few think that 
the business of war is of greater importance 
than the affairs of civil life, this opinion must 
be qualified: and if we wish to judge the mat- 
ter truly, there are many things in civil life 
that are more important and more glorious 
than those connected with war. Xow greater 
fortitude is about greater things. Therefore 
fortitude is not properly concerned with death 
in battle. 

Obj. 3. Further, war is directed to the 
preservation of a country's temporal peace: 
for Augustine says (De Civ. Dei xix) that 
wars are waged in order to insure peace. Now 
it does not seem that one ought to expose 
oneself to the danger of death for the tem- 
poral peace of one's country, since this same 
peace is the occasion of much license in mor- 
als. Therefore it seems that the virtue of 
fortitude is not about the danger of death in 
battle. 

On the contrary. The Philosopher says 
(Ethic, iii) that fortitude is chiefly about 
death in battle. 

1 answer that, As stated above (A. 4), for- 
titude strengthens a man's mind against the 
greatest danger, which is that of death. Now 
fortitude is a virtue ; and it is essential to 
virtue ever to tend to good; wherefore it is 
* Office of Martyrs, ex. Heb. xi. 34. 


in order to pursue some good that man does 
not fly from the danger of death. But the 
dangers of death arising out of sickness, 
storms at sea, attacks from robbers, and the 
like, do not seem to come on a man through 
his pursuing some good. On the other hand, 
the dangers of death which occur in battle 
come to man directly on account of some 
good, because, to wit, he is defending the com- 
mon good by a just fight. Now a just fight 
is of two kinds. First, there is the general 
combat, for instance, of those who fight in 
battle ; .secondly, there is the private combat, 
as when a judge or even private individual 
does not refrain from giving a just judgment 
through fear of the impending sword, or any 
other danger though it threaten death. Hence 
it belongs to fortitude to strengthen the mind 
against dangers of death, not only such as 
arise in a general battle, but also such as oc- 
cur in singular combat, which may be called 
by the general name of battle. Accordingly 
it must be granted that fortitude is properly 
about dangers of death occurring in battle. 

Moreover, a brave man behaves well in face 
of danger of any other kind of death ; especi- 
ally since man may be in danger of any kind 
of death on account of virtue : thus may a man 
not fail to attend on a sick friend through 
fear of deadly infection, or not refuse to un- 
dertake a journey with some godly object in 
view through fear of shipwreck or robbers. 

Reply Obj. 1. Martyrs face the fight that 
is waged against their own person, and this for 
the sake of the sovereign good which is God ; 
wherefore their fortitude is praised above all. 
Nor is it outside the genus of fortitude that 
regards warlike actions, for which reason they 
are said to have been valiant in battle.* 

Reply Obj. 2, Personal and civil business 
is differentiated from the business of war that 
regards general wars. However, personal and 
civil affairs admit of dangers of death arising 
out of certain conflicts which are private wars, 
and so with regard to these also there may be 
fortitude properly so called. 

Reply Obj. 3. The peace of the state is 
good in itself, nor does it become evil because 
certain persons make evil use of it. For there 
are many others who make good use of it; 
and many evils prevented by it, such as mur- 
ders and sacrileges, are much greater than 
those which are occasioned by it, and which 
belong chiefly to the sins of the flesh. 

SIXTH ARTICLE 

Whether Endurance Is the Chief Act of Fortitude? 

We proceed thus to the Sixth Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that endurance is not 
the chief act of fortitude. For virtue is about 
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the difficult and the good (Ethic, ii. 3). Now 
it is more difficult to attack than to endure. 
Therefore endurance is not the chief act of 
fortitude. 

Obj. 2. Further, to be able to act on an- 
other seems to argue greater power than not 
to be changed by another. Now to attack is 
to act on another, and to endure is to perse- 
vere unchangeably. Since then fortitude de- 
notes perfection of power, it seems that it 
belongs to fortitude to attack rather than to 
endure. 

Obj. 3. Further, one contrary is more dis- 
tant from the other than its mere negation. 
Now to endure is merely not to fear, whereas 
to attack denotes a movement contrary to that 
of fear, since it implies pursuit. Since then 
fortitude above all withdraws the mind from 
fear, it seems that it regards attack rather 
than endurance. 

On the contrary, The Philosopher says 
(Ethic, iii. 9) that certain persons are said to 
be brave chiefly because they endure affliction. 

I answer that, As stated above (A. 3), and 
according to the Philosopher (Ethic, iii. 9), 
fortitude is more concerned to allay fear, than 
to moderate daring. For it is more difficult 
to allay fear than to moderate daring, since 
the danger which is the object of daring and 
fear, tends by its very nature to check daring, 
but to increase fear. Now to attack belongs 
to fortitude in so far as the latter moderates 
daring, whereas to endure follows the repres- 
sion of fear. Therefore the principal act of 
fortitude is endurance, that is to stand im- 
movable in the midst of dangers rather than 
to attack them. 

Reply Obj. 1. Endurance is more difficult 
than aggression, for three reasons. First, be- 
cause endurance seemingly implies that one is 
being attacked by a stronger person, whereas 
aggression denotes that one is attacking as 
though one were the stronger party; and it is 
more difficult to contend with a stronger than 
with a weaker. Secondly, because he that en- 
dures already feels the presence of danger, 
whereas the aggressor looks upon danger as 
something to come ; and it is more difficult to 
be unmoved by the present than by the future. 
Thirdly, because endurance implies length of 
time, whereas aggression is consistent with 
sudden movements ; and it is more difficult 
to remain unmoved for a long time, than to 
be moved suddenly to something arduous. 
Hence the Philosopher says (Ethic, iii. 8) 
that some hurry to meet danger, yet fly when 
the danger is present; this is Jiot the behav- 
ior of a brave man. 

Reply Obj. 2. Endurance denotes indeed 
a passion of the body, but an action of the 
soul cleaving most resolutely (fortissime) to 
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good, the result being that it does not yield 
to the threatening passion of the body. Now 
virtue concerns the soul rather than the body. 

Reply Obj. 3. He that endures fears not, 
though he is confronted with the cause of fear, 
whereas this cause is not present to the ag- 
gressor. 

SEVENTH ARTICLE 

Whelher fhe Brave Mon Aefs for fhe Sake 
of the Good of His Habit? 

We proceed thus to the Seventh Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that the brave man 
does not act for the sake of the good of his 
habit. For in matters of action the end, though 
first in intention, is last in execution. Now the 
act of fortitude, in the order of execution, fol- 
lows the habit of fortitude. Therefore it is 
impossible for the brave man to act for the 
sake of the good of his habit. 

Obj. 2. Further, Augustine says (De Trin. 
xiii) ; We love virtues for the sake of happi- 
ness, and yet some make bold to counsel us 
to be virtuous, namely by saying that we 
should desire virtue for its own sake, without 
loving happmess. If they succeed in their en- 
deavor, we shall surely cease to love virtue 
itself, since we shall no longer love that for the 
sake of which alone we love virtue. But forti- 
tude is a virtue. Therefore the act of fortitude 
is directed not to fortitude but to happiness. 

Obj. 3. Further, .Augustine says (De Morib. 
Eccl. xv) that fortitude is love ready to bear 
all things for God’s sake. Now God is not the 
habit of fortitude, but something better, since 
the end must needs be better than what is 
directed to the end. Therefore the brave man 
does not act for the sake of the good of his 
habit. 

On the contrary. The Philosopher says 
(Ethic, iii. 7) that to the brave man fortitude 
itself is a good : and such is his end. 

I answer that. An end is twofold : proximate 
and ultimate. Now the proximate end of every 
agent is to introduce a likeness of that agent’s 
form into something else : thus the end of fire 
in heating is to introduce the likeness of its 
heat into some passive matter: and the end 
of the builder is to introduce into matter the 
likeness of his art. Whatever good ensues 
from this, if it be intended, may be called the 
remote end of the agent. Now just as in things 
made, external matter is fashioned by art, so 
in things done, human deeds are fashioned by 
prudence. Accordingly we must conclude that 
the brave man intends as his proximate end'tp.: 
reproduce in action a likeness of his habit,' 
for he intends to act in accordance with his 
habit; but his remote end is happiness or God. 

This suffices for the Replies to the Objec- 
tions: for the First Objection proceeds as 
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though the very essence of a habit were its 
end, instead of the likeness of the habit in 
act, as stated. The other two objections con- 
sider the ultimate end. 

EIGHTH ARTICLE 

Whether the Brove Man Delights in His Act? 

We proceed thus to the Eighth Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that the brave man 
delights in his act. For delight is the unhin- 
dered action of a connatural habit (Ethic, x. 
4, 6, 8). Mow the brave deed proceeds from a 
habit which acts after the manner of nature. 
Therefore the brave man takes pleasure in his 
act. 

Obj. 2. Further, Ambrose, commenting on 
Gal. V. 22, But the fruit of the Spirit is char- 
ity, joy, peace, says that deeds of virtue are 
called fruits because they refresh man’s mind 
•with a holy and pure delight. Now the brave 
man performs acts of virtue. Therefore he 
takes pleasure in his act. 

Obj. 3. Further, the weaker is overcome 
by the stronger. Now the brave man has a 
stronger love for the good of virtue than for 
his own body, which he exposes to the danger 
of death. Therefore the delight in the good 
of virtue banishes the pain of the body; and 
consequently the brave man does all things 
with pleasure. 

On the contrary. The Philosopher says 
(Ethic, iii. 9) that the brave man seems to 
have no delight in his act. 

I answer that. As stated above (I-II, Q. 31, 
AA. 3, 4, 5) where we were treating of the 
passions, pleasure is twofold; one is bodily, 
resulting from bodily contact, the other is 
spiritual, resulting from an apprehension of 
the soul. It is the latter which properly re- 
sults from deeds of virtue, since in them we 
consider the good of reason. Now the princi- 
pal act of fortitude is to endure, not only 
certain things that are unpleasant as appre- 
hended by the soul — for instance, the loss 
of bodily life, which the virtuous man loves 
not only as a natural good, but also as being 
necessary for acts of virtue, and things con- 
nected with them — but also to endure things 
unpleasant in respect of bodily contact, such 
as wounds and blows. Hence the brave man, 
on one side, has something that affords him 
delight, namely as regards spiritual pleasure, 
in the act itself of virtue and the end thereof : 
while, on the other hand, he has cause for both 
spiritual sorrow, in the thought of losing his 
life, and for bodily pain. Hence we read (2 
Machab. vi. 30) that Eleazar said: I suffer 
grievous pains in body: but in soul am well 
content to suffer these things because I fear 
Thee. 


Now the sensible pain of the body makes 
one insensible to the spiritual delight of vir- 
tue, without the copious assistance of God’s 
grace, which has more strength to raise the 
soul to the Divine things in which it delights, 
than bodily pains have to afflict it. Thus the 
Blessed Tiburtius, while walking barefoot on 
the burning coal, said that he felt as though 
he were walking on roses. 

Yet the virtue of fortitude prevents the 
reason from being entirely overcome by bodily 
pain. And the delight of virtue overcomes 
spiritual sorrow, inasmuch as a man prefers 
the good of virtue to the life of the body and 
to whatever appertains thereto. Hence the 
Philosopher says (Ethic, ii. 3; iii. 9) that it 
is not necessary for a brave man to delight so 
as to perceive his delight, but it suffices for 
him not to be sad. 

Reply Obj. 1. The vehemence of the action 
or passion of one power hinders the action of 
another power: wherefore the pain in his 
senses hinders the mind of the brave man 
from feeling delight in its proper operation. 

Reply Obj. 2. Deeds of virtue are delight- 
ful chiefly on account of their end ; yet they 
can be painful by their nature, and this is 
principally the case with fortitude. Hence 
the Philosopher says (Ethic, iii. 9) that to 
perform deeds with pleasure does not happen 
in all virtues, except in so far as one attains 
the end. 

Reply Obj. 3. In the brave man spiritual 
sorrow is overcome by the delight of virtue. 
Yet since bodily pain is more sensible, and 
the sensitive apprehension is more in evidence 
to man, it follows that spiritual pleasure in 
the end of virtue fades away, so to speak, 
in the presence of great bodily pain. 

NINTH ARTICLE 

Whether Fortitude Deals Chiefly 
with Sudden Occurrences? 

We proceed thus to the Ninth Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that fortitude does 
not deal chiefly with sudden occurrences. For 
it would seem that things occur suddenly when 
they are unforeseen. But Tully says (Z)e Inv. 
Rhet. ii) that fortitude is the deliberate facing 
of danger, and bearing of toil. Therefore for- 
titude does not deal chiefly with sudden hap- 
penings. 

Obj. 2. Further, Ambrose says (De Offic. i) : 
The brave man is not unmindful of what may 
be likely to happen; he takes measures before- 
hand, and looks out as from the conning-toiver 
of his mind, so as to encounter the future by 
his forethought, lest he shoidd say afterwards: 
This befell me because 1 did not think it coidd 
possibly happen. But it is not possible to be 
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prepared for the future in the case of sudden 
occurrences. Therefore the operation of for- 
titude is not concerned with sudden happen- 
ings. 

Obj. 3. Further, the Philosopher says 
(Ethic, hi. 8) that the brave man is of good 
hope. But hope looks forward to the future, 
which is inconsistent with sudden occurrences. 
Therefore the operation of fortitude is not 
concerned with sudden happenings. 

On the contrary. The Philosopher says 
(Ethic, hi. 8) that fortitude is chiefly about 
sudden dangers of death. 

I ansiver that, Two things must be con- 
sidered in the operation of fortitude. One is 
in regard to its choice : and thus fortitude is 
not about sudden occurrences: because the 
brave man chooses to think beforehand of the 
dangers that may arise, in order to be able 
to withstand them, or to bear them more 
easily: since according to Gregory (Horn, xxv, 
in Ev.), the blow that is foreseen strikes with 
less force, and we are able more easily to bear 
earthly wrongs, if we are forearmed with the 
shield of foreknowledge. The other thing to 
be considered in the operation of fortitude re- 
gards the display of the virtuous habit: and 
in this way fortitude is chiefly about sudden 
occurrences, because according to the Philoso- 
pher (Ethic, hi. 8) the habit of fortitude is 
displayed chiefly in sudden dangers; since a 
habit works by way of nature. Wherefore if 
a person without forethought does that which 
pertains to virtue, when necessity urges on 
account of some sudden danger, this is a very 
strong proof that habitual fortitude is firmly 
seated in his mind. 

Yet is it possible for a person even without 
the habit of fortitude, to prepare his mind 
against danger by long forethought: in the 
same way as a brave man prepares himself 
when necessary. This suffices for the Replies 
to the Obfeclions. 

TENTH ARTICLE 

Whether the Brave Man Makes Use of Anger 
in His Action? 

We proceed thus to the Tenth Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that the brave man 
does not use anger in his action. For no one 
should employ as an instrument of his action 
that which he cannot use at will. Now man 
cannot use anger at will, so as to take it up 
and lay it aside when he will. For, as the 
Philosopher says (De Memoria ii), when a 
bodily passion is in movement, it does not rest 
at once just as one wishes. Therefore a brave 
m.an should not emploj^ anger for his action. 

Obj. 2. Further, if a man is competent to 
do a thing by himself, he should not seek the 
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assistance of something weaker and more im- 
perfect. Now the reason is competent to 
achieve by itself deeds of fortitude, wherein 
anger is impotent : wherefore Seneca says ( De 
Ira i) : Reason by itself suffices not only to 
make us prepared for action but also to ac- 
complish it. In fact is there greater folly than 
for reason to seek help from anger ? the stead- 
fast from the unstaid, the trusty from the 
untrustworthy, the healthy from the sick? 
Therefore a brave man should not make use 
of anger. 

Obj. 3. Further, just as people are more 
earnest in doing deeds of fortitude on account 
of anger, so are they on account of sorrow or 
desire ; wherefore the Philosopher says ( Ethic. 
iii. 8) that wild beasts are incited to face 
danger through sorrow or pain, and adulterous 
persons dare many things for the sake of de- 
sire. Now fortitude employs neither sorrow 
nor desire for its action. Therefore in like 
manner it should not employ anger. 

On the contrary. The Philosopher says 
(Ethic, iii, loc. cit.) that anger helps the 
brave. 

I answer that, As stated above (I-II, Q. 24, 
A. 2), concerning anger and the other passions 
there was a difference of opinion between the 
Peripatetics and the Stoics. For the Stoics 
excluded anger and all other passions of the 
soul from the mind of a wise or good man: 
whereas the Peripatetics, of whom Aristotle 
was the chief, ascribed to virtuous men both 
anger and the other passions of the soul albeit 
modified by reason. And possibly they dif- 
fered not in reality but in their way of speak- 
ing. For the Peripatetics, as stated above 
(loc. cit.), gave the name of passions to all 
the movements of the sensitive appetite, how- 
ever they may comport themselves. And since 
the sensitive appetite is moved by the com- 
mand of reason, so that it may co-operate by 
rendering action more prompt, they held that 
virtuous persons should employ both anger 
and the other passions of the soul, modified 
according to the dictate of reason. On the 
other hand, the Stoics gave the name of pas- 
sions to certain immoderate emotions of the 
sensitive appetite, wherefore they called them 
sicknesses or diseases, and for this reason sev- 
ered them altogether from virtue. 

Accordingly the brave man employs moder- 
ate anger for his action, but not immoderate 
anger. 

Reply Obj. 1. .^nger that is moderated in 
accordance with reason is subject to the com- 
mand of reason : so that man uses it at his 
will, which would not be the case were it 
immoderate. 

Reply Obj. 2. Reason employs anger for its 
action, not as seeking its assistance, but be- 
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cause it uses the sensitive appetite as an in- 
strument, just as it uses the members of the 
body. Nor is it unbecomina; for the instru- 
ment to be more imperfect than the principal 
agent, even as the hammer is more imperfect 
than the smith. iNloreover, Seneca was a fol- 
lower of the Stoics, and the above words were 
aimed by him directly at Aristotle. 

Reply Obj. 3. Whereas fortitude, as stated 
above (A. 6). has two acts, namely endurance 
and aggression, it employs anger, not for the 
act of endurance, because the reason by itself 
performs this act, but for the act of aggres- 
sion, for -which it employs anger rather than 
the other passions, since it belongs to anger 
to strike at the cause of sorrow, so that it di- 
rectly co-operates with fortitude in attacking. 
On the other hand, sorrow by its very nature 
gives way to the thing that hurts; though ac- 
cidentally it helps in aggression, either as be- 
ing the cause of anger, as stated above (I-II, 
Q. 47, A. 3), or as making a person expose 
himself to danger in order to escape from sor- 
row'. In like manner desire, by its very na- 
ture, tends to a pleasurable good, to w'hich it 
is directly contrary to withstand danger: yet 
accidentally sometimes it helps one to attack, 
in so far as one prefers to risk dangers rather 
than lack pleasure. Hence the Philosopher 
says (Ethic, iii. 5) : Of all the cases in which 
fortitude arises from a passion, the most nat- 
ural is when a man is brave through anger, 
making his choice and acting for a purpose, 
i.e. for a due end ; this is true fortitude. 

ELEVENTH ARTICLE 
Whether Fortitude Is a Cardinal Virtue? 

We proceed thus to the Eleventh Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that fortitude is not 
a cardinal virtue. For, as stated above (A. 10), 
anger is closely allied with fortitude. Now 
anger is not accounted a principal passion ; 
nor is daring which belongs to fortitude. 
Therefore neither should fortitude be reck- 
oned a cardinal virtue. 

Obj. 2. Further, the object of virtue is 
good. But the direct object of fortitude is not 
good, but evil, for it i.s endurance of evil and 
toil, as Tully says (De Inv. Rhet. ii). There- 
fore fortitude is not a cardinal virtue. 

Obj. 3. Further, the cardinal virtues are 
about those things upon which human life is 
chiefly occupied, just as a door turns upon a 
hinge (cardine). But fortitude is about dan- 
gers of death which are of rare occurrence in 
human life. Therefore fortitude should not 
be reckoned a cardinal or principal virtue. 

On the contrary, Gregory (Moral, xxii), 
Ambrose in his commentary on Luke vi. 20, 
and Augustine (De Moribus Eccl. xv), num- 
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ber fortitude among the four cardinal or prin- 
cipal virtues. 

/ answer that. As stated above (TH, Q- 
AA. 3, 4), those virtues are said to be cardinal 
or principal which have a foremost claim to 
that which belongs to the virtues in common. 
And among other conditions of virtue in gen- 
eral one is that it is stated to act steadfastly, 
according to Ethic, ii. 4. Now fortitude above 
all lays claim to praise for steadfastness. Be- 
cause he that stands Arm is so much the more 
praised, as he is more strongly impelled to fall 
or recede. Now' man is impelled to recede 
from that which is in accordance with reason, 
both by the pleasing good and the displeasing 
evil. But bodily pain impels him more strongly 
than pleasure. For Augustine says (QQ. 83, 
qii. 36): There is none that does not shun 
pain more than he desires pleasure. For wc 
perceive that even the most untamed beasts 
are deterred from the greatest pleasures by 
the fear of pain. And among the pains of the 
mind and dangers those are mostly feared 
which lead to death, and it is against them 
that the brave man stands firm. Therefore 
fortitude is a cardinal virtue. 

Reply Obj. 1. Daring and anger do not co- 
operate with fortitude in its act of endurance, 
wherein its steadfastness is chiefly com- 
mended: for it is by that act that the brave 
man curbs fear, which is a principal passion, 
as stated above (I-II, Q- 25, A. 4). 

Reply Obj. 2. Virtue is directed to the good 
of reason which it behooves to safeguard 
against the onslaught of evils. And fortitude 
is directed to evils of the body, as contraries 
which it withstands, and to the good of reason, 
as the end, which it intends to safeguard. 

Reply Obj. 3. Though dangers of death are 
of rare occurrence, yet the occasions of those 
dangers occur frequently, since on account of 
justice which he pursues, and also on acount 
of other good deeds, man encounters mortal 
adversaries. 

TWELFTH ARTICLE 

Wherher Fortitude Excels Among 
All Other Virtues? 

We proceed thus to the Twelfth Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that fortitude excels 
among all other virtues. For Ambrose says 
(De Offic. i) : Fortitude is higher, so to speak, 
than the rest. 

Obj. 2. Further, virtue is about that which 
is difficult and good. But fortitude is about 
most difficult things. Therefore it is the great- 
est of the virtues. 

Obj. 3. Further, the person of a man is 
more excellent than his possessions. But for- 
titude is about a man’s person, for it is this 
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that a man exposes to the danger of death for 
the good of virtue: whereas justice and the 
other moral virtues are about other and ex- 
ternal things, 'therefore fortitude is the chief 
of tire moral virtues. 

Obj. 4. On the contrary, Tully says (De 
Offic. i) : Justice is the most resplendent oj 
the virtues and gives its name to a good man. 

Ob']. S. Further, the Philosopher says 
(Rhet. i. 19) : Those virtues must needs be 
greatest which are most profitable to others. 
Now liberality seems to be more useful than 
fortitude. Therefore it is a greater virtue. 

I answer that. As Augustine says (De 
Trin. vi), In things that are great, but not in 
bulk, to be great is to be good: wherefore the 
better a virtue the greater it is. Now reason’s 
good is man’s good, according to Dionysius 
(Div. Norn, iv) prudence, since it is a perfec- 
tion of reason, has the good essentially : while 
justice effects this good, since it belongs to 
justice to establish the order of reason in all 
human affairs: whereas the other virtues safe- 
guard this good, inasmuch as they moderate 
the passions, lest they lead man away from 
reason’s good. As to the order of the latter, 
fortitude holds the first place, because fear of 
dangers of death has the greatest power to 
make man recede from the good of reason: 
and after fortitude comes temperance, since 
also pleasures of touch e.xcel all others in hin- 
dering the good of reason. Now to be a thing 
essentially ranks before effecting it, and the 
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latter ranks before safeguarding it by remov- 
ing obstacles thereto. Wherefore among the 
cardinal virtues, prudence ranks first, justice 
second, fortitude third, temperance fourth, 
and after these the other virtues. 

Reply Ob']. 1. Ambrose places fortitude be- 
fore the other virtues, in respect of a certain 
general utility, inasmuch as it is useful both 
in warfare, and in matters relating to civil or 
home life. Hence he begins by saying (ibid.): 
Now we come to treat oj fortitude, which be- 
ing h'lgher so to speak than the others, is ap- 
plicable both to warlike and to civil matters. 

Reply Ob ']. 2. Virtue essentially regards the 
good rather than the difficult. Hence the 
greatness of a virtue is measured according 
to its goodness rather than its difficulty. 

Reply Ob’]. 3. A man does not expose his 
person to dangers of death except in order to 
safeguard justice: wherefore the praise 
awarded to fortitude depends somewhat on 
justice. Hence Ambrose says (De Offic. i) 
that fortitude without justice is an occasion 
of injustice; since the stronger a man is the 
more ready is he to oppress the weaker. 

The Fourth argument is granted. 

Reply Obj. 5. Liberality is useful in con- 
ferring certain particular favors: whereas a 
certain general utility attaches to fortitude, 
since it safeguards the whole order of justice. 
Hence the Philosopher says (Rhet. i. 9) that 
just and brave men are most beloved, because 
they are tnost useftd in war and peace. 


QUESTION 124 
Of Martyrdom 

(In F'lve Articles) 


We must now consider martyrdom, under 
which head there are five points of inquiry: 

(1) Whether martyrdom is an act of virtue? 

(2) Of what virtue is it the act? (3) Con- 
cerning the perfection of this act: (4) The 
pain of martyrdom: (.S) Its cause. 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether Martyrdom Is an Act of Virtue? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 
Objection 1. It seems that martyrdom is 
not an act of virtue. For all acts of virtue are 
voluntary. But martyrdom is sometimes not 
voluntary, as in the case of the Innocents who 
were slain for Christ’s sake, and of whom Hil- 
ary says (Super Matth. i) that they attained 
the ripe age of eternity through the glory of 
martyrdom. Therefore martyrdom is not an 
act of virtue. 


Obj. 2. Further, nothing unlawful is an act 
of virtue. Now it is unlawful to kill oneself, 
as stated above (Q. 64, A. 5), and yet martyr- 
dom is achieved by so doing: for Augustine 
says (De Civ. Dei i) that during persecution 
certain holy women, in order to escape from 
those who threatened their chastity, threw 
themselves into a river, and so ended their 
lives, and their martyrdom is honored in the 
Cathol'ic Church with most solemn veneration. 
Therefore martyrdom is not an act of virtue. 

Obj. 3. Further, it is praiseworthy to offer 
oneself to do an act of virtue. But it is not 
praiseworthy to court martyrdom, rather 
would it seem to be presumptuous and rafen. 
Therefore martyrdom is not an act of virtue. 

On the contrary. The reward of beatitude 
is not due save to acts of virtue. Now it is 
due to martyrdom, since it is written (Matth. 
V. 10) : Blessed are they that suffer persecu- 
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tion for justice’ sake, for theirs is the kingdom 
of heaveji. Therefore martyrdom is an act of 
v’rtue. 

I answer that, As stated above (Q. 123, 
AA. 1, 3), it belongs to virtue to safeguard 
man in the good of reason. Now the good of 
reason consists in the truth as its proper ob- 
ject, and in justice as its proper effect, as 
shown above (Q. 109, AA. 1, 2 ; Q. 123, A. 12). 
And martyrdom consists essentially in stand- 
ing firmly to truth and justice against the as- 
saults of persecution. Hence it is evident that 
martyrdom is an act of virtue. 

Reply Obj. 1. Some have said that in the 
case of the Innocents the use of their free 
will was miraculously accelerated, so that they 
suffered martyrdom even voluntarily. Since, 
however. Scripture contains no proof of this, 
it is better to say that these babes in being 
slain obtained by God’s grace the glory of 
martyrdom which others acquire by their own 
will. For the shedding of one’s blood for 
Christ’s sake takes the place of Baptism. 
Wherefore just as in the case of baptized chil- 
dren the merit of Christ is conducive to the 
acquisition of glory through the baptismal 
grace, so in those who were slain for Christ’s 
sake the merit of Christ’s martyrdom is con- 
ducive to the acquisition of the martyr’s palm. 
Hence Augustine says in a sermon on the Epi- 
phany (De Diver sis Ixvi), as though he were 
addressing them: A man that does not believe 
that children are benefited by the baptism of 
Christ will doubt of your being crowned in 
silvering for Christ. You were not old enough 
to believe in Christ’s future sufferings, but 
you had a body wherein you could endure 
suffering of Christ Who was to suffer. 

Reply Obj. 2. Augustine says (loc. cit.) 
that possibly the Church was induced by cer- 
tain credible witnesses of Divine authority 
thus to honor the memory of those holy 
women.'* 

Reply Obj. 3. The precepts of the Law are 
about acts of virtue. Now it has been stated 
(I-II, Q. 108, A. 1, ad 4) that some of the 
precepts of the Divine Law are to be under- 
stood in reference to the preparation of the 
mind, in the sense that man ought to be pre- 
pared to do such and such a thing, whenever 
expedient. In the same way certain things be- 
long to an act of virtue as regards the prepa- 
ration of the mind, so that in such and such 
a case a man should act according to reason. 
And this observation would seem very much 
to the point in the case of martyrdom, which 
consists in the right endurance of sufferings 
unjustly inflicted. Nor ought a man to give 
another an occasion of acting unjustly: yet 
Cf. Q. 64, A. 1, ad 2. 
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if anyone act unjustly, one ought to endure 
it in moderation. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether Martyrdom Is an Act of Fortitude? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that martyrdom is 
not an act of fortitude. For the Greek pdoTug 
signifies a witness. Now witness is borne to 
the faith of Christ, according to Acts i. 8, You 
shall be witnesses unto Me, etc., and Maximus 
says in a sermon: The mother of martyrs is 
the Catholic faith which those glorious war- 
riors have sealed with their blood. Therefore 
martyrdom is an act of faith rather than of 
fortitude. 

Obj. 2. Further, a praiseworthy act belongs 
chiefly to the virtue which inclines thereto, 
is manifested thereby, and without which the 
act avails nothing. Now charity is the chief 
incentive to martyrdom : Thus Maximus says 
in a sermon : The charity of Christ is victori- 
ous in His martyrs. Again the greatest proof 
of charity lies in the act of martyrdom, ac- 
cording to John XV. 13, Greater love than this 
no man hath, that a man lay down his life 
for his friends. Moreover without charity 
martyrdom avails nothing, according to 1 Cor. 
xiii. 3, If I should deliver my body to be 
burned, and have not charity, it profiteth me 
nothing. Therefore martyrdom is an act of 
charity rather than of fortitude. 

Obj. 3. Further, Augustine says in a ser- 
mon on S. Cyprian : It is easy to honor a 
martyr by singing his praises, but it is a great 
thing to imitate his faith and patience. Now 
that which calls chiefly for praise in a virtu- 
ous act, is the virtue of which it is the act. 
Therefore martyrdom is an act of patience 
rather than of fortitude. 

On the contrary, Cyprian says (Ep. ad 
Mart, et Conf. ii) : Blessed martyrs, with what 
praise shall I extol you? Most valiant war- 
riors, how shall I find words to proclaim the 
strength of your courage? Now a person is 
praised on account of the virtue whose act he 
performs. Therefore martyrdom is an act of 
fortitude. 

I answer that. As stated above (Q. 123, 
A. I, seq.), it belongs to fortitude to strengthen 
man in the good of virtue, especially against 
dangers, and chiefly against dangers of death, 
and most of all against those that occur in 
battle. Now it is evident that in martyrdom 
man is firmly strengthened in the good of 
virtue, since he cleaves to faith and justice 
notwithstanding the threatening danger of 
death, the imminence of which is moreover 
due to a kind of particular contest with his 
persecutors. Hence Cyprian says in a sermon 
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(loc. cit.) : The crowd of onlookers wondered 
to see an unearthly battle, and Christ’s serv- 
ants fighting erect, undaunted in speech, with 
souls unmoved, and strength divine. Where- 
fore it is evident that martyrdom is an act of 
fortitude ; for which reason the Church reads 
in the office of Martyrs : They became valiant 
in battle.”^ 

Reply Ob'], 1. Two things must be consid- 
ered in the act of fortitude. One is the good 
wherein the brave man is strengthened, and 
this is the end of fortitude ; the other is the 
firmness itself, whereby a man does not yield 
to the contraries that hinder him from achiev- 
ing that good, and in this consists the essence 
of fortitude. Now just as civic fortitude 
strengthens a man’s mind in human justice, 
for the safeguarding of which he braves the 
danger of death, so gratuitous fortitude 
strengthens man’s soul in the good of Divine 
justice, which is through jaith in Christ Jesus, 
according to Rom. iii. 22. Thus martyrdom 
is related to faith as the end in which one is 
strengthened, but to fortitude as the eliciting 
habit. 

Reply Ob). 2. Charity inclines one to the 
act of martyrdom, as its first and chief motive 
cause, being the virtue commanding it, where- 
as fortitude inclines thereto as being its proper 
motive cause, being the virtue that elicits it. 
Hence martyrdom is an act of charity as com- 
manding, and of fortitude as eliciting. For 
this reason also it manifests both virtues. It 
is due to charity that it is meritorious, like 
any other act of virtue : and for this reason it 
avails not without charity. 

Reply Ob). 3. As stated above (Q. 123, 
A. 6), the chief act of fortitude is endurance: 
to this and not to its secondary act, which is 
aggression, martyrdom belongs. And since pa- 
tience serves fortitude on the part of its chief 
act, viz. endurance, hence it is that martyrs 
are also praised for their patience. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether Martyrdom Is an Act of 
the Greatest Perfection? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that martyrdom is 
not an act of the greatest perfection. For 
seemingly that which is a matter of counsel 
and not of precept pertains to perfection, be- 
cause, to wit, it is not necessary for salvation. 
But it would seem that martyrdom is neces- 
sary for salvation, since the ^nostle says 
(Rom. X. 10), With the heart we believe unto 
justice, but with the mouth confession is made 
unto salvation, and it is written (1 John iii, 16), 
that we ought to lay down our lives for the 

* Heb. .xi. 34. 
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brethren. Therefore martyrdom does not per- 
tain to perfection. 

Ob). 2. Further, it seems to point to greater 
perfection that a man give his soul to God, 
which is done by obedience, than that he give 
God his body, which is done by martyrdom: 
wherefore Gregory says (Moral, xxxv) that 
obedience is preferable to all sacrifices. There- 
fore martyrdom is not an act of the greatest 
perfection. 

Ob). 3. Further, it would seem better to do 
good to others than to maintain oneself in 
good, since the good of the nation is better 
than the good of the individual, according to 
the Philosopher (Ethic, i. 2). Now he that 
suffers martyrdom profits himself alone, where- 
as he that teaches does good to many. There- 
fore the act of teaching and guiding subjects 
is more perfect than the act of martyrdom. 

On the contrary, Augustine (De Sanct. 
Virgin, xlvi) prefers martyrdom to virginity 
which pertains to perfection. Therefore mar- 
tyrdom seems to belong to perfection in the 
highest degree. 

/ answer that. We may speak of an act of 
virtue in two ways. First, with regard to the 
species of that act, as compared to the virtue 
proximately eliciting it. In this way martyr- 
dom, which consists in the due endurance of 
death, cannot be the most perfect of virtuous 
acts, because endurance of death is not praise- 
worthy in itself, but only in so far as it is 
directed to some good consisting in an act of 
virtue, such as faith or the love of God, so 
that this act of virtue being the end is better. 

A virtuous act may be considered in another 
way, in comparison with its first motive cause, 
which is the love of charity, and it is in this 
respect that an act comes to belong to the 
perfection of life, since, as the Apostle says 
(Col. iii. 14), that charity ... is the bond of 
perfection. Now, of all virtuous acts martyr- 
dom is the greatest proof of the perfection of 
charity : since a man’s love for a thing is 
proved to be so much the greater, according 
as that which he despises for its sake is more 
dear to him, or that which he chooses to suf- 
fer for its sake is more odious. But it is evi- 
dent that of all the goods of the present life 
man loves life itself most, and on the other 
hand he hates death more than anything, es- 
pecially when it is accompanied by the pains 
of bodily torment, fiom fear of iidiich even 
dumb animals refrain from the greatest pleas- 
ures, as Augustine observes (QQ- 83, qu. 36). 
And from this point of view it is clear that 
martyrdom is the most perfect of human acts 
in respect of its genus, as being the sign of 
the greatest charity, according to John. xv. 13 ; 
Greater Jove than this no man hath, that a 
man lay down his life for his friends. 
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Reply Ob}. 1. There is no act of perfection, 
which is a matter of counsel, but what in cer- 
tain cases is a matter of precept, as being 
necessary for salvation. Thus Augustine de- 
clares (Dc Adult. Conjug. xiii) that a man is 
under the obligation of observing continency, 
through the absence or sickness of his wife. 
Hence it is not contrary to the perfection of 
martyrdom if in certain cases it be necessary 
for salvation, since there are cases when it is 
not necessary for salvation to suffer martyr- 
dom ; thus we read of many holy martyrs who 
through zeal for the faith or brotherly love 
gave themselves up to martyrdom of their own 
accord. As to these precepts, they are to be 
understood as referring to the preparation of 
the mind. 

Reply Obj. 2. Martyrdom embraces the 
highest possible degree of obedience, namely 
obedience unto death; thus we read of Christ 
(Phil, ii. 8) that He became obedient unto 
death. Hence it is evident that martyrdom is 
of itself more perfect than obedience consid- 
ered absolutely. 

Reply Ob']. 3. This argument considers 
martyrdom according to the proper species of 
its act, whence it derives no excellence over 
all other virtuous acts ; thus neither is forti- 
tude more excellent than all virtues. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

'Whether Death 1$ Essential to Martyrdom? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that death is not 
essential to martyrdom. For Jerome says in a 
sermon on the Assumption (Epist. ad Paul, 
et Eustoch.) : I should say rightly that the 
Mother of God was both virgin and martyr, 
although she ended her days in peace: and 
Gregory says {Horn. iii. in Ev.): Although 
persecution has ceased to offer the opportu- 
nity, yet the peace we enjoy is not without 
its martyrdom, since even if we no longer 
yield the life of the body to the sword, yet do 
we slay fleshly desires in the soul with the 
sword of the spirit. Therefore there can be 
martyrdom without suffering death. 

Obj. 2. Further, we read of certain women 
as commended for despising life for the sake 
of safeguarding the integrity of the flesh: 
wherefore seemingly the integrity of chastity 
is preferable to the life of the body. Now 
sometimes the integrity of the flesh has been 
forfeited or has been threatened in confession 
of the Christian faith, as in the case of Agnes 
and Lucy. Therefore it seems that the name 
of martyr should be accorded to a woman who 
forfeit.s_ the integrity of the flesh for the sake 
of Christ’s faith, rather than if she were to 
forfeit even the life of the body : wherefore 


also Lucy said : If thou causest me to be vio- 
lated against my will, my chastity will gain 
me a twofold crown. 

Obj. 3. Further, martyrdom is an act of 
fortitude. But it belongs to fortitude to brave 
not only death but also other hardships, as 
Augustine declares (Music, vi). Now there 
arc many other hardships besides death, which 
one may suffer for Christ’s faith, namely im- 
prisonment, exile, being stripped of one’s 
goods, as mentioned in Heb. x. 34, for which 
reason we celebrate the martyrdom of Pope 
Saint Marcellus, notwithstanding that he died 
in prison. Therefore it is not essential to 
martyrdom that one suffer the pain of death. 

Obj. 4. Further, martyrdom is a meritori- 
ous act, as stared above (A. 2, ad 1 ; A. 3). 
Now it cannot be a meritorious act after 
death. Therefore it is before death; and con- 
sequently death is not essential to martyrdom. 

On the contrary, IMaximus says in a ser- 
mon on the martyrs that in dying for the faith 
he conquers who woidd have been vanquished 
in living without faith. 

I answer that, .ks stated above (A. 2), a 
martyr is so called as being a witness to the 
Christian faith, which teaches us to despise 
things visible for the sake of things invisible, 
as stated in Heb. xi. Accordingly it belongs 
to martyrdom that a man bear witness to the 
faith in showing by deed that he despises all 
things present, in order to obtain invisible 
goods to come. Now so long as a man retains 
the life of the body he does not show by deed 
that he despises all things relating to the 
body. For men are wont to despise both their 
kindred and all they possess, and even to 
suffer bodily pain, rather than lose life. Hence 
Satan testified against Job (Job ii. 4) : Skin 
for skin, and all that a man hath he will give 
for his soul (Douay, — life) i.e. for the life of 
his body. Therefore the perfect notion of 
martyrdom requires that a man suffer death 
for Christ’s sake. 

Reply Obj. 1. The authorities quoted, and 
the like that one may meet with, speak of 
martyrdom by way of similitude. 

Reply Obj. 2. When a woman forfeits the 
integrity of the flesh, or is condemned to for- 
feit it under pretext of the Christian faith, it 
is not evident to men whether she suffers this 
for love of the Christian faith, or rather 
through contempt of chastity. Wherefore in 
the sight of men her testimony is not held 
to be sufficient, and consequently this is not 
martyrdom properly speaking. In the sight of 
God, however. Who searcheth the heart, this 
may be deemed worthy of a reward, as Lucy 
said. 

Reply Obj. 3. As stated above (Q. 123, 
AA. 4, 5), fortitude regards danger of death 
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chiefly, and other dangers consequently ; 
wherefore a person is not called a martyr 
merely for suffering imprisonment, or exile, 
or forfeiture of his wealth, except in so far 
as these result in death. 

Reply Obj. 4. The merit of martyrdom is 
not after death, but in the voluntary endur- 
ance of death, namely in the fact that a per- 
son willingly suffers being put to death. It 
happens sometimes, however, that a man lives 
for some time after being mortally wounded 
for Christ’s sake, or after suffering for the 
faith of Christ any other kind of hardship 
inflicted by persecution and continued until 
death ensues. The act of martyrdom is meri- 
torious while a man is in this state, and at the 
very time that he is suffering these hardships. 

FIFTH ARTICLE 

Whether Faith Alone Is the Cause of Martyrdom? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that faith alone is 
the cause of martyrdom. For it is written 
(1 Pet. iv. IS, 16) : Let none of you suffer 
as a murderer, or a thief, or a railer, or a 
coveter of other men’s things. But if as a 
Christian, let him not be ashamed, but let 
him glorify God in this name. Now a man is 
said to be a Christian because he holds the 
faith of Christ. Therefore only faith in Christ 
gives the glory of martyrdom to those who 
suffer. 

Obj. 2. Further, a martyr is a kind of wit- 
ness. But witness is borne to the truth alone. 
Now one is not called a martyr for bearing 
witness to any truth, but only for witnessing 
to the Divine truth, otherwise a man would 
be a martyr if he were to die for confessing 
a truth of geometry or some other speculative 
science, which seems ridiculous. Therefore 
faith alone is the cause of martyrdom. 

Obj. 3. Further, those virtuous deeds would 
seem to be of most account which are directed 
to the common good, since the good of the na- 
tion is better than the good of the individual, 
according to the Philosopher (Ethic, i. 2). 
If, then, some other good were the cause of 
martyrdom, it would seem that before all 
those would be martyrs who die for the de- 
fense of their country. Yet this is not con- 
sistent with Church observance, for we do not 
celebrate the martyrdom of tho«e who die in 
a just war. Therefore faith alone is the cause 
of martyrdom. 

On the contrary, It is written (Matth. 
V. 10) : Blessed are they that sutler persecu- 
tion for justice’ sake, which pertains to mar- 
tyrdom, according to a gloss, as well as Je- 
rome’s commentary on this passage. Now not 
only faith but also the other virtues pertain 
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to justice. Therefore other virtues can be the 
cause of martyrdom. 

I answer that. As stated above (A. 4) , mar- 
tyrs are so called as being witnesses, because 
by suffering in body unto death they bear 
witness to the truth ; not indeed to any truth, 
but to the truth which is in accordance with 
godliness, and was made known to us by 
Christ: wherefore Christ’s martyrs are His 
witnesses. Now this truth is the truth of faith. 
Wherefore the cause of all martyrdom is the 
truth of faith. 

But the truth of faith includes not only in- 
ward belief, but also outward profession, 
which is expressed not only by words, whereby 
one confesses the faith, but also by deeds, 
whereby a person shows that he has faith, 
according to James ii. 18, / will show thee, by 
works, my faith. Hence it is written of certain 
people (Tit. i. 16) : They profess that they 
know God but in their works they deny Him. 
Thus all virtuous deeds, inasmuch as they are 
referred to God, are professions of the faith 
whereby we come to know that God requires 
these works of us, and rewards us for them: 
and in this way they can be the cause of 
martyrdom. For this reason the Church cele- 
brates the martyrdom of Blessed John the 
Baptist, who suffered death, not for refusing 
to deny the faith, but for reproving adultery. 

Reply Obj. 1. A Christian is one who is 
Christ’s. Now a person is said to be Christ’s, 
not only through having faith in Christ, but 
also because he is actuated to virtuous deeds 
by the Spirit of Christ, according to Rom. 
viii. 9, If any man have not the Spirit of 
Christ, he is none of His ; and again because 
in imitation of Christ he is dead to sins, ac- 
cording to Gal. V. 24, They that are Christ’s 
have crucified their flesh with the vices and 
concupiscences. Hence to suffer as a Christian 
is not only to suffer in confession of the faith, 
which is done by words, but also to suffer for 
doing any good work, or for avoiding any sin, 
foi Christ’s sake, because this all comes under 
the head of witnessing to the faith. 

Reply Obj. 2. The truth of other sciences 
has no connection with the worship of the 
Godhead: hence it is not called truth accord- 
ing to godliness, and consequently the confes- 
sion thereof cannot be said to be the direct 
cause of martyrdom. Yet, since every lie is a 
sin, as stated above (Q. 110, .AA. 3, 4), avoid- 
ance of a lie, to whatever truth it may be 
contrary, may be the cause of martyrdorn' in- 
asmuch as a" lie is a sin against the Divine 
Law. 

Reply Obj. 3. The good of one’s country 
is paramount among human goods: yet the 
Divine good, which is the proper cause of 
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martyrdom^ is of more account than human to God, it follows that any human good in so 
good. Nevertheless, since human good may far as it is referred to God, may be the cause 
become Divine, for instance when it is referred of martyrdom. 

QUESTION 125 
Of Fear* 

(In Four Articles) 


We must now consider the vices opposed 
to fortitude: (1) Fear; (2) Fearlessness; 
(3) Daring. 

Under the first head there are four points 
of inquiry; ( 1 ) Whether fear is a sin? 

(2) Whether it is opposed to fortitude? 

(3) Whether it is a mortal sin? (4) Whether 
it excuses from sin, or diminishes it? 

FIRST ARTICLE 
Whether Fear Is o Sin? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that fear is not a 
sin. For fear is a passion, as stated above 
(I-II, Q. 23, A. 4; Q. 42). Now we are neither 
praised nor blamed for passions, as stated in 
Ethic, ii. Since then every sin is blameworthy, 
it seems that fear is not a sin. 

Obj. 2. Further, nothing that is commanded 
in the Divine Law is a sin ; since the law of 
the Lord is unspotted (Ps. xviii. 8). Yet fear 
is commanded in God’s law, for it is written 
(Eph. vi. S) : Servants, be obedient to them 
that are your lords according to the flesh, 
with fear and trembling. Therefore fear is not 
a sin. 

Obj. 3. Further, nothing that is naturally 
in man is a sin, for sin is contrary to nature 
according to Damascene (De Fide Orthod.'ni) . 
Now fear is natural to man : wherefore the 
Philosopher says (Ethic, iii. 7) that a man 
would he insane or insensible to pain, if noth- 
ing, not even earthquakes nor deluges, inspired 
him with fear. Therefore fear is not a sin. 

On the contrary, Our Lord said (Matth. 
X. 28) : Fear ye not them that kill the body, 
and it is written (Ezech. ii, 6) : Fear not, 
neither be thou afraid of their words. 

I answer that, A human act is said to be a 
sin on account of its being inordinate, because 
the good of a human act consists in order, as 
stated above (Q. 109, A. 2: Q. 114, A. 1). 
Now this due order requires that the appetite 
be subject to the ruling of reason. And reason 
dictates that certain things should be shunned 
and some sought after. Among things to be 
shunned, it dictates that some are to be 
shunned more than others ; and among things 


to be sought after, that some are to be sought 
after more than others. Moreover, the more 
a good is to be sought after, the more is the 
opposite evil to be shunned. The result is 
that reason dictates that certain goods are 
to be sought after more than certain evils are 
to be avoided. .Accordingly when the appetite 
shuns what the reason dictates that we should 
endure rather than forfeit others that we 
should rather seek for, fear is inordinate and 
sinful. On the other hand, when the appetite 
fears so as to shun what reason requires to 
be shunned, the appetite is neither inordinate 
nor sinful. 

Reply Obj. 1. Fear in its generic accepta- 
tion denotes avoidance in general. Hence in 
this way it does not include the notion of good 
or evil : and the same applies to every other 
passion. Wherefore the Philosopher says that 
passions call for neither praise nor blame, be- 
cause, to wit, we neither praise nor blame 
those who are angry or afraid, but only those 
who behave thus in an ordinate or inordinate 
manner. 

Reply Obj. 2. The fear which the Apostle 
inculcates is in accordance with reason, 
namely that servants should fear lest they 
be lacking in the service they owe their 
masters. 

Reply Obj. 3. Reason dictates that we 
should shun the evils that we cannot with- 
stand, and the endurance of which profits us 
nothing. Hence there is no sin in fearing them. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether the Sin of Fear Is Contrary to Fortitude? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1 . It seems that the sin of fear 
is not contrary to fortitude; because fortitude 
is about dangers of death, as stated above 
(Q. 123, AA. 4, S). But the sin of fear is not 
always connected with dangers of death, for a 
gloss on Ps. cxxvii. 1, Blessed are all they 
that fear the Lord, says that it is human fear 
whereby we dread to suffer carnal dangers, or 
to lose worldly goods. Again a gloss on Matth. 
xxvii. 44, He prayed the third time, saying 
the selfsame word, says that evil fear is three- 


S. Thomas calls this vice indifferently fear or timidity. The translation rcrinires one to adhere to these 
terms on account of the connection with the passion of fear. Otherwise cowardice would be a better rendering. 
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jold, Jear of death, fear of pain, and fear of A. 2), fear is the beginning of despair even 

contempt. Therefore the sin of fear is not con- as hope is the beginning of daring. Where- 

trary to fortitude. fore, just as fortitude which employs daring 

Obj. 2. Further, the chief reason why a man in moderation presupposes hope, so on the 

is commended for fortitude is that he exposes other hand despair proceeds from some kind 

himself to the danger of death. Now some- of fear. It does not follow, however, that any 

times a man exposes himself to death through kind of despair results from any kind of 

fear of slavery or shame. Thus Augustine fear, but that only from fear of the same 

relates (De Civ. Dei i) that Cato, in order not kind. Now the despair that is opposed to hope 

to be Caesar’s slave, gave himself up to death, is referred to another kind, namely to Divine 

Therefore the sin of fear bears a certain like- things ; whereas the fear that is opposed to 

ness to fortitude instead of being opposed fortitude regards dangers of death. Hence the 

thereto. argument does not prove. 

Obj. 3. Further, all despair arises from 
fear. But despah is opposed not to fortitude THIRD ARTICLE 

but to hope, as stated above (Q. 20, A. 1 ; I-II, Whether Fear Is a Mortal Sin? 

Q. 40, A. 4). Neither therefore is the sin of 

fear opposed to fortitude. proceed thus to the Third Article:— 

On the contrary, The Philosopher (Ethic. Objection 1. It seems that fear is not a 

ii. 7 ; iii. 7) states that timidity is opposed to mortal sin. For, as stated above (I-II, Q. 23, 

fortitude. A. 1), fear is in the irascible faculty which is 

I answer that. As stated above (Q. 19, A. 3: a part of the sensuality. Now there is none 
I-II, Q. 43, A. 1), all fear arises from love; but venial sin in the sensuality, as stated 
since no one fears save what is contrary to above (I-II, Q. 74, A. 4). Therefore fear is 
something he loves. Now love is not confined not a mortal sin. 

to any particular kind of virtue or vice: but Obj. 2. Further, every mortal sin turns 
ordinate love is included in every virtue, since the heart wholly from (5od. But fear does 
every virtuous man loves the good proper to not this, for a gloss on Judges vii. 3, Wkoso- 
his virtue ; while inordinate love is included in ever is fearful, etc., says that a man is fearful 
every sin, because inordinate love gives use to when he trembles at the very thought of con- 
inordinate desire. Hence in like manner in- flict ; yet he is not so wholly terrified at 
ordinate fear is included in every sin; thus heart, but that he can rally and take courage. 
the covetous man fears the loss of money, the Therefore fear is not a mortal sin. 
intemperate man the loss of pleasure, and so Obj. 3. Further, mortal sin is a lapse not 
on. But the greatest fear of all is that which only from perfection but also from a precept, 
has the danger of death for its object, as we But fear does not make one lapse from a pre- 
find proved in Ethic, iii. 6. Wherefore the cept, but only from perfection; for a gloss on 
inordinateness of this fear is opposed to forti- Deut. xx. 8, What man is there that is fearful 
tude which regards dangers of death. For and fainthearted? says: We learn from this 
this reason timidity is said to be antonomasti- that no man can take up the profession of 
cally* opposed to fortitude. contemplatioii or spiritual warfare, if he still 

Reply Obj. 1. The passages quoted refer fears to be despoiled of earthly riches. There- 
to inordinate fear in its generic acceptation, fore fear is not a mortal sin. 
which can be opposed to various virtues. On the contrary. For mortal sin alone is 

Reply Obj. 2. Human acts are estimated the pain of hell due: and yet this is due to the 
chiefly with reference to the end, as stated fearful, according to Apoc. xxi. 8, But the 
above (I-II, Q. 1, A. 3: Q. 18, A. 6) : and it fearfid and unbelieving and the abominable, 
belongs to a brave man to expose himself to etc., shall have their portion in the pool burn- 
danger of death for the sake of a good. But ing with fire and brimstone which is the sec- 
a man who exposes himself to danger of death ond death. Therefore fear is a mortal sin. 
in order to escape from slavery or hardships I answer that, .^s stated above (A. 1), fear 
is overcome by fear, which is contrary to for- is a sin through being inordinate, that is to 
titude. Hence the Philosopher says (Ethic, say, through shunning what ought not to be 

iii. 7), that to die in order to escape poverty, shunned according to reason. Now sometimes 

lust, or something disagreeable is an act not this inordinateness of fear is confined to the 
of fortitude but of cowardice : for to shun sensitive appetites, without the accession of 
hardships is a mark of effeminacy. the rational appetite’s consent: and then it 

Reply Obj. 3. As stated above (I-H, Q- 45, cannot be a mortal, but only a venial sin. But 

* Antonomasia is the figure of speech whereby we substitute the general for the individual term ; e.g. The 
Philosopher for Aristotle ; and so timidity, which is inordinate feai of any evil, is employed to denote inordi- 
nate fear of the danger of death. 
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sometimes this inordinateness of fear reaches 
to the rational appetite which is called the 
will, which deliberately shuns something 
against the dictate of reason : and this inordi- 
nateness of fear is sometimes a mortal, some- 
times a venial sin. For if a man through fear 
of the danger of death or of any other tem- 
poral evil is so disposed as to do what is for- 
bidden, or to omit what is commanded by the 
Divine law, such fear is a mortal sin; other- 
wise it is a venial sin. 

Reply Obj. 1. This argument considers 
fear as confined to the sensuality. 

Reply Ob]. 2. This gloss also can be under- 
stood as referring to the fear that is confined 
within the sensuality. Or better still we may 
reply that a man is terrified with his whole 
heart when fear banishes his courage beyond 
remedy. Now even when fear is a mortal sin, 
it may happen nevertheless that one is not so 
wilfully terrified that one cannot be persuaded 
to put fear aside: thus sometimes a man sins 
mortally by consenting to concupiscence, and 
is turned aside from accomplishing what he 
purposed doing. 

Reply Obj. 3. This gloss speaks of the fear 
that turns man aside from a good that is 
necessary, not for the fulfilment of a precept, 
but for the perfection of a counsel. Such like 
fear is not a mortal sin, but is sometimes 
venial: and sometimes it is not a sin, for 
instance when one has a reasonable cause for 
fear. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 
Whether Fear Excuse:, from Sin? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth .Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that fear does not 
excuse from sin. For fear is a sin, as stated 
above (A. 1). But sin does not excuse from 
sin, rather does it aggravate it. Therefore 
fear does not excuse from sin. 

Obj. 2. Further, if any fear excuses from 
sin, most of all would this be true of the fear 
of death, to which, as the saying is, a courage- 
ous man is subject. Yet this fear, seemingly, 
is no excuse, because, since death comes, of 
necessity, to all, it does not seem to be an 
object of fear. Therefore fear does not excuse 
from sin. 

Obj. 3. Further, all fear is of evil, either 
temporal or spiritual. Now fear of spiritual 
evil cannot excuse sin, because instead of in- 
ducing one to sin, it withdraws one from sin: 
and fear of temporal evil does not excuse 
from sin, because according to the Philosopher 
(Ethic, iii. 6) one should not fear poverty, 
nor sickness, nor anything that is not a result 
of one’s oivn wickedness. Therefore it seems 
that in no sense does fear excuse from sin. 
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On the contrary. It is stated in the De- 
cretals (I, Q. 1, Cap. Constat.): A man who 
has been forcibly and unwillingly ordained by 
heretics, has an ostensible excuse. 

I answer that, As stated above (A. 3), fear 
is sinful in so far as it runs counter to the 
order of reason. Now reason judges certain 
evils to be shunned rather than others. Where- 
fore it is no sin not to shun what is less to be 
shunned in order to avoid what reason judges 
to be more avoided : thus death of the body is 
more to be avoided than the loss of temporal 
goods. Hence a man would be excused from 
sin if through fear of death he were to promise 
or give something to a robber, and yet he 
would be guilty of sin were he to give to sin- 
ners, rather than to the good to whom he should 
give in preference. On the other hand, if 
through fear a man were to avoid evils which 
according to reason are less to be avoided, and 
so incur evils which according to reason are 
more to be avoided, he could not be wholly 
excused from sin, because such like fear would 
be inordinate. Non- the evils of the soul are 
more to be feared than the evils of the body ; 
and evils of the body more than evils of ex- 
ternal things. Wherefore if one were to incur 
evils of the soul, namely sins, in order to 
avoid evils of the body, such as blows or death, 
or evils of external things, such as loss of 
money : or if one were to endure evils of the 
body in order to avoid loss of money, one 
would not be wholly excused from sin. Yet 
one’s sin would be extenuated somewhat, for 
what is done through fear is less voluntary, 
because when fear lays hold of a man he is 
under a certain necessity of doing a certain 
thing. Hence the Philosopher (Ethic, iii. 1) 
says that these things that are done through 
fear are not simply voluntary, but a mixture 
of voluntary and involuntary. 

Reply Obj. I. Fear excuses, not in the point 
of its sinfulness, but in the point of its in- 
voluntariness. 

Reply Obj. 2 . Although death comes, of 
necessity, to all, yet the shortening of tem- 
poral life is an evil and consequently an ob- 
ject of fear. 

Reply Obj. 3. According to the opinion of 
Stoics, who held temporal goods not to be 
man’s goods, it follows in consequence that 
temporal evils are not man’s evils, and that 
therefore they are nowise to be feared. But 
according to Augustine (Dc Lib. Arb. ii) these 
temporal things are goods of the least account, 
and this was also the opinion of the Peripa- 
tetics. Hence their contraries are indeed to 
be feared ; but not so much that one ought for 
their sake to renounce that which is good 
according to virtue. 


VIRTUES AND VICES 
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QUESTION 126 
Of Fearlessness 

(In Two Articles) 


We must now consider the vice of fearless- 
ness: under which head there are Iwo points 
of inquiry: (1) Whether it is a sin to be fear- 
less? (2) Whether it is opposed to fortitude? 

FIRST ARTICLE 

WheUier Fearlessness Is a Sin? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that fearlessness is 
not a sin. For that which is reckoned to the 
praise of a just man is not a sin. Now it is 
written in praise of the just man (Prov. 
xxviii. 1) : The just, bold as a lion, shall be 
without dread. Therefore it is not a sin to be 
without fear. 

Obj. 2. Further, nothing is so fearful as 
death, according to the Philosopher (Ethic. 
Hi. 6). Yet one ought not to fear even death, 
according to iVIatth. x. 2S, Fear ye not them 
that kill the body, etc., nor anything that can 
be inflicted by man, according to Isa. li. 12, 
Who art thou, that thou shouldst be afraid of 
a mortal man? Therefore it is not a sin to be 
fearless. 

Obj. 3. Further, fear is born of love, as 
stated above (Q. 125, A. 2). Now it belongs 
to the perfection of virtue to love nothing 
earthly, since according to Augustine ( De Civ. 
Dei xiv), the love of God to the abasement of 
self makes us citizens of the heavenly city. 
Therefore it is seemingly not a sin to fear 
nothing earthly. 

On the contrary, It is said of the unjust 
judge (Luke xviii. 2) that he feared not God 
nor regarded man. 

I answer that, Since fear is born of love, we 
must seemingly judge alike of love and fear. 
Now it is here a question of that fear whereby 
one dreads temporal evils, and which results 
from the love of temporal goods. And every 
man has it instilled in him by nature to love 
his own life and whatever is directed thereto; 
and to do so in due measure, that is, to love 
these things not as placing his end therein, 
but as things to be used for the sake of his 
last end. Hence it is contrary to the natural 
inclination, and therefore a sin, to fall short 
of loving them in due measure. Nevertheless, 
one never lapses entirely from this love : since 
what is natural cannot be wholly lost: for 
which reason the Apostle says (Eph. v. 29): 
No man ever hated his own flesh. Wherefore 


even those that slay themselves do so from 
love of their own flesh, which they desire to 
free from present stress. Hence it may hap- 
pen that a man fears death and other temporal 
evils less than he ought, for the reason that he 
loves them* less than he ought. But that he 
fear none of these things cannot result from an 
entire lack of love, but only from the fact 
that he thinks it impossible for him to be 
afflicted by the evils contrary to the goods he 
loves. This is sometimes the result of pride 
of soul presuming on self and despising others, 
according to the saying of Job. xli. 24, 25: 
He (Vulg., — who ) was made to fear no one, 
he beholdeth every high thing: and sometimes 
it happens through a defect in the reason; 
thus the Philosopher says (Ethic, iii. 7) that 
the Celts, throtigh lack of intelligence, fear 
nothing.^ It is therefore evident that fear- 
lessness is a vice, whether it result from lack 
of love, pride of soul, or dullness of under- 
standing: yet the latter is excused from sin 
if it be invincible. 

Reply Obj. 1. The just man is praised for 
being without fear that withdraws him from 
good; not that he is altogether fearless, for 
it is written (Ecclus. i. 28) : He that is without 
fear cannot be justified. 

Reply Obj. 2. Death and whatever else 
can be inflicted by mortal man are not to be 
feared so that they make us forsake justice: 
but they are to be feared as hindering man in 
acts of virtue, either as regards himself, or as 
regards the progress he may cause in others. 
Hence it is written (Prov. xiv. 16) : A wise 
man feareth and declineth from evil. 

Reply Obj. 3. Temporal goods are to be 
despised as hindering us from loving and serv- 
ing God, and on the same score they are not 
to be feared ; w^herefore it is written (Ecclus. 
xxxiv. 16) : He that feareth the Lord shall 
tremble at nothing. But temporal goods are 
not to be despised, in so far as they are help- 
ing us instrumen tally to attain those things 
tliat pertain to Divine fear and love. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether Fearlessness Is Opposed to Fortitude? •, 

We proceed thus to the Second Article: — rUi 

Objection 1. It seems that fearlessness is 
not opposed to fortitude. For we judge of 
habits by their acts. Now no act of fortitude 


* Viz., tlic contrary goods. One would exited se instead of ca \\c should then read; For the reason that 
he loves himself less than he ought. f “A tnan would d.'sersv to be called insane and senseless if there were 
nothing lhal he feared, not even an earthquake nor a storm at sea a.r is said to be the case with the Celts.” 
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is hindered by a man being fearless; since if 
fear be removed, one is both brave to endure, 
and daring to attack. Therefore fearlessness 
is not opposed to fortitude. 

Ob']. 2. Further, fearlessness is a vice, 
either through lack of due love, or on account 
of pride, or by reason of folly. Now lack of 
due love is opposed to charity, pride is con- 
trary to humility, and folly to prudence or 
wisdom. Therefore the vice of fearlessness is 
not opposed to fortitude. 

Obj. 3. Further, vices are opposed to virtue 
and extremes to the mean. But one mean has 
only one extreme on the one side. Since then 
fortitude has fear opposed to it on the one 
side and daring on the other, it seems that 
fearlessness is not opposed thereto. 

On the contrary. The Philosopher (Ethic. 
iii) reckons fearlessness to be opposed to 
fortitude. 

1 atiswer that, As stated above (Q. 123, 
A. 3), fortitude is concerned about fear and 
daring. Now every moral virtue observes the 
rational mean in the matter about which it 
is concerned. Hence it belongs to fortitude 
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that man should moderate his fear according 
to reason, namely that he should fear what he 
ought, and when he ought, and so forth. Now 
this mode of reason may be corrupted either 
by excess or by deficiency. Wherefore just as 
timidity is opposed to fortitude by excess of 
fear, in so far as a man fears what he ought 
not, and as he ought not, so too fearlessness is 
opposed thereto by deficiency of fear, in so 
far as a man fears not what he ought to fear. 

Reply Ob'). 1. The act of fortitude is to 
endure death without fear, and to be aggres- 
sive, not anyhow, but according to reason: 
this the fearless man does not do. 

Reply Ob). 2. Fearlessness by its specific 
nature corrupts the mean of fortitude, where- 
fore it is opposed to fortitude directly. But 
in respect of its causes nothing hinders it from 
being opposed to other virtues. 

Reply Obj. 3. The vice of daring is opposed 
to fortitude by excess of daring, and fearless- 
ness by deficiency of fear. Fortitude imposes 
the mean on each passion. Hence there is 
nothing unreasonable in its having different 
extremes in different respects. 
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QUESTION 127 
Of Daring 

(In Two Articles) 


We must now consider daring; and under 
this head there are two points of inquiry; 
(1) Whether daring is a sin? (2) Whether it 
is opposed to fortitude? 

FIRST ARTICLE 
Whether Daring Is a Sin? 

"We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that daring is not a 
sin. For it is written (Job. xxxix. 21) concern- 
ing the horse, by which according to Gregory 
(Moral, xxxi) the godly preacher is denoted, 
that he goeth forth baldly to meet armed 
■men.\ But no vice redounds to a man’s praise. 
Therefore it is not a sin to be daring. 

Obj. 2. Further, according to the Philoso- 
pher (Ethic, vi. 9), one should take counsel 
in thought, and do quickly what has been 
counseled. But daring helps this quickness 
in doing. Therefore daring is not sinful but 
praiseworthy. 

Obj. 3. Further, daring is a passion caused 
by hope, as stated above (Til, Q. 45, A. 2) 
when we were treating of the passions. But 
hope is accounted not a sin but a virtue. Nei- 


ther therefore should daring be accounted a 
sin. 

On the contrary. It is written (Ecclus. 
viii. 18) ; Go not on the way with a bold man, 
lest he burde^i thee w'lth his evils. Now no 
man’s fellowship is to be avoided save on 
account of sin. Therefore daring is a sin. 

I answer that, Daring, as stated above (I-H, 
Q. 23, A. 1 ; Q. 55), is a passion. Now a pas- 
sion is sometimes moderated according to rea- 
son, and sometimes it lacks moderation, either 
by excess or by deficiency, and on this account 
the passion is sinful. Again, the names of the 
passions are sometimes employed in the sense 
of excess, thus we speak of anger meaning not 
any but excessive anger, in which case it is 
sinful, and in the same way daring as imply- 
ing excess is accounted a sin. 

Reply Obj. 1. The daring spoken of there 
is that which is moderated by reason, for in 
that sense it belongs to the virtue of fortitude. 

Reply Obj. 2. It is praiseworthy to act 
quickly after taking counsel, which is an act 
of reason. But to wish to act quickly before 
taking counsel is not praiseworthy but sinful ; 
for this would be to act rashly, which is a 


* Excessive daring or foolhardiness. 

T Vtilg , — he pranceth boldly, he goeth forth to meet armed men. 
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vice contrary to prudence, as stated above 
(Q. 58, A. 3). Wherefore daring which leads 
one to act quickly is so far praiseworthy as 
it is directed by reason. 

I^eply Ob}. 3. Some vices are unnamed, 
and so also are some virtues, as the Philoso- 
pher remarks (Ethic, ii. 7; iv. 4, 5, 6). Hence 
the names of certain passions have to be ap- 
plied to certain vices and virtues ; and in order 
to designate vices we employ especially the 
names of those passions the object of which 
is an evil, as in the case of hatred, fear, anger 
and daring. But hope and love have a good 
for this object, and so we use them rather to 
designate virtues. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether Daring Is Opposed to Fortitude? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that daring is not 
opposed to fortitude. For excess of daring 
seems to result from presumption of mind. 
But presumption pertains to pride which is 
opposed to humility. Therefore daring is op- 
posed to humility rather than to fortitude. 

Obj. 2. Further, daring does not seem to 
call for blame, except in so far as it results 
in harm either to the daring person who puts 
himself in danger inordinately, or to others 
whom he attacks with daring, or exposes to 
danger. But this seemingly pertains to injus- 
tice. Therefore daring, as designating a sin, 
is opposed, not to fortitude but to justice. 

Obj. 3. Further, fortitude is concerned 
about fear and daring, as stated above (Q. 123, 
A. 3). Now since timidity is opposed to forti- 
tude in respect of an excess of fear, there is 
another vice opposed to timidity in respect 
of a lack of fear. If then, daring is opposed to 
fortitude, in the point of excessive daring, 
there will likewise be a vice opposed to it in 
the point of deficient daring. But there is no 
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such vice. Therefore neither should daring 
be accounted a vice in opposition to fortitude. 

On the contrary, The Philosopher in both 
the Second and Third Books of Ethics ac- 
counts daring to be opposed to fortitude. 

I answer that, As stated above (Q. 126, 
A. 2), it belongs to a moral virtue to observe 
the rational mean in the matter about which 
it is concerned. Wherefore every vice that 
denotes lack of moderation in the matter of 
a moral virtue is opposed to that virtue, as 
immoderate to moderate. Now daring, in so 
far as it denotes a vice, implies excess of 
passion, and this excess goes by the name of 
daring. Wherefore it is evident that it is 
opposed to the virtue of fortitude which is 
concerned about fear and daring, as stated 
above (Q. 122, A. 3). 

Reply Obj. 1. Opposition between vice and 
virtue does not depend chiefly on the cause 
of the vice but on the vice’s very species. 
Wherefore it is not necessary that daring be 
opposed to the same virtue as presumption 
which is its cause. 

Reply Obj. 2. Just as the direct opposition 
of a vice does not depend on its cause, so 
neither does it depend on its effect. Now the 
harm done by daring is its effect. Wherefore 
neither does the opposition of daring depend 
on this. 

Reply Obj. 3. The movement of daring 
consists in a man taking the offensive against 
that which is in opposition to him : and nature 
inclines him to do this except in so far as 
such inclination is hindered by the fear of 
receiving harm from that source. Hence the 
vice which exceeds in daring has no contrary 
deficiency, save only timidity. Yet daring 
does not always accompany so great a lack of 
timidity, for as the Philosopher says (Ethic. 
iii. 7), the daring are precipitate and eager to 
meet danger, yet fail when t'he danger is pres- 
ent, namely through fear. 


QUESTION 128 
Of the Parts of Fortitude 


We must now consider the parts of fortitude- 
first we shall consider what are the parts of 
fortitude ; and secondly we shall treat of each 
part. 

ARTICLE 

Whether the Ports of Fortitude 
Are Suitably Assigned? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 
Objection 1. It seems that the parts of 
fortitude are unsuitably assigned. For Tully 
(De Inv. Rhct. ii) assigns four parts to forti- 


tude, namely magnificence, confidence, pa- 
tience, and perseverance. Now magnificence 
seems to pertain to liberality ; since both are 
concerned about money, and a magnificent 
man must needs be liberal, as the Philosopher 
observes (Ethic, iv. 2). But liberality is a 
part of Justice, as stated above (Q. 117, A. 5). 
Therefore magnificence should not be reck- 
oned a part of fortitude. 

Obj. 2. Further, confidence is apparently 
the same as hope. But hope does not seem to 
pertain to fortitude, but is rather a virtue by 
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itself. Therefore confidence should not be 
reckoned a part of fortitude. 

Ob']. 3. Further, fortitude makes a man 
behave aright in face of danger. But magnifi- 
cence and confidence do not essentially imply 
any relation to danger. Therefore they are 
not suitably reckoned as parts of fortitude. 

Obj. 4. Further, according to Tully {luc. 
cit.) patience denotes endurance of hardships, 
and he ascribes the same to fortitude. There- 
fore patience is the same as fortitude and not 
a part thereof. 

Obj. 5. Further, that which is a requisite 
to every virtue should not be reckoned a part 
of a special virtue. But perseverance is re- 
quired in every virtue : for it is written 
(Matth. xxiv. 13) ; He that shall persevere to 
the end he shall be saved. Therefore perse- 
verance should not be accounted a part of 
fortitude. 

Ob]. 6. Further, Macrobius ( De Sonin. 
Scip. i) reckons seven parts of fortitude, 
namely magnanimity, confidence, security, 
magnificence, constancy, forbearance, stability. 
Andronicus also reckons seven virtues annexed 
to fortitude, and these are. courage, strength 
of will, magnanimity, manliness, perseverance, 
magnificence. Therefore it seems that Tully’s 
reckoning of the parts of fortitude is incom- 
plete. 

Ob']. 7. Further, .Aristotle (Ethic, iii) reck- 
ons five parts of fortitude. The first is civic 
fortitude, which produces brave deeds through 
fear of dishonor or punishment ; the second 
is military fortitude, which produces brave 
deeds as a result of warlike art or experience; 
the third is the fortitude which produces brave 
deeds resulting from passion, especially anger; 
the fourth is the fortitude which makes a 
man act bravely through being accustomed to 
overcome ; the fifth is the fortitude which 
makes a man act bravely through being un- 
accustomed to danger. Now these kinds of 
fortitude are not comprised under any of the 
above enumerations. Therefore these enumera- 
tions of the parts of fortitude are unfitting. 

/ answer that, .\s stated above (Q. 48), a 
virtue can have three kinds of parts, subjec- 
tive, integral, and potential. But fortitude, 
taken as a special virtue, cannot have sub- 
jective parts, since it is not divided into .sev- 
eral specifically distinct virtues, for it is about 
a very special matter. 

However, there are quasi-integral and po- 
tential parts assigned to it: integral parts, 
with regard to those things the concurrence of 
which is requisite for an act of fortitude; and 
potential parts, because whai fortitude prac- 
tices in face of the greatest hardships, namely 
dangers of death, certain other virtues prac- 
tice in the matter of certain minor hardships 


and these virtues are annexed to fortitude as 
secondary virtues to the principal virtue. As 
stated above (Q. 123, AA. 3, 6), the act of 
fortitude is twofold, aggression and endur- 
ance. Now two things are required for the 
act of aggression. The first regards prepara- 
tion of the mind, and consists in one’s having 
a mind ready for aggression. In this respect 
Tully mentions confidence, of which he says 
( loc. cit.) that with this the m'lnd is much 
assured and firmly hopefid in great and hon- 
orable undertakings. The second regards the 
accomplishment of the deed, and consists in 
not failing to accomplish what one has con- 
fidently begun. In this respect Tully men- 
tions magnificence, which he describes as being 
the discussion and administration, i.e. accom- 
plishment of great and lofty undertakings, 
with a certain broad and noble purpose of 
mind, so as to combine execution with great- 
ness of purpose. Accordingly if these two be 
confined to the proper matter of fortitude, 
namely to dangers of death, they will be quasi- 
integral parts thereof, because without them 
there can be no fortitude ; whereas if they 
be referred to other matters involving less 
hardship, they will be virtues specifically dis- 
tinct from fortitude, but annexed thereto as 
secondary virtues to principal: thus magnifi- 
cence is referred by the Philosopher (Ethic. 
iv) to great expenses, and magnanimity, which 
seems to be the same as confidence, to great 
honors, .^gain, two things are requisite for 
the other act of fortitude, viz. endurance. The 
first is that the mind be not broken by sorrow, 
and fall away from its greatness, by reason of 
the stress of threatening evil. In this respect 
he mentions patience, which he describes as 
the voluntary and prolonged endurance of ar- 
duous and difficult things for the sake of vir- 
tue or profit. The other F that by the pro- 
longed suffering of hardships man be not 
wearied so as to lose courage, according to 
Heb. xii. 3, That you be not wearied, fainting 
in your minds. In this respect he mentions 
perseverance, which accordingly he describes 
as the fixed and continued persistence in a 
well considered purpose. If these two be con- 
fined to the proper matter of fortitude, they 
will be quasi-integral parts thereof ; but if 
they be referred to any kind of hardship they 
will be virtues distinct from fortitude, yet an- 
nexed thereto as secondary to principal. 

Reply Ob']. 1. Magnificence in the matter 
of liberality adds a certain greatness; this is 
connected with the notion of difficulty which 
is the object of the irascible faculty, that is 
perfected chiefly by fortitude : and to this 
virtue, in this respect, it belongs. 

Reply Ob']. 2. Flope whereby one confides 
in God is accounted a theological virtue, as 
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stated above (Q. 17, A. S; I-II, Q. 62, A. 3). 
But by confidence which here is accounted a 
part of fortitude, man hopes in himself, yet 
under God withal. 

Reply Ob], 3. To venture on anything 
great seems to involve danger, since to fail 
in such things is very disastrous. Wherefore 
although magnificence and confidence are re- 
ferred to the accomplishment of or venturing 
on any other great things, they have a certain 
connection with fortitude by reason of the 
imminent danger. 

Reply Ob]. 4. Patience endures not only 
dangers of death, with which fortitude is con- 
cerned, without excessive sorrow, but also any 
other hardships or dangers. In this respect 
it is accounted a virtue anne.xed to fortitude: 
but as referred to dangers of death, it is an 
integral part thereof. 

Reply Ob], 5. Perseverance as denoting 
persistence in a good deed unto the end, may 
be a circumstance of every virtue, but it is 
reckoned a part of fortitude in the sense stated 
in the body of the Article. 

Reply Ob). 6. iSIacrobius reckons the four 
aforesaid mentioned by Tully, namely confi- 
dence, magnificence, jorbearance, which he 
puts in the place of patience, and firmness, 
which he substitutes for perseverance. And 
he adds three, two of which, namely mag- 
nanimity and security, are comprised by Tully 
under the head of confidence. But hlacrobius 
is more specific in his enumeration. Because 
confidence denotes a man’s hope for great 
things: and hope for anything presupposes 
an appetite stretching forth to great things 
by desire, and this belongs to magnanimity. 
For it has been stated above (I-Il, Q. 40, 
A. 2) that hope presupposes love and desire 
of the thing hoped for. 

A still better reply is that confidence per- 
tains to the certitude of hope ; while magna- 
nimity refers to the magnitude of the thing 
hoped for. Now hope has no firmness unless 
its contrary be removed, for sometimes one, 
for one’s own part, would hope for something, 
but hope is avoided on account of the obstacle 
of fear, since fear is somewhat contrary to 
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hope, as stated above, (I-II,-Q. 40, A.. A, ad l)i 
Hence Macrobius adds security, which banishes 
fear. He adds a third, namely constancy, which 
may be comprised under magnificence. For 
in performing deeds of magnificence one needs 
to have a constant mind. For this reason 
Tully says that magnificence consists not only 
in accomplishing great things, but also in dis- 
cussing them generously in the mind. Con- 
stancy may also pertain to perseverance, so 
that one may be called persevering through 
not desisting on account of delays, and con- 
stant through not desisting on account of any 
other obstacles. 

Those that are mentioned by Andronicus 
seem to amount to the same as the above. 
For with Tully and Macrobius he mentions 
perseverance and magnificence, and with Ma- 
crobius, magnanimity. Strength of will is the 
same as patience or forbearance, for he says 
that strength oj will is a habit that makes 
one ready to attempt what ought to be at- 
tempted, and to endure ivhat reason says 
should be endured — i.e. good courage seems to 
be the same as assurance, for he defines it as 
strength of soul in the accomplishment of its 
purpose. Manliness is apparently the same as 
confidence, for he says that manliness is a 
habit of self-sufficiency in matters of virtue. 
Besides magnificence he mentions dvhQayafifa, 
i.e. manly goodness which we may render 
strenuousness. For magnificence consists not 
only in being constant in the accomplishment 
of great deeds, which belongs to constancy, 
but also in bringing a certain manly prudence 
and solicitude to that accomplishment, and 
this belongs to uvhQaya-fiia, strenuousness: 
wherefore he saj'S that dySpayaflia is the 
virtue of a man, whereby he thinks out profit- 
able works. 

Accordingly it is evident that all these parts 
may be reduced to the four principal parts 
mentioned by Tully. 

Reply Ob). 7. The five mentioned by Aris- 
totle fall short of the true notion of virtue, 
for though they concur in the act of fortitude, 
they differ as to motive, as stated above 
(Q. 123; A. 1, ad 2) ; wherefore they are not 
reckoned parts but modes of fortitude. 
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QUESTION 129 
Of Magnanimity" 

(In Eight Articles) 

We must now consider each of the parts of stitute magnanimity, of which Aristotle treats, 
fortitude, including, however, the other parts Accordingly vve shall consider (1) Magnanim- 
under those mentioned by Tully, with the ex- ity: (2) iMagnificence ; (3) Patience; (4) Per- 
ception of confidence, for which we shall sub- severance. As regards the first we shall treat 
* Not in the ordinary restricted sense, but as explained by the author. 
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(1) of magnanimity; (2) of its contrary vices. 

Under the first head there are eight points 
of inquiry: (1) Whether magnanimity is 
about honors? (2j Whether magnanimity is 
only about great honors? Whether it is 
a virtue ? f 4 ) \^'hether it is a special virtue ? 
(5) Whether it is a part of fortitude? (6J Of 
its relation to confidence: (7j Of its relation 
to assurance: (8) Of its relation to goods of 
fortune. 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether Magnanimity Is About Honors? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that magnanimity is 
not about honors. For magnanimity is in the 
irascible faculty, as its very name shows, since 
magnanimity signifies greatness of mind, and 
mind denotes the irascible part, as appears 
from De Anima iii. 42, where the Philosopher 
says that in the sensitive appetite are desire 
and mind, i.e. the concupiscible and irascible 
parts. But honor is a concupiscible good since 
it is the reward of virtue. Therefore it seems 
that magnanimity is not about honors. 

Ob}. 2. Further, since magnanimity is a 
moral virtue, it must needs be about either 
passions or operations. Now it is not about 
operations, for then it would be a part of 
justice: whence it follows that it is about 
passions. But honor is not a passion. There- 
fore magnanimity is not about honors. 

Ob}. 3. Further, the nature of magnanimity 
seems to regard pursuit rather than avoidance, 
for a man is said to be magnanimous because 
he tends to great things. But the virtuous 
are praised not for desiring honors, but for 
shunning them. Therefore magnanimity is not 
about honors. 

On the contrary. The Philosopher says 
(Ethic, iv. 3) that magnanimity is about honor 
and dishonor. 

1 answer that. Magnanimity by its very 
name denotes stretching forth of the mind 
to great things. Now virtue bears a relation- 
ship to two things, first to the matter about 
which is the field of its activity, secondly to 
its proper act, which consists in the right use 
of such matter. .-Vnd since a virtuous habit 
is denominated chiefly from its act, a man is 
said to be magnanimous chiefly because he 
is minded to do some great act. 

Now an act may be called great in two 
ways: in one wmy proportionately, in another 
absolutely. An act may be called great pro- 
portionately, even if it consist in the use of 
some small or ordinary thing, if, for instance, 
one make a very good use of it: but an act is 
simply and absolutely great when it consists 
in the best use of the greatest thing. 
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The things which come into man’s use are 
external things, and among these honor is the 
greatest simply, both becau.se it is the most 
akin to virtue, since it is an attestation to a 
person's virtue, as stated above (Q. 103, 
W. 1, 2) ; and because it is offered to God 
and to the best; and again because, in order 
to obtain honor even as to avoid shame, men 
set aside all other things. Now’ a man is said 
to be magnanimous in respect of things that 
are great absolutely and simply, just as a 
man is said to be brav’e in respect of things 
that are difficult simply. It follow’s therefore 
that magnanimity is about honors. 

Reply Obj. 1. Good and evil absolutely 
considered regard the concupiscible faculty, 
but in so far as the aspect of difficult is added, 
they belong to the irascible. Thus it is that 
magnanimity regards honor, inasmuch, to wit, 
as honor has the aspect of something great or 
difficult. 

Reply Obj. 2. Although honor is neither 
a passion nor an operation, yet it is the object 
of a passion, namely hope, which tends to a 
difficult good. Wherefore magnanimity is im- 
mediately about the passions of hope, and 
mediately about honor as the object of hope: 
even so, we have stated (Q. 123, 4. 5) 

with regard to fortitude that it is about dan- 
gers of death in so far as they are the object 
of fear and daring. 

Reply Obj. 3. Those are worthy of praise 
who despise riches in such a wmy as to do 
nothing unbecoming in order to obtain them, 
nor have too great a desire for them. If, how’- 
ever, one were to despise honors so as not to 
care to do w’hat is worthy of honor, this would 
be deserving of blame. .Accordingly magna- 
nimity is about honors in the sense that a man 
strives to do what is deserving of honor, yet 
not so as to think much of the honor accorded 
by man. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether Magnanimity Is Essentially 
about Great Honors? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that magnanimity is 
not essentially about great honors. For the 
proper matter of magnanimity is honor, as 
stated above (A. 1). But great and little are 
accidental to honor. Therefore it is not es- 
sential to magnanimity to be about great 
honors. 

Obj. 2. Further, just as magnanimity is 
about honor, so is meekness about anger. But 
it is not essential to meekness to be about 
either great or little anger. Therefore neither 
is it essential to magnanimity to be about 
great honor. 

Obj. 3. Further, small honor is less aloof 
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from great honor than is dishonor. But mag- 
nanimity is well ordered in relation to dis- 
honor, and consequently in relation to small 
honors also. Therefore it is not only about 
great honors. 

On the contrary. The Philosopher says 
(Ethic, ii. 7) that magnanimity is about great 
honors. 

I answer that, According to the Philosopher 
(Phys. vii. 17, 18), virtue is a perfection, and 
by this we are to understand the perfection 
of a power, and that it regards the extreme 
limit of that power, as stated in de Coelo 

i. 116. Now the perfection of a power is not 
perceived in every operation of that power, 
but in such operations as are great or diffi- 
cult: for every power, however imperfect, can 
extend to ordinary and trifling operations. 
Hence it is essential to a virtue to be about 
the difficult and the good, as stated in Ethic. 

ii. 3. 

Now the difficult and the good (which 
amount to the same) in an act of virtue may 
be considered from two points of view. First, 
from the point of view of reason, in so far 
as it is difficult to find and establish the 
rational means in some particular matter: 
and this difficulty is found only in the act of 
intellectual virtues, and also of justice. The 
other difficulty is on the part of the matter, 
which may involve a certain opposition to the 
moderation of reason, which moderation has 
to be applied thereto: and this difficulty re- 
gards chiefly the other moral virtues, which 
are about the passions, because the passions 
resist reason as Dionysius states ( Div. Nom. 
iv. 4). 

Now as regards the passions it is to be 
observed that the greatness of this power of 
resistance to reason arises chiefly in some 
cases from the passions themselves, and in 
others from the things that are the objects 
of the passions. The passions themselves have 
no great power of resistance, unless they be 
violent, because the sensitive appetite, which 
ic the seat of the passions, is naturally subject 
to reason. Hence the resisting virtues that are 
about these passions regard only that which 
is great in such passions : thus fortitude is 
about very great fear and daring ; temperance 
about the concupiscence of the greatest pleas- 
ures, and likewise meekness about the greatest 
anger. On the other hand, some passions have 
great power of resistance to reason arising 
from the external things themselves that are 
the objects of those passions: such are the 
love or desire of money or of honor. .And for 
these it is necessary to have a virtue not only 
regarding that which is greatest in those pas- 
sions, but also about that which is ordinary 
or little: because things external, though they 
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be little, are very desirable, as being necessary 
for human life. Hence with regard to the 
desire of money there are two virtues, one 
about ordinary or little sums of money, namely 
liberality, and another about large sums of 
money, namely magnificence. 

In like manner there are two virtues about 
honors, one about ordinary honors. This vir- 
tue has no name, but is denominated by its 
extremes, which are cpdonpia, i.e. love of 
honor, and dcpiAoTipia, i.e. without love of 
honor : for sometimes a man is commended for 
loving honor, and sometimes for not caring 
about it, in so far, to wit, as both these things 
ma}^ be done in moderation. But with regard 
to great honors there is magnanimity. Where- 
fore we must conclude that the proper matter 
of magnanimity is great honor, and that a 
magnanimous man tends to such things as 
are deserving of honor. 

Reply Obj. 1. Great and little are acci- 
dental to honor considered in itself : but they 
make a great difference in their relation to 
reason, the mode of which has to be observed 
in the use of honor, for it is much more diffi- 
cult to observe it in great than in little honors. 

Reply Ob']. 2. in anger and other matters 
only that which is greatest presents any no- 
table difficulty, and about this alone is there 
any need of a virtue. It is different with riches 
and honors which are things existing outside 
the soul. 

Reply Ob'). 3. He that makes good use of 
great things is much more able to make good 
use of little things. Accordingly the magnani- 
mous man looks upon great honors as a thing 
of which he is worthy, or even little honors 
as something he deserves, because, to wit, man 
cannot sufficiently honor virtue which deserves 
to be honored by God. Hence he is not uplifted 
by great honors, because he does not deem 
them above him ; rather does he despise them, 
and much more such as are ordinary or little. 
In like manner he is not cast down by dis- 
honor, but despises it, since he recognizes that 
he does not deserve it. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether Magnanimity Is a Virtue? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that magnanimity is 
not a virtue. For every moral virtue observes 
the mean. But magnanimity observes not the 
mean but the greater extreme: because the 
magnanimous man deems himself worthy of 
the greatest things (Ethic, iv. 3). Therefore 
magnanimity is not a virtue. 

Obj. 2. Further, he that has one virtue has 
them all, as stated above (I-II, Q. 65, A. 1). 
But one may have a virtue without having 
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magnanimity ; since the Philosopher says 
(Ethic, iv. 3) that tohosoevcr is worthy oj 
little things and deems himself worthy of 
them, is temperate, but he is not magnani- 
mous. Therefore magnanimity is not a virtue. 

Ob). 3. Furthei-j Virtue is a good quality 
oj the mind, as stated above (I-II, Q. 55, A. 4). 
But magnanimity implies certain dispositions 
of the body : for the Philosopher says ( Ethic. 
iv. 3) of a magnanimous man that his gait is 
slow, his voice deep, and his utterance calm. 
Therefore magnanimity is not a virtue. 

Ob). 4. Further, no virtue is opposed to 
another virtue. But magnanimitj^ is opposed 
to humility, since the magnanimous deems 
himself worthy of great things, and despises 
others, according to Ethic, iv. (loc. cit.). 
Therefore magnanimity is not a virtue. 

Ob). 5. Further, the properties of every 
virtue are praiseworthy. But magnanimity 
has certain properties that call for blame. 
For, in the first place, the magnanimous is 
unmindful of favors ; secondly, he is remiss 
and slow of action ; thirdly, he employs irony* 
towards many: fourthly, he is unable to as- 
sociate with others ; fifthly, because he holds 
to the barren things rather than to those that 
are fruitful. Therefore magnanimity is not a 
virtue. 

On the contrary, It is written in praise of 
certain men (2 INIachab. xv. 18) : Nicanor 
hearing of the valor of Judas’ companions, 
and the greatness oj courage (animi magni- 
tudinem ) with which they fought for their 
country, was afraid to try the matter by the 
sword. Now, only deeds of virtue are worthy 
of praise. Therefore magnanimity which con- 
sists in greatness of courage is a virtue. 

/ answer that. The essence of human virtue 
consists in safeguarding the good of reason in 
human affairs, for this is man’s proper good. 
iSiow among external human things honors 
take precedence of all others, as stated above 
(A. 1: I-II, Q. 11, A. 2, Ob). 3). Therefore 
magnanimity, which observes the mode of rea- 
son in great honors, is a virtue. 

Reply Ob). 1. As the Philosopher again 
says (Ethic, iv. 3), the magnanimous in point 
of quantity goes to extremes, in so far as he 
tends to what is greatest, but in the matter 
of becomingness, he follows the mean, because 
he tends to the greatest things according to 
reason, for he deems himself worthy in ac- 
cordance with his worth (ibid.), since his aims 
do not surpass his deserts. 

Reply Ob). 2. The mutual connection of 
the virtues does not apply to their acts, as 
though every one were competent to practice 
the acts of all the virtues. Wherefore the act 
of magnanimity is not becoming to every vir- 

* Cf. Q. 113. 1 Douay, The malignant is brought 
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tuous man, but only to great men. On the 
other hand, as regards the principles of virtue, 
namely prudence and grace, all virtues are 
connected together, since their habits reside 
together in the soul, either in act or by way 
of a proximate disposition thereto. Thus it is 
possible for one to whom the act of magna- 
nimity is not competent, to have the habit 
of magnanimity, whereby he is disposed to 
practice that act if it were competent to him 
according to his state. 

Reply Ob). 3. The movements of the body 
are dift'erentiated according to the different 
apprehensions and emotions of the soul. And 
so it happens that to magnanimity there ac- 
crue certain fixed accidents by vray of bodily 
movements. For quickness of movement re- 
sults from a man being intent on many things 
which he is in a hurry to accomplish, whereas, 
the magnanimous is intent only on great 
things ; these are few and require great atten- 
tion, wherefore they call for slow movement. 
Likewise shrill and rapid speaking is chiefly 
competent to those who are quick to quarrel 
about anything, and this becomes not the 
magnanimous who are busy only about great 
things. And just as these dispositions of 
bodily movements are competent to the mag- 
nanimous man according to the mode of his 
emotions, so too in those who are naturally 
disposed to magnanimity these conditions are 
found naturally. 

Reply Ob). 4. There is in man something 
great which he possesses through the gift of 
God : and something defective which accrues 
to him through the weakness of nature. Ac- 
cordingly magnanimity makes a man deem 
himself worthy of great things in considera- 
tion of the gifts he holds from God : thus if 
his soul is endowed w'ith great virtue, magna- 
nimity makes him tend to perfect works of 
virtue ; and the same is to be said of the use 
of any other good, such as science or external 
fortune. On the other hand, humility makes 
a man think little of himself in consideration 
of his own deficiency, and magnanimity makes 
him despise others in so far as they fall away 
from God’s gifts: since he does not think so 
much of others as to do anything wrong for 
their sake. Yet humility makes us honor 
others and esteem them better than ourselves, 
in so far as we see some of God’s gifts in them. 
Hence it is written of the just man (Ps. 
xiv. 4) : In his sight a vile person is con- 
temned, \ which indicates the contempt of 
magnanimity, but he honoreth them that fear 
the Lord, which points to the reverential bear- 
ing of humility. It is therefore evident that 
magnanimity and humility are not contrary to 
one another, although they seem to tend in 
to nothing, but he glorificth, etc. 
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contrary directions, because they proceed ac- 
cording to different considerations. 

Reply Obj. 5. These properties in so far 
as they belong to a magnanimous man call not 
for blame, but for very great praise. For in 
the first place, when it is said that the mag- 
nanimous is not mindful of those from whom 
he has received favors, this points to the fact 
that he takes no pleasure in accepting favors 
from others unless he repay them with yet 
greater favor; this belongs to the perfection 
of gratitude, in the act of which he wishes to 
excel, even as in the acts of other virtues. 
Again, in the second place, it is said that he 
is remiss and slow of action, not that he is 
lacking in doing what becomes him, but be- 
cause he does not busy himself with all kinds 
of works, but only with great works, such as 
are becoming to him. He is also said, in the 
third place, to employ irony, not as opposed 
to truth, and so as either to say of himself 
vile things that are not true, or deny of him- 
self great things that are true, but because 
he does not disclose all his greatness, especi- 
ally to the large number of those who are 
beneath him, since, as also the Philosopher 
says (Ethic, iv. 3), it belongs to a magnani- 
mous man to be great towards persons of dig- 
nity and affluence, and unassuming towards 
the middle class. In the fourth place, it is said 
that he cannot associate with others; this 
means that he is not at home with others than 
his friends; because he altogether shuns flat- 
tery and hypocrisy, which belong to littleness 
of mind. But he associates with all, both great 
and little, according as he ought, as stated 
above (ad 1). It is also said, fifthly, that he 
prefers to have barren things, not indeed any, 
but good, i.e. virtuous; for in all things he 
prefers the virtuous to the useful, as being 
greater: since the useful is sought in order 
to supply a defect which is inconsistent with 
magnanimity. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether Magnanimity Is a Special Virtue? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that magnanimity 
is not a special virtue. For no special virtue 
is operative in every virtue. But the Philoso- 
pher states (Ethic, iv. 3) that whatever is 
great in each virtue belongs to the magnani- 
mous. Therefore magnanimity is not a special 
virtue. 

Obj. 2. Further, the acts of different vir- 
tues are not ascribed to any special virtue. 
But the acts of different virtues are ascribed 
to the magnanimous man. For it is stated in 
Ethic, iv. (loc. cit.) that it belongs to the mag- 
nanimous not to avoid reproof (which is an 
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act of prudence), nor to act unjustly (which 
is an act of justice), that he is ready to do 
favors (which is an act of charity), that he 
gives his services readily (which is an act of 
liberality), that he is truthful (which is an act 
of truthfulness), and that he is not given to 
complaining (w'hich is an act of patience). 
Therefore magnanimity is not a special virtue. 

Obj. 3. Further, every virtue is a special 
ornament of the soul, according to the saying 
of Isaias (Ixi. 10), He hath clothed me with 
the garments of salvation, and afterwards he 
adds, and as a bride adorned with her jewels. 
But magnanimity is the ornament of all the 
virtues, as stated in Ethic, iv. Therefore mag- 
nanimity is a general virtue. 

On the contrary, The Philosopher (Ethic. 
ii. 7) distinguishes it from the other virtues. 

I answer that, As stated above (Q. 123, 
A. 2), it belongs to a special virtue to establish 
the mode of reason in a determinate matter. 
Now magnanimity establishes the mode of rea- 
son in a determinate matter, namely honors, 
as stated above (A.A.. 1, 2) : and honor, con- 
sidered in itself, is a special good, and ac- 
cordingly magnanimity considered in itself is a 
special virtue. 

Since, however, honor is the reward of every 
virtue, as stated above (Q. 103, A. 1, ad 2), 
it follows that by reason of its matter it re- 
gards all the virtues. 

Reply Obj. 1. Magnanimity is not about 
any kind of honor, but great honor. Now, 
as honor is due to virtue, so great honor is 
due to a great deed of virtue. Hence it is that 
the magnanimous is intent on doing great 
deeds in every virtue, in so far, to wit, as he 
tends to what is worthy of great honors. 

Reply Obj. 2. Since the magnanimous tends 
to great things, it follows that he tends chiefly 
to things that involve a certain excellence, 
and shuns those that imply defect. Now it 
savors of excellence that a man is beneficent, 
generous and grateful. Wherefore he shows 
himself ready to perform actions of this kind, 
but not as acts of the other virtues. On the 
other hand, it is a proof of defect, that a man 
thinks so much of certain external goods or 
evils, that for their sake he abandons and 
gives up justice or any virtue whatever. Again, 
all concealment of the truth indicates a defect, 
since it seems to be the outcome of fear. Also 
that a man be given to complaining denotes a 
defect, because by so doing the mind seems 
to give way to external evils. Wherefore these, 
and like things the magnanimous man avoids 
under a special aspect, inasmuch as they ard 
contrary to his excellence or greatness. 

Reply Obj. 3. Every virtue derives from its 
species a certain luster or adornment which 
is proper to each virtue:- but further adorn- 
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ment results from the very greatness of a 
virtuous deed, through magnanimit}' which 
makes all virtues greater as stated in Ethic. 
iv..3. 

FIFTH ARTICLE 

Whether Magnanimity Is a Part of Fortitude? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that magnanimity is 
not a part of fortitude. For a thing is not a 
part of itself. But magnanimity appears to 
be the same as fortitude. For Seneca says 
(De Qiiat. Virtut.): If magnanimity, which 
is also called fortitude, be in thy soid, thou 
shall live in great assurance: and Fully says 
(De Offic. i): If a man is brave we expect him 
to be magnanimous, truth-loving, and far re- 
moved from deception. Therefore magnanim- 
ity is not a part of fortitude. 

Obj. 2. Further, the Philosopher (Ethic. 
i\’. 3) sa 3 ’s that a magnanimous man is not 
cpiJLOv.ivhuvo:;, that is, a lover of danger. But 
it belongs to a brave man to expose himself 
to danger. Therefore magnanimity has nothing 
in common with fortitude so as to be called a 
part thereof. 

Obj. 3. Further, magnanimity regards the 
great in things to be hoped for. whereas forti- 
tude regards the great in things to be feared 
or dared. But good is of more import than 
evil. Therefore magnanimity is a more im- 
portant virtue than fortitude. Therefore it is 
not a part thereof. 

On the contrary, Macrobius (De Somn. 
Scip. i) and Andronicus reckon magnanimity 
as a part of fortitude. 

1 answer that, As stated above (I-II, Q. 61, 
A. 3), a principal virtue is one to which it 
belongs to establish a general mode of virtue 
in a principal matter. Now one of the general 
modes of virtue is firmness of mind, because 
a firm standing is necessary in every virtue, 
according to Ethic, ii. And this is chiefly 
commended in those virtues that tend to some- 
thing difficult, in which it is most difficult to 
preserve firmness. Wherefore the more diffi- 
cult it is to stand firm in some matter of 
difficulty, the more principal is the virtue 
which makes the mind firm in that matter. 

Now it is more difficult to stand firm in 
dangers of death, wherein fortitude confirms 
the mind, than in hoping for or obtaining the 
greatest goods, wherein the mind is confirmed 
by magnanimity, for, as man loves his life 
above all things, so does he fly from dangers 
of death more than any others. Accordingly 
it is clear that magnanimity agrees with for- 
titude in confirming the mind about some 
difficult matter; but it falls short thereof, in 
that it confirms the mind about a matter 
wherein it is easier to stand firm. Hence mag- 
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nammity is reckoned a part of fortitude, be- 
cause it is annexed thereto as secondary to 
principal. 

Reply Obj. 1. As the Philo'sopher says 
(Ethic. V. 1, 3), to lack evil is looked upon as 
a good, wherefore not to be overcome by a 
grievous evil, such as the danger of death, is 
looked upon as though it were the obtaining 
of a great good, the former belonging to forti- 
tude, and the latter to magnanimity: in this 
sense fortitude and magnanimity may be con- 
sidered as identical. Since, however, there is 
a difference as regards the difficulty on the 
part of either of the aforesaid, it follows that 
properly speaking magnanimity, according to 
the Philosopher (Ethic, ii. 7), is a distinct 
virtue from fortitude. 

Reply Obj. 2. man is said to love danger 
when he e.xposes himself to all kinds of dan- 
gers, which seems to be the mark of one who 
thinks many the same as great. This is con- 
trary to the nature of a magnanimous man. for 
no one seemingly exposes himself to danger 
for the sake of a thing that he does not deem 
great. But for things that are truly great, a 
magnanimous man is most ready to expose 
himself to danger, since he does something 
great in the act of fortitude, even as in the 
acts of the other virtues. Hence the Philoso- 
pher says (ibid.) that the magnanimous man 
is not uixoov.ivfnu'O', i.e. endangering himself 
for small things, but !.ifvaAov.ivhuvoc, i.e. en- 
dangering himself for great things. .\nd Sen- 
eca says (De Quat. Virtut.): Thou wilt be 
magnanimous if thou neither seekest dangers 
like a rash man, nor fearest them like a cow- 
ard. For nothing makes the soul a coward 
save the consciousness of a wicked life. 

Reply Obj. 3. Evil as such is to be avoided ; 
and that one has to withstand it is accidental, 
in so far, to wit, as one has to suffer an evil 
in order to safeguard a good. But good as 
such is to be desired, and that one avoids it 
is only accidental, in so far, to wut, as it is 
deemed to surpass the ability of the one who 
desires it. Now that which is so essentially is 
always of more account than that which is so 
accidentally. Wherefore the difficult in evil 
things is always more opposed to firmness of 
mind than the difficult in good things. Hence 
the virtue of fortitude takes precedence of 
the virtue of magnanimity. For though good 
is simply of more import than evil, evil is of 
more import in this particular respect. 

SIXTH ARTICLE 

Whether Confidence Belongs to Mognonimity? 

We proceed thus to the Sixth Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that confidence does 
not belong to magnanimity. For a man may 
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have assurance not only in himself, but also 
in another, according to 2 Cor. iii. 4, 5, Such 
confidence we have, through Christ towards 
God, not that we are sufficient to think any- 
thing of ourselves, as of ourselves. But this 
seems inconsistent with the idea of magna- 
nimity. Therefore confidence does not belong 
to magnanimity. 

Obj. 2. Further, confidence seems to be 
opposed to fear, according to Isa. xii. 2, / will 
deal confidently and will not fear. But to be 
without fear seems more akin to fortitude. 
Therefore confidence also belongs to fortitude 
rather than to magnanimity. 

Ohj. 3. Further, reward is not due except 
to virtue. But a reward is due to confidence, 
according to Heb. iii. 6, where it is said that 
we are the house of Christ, if we hold fast the 
confidence and glory of hope unto the end. 
Therefore confidence is a virtue distinct from 
magnanimity; and this is confirmed by the 
fact that Macrobius enumerates it with mag- 
nanimity (In Somn. Scip. i). 

On the contrary, Tully ( De Suv. Rhet. ii) 
seems to substitute confidence for magnanim- 
ity, as stated above in the preceding Question 
(ad 6) and in the prologue to this. 

1 answer that. Confidence takes its name 
from fides (faith) : and it belongs to faith to 
believe something and in somebody. But con- 
fidence belongs to hope, according to Job xi. 
18, Thou shalt have confidence, hope being 
set before thee. Wherefore confidence appar- 
ently denotes chiefly that a man derives hope 
through believing the word of one who prom- 
ises to help him. Since, however, faith signifies 
also a strong opinion, and since one may come 
to have a strong opinion about something, not 
only on account of another’s statement, but 
also on account of something we observe in 
another, it follows that confidence may denote 
the hope of having something, which hope we 
conceive through observing something either 
in oneself — for instance, through observing 
that he is healthy, a man is confident that he 
will live long ; or in another, for instance, 
through observing that another is friendly to 
him and powerful, a man is confident that he 
will receive help from him. 

Now it has been stated above (A. I, ad 2) 
that magnanimity is chiefly about the hope 
of something difficult. Wherefore, since con- 
fidence denotes a certain strength of hope 
arising from some observation which gives 
one a strong opinion that one will obtain a 
certain good, it follows that confidence be- 
longs to magnanimity. 

Reply Obj. 1. As the Philosopher says 
(Ethic, iv. 3), it belongs to the magnanimous 
to need nothing, for need is a mark of the 
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deficient. But this is to be understood accord- 
ing to the mode of a man, hence he adds or 
scarcely anything. For it surpasses man to 
need nothing at all. For every man needs, first, 
the Divine assistance, secondly, even human 
assistance, since man is naturally a social ani- 
mal, for he is sufficient by himself to provide 
for his own life. Accordingly, in so far as he 
needs others, it belongs to a magnanimous 
man to have confidence in others, for it is also 
a point of excellence in a man that he should 
have at hand those who are able to be of 
service to him. And in so far as his own ability 
goes, it belongs to a magnanimous man to be 
confident in himself. 

Reply Obj. 2. As stated above (I-II, Q. 23, 
A. 2 : Q. 40, A. 4), when we were treating of 
the passions, hope is directly opposed to de- 
spair, because the latter is about the same 
object, namely good. But as regards contra- 
riety of objects it is opposed to fear, because 
the latter’s object is evil. Now confidence de- 
notes a certain strength of hope, wherefore 
it is opposed to fear even as hope is. Since, 
however, fortitude properly strengthens a man 
in respect of evil, and magnanimity in respect 
of the obtaining of good, it follows that con- 
fidence belongs more properly to magnanimity 
than to fortitude. Yet because hope causes 
daring, which belongs to fortitude, it follows 
in consequence that confidence pertains to 
fortitude. 

Reply Obj. 3. Confidence, as stated above, 
denotes a certain mode of hope : for confidence 
is hope strengthened by a strong opinion. Now 
the mode applied to an affection may call for 
commendation of the act, so that it become 
meritorious, yet it is not this that draws it to 
a species of virtue, but its matter. Hence, 
properly speaking, confidence cannot denote 
a virtue, though it may denote the conditions 
of a virtue. For this reason it is reckoned 
among the parts of fortitude, not as an an- 
nexed virtue, except as indentified with mag- 
nanimity by Tully (loc. cit.), but as an inte- 
gral part, as stated in the preceding Question 

SEVENTH ARTJCLE 

Whether Security Belongs to Magnanimity? 

We proceed thus to the Seventh Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that security does 
not belong to magnanimity. For security, as 
stated above (Q. 128, ad 6), denotes freedom 
from the disturbance of fear. But fortitude 
does this most effectively. Wherefore security 
is seemingly the same as fortitude. But forti- 
tude does not belong to magnanimity; rather 
the reverse is the case. Neither therefore does 
security belong to magnanimity. 
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Obj. 2. Further, Isidore says (Etym. x) 
that a man is said to be secure because he is 
without care. But this seems to be contrary to 
virtue, which has a care for honorable things, 
according to 2 Tim. ii. 15, Carefully study 
to present thyself approved unto God. There- 
fore security does not belong to magnanimity, 
which does great things in all the virtues. 

Obj. 3. Further, virtue is not its own re- 
ward. But securitj’ is accounted the reward 
of virtue, according to Job xi. 14, 18, If thou 
wilt put away from thee the iniquity that is 
in thy hand . . . being buried thou shalt sleep 
secure. Therefore security does not belong to 
magnanimity or to any other virtue, as a part 
thereof. 

On the contrary, Tully says (De Offic. i) 
under the heading: Magnanimity consists of 
two things, that it belongs to magnanimity to 
give way neither to a troubled mind, nor to 
man, 7ior to fortune. But a man’s security 
consists in this. Therefore security belongs 
to magnanimity. 

1 answer that, As the Philosopher says 
(Rhet. ii. 5), fear makes a man take counsel, 
because, to wit .he takes care to avoid what 
he fears. Now security takes its name from 
the removal of this care, of which fear is the 
cause : wherefore security denotes perfect free- 
dom of the mind from fear, just as confidence 
denotes strength of hope. Now, as hope di- 
rectly belongs to ma.gnanimity, so fear directly 
regards fortitude. Wherefore as confidence be- 
longs immediately to magnanimity, so security 
belongs immediately to fortitude. 

It must be observed, however, that as hope 
is the cause of daring, so is fear the cause of 
despair, as stated above when we were treat- 
ing of the passion (I-II, Q. 45, A. 2). Where- 
fore as confidence belongs indirectly to forti- 
tude, in so far as it makes use of daring, so 
security belongs indirectly to magnanimity, 
in so far as it banishes despair. 

Reply Obj. 1. Fortitude is chiefly com- 
mended, not because it banishes fear, which 
belongs to security, but because it denotes a 
firmness of mind in the matter of the passion. 
WTerefore security is not the same as forti- 
tude, but is a condition thereof. 

Reply Obj. 2. Not all security is worthy of 
praise but onl}' when one puts care aside, as 
one ought, and in things when one should not 
fear : in this way it is a condition of fortitude 
and of magnanimity. 

Reply ^ Obj. 3. There is in the virtues a 
certain likeness to, and participation of, future 
happiness, as stated above (I-II. Q. 5, AA. 3, 
p. Hence nothing hinders a certain security 
from being a^ condition of a virtue, although 
perfect security belongs to virtue’s reward. 
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EIGHTH ARTICLE 
Whether Goods of Fortune Conduce to Magnanimity? 

We proceed thus to the Eighth Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that goods of fortune 
do not conduce to magnanimity. For accord- 
ing to Seneca (De Ira i: De vita beata xvi) ; 
virtue suffices for itself. Now magnanimity 
makes every virtue great, as stated above 
(A. 4, ad 3). Therefore goods of fortune do 
not conduce to magnanimity. 

Obj. 2. Further, no virtuous man despises 
what is helpful to him. But the magnanimous 
man despises whatever pertains to goods of 
fortune: for Tully says (De Offic. i) under the 
heading : Magnanimity consists of two things, 
that a great soul is commended for despising 
external things. Therefore a magnanimous 
man is not helped by goods of fortune. 

Obj. 3. Further, Tully adds (ibid.) that 
it belongs to a great soul so to bear what 
seems troublesome, as nowise to depart from 
his natural estate, or from the dignity of a 
wise man. And -A.ristotle says (Ethic, iv. 3) 
that a magnanimous man does not grieve at 
misfortune. Now troubles and misfortunes are 
opposed to goods of fortune, for every one 
grieves at the loss of what is helpful to him. 
Therefore external goods of fortune do not 
conduce to magnanimity. 

On the contrary, The Philosopher says 
(Ethic, iv. 3) that good fortune seems to con- 
duce to magnanimity. 

I answer that. As stated above (A. 1), mag- 
nanimity regards two things: honor as its 
matter, and the accomplishment of something 
great as its end. Now goods of fortune con- 
duce to both these things. For since honor is 
conferred on the virtuous, not only by the 
wise, but also by the multitude who hold these 
goods of fortune in the highest esteem, the 
result is that they show greater honor to those 
who possess goods of fortune. Likewise goods 
of fortune are useful organs or instruments of 
virtuous deeds : since we can easily accomplish 
things by means of riches, power and friends. 
Hence it is evident that goods of fortune con- 
duce to magnanimity. 

Reply Obj. 1. Virtue is said to be sufficient 
for itself, because it can be without even these 
external goods : yet it needs them in order to 
act more expeditiously. 

Reply Obj. 2. The magnanimous man de- 
spises external goods, inasmuch as he does not 
think them so great as to be bound to do any- 
thing unbecoming for their sake. Yet he does 
not despise them, but that he esteems them 
useful for the accomplishment of virtuous 
deeds. 

Reply Obj. 3. If a man does not think 
much of a thing, he is neither very joyful at 
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obtaining it, nor very grieved at losing it. 
Wherefore, since the magnanimous man does 
not think much of external goods, tliat is 


goods of fortune, he is neither much uplifted 
by them if he has them, nor much cast down 
by their loss. 


QUESTION 130 
Of Presumption 

(In Two Articles) 


We must now consider the vices opposed to 
magnanimity; and in the first place, those 
that are opposed thereto by excess. These are 
three, namely, presumption, ambition, and 
vainglory. Secondly, we shall consider pusil- 
lanimity which is opposed to it by way of 
deficiency. Under the first head there are two 
points of inquiry; (1) Whether presumption 
is a sin? (2) Whether it is opposed to mag- 
nanimity by excess? 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether Presumption Is a Sin? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that presumption is 
not a sin. For the Apostle says: Forgetting 
the things that are behind, / stretch forth 
(Vulg., — and stretching forth) myself to those 
that are before. But it seems to savor of pre- 
sumption that one should tend to what is 
above oneself. Therefore presumption is not 
a sin. 

Obj. 2. Further, the Philosopher says 
(Ethic. 1) we should not listen to those who 
would persuade us to relish human things be- 
cause we are men, or mortal things because we 
are mortal, but we should relish those that 
make us immortal: and (Met. i) that man 
should pursue divine things as far as possible. 
Now divine and immortal things are seem- 
ingly far above man. Since then presumption 
consists essentially in tending to what is above 
oneself, it seems that presumption is something 
praiseworthy, rather than a sin. 

Obj. 3. Further, the Apostle says (2 Cor. 
iii. 5) .• Not that we are sufficient to think any- 
thing of ourselves, as of ourselves. If then 
presumption, by wdiich one strives at that 
for which one is not sufficient, be a sin, it 
seems that man cannot lawfully even think of 
anything good: which is absurd. Therefore 
presumption is not a sin. 

On the contrary. It is written (Ecclus. 
xxxvii. 3): 0 wicked presumption, whence 
earnest thout and a gloss answers: From a 
creature’s evil will. Now all that comes of the 
root of an evil will is a sin. Therefore pre- 
sumption is a sin. 

7 answer that, Since whatever is according 


to nature, is ordered by the Divine Reason, 
which human reason ought to imitate, what- 
ever is done in accordance with human reason 
in opposition to the order established in gen- 
eral throughout natural things is vicious and 
sinful. Now it is established throughout all 
natural things, that every action is commen- 
surate -with the power of the agent, nor does 
any natural agent strive to do what exceeds 
its ability. Hence it is vicious and sinful, as 
being contrary to the natural ‘order, that any 
one should assume to do what is above his 
power : and this is what is meant by presump- 
tion, as its very name shows. Wherefore it is 
evident that presumption is a sin. 

Reply Obj. 1. Nothing hinders that which 
is above the active power of a natural thing, 
and yet not above the passive power of that 
same thing: thus the air is possessed of a 
passive power by reason of which it can be 
so changed as to obtain the action and move- 
ment of fire, which surpass the active power 
of air. Thus too it would be sinful and pre- 
sumptuous for a man while in a state of imper- 
fect virtue to attempt the immediate accom- 
plishment of what belongs to perfect virtue. 
But it is not presumptuous or sinful for a 
man to endeavor to advance towards perfect 
virtue. In this way the Apostle stretched him- 
self forth to the things that were before him, 
namely continually advancing forward. 

Reply Obj. 2. Divine and immortal things 
surpass man according to the order of nature. 
Yet man is possessed of a natural power, 
namely the intellect, whereby he can be united 
to immortal and Divine things. In this respect 
the Philosopher says that man ought to pur- 
sue immortal and divine things, not that he 
should do what it becomes God to do, but that 
he should be united to Him in intellect and 
will. 

Reply Obj. 3. .^s the Philosopher says 

(Ethic. III. 3), svhat wc can do by the help of 
others wc can do by ouselves in a sense. Hence 
since w’e can think and do good by the help 
of God, this is not altogether above our abil- 
ity. Hence it is not presumptuous for a man 
to attempt the accomplishment of a virtuous 
deed: but it would be presumptuous if one 
were to make the attempt without confidence 
in God’s assistance. 
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SECOND ART I CUE 

Whether Presumption Is Opposed to 
Magnanimity by Excess? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that presumption is 
not opposed to magnanimity by excess. For 
presumption is accounted a species of the sin 
against the Holy Ghost, as stated above 
(Q. 14, A. 2: Q. 21, A. 1). But the sin against 
the Holy Ghost is not opposed to magnanim- 
ity, but to charity. Heither therefore is pre- 
sumption opposed to magnanimity. 

Obj. 2. Further, it belongs to magnanimity 
that one should deem oneself worthy of great 
things. But a man is said to be presumptuous 
even if he deem himself worthy of small 
things, if they surpass his ability. Therefore 
presumption is not directly opposed to mag- 
nanimity. 

Obj. 3. Further, the magnanimous man 
looks upon external goods as little things, 
isow according to the Philosopher (Ethic. 
iv. 3), on account oj external jortnne the pre- 
sumptuous disdain and wrong others, because 
they deem external goods as something great. 
Therefore presumption is opposed to magna- 
nimity, not by excess, but only by deficiency. 

On the contrary, The Philosopher says 
(Ethic, ii. 7; iv. 3) that the vain man, i.e. a 
vaporer or a wind-bag, which with us denotes 
a presumptuous man, is opposed to the mag- 
nanimous man by excess. 

1 answer that. As stated above (Q. 129, 
A. 3, ad 1), magnanimity observes the means, 
not as regards the quantity of that to which it 
tends, but in proportion to our own ability: 
for it does not tend to anything greater than 
is becoming to us. 

Now the presumptuous man, as regards that 
to which he tends, does not exceed the mag- 
nanimous, but sometimes falls far short of 
him: but he does exceed in proportion to his 
own ability, whereas the magnanimous man 
does not exceed his. It is in this way that 
presumption is opposed to magnanimity by 
excess. 

Reply Obj. 1. It is not every presumption 
that is accounted a sin against the Holy 
Ghost, but that by which one contemns the 
Divine justice through inordinate confidence 


in the Divine mercy. The latter kind of pre- 
sumption, by reason of its matter, inasmuch, 
to wit, as it implies contempt of something 
Divine, is opposed to charity, or rather to the 
gift of fear, whereby we revere God. Never- 
theless, in so far as this contempt exceeds the 
proportion to one’s own ability, it can be 
opposed to magnanimity. 

Reply Obj. 2. Presumption, like magna- 
nimity, seems to tend to something great. For 
we are not, as a rule, wont to call a man pre- 
sumptuous for going beyond his powers in 
something small. If, however, such a man be 
called presumptuous, this kind of presumption 
is not opposed to magnanimity, but to that 
virtue which is about ordinary honor, as stated 
above (Q. 129, A. 2). 

Reply Obj. 3. No one attempts what is 
above his ability, except in so far as he deems 
his ability greater than it is. In this one may 
err in two ways. First only as regards quan- 
tity, as when a man thinks he has greater 
virtue, or knowledge, or the like, than he has. 
Secondly, as regards the kind of thing, as 
when he thinks himself great, and worthy of 
great things, by reason of something that does 
not make him so, for instance by reason of 
riches or goods of fortune. For, as the Phi- 
losopher says (Ethic, iv. 3), those who have 
these things without virtue, neither justly 
deem themselves worthy oj great things, nor 
are rightly called magnanimous . 

Again, the thing to which a man sometimes 
tends in excess of his ability, is sometimes in 
very truth something great, simply as in the 
case of Peter, whose intent was to suffer foi 
Christ, which has e.xceeded his power ; while 
sometimes it is something great, not simply, 
but only in the opinion of fools, such as wear- 
ing costly clothes, despising and wronging 
others. This savors of an excess of magnanim- 
ity, not in any truth, but in people’s opinion. 
Hence Seneca says (De Qtiat. Virtut.) that 
when magnanimity exceeds its measure, it 
makes a man high-handed, proud, haughty, 
restless, and bent on excelling in all things, 
whether in words or in deeds, without any 
considerations oj virtue. Thus it is evident 
that the presumptuous man sometimes falls 
short of the magnanimous in reality, although 
in appearance he surpasses him. 
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QUESTION 131 
Of Ambition 

(In Two Articles) 


We must now consider ambition: and under 
this head there are two points of inquiry: 
(1) Whether it is a sin? (2) Whether it is 
opposed to magnanimity by excess? 

FIRST ARTICLE 
Whether Ambition Is a Sin? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that ambition is not 
a sin. For ambition denotes the desire of 
honor. Now honor is in itself a good thing, 
and the greatest of external goods: wherefore 
those who care not for honor are reproved. 
Therefore ambition is not a sin; rather is it 
something deserving of praise, in so far as a 
good is laudably desired. 

Obj. 2. Further, anyone may, without sin, 
desire what is due to him as a reward. Now 
honor is the reward of virtue, as the Philoso- 
pher states (Ethic, i. 12; iv. 3; viii. 14). 
Therefore ambition of honor is not a sin. 

Obj. 3. Further, that which heartens a man 
to do good and disheartens him from doing 
evil, is not a sin. Now honor heartens men to 
do good and to avoid evil , thus the Philoso- 
pher says (Ethic, iii. 8) that with the bravest 
men, cowards are held in dishonor, and the 
brave in honor: and Tally says (De Tusc. 
Qucest. i) that honor fosters the arts. There- 
fore ambition is not a sin. 

On the contrary. It is written ( 1 Cor. 
xiii. 5) that charity is not ambitious, seeketh 
not her own. Now nothing is contrary to 
charity, except sin. Therefore ambition is a 
sin. 

I answer that, As stated above (Q. 103, 
AA. 1, 2), honor denotes reverence shown to 
a person in witness of his excellence. Now 
two things have to be considered with regard 
to man’s honor. The first is that a man has 
lot from himself the thing in which he excels, 
or this is, as it were, something Divine in 
lim, wherefore on this count honor is due 
irincipally, not to him but to God. The sec- 
)nd point that calls for observation is that 
he thing in which man excels is given to him 
ly God, that he may profit others thereby: 
therefore a man ought so far to be pleased 
hat others bear witness to his excellence, as 
his enables him to profit others. 

Now the desire of honor may be inordinate 
n three ways. First, when a man desires rec- 
igpition of an excellence which he has not: 
his is to desire more than his share of honor. 


Secondly, when a man desires honor for him- 
self without referring it to God. Thirdly, when 
a man’s appetite rests in honor itself, without 
referring it to the profit of others. Since then 
ambition denotes inordinate desire of honor, 
it is evident that it is always a sin. 

Reply Obj. 1. The desire for good should 
be regulated according to reason, and if it 
exceed this rule it will be sinful. In this way 
it is sinful to desire honor in disaccord with 
the order of reason. Now those are reproved 
who care not for honor in accordance with 
reason’s dictate that they should avoid what 
is contrary to honor. 

Reply Obj. 2. Honor is not the reward of 
virtue, as regards the virtuous man, in this 
sense that he should seek for it as his reward: 
since the reward he seeks is happiness, which 
is the end of virtue. But it is said to be the 
reward of virtue as regards others, who have 
nothing greater than honor whereby to reward 
the virtuous; which honor derives greatness 
from the very fact that it bears witness to 
virtue. Hence it is evident that it is not an 
adequate reward, as stated in Ethic, iv. 3. 

Reply Obj. 3. Just as some are heartened 
to do good and disheartened from doing evil, 
by the desire of honor, if this be desired in due 
measure; so, if it be desired inordinately, it 
may become to man an occasion of doing 
many evil things, as when a man cares not by 
what means he obtains honor. Wherefore 
Sallust says ( Catilin.) that the good as well 
as the wicked covet honors for themselves, 
but the one, i.e. the good, go about it in the 
right way, whereas the other, i.e. the wicked, 
through lack of the good arts, make use of 
deceit and falsehood. Yet they who, merely 
for the sake of honor, either do good or avoid 
evil, are not virtuous, according to the Phi- 
losopher (Ethic, iii. 8), where he says that 
they who do brave things for the sake of honor 
are not truly brave. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether Ambition Is Opposed to 
Mognonimity by Excess? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article ; — - 

Objection 1. It seems that ambition is not 
opposed to magnanimity by excess. For one 
mean has only one extreme opposed to it on 
the one side. Now presumption is opposed to 
magnanimity by excess as stated above 
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(Q. 130, A. 2). Therefore ambition is not op- 
posed to it by excess. 

Obj. 2. Further, magnanimity is about 
honors ; whereas ambition seems to regard 
positions of dignity; for it is written (2 hla- 
chab. iv. 7) that Jason ambitiously sought the 
high priesthood. Therefore ambition is not 
opposed to magnanimity. 

Obj. 3. Further, ambition seems to regard 
outward show: for it is written (Acts xxv. 27) 
that Agrippa and Berenice . . . with great 
pomp (ambit tone) . . . had entered into the 
hall of audience, and (2 Para. xvi. 14) that 
when Asa died they burned spices and . . . 
ointments over his body with very great pomp 
(ambitione). But magnanimity is not about 
outward show. Therefore ambition is not op- 
posed to magnanimity. 

On the contrary, Tully says (De Offic. i) 
that the more a man exceeds in magnanimity, 
the more he desires himself alone to dominate 
others. But this pertains to ambition. There- 
fore ambition denotes an excess of magnanim- 
ity. 

/ answer that, As stated above (A. 1), am- 
bition signifies inordinate love of honor. Now 
magnanimity is about honors and makes use 
of them in a becoming manner. Wherefore 
it is evident that ambition is opposed to mag- 
nanimity as the inordinate to that which is 
well ordered. 

Reply Obj. 1. Magnanimity regards two 
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things. It regards one as its end, in so far as 
it is some great deed that the magnanimous 
man attempts in proportion to his ability. In 
this way presumption is opposed to magna- 
nimity by excess: because the presumptuous 
man attempts great deeds beyond his ability. 
The other thing that magnanimity regards is 
its matter, viz. honor, of which it makes right 
use: and in this way ambition is opposed to 
magnanimity by excess. Nor is it impossible 
for one mean to be exceeded in various re- 
spects. 

Reply Obj. 2. Honor is due to those who 
are in a position of dignity, on account of a 
certain excellence of their estate: and accord- 
ingly inordinate desire for positions of dignity 
pertains to ambition. For if a man were to 
have an inordinate desire for a position of 
dignity, not for the sake of honor, but for the 
sake of a right use of a dignity exceeding his 
ability, he would not be ambitious but pre- 
sumptuous. 

Reply Obj. 3. The very solemnity of out- 
ward worship is a kind of honor, wherefore 
in such cases honor is wont to be shown. This 
is signified by the words of James (ii. 2, 3) : 
If there shall come into your assembly a man 
having a golden ring, in fine apparel, . . . and 
you . . . shall say to him: Sit thou here well, 
etc. Wherefore ambition does not regard out- 
ward worship, except in so far as this is a kind 
of honor. 
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QUESTION 132 
Of Vainglory 

(In Five Articles) 


We must now consider vainglory : under 
which head there are five points of inquiry: 

(1) Whether desire of glory is a sin? 

(2) Whether it is opposed to magnanimity? 

(3) Whether it is a mortal sin? (4) Whether 
it is a capital vice? (S) Of its daughters. 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether the Desire of Glory Is o Sin? 

Wc proceed thus to the First Article : — 
OLjtction 1. It seems that the desire of 
g'ory I's not a sin. For no one sins in being 
likened to God: in fact we are commanded 
(Eph. V. i) ; Be ye .. . followers of God, as 
most dear children. Now by seeking glory 
man seems to imitate God, Who seeks glory 
Irom men; wherefore it is written (Isa. xliii. 
6, 7) ; Bring My sons from afar, and My 


daughters from the ends of the earth. And 
every one that calleth on My name, I have 
created him for My glory. Therefore the 
desire for glory is not a sin. 

Obj. 2. Further, that which incites a man 
to do good is apparently not a sin. Now the 
desire of glory incites men to do good. For 
Tully says ( De Tusc. Queest. i) that glory 
inflames every man to strive his utmost: and 
in Holy Writ glory is promised for good works, 
according to Rom. ii. 7 : To them, indeed, who 
according to patience in good work . . . glory 
and honor.fi Therefore the desire for glory 
is not a sin. 

Ohf. 3. Further, Tully says (De Inv. 
Rhet. ii) that glory is consistent good report 
about a person, together with praise: and this 
comes to the same as what Augustine says 
(Contra Maximin. iii), viz. that glory is, as it 


* Practorium. The Vulgate has auditorium, but the meaning is the same. 

t Vulg render to every man according to his works, to them indeed who . . . seek glory at. 

honor and tncorruption, eternal life. 
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were, clear knowledge with praise. Now it is 
no sin to desire praiseworthy renown : indeed, 
it seems itself to call for praise, according to 
Ecclus. xli. 15, Take care oj a good name, and 
Rom. xii. 17, Providing good things not only 
in the sight of God, but also in the sight of 
all men. Therefore the desire of vainglory is 
not a sin. 

On the contrary, Augustine says {De Civ. 
Dei v) ; Pie is better advised who acknowl- 
edges that even the love oj praise is sinful. 

1 answer that. Glory signifies a certain clar- 
ity, wherefore Augustine says (Tract. Ixxxii, 
c, cxiv in Joan.) that to be glorified is the 
same as to be clarified. Now clarity and come- 
liness imply a certain display: wherefore the 
word glory properly denotes the display of 
something as regards its seeming comely in the 
sight of men, whether it be a bodily or a 
spiritual good. Since, however, that which is 
clear simply can be seen by many, and by those 
who are far away, it follows that the word 
glory properly denotes that somebody’s good 
is known and approved by many, according 
to the saying of Sallust (Catilin.) :* I must 
not boast while I am addressing one man. 

But if we take the word glory in a broader 
sense, it not only consists in the knowledge 
of many, but also in the knowledge of few, 
or of one, or of oneself alone, as when one 
considers one’s own good as being worthy of 
praise. Now it is not a sin to know and ap- 
prove one’s own good ; for it is written ( 1 Cor. 
li. 12) : Now we have received not the spirit 
of this world, but the Spirit that is of God, 
that we may know the things that are given us 
from God. Likewise it is not a sin to be will- 
ing to approve one’s own good works: for it 
is written (IMatth. v. 16) ; Let your light shine 
before men. Hence the desire for glory does 
not, of itself, denote a sin: but the desire for 
empty or vain glory denotes a sin: for it is 
sinful to desire anything vain, according to 
Ps. iv. 3, Why do you love vanity, and seek 
after lying? 

Now glory may be called vain in three ways. 
First, on the part of the thing for which one 
seeks glory: as when a man seeks glory for 
that which is unworthy of glory, for instance 
when he seeks it for something frail and per- 
ishable: secondly, on the part of him from 
whom he seeks glory, for instance a man 
whose judgment is uncertain : thirdly, on the 
part of the man himself who seeks glory, for 
that he does not refer the desire of his own 
glory to a due end, such as God’s honor, or 
the spiritual welfare of his neighbor. 

Reply Obj. 1. As Augustine says on John 
xiii. 13, You call Me Master and Lord; and 
you say well (Tract. Iviii. in Joan.): Self- 

* The quotation is from Livy (Hist., Lib. XXII C. 


complacency is fraught with danger of one 
who has to beware of pride. But He Who is 
above all, however much He may praise Him- 
self, does not uplift Himself. For knowledge 
of God is our need, not His : nor does any man 
know Him tinless he be taught of Him Who 
knows. It is therefore evident that God seeks 
glory, not for His own sake, but for ours. In 
like manner a man may rightly seek his own 
glory for the good of others, according to 
Matth. v. 16, That they may see your good 
works, and glorify your Father Who is in 
heaven. 

Reply Obj. 2. That which we receive from 
God is not vain but true glory : it is this glory 
that is promised as a reward for good works, 
and of which it is written (2 Cor. x. 17, 18) : 
He that glorieth let him glory in the Lord, 
for not he who commendeth himself is ap- 
proved, but he whom God commendeth. It is 
true that some are heartened to do works of 
virtue, through desire for human glory, as 
also through the desire for other earthly goods. 
Yet he is not truly virtuous who does virtuous 
deeds for the sake of human glory, as Augus- 
tine proves (De Civ. Dei v). 

Reply Obj. 3. It is requisite for man’s per- 
fection that he should know himself ; but not 
that he should be known by others, wherefore 
it is not to be desired in itself. It may, how- 
ever, be desired as being useful for something, 
either in order that God may be glorified by 
men, or that men may become better by reason 
of the good they know to be in another man, 
or in order that man, knowing by the testi- 
mony of others’ praise the good which is in 
him, may himself strive to persevere therein 
and to become better. In this sense it is praise- 
worthy that a man should take care of his 
good name, and that he should provide good 
things in the sight of God and men: but not 
that he should take an empty pleasure in 
human praise. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether Vainglory Is Opposed to Magnanimity? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that vainglory is not 
opposed to magnanimity. For, as stated above 
(A. 1), vainglory consists in glorying in things 
that are not, which pertains to falsehood; or 
in earthly and perishable things, which per- 
tains to covetousness ; or in the testimony of 
men, whose judgment is uncertain, which per- 
tains to imprudence. Now these vices are not 
contrary to magnanimity. Therefore vainglory 
is not opposed to magnanimity. 

Obj. 2. Further, vainglory is not, like pu- 
sillanimity, opposed to magnanimity by way 
39). 
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of deficiency, for this seems inconsistent with 
vainglory. Nor is it opposed to it by way of 
excess, for in this way presumption and am- 
bition are opposed to magnanimity, as stated 
above (Q. 130, A. 2 ; Q. 131, A. 2) : and these 
differ from vainglory. Therefore vainglory is 
not opposed to magnanimity. 

Obj. 3. Further, a gloss on Philip, ii. 3, 
Let nothing be done through contention, nei- 
ther by vainglory, says ; Sonic among them 
were given to dissension and rcstlessfiess, con- 
lending with one another for the sake of vain- 
glory. But contention* is not opposed to mag- 
nanimity. Neither therefore is vainglory. 

On the contrary, Tully says (De Offic. i) 
under the heading, Magnanimity consists in 
two things: We should beware of the desire 
for glory, since it enslaves the mind, which a 
magnanimous man shoidd ever strive to keep 
untrammeled. Therefore it is opposed to mag- 
nanimity. 

1 answer that, As stated above (Q. 103, 
A. 1, ad 3), glory is an effect of honor and 
praise: because from the fact that a man is 
praised, or shown any kind of reverence, he 
acquires charity in the knowledge of others. 
And since magnanimity is about honor, as 
stated above (Q. 129, .AA. 1, 2), it follows that 
it also is about glory: seeing that as a man 
uses honor moderately, so too does he use 
glory in moderation. Wherefore inordinate 
desire of glory is directly opposed to magna- 
nimity. 

Reply Obj. 1. To think so much of little 
things as to glory in them is itself opposed to 
magnanimity. Wherefore it is said of the 
magnanimous man (Ethic, iv) that honor is 
of little account to him. In like manner he 
thinks little of other things that are sought 
for honor's sake, such as power and wealth. 
Likewise it is inconsistent with magnanimity 
to glory in things that are not; wherefore it 
is said of the magnanimous man (Ethic, iv) 
that he cares more for truth than for opinion. 
Again it is incompatible with magnanimity 
for a man to glory in the testimony of human 
praise, as though he deemed this something 
great ; wherefore it is said of the magnanimous 
man (Ethic, iv, loc. cit.), that he cares not to 
be praised. And so, when a man looks upon 
little things as though they were great, noth- 
ing hinders this from being contrary to magna- 
nimity, as well as to other virtues. 

Reply Obj. 2. He that is desirous of vain- 
glory does in truth fall short of being mag- 
nanimous, because he glories in what the 
magnanimous man thinks little of, as stated 
in the preceding Reply. But if we consider 
his estimate, he is opposed to the magnani- 
mous man by way of excess, because the glory 
*Ci. Q, 38. 
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which he seeks is something great in his esti- 
mation, and he tends thereto in excess of his 
deserts. 

Reply Obj. 3. As stated above (Q. 127, 
A. 2, ad 2), the opposition of vices does not 
depend on their effects. Nevertheless conten- 
tion, if done intentionally, is opposed to mag- 
nanimity : since no one contends save for what 
he deems great. Wherefore the Philosopher 
says (Ethic, iv. 3) that the magnanimous man 
is not contentious, because nothing is great in 
his estimation. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether Vainglory Is a Mortal Sin? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that vainglory is a 
mortal sin. For nothing precludes the eternal 
reward except a mortal sin. Now vainglory 
precludes the eternal reward: for it is written 
(Matth. vi. 1): Take heed, that you do not 
give justice before men, to be seen by them: 
otherwise you shall not have a reward of your 
Father Who is in heaven. Therefore vainglory 
is a mortal sin. 

Obj. 2. Further, whoever appropriates to 
himself that which is proper to God, sins mor- 
tally. Now by desiring vainglory, a man ap- 
propriates to himself that which is proper to 
God. For it is written (Isa. xlii. 8) : / will not 
give My glory to another, and (1 Tim. i. 17) : 
To .. . the only God be honor and glory. 
Therefore vainglory is a mortal sin. 

Obj. 3. Further, apparently a sin is mortal 
if it be most dangerous and harmful. Now 
vainglory is a sin of this kind, because a glo«s 
of Augustine on 1 Thess. ii. 4, God, Who 
proveth our hearts, says: Unless a man war 
against the love oj human glory he docs not 
perceive its baneful power, for though it be 
easy for anyone not to desire praise as long 
as one does not get it, it is difficidt not to take 
pleasure in it, when it is given. Chrysostom 
also says (Horn. xix. in Matth.) that vainglory 
enters secretly, and robs us insensibly of all 
our inward possessions. Therefore vainglory 
is a mortal sin. 

On the contrary, Chrysostom saysf th^d 
while other vices find their abode in the serv- 
ants oj the devil, vainglory finds a place even 
in the servants of Christ. Yet in the latter 
there is no mortal sin. Therefore vainglory is 
not a mortal sin. 

I answer that, As stated above (Q. 24, A. 12 : 
Q. no, A, 4: Q. 112, A. 2), a sin is mortal 
through being contrary to charity. Now the 
sin of vainglory, considered in itself, does not 
seem to be contrary to charity as regards the 
love of one’s neighbor : yet as regards the love 
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t Horn xiii in the Opus Imperfectum falsely ascribed to S. John Chrysostom. 
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of God it may be contrary to charity in two 
ways. In one way, by reason of the matter 
about which one glories; for instance when 
one glories in something false that is opposed 
to the reverence we owe God, according to 
Ezech. xxviii. 2, Thy heart is lifted up, and 
Thoii hast said: / am God, and 1 Cor. iv. 7, 
What hast thou that thou hast not received? 
And if thou hast received, why dost thou glory, 
as if thou hadst not received it? Or again 
when a man prefers to God the temporal good 
in which he glories : for this is forbidden 
(Jerem. ix. 23, 24) ; Let not the wise man 
glory in his wisdom, and let not the strong 
man glory in his strength, and let not the 
rich man glory in his riches. But let him that 
glorieth glory in this, that he understandeth 
and knoweth Me. Or again when a man pre- 
fers the testimony of man to God’s; thus it 
is written in reproval of certain people (John 
xii. 43) : For they loved the glory of men more 
than the glory of God. 

In another way vainglory may be contrary 
to charity, on the part of the one who glories, 
in that he refers his intention to glory as his 
last end; so that he directs even virtuous 
deeds thereto, and, in order to obtain it, for- 
bears not from doing even that which is 
against God. In this way it is a mortal sin. 
Wherefore Augustine says (De Civ. Dei v. 14) 
that this vice, namely the love of human 
praise, is so hostile to a godly faith, if the 
heart desires glory more than it fears or loves 
God, that Our Lord said (John v. 44) : How 
can you believe, who receive glory one from 
another, and the glory which is from God 
alone, you do not seek? 

If, however, the love of human glory, though 
it be vain, be not inconsistent with charity, 
neither as regards the matter gloried in, nor 
as to the intention of him that seeks glory, it 
is not a mortal but a venial sin. 

Reply Oh). 1. No man, by sinning, merits 
eternal life : wherefore a virtuous deed loses 
its power to merit eternal life, if it be done 
for the sake of vainglory, even though that 
vainglory be not a mortal sin. On the other 
hand when a man loses the eternal reward 
simply through vainglory, and not merely in 
respect of one act, vainglory is a mortal sin. 

Reply Ob '). 2. Not every man that is de- 
sirous of vainglory, desires the excellence 
which belongs to God alone. For the glory due 
to God alone differs from the glory due to a 
virtuous or rich man. 

Reply Ob'). 3. Vainglory is stated to be a 
dangerous sin, not only on account of its grav- 
ity, but also because it is a disposition to grave 
sins, in so far as it renders man presumptu- 
ous and too self-confident: and so it gradually 
disposes a man to lose his inward goods. 
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FOURTH ARTICLE 
Whether Vainglory Is a Capital Vice? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that vainglory is not 
a capital vice. For a vice that always arises 
from another vice is seemingly not capital. 
But vainglory always arises from pride. There- 
fore vainglory is not a capital vice. 

Ob). 2. Further, honor would seem to take 
precedence of glory, for this is its effect. Now 
ambition which is inordinate desire of honor 
is not a capital vice. Neither therefore is the 
desire of vainglory. 

Obj. 3. Further, a capital vice has a cer- 
tain prominence. But vainglory seems to have 
no prominence, neither as a sin, because it is 
not always a mortal sin, nor considered as an 
appetible good, since human glory is appar- 
ently a frail thing, and is something outside 
man himself. Therefore vainglory is not a 
capital vice. 

On the contrary, Gregory (Moral, xxxi) 
numbers vainglory among the seven capital 
vices. 

I answer that. The capital vices are enu- 
merated in two ways. For some reckon pride 
as one of their number: and these do not 
place vainglory among the capital vices. Greg- 
ory, however (Moral, xxxi), reckons pride to 
be the queen of all the vices, and vainglory, 
which is the immediate offspring of pride, he 
reckons to be a capital vice : and not without 
reason. For pride, as we shall state farther 
on (Q. 152, AA. 1, 2), denotes inordinate de- 
sire of excellence. But whatever good one may 
desire, one desires a certain perfection and 
excellence therefrom : wherefore the end of 
every vice is directed to the end of pride, so 
that this vice seems to exercise a kind of 
causality over the other vices, and ought not 
to be reckoned among the special sources of 
vice, known as the capital vices. Now among 
the goods that are the means whereby man 
acquires honor, glory seems to be the most 
conducive to that effect, inasmuch as it de- 
notes the manifestation of a man’s goodness; 
since good is naturally loved and honored by 
all. Wherefore, just as by the glory which is 
in God’s sight man acquires honor in Divine 
things, so too by the glorj- which is in the sight 
of man he acquires excellence in human things. 
Hence on account of its close connection with 
excellence, which men desire above all, it 
follow's that it is most desirable. And since 
many vices arise from the inordinate desire 
thereof, it follows that vainglory is a capital 
vice. 

Reply Obj. 1. It is not impossible for a 
capital vice to arise from pride, since as stated 
above (in the body of the- Article and I-II, 
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Q. 84, A. 2) pride is the queen and mother 
of all the vices. 

Reply Obj. 2. Praise and honor, as stated 
above (A. 2), stand in relation to glory as 
the causes from which it proceeds, so that 
glory is compared to them as their end. For 
the reason why a man loves to be honored and 
praised is that he thinks thereby to acquire 
a certain renown in the knowledge of others. 

Reply Obj. 3. Vainglory stands prominent 
under the aspect of desirability, for the rea- 
son given above, and this suffices for it to be 
reckoned a capital vice. Xor is it always 
necessary for a capital vice to be a mortal 
sin ; for mortal sin can arise from venial sin, 
inasmuch as venial sin can dispose man 
thereto. 

FIFTH ARTICLE 

Whether the Daughters of Vainglory Are Suitably 
Reckoned to Be Disobedience, Boastfulness, 
Hypocrisy, Contention, Obstinacy, Discord, 
and Love of Novelties? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that the daughters 
of vainglory are unsuitably reckoned to be 
disobedience, boastjidness, hypocrisy, conten- 
tion, obstinacy, discord, and eccentricity.* 
For according to Gregory (Moral .xxiii) boast- 
fulness is numbered among the species of 
pride. Now pride does not arise from vain- 
glory, rather is it the other way about, as 
Gregory says (Moral xxxi). Therefore boast- 
fulness should not be reckoned among the 
daughters of vainglory. 

Obj. 2. Further, contention and discord 
seem to be the outcome chiefly of anger. But 
anger is a capital vice condivided with vain- 
glory. Therefore it seems that they are not 
the daughters of vainglory. 

Obj. 3. Further, Chrysostom says (Horn. 
xix, in Matth.) that vainglory is always evil, 
but especially in philanthropy, i.e. mercy. 
And yet this is nothing new, for it is an estab- 
lished custom among men. Therefore eccen- 
tricity should not be specially reckoned as a 
daughter of vainglory. 

On the contrary, stands the authority of 
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Gregory (Moral, xxxi), who there assigns the 
above daughters to vainglory. 

1 answer that. As stated above (Q. 34, A. 5: 
Q. 35, A. 4; I-II, Q. 84, AA. 3, 4), the vices 
which by their very nature are such as to be 
directed to the end of a certain capital vice, 
are called its daughters. Now the end of vain- 
glory is the manifestation of one’s own excel- 
lence, as stated above (.AA. 1, 4) : and to this 
end a man may tend in two ivays. In one way 
directly, either by words, and this is boasting, 
or by deeds, and then if they be true and call 
for astonishment, it is love of novelties which 
men are wont to wonder at most ; but if they 
be false, it is hypocrisy. In another way a 
man strives to make known his excellence by 
showing that he is not inferior to another, 
and this in four ways. First, as regards the 
intellect, and thus we have obstinacy, by which 
a man is too much attached to his own opin- 
ion, being unwilling to believe one that is 
better. Secondly, as regards the will, and then 
we have discord, whereby a man is unwilling 
to give up his own will, and agree with others. 
Thirdly, as regards speech, and then we have 
contention, whereby a man quarrels noisily 
with another. Fourthly as regards deeds, and 
this is disobedience, whereby a man refuses 
to carry out the command of his superiors. 

Reply Obj. 1. .As stated above (Q. 112, 
A. 1, ad 2), boasting is reckoned a kind of 
pride, as regards its interior cause, which is 
arrogance: but outward boasting, according 
to Ethic, iv, is directed sometimes to gain, 
but more often to glory and honor, and thus 
it is the result of vainglory. 

Reply Obj. 2. Anger is not the cause of 
discord and contention, except in conjunction 
with vainglory, in that a man thinks it a 
glorious thing for him not to yield to the will 
and words of others. 

Reply Obj. 3. Vainglory is reproved in 
connection with almsdeeds on account of the 
lack of charity apparent in one who prefers 
vainglory to the good of his neighbor, seeing 
that he does the latter for the sake of the 
former. But a man is not reproved for pre- 
suming to give alms as though this were some- 
thing novel. 


VIRTUES AND VICES 


QUESTION 133 
Of Pusillanimity 

(In Two Articles) 

We must now consider pusillanimity. Under FIRST ARTICLE 

this head there are two points of inquiry: Whether Pusillanimity Is a Sin? 

(1) Whether pusillanimity is a sin? (2) To We proceed thus to the First .Article : — 
what virtue is it opposed? Objection 1. It seems that pusillanimity is 

* Prsesumptio novitatum, literally presitmption of novelties. 
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not a sin. For every sin makes a man evil, 
just as every virtue makes a man good. But 
a fainthearted man is not evil, as the Philoso- 
pher says (Ethic, iv. 3). Therefore pusilla- 
nimity is not a sin. 

Obj. 2. Further, the Philosopher says (ibid.) 
that a fainthearted man is especially one who 
is worthy of great goods, yet does not deem 
himself worthy of them. Now no one is worthy 
of great goods except the virtuous, since as 
the Philosopher again says (ibid.), none but 
the virtuous are truly worthy of honor. There- 
fore the fainthearted are virtuous; and con- 
sequently pusillanimity is not a sin. 

Obf. 3. Further, Pride is the beginnig of 
all sin (Ecclus. x. 15). But pusillanimity does 
not proceed from pride, since the proud man 
sets himself above what he is, while the faint- 
hearted man withdraws from the things he is 
worthy of. Therefore pusillanimity is not a 
sin. 

Obf. 4. Further, the Philosopher says 
(Ethic, iv. 3) that he who deems himself less 
worthy than he is, is said to be fainthearted. 
Now sometimes holy men deem themselves 
less worthy than they are ; for instance, Moses 
and Jeremias, who were worthy of the office 
God chose them for, which they both humbly 
declined (Exod. iii. 11: Jerem. i. 6). There- 
fore pusillanimity is not a sin. 

On the contrary, Nothing in human con- 
duct is to be avoided save sin. Now pusilla- 
nimity is to be avoided; for it is written 
(Coloss. iii. 21) : Fathers, provoke not your 
children to indignation, lest they be discour- 
aged. Therefore pusillanimity is a sin. 

I ansioer that, Whatever is contrary to a 
natural inclination is a sin, because it is con- 
trary to a law of nature. Now everything has 
a natural inclination to accomplish an action 
that is commensurate with its power : as is 
evident in all natural things, whether animate 
or inanimate. Now just as presumption makes 
a man exceed what is proportionate to his 
power, by striving to do more than he can, so 
pusillanimity makes a man fall short of what 
is proportionate to his power, by refusing to 
tend to that which is commensurate thereto. 
Wherefore as presumption is a sin, so is pusil- 
lanimity. Hence it is that the servant who 
buried in the earth the money he had received 
from his master, and did not trade with it 
through fainthearted fear, was punished by 
his master (Matth. xxv ; Luke xix) . 

Reply Obi. 1. The Philosopher calls those 
evil who injure their neighbor: and accord- 
ingly the fainthearted is said not to be evil, 
because he injures no one, save accidentally, 
by omitting to do what might, be profitable 
to others. For Gregory says (Pastoral, i) that 
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if they who demur to do good to their neigh- 
bor in preaching be judged strictly, without 
doubt their guilt is proportionate to the good 
they might have done had they been less 
retiring. 

Reply Obj. 2. Nothing hinders a person 
who has a virtuous habit from sinning venially 
and without losing the habit, or mortally and 
with loss of the habit of gratuitous virtue. 
Hence it is possible for a man, by reason of 
the virtue which he has, to be worthy of doing 
certain great things that are worthy of great 
honor, and yet through not trying to make 
use of his virtue, he sins sometimes venially, 
sometimes mortally. 

Again it may be replied that the faint- 
hearted is worthy of great things in propor- 
tion to his ability for virtue, ability which he 
derives either from a good natural disposition, 
or from science, or from external fortune, and 
if he fails to use those things for virtuCj he 
becomes guilty of pusillanimity. 

Reply Obj. 3. Even pusillanimity may in 
some way be the result of pride : when, to wit, 
a man clings too much to his own opinion, 
whereby he thinks himself incompetent for 
those things for which he is competent. Hence 
it is written (Prov. xxvi. 16) : The sluggard is 
wiser in his own conceit than seven men that 
speak sentences. For nothing hinders him from 
depreciating himself in some things, and hav- 
ing a high opinion of himself in others. Where- 
fore Gregory says (Pastor i) of Moses that 
perchance he would have been proud, had he 
undertaken the leadership of a numerous 
people without misgiving : and again he would 
have been proud, had he refused to obey the 
command of his Creator. 

Reply Obj. 4. Moses and Jeremias were 
worthy of the office to which they were ap- 
pointed by God, but their worthiness was of 
Divine grace: yet they, considering the in- 
sufficiency of their own weakness, demurred; 
though not obstinately lest they should fall 
into pride. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether Pusillanimity Is Opposed to Magnanimity? 

We proceed this to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that pusillanimity is 
not opposed to magnanimity. For the Philoso- 
pher says (Ethic, iv. 3) that the fainthearted 
man knows not himself: for he would desire 
the good things, of which he is worthy, if he 
knew himself. Now ignorance of self seems 
opposed to prudence. Therefore pusillanimity 
is opposed to prudence. 

Obj. 2. Further, Our Lord calls the servant 
wicked and slothful who through pusillanimity 
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refused to make use of the money. Moreover 
the Philosopher says (Ethic, iv, loc. cit.) that 
the fainthearted seem to be slothful. Xow 
sloth is opposed to solicitude, which is an act 
of prudence, as stated above (,Q. 47, A. 9). 
Therefore pusillanimity is not opposed to 
magnanimity. 

Obj. 3. Further, pusillanimity seems to 
proceed from inordinate fear ; hence it is writ- 
ten (Isa. xx.vv. 4j : Sjv to the jaintbearted : 
Take courage and fear not. It also seems to 
proceed from inordinate anger, according to 
Coloss. iii. 21. Fathers, provoke not your chil- 
dren to indignation, lest they he discouraged. 
Now inordinate fear is opposed to fortitude, 
and inordinate anger to meekness. Therefore 
pusillanimity is not opposed to magnanimity. 

Obj. 4. Further, the vice that is in opposi- 
tion to a particular virtue is the more grievous 
according as it is more unlike that virtue. Now 
pusillanimity is more unlike magnanimity 
than presumption is. Therefore if pusillanim- 
ity is opposed to magnanimity, it follows that 
it is a more grievous sin than presumption : 
j'et this is contrary to the saying of Ecclus. 
xxxvii. 3, 0 iL'ic'ked presumption, whence 
earnest thout Therefore pusillanimity is not 
opposed to magnanimity. 

On the contrary, Pusillanimity and mag- 
nanimity differ as greatness and littleness of 
soul, as their very names denote. Now great 
and little are opposites. Therefore pusilla- 
nimity is opposed to magnanimity. 

I answer that, Pusillanimity’ may be con- 
sidered in three ways. First, in itself ; and 
thus it is evident that by its very nature it is 
opposed to magnanimity, from which it differs 
as great and little differ in connection with 
the same subject. For just as the magnani- 
mous man tends to great things out of great- 
ness of soul, so the pusillanimous man .shrinks 
from great things out of littleness of soul. 
Secondly, it may be considered in reference 
to its cause, which on the part of the intellect 
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is ignorance of one’s own qualification, and on 
the part of the appetite is the fear of failure 
in what one falsely deems to exceed O'ne’s 
ability. Thirdly, it may be considered in ref- 
erence to its effect, which is to shrink from 
the great things of which one is worthy. But, 
as stated above (Q. 132, 2, ad 3), oppo- 

sition betw’een vice and virtue depends rather 
on their respective species than on their cause 
or effect. Hence pusillanimity is directly op- 
posed to magnanimity. 

Reply Obj. 1 . This argument considers 
pusillanimity as proceeding from a cause in 
the intellect. Yet it cannot be said properly 
that it is opposed to prudence, even in respect 
of its cause: because ignorance of this kind 
does, not proceed from indiscretion but from 
laxiness in considering one’s own ability, ac- 
cording to Ethic, iv. 3, or in accomplishing 
what is within one’s power. 

Reply Obj. 2. This argument considers 
pusillanimity from the point of view of its 
effect. 

Reply Obj. 3. This argument considers the 
point of view of cause. Nor is the fear that 
causes pusillanimity always a fear of the dan- 
gers of death: wherefore it does not follow 
from this standpoint that pusillanimity is op- 
posed to fortitude. As regards anger, if we 
consider it under the aspect of its proper 
movement, whereby a man is roused to take 
vengeance, it does not cause pusillaniinity, 
which disheartens the soul; on the contrary, 
it takes it away. If, however, we consider the 
causes of anger, which are injuries inflicted 
whereby the soul of the man who suffers them 
is disheartened, it conduces to pusillanimity. 

Reply Obj. 4. According to its proper 
species pusillanimity is a graver sin than pre- 
sumption, since thereby a man withdraws 
from good things, which is a very great evil 
according to Ethic, iv. Presumption, however, 
is stated to be wicked on account of pride 
whence it proceeds. 


QUESTION 134 
Of Magnificence 


(In Four 

We must now consider magnificence and 
the vices opposed to it. With regard to 
magnificence there are four points of in- 
quiry;^ ( 1 ) Whether magnificence is a virtue? 
(2)^ Whether it is a special virtue? (3) W^hat 
is its matter? (4) Whether it is a part of 
fortitude ? 


Articles) 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether Magnificence Is o Virtue? 

I'Fe proceed thus to the First Article : — 
Objection 1. It seems that magnificence is 
not a virtue. For whoever has one virtue has 
all the virtues, as stated above (T-TI, Q. 65, 
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A. 1). But one may have the other virtues a man’s person is little in comparison with 

without having magnificence; because the Phi that which regards Divine things, or even the 
losopher says_ (Ethic, iv. 2) that not every affairs of the community at large. Wherefore 
liberal man is magnificent. Therefore mag- the magnificent man does not intend princi- 
nificence is not a virtue. pally to be lavish towards himself, not that he 

Ob ']. 2 Further, moral virtue observes the does not seek his own good, but because to do 
mean, according to Ethic, ii. 6. But magnifi- so is not something great. Yet if anything 
cence does nut seemingly observe the mean, regarding himself admits of greatness, the 
for it exceeds liberality in greatness. Now magnificent man accomplishes it magnifi- 
great and little are opposed to one another as cently: for instance, things that are done once, 
extremes, the mean of which is equal, as such as a wedding, or the like ; or things that 
stated in Met. x. Hence magnificence ob- are of a lasting nature ; thus it belongs to a 
serves not the mean, but the extreme. There- magnificent man to provide himself with a 
fore it is not a virtue. suitable dwelling, as stated in Ethic, iv. 

Ob']. 3. Further, no virtue is opposed to a Reply Obj. 4. As the Philosopher says 

natural inclination, but on the contrary per- (Ethic, vi. 5) there must needs be a virtue oj 
facts it, as stated above (Q. 108, A. 2; Q. 117, act, i.e. a moral virtue, whereby the appetite 
A. 1, Obj. 1). Now according to the Philoso- is inclined to make good use of the rule of 
pher (Ethic, iv. 2) the magnificent man is not act: and this is what magnificence does. Hence 
lavish towards himself: and this is opposed it is not an act but a virtue, 
to the natural inclination one has to look after 

oneself. Therefore magnificence is not a virtue. SECOND ARTICLE 

Further according to the Philoso- vy^ether Mognificence Is a Speciol Virtue? 

pher (Etfnc. vi. 4) act is right reason about 

things to be made. Now magnificence is about proceed thus to the Second Article: — 

things to be made, as its very name denotes.* Objection 1. It seems that magnificence 
Therefore it is an act rather than a virtue. is not a special virtue. For magnificence would 
On the contrary, Human virtue is a par- seem to consist in doing something great. But 
ticipation of Divine power. But magnificence it may belong to any virtue to do something 
(virtutis) belongs to Divine power, according great, if the virtue be great: as in the case of 
to Ps. Ixvii. 35 : His magnificence and His one who has a great virtue of temperance, for 
power is in the clouds. Therefore magnificence he does a great work of temperance. There- 
is a virtue. fore, magnificence is not a special virtue, but 

/ answer that, .\ccording to Dc Coolo i. 16, denotes a perfect degree of any virtue. 
we speak of virtue in relation to the extreme Obj. 2. Further, seemingly that which tends 
limit of a thing’s power, not as regards the to a thing is the same as that which does it. 
limit of deficiency, but as regards the limit But it belongs to magnanimity to tend to 
of excess, the very nature of which denotes something great, as stated above (Q. 129, 
something great. Wherefore to do something A.'\. 1, 2). Therefore it belongs to magna- 
great, whence magnificence takes its name, nimity likewise to do something great. There- 
belongs properly to the very notion of virtue, fore magnificence is not a special virtue dis- 
Hence magnificence denotes a virtue. tinct from magnanimity. 

Reply Obj. 1, Not every liberal man is Obj. 3, Further, magnificence seems to 
magnificent as regards his actions, because he belong to holiness, for it is written (Exod. 
lacks the wherewithal to perform magnificent xv. 11): Magnificent (Douay, — Glorious) in 
deeds. Nevertheless every liberal man has the holiness, and (Ps. xcv. 6) : Holiness and mag- 
habit of magnificence, either actually or in nificence (Douay, — Majesty) in His sanctu- 
respect of a proximate disposition thereto, as ary. Now holiness is the same as religion, as 
explained above (Q. 129, A. 3, ad 2), as also stated above (Q. 81, A. 8). Therefore mag- 
(I-II, Q. 65, A. 1) when we were treating of nificence is apparently the same as religion, 
the connection of virtues. Therefore it is not a special virtue, distinct 

Reply Obj. 2. It is true that magnificence from the others, 
observes the extreme, if we consider the quan- On the contrary. The Philosopher reckons 
tity of the thing done : yet it observes the it with other special virtues ( Ethic, ii. 7 ; 
mean, if we consider the rule of reason, which iv. 2). 

it neither falls short of nor exceeds, as we I ansiocr that. It belongs to magnificence 
have also said of magnanimity (Q. 129, A. 3, to do (faccrc) something great, as its name 
nd 1). implies.* Now facere may be taken in two 

Reply Obj. 3. It belongs to magnificence ways, in a strict sense, and in a broad sense, 
o do something great. But that which regards Strictly jacere means to work something in 
* Magnificence faccrc — i.e. to make great things. 
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external matter, for instance to make a house, 
or something of the kind ; in a broad sense 
jacere is employed to denote any action, 
whether it passes into external matter, as to 
burn or cut, or remain in the agent, as to 
understand or will. 

Accordingly if magnificence be taken to 
denote the doing of something great, the doing 
(jactio) being understood in the strict sense, 
it is then a special virtue. For the work done 
is produced by act : in the use of which it is 
possible to consider a special aspect of good- 
ness, namely that the work produced ( lactam) 
by the act is something great, namely in 
quantity, value, or dignity, and this is what 
magnificence does. In this way magnificence 
is a special virtue. 

If, on the other hand, magnificence take its 
name from doing something great, the doing 
(jacere) being understood in a broad sense, 
it is not a special virtue. 

Reply Ob']. 1. It belongs to every perfect 
virtue to do something great in the genus of 
that virtue, if doing (jacere) be taken in the 
broad sense, but not if it be taken strictly, for 
this is proper to magnificence. 

Reply Obj. 2. It belongs to magnanimity 
not only to tend to something great, but also 
to do great works in all the virtues, either by 
making (jaciendo), or by any kind of action, 
as stated in Ethic, iv. 3 : yet so that magna- 
nimity, in this respect, regards the sole aspect 
of great, while the other virtues which, if they 
be perfect, do something great, direct their 
principal intention, not to something great, 
but to that which is proper to each virtue: 
and the greatness of the thing done is some- 
times consequent upon the greatness of the 
virtue. 

On the other hand, it belongs to magnifi- 
cence not only to do something great, doing 
(jacere) being taken in the strict sense, but 
also to tend with the mind to the doing of 
great things. Hence Tully says ( De Inv. 
Rhet. ii) that magnificence is the discussing 
and administering of great and lojty under- 
takings, with a certain broad and noble 
purpose of m'lnd, discussion referring to the 
inward intention, and administration to the 
outward accomplishment. Wherefore just as 
magnanimity intends something great in every 
matter, it follows that magnificence does the 
same in every work that can be produced in 
external matter (jactibili). 

Reply Obj. 3. The intention of magnifi- 
cence is the production of a great work. Now 
works done by men are directed to an end: 
and no end cf human works is so great as the 
honor of God: wherefore magnificence does 
•3 great work especially in reference to the 
Oivine honor. Wherefore the Philosopher 
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says (Ethic, iv. 2) that the most commendable 
expenditure is that which is directed to Di- 
vine sacrifices: and this is the chief object of 
magnificence. For this reason magnificence is 
connected with holiness, since its chief effect 
is directed to religion or holiness. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether the Matter of Magnificence 
Is Great Expenditure? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that the matter of 
magnificence is not great expenditure. For 
there are not two virtues about the same mat- 
ter. But liberality is about expenditure, as 
stated above (Q. 117, A. 2). Therefore mag- 
nificence is not about expenditure. 

Obj. 2. Further, every magnificent man is 
liberal (Ethic, iv. 2). But liberality is about 
gifts rather than about expenditure. There- 
fore magnificence also is not chiefly about 
expenditure, but about gifts. 

Obj. 3. Further, it belongs to magnificence 
to produce an external work. But not even 
great expenditure is always the means of pro- 
ducing an external work, for instance when 
one spends much in sending presents. There- 
fore expenditure is not the proper matter of 
magnificence. 

Obj. 4. Further, only the rich are capable 
of great expenditure. But the poor are able 
to possess all the virtues, since the virtues do 
not necessarily require external fortune, but 
are sufficient for themselves, as Seneca says 
(De Ira i: De vita beata xvi). Therefore 
magnificence is not about great expenditure. 

On the contrary, The Philosopher says 
(Ethic, iv. 2) that magnificence does not ex- 
tend, like liberality, to all transactions in 
money, but only to expensive ones, wherein 
it exceeds liberality in scale. Therefore it is 
only about great expenditure. 

1 answer that, As stated above (A. 2), it 
belongs to magnificence to intend doing some 
great work. Now for the doing of a great 
work, proportionate expenditure is necessary, 
for great works cannot be produced without 
great expenditure. Hence it belongs to mag- 
nificence to spend much in order that some 
great work may be accomplished in becoming 
manner. Wherefore the Philosopher says 
(Ethic, iv. loc. cit.) that a magnificent man 
will produce a more magnificent work with 
equal, i.e. proportionate, expenditure. Now 
expenditure is the outlay of a sum of money; 
and a man may be hindered from making that 
outlay if he love money too much. Hence the 
matter of magnificence may be said to be both 
this expenditure itself, which the magnificent 
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man uses to produce a great work, and also 
the very money which he employs in going 
to great expense, and as well as the love of 
money, which love the magnificent man mod- 
erates, lest he be hindered from spending 
much. 

Reply Obj. 1. As stated above (Q. 129, 
A. 2), those virtues that arc about external 
things experience a certain difficulty arising 
from the genus itself of the thing about which 
the virtue is concerned, and another difficulty 
besides arising from the greatness of that same 
thing. Hence the need for two virtues, con- 
cerned about money and its use ; namely, lib- 
erality, which regards the use of money in gen- 
eral, and magnificence, which regards that 
which is great in the use of money. 

Reply Ob]. 2. The use of money regards 
the liberal man in one way and the magnifi- 
cent man in another. For it regards the lib- 
eral man, inasnuich as it proceeds from an 
ordinate affection in respect of money ; where- 
fore all due use of money (such as gifts and 
expenditure), the obstacles to which are re- 
moved by a moderate love of money, belongs 
to liberality. But the use of money regards 
the magnificent man in relation to some great 
work which has to be produced, and this use 
is impossible without expenditure or outlay. 

Reply Ob]. 3. The magnificent man also 
makes gifts of presents, as stated in Ethic. 
iv. 2, but not under the aspect of gift, but 
rather under the aspect of expenditure di- 
rected to the production of some work, for 
instance in order to honor someone, or in 
order to do something which will reflect honor 
on the whole state: as when he brings to ef- 
fect what the whole state is striving for. 

Reply Ob], 4. The chief act of virtue is the 
inward choice, and a virtue may have this 
without outward fortune: so that even a poor 
man may be magnificent. But goods of for- 
tune are requisite as instruments to the ex- 
ternal acts of virtue: and in this way a poor 
man cannot accomplish the outward act of 
magnificence in things that are great simply. 
Perhaps, however, he may be able to do so 
in things that are great by comparison to some 
particular work; which, though little in itself, 
can nevertheless be done magnificently in pro- 
portion to its genus : for little and great are 
relative terms, as the Philosopher says (De 
Prcedic. Cap. Ad aliquid). 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether Magnificence Is a Part of Fortitude? 

TPe proceed tfms to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that magnificence 
is not a part of fortitude. For magnificence 
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agrees in matter with liberality, as stated 
above (A. 3). But liberality is a part, not of 
fortitude, but of justice. Therefore magnifi- 
cence is not a part of fortitude. 

Obj. 2. Further, fortitude is about fear 
and darings. But magnificence seems to have 
nothing to do with fear, but only with expen- 
diture, which is a kind of action. Therefore 
magnificence seems to pertain to justice, which 
is about actions, rather than to fortitude. 

Ob]. 3. Further, the Philosopher says 
(Ethic, iv. 2) that the magnificent man is like 
the man oj science. Now science has more in 
common with prudence than with fortitude. 
Therefore magnificence should not be reck- 
oned a part of fortitude. 

On the contrary, Tully (De Inv. Rhet. ii) 
and Macrobius (De Somn. Scip. i) and An- 
dronicus reckon magnificence to be a part of 
fortitude. 

7 answer that, Magnificence, in so far as it 
is a special virtue, cannot be reckoned a sub- 
jective part of fortitude, since it does not 
agree with this virtue in the point of matter: 
but it is reckoned a part thereof, as being an- 
nexed to it as secondary to principal virtue. 

In order for a virtue to be annexed to a 
principal virtue, two things are necessary, as 
stated above (Q. 80). The one is that the 
secondary virtue agree with the principal, and 
the other is that in some respect it be ex- 
ceeded thereby. Now magnificence agrees with 
fortitude in the point that as fortitude tends 
to something arduous and difficult, so also 
does magnificence : wherefore seemingly it is 
seated, like fortitude, in the irascible. Yet 
magnificence falls short of fortitude, in that 
the arduous thing to which fortitude tends 
derives its difficulty from a danger that threat- 
ens the person, whereas the arduous thing to 
which magnificence tends, derives its difficulty 
from the dispossession of one’s property, which 
is of much less account than danger to one’s 
person. Wherefore magnificence is accounted 
a part of fortitude. 

Reply Ob]. 1. Justice regards operations 
in themselves, as viewed under the aspect of 
something due: but liberality and magnifi- 
cence regard sumptuary operations as related 
to the passions of the soul, albeit in different 
ways. For liberality regards e.xpenditure in 
reference to the love and desire of money, 
which are passions of the concupiscible fac- 
ulty. and do not hinder the liberal man from 
giving and spending: so that this virtue is in 
the concupiscible. On the other hand, mag- 
nificence regards expenditure in reference to 
hope, by attaining to the difficulty, not siinply, 
as magnanimity does, but in a determinate 
matter, namely expenditure: wherefore mag- 
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nificence, like magnanimity, is apparently in 
the irascible part. 

Reply Ob'j. 2. Although magnificence does 
not agree with fortitude in matter, it agrees 
with it as the condition of its matter: since 
it tends to something difficult in the matter 
of expenditure, even as fortitude tends to 
something difficult in the matter of fear. 

Reply Ob}, 3. hlagnificence directs the use 


of art to something great, as stated above and 
in the preceding Article. Now art is in the 
reason. Wherefore it belongs to the magnifi- 
cent man to use his reason by observing pro- 
portion of expenditure to the work he has in 
hand. This is especially necessary on account 
of the greatness of both those things, since if 
he did not take careful thought, he would 
incur the risk of a great loss. 


QUESTION 135 
Of Meanness" 

(In Two Articles) 


We must now consider the vices opposed to 
magnificence : under which head there are two 
points of inquiry: (1) Whether meanness is 
a vice? (2) Of the vice opposed to it. 

FIRST ARTICLE 
Whether Meanness Is a Vice? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that meanness is not 
a vice. For just as vice moderates great things, 
so does it moderate little things: wherefore 
both the liberal and the magnificent do little 
things. But magnificence is a virtue. There- 
fore likewise meanness is a virtue rather than 
a vice. 

Obj. 2. Further, the Philosopher says 

(Ethic, iv. 2) that carejid reckoning is mean. 
But careful reckoning is apparently praise- 
worthy, since man’s good is to be in accord- 
ance with reason, as Dionysius states (Div. 
Nom. iv. 4). Therefore meanness is not a vice. 

Obj. 3. Further, the Philosopher says 

(Ethic, iv. 2) that a t7iean man is loth to spend 
money. But this belongs to covetousness or 
illiberality. Therefore meanness is not a dis- 
tinct vice from the others. 

On the contrary, The Philosopher (Ethic. 
ii) accounts meanness a special vice opposed 
to magnificence. 

I answer that, As stated above (I-II, Q. 1, 
A. 3 : Q. 18, A. 6), moral acts take their species 
from their end, wherefore in many cases they 
are denominated from that end. Accordingly 
a man is said to be mean ( parvificiis) because 
he intends to do something little (parvum). 
Now according to the Philosopher (Prcedic. 
Cap. Ad aliquid) great and little are relative 
terms: and when we say that a mean man 
intends to do something little, this must be 
understood in relation to the kind of work he 


does. This may be little or great in two ways : 
in one way a.s regards the work itself to be 
done, in another as regards the expense. Ac- 
cordingly the magnificent man intends princi- 
pally the gieatness of his work, and seconda- 
rily he intends the greatness of the expense, 
which he does not shirk, so that he may pro- 
duce a great work. Wherefore the Philosopher 
says (Ethic, iv. 4) that the magnificent man 
with equal expenditure will produce a more 
magnificent result. On the other hand, the 
mean man intends principally to spend little, 
wherefore the Philosopher says (Ethic, iv. 2) 
that he seeks how he may spend least. As a 
result of this he intends to produce a little 
W'ork, that is, he does not shrink from produc- 
ing a little work, so long as he spends little. 
Wherefore the Philosopher says that the mean 
man after going to great expense forfeits the 
good of the magnificent work, for the trifle 
that he is unwilling to spend. Therefore it is 
evident that the mean man fails to observe 
the proportion that reason demands between 
expenditure and work. Now the essence of 
vice is that it consists in failing to do what 
is in accordance with reason. Hence it is 
manifest that meanness is a vice. 

Reply Obj. I. Virtue moderates little things, 
according to the rule of reason : from which 
rule the mean man declines, as stated in the 
Article. For he is called mean, not for mod- 
erating little things, but for declining from 
the rule of reason in moderating great or little 
things: hence meanness is a vice. 

Reply Obj. 2. As the Philosopher says 
(Rhet. ii. 5), fear makes us take counsel: 
wherefore a mean man is careful in his reckon- 
ings. because he has an inordinate fear of 
spending his goods, even in things of the least 
account. Hence this is not praiseworthy, but 
sinful and reprehensible, because then a man 
does not regulate his affections according to 
reason, but, on the contrary, makes use of 


Parvificentia, or doing mean things, just as magnificentia is doing great things. 
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lis reason in pursuance ot his inordinate af- 
ections. 

Re-ply Ob'). 3. Just as the magnificent man 
ms this in common with the liberal man, 
.hat he spends his money readily and with 
pleasure, so too the mean man in common with 
he illiberal or covetous man is loth and slow 
.0 spend. Yet they differ in this, that illiber- 
ility regards ordinary expenditure, while 
neanness regards great expenditure, which is 
l more difficult accomplishment: wherefore 
neanness is less sinful than illiberality. Hence 
he Philosopher says (Ethic, iv. 2) that al- 
'^hough meanness and its contrary vice are 
nnful, they do not bring shame on a man, 
iince neither do they harm one’s neighbor, 
>tor are they very disgraceful. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether There Is a Vice Opposed to Meanness? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that there is no vice 
apposed to meanness. For great is opposed 
to little. Now, magnificence is not a vice, but 
a virtue. Therefore no vice is opposed to 
meanness. 

Obj. 2. Further, since meanness is a vice 
by deficiency, as stated above (A. 1), it seems 
that if any vice is opposed to meanness, it 
would merely consist in excessive spending. 
But those who spend much, where they ought 
to spend little, spend little where they ought 
to spend much, according to Ethic, iv. 2, and 
thus they have something of meanness. There- 
fore there is not a vice opposed to meanness. 

Obj. 3. Further, moral acts take their spe- 
cies from their end, as stated above (A. 1). 
Now those who spend excessively, do so in 
order to make a show of their wealth, as 
stated in Ethic, iv, Inc. cit. But this belongs 
to vainglory, which is opposed to magnanim- 
ity, as stated above (Q. 131, A, 2). Therefore 
no vice is opposed to meanness. 

On the contrary, stands the authority of 
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the Philosopher who (Ethic, ii. 8; iv. 2) places 
magnificence as a mean between two opposite 
vices. 

I answer that. Great is opposed to little. 
Also little and great are relative terms, as 
stated above (A. 1). Now just as expenditure 
may be little in comparison with the work, 
so may it be great in comparison with the 
work in that it exceeds the proportion which 
reason requires to exist between expenditure 
and work. Hence it is manifest that the vice 
of meanness, whereby a man intends to spend 
less than his work is wmrth, and thus fails to 
observe due proportion between his expendi- 
ture and his work, has a vice opposed to it, 
whereby a man exceeds this same proportion, 
by spending more than is proportionate to his 
work. This vice is called in Greek pavauoia, 
so called from paDvoq, because, like the fire 
in the furnace, it consumes everything. It is 
also called dnrupoKoAia, i.e, lacking good fire, 
since like fire it consumes all, but not for a 
good purpose. Hence in Latin it may be 
called consumptio (-waste) 

Reply Obj. 1. ^^lagnificence is so called 
from the great work done, but not from the 
expenditure being in excess of the work: for 
this belongs to the vice which is opposed to 
meanness. 

Reply Obj. 2. To the one same vice there is 
opposed the virtue which observes the mean, 
and a contrary vice. Accordingly, then, the 
vice of waste is opposed to meanness in that 
it exceeds in expenditure the value of the 
work, by spending much where it behooved 
to spend little. But it is opposed to magnifi- 
cence on the part of the great work, which 
the magnificent man intends principally, in 
so far as when it behooves to spend much, it 
spends little or nothing. 

Reply Obj. 3. Wastefulness is opposed to 
meanness by the very species of its act, since 
it exceeds the rule of reason, whereas mean- 
ness falls short of it. Yet nothing hinders this 
from being directed to the end of another vice, 
such as vainglory or any other. 


QUESTION 136 
Of Patience 


(In Five 

We must now consider patience. Under 
this head there are five points of inquiry: 
0) Whether patience is a virtue? (2) Whether 
it is the greatest of the virtues? (3) Whether 
it can be had without grace? (4) Whether it 
is a part of fortitude? (5) Whether it is the 
same as longanimity? 


Articles ) 

FIRST ARTICLE 
Whether Patience Is a Virtue? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 
Objection 1. It seems that patience is not 
a virtue. For the virtues are most perfect in 
heaven, as Augustine says' (De Trin. xiv). 
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Yet patience is not there, since no evils have 
to be borne there, according to Isa. xlix. 10 
and Apoc. vii. 16, They shall not hunger nor 
thirst, neither shall the heat nor the sun strike 
them. Therefore patience is not a virtue. 

Obj. 2. Further, no virtue can be found in 
the wicked, since virtue it is that makes its 
possessor good. Yet patience is sometimes 
found in wicked men ; for instance, in the 
covetous, who bear many evils patiently that 
they may amass money, according to Eccles. 
V. 16, All the days of his life he cateth in dark- 
ness, and in many cares, and in misery and in 
sorrow. Therefore patience is not a virtue. 

Obj. 3. Further, the fruits differ from the 
virtues, as stated above (I-II, Q. 70, A. 1, 
ad 3). But patience is reckoned among the 
fruits (Gal. v. 22). Therefore patience is not 
a virtue. 

On the contrary, Augustine says (De 
Patientia i) : The virtue of the soul that is 
called patience, is so great a gift of God, that 
we even preach the patience of Him who be- 
stows it upon us. 

I answer that, As stated above (Q. 123, 
A. 1), the moral virtues are directed to the 
good, inasmuch as they safeguard the good 
of reason against the impulse of the passions. 
Now among the passions sorrow is strong to 
hinder the good of reason, according to 2 Cor. 
vii. 10, The sorrow of the world worketh 
death, and Ecclus. xxx. 25, Sadness hath killed 
many, and there is no profit in it. Hence the 
necessity for a virtue to safeguard the good 
of reason against sorrow, lest reason give way 
to sorrow: and this patience does. Wherefore 
Augustine says (De Patientia ii) : A mards 
patience it is whereby he bears evil with an 
equal mind, i.e. without being disturbed by 
sorrow, lest he abandon with an unequal mind 
the goods whereby he may advance to better 
things. It is therefore evident that patience is 
a virtue. 

Reply Obj. 1. The moral virtues do not 
remain in heaven as regards the same act that 
they have on the way, in relation, namely, to 
the goods of the present life, which will not 
remain in heaven ; but they will remain in 
their relation to the end, which will be in 
heaven. Thus justice will not be in heaven in 
relation to buying and selling and other mat- 
ters pertaining to the present life, but it will 
remain in the point of being subject to God. 
In like manner the act of patience, in heaven, 
will not consist in bearing things, but in en- 
joying the goods to which we had aspired by 
suffering. Hence Augustine says (De Civ. 
Dei xiv) that patience itself will not be in 
heaven, since there is no need for it except 
where evils have to be borne: yet that which 
we shall obtain by patience will be eternal. 


Reply Obj. 2. As Augustine says (De 
Patientia ii : v) properly speaking those are 
patient who would rather bear evils without 
inflicting them, than inflict them without bear- 
ing them. /Is for those who bear evils that 
they may inflict evil, their patience is neither 
marvelous nor praiseworthy, for it is no pa- 
tience at all : we may marvel at their hardness 
of heart, but we must refuse to call them 
patient. 

Reply Obj. 3. As stated above (I-II, Q. 11, 
A. 1), the very notion of fruit denotes pleas- 
ure. And works of virtue afford pleasure in 
themselves, as stated in Ethic, i. 8. Now the 
names of the virtues are wont to be applied 
to their acts. Wherefore patience as a habit is 
a virtue ; but as to the pleasure which its act 
affords, it is reckoned a fruit, especially in 
this, that patience safeguards the mind from 
being overcome by sorrow. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether Patience Is the Greatest of the Virtues? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that patience is the 
greatest of the virtues. For in every genus 
that which is perfect is the greatest. Now 
patience hath a perfect work (James i. 4). 
Therefore patience is the greatest of the vir- 
tues. 

Obj. 2. Further, all the virtues are directed 
to the good of the soul. Now this seems to 
belong chiefly to patience; for it is written 
(Luke xxi. 19) : In your patience you shall 
possess your souls. Therefore patience is the 
greatest of the virtues. 

Obj. 3. Further, seemingly that which is 
the safeguard and cause of other things is 
greater than they are. But according to Greg- 
ory (Horn. XXXV. in Ev.) patience is the root 
and safeguard of all the virtues. Therefore 
patience is the greatest of the virtues. 

On the contrary. It is not reckoned among 
the four virtues which Gregory (Moral, xxii) 
and Augustine (De Morib. Eccl. xv) call prin- 
cipal. 

I answer that. Virtues by their very nature 
are directed to good. For it is virtue that 
makes its possessor good, and renders the lat- 
ter’s work good (Ethic, ii. 6). Hence it fol- 
lows that a virtue’s superiority and preponder- 
ance over other virtues is the greater according 
as it inclines man to good more effectively 
and directly. Now those virtues which are 
effective of good, incline a man more directly 
to good than those which are a check on the 
things which lead man away from good: and 
just as among those that are effective of good, 
the greater is that which establishes man in 
a greater good (thus faith, hope, and charity 
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are greater than prudence and justice) ; so 
too among those that are a check on things 
that withdraw man from good, the greater 
virtue is the one which is a check on a greater 
obstacle to good. But dangers of death, about 
which is fortitude, and pleasures of touch, with 
which temperance is concerned, withdraw man 
from good more than any kind of hardship, 
which is the object of patience. Therefore 
patience is not the greatest of the virtues, 
but falls short, not only of the theological 
virtues, and of prudence and justice which 
directly establish man in good, but also of 
fortitude and temperance which withdraw him 
from greater obstacles to good. 

Reply Obj. 1. Patience is said to have a 
perfect work in bearing hardships: for these 
give rise first to sorrow, which is moderated 
by patience ; secondly, to anger, which is mod- 
erated by meekness ; thirdly, to hatred, which 
charity removes; fourthly, to unjust injury, 
which justice forbids. Now that which re- 
moves the principle is the most perfect. 

Yet it does not follow, if patience be more 
perfect in this respect, that it is more perfect 
simply. 

Reply Obj. 2. Possession denotes undis- 
turbed ownership; wherefore man is said to 
possess his soul by patience, in so far as it 
removes by the root the passions that are 
evoked by hardships and disturb the soul. 

Reply Ob). 3. Patience is said to be the 
root and safeguard of all the virtues, not as 
though it caused and preserved them directly, 
but merely because it removes their obstacles. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether it Is Possible to Hove Patience 
Without Groce? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that it is possible 
to have patience without grace. For the more 
his reason inclines to a thing, the more is it 
possible for the rational creature to accom- 
plish it. Now it is more reasonable to suffer 
evil for the sake of good than for the sake 
of evil. Yet some suffer evil for evil’s sake, 
by their own virtue and without the help of 
grace; for Augustine says (De Patientia iii) 
that men endure many toils and sorrows for 
the sake of the things they love sinfully. Much 
more, therefore, is it possible for man, without 
the help of grace, to bear evil for the sake of 
good, and this is to be truly patient. 

Obj. 2. Further, some who are not in a 
state of grace have more abhorrence for sin- 
ful evils than for bodily evils : hence some 
heathens are related to have endured many 
hardships rather than betray their country or 

* Cf. MI, Q. 61, A. 5. t Cf. MI, Q. 109, A. 3. 
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commit some other misdeed. Now this is to be 
truly patient. Therefore it seems that it is 
possible to have patience without the help of 
grace. 

Obj. 3. Further, it is quite evident that 
some go through much trouble and pain in 
order to regain health of the body. Now the 
health of the soul is not less desirable than 
bodily health. Therefore in like manner one 
may, without the help of grace, endure many 
evils for the health of the soul, and this is to 
be truly patient. 

On the contrary. It is written (Ps. Ixi. 6) ; 
From Him, i.e. from God, is my patience. 

I answer that. As Augustine says (De Pa- 
tientia iv), the strength of desire helps a man 
to bear toil and pain: and no one willingly 
undertakes to bear what is painful, save for 
the sake of that which gives pleasure. The 
reason of this is because sorrow and pain are 
of themselves displeasing to the soul, where- 
fore it would never choose to suffer them for 
their own sake, but only for the sake of an 
end. Hence it follows that the good for the 
sake of which one is willing to endure evils, 
is more desired and loved than the good the 
privation of which causes the sorrow that we 
bear patiently. Now the fact that a man pre- 
fers the good of grace to all natural goods, 
the loss of which may cause sorrow, is to be 
referred to charity, which loves God above 
all things. Hence it is evident that patience, 
as a virtue, is caused by charity, according to 
1 Cor. xiii. 4, Charity is patient. 

But it is manifest that it is impossible to 
have charity save through grace, according to 
Rom. V. 5, The charity of God is poured forth 
in our hearts by the Holy Ghost Who is given 
to us. Therefore it is clearly impossible to 
have patience without the help of grace. 

Reply Obj. 1. The inclination of reason 
would prevail in human nature in the state 
of integrity. But in corrupt nature the in- 
clination of concupiscence prevails, because 
it is dominant in man. Hence man is more 
prone to bear evils for the sake of goods in 
which the concupiscence delights here and 
now, than to endure evils for the sake of goods 
to come, which are desired in accordance with 
reason : and yet it is this that pertains to true 
patience. 

Reply Obj. 2. The good of a social virtue* 
is commensurate with human nature ; and 
consequently the human will can tend thereto 
without the help of sanctifying grace, yet not 
without the help of God’s grace.f On the 
other hand, the good of grace is supernatural, 
wherefore man cannot tend thereto by a nat- 
ural virtue. Hence the comparison fails. 

Reply Obj. 3. Even the endurance of those 
evils which a man bears for the sake of his 
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body’s health, proceeds from the love a man 
naturally has for his own flesh. Hence there 
is no comparison between this endurance and 
patience which proceeds from a supernatural 
love. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether Patience Is a Part of Fortitude? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that patience is not 
a part of fortitude. For a thing is not part of 
itself. Xow' patience is apparently the same 
as fortitude: because, as stated above Q. 123, 
A. 6), the proper act of fortitude is to endure; 
and this belongs also to patience. For it is 
stated in the Liber Sententianini Prosperi* 
that patience consists in enduring evils in- 
dicted by others. Therefore patience is not a 
part of fortitude. 

Obj. 2. Further, fortitude is about fear 
and daring, as stated above (Q. 123, A. 3), 
and thus it is in the irascible. But patience 
seems to be about sorrow, and consequently 
would seem to be in the concupiscible. There- 
fore patience is not a part of fortitude but of 
temperance. 

Obj. 3. Further, the w’hole cannot be with- 
out its part. Therefore if patience is a part 
of fortitude, there can be no fortitude without 
patience. Yet sometimes a brave man does 
not endure evils patiently, but even attacks 
the person who inflicts the evil. Therefore 
patience is not a part of fortitude. 

On the contrary, Tully (De Inv. Rhet. ii) 
reckons it a part of fortitude. 

/ answer that, Patience is a quasi-potential 
part of fortitude, because it is annexed thereto 
as secondary to principal virtue. For it be- 
longs to patience to suffer with an equal mind 
the evils inflicted by others, as Gregory says 
in a homily (xxxv. hi Ev.). Now of those 
evils that are inflicted by others, foremost and 
most difficult to endure are those that are 
connected with the danger of death, and about 
these evils fortitude is concerned. Hence it 
is clear that in this matter fortitude has the 
principal place, and that it lays claim to that 
which is principal in this matter. Wherefore 
patience is annexed to fortitude as secondary 
to principal virtue, for wTich reason Prosper 
calls patience brave (Sent. 811). 

Reply Obj. 1. It belongs to fortitude to 
endure, not anything indeed, but that which 
is most difficult to endure, namely dangers of 
death; whereas it may pertain to patience to 
endure any kind of evil. 

Reply Obj. 2. The act of fortitude consists 
not only in holding fast to good against the 


fear of future dangers, but also in not failing 
through sorrow or pain occasioned by things 
present; and it is in the latter respect that 
patience is akin to fortitude. Yet fortitude is 
chiefly about fear, which of itself evokes flight 
which fortitude avoids ; while patience is 
chiefly about sorrow, for a man is said to be 
patient, not because he does not fly, but be- 
cause he behaves in a praiseworthy manner 
by suffering ( patiendo) things which hurt him 
here and now, in such a way as not to be 
inordinately saddened by them. Hence forti- 
tude is properly in the irascible, while patience 
is in the concupiscible faculty. 

Nor does this hinder patience from being 
a part of fortitude, because the annexing of 
virtue to virtue does not regard the subject, 
but the matter or the form. Nevertheless pa- 
tience is not to be reckoned a part of temper- 
ance, although both are in the concupiscible, 
because temperance is only about those sor- 
rows that are opposed to pleasures of touch, 
such as arise through abstinence from pleas- 
ures of food and sex: whereas patience is 
chiefly about sorrows inflicted by other per- 
sons. moreover it belongs to temperance to 
control these sorrows besides their contrary 
pleasures : whereas it belongs to patience that 
a man forsake not the good of virtue on ac- 
count of such like sorrows, however great 
they be. 

Reply Obj. 3. It may be granted that 
patience in a certain respect is an integral 
part of justice, if we consider the fact that a 
man may patiently endure evils pertaining to 
dangers of death ; and it is from this point of 
view that the objection argues. Nor is it in- 
consistent with patience that a man should, 
when necessary, rise up against the man who 
inflicts evils on him; for Chrysostomf. says 
on IMatth. iv. 10, Begone Satan, that it is 
praiseworthy to be patient under our oivn 
wrongs, but to endure God’s wrongs patiently 
is most wicked: and Augustine says in a let- 
ter to Marcellintis (Ep. cxxxviii) that the 
precepts of patience are not opposed to the 
good of the commomoealth, since in order to 
ensure that good we fight against our enemies. 
But in so far as patience regards all kinds of 
evils, it is annexed to fortitude as secondary 
to principal virtue. 

FIFTH ARTICLE 

Whether Patience Is the Some as Longanimity?! 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article : — 


Objection 1. It seems that patience is the 
same as longanimity. For Augustine says ( De 


■’'The quotation is from S. Gregory {Horn. xxxv. m Ev.'). 

X Homily V. in the Opus intperfeefum, falsely ascribed to S. John Chrysostom. t LongsulTcring. It is 
necessary to preserve the Latin word, on account of the comparison with magnanimity. 
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Patientia i) that we speak of patience in God, 
not as though any evil made Him suffer, but 
because He awaits the wicked, that they may 
be converted. Wherefore it is written (Ecclus. 
V. 4) : The Most High is a patient rewarder. 
Therefore it seems that patience is the same 
as longanimity. 

Ob). 2. Further, the same thing is not con- 
trary to two things. But impatience is con- 
trary to longani?nity, whereby one awaits a 
delay: for one is said to be impatient of de- 
lay, as of other evils. Therefore it seems that 
patience is the same as longanimity. 

Ob). 3. Further, just as time is a circum- 
stance of wrongs endured, so is place. But 
no virtue is distinct from patience on the score 
of place. Therefore in like manner longanim- 
ity which takes count of time, in so far as a 
person waits for a long time, is not distinct 
from patience. 

Ob). 4. On the contrary, a gloss''' on Rom. 
ii. 4, Or despisest thou the riches oj His good- 
ness, ajid patience, and longsufferingt says: 
It seems that longanimity differs from pa- 
tience, because those who offend from weak- 
ness rather than oj set purpose are said to be 
borne with longanimity : while those who take 
a deliberate delight in their crimes are said 
to be borne patiently. 

I answer that. Just as by magnanimity a 
man has a mind to tend to great things, so by 
longanimity a man has a mind to tend to 
something a long way off. Wherefore as mag- 
nanimity regards hope, which tends to good, 
rather than daring, fear, or sorrow, which have 
evil as their object, so also does longanimity. 
Hence longanimity has more in common with 
magnanimity than with patience, 

■ Nevertheless it may have something in com- 
mon with patience, for two reasons. First, 
because patience, like fortitude, endures cer- 
tain evils for the sake of .uood, and if this 
good is awaited shortly, endurance is easier : 
whereas if it be delayed a long time, it is 
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more difficult. Secondly, because the very 
delay of the good we hope for, is of a nature 
to cause sorrow, according to Prov. xiii. 12, 
Hope that is deferred afflicteth the said. Hence 
there may be patience in bearing this trial, 
as in enduring any other sorrows. Accord- 
ingly longanimity and constancy are both 
comprised under patience, in so far as both 
the delay of the hoped for good (which re- 
gards longanimity) and the toil which man 
endures in persistently accomplishing a good 
work (which regards constancy) may be con- 
sidered under the one aspect of grievous evil. 

For this reason Tully (De Inv. Rhet. ii) in 
defining patience, says that patience is the 
voluntary and prolonged endurance of ardu- 
ous and difficidt things for the sake of virtue 
or profit. By saying arduous he refers to con- 
stancy in good ; when he says difficidt he re- 
fers to the grievousness of evil, which is the 
proper object of patience; and by adding 
continued or long lasting, he refers to longa- 
nimity, in so far as it has something in com- 
mon with patience. 

This suffices for the Replies to the First 
and Second Objections. 

Reply Ob). 3. That which is a long way 
off as to place, though distant from us, is not 
simply distant from things in nature, as that 
which is a long way off in point of time : hence 
the comparison fails. (Moreover, what is re- 
mote as to place offers no difficulty save in the 
point of time, since what is placed a long way 
from us is a long time coming to us. 

We grant the fourth argument. We must 
observe, however, that the reason for the 
difference assigned by this gloss is that it is 
hard to bear with those w'ho sin through weak- 
ness, merely because they persist a long time 
in evil, wherefore it is said that they are borne 
with longanimity; whereas the very fact of 
sinning through pride seems to be unendur- 
able; for which reason those who sin through 
pride are stated to be borne with patience. 


PERSEVERANCE 


QUESTION 137 
Of Perseverance 


(In Pour 

We must now consider perseverance and 
the vices opposed to it. Under the head 
of perseverance there are four points of 
inquiry : ( 1 ) Whether perseverance is a virtue? 
(2) Whether it is a part of fortitude? (3) Of 
its relation to constancy: (4) Whether it 
needs the help of grace? 

*Oi-igen, Comiticnf. in Ep. ad Rain. ii. 


Articles) 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether Perseverance Is a Virtue? 

Wc proceed thus to the First Article:— 
Objection 1. It seems that perseverance 
is not a virtue. For, according to the Philoso- 
pher (Ethic, vii. 7), continency is greater than 
perseverance. But continency is not a virtue, 
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as stated in Ethic, iv. 9. Therefore perse- 
verance is not a virtue. 

Gb 'j. 2. Further^ by virtue man lives aright, 
according to Augustine {De Lib. Arb. ii. 19). 
Now according to the same authority (De 
Persever. i) , no one can be said to have per- 
severance while living, unless he persevere 
until death. Therefore perseverance is not a 
virtue. 

Obj. 3. Furtherj it is requisite of every 
virtue that one should persist unchangeably 
in the work of that virtue, as stated in Ethic 
ii. 4. But this is what we understand by per- 
severance : for Tully says (De Inv. Rhet. ii) 
that perseverance is the fixed and contin- 
ued persistence in a well-considered purpose. 
Therefore perseverance is not a special virtue, 
but a condition of every virtue. 

On the contrary, Andronicus* says that 
perseverance is a habit regarding things to 
which we ought to stand, and those to which 
we ought not to stand, as well as those that 
are indifferent. Now a habit that directs us 
to do something well, or to omit something, 
is a virtue. Therefore perseverance is a virtue. 

I answer that, According to the Philosopher 
(Ethic, ii. 3), virtue is about the difficult and 
the good; and so where there is a special kind 
of difficulty or goodness, there is a special 
virtue. Now a virtuous deed may involve 
goodness or difficulty on two counts. First, 
from the act’s very species, which is consid- 
ered in respect of the proper object of that 
act; secondly, from the length of time, since 
to persist long in something difficult involves 
a special difficulty. Hence to persist long in 
something good until it is accomplished be- 
longs to a special virtue. 

Accordingly just as temperance and forti- 
tude are special virtues, for the reason that the 
one moderates pleasures of touch (which is of 
itself a difficult thing), while the other mod- 
erates fear and daring in connection with dan- 
gers of death (which also is something diffi- 
cult in itself), so perseverance is a special 
virtue, since it consists in eirduring delays in 
the above or other virtuous deeds, so far as 
necessity requires. 

Reply Obj. 1. The Philosopher is taking 
perseverance there, as it is found in one who 
bears those things which are most difficult 
to endure long. Now it is difficult to endure, 
not good, but evil. And evils that involve 
danger of death, for the most part are not 
endured for a long time, because often they 
soon pass away : wherefore it is not on this 
account that perseverance has its chief title 
to praise. Among other evils foremost are 
those which are opposed to pleasures of touch, 
because evils of this kind affect the necessaries 
* Chrysippus ; in De Affect. 
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of life : such are the lack of food and the like, 
which at times call for long endurance. Now 
it is not difficult to endure these things for a 
long time for one who grieves not much at 
them, nor delights much in the contrary goods ; 
as in the case of the temperate man, in whom 
these passions are not violent. But they are 
most difficult to bear for one who is strongly 
affected by such things, through lacking the 
perfect virtue that moderates these passions. 
Wherefore if perseverance be taken in this 
sense it is not a perfect virtue, but something 
imperfect in the genus of virtue. On the other 
hand, if we take perseverance as denoting 
long persistence in any kind of difficult good, 
it is consistent in one who has even perfect 
virtue: for even if it is less difficult for him 
to persist, yet he persists in the more perfect 
good. Wherefore such like perseverance may 
be a virtue, because virtue derives perfection 
from the aspect of good rather than from the 
aspect of difficulty. 

Reply Obj. 2. Sometimes a virtue and its 
act go by the same name : thus Augustine says 
(Tract, in Joan. Ixxix) : Faith is to believe 
without seeing. Yet it is possible to have a 
habit of virtue without performing the act ; 
thus a poor man has the habit of magnificence 
without exercising the act. Sometimes, how- 
ever, a person who has the habit, begins to 
perform the act, yet does not accomplish it, 
for instance a builder begins to build a house, 
but does not complete it. Accordingly we 
must reply that the term perseverance is some- 
times used to denote the habit whereby one 
chooses to persevere, sometimes for the act 
of persevering : and sometimes one who has 
the habit of perseverance chooses to persevere 
and begins to carry out his choice by persisting 
for a time, yet completes not the act, through 
not persisting to the end. Now the end is 
twofold ; one is the end of the work, the other 
is the end of human life. Properly speaking 
it belongs to perseverance to persevere to the 
end of the virtuous work, for instance that a 
soldier persevere to the end of the fight, and 
the magnificent man until his work be accom- 
plished. There are, however, some virtues 
whose acts must endure throughout the whole 
of life, such as faith, hope, and charity, since 
they regard the last end of the entire life of 
man. Wherefore as regards these which are 
the principal virtues, the act of perseverance 
is not accomplished until the end of life. It 
is in this sense that Augustine speaks of per- 
severance as denoting the consummate act 
of perseverance. 

Reply Obj. 3. Unchangeable persistence 
may belong to a virtue in two ways. First, on 
account of the intended end that is proper to 
that virtue ; and thus to persist in good for a 
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long time until the end, belongs to a special 
virtue called perseverance, which intends this 
as its special end. Secondly, by reason of the 
relation of the habit to its subject : and thus 
unchangeable persistence is consequent upon 
every virtue, inasmuch as virtue is a quality 
difficult to change. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether Perseverance Is a Part of Fortitude? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that perseverance is 
not a part of fortitude. For, according to the 
Philosopher (Ethic, viii. 7), perseverance is 
about pains of touch. But these belong to 
temperance. Therefore perseverance is a part 
of temperance rather than of fortitude. 

Ob). 2. Further, every part of a moral vir- 
tue is about certain passions which that virtue 
moderates. Now perseverance does not imply 
moderation of the passions : since the more 
violent the passions, the more praiseworthy is 
it to persevere in accordance with reason. 
Therefore it seems that perseverance is a part 
not of a moral virtue, but rather of prudence 
which perfects the reason. 

Obj. 3. Further, Augustine says (De Per- 
sev. i) that no one can lose perseverance; 
whereas one can lose the other virtues. There- 
fore perseverance is greater than all the other 
virtues. Now a principal virtue is greater 
than its part. Therefore perseverance is not 
a part of a virtue, but is itself a principal 
virtue. 

On the contrary, Tully (De Inv. Rhet. ii) 
reckons perseverance as a part of fortitude. 

I answer that, As stated above (Q. 123, 
A. 2: I-II, Q. 61, h..\. 3, 4), a principal virtue 
is one to which is principally ascribed some- 
thing that lays claim to the praise of virtue, 
inasmuch as it practices it in connection with 
its own matter, wherein it is most difficult of 
accomplishment. In accordance with this it 
has been stated (Q. 123, .\. 2) that fortitude 
is a principal virtue, because it observes firm- 
ness in matters wherein it is most difficult to 
stand firm, namely in dangers of death. Where- 
fore it follows of necessity that every virtue 
which has a title to prai.se for the firm endur- 
ance of something difficult must be annexed 
to fortitude as secondary to principal virtue. 
Now the endurance of difficulty arising from 
delay in accomplishing a good work gives 
perseverance its claim to praise: nor is this 
so difficult as to endure dangers of death. 
Therefore perseverance is annexed to fortitude, 
as secondary to principal virtue. 

Reply Obj. 1. The annexing of secondary 
to principal virtues depends not only on the 

♦ Cf. Q. 136, A. 4 ad 2. 
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matter,* but also on the mode, because in 
everything form is of more account than mat- 
ter. Wherefore although, as to matter, per- 
severance seems to have more in common with 
temperance than with fortitude, yet, in mode, 
it has more in common with fortitude, in the 
point of standing firm against the difficulty 
arising from length of time. 

Reply Obj. 2. The perseverance of which 
the Philosopher speaks (Ethic, vii 4, 7) does 
not moderate any passions, but consists merely 
in a certain firmness of reason and will. But 
perseverance, considered as a virtue, moder- 
ates certain passions, namely fear of weari- 
ness or failure on account of the delay. Hence 
this virtue, like fortitude, is in the irascible. 

Reply Obj. 3. Augustine speaks there of 
perseverance, as denoting, not a virtuous habit, 
but a virtuous act sustained to the end, ac- 
cording to jMatth. xxiv. 13, He that shall per- 
severe to the end, he shall be saved. Hence 
it is incompatible with such like perseverance 
for it to be lost, since it would no longer en- 
dure to the end. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether Constancy Pertains to Perseverance? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that constancy does 
not pertain to perseverance. For constancy 
pertains to patience, as stated above (Q. 137, 
A. 5) : and patience differs from perseverance. 
Therefore constancy does not pertain to per- 
severance. 

Obj. 2. Further, virtue is about the difficult 
and the good. Now it does not seem difficult 
to be constant in little works, but only in great 
deeds, which pertain to magnificence. There- 
fore constancy pertains to magnificence rather 
than to perseverance. 

Obj. 3. Further, if constancy pertained to 
perseverance, it would seem nowise to differ 
from it, since both denote a kind of unchange- 
ableness. Yet they differ: for hlacrobius (In 
Somn. Scip. i) condivides constancy wnth firm- 
ness by which he indicates perseverance, as 
stated above (Q. 128, A. 6). Therefore con- 
stancy does not pertain to perseverance. 

On the contrary. One is said to be con- 
stant because one stands to a thing. Now it 
belongs to perseverance to stand to certain 
things, as appears from the definition given 
by Andronicus. Therefore constancy belongs 
to perseverance. 

I answer that, Perseverance and constancy 
agree as to end, since it belongs to both to 
persist firmly in some good: but they differ 
as to those things which make it difficult to 
persist in good. Because the virtue of perse- 
verance properly makes man persist firmly 
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in good, against the difficulty that arises from 
the ver}^ continuance of the act: whereas 
constancy makes him persist firmly in good 
against difficulties arising from any other ex- 
ternal hindrances. Hence perseverance takes 
precedence of constancy as a part of fortitude, 
because the difficulty arising from continu- 
ance of action is more intrinsic to the act of 
virtue than that which arises from external 
obstacles. 

Reply Ob}. 1. External obstacles to per- 
sistence in good are especially those which 
cause sorrow. Xow patience is about sorrow, 
as stated above (Q. 136, A. 1). Hence con- 
stancy agrees with perseverance as to end: 
while it agrees with patience as to those things 
which occasion difficulty. Xow the end is 
of most account: wherefore constancy per- 
tains to perseverance rather than to patience. 

Reply Ob}. 2. It is more difficult to persist 
in great deeds : yet in little or ordinary deeds, 
it is difficult to persist for any length of time, 
if not on accohnt erf the greatness of the deed 
which magnificence considers, yet from its 
very continuance which perseverance regards. 
Hence constancy may pertain to both. 

Reply Obj. 3. Constancy pertains to per- 
severance in so far as it has something in 
common with it: but it is not the same thing 
in the point of their difference, as stated in the 
Article. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether Perseverance Needs the Help of Groce?' 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that perseverance 
does not need the help of grace. For perse- 
verance is a virtue, as stated above (A. 1). 
Xow according to Tully (De Inv. Rhet. ii) 
virtue acts after the manner of nature. There- 
fore the sole inclination of virtue suffices for 
perseverance. Therefore this does not need 
the help of grace. 

Obj. 2. Further, the gift of Christ’s grace 
is greater than the harm brought upon us by 
Adam, as appears from Rom. v. 15 seq. Now 
before sin man was so framed that he could 
persevere by means of what he had received, 
as Augustine says (De Correp. et Grat. xi). 
Much more therefore can man, after being 
repaired by the grace of Christ, persevere 
without the help of a further grace. 

Obj. 3. Further, sinful deeds are sometimes 
more difficult than deeds of virtue: hence it 
is said in the person of the wicked {W.is. v. 7) : 
We .. . have walked through hard ways. Now 
some persevere in sinful deeds without the 
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help of another. Therefore man can also 
persevere in deeds of virtue without the help 
of grace. 

On the contrary, Augustine says (De 
Persev. i) : We hold that perseverance is a 
gift of God, whereby we persevere unto the 
end, in Christ. 

I answer that, As stated above (A. I, ad 2: 
A. 2, ad 3), perseverance has a twofold signi- 
fication. First, it denotes the habit of perse- 
verance, considered as a virtue. In this way 
it needs the gift of habitual grace, even as 
the other infused virtues. Secondly, it may be 
taken to denote the act of perseverance endur- 
ing until death: and in this sense it needs not 
only habitual grace, but also the gratuitous 
help of God sustaining man in good until the 
end of life, as stated above (Til, Q. 109, 
A. 10), when we were treating of grace. Be- 
cause, since the free-will is changeable by its 
very nature, which changeableness is not taken 
away from it by the habitual grace bestowed 
in the present life, it is not in the power of 
the free-will, albeit repaired by grace, to abide 
unchangeably in good, though it is in its 
power to choose this: for it is often in our 
power to choose yet not to accomplish. 

Reply Obj. 1. The virtue of perseverance, 
so far as it is concerned, inclines one to per- 
severe : yet since it is a habit, and a habit is 
a thing one uses at will, it does not follow 
that a person who has the habit of virtue uses 
it unchangeably until death. 

Reply Obj. 2. As .'\ugustine says (De Cor- 
rep. ct Grat. xi), it was given to the first man, 
not to persevere, but to be able to persevere of 
his free-will: because then no corruption was 
in human nature to make perseverance diffi- 
cidt. Now, however, by the grace of Christ, 
the predestined receive not only the possibility 
of persevering, but perseverance itself. Where- 
fore the first man whom no man threatened, 
of his own free-will rebelling against a threat- 
ening God, forfeited so great a happiness and 
so great a facility of avoiding sin: whereas 
these, although the world rage against their 
constancy , have persevered in faith. 

Reply Obj. 3. Man is able by him.self to 
fall into sin, but he cannot by himself arise 
from sin without the help of grace. Hence by 
falling into sin, so far as he is concerned man 
makes himself to be persevering in sin, unless 
he be delivered by God’s grace. On the other 
hand, by doing good he does not make himself 
to be persevering in good, because he is able, 
by himself, to sin: wherefore he needs the 
help of grace for that end. 


VIRTUES AND VICES 


* a. I-II, Q. 109, A. 10. 
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EFFEMINACY 


Pt. Il-ll Q. 138 Art. 2 


QUESTION 138 

Of the Vices Opposed to Perseverance 

(In Two Articles) 


We must now consider the vices opposed to 
perseverance ; under which head there are 
two points of inquiry: (1) Of effeminacy; 
(2) Of pertinacity. 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether Effeminacy * Is Opposed to Perseverance? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that effeminacy is 
not opposed to perseverance. For a gloss on 
1 Cor. vi. 9, 10, Nor adulterers, nor the effemi- 
nate, nor tiers with mankind, e.xpounds the 
text thus: Effeminate — i.e. obscene, given to 
unnatural vice. But this is opposed to chas- 
tity. Therefore effeminacy is not a vice op- 
posed to perseverance. 

Ob). 2. Further, the Philosopher says 
(Ethic, vii. 7) that delicacy is a kind of effemi- 
nacy. But to be delicate seems akin to intem- 
perance. Therefore effeminacy is not opposed 
to perseverance but to temperance. 

Obj. 3. Further, the Philosopher says (ibid.) 
that the man who is fond of amusement is 
effeminate. Now immoderate fondness of 
amusement is opposed to eoTpaitEXia, which 
is the virtue about pleasures of play, as stated 
in Ethic, iv. 8. Tlierefore effeminacy is not 
opposed to perseverance. 

On the contrary, The PhilO'Opher says 
(Ethic, vii. 7) that the persevering man is 
opposed to the effeminate. 

I answer that, As stated above (Q. 137, 
AA. 1, 2), perseverance is deserving of praise 
because thereby a man does not forsake a 
good on account of long endurance of diffi- 
culties and toils: and it is directly opposed 
to this, seemingly, for a man to be ready to 
forsake a good on account of difficulties which 
he cannot endure. This is what we under- 
stand by effeminacy, because a thing is said 
to be soft if it readily yields to the touch. Now 
a thing is not declared to be soft through 
yielding to a heavy blow, for walls yield to 
the battering-ram. Wherefore a man is not 
said to be effeminate if he yields to heavy 
blows. Hence the Philosopher says (Ethic. 
vii. 7) that it is no wonder, if a person is over- 
come by strong and overwhelming pleasures 
or sorrmvs ; but he is to be pardoned if he 
struggles against them. Now it is evident that 
fear of danger is more impelling than the de- 
sire of pleasure: wherefore Tully says (De 
Ofjic. i) under the heading True magnanimity 

* Mothtics, literally softness. 


consists of two things: Ic is inconsistent for 
one who is not cast down by fear, to be de- 
feated by lust, or who has proved himself 
unbeaten by toil, to yield to pleasure. More- 
over, pleasure itself is a stronger motive of 
attraction than sorrow, for the lack of pleas- 
ure is a motive of withdrawal, since lack of 
pleasure is a pure privation. Wherefore, ac- 
cording to the Philosopher (loc. cit.), prop- 
erly speaking an effeminate man is one who 
withdraws from good on account of sorrow 
caused by lack of pleasure, yielding as it were 
to a weak motion. 

Reply Obj. 1. This effeminacy is caused in 
two ways. In one way, by custom: for where 
a man is accustomed to enjoy pleasures, it is 
more difficult for him to endure the lack of 
them. In another way, by natural disposition, 
because, to wit. his mind is less persevering 
through the frailty of his temperament. This 
is how women are compared to men, as the 
Philosopher says ( Ethic, vii, loc. cit.) : where- 
fore those who are passively sodomitical are 
said to be effeminate, being womanish them- 
selves, as it were. 

Reply Obj. 2. Toil is opposed to bodily 
pleasure: wherefore it is only toilsome things 
that are a hindrance to pleasures. Now the 
delicate are those who cannot endure toils, 
nor anything that diminishes pleasure. Hence 
it is Avritten (Deut. xxviii. 56) : The tender 
and delicate woman, that could not go upon 
the ground, nor set down her foot for . . . 
softness (Douay, — niceness). Thus delicacy 
is a kind of effeminacy. But properly speak- 
ing effeminacy regards lack of pleasures, while 
delicacy regards the cause that hinders pleas- 
ure, for instance toil or the like. 

Reply Obj. 3. In play two things may be 
considered. In the first place there is the 
pleasure, and thus inordinate fondness of play 
is opposed to eurpaTTEXia, Secondly, we may 
consider the relaxation or rest which is op- 
posed to toil. Accordingly just as it belongs 
to effeminacy to lie unable to endure toilsome 
things, so too it belongs theieto to desire play 
or any other relaxation inordinately. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether Pertinacity Is Opposed to Perseverance^ 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that pertinacity is 
not opposed to perseverance. For Gregory 
says (Moral, xxxi) that pertinacity arises 
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from vainglory. But vainglory is not opposed 
to perseverance but to magnanimity, as stated 
above (Q. 132, A. 2). Therefore pertinacity is 
not opposed to perseverance. 

Obj. 2. Further, if it is opposed to perse- 
verance, this is so either by excess or by de- 
ficiency. A'ow it is not opposed by excess: 
because the pertinacious also yield to certain 
pleasure and sorrow, since according to the 
Philosopher (Ethic, vii. 9) they rejoice when 
they prevail, and grieve when their opinions 
arc rejected. ' And if it be opposed by defici- 
ency, it will be the same as effeminacy, which 
is clearly false. Therefore pertinacity is no- 
wise opposed to perseverance. 

Obj. 3. Further, just as the persevering 
man persists in good against sorrow, so too 
do the continent and the temperate against 
pleasures, the brave against fear, and the meek 
against anger. But pertinacity is over-per- 
sistence in something. Therefore pertinacity 
is not opposed to perseverance more than to 
other virtues. 

On the contrary, Tully says ( De Inv. 
Rhet. ii) that pertinacity is to perseverance 
as superstition is to religion. But superstition 
is opposed to religion, as stated above (Q. 92, 
A. 1), Therefore pertinacity is opposed to 
perseverance. 

I answer that. As Isidore says (Etym. x) 
a person is said to be pertinacious who holds 
on hnpndently, as being utterly tenacious. 
Pervicaciotis has the same meaning, for it 
signifies that a man perseveres in his purpose 
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until he is victorious: for the ancients called 
“vicia” what we call victory. These the Phi- 
losopher (Ethic, vii. 9) calls loxupoyvwpovec;, 
that is headstrong, or I6ioyvchp.ovec;, that is 
self-opinionated, because they abide by their 
opinions more than they should; whereas the 
effeminate man does so less than he ought, 
and the persevering man, as he ought. Hence 
it is clear that perseverance is commended for 
observing the mean, while pertinacity is re- 
proved for exceeding the mean, and effemi- 
nacy for falling short of it. 

Reply Obj. 1. The reason w^hy a man is 
too persistent in his own opinion, is that he 
wishes by this means to make a show of his 
own excellence : wherefore this is the result 
of vainglory as its cause. Now it has been 
stated above (Q. 127, A. 2, ad 1: Q. 133, A. 2), 
that opposition of vices to virtues depends, 
not on their cause, but on their species. 

Reply Obj. 2. The pertinacious man ex- 
ceeds by persisting inordinately in something 
against many difficulties: yet he takes a cer- 
tain pleasure in the end, just as the brave and 
the persevering man. Since, however, this 
pleasure is sinful, seeing that he desires it too 
much, and shuns the contrary pain, he is like 
the incontinent or effeminate man. 

Reply Obj. 3. Although the other virtues 
persist against the onslaught of the passions, 
they are not commended for persisting in the 
same way as perseverance is. As to continence, 
its claim to praise seems to lie rather in over- 
coming pleasures. Hence pertinacity is directly 
opposed to perseverance. 


QUESTION 139 
Of the Gift of Fortitude 

(In Two Articles) 


We must next consider the gift corresponding 
to fortitude, and this is the gift of fortitude. 
Under this head there are two points of in- 
quiry: (1) Whether fortitude is a gift? 
(2) Which among the beatitudes and fruits 
correspond to it? 

FIRST ARTICLE 
Whether Fortitude Is o Gift? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that fortitude is not 
a gift. For the virtues differ from the gifts: 
and fortitude is a virtue. Therefore it should 
not be reckoned a gift. 

Obj. 2. Further, the acts of the gifts re- 
main in heaven, as stated above (I-II, Q. 68, 
A. 6). But the act of fortitude does not re- 


main in heaven: for Gregory says (Moral i) 
that fortitude encourages the fainthearted 
against hardships, which will be altogether 
absent from heaven. Therefore fortitude is 
not a gift. 

Obj. 3. Further, Augustine says (De Doctr. 
Christ, ii) that it is a sign of fortitude to cut 
oneself adrift from all the deadly pleasures of 
the passing show. Now noisome pleasures and 
delights are the concern of temperance rather 
than of fortitude. Therefore it seems that 
fortitude is not the gift corresponding to the 
virtue of fortitude. 

On the contrary. Fortitude is reckoned 
among the other gifts of the Holy Ghost 
(Isa. xi. 2). 

/ anszuer that. Fortitude denotes a certain 
firmness of mind, as stated above (Q. 123, 
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A. 2; I-II, Q. 61, A. 3) : and this firmness of 
mind is required both in doing good and in 
enduring evil, especially with regard to goods 
or evils that are difficult. Now man, according 
to his proper and connatural mode, is able to 
have this firmness in both these respects, so 
as not to forsake the good on account of diffi- 
culties, whether in accomplishing an arduous 
work, or in enduring grievous evil. In this 
sense fortitude denotes a special or general 
virtue, as stated above (Q. 123, A. 2). 

Yet furthermore man’s mind is moved by 
the Holy Ghost, in order that he may attain 
the end of each work begun, and avoid what- 
ever perils may threaten. This surpasses hu- 
man nature : for sometimes it is not in a man’s 
power to attain the end of his work, or to 
avoid evils or dangers, since these may hap- 
pen to overwhelm him in death. But the Holy 
Ghost works this in man, by bringing him to 
everlasting life, which is the end of all good 
deeds, and the release from all perils. A cer- 
tain confidence of this is infused into the mind 
by the Holy Ghost Who expels any fear of 
the contrary. It is in this sense that fortitude 
is reckoned a gift of the Holy Ghost. For it 
has been stated above (I-II, Q. 68, AA. 1, 2) 
that the gifts regard the motion of the mind 
by the Holy Ghost. 

Reply Ob). 1. Fortitude, as a virtue, per- 
fects the mind in the endurance of all perils 
whatever ; but it does not go so far as to give 
confidence of overcoming all dangers: this 
belongs to the fortitude that is a gift of the 
Holy Ghost. 

Reply Ob'], 2. The gifts have not the same 
acts in heaven as on the way ; for they exer- 
cise acts in connection with the enjoyment 
of the end. Hence the act of fortitude there 
is to enjoy full security from toil and evil. 

Reply Obj. 3. The .gift of fortitude regards 
the virtue of fortitucle not only because it 
consists in enduring dangers, but also inas- 
much as it consists in accomplishing any diffi- 
cult work. Wherefore the gift of fortitude is 
directed by the gift of counsel, which seems 
to be concerned chiefly with the greater goods. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether the Fourth Beatitude: "Blessed Are They 
That Hunger and Thirst After Justice," 
Corresponds to the Gift of Fortitude? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that the fourth beati- 
tude, Blessed are they that hunger and thirst 
after justice, does not correspond to the gift 
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of fortitude. For the gift of piety and not the 
gift of fortitude corresponds to the virtue of 
justice. Now hungering and thirsting after 
justice pertain to the act of justice. There- 
fore this beatitude corresponds to the gift of 
piety rather than to the gift of fortitude, 

Obj. 2. Further, hunger and thirst after 
justice imply a desire for good. Now this be- 
longs properly to charity, to which the gift of 
wisdom, and not the gift of fortitude, corre- 
sponds, as stated above (Q. 45). Therefore 
this beatitude corresponds, not to the gift of 
fortitude, but to the gift of wisdom. 

Obj. 3. Further, the fruits are consequent 
upon the beatitudes, since delight is essential 
to beatitude, according to Ethic, i. 8. Now 
the fruits, apparently, include none pertaining 
to fortitude. Therefore neither does any beati- 
tude correspond to it. 

On the contrary, Augustine says {De 
Serm. Dom. in Monte i) : Fortitude becomes 
the hungry and thirsty: since those who desire 
to enjoy true goods, and wish to avoid loving 
earthly and material things, must toil. 

I answer that, .AlS stated above (Q. 121, 
A. 2), .Augustine makes the beatitudes corre- 
spond to the gifts according to the order in 
which they are set forth, observing at the 
same time a certain fittingness between them. 
Wherefore he ascribes the fourth beatitude, 
concerning the hunger and thirst for justice, 
to the fourth gift, namely fortitude. 

Yet there is a certain congruity between 
them, because, as stated (A. 1), fortitude is 
about difficult things. Now it is very difficult, 
not merely to do virtuous deeds, which receive 
the common designation of works of justice, 
but furthermore to do them with an unsatiable 
desire, which may be signified by hunger and 
thirst for justice. 

Reply Obj. 1. As Chrysostom says (Horn. 
XV, in Matth.), we may understand here not 
only particular, but also universal justice, 
which is related to all virtuous deeds accord- 
ing to Ethic, v. 1, wherein whatever is hard 
is the object of that fortitude which is a gift. 

Reply Obj. 2. Charity is the root of all the 
virtues and gifts, as stated above (Q. 23, .A. 8, 
ad 3 : I-II, Q. 68, A. 4, ad 3). Hence whatever 
pertains to fortitude may also be referred to 
charity. 

Reply Obj. 3. There are two of the fruits 
which correspond sufficiently to the gift of 
fortitude: namely, patience, which regards the 
enduring of evils : and longanimity, which niay 
regard the long delay and accomplishment of 
goods. 


GIFT OF FORTITUDE 
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QUESTION 140 
Of the Precepts of Fortitude 

(In Two Articles) 


We must next consider the precepts of forti- 
tude: (1) The precepts of fortitude itself; 
(2) The precepts of its parts. 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether the Precepts of Fortitude Are 
Suitably Given in the Divine Law? 

TT'^e proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that the precepts of 
fortitude are not suitably given in the Divine 
Law. For the Xew Law is more perfect than 
the Old Law. Yet the Old Law contains pre- 
cepts of fortitude (Deut. xx). Therefore pre- 
cepts of fortitude should have been given in 
the Xew Law also. 

Obj. 2. Further, affirmative precepts are 
of greater import than negative precepts, since 
the affirmative include the negative, but not 
vice versa. Therefore it is unsuitable for the 
Divine Law to contain none but negative pre- 
cepts in prohibition of fear. 

Obj. 3. Further, fortitude is one of the 
orincipal virtues, as stated above (Q. 123, 
A. 2: I-II, Q. 61, A. 2). X'ow the precepts are 
directed to the virtues as to their end : where- 
fore they should be proportionate to them. 
Therefore the precepts of fortitude should 
have been placed among the precepts of the 
decalogue, which are the chief precepts of the 
Law. 

On the contrary, stands Holy Writ which 
contains these precepts. 

I answer that, Precepts of law are directed 
to the end intended by the lawgiver. Where- 
fore precepts of law must needs be framed in 
various ways according to the various ends 
intended by lawgivers, so that even in human 
affairs there are laws of democracies, others 
of kingdoms, and others again of tyrannical 
governments. Xow the end of the Divine Law 
is that man may adhere to God : wherefore 
the Divine Law contains precepts both of 
fortitude and of the other ^urtues, with a view 
to directing the mind to God. For this reason 
it is written (Deut. xx. 3,4): Fear ye them 
not: because the Lord your God is in the 
midst of you, and will fight for you against 
your enemies. 

As to human laws, they are directed to cer- 
tain earthly goods, and among them we find 
precepts of fortitude according to the require- 
ments of those goods. 

Reply Obj. 1. The Old Testament con- 
tained temporal promises, while the promises 


of the New Testament are spiritual and eter- 
nal, according to Augustine (Contra Faust iv). 
Hence in the Old Law there was need for the 
people to be taught how to fight, even in a 
bodily contest, in order to obtain an earthly 
possession. But in the Xew Testament men 
were to be taught how to come to the posses- 
sion of eternal life by fighting spiritually, 
according to Matth. xi. 12, The kingdom of 
heaven siiffereth violence, and the violent bear 
it away. Hence Peter commands (1 Pet. v. 
8, 9) : Your adversary the devil, as a roaring 
lion, goeth about, seeking ivhoin he may de- 
vour: whom resist yc, strong in faith, as also 
James (iv. 7) : Resist the devil, and he will 
fly from you. Since, however, men while tend- 
ing to spiritual goods may be withdrawn from 
them by corporal dangers, precepts of forti- 
tude had to be given even in the X^ew Law, 
that they might bravely endure temporal evils, 
according to Matth. x. 28, Fear ye not them 
that kill the body. 

Reply Obj. 2. The law gives general direc- 
tions in its precepts. But the things that have 
to be done in cases of danger are not, like the 
things to be avoided, reducible to some com- 
mon thing. Hence the precepts of fortitude 
are negative rather than affirmative. 

Reply Obj. 3. As stated above (Q 122 , 
-A. 1), the precepts of the decalogue are placed 
in the Law. as first principles, which need to 
be known to all from the outset. Wherefore 
the precepts of the decalogue had to be chiefly 
about those acts of justice in w'hich the notion 
of duty is manife'^'t, and not about acts of 
fortitude, because it is not so evident that it 
is a duty for a person not to fear dangers of 
death. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether the Precepts of the Parts of Fortitude 
Are Suitably Given in the Divine Law? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that the precept of 
the parts of fortitude are unsuitably given in 
the Divine Law. For just as patience and 
perseverance are parts of fortitude, so also 
are magnificence, magnanimity, and confi- 
dence, as stated above (0- 128). Now we find 
precepts of patience in the Divine Law, a= 
also of perseverance. Therefore there should 
also have been precepts of magnificence and 
magnanimitv 

Obj. 2. Further, patience is a very neces- 
sary virtue, since it is the guardian of the 
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other virtues, as Gregory says (Horn, in Ev. 
xxxv). Now the other virtues are commanded 
absolutely. Therefore patience should not have 
been commanded merely, as Augustine says 
(De Serni. Dom. in Monte i), as to the pre- 
paredness of the mind. 

Ob'], 3. Further, patience and perseverance 
are parts of fortitude, as stated above (Q. 128; 
Q. 136, A. 4: Q. 137, A. 2). Now the precepts 
of fortitude are not affirmative but only nega- 
tive, as stated above (A. 1, ad 2). Therefore 
the precepts of patience and perseverance 
should have been negative and not affirmative. 

The contrary, however, follows from the 
way in which they are given by Holy Writ. 

I answer that, The Divine Law instructs 
man perfectly about such things as are neces- 
sary for right living Now' in order to live 
aright man needs not only the principal vir- 
tues, but also the secondary and annexed vir- 
tues. Wherefore the Divine Law contains pre- 
cepts not only about the acts of the principal 
virtues, but also about the acts o^ the sec- 
ondary and annexed virtues. 

Reply Obj. 1. Magnificence and magna- 
nimity do not belong to the genus of fortitude, 
except by reason of a certain excellence of 
greatness which they regard in their respec- 
tive matters. Now things pertaining to excel- 
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lence come under the counsels of perfection 
rather than under precepts of obligation. 
Wherefore, there was need of counsels, rather 
than of precepts about magnificence and mag- 
nanimity. On the other hand, the hardships 
and toils of the present life pertain to patience 
and perseverance, not by reason of any great- 
ness observable in them, but on account of the 
very nature of those virtues. Hence the need 
of precepts of patience and perseverance. 

Reply Ob']. 2. As stated above (Q. 3, A. 2), 
although affirmative precepts are always bind- 
ing, they are not binding for always, but ac- 
cording to place and time. Wherefore just as 
the affirmative precepts about the other vir- 
tues are to be understood as to the prepared- 
ness of the mind, in the sense that man be 
prepared to fulfil them when necessary, so 
too are the precepts of patience to be under- 
stood in the same way. 

Reply Ob']. 3. Fortitude, as distinct from 
patience and perseverance, is about the great- 
est dangers wherein one must proceed with 
caution ; nor is it necessary to determine what 
is to be done in particular. On the other hand, 
patience and perseverance are about minor 
hardships and toils, wherefore there is less 
danger in determining, especially in general, 
what is to be done in such cases. 


PRECEPTS OF FORTITUDE 
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QUESTION I4t 

Of Temperance 

(In Eight Articles) 


In the next place we must consider temper- 
ance: (1) Temperance itself; (2) its parts; 
(3) its precepts. With regard to temperance 
"we must consider (1) temperance itself; 

(2) the contrary vices 

Under the first head there are eight points 
of inquiry: (I) Whether temperance is a 
, virtue? (2) Whether it is a special virtue? 

(3) Whether it is only about desires and 
pleasures? (4) Whether it is only about 
pleasures of touch? (5) Whether it is about 
pleasures of taste^ as such, or only as a kind 
of touch? (6) What is the rule of temperance? 
(7) Whether it is a cardinal, or principal, 
virtue? (8) Whether it is the greatest of 
virtues ? 

, FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether Temperance Is a Virtue? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — • 

Objection 1. It seems that temperance is 
not a virtue. For no virtue goes against the 
inclination of nature, since there is in us a 
natural aptitude for virtue, as stated in Ethic. 
ii. 1. Now temperance withdraws us from 
pleasures to which nature inclines, according 
to Ethic, ii. 3, 8. Therefore temperance is not 
a virtue. 

Obj. 2. Further, virtues are connected with 
one another, as stated above (I-II, Q. 65, 
A. 1). But some people have temperance with- 
out having the other virtues : for we find many 
'who are temperate, and yet covetous or timid. 
'Therefore temperance is not a virtue. 

Obj. 3. Further, to every virtue there is a 
corresponding gift, as appears from what we 
'have said above (I-II, Q. 68, A. 4). But seem- 
ingly no gift corresponds to temperance, since 
all the gifts have been already ascribed to the 
'Other virtues (QQ. 8, 9, 19, 45, 52, 71, 139). 
t-Therefore temperance is not a virtue. 

On the contrary, Augustine says (Music. 
vi. 15) : Temperance is the name of a virtue. 

/ answer that, As stated above (I-II, Q. 55, 
^'A. 3), it is essential to virtue to incline man 
' to good. Now the good of man is to be in 
•accordance with reason, as Dionysius states 
'(Div. Nom. iv). Hence human virtue is that 
which inclines inan to something in accord- 
(Rnce with reason. Now temperance evidently 
.‘inclines man to this, since its very name im- 
-■“Plies moderation or temperateness, which rea- 
, son causes. Therefore temperance is a virtue. 


Reply Obj. 1 Nature inclines everything to 
whatever is becoming to it. Wherefore man 
naturally desires pleasures that are becoming 
to him. Since, however, man as such is a 
rational being, it follows that those pleasures 
are becoming to man which are in accordance 
with reason. From such pleaures temperance 
does not withdraw him, but from those which 
are contrary to reason. Wherefore it is clear 
that temperance is not contrary to the inclina- 
tion of human nature, but is in accord with 
it. It is, however, contrary to the inclination 
of the animal nature that is not subject to 
reason. 

Reply Obj. 2. The temperance which ful- 
fils the conditions of perfect virtue is not with- 
out prudence, while this is lacking to all who 
are in sin. Hence those who lack other virtues, 
through being subject to the opposite vices, 
have not the temperance which is a virtue, 
though they do acts of temperance from a 
certain natural disposition, in so far as certain 
imperfect virtues are either natural to man, 
as stated above (I-II, Q. 63, A. 1), or acquired 
by habituation, which virtues, through lack of 
prudence, are not perfected by reason, as 
stated above (I-II, Q. 65, A. 1). 

Reply Obj. 3. Temperance also has a cor- 
responding gift, namely, fear, whereby man 
is withheld from the pleasures of the flesh, 
according to Ps. cxviii. 120: Pierce Thou my 
flesh with Thy fear. The gift of fear has for 
its principal object God, Whom it avoids of- 
fending, and in this respect it corresponds to 
the virtue of hope, as stated above (Q. 19, 
A. 9, cd 1). But it may have for its secondary 
object whatever a man shuns in order to avoid 
offending God. Now man stands in the great- 
est need of the fear of God in order to shun 
those things which are most seductive, and 
these are the matter of temperance : wherefore 
the gift of fear corresponds to temperance 
also. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

WKether Temperance Is a Special Virtue? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1 It would seem that temp^f- 
ance is not a special virtue. For Augustine 
says (De Mo>ib. Eccl. xv) that it belongs to 
temperance to preserve one’s integrity and 
freedom fioin corruption for God’s sake. But 
this is common to every virtue. Therefore 
temperance is not a special virtue. 
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Ob}. 2. Further, Ainbrose says (Dc Offic. in respect of the generic notion of temperance, 

i. 42) that what wc observe and seek most in which consists in a certain moderate and fit- 

tempcrance is tranquillity of soul. But this is ting proportion, and this is what we under- 
common to every virtue. Therefore temper- stand by beauty, as attested by Dionysius 
ance is not a special \'irtue. (Div. Norn. iv). Secondly, because the things 

Ob]. 3. Further, Tully says (De Offic. i. 27) from which temperance withholds us, hold the 
that ICC cannot separate the beautiful from lowest place in man, and are becoming to him 
the virtuous, and that whatever is just is beau- by reason of his animal nature, as wc shall 
tiful. Now the beautiful is considered as state further on (AA. 4, 5: Q. 142, A, 4), 
proper to temperance, according to the same wherefore it is natural that such things should 
authority (ibid.). Therefore temperance is not defile him. In consequence beauty is a fore- 
a special virtue. most attribute of temperance which above all 

On the contrary, The Philosopher (Ethic, hinders man from being defiled. In like man- 

ii. 7 ; iii. 10) reckons it a special virtue. ner honesty § is a special attribute of temper- 

I answer that, It is customary in human ance: for Isidore says (Etym. x) : An honest 

speech to employ a common term in a re- majt is one who has no defilement, for honesty 
stricted sense in order to designate the prin- means an honorable state. This is most ap- 
cipal things to which that common term is plicable to temperance, which withstands the 
applicable: thus the word city is used antono- vices that bring most dishonor on man, as we 
mastically '• to designate Rome. Accordingly shall state further on (Q. 142, A. 4). 
the word temperance has a twofold accepta- 
tion. First, in accordance with its common THIRD ARTICLE 

signification : and thus temperance is not a Whether Temperance Is Only About 

special but a general virtue, because the word Desires and Pleasures? 

temperance signifies a certain temperateness 

or moderation, which reason appoints to hu- proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

man operations and passions : and this is com- Objection 1. It would seem that temper- 
mon to every moral virtue. Yet there is a ance is not only about desires and pleasures, 
logical difference between temperance and For Tully says (De Inv. Rhct. ii. 54) that 
fortitude, even if we take them both as gen- temperance is reason’s firm and moderate 
eral virtues: since temperance withdraws man mastery of lust and other wanton emotion'^ 
from things which seduce the appetite from of the mind. Now all the passions of the soul 
obeying reason, while fortitude incites him to are called emotions of the mind. Therefore 
endure or withstand those things on account it seems that temperance is not only about 
of which he forsakes the good of reason. desires and pleasures. 

On the other hand, if we take temperance Obj. 2. Further, Virtue is about the diffi- 
antonomastically, as v.nthholding the appetite cult and the good.f Now it seems more diffi- 
from those things which are most seductive to cult to temper fear, especially with regard to 
man, it is a special virtue, for thus it has, dangers of death, than to moderate desires 
like fortitude, a special matter. and pleasures, which are despised on account 

Reply Obj. 1. Man’s appetite is corrupted of deadly pains and dangers, according to 
chiefly by those things which seduce him into .Augustine (QQ. 83, qu. 36). Therefore it seems 
forsaking the rule of reason and Divine law. that the virtue of temperance is not chiefly 
Wherefore integrity, which Augustine ascribes about desires and pleasures, 
to temperance, can. like the latter, be taken Obj. 3. Further, according to Ambrose (De 
in two ways: first, in a general sense, and sec- Offic. i. 43) the grace of moderation belongs 
ondly in a sense of excellence. to temperance: and Tully says (De Offic. ii. 

Reply Obj. 2. The things about which tern- 27) that it is the concern of temperance to 
perance is concerned have a most disturbing calm all disturbances of the mind and to cn- 
effect on the soul, for the reason that they are force moderation. Now moderation is needed, 
natural to man, as we shall state further on not only in desires and pleasures, but also in 
(AA. 4, S). Hence tranquillity of soul is as- external acts and whatever pertains to the 
cribed to temperance by way of excellence, exterior. Therefore temperance is not only 
although it is a common property of all the about desires and pleasures, 
virtues. _ On the contrary, Isidore says (Etym.jl^ 

Reply Obj. 3. Although beauty is becoming that it is temperance whereby lust and desire 
to every virtue, it is ascribed to temperance, are kept under control. 

by way of excellence, for two reasons. First, / answer that. As stated above (Q. 123, 
* Cf. Q 125. A. 2, footnote. § Honesty must be taken here in its broad sense as synonymous with moral 
goodness, from the point of viewof decorum : cf. Q. 145, A. 1. i Elliic. ii. 3. f The words (luotcd do not 
occur in the work referred to. Cf. his De Summo Bono, xxxvii, xlii, and DeDiff event, ii. 39 
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A. 12 : Q. 136, A. 1), it belongs to moral virtue 
to safeguard the good of reason against the 
passions that rebel against reason. Now the 
movement of the soul’s passions is twofold, 
as stated above (I-II, Q. 23, A. 2), when we 
were treating of the passions ; the one, whereby 
the sensitive appetite pursues sensible and 
bodily goods, the other whereby it flies from 
sensible and bodily evils. 

The first of these movements of the sensitive 
appetite rebels against reason chiefly by lack 
of moderation. Because sensible and bodily 
goods, considered in their species, are not in 
opposition to reason, but are subject to it as 
instruments which reason employs in order to 
attain its proper end: and that they are op- 
posed to reason is owing to the fact that the 
sensitive appetite fails to tend towards them 
in accord with the mode of reason. Hence it 
belongs properly to moral virtue to moderate 
those passions which denote a pursuit of the 
good. 

On the other hand, the movement of the 
sensitive appetite in flying from sensible evil 
is mostly in opposition to reason, not through 
being immoderate, but chiefly in respect of its 
flight : because, when a man flies from sensible 
and bodily evils, which sometimes accompany 
the good of reason, the result is that he flies 
from the good of reason. Hence it belongs 
to moral virtue to make man while flying from 
evil to remain firm in the good of reason. 

Accordingly, just as the virtue of fortitude, 
which by its very nature bestows firmness, is 
chiefly concerned with the passion, viz. fear, 
which regards flight from bodily evils, and 
consequently with daring, which attacks the 
objects of fear in the hope of attaining some 
good, so, too, temperance, which denotes a 
kind of moderation, is chiefly concerned with 
those passions that tend towards sensible 
goods, viz. desire and pleasure, and conse- 
quently with the sorrows that arise from the 
absence of those pleasures. For just as daring 
presupposes objects of fear, so too such like 
sorrow arises from the absence of the afore- 
said pleasures. 

Reply Ob'], 1. As stated above (I-II, Q. 23, 
AA. 1, 2 : Q. 25, A. 1), when we were treating 
of the passions, those passions which pertain 
to avoidance of evil, presuppose the passions 
pertaining to the pursuit of good ; and the pas- 
sions of the irascible presuppose the passions 
of the concupiscible. Hence, while temperance 
directly moderates the passions of the concu- 
piscible which tend towards good, as a conse- 
quence, it moderates all the other passions, 
inasmuch as moderation of the passions that 
precede results in moderation of the passions 
that follow: since he that is not immoderate 
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in desire is moderate in hope, and grieves 
moderately for the absence of the things he 
desires. 

Reply Ob}. 2. Desire denotes an impulse 
of the appetite towards the object of pleasure, 
and this impulse needs control, which belongs 
to temperance. On the other hand fear denotes 
a withdrawal of the mind from certain evils, 
against which man needs firmness of mind, 
which fortitude bestows. Hence temperance 
is properly about desires, and fortitude about 
fears. 

Reply Ob'], 3. External acts proceed from 
the internal passions of the soul : wherefore 
their moderation depends on the moderation 
of the internal passions. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether Temperance Is Only About Desires 
and Pleasures of Touch? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that temper- 
ance is not only about desires and pleasures 
of touch. For Augustine says (De Morib. 
Eccl. xix) that the junction of temperance is 
to control and quell the desires which draw us 
to the things which withdraw us from the laws 
of God and from the fruit of His goodness ; 
and a little further on he adds that it is the 
duty of temperance to spurn all bodily allure- 
ments and popular praise. Now we are with- 
drawn from God’s laws not only by the desire 
for pleasures of touch, but also by the desire 
for pleasures of the other senses, for these, 
too, belong to the bodily allurements, and 
again by the desire for riches or for worldly 
glory: wherefore it is written (1 Tim. vi. 10) : 
Desire* is the root of all evils. Therefore tem- 
perance is not only about desires of pleasures 
of touch. 

Obj. 2. Further, the Philosopher says 
(Ethic, iv. 3) that one who is worthy of small 
things and deems himself worthy of them is 
temperate, but he is not jjiagnificcnt. Now 
honors, w'bether small or great, of which he is 
speaking there, are an object of pleasure, not 
of touch, but in the soul’s apprehension. 
Therefore temperance is not only about de- 
sires for pleasures of touch. 

Obj. 3. Further, things that are of the same 
genus would seem to pertain to the matter of 
a particular \irtue under one same aspect. 
Now all pleasures of sense are apparently of 
the same genus. Therefore they all equally 
belong to the matter of temperance. 

Obj. 4. Further, spiritual pleasures are 
greater than the pleasures of the body, as 
stated above (TII, Q. 31, A. 5) in the treatise 
on the passions. Now sometimes men forsake 


Cnpiditas, which the Douay version following the Greek renders desire of money. 
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God’s laws and the state of virtue through 
desire for spiritual pleasures, for instance, 
through curiosity in matters of knowledge: 
wherefore the devil promised man knowledge, 
saying (Gen. iii. 5): Tc shall be as Gods, 
knowing good and evil. Therefore temperance 
is not only about pleasures of touch. 

Obj. 5. Further, if pleasures of touch were 
the proper matter of temperance, it would fol- 
low that temperance is about all pleasures of 
touch. But it is not about all, for instance, 
about those which occur in games. Therefore 
pleasures of touch are not the proper matter 
of temperance. 

On the contrary, The Philosopher says 
(Ethic, iii. 10) that temperance is properly 
about desires of pleasures of touch. 

1 answer that, As stated above (A. 3 ) , tem- 
perance is about desires and pleasures in the 
same way as fortitude is about fear and dar- 
ing. Now fortitude is about fear and daring 
with respect to the greatest evils whereby 
nature itself is dissolved ; and such are dan- 
gers of death. Wherefore in like manner tem- 
perance must needs be about desires for the 
greatest pleasures, .^nd since pleasure results 
from a natural operation, it is so much the 
greater according as it results from a more 
natural operation. Now to animals the most 
natural operations are those which preserve 
the nature of the individual by means of meat 
and drink, and the nature of the species by 
the union of the sexes. Hence temperance is 
properly about pleasures of meat and drink 
and sexual pleasures. Now these pleasures 
result from the sense of touch. Wherefore it 
follows that temperance is about pleasures of 
touch. 

Reply Ob). 1. In the passage quoted Au- 
gustine apparently takes temperance, not as 
a special virtue having a determinate matter, 
but as concerned with the moderation of rea- 
son, in any matter whatever: and this is a 
general condition of every virtue. However, 
we may also reply that if a man can control 
the greatest pleasures, much more can he con- 
trol lesser ones. Wherefore it belongs chiefly 
and properly to temperance to moderate de- 
sires and pleasures of touch, and secondarily 
other pleasures. 

Reply Ob). 2. The Philosopher takes tem- 
perance as denoting moderation in external 
things, when, to wit, a man tends to that which 
is proportionate to him, but not as denoting 
moderation in the soul’s emotions, which per- 
tains to the virtue of temperance. 

Reply Ob'). 3. The pleasures of the other 
senses play a different part in man and in 
other animals. For in other animals pleasures 
do not result from the other senses save in 
relation to sensibles of touch : thus the lion 
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is pleased to see the stag, or to hear its voice, 
in relation to his food. On the other hand, 
man derives pleasure from the other senses, 
not only for this reason, but also on account 
of the becomingness of the sensible object. 
Wherefore temperance is about the pleasures 
of the other senses, in relation to pleasures ot 
touch, not principally but consequently : while 
in so far as the sensible objects of the other 
senses are pleasant on account of their be- 
comingness, as when a man is pleased at a 
well-harmonized sound, this pleasure has noth- 
ing to do with the preservation of nature. 
Hence these passions are not of such import- 
ance that temperance can be referred to them 
antonomastically. 

Reply Obj. 4. Although spiritual pleasures 
are by their nature greater than bodily pleas- 
ures, they are not so perceptible to the senses, 
and consequently they do not so strongly af- 
fect the sensitive appetite, against whose im- 
pulse the good of reason is safeguarded by 
moral virtue. We may also reply that spirit- 
ual pleasures, strictly speaking, are in accord- 
ance with reason, wherefore they need no con- 
trol, save accidentally, in so far as one spiritual 
pleasure is a hindrance to another greater and 
more binding. 

Reply Obj. 5. Not all pleasures of touch 
regard the preservation of nature, and conse- 
quently it does not follow that temperance is 
about all pleasures of touch. 

FIFTH ARTICLE 

Whether Temperance Is About the Pleasures 
Proper to the Taste? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that temper- 
ance is about pleasures proper to the taste. 
For pleasures of the taste result from food and 
drink, which are more necessary to man’s life 
than sexual pleasures, which regard the touch. 
But according to what has been said (A. 4), 
temperance is about pleasures in things that 
are necessary to human life. Therefore tem- 
perance is about pleasures proper to the taste 
rather than about those proper to the touch. 

Obj. 2. Further, temperance is about the 
passions rather than about things themselves. 
Now, according to De Anima ii. 3, the touch 
is the sense of food, as regards the very sub- 
stance of the food, whereas savor which is the 
proper object of the taste, is the pleasing qual- 
ity of the food. Therefore temperance is about 
the taste rather than about the touch. 

Obj. 3. Further, according to Ethic, vii. 
4, 7: temperance and intemperance are about 
the same things, and so are continence and 
incontinence, perseverance, and effeminacy, to 
which delicacy pertains. Now delicacy seems 
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to regard the delight taken in savors which are 
the object of the taste. Therefore temperance 
is about pleasures proper to the taste. 

On the contrary, The Philosopher says 
(Ethic, iii. 10) that seemingly temperance and 
intemperance have little ij anything to do 
■with the taste. 

I answer that. As stated above (A. 4), tem- 
perance is about the greatest pleasures, which 
chiefly regard the preservation of human life 
either in the species or in the individual. In 
these matters certain things are to he consid- 
ered as principal and others as secondary. 
The principal thing is the use itself of the 
necessarj/ means, of the woman who is neces- 
sary for tne preservation of the species, or of 
food and drink which are necessary for the 
preservation of the individual; while the very 
use of these necessary things has a certain 
essential pleasure annexed thereto. 

In regard to either use we consider as sec- 
ondary whatever makes the use more pleasur- 
able, such as beauty and adornment in woman, 
and a pleasing savor and likewise odor in food. 
Hence temperance is chiefly about the pleas- 
ure of touch, that results essentially from the 
use of these necessary things, which use is in 
all cases attained by the touch. Secondarily, 
however, temperance and intemperance are 
about pleasures of the taste, smell, or sight, 
inasmuch as the sensible objects of these 
senses conduce to the pleasurable use of the 
necessary things that have relation to the 
touch. But since the taste is more akin to the 
touch than the other senses are, it follows 
that temperance is more about the taste than 
about the other senses. 

Reply Ob']. 1. The use of food and the 
pleasure that essentially results therefrom per- 
tain to the touch. Hence the Philosopher says 
(De Anima ii. — loc. cit.) that touch is the 
sense of food, for food is hot or cold, wet or 
dry. To the taste belongs the discernment of 
savors, which make the food pleasant to eat, 
in so far as they are signs of its being suitable 
for nourishment. 

Reply Obj. 2. The pleasure resulting from 
savor is additional, so to speak, whereas the 
pleasure of touch results essentially from the 
use of food and drink. 

Reply Ob']. 3. Delicacy regards principally 
the substance of the food, but secondarily it 
regards its delicious savor and the way in 
which it is served. 

SIXTH ARTICLE 

Whether the Rule of Temperance Depends 
on the Needs of the Present Life? 

We proceed thus to the Sixth .Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the rule 
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of temperance does not depend on the needs 
of the present life. For higher things are not 
regulated according to lower. Now, as tem- 
perance is a virtue of the soul, it is above the 
needs of the body. Therefore the rule of tem- 
perance does not depend on the needs of the 
body. 

Obj. 2. Further, whoever exceeds a rule 
sins. Therefore if the needs of the body were 
the rule of temperance, it would be a sin 
against temperance to indulge in any other 
pleasure than those required by nature, which 
is content with very little. But this would 
seem unreasonable. 

Obj. 3. Further, no one sins in observing 
a rule. Therefore if the need of the body were 
the rule of temperance, there would be no sin 
in using any pleasure for the needs of the 
body, for instance, for the sake of health. But 
this is apparently false. Therefore the need 
of the body is not the rule of temperance. 

On the contrary, Augustine says (De 
Morib. Eccl. xxi) : In both Testaments the 
temperate man finds confirmation of the rule 
forbidding him to love the things of this life, 
or to deem any of them desirable for its own 
sake, and commanding him to avail himself 
of those things with the moderation of a user, 
not the attachment of a lover, in so far as 
they are requisite for the needs of this life 
and of his station. 

I answer that. As stated above (A. 1 : 
Q. 109, A. 2 : Q. 123, A. 12), the good of moral 
virtue consists chiefly in the order of reason: 
because man’s good is to be in accord with 
reason, as Dionysius asserts (Div. Nom. iv). 
Now the principal order of reason is that by 
which it directs certain things towards their 
end, and the good of reason consists chiefly 
in this order ; since good has the aspect of 
end, and the end is the rule of whatever is 
directed to the end. Now all the pleasurable 
objects that are at man’s disposal, are directed 
to some necessity of this life as to their end. 
Wherefore temperance takes the need of this 
life, as the rule of the pleasurable objects 
of which it makes use, and uses them only for 
as much as the need of this life requires. 

Reply Obj. 1. .-Xs stated above, the need 
of this life is regarded as a rule in so far as 
it is an end. Now it must be observed that 
sometimes the end of the worker differs from 
the end of the work, thus it is clear that the 
end of building is a liouse, whereas sometimes 
the end of the builder is profit. Accordingly 
the end and rule of temperance itself is happi- 
ness; while the end and rule of the thing it 
makes use of is the need of human life, to 
which whatever is useful for life is subordi- 
nate. 
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Reply Ob'j. 2. The need of human life may 
be taken in two ways. First, it may be taken 
in the sense in which we apply the term nec- 
essary to that without which a thing cannot 
be at all ; thus food is necessary to an animal. 
Secondly, it may be taken for something with- 
out which a thing cannot be becomingly. Now 
temperance regards not only the former of 
these needs, but also the latter. Wherefore 
the Philosopher says (Ethic, iii. 11) that the 
temperate man desires pleasant things for the 
sake of health, or for the sake of a sound con- 
dition of body. Other things that are not 
necessary for this purpose may be divided into 
two classes. For some are a hindrance to 
health and a sound condition of body ; and 
these temperance makes not use of whatever, 
for this would be a sin against temperance. 
But others are not a hindrance to those things, 
and these temperance uses moderately, ac- 
cording to the demands of place and time, 
and in keeping with those among whom one 
dwells. Hence the Philosopher (ibid.) says 
that the temperate man also desires other 
pleasant things, those namely that are not 
necessary for health or a sound condition of 
body, so long as they are not prejudicial to 
these things. 

Reply Ob). 3. As stated (ad 2), temperance 
regards need according to the requirements 
of life, and this depends not only on the re- 
quirements of the body, but also on the re- 
quirements of external things, such as riches 
and station, and more still on the requirements 
of good conduct. Hence the Philosopher adds 
(loc. cit.) that the temperate man makes use 
of pleasant things provided that not only they 
be not prejudicial to health and a sound bodily 
condition, but also that they be not incon- 
sistent with good, i.e. good conduct, nor be- 
yond his substance, i.e. his means. And Augus- 
tine says (De Morib. Eccl. xxi) that the 
temperate man considers the need not only 
of this life but also of his station. 


SEVENTH ARTICLE 

Whether Temperance Is a Cardinal Virtue? 

We proceed thus to the Seventh Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that temperance 
is not a cardinal virtue. For the good of moral 
virtue depends on reason. But temperance is 
about those things that are furthest removed 
from reason, namely about pleasures common 
to us and the lower animals, as stated in Ethic. 
iii. 10, Therefore temperance, seemingly, is 
not a principal virtue. 

Obj. 2. Further, the greater the impetus 
the more difficult is it to control. Now anger, 


which is controlled by meekness, seems to be 
more impetuous than desire, which is con- 
trolled by temperance. For it is written (Prov. 
xxvii. 4) : /Inger hath no mercy, nor fury when 
it breaketh forth; and who can bear the vio- 
lence (impetum) of one provoked? Therefore 
meekness is a principal virtue rather than 
temperance. 

Obj. 3. Further, hope as a movement of the 
soul takes precedence of desire and concu- 
piscence, as stated above (I-H, Q, 25, A. 4). 
But humility controls the presumption of im- 
moderate hope. Therefore, seemingly, humil- 
ity is a principal virtue rather than temper- 
ance which controls concupiscence. 

On the contrary, Gregory reckons temper- 
ance among the principal virtues (Moral. 
ii. 49). 

I answer that, As stated above (Q. 123, 
A. 11: Q. 61, A. 3), a principal or cardinal 
virtue is so called because it has a foremost 
claim to praise on account of one of those 
things that are requisite for the notion of vir- 
tue in general. Now moderation, which is 
requisite in every virtue, deserves praise prin- 
cipally in pleasures of touch, with which tem- 
perance is concerned, both because these 
pleasures are most natural to us, so that it is 
more difficult to abstain from them, and to 
control the desire for them, and because their 
objects are more necessary to the present life, 
as stated above (A. 4). For this reason tem- 
perance is reckoned a principal or cardinal 
virtue. 

Reply Obj. 1. The longer the range of its 
operation, the greater is the agent’s power 
(virtus) shown to be: wherefore the very fact 
that the reason is able to moderate desires 
and pleasures that are furthest removed from 
it, proves the greatness of reason’s power. 
This is how temperance comes to be a princi- 
pal virtue. 

Reply Obj. 2. The impetuousness of anger 
is caused by an accident, for instance, a pain- 
ful hurt; wherefore it soon passes, although 
its impetus be great. On the other hand, the 
impetuousness of the desire for pleasures of 
touch proceeds from a natural cause, where- 
fore it is more lasting and more general, and 
consequently its control regards a more prin- 
cipal virtue. 

Reply Obj. 3. The object of hope is higher 
than the object of desire, wherefore hope is 
accounted the principal passion in the iras- 
cible. But the objects of desires and pleasures 
of touch move the appetite with greater force, 
since they are more natural. Therefore tem- 
perance, which appoints the mean in such 
things, is a principal virtue. 
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EIGHTH ARTICLE 

Whether Temperance Is the Greatest 
of the Virtues? 

We proceed thus to the Eighth Article : — 

Objection 1. Tt would seem that temperance 
is the greatest of the virtues. For Ambrose 
says (De Offic. i. 43) that what ive observe and 
seek most in temperance is the safeguarding of 
what is honorable, and the regard for what is 
beautiful. Now virtue deserves praise for being 
honorable and beautiful. Therefore temper- 
ance is the greatest of the virtues. 

Ob}. 2. Further, the more difficult the deed 
the greater the virtue. Now it is more difficult 
to control desires and pleasures of touch than 
to regulate external actions, the former per- 
taining to temperance and the latter to justice. 
Therefore temperance is a greater virtue than 
justice. 

Obj. 3. Further, seemingly the more general 
a thing is, the more necessary and the better 
it is. Now fortitude is about dangers of death 
which occur less frequently than pleasures of 
touch, for these occur every day ; so that tem- 
perance is in more general use than fortitude. 
Therefore temperance is a more excellent vir- 
tue than fortitude. 

On the contrary, The Philosopher says 
(Rhet. i. 9) that the greatest virtues are those 
which are most profitable to others, for which 
reason we give the greatest honor to the brave 
and the just. 

I answer that, As the Philosopher declares 
(Ethic, i. 2) the good of the many is more 
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godlike than the good of the individual, where- 
fore the more a virtue regards the good of the 
many, the better it is. Now justice and forti- 
tude regard the good of the many more than 
temperance does, since justice regards the re- 
lations between one man and another, while 
fortitude regards dangers of battle which are 
endured for the common weal: whereas tem- 
perance moderates only the desires and pleas- 
ures which affect man himself. Hence it is 
evident that justice and fortitude are more 
excellent virtues than temperance; while pru- 
dence and the theological virtues are more 
excellent still. 

Reply Obj. 1. Honor and beauty are es- 
pecially ascribed to temperance, not on ac- 
count of the excellence of the good proper to 
temperance, but on account of the disgrace of 
the contrary evil from which it withdraws us, 
by moderating the pleasures common to us and 
the lower animals. 

Reply Obj. 2. Since virtue is about the 
difficult and the good, the excellence of a vir- 
tue is considered more under the aspect of 
good, wherein justice excels, than under the 
aspect of difficult, wherein temperance excels. 

Reply Obj. 3. That which is general be- 
cause it regards the many conduces more to 
the e.xcellence of goodness than that which 
is general because it occurs frequently: forti- 
tude excels in the former way, temperance in 
the latter. Hence fortitude is greater simply, 
although in some respects temperance may be 
described as greater not only than fortitude 
but also than justice. 
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QUESTION 142 

Of the Vices Opposed to Temperance 

(In Four Articles) 


We must now consider the vices opposed to 
temperance. Under this head there are four 
points of inquiry: (1) Whether insensibility 
is a sin? (2) Whether intemperance is a child- 
ish sin? (3) Of the comparison between in- 
temperance and timidity (4) Whether intem- 
perance is the most disgraceful of vices? 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether Insensibility Is a Vice? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that insensi- 
bility is not a vice. For those are called in- 
sensible who are deficient wdth regard to 
pleasures of touch. Now seemingly it is praise- 
worthy and virfuous to be altogether deficient 
n such matters: for it is written (Dan. x. 
!, 3) : In those days I Daniel mourned the 


days of three weeks, I ate no desirable bread, 
and neither flesh nor wijze entered my mouth, 
neither was I anointed with ointment. There- 
fore insensibility is not a sin. 

Ob). 2. Further, man’s good is to be in 
accord with reason, according to Dionysius 
(Div. Nom. iv). Now abstinence from all 
pleasures of touch is most conducive to man’s 
progress in the good of reason : for it is writ- 
ten (Dan. i. 17) that to the children who took 
pulse for their food (verse 12), God gave 
knowledge, and understanding in every book, 
and wisdom. Therefore Insensibility, which 
rejects these pleasures altogether, is not sinful; 

Oh). 3. Further, that which is a very effec- 
tive means of avoiding sin wmuld seem not to 
be sinful. Now the most effective remedy in 
avoiding sin is to shun pleasures, and this 
pertains to insensibility. For the Philosopher 
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says {Ethic, ii. 9) that if n'c deny ourselves 
pleasures we are less liable to sin. Therefore 
there is nothing vicious in insensibility. 

On the contrary. Nothing save vice is op- 
posed to virtue. Now insensibilit)' is opposed 
:o the virtue of temperance according to the 
Philosopher (Ethic, ii. 7 ; iii. 11). Therefore 
insensibility is a vice. 

/ answer that, Whatever is contrary to the 
natural order is vicious. Now nature has in- 
troduced pleasure into the operations that 
are necessary for man's life. Wherefore the 
natural order requires that man should make 
use of these pleasures, in so far as they are 
necessary for man's well-being, as regartis the 
presert’ation either of the individual or of the 
species. .Accordingly, if anyone were to reject 
pleasure to the extent of omitting things that 
are necessary for nature's preservation, he 
would sin, as acting counter to the order of 
nature. .And this pertains to the vice of in- 
sensibilit}’. 

It must, however, be observed that it is 
sometimes praiseworthy, and even necessary 
for the sake of an end, to abstain from such 
pleasures as result from these operations. 
Thus, for the sake of the body’s health, cer- 
tain persons refrain from pleasures of meat, 
drink, and sex; as also for the fulfilment of 
certain engagements: thus athletes and sol- 
diers have to deny themselves many pleasures, 
in order to fulfil their respective duties. In 
like manner penitents, in order to recover 
health of soul, have recourse to abstinence 
from pleasures, as a kind of diet, and those 
who are desirous of giving themselves up to 
contemplation and Divine things need much 
to refrain from carnal things. Nor do any of 
these things pertain to the vice of insensibility, 
because they are in accord with right reason. 

Reply Ob}. 1. Daniel abstained thus from 
pleasures, not through any horror of pleasure 
as though it were evil in itself, but for some 
praiseworthy end, in order, namely, to adapt 
himself to the heights of contemplation by 
abstaining froni pleasures of the body. Hence 
the text goes on to tell of the revelation that 
he received immediately afterwards. 

Reply Ob}. 2. Since man cannot use his 
reason without his sensitive powers, which 
need a bodily organ, as stated in the First 
Part (Q. 84, .A.A. 7. 8), man needs to sustain 
his body in order that he may use his reason. 
Now the bodv is sustained by means of opera- 
tions that afford pleasure: wherefore the good 
of reason cannot be in a man if he abstain 
from all pleasures. Yet this need for u.sing 
pleasures of the body will be greater or less, 
according as man needs more or less the pow- 


ers of his body in accomplishing the act of 
reason. Wherefore it is commendable for those 
who undertake the duty of giving themselves 
to contemplation, and of imparting to others 
a spiritual good, by a kind of spiritual pro- 
creation, as it were, to abstain from many 
pleasures, but not for those who are in duty 
bound to bodily occuoations and carnal pro- 
creation. 

Reply Ob}. 3. In order to avoid sin, pleas- 
ure must be shunned, not altogether, but so 
that it is not sought more than necessity re- 
quires. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whetner Intemperance Is a Childish Sin? 

ITe proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that intem- 
perance is not a childish sin. For Jerome in 
commenting on Alatth. xviii. 3, Unless you 
be converted, and become as little children, 
says that a child persists not in anger, is un- 
ntindjul oj in}uries, takes no pleasure in seeing 
a bcautijul woman, all of which is contrary to 
intemperance. Therefore intemperance is not 
a childish sin. 

Ob}. 2. Further, children have none but 
iic^tural desires. Now ht respect oj natural 
desires jew sin by intemperance, according to 
the Philosopher (Ethic, iii. 11). Therefore 
intemperance is not a childish sin. 

Ob}. 3. Further, children should be fostered 
and nourished : whereas concupiscence and 
pleasure, about w’hich intemperance is con- 
cerned, are always to be thwarted and up- 
rooted, according to Coloss. iii. 5, Mortify . . . 
your members upon the earth, which are . . . 
concupiscence, etc.* Therefore intemperance 
is not a childish sin. 

Oti the contrary. The Philosopher says 
(Ethic, iii. 12) that we apply the term intern- 
perancej to childish faults. 

I answer that, .A thing is said to be childish 
for two reasons. First, because it is becoming 
to children, and the Philosopher does not mean 
that the sin of intemperance is childish in this 
:fnse. Secondly, by way of likeness, and it 
is in this sense that sins of intemperance are 
said to be childish. For the sin of intemper- 
ance is one of unchecked concupiscence, which 
is likened to a child in three ways. First, as 
regard*; that which they both desire, for like 
a child concupiscence desires something dis- 
graceful. This is because in human affairs 
a thing is beautiful according as it harmonizes 
with reason. Wherefore Tully says (De Offic. 
i. 27) under the heading Comeliness is two- 
fold, that the beautiful is that which is in 


* Vulg,, — your -members which are upon the earth, fornication . . . concupiscence. t ’Axolawia which 

Aristotle refers (ibid) to xot.otfo to punish, so that its original sense woulH he impunity or unrestraint 
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keeping with man’s excellence in so jar as his 
nature dijjcrs jrom other animals. Now a child 
does not attend to the order of reason ; and 
in like manner concupiscence does not listen 
to reason, according to Ethic, vii. 6. Secondly, 
they are alike as to the result. For a child, 
if left to his own will, becomes more self- 
willed: hence it is written (Ecclus. xxx. 8): 
A horse not broken bccometh stubborn, and 
a child lejt to himself will become headstrong. 
So, too, concupiscence, if indulged, gathers 
strength: wherefore Augustine says (Conj. 
viii. 5) : Lust served became a custom, and 
custom not resisted became necessity. Thirdly, 
as to the remedy which is applied to both. 
For a child is corrected by being restrained; 
hence it is written (Prov. xxiii. 13, 14) : With- 
hold not correction jrom a child . . . Thou 
shalt beat him with a rod, and deliver his soul 
jrom Hell. In like manner by resisting concu- 
piscence we moderate it according to the de- 
mands of virtue. Augustine indicates this 
when he says (Music, vi. 11) that if the mind 
be lifted up to spiritual things, and remain 
fixed thereon, the impulse of custom, i.e. car- 
nal concupiscence, is broken, and being sup- 
pressed is gradually ivcakened: for it laas 
stronger when we followed it, and though not 
wholly destroyed, it is certainly less strong 
when we curb it. Hence the Pliilosoher says 
(Ethic, iii. 12) that as a child ought to live 
according to the direction of his tutor, so 
ought the concupisciblc to accord with reason. 

Reply Ob}. 1. This argument takes the 
term childish as denoting what is observed in 
children. It is not in this sense that the sin 
of intemperance is said to be childish, but by 
way of likeness, as stated above. 

Reply Ob ']. 2. A desire may be said to be 
natural in two ways. First, with regard to its 
genus, and thus temperance and intemperance 
are aljout natural desires, since they are about 
desires of food and sex, which are directed to 
the preservation of nature. Secondly, a desire 
may be called natural with regard to the spe- 
cies of the thing that nature requires for its 
own preservation ; and in this way it does not 
happen often that one sins in the matter of 
natural desires, for nature requires only that 
which supplies its need, and there is no sin 
in desiring this, save only where it is desired 
in excess as to ouantity. This is the only way 
in which sin can occur with regard to natural 
desires, according to the Philosopher (Ethic. 
iii. 11). 

There are other things in respect of which 
sins frequently occur, and these are certain 
incentives to desire devised by human curi- 
osity,* such as the nice (curiosa) preparation 
of food, or the adornment of women. And 
*Cf. Q. 167. t Cf. Q. 125. 
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though children do not affect these things 
much, yet intemperance is called a childish 
sin for the reason given above. 

Reply Ob']. 3. That which regards nature 
should be nourished and fostered in children, 
but that which pertains to the lack of reason 
in them should not be fostered, but corrected, 
as stated above. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether Cowardice t Is a Greater Vice 
Thon intemperance? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Ob'jection 1. It would seem that cowardice 
is a greater vice than intemperance. For a 
vice deserves reproach through being opposed 
to the good of virtue. Now cowardice is op- 
posed to fortitude, which is a more excellent 
virtue than temperance, as stated above (A. 2 : 
Q. 141, A. 8). Therefore cowardice is a greater 
vice than intemperance. 

Ob ']. 2. Further, the greater the difficulty 
to be surmounted, the less is a man to be re- 
proached for failure, wherefore the Philoso- 
pher says (Ethic, vii. 7) that it is no wonder, 
in fact it is pardonable, if a man is mastered 
by strong and overwhelming pleasures or pains. 
Now seemingly it is more difficult to control 
pleasures than other passions; hence it is 
stated in Ethic, ii. 3, that it is more difficult 
to contend against pleasure than against anger, 
which would seem to be stronger than fear. 
Therefore intemperance, which is overcome 
by pleasure, is a less grievous sin than cow- 
ardice, which is overcome by fear. 

Obj. 3. Further, it is essential to sin that 
it be voluntary. Now cowardice is more vol- 
untary than intemperance, since no man de- 
sires to be intemperate, whereas some desire 
to avoid dangers of death, which pertains to 
cowardice. Therefore cowardice is a more 
grievous sin than intemperance. 

On the contrary. The Philosopher says 
(Ethic, iii. 12) that intemperance seems more 
akin to voluntary action than cowardice. 
Therefore it is more sinful. 

I answer that. One may be compared with 
another in two ways. First, with regard to 
the matter or object ; secondly, on the part 
of the man who sins : and in both ways in- 
temperance is a more grievous sin than cow- 
ardice. 

First, as regards the matter. For cowardice 
shuns dangers of death, to avoid which the 
principal motive is the necessity of preserving 
life. On the other hand, intemperance is about 
pleasures, the desire of which is not so neces- 
sary for the preservation of life, because, as 
stated above (A. 2, ad 2), intemperance is 
more about certain annexed pleasures or de- 
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sires than about natural desires or pleasures. 
Now the more necessary the motive of sin the 
less grievous the sin. ^\'herefore intemperance 
is a more grievous vice than cowardice, on the 
part of the object or nioti-\’e matter. 

In like manner again, on the part of the 
man who sins, and this for three reasons. — 
First, because the more sound-minded a man 
is, the more grievous his sin, wherefore sins 
are not imputed to those who are demented. 
Now grave fear and sorrow, especially in dan- 
gers of death, stun the human mind ; but not 
so pleasure which is the motive of intemper- 
ance. — Secondly, because the more voluntary 
a sin the graver it is. Now intemperance has 
more of the voluntary in it than cowardice 
has, and this for two reasons. The first is 
because actions done through fear have their 
origin in the compulsion of an e.xternal agent, 
so that they are not simply voluntary but 
mixed, as stated in Ethic, iii. 1, wdiereas ac- 
tions done for the sake of pleasure are simply 
voluntary. The second reason is because the 
actions of an intemperate man are more vol- 
untary individually and less voluntary generi- 
cally. For no one tvould wish to be intemper- 
ate, yet man is enticed by individual pleasures 
which make of him an intemperate man. 
Hence the most effective remedy against in- 
temperance is not to dwell on the considera- 
tion of singulars. It is the other way about 
in matters relating to cowardice: because the 
particular action that imposes itself on a man 
is less voluntary, for instance to cast aside 
his shield, and the like, whereas the general 
purpose is more voluntary, for instance to 
save himself by flight. Now that which is 
more voluntary in the particular circumstances 
in which the act takes place, is simply more 
voluntary. Wherefore intemperance, being 
simply more voluntary than cowardice, is a 
greater vice. — Thirdly, because it is easier to 
find a remedy for intemperance than for cow- 
ardice, since pleasures of food and sex, which 
are the matter of intemperance, are of every- 
day occurrence, and it is possible for man with- 
out danger by frequent practice in their regard 
to become temperate ; whereas dangers of 
death are of rare occurrence, and it is more 
dangerous for man to encounter them fre- 
quently in order to cease being a coward. 

Reply Ob']. 1. The excellence of fortitude 
in comparison vdth temperance may be con- 
sidered from twm standpoints. First, with re- 
gard to the end, which has the aspect of good; 
because fortitude is directed to the common 
good more than temperance is. And from this 
point of view cowardice has a certain prece- 
dence over intemperance, since by cowardice 
some people forsake the defense of the com- 
mon good. Secondly, with regard to the diffi- 


culty, because it is more difficult to endure 
dangers of death than to refrain from any 
pleasures whatever; and from this point of 
view there is no need for cowardice to take 
precedence of intemperance. For just as it is 
a greater strength that does not succumb to 
a stronger force, so on the other hand to be 
overcome by a stronger force is proof of a 
lesser vice, and to succumb to a weaker force, 
is the proof of a greater vice. 

Reply Ob']. 2. Love of self-preservation, 
for the sake of which one shuns perils of death, 
is much more connatural than any pleasures 
whatever of food and sex which are directed 
to the preservation of life. Hence it is more 
difficult to overcome the fear of dangers of 
death, than the desire of pleasure in matters 
of food and sex : although the latter is more 
difficult to resist than anger, sorrow, and fear, 
occasioned by certain other evils. 

Reply Ob']. 3. The voluntary, in cowardice, 
depends rather on a general than on a particu- 
lar consideration: wherefore in such cases we 
have the voluntary not simply but in a re- 
stricted sense. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether Intemperance Is the Most 
Disgraceful of Sins? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that intemper- 
ance is not the most disgraceful of sins. As 
honor is due to virtue so is disgrace due to 
sin. Now some sins are more grievous than in- 
temperance: for instance murder, blasphemy, 
and the like. Therefore intemperance is not 
the most disgraceful of sins. 

Obj. 2. Further, those sins which are the 
more common are seemingly less disgraceful, 
since men are less ashamed of them. Now sins 
of intemperance are most common, because 
they are about things connected with the com- 
mon use of human life, and in which manv 
happen to sin. Therefore sins of intemperance 
do not seem to be most disgraceful. 

Obj. 3. Further, the Philosopher says 
(Ethic, vii. 6) temperance and intemperance 
are about human desires and pleasures. Now 
certain desires and pleasures are more shame- 
ful than human desires and pleasures ; such 
are brutal pleasures and those caused by dis- 
ease as the Philosopher states (ibid. 5). There- 
fore intemperance is not the most disgraceful 
of sins. 

On the contrary. The Philosopher says 
(Ethic, iii. 10) that intemperance is justly 
more deserving] of reproach than other vices. 

I answer that, Disgrace is seemingly op- 
posed to honor and glory. Now honor is due 
to excellence, as stated above (Q. 103, A. l)j 
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and glory denotes clarity (ibid, ad 3). Ac- 
cordingly intemperance is most disgraceful 
for two reasons. First, because it is most re- 
pugnant to human excellence, since it is about 
pleasures common to us and the lower animals, 
as stated above (Q. 141, AA. 2, 3). Wherefore 
it is written (Ps. xlviii. 21) ; Man, when he 
was in honor, did not understand : hr hath 
been compared to senseless beasts, and made 
like to them. Secondly, because it is most re- 
pugnant to man’s clarity or beauty; inasmuch 
as the pleasures which are the matter of in- 
temperance dim the light of reason from which 
all the clarity and beauty of virtue arises: 
wherefore these pleasures are described as 
being most slavish. 

Reply Obj. 1. As Gregory says,' the sins 
of the flesh, which are comprised under the 
head of intemperance, although less culpable, 
are more disgraceful. The reason is that cul- 
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pability is measured by inordinateness in re- 
spect of the end, while disgrace regards shame- 
fulness, which depends chiefly on the unbe- 
comingness of the sin in respect of the sinner. 

Reply Obj. 2. The commonness of a sin 
diminishes the shamefulness and disgrace of 
a sin in the opinion of men, but not as regards 
the nature of the vices themselves. 

Reply Obj. 3. When we say that intemper- 
ance is most disgraceful, we mean in com- 
parison with human vices, those, namely, that 
are connected with human passions which to 
a certain extent are in conformity with human 
nature. But those vices which exceed the mode 
of human nature are still more disgraceful. 
Nevertheless such vices are apparently re- 
ducible to the genus of intemperance, by way 
of excess: for instance if a man delight in 
eating human flesh, or in committing the un- 
natural vice. 


PARTS OF TEMPERANCE 


QUESTION 143 

Of the Parts of Temperance, in General 


We must now consider the parts of temper- 
ance : we shall consider these same parts (1) in 
general; (2) each of them in particular. 

ARTICLE 

Whether the Parts of Temperance 
Are Rightly Assigned? 

We proceed thus to the Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that Tully (De 
Inv. Rhet. ii. 54) unbecomingly assigns the 
parts of temperance, when he asserts them 
to be continence, mildness, and modesty. For 
continence is reckoned to be distinct from vir- 
tue (Ethic, vii. 1) : whereas temperance is 
comprised under virtue. Therefore continence 
is not a part of temperance. 

Obj. 2. Further, mildness seemingly softens 
hatred or anger. But temperance is not about 
these things, but about pleasures of touch, as 
stated above (Q. 141, A. 4). Therefore mild- 
ness is not a part of temperance. 

Obj. 3. Further, modesty concerns external 
action, wherefore the Apostle says (Philip. 
IV. 5) : Let your modesty be known to all men. 
Now external actions are tbe matter of fus- 
tice, as stated above (Q. 5S. A. 8). Therefore 
modesty is a part of iustice rather than of 
temperance. 

Obj. 4. Further. Macrohius (Tn. Somn. 
Scip. i. 8) reckons manv more parts of tem- 
perance: for he savs that trmbrrancc results 
in modestv, shamefacedness. abstine^ice . chas- 
tity, honesty, moderation, lowliness, sobriety, 

* Moral xxxiii 12. t Dc .4ffecfihti.s X Pcr-si 
but for the fact that thi.s is taken in a had sense. See Q 


purity. Andronicus also saysf that the com- 
panions of temperance are gravity, continence, 
humility, simplicity, refinement, method, con- 
tcntmcnt.% Therefore it seems that Tully in- 
sufficiently reckoned the parts of temperance. 

I ansivcr that, As stated above (QQ. 48, 
128), a cardinal virtue may have three kinds 
of parts, namely integral, subjective, and po- 
tential. The integral parts of a virtue are the 
conditions the concurrence of which are nec- 
essai'}' for virtue : and in this respect there 
are two integral parts of temperance, shame- 
facedness, whereby one recoils from the dis- 
grace that is contrary to temperance, and 
honesty, whereby one loves the beauty of 
temperance. For, as stated above (Q. 141, 
A. 2, ad 3), temperance more than any other 
virtue lays claim to a certain comeliness, and 
the vices of intemperance excel others in dis- 
grace. 

The subjective parts of a virtue are its 
species: and the species of a virtue have to 
be differentiated according to the difference 
of matter or object. Now temperance is about 
pleasures of touch, which are of two kinds. 
For some are directed to nourishment: and 
in these as rettards meat, there is abstinence, 
and as regards drink properly there is sobriety. 
Other pleasures nre directed to the power of 
procreation, and in these as regards the prin- 
cipal pleasure of the act itself of procreation.' 
there is rhasfitv. and as to the pleasures inci- 
dental to the act, resulting, for instance, from 
kissing, touching, or fondling, we have purity. 

'-sufhdcntiam which could be rendered self-sufficiency. 
1(>9. A. 1. 
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The potential parts of a principal virtue 
are called secondary virtues; for \Yhile the 
principal virtue observes the mode in some 
principal matter, these observe the mode in 
some other matter wherein moderation is not 
so difficult. Xow' it belongs to temperance to 
moderate pleasures of touch, which are most 
difficult to moderate. 'Wherefore any virtue 
that is effective of moderation in some matter 
or other, and restrains the appetite in its im- 
pulse towards something, may be reckoned 
a part of temperance, as a virtue annexed 
thereto. 

This happens in three ways: first, in the 
inward movements of the soul; secondly, in 
the outward movements and actions of the 
body : thirdlj’. in outward things. Now besides 
the movement of concupiscence, which tem- 
perance nioderates and restrains, we find in 
the soul three movements towards a particular 
object. In the first place there is the movement 
of the will when stirred by the impulse of pas- 
sion : and this movement is restrained by con- 
tinence, the effect of which is that, although 
a man suffer immoderate concupiscences, his 
will does not succumb to them. Another in- 
ward movement towards something is the 
movement of hope, and of the resultant dar- 
ing, and this is moderated or restrained by 
humility. The third movement is that of anger, 
which tends towards revenge, and this is re- 
strained by meekness or mildness. 

With regard to bodily movements and ac- 
tions, moderation and restraint is the effect 
of modesty, which, according to Andronicus, 
has three parts. The first of these enables 
one to discern what to do and what not to 
do, and to observe the right order, and to 
persevere in what we do: this he assigns to 


method. The second is that a man observe 
decorum in what he does, and this he ascribes 
to refinement. The third has to do with the 
conversation or any other intercourse between 
a man and his friends, and this is called 
gravity. 

With regard to external things, a twofold 
moderation has to be observed. First, we 
must not desire too many, and to this IMacro- 
bius assigns lowliness, and Andronicus con- 
tentment ; secondly, we must not be too nice 
in our requirements, and to this hlacrobius 
ascribes moderation, Andronicus simplicity. 

Reply Ob]. 1. It is true that continence 
differs from virtue, just as imperfect differs 
from perfect, as we shall state further on 
(Q. 165, A. 1); and in this sense it is con- 
divided with virtue. Yet it has something in 
common with temperance both as to matter, 
since it is about pleasures of touch, and as to 
mode, since it is a kind of restraint. Hence 
it is suitably assigned as a part of temper- 
ance. 

Reply Obj. 2. Mildness or meekness is 
reckoned a part of temperance not because of 
a likeness of matter, but because they agree 
as to the mode of restraint and moderation 
as stated above. 

Reply Obj. 3. In the matter of external 
action justice considers what is due to an- 
other. IModesty does not consider this, but 
only a certain moderation. Hence it is reck- 
oned a part not of justice but of temperance. 

Reply Obj. 4. Under modesty Tully in- 
cludes whatever pertains to the moderation of 
bodily movements and external things, as well 
as the moderation of hope which we reckoned 
as pertaining to humility. 


QUESTION 144 
Of Shamefacedness 

(In Four Articles) 


We must now consider the parts of temper- 
ance in particular: and in the first place the 
integral parts, which are shamefacedness and 
honesty. With regard to shamefacedness there 
are four points of inquiry: (1) Whether 
shamefacedness is a virtue? (2) What is its 
object? (3) Who are the cause of a man 
being ashamed? (4) What kind of people are 
ashamed ? 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether Shamefacedness Is a Virtue? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 
Objection 1. It seems that shamefacedness 
is a virtue. For it is proper to a virtue to ob- 


serve the mean as fixed by reason: this is 
dear from the definition of virtue given in 
Ethic, ii. 6. Now shamefacedness observes the 
mean in this way, as the Philosopher observes 
(ibid. 7). Therefore shamefacedness is a vir- 
tue. 

Obj. 2. Further, whatever is praiseworthy 
is either a virtue or something connected with 
virtue. Now shamefacedness is praiseworthy. 
But it is not part of a virtue. For it is not 
a part of prudence, since it is not in the reason 
but in the appetite; nor is it a part of justice, 
since shamefacedness implies a certain pas- 
sion, whereas justice is not about the passions ; 
nor again is it a part of fortitude, because it 
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belongs to fortitude to be persistent and ag- 
gressive, while it belongs to shamefacedness 
to recoil from something ; nor lastly is it a 
part of temperance, since the latter is about 
desires, whereas shamefacedness is a kind 
of fear according as the Philosopher states 
(Ethic, iv. 9) and Damascene (De Fide Or- 
thod. ii. 15). Hence it follows that shame- 
facedness is a virtue. 

Obj. 3. Further, the honest and the virtu- 
ous are convertible according to Tully (De 
Offic. i. 27). Now shamefacedness is a part 
of honesty: for Ambrose says (De Offic. i. 
43) that shame jacedness is the companion 
and familiar of the restful mind, averse 
to wantonness, a stranger to any kind of ex- 
cess, the friend of sobriety and the support of 
•what is honest, a seeker after the beautifid. 
Therefore shamefacedness is a virtue. 

Obj. 4. Further, every vice is opposed to 
a virtue. Now certain vices are opposed to 
shamefacedness, namely shamelessness and in- 
ordinate prudery. Therefore shamefacedness 
is a virtue. 

Obj. 5. Further, like acts beget like habits, 
according to Ethic, ii. I. Now shamefacedness 
implies a praiseworthy act; wherefore from 
many such acts a habit results. But a habit 
of praiseworthy deeds is a virtue, according 
to the Philosopher (Ethic, i. 12). Therefore 
shamefacedness is a virtue. 

On the contrary, The Philosopher says 
(Ethic, ii. 7; iv. 9) that shamefacedness is 
not a virtue. 

I answer that, Virtue is taken in two ways, 
in a strict sense and in a broad sense. Taken 
strictly virtue is a perfection, as stated in 
Phys. vii. 17, 18. Wherefore anything that is 
inconsistent with perfection, though it be good, 
falls short of the notion of virtue. Now shame- 
facedness is inconsistent with perfection, be- 
cause it is the fear of something base, namely 
of that which is disgraceful. Hence Dama- 
scene says (loc. cit. Obj. 2) that shamcfaced- 
ness is fear of a base action. Now just as hope 
is about a possible and difficult good, so is 
fear about a possible and arduous evil, as 
stated above (I-H, Q. 40, A. 1 ; Q. 41, A. 2: 
Q. 42, A. 3), when we were treating of the 
passions. But one who is perfect as to a 
virtuous habit, does not apprehend that which 
would be disgraceful and base to do, as being 
possible and arduous, that is to say difficult 
for him to avoid ; nor does he actually do any- 
thing base, so as to be in fear of disgrace. 
Therefore shamefacedness, properly speaking, 
is not a virtue, since it falls short of the per- 
fection of virtue. 

Taken, however, in a broad sense virtue 
denotes whatever is good and praiseworthy in 
human acts or passions ; and in this way 


shamefacedness is sometimes called a virtue, 
since it is a praiseworthy passion. 

Reply Obj. 1. Observing the mean is not 
sufficient for the notion of virtue, although 
it is one of the conditions included in virtue’s 
definition : but it is requisite, in addition to 
this, that it be an elective habit, that is to say, 
operating from choice. Now shamefacedness 
denotes, not a habit but a passion, nor does 
its movement result from choice, but from an 
impulse of passion. Hence it falls short of 
the notion of virtue. 

Reply Obj. 2. As stated above, shamefaced^ 
ness is fear of baseness and disgrace. Now it 
has been stated (Q. 142, A. 4) that the vice 
of intemperance is most base and disgraceful, 
Wherefore shamefacedness pertains more to 
temperance than to any other virtue, by rea. 
son of its motive cause, which is a base action, 
though not according to the species of the 
passion, namely fear. Nevertheless in so far 
as the vices opposed to other virtues are base 
and disgraceful, shamefacedness may also per- 
tain to other virtues. 

Reply Obj. 3. Shamefacedness fosters hon- 
esty, by removing that which is contrary 
thereto, but not so as to attain to the perfec- 
tion of honesty. 

Reply Obj. 4. Every defect causes a vice, 
but not every good is sufficient for the notion 
of virtue. Consequently it does not follow 
that whatever is directly opposed to vice is a 
virtue, although every vice is opposed to a 
virtue, as regards its origin. Hence shameless- 
ness, in so far as it results from excessive love 
of disgraceful things, is opposed to temper- 
ance. 

Reply Obj. 5. Being frequently ashamed 
causes the habit of an acquired virtue whereby 
one avoids disgraceful things which are the 
object of shamefacedness, without continuing 
to be ashamed in their regard: although as a 
consequence of this acquired virtue, a man 
would be more ashamed, if confronted with 
the matter of shamefacedness. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether Shamefacedness Is About 
a Dis9racGful Action? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. Tt would seem that shame- 
facedness is not about a disgraceful action. 
For the Philosopher says (Ethic, iv. 9) that 
shamefaced ness is fear of disgrace. Now some- 
times those who do nothing wrong suffer ig- 
nominy, according to Ps. Ixvii. 8, For thy sake 
I have borne reproach, shame hath covered 
my face. Therefore shamefacedness is not 
properly about a disgraceful action. 
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Obi. 2. Further, nothing apparently is dis- 
graceful but what is sinful. Yet man is 
ashamed of things that are not sins, for in- 
stance when he performs a menial occupation. 
Therefore it seems that shamefacedness is not 
properly about a disgraceful action. 

Obj. 3. Further, virtuous deeds are not 
disgraceful but most beautiful according to 
Ethic, i. 8. Yet sometimes people are ashamed 
to do virtuous deeds, according to Luke ix. 26, 
He that shall be ashamed of Me and My 
words, of him the Son of man shall be 
ashamed, etc. Therefore shamefacedness is 
not about a disgracefrd action. 

Ob). 4. Further, if shamefacedness were 
properly about a disgraceful action, it would 
follow that the more disgraceful the action 
the more ashamed would one be. Yet some- 
times a man is more ashamed of lesser sins, 
while he glories in those which are most 
grievous, according to Ps. li. 3, Why dost thou 
glory in malice? Therefore shamefacedness 
is not properly about a disgraceful action. 

On the contrary. Damascene (De Fide Or- 
thod. ii. 15) and Gregory of Xyssa^ say that 
shamefacedness is fear of doing a disgraceful 
deed or of a disgraceful deed done. 

I ans'wer that, .\s stated abo'.'e (T-II, Q. 41, 
A. 2 : Q. 42, A. 3), when w'e w'ere treating of 
the passions, fear is properly about an ardu- 
ous evil, one, namely, that is difncult to avoid. 
Now disgrace is twofold. There is the dis- 
grace inherent to vice, w'hich consists in the 
deformity of a voluntary act : and this, prop- 
erly speaking, has not the characte- of an 
arduous evil. For that which depends on the 
will alone does not appear to be arduous and 
above man’s ability; wherefore it is not ap- 
prehended as fearful, and for this reason the 
Philosopher says (Rhet. ii. 5) that such evils 
are not a matter of fear. 

The other kind of disgrace is penal so to 
speak, and it consists in the reproach that 
attaches to a person, just as the clarity of 
glory consists in a person being honored. And 
since this reproach has the character of an 
arduous evil, just as honor has the character 
of an arduous good, shamefacedness, which 
is fear of disgrace, regards first and foremost 
reproach or ignominy. ."Lnd since reproach is 
properl}' due to vice, as honor is due to virtue, 
it follow's that shamefacerlness regards also the 
disgrace inherent to vice. Hence the Philoso- 
pher says (Rhet. ii. .5) that a man is less 
ashamed of those defects which are not the 
residt of any fault of his own. 

Now shamefacedness regards fault in two 
ways. In one way a man refrains from vicious 
acts through fear of reproach : in another way 
a man while doing a disgraceful deed avoids 

*Nemesius {De Nat. Horn., xx) . 


the public eye through fear of reproach. In 
the former case, according to Gregory of 
Nyssa (loc. cit.J, we speak of a person blush- 
ing, in the latter we say that he is ashamed. 
Hence he says that the man who is ashamed 
acts in secret, but he who blushes fears to be 
disgraced. 

Reply Obj. 1. Shamefacedness properly re- 
gards clisgrace as due to sin which is a volun- 
tary defect. Hence the Philosopher says ( Rhet 
ii. 6) that a man is more ashamed of those 
things of which he is the cause. Now the 
virtuous man despises the disgrace to which 
he is subject on account of virtue, because 
he does not deserve it ; as the Philosopher 
saj's of the magnanimous (Ethic, iv. 3). Thus 
we find it said of the apostles (Act. v. 41) 
that they (the apostles) went from the pres- 
ence of the council, rejoicing that they were 
accounted worthy to suffer reproach for the 
name of Jesus. It is owing to imperfection of 
virtue that a man is sometimes ashamed of 
the reproaches w’hich he suffers on account of 
virtue, since the more virtuous a man is, the 
more he despises external things, whether 
good or evil. Wherefore it is written (Isa. 
li. 7) : Fear ye not the reproach of men. 

Reply Obj. 2. As stated above (Q. 63, 
•A. 3), though honor is not really due save to 
virtue alone, yet it regards a certain e.xcel- 
lence: and the same applies to reproach, for 
though it is properly due to sin alone, yet, 
at least in man's opinion, it regards any kind 
of defect. Hence a man is ashamed of pov- 
erty, disrepute, servitude, and the like. 

Reply Obj. 3. Shamefacedness does not 
regard virtuous deeds as such. Yet it happens 
accidentally that a man is ashamed of them, 
either because he looks upon them as vicious 
according to human opinion, or because he 
is afraid of being marked as presumptuous or 
hypocritical for doing virtuous deeds. 

Reply Obj. 4. Sometimes more grievous 
sins are less shameful, either because they are 
less disgraceful, as spiritual sins in compari- 
son with sins of the flesh, or because they 
connote a certain abundance of some temporal 
good ; thus a man is more ashamed of coward- 
ice than of daring, of theft than of robbery, 
on account of a semblance of power. The 
same applies to other sins. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether Man Is More Shamefaced of Those Who 
Are More Closely Connected with Him? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that man is 
not more shamefaced of those who are more 
closely connected with him. For it is stated 
in Rhet. ii. 6 that men are more shamefaced 
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of those from whom they desire approbation. 
Now men desire this especially from people 
of the better sort who are sometimes not con- 
nected with them. Therefore man is not more 
shamefaced of those who are more closely 
connected with him. 

Ob). 2. Further, seemingly those are more 
closely connected who perform like deeds. 
Now man is not made ashamed of his sin by 
those whom he knows to be guilty of the same 
sin, because according to Rhet. ii. 6, a man 
does not forbid his neighbor what he does him- 
self. Therefore he is not more shamefaced 
of those who are most closely connected with 
him. 

Ob}. 3. Further, the Philosopher says (ibid.) 
that men take more shame from those who 
retail their information to many, such as 
jokers and fablc-tcUcrs. But those who are 
more closely connected with a man do not 
retail his vices. Therefore one should not 
take shame chiefly from them. 

Obj. 4. Further, the Philosopher says (ibid.) 
that men are most liable to be made ashamed 
by those among whom they have done nothing 
amiss; by those of whom they ask something 
for the first time; by those "whose fiends they 
wish to become. Now these are less closely 
connected with us. Therefore man is not made 
most ashamed by those who are more closely 
united to him. 

On the contrary. It is stated in Rhet. ii. 
(loc. ctt.) that man is made most ashamed by 
those who are to he continually with him. 

I answer that, Since reproach is opposed to 
honor, just as honor denotes attestation to 
someone’s excellence, especially the excellence 
which is according to virtue, so too reproach, 
the fear of which is shamefacedness, denotes 
attestation to a person’s defect, especially that 
which results from sin. Hence the more 
weighty a person’s attestation is considered 
to be, the more docs he make another person 
ashamed. Now a person’s attestation may be 
considered as being more weighty, cither be- 
cause he is certain of the truth or because of 
its effect. Certitude of the truth attaches to 
a person’s attestations for two reasons. First, 
on account of the rectitude of his iudgment, 
as in the case of wise and virtuous men, by 
whom man is more desirous of being honored, 
and by whom he is brought to a greater sense 
of shame. Hence children and the lower ani- 
mals inspire no one with =hame, hv reason of 
their lack of judgment. Secondly, on account 
of his knowledge of the matter attested, be- 
cause everyone judges well of u'haf is known 
to him.'* lu this way we are more liable to be 
made ashamed by persons connected with us, 
since they are better acquainted with our 

* Ethic, i. 3, 
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deeds: whereas strangers and persons entirely 
unknown to us, who are ignorant of what we 
do, inspire us with no shame at all. 

An attestation receives weight from its ef- 
fect by reason of some advantage or harm 
resulting therefrom; wherefore men are more 
desirous of being honored by those who can 
be of use to them, and are more liable to be 
made ashamed by those who are able to do 
them some harm. And for this reason again, 
in a certain respect, persons connected with 
us make us more ashamed, since we are to 
be continually in their society, as though this 
entailed a continual harm to us: whereas the 
harm that comes from strangers and passers- 
by ceases almost at once. 

Reply Ob). I. People of the better sort 
make us ashamed for the same reason as those 
who are more closely connected with us; be- 
cause just as the attestation of the better men 
carries more weight since they have a more 
universal knowledge of things, and in their 
judgments hold fast to the truth: so, too, the 
attestation of those among whom we live is 
more cogent since they know more about our 
concerns in detail. 

Reply Obj. 2. We fear not the attestation 
of those who are connected with us in the like- 
ness of sin, because we do not think that they 
look upon our defect as disgraceful. 

Reply Obj. 3. Tale-bearers make us 
ashamed on account of the harm they do by 
making many think ill of us. 

Reply Oh], 4. Even those among whom we 
have done no wrong, make us more ashamed, 
on account of the harm that would follow, be- 
cause, to wit, we should forfeit the good opin- 
ion they had of us : and again because when 
contraries are put in juxtaposition their oppo- 
sition seems greater, so that when a man no- 
tices something disgraceful in one whom he 
esteemed good, he apprehends it as being the 
more disgraceful. The reason whj^ we are 
made more ashamed by those of whom we ask 
something for the first time, or whose friends 
we wish to be, is that we fear to suffer some 
injury, by being disappointed in our request, 
or by failing to become their friends. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether Even Virtuous Men Can Be Ashamed? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. ft would seem that even vir-^ 
tuous men can lie ashamed. For contraries 
have cnntrnrv effects. Now those who excel 
in wickednps'5 are not ashamed, according to 
Jerem. iii. 3, Than hadst a harlot’s forehead, 
thou wouldst not blush. Therefore those who 
are virtuous are more inclined to be ashamed. 


SHAMEFACEDNESS 
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Obj. 2. Further, the Philosopher says 
(Rhel. ii. 6) that /weu are ashamed not only 
of vice, but also of the signs of evil: and this 
happens also in the virtuous. Therefore vir- 
tuous men can be ashamed. 

Obj. 3- Further, shamefacedness is fear o] 
disgrace.* Xow virtuous people may happen 
to be ignominious, for instance if they are 
slandered, or if they suffer reproach unde- 
servedhe Therefore a virtuous man can be 
ashamed. 

Obj. 4. Further, shamefacedness is a part 
of temperance, as stated above (Q. 143). Now 
a part is not separated from its tvhole. Since 
then temperance is in a virtuous man, it means 
that shamefacedness is also. 

On the contrary. The Philosopher says 
(Ethic, iv. 9) that a virtuous man is not 
shamefaced. 

I answer that. As stated above (A.A. 1. 2) 
shamefacedness is fear of some disgrace. Now 
it may happen in two ways that an evil is not 
feared; first, because it is not reckoned an 
e\’il ; secondly because one reckons it impos- 
sible with regard to oneself, or as not diffic It 
to avoid. 

Accordingly shame may be lacking in a 
person in two ways. First, because the things 
that shoulfl make him ashamed are not deemed 
by him to be disgraceful : and in this way 
those who are steeped in sin are without 
shame, for instead of disapproving of their 
sins, they boast of them. Secondly, because 
they apprehend disgrace as impossible to 
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themselves, or as easy to avoid. In this way 
the old and the virtuous are not shamefaced. 
Vet they are so disposed, that if there were 
anything disgraceful in them they would be 
ashamed of it. Wherefore the Philosopher 
says (Ethic, iv. 9) that shame is in the vir- 
tuous hypothetically. 

Reply Obj. 1. Lack of shame occurs in the 
best and in the worst men through different 
causes, as stated in the Article. In the average 
men it is found, in so far as they have a cer- 
tain love of good, and yet are not altogether 
free from evil. 

Reply Obj. 2. It belongs to the virtuous 
man to avoid not only vice, but also whatever 
has the semblance of vice, according to 1 
Thess. v. 22. From all appearance of evil re- 
frain yourselves. The Philosopher, too. says 
(Ethic, iv. 9) that the virtuous man should 
avoid not only what is really evil, but also 
those things that are legarded as evil. 

Reply Obj. 3. .As stated above (.A. 1, ad 1) 
the virtuous man despises ignominy and re- 
proach. as being things he does not deserve, 
wherefore he is not much ashamed of them. 
Nevertheless, to a certain extent, shame, like 
the other passions, may forestall reason. 

Reply Obj. 4. Shamefacedness is a part of 
temperance, not as though it entered into its 
essence, but as a disposition to it: wherefore 
.Ambrose says (De Offic. i. 43) that shame- 
facedness lays the first foundation of temper- 
ance, by inspiring man with the horror of 
whatever is disgraceful. 


QUESTION 145 
Of Honesty t 

(In Four Articles) 


We must now' consider honesty, under w'hich 
head there are four points of inquiry; (1) The 
relation between the honest and the virtuous; 
(2) Its relation with the beautifupt (3) Its 
relation with the useful and the pleasant: 
(4) Whether honesty is a part of temperance? 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether Honesty Is the Same os Virtue? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It wmuld seem that honesty 
is not the same as virtue. For Tully says fOe 
Inv. Rhet. ii. 53) that the honest is what is 
deAred for its own sake. Now virtue is de- 
sired, not for its own «ake. but for the sake 
of hapniness, for the Philosopher says (Ethic. 
i. 9) that happiness is the reward and the end 
* Ethic, iv. 9. 


of virtue. Therefore honesty is not the same 
as %drtue. 

Obj. 2. Further, according to Isidore (Etym. 
x) honesty means an honorable state. Now 
honor is due to many things besides virtue, 
since it is praise that is the proper due of vir- 
tue (Ethic, i. 12). Therefore honesty is not 
the same as virtue. 

Obj. 3, Further, the principal part of virtue 
is the interior choice, as the Philosopher says 
(Ethic, viii. 13). But honesty seems to per- 
tain rather to exterior conduct, according to 
1 Cor. xiv. 40, Let all things be done decently 
(honeste) and according to order among you. 
Therefore honesty is not the same as virtue. 

Obj. 4. Further, honesty apparently con- 
sists in external wealth. According to Ecclus. 
xi. 14, good things and evil, life and death 
+ Cf. Q t41, A. R, footnote. 


t As honesty here denotes moral goodness, so beauty stands for moral beauty (A, 2). 
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'poverty and riches)* are from God. But 
virtue does not consist in external wealth. 
Therefore honesty is not the same as virtue. 

On the contrary, Tully (De Offic. i. 5: 
R.het. ii, loc. cit.) divides honesty into the 
our principal virtues, into which virtue is 
ilso divided. Therefore honesty is the same 
is virtue. 

I answer that, As Isidore says (loc. cit.) 
honesty means an honorable state, wherefore 
i thing may be raid to be honest through being 
vorthy of honor. Now honor, as stated above 
[Q. 144, A. 2, ad 2), is due to excellence: and 
Jie excellence of a man is gauged chiefly ac- 
:ording to his virtue, as stated in Phys. vii. 17. 
Therefore, properly speaking, honesty refers 
:o the same thing as virtue. 

Reply Obj. 1. According to the Philosopher 
'Ethic, i. 7), of those things that are desired 
for their own sake, some are desired for their 
)wn sake alone, and never for the sake of 
something else, such as happiness which is 
he last end ; while some are desired, not 
mly for their own sake, inasmuch as they 
lave an aspect of goodness in themselves, 
;ven if no further good accrued to us through 
them, but also for the sake of something else, 
nasmuch as they are conducive to some more 
oerfect good. It is thus that the virtues are 
lesirable for their own sake : wherefore Tully 
says (De Inv. Rhct. ii. 52) that some things 
lUure us by their oion force, and attract us 
by their own worth, such as virtue, truth, 
knowledge. And this suffices to give a thing 
the character of honest. 

Reply Obj. 2. Some of the things which 
ire honored besides virtue are more excellent 
than virtue, namely God and happiness, and 
mch like things are not so well known to us 
3y experience as virtue which we practice 
lay by day. Hence virtue has a greater claim 
to the name of honesty. Other things which 
ire beneath virtue are honored, in so far as 
they are a help to the practice of virtue, such 
IS rank, power, and riches. t For as the Phi- 
osopher says (Ethic, iv. 3) that these things 
ire honored by some people, but in truth it 
'S only the good man who is loorthy of honor. 
^low a man is good in respect of virtue. Where- 
fore praise is due to virtue in so far as the 
latter is desirable for the sake of something 
dse, while honor is due to virtue for its owm 
sake: and it is thus that virtue has the char- 
acter of honesty. 

Reply Obj. 3. As we have stated, honest 
denotes that to wdn’ch honor is due Now 
honor is an attestation to someone’s excellence, 
as stated above fQ. 103, A A. 1, 2). But one 
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ternal choice is not made known save by ex- 
ternal actions. Wherefore external conduct 
has the character of honesty, in so far as it 
reflects internal rectitude. For this reason 
honesty consists radically in the internal 
choice, but its expression lies in the external 
conduct. 

Reply Obj. 4. It is because the excellence 
of wealth is commonly regarded as making a 
man deserving of honor, that sometimes the 
name of honesty is given to external pros- 
perity. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether the Honest Is the Some as the Beautiful? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the honest 
is not the same as the beautiful. For the as- 
pect of honest is derived from the appetite, 
since the honest is what is desirable for its 
own sake.i;. But the beautiful regards rather 
the faculty of vision to which it is pleasing. 
Therefore the beautiful is not the same as 
the honest. 

Obj. 2. Further, beauty requires a certain 
clarity, which is characteristic of glory: 
whereas the honest regards honor. Since then 
honor and glory differ, as stated above (Q. 103, 
A. 1, ad 3), it seems also that the honest and 
the beautiful differ. 

Obj. 3. Further, honesty is the same as 
virtue, as stated above (A. 1). But a certain 
beauty is contrary to virtue, wherefore it is 
written (Ezech. xvi. 15) : Trusting in thy 
beauty thou playest the harlot because of thy 
renown. Therefore the honest is no^ the same 
as the beautiful. 

On the contrary. The Apostle says (1 Cor. 
xii. 23, 24) : Those that are our uncomely (in- 
honesta) parts, have more abundant comeli- 
ness (honestatem), but our comely (’’onesta) 
parts have no need. Now by uncomely parts 
he means the baser members, and by comely 
parts the beautiful members. Therefore the 
honest and the beautiful are apparently the 
same. 

/ answer that. As maj'- be gathered from 
the words of Dionysius (Div. Nom. iv), heauty 
or comeliness results from the concurrence of 
clarity and due proportion. For he states that 
God is said to be beautiful, as being the cause 
of the harmony and clarity of the universe. 
Hence the beauty of the body consists in a 
man haviiw his bodily limbs well propor- 
tinn^d tof^ether with a certain clarity of color. 
In like manner spiritual beauty consists in a 
man’s conduct or actions being well propor- 
tioned in respect of the spiritnal clarity of 


attests only to what one knows ; and the in- 

*The words in brackets are omitted in the Leonine edition For riches the Vulgate has Iwnestas. 
f Ethic, i. 8. t Cicero, De Inv. Rhet. ii. 53. 
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reason. Now this is what is meant by honesty, 
which we have stated (A. 1) to be the same 
as virtue ; and it is virtue that moderates ac- 
cording to reason all that is connected with 
man. Wherefore honesty is the same as spir- 
itual beauty. Hence Augustine says (QQ. 83, 
qu. 30) : By honesty I mean intelligible beauty, 
which ice properly designate as spiritual, and 
further on he adds that many things are beau- 
tiful to the eye, ivhich it would be hardly 
proper to call honest. 

Reply Obj. 1. The object that moves the 
appetite is an apprehended good. Now if a 
thing is perceived to be beautiful as soon as 
it is apprehended, it is taken to be something 
becoming and good. Hence Dionysius says 
(Div. Nom. iv) that the beautiful and the 
good are beloved by all. Wherefore the hon- 
est, inasmuch as it implies spiritual beauty, is 
an object of desire, and for this reason Tully 
says (De Offic. i. 5) : Thou pcrceivest the form 
and the features, so to speak, of honesty ; and 
were it to be seen with the eye, would, as 
Plato declares, arouse a wondrous love of wis- 
dom. 

Reply Ob). 2. As stated above (Q. 103, 
A. I, ad 3), glory is the effect of honor: be- 
cause through being honored or praised, a 
person acquires clarity in the eyes of others. 
Wherefore, just as the same thing makes a 
man honorable and glorious, so is the same 
thing honest and beautiful. 

Reply Obj. 3. This argument applies to 
the beauty of the body; although it might be 
replied that to be proud of one’s honesty is 
to play the harlot because of one’s spiritual 
beauty, according to Ezcch. xxviii. 17, Thy 
heart was lifted up with thy beauty, thou hast 
lost thy ivisdom in thy beauty. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether the Honest Differs from the Useful 
and the Pleasant? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article:— 

Objection 1. It would seem that the honest 
does not differ from the useful and the pleas- 
ant. For the honest is what is desirable for 
its own sake.* Now pleasure is desired for its 
own sake, for it seems ridiculous to ask a man 
why he wishes to be pleased, as the Philoso- 
pher remarks (Ethic, x. 2). Therefore the 
honest does not differ from the pleasant. 

Obj. 2. Further, riches are comprised under 
the head of useful good: for Tully says (De 
Inv. Rhet. ii. 52) : There is a thing that at- 
tracts the desire not hv any force of its own, 
nor hv its verv nature, hut on account of its 
fruitfulness and utility: and that is money. 

♦Cicero, Dc Inv. RJicf. ii. 5,'?. 


Noav riches come under the head of honesty, 
for it is written (Ecclus. xi. 14) : Poverty and 
riches (honestas) are from God, and (xiii. 2) : 
He shall take a burden upon him that hath 
fellowship with one more honorable , i.e. richer, 
than himself. Therefore the honest differs not 
from the useful. 

Obj. 3. Further, dully proves (De Offic. 
ii. 3) that nothing can be useful unless it be 
honest: and Ambrose makes the same state- 
ment (De Offic. ii. 6). Therefore the useful 
differs not from the honest. 

On the contrary, Augustine says (Q. 83, 
qu. 30) : The honest is that which is desirable 
for its OW71 sake: the useful implies reference 
to so7nething else. 

1 answer that. The honest concurs in the 
same subject with the useful and the pleasant, 
but it differs from them in aspect. For, as 
stated above (A. 2), a thing is said to be 
honest, in so far as it has a certain beauty 
through being regulated by reason. Now what- 
ever is regulated in accordance with reason is 
naturally becoming to man. Again, it is natu- 
ral for a thing to take pleasure in that which 
is becoming to it. Wherefore an honest thing 
is naturally pleasing to man : and the Philoso- 
pher proves this with regard to acts of virtue 
(Ethic, i. 8). Yet not all that is pleasing is 
honest, since a thing may be becoming ac- 
cording to the senses, but not according to 
reason. A pleasing thing of this kind is be- 
side man’s reason which perfects his nature. 
Even virtue itself, which is essentially honest, 
is referred to something else as its end namely 
happiness. Accordingly the honest the useful, 
and the pleasant concur in the one subject. 

Nevertheless they differ in aspect. For a 
thing is said to be honest as having a certain 
excellence deserving of honor on account of 
its spiritual beauty; while it is said to be 
pleasing, as bringing rest to desire, and useful 
as referred to something else. The pleasant, 
however, extends to more things than the use- 
ful and the honest: since whatever is useful 
and honest is pleasing in some respect, where- 
as the converse does not hold (Ethic ii 3) 

Reply Obj 1. A thing is said to be honest, 
if it is desired for its own sake by the rational 
appetite. v,'hich tends to that which is in ac- 
cordance with reason: while a thing is said 
to be pleasant if it is desired for its own sake 
by the sensitive appetite. 

Reply Ob]. 2 Riches are denominated hon- 
esty according (c, the opinion of the many who 
honor wealth ■ or because they are intended 
to be the instruments of virtuous deeds, as 
stated above (A \ ad 2). 

Reply Oh] 3 Tully and Ambrose mean to 
say that nothing incompatible with honesty 
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can be simply and truly useful, since it follows 
that it is contrary to man's last end, which 
is a good in accordance with reason; although 
it may perhaps be useful in some respect, 
with regard to a particular end. But they do 
not mean to say that every useful thing as 
such may be classed among those that are 
honest. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether Honesty Should Be Reckoned 
a Part ot Temperance? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that honesty 
should not be reckoned a part of temperance. 
For it is not possible for a thing to be part 
and whole in respect of one same thing. Now 
temperance is a part of honesty, according to 
Tully {De Inv. Rhct. ii. 53). Therefore hon- 
esty is not a part of temperance. 

Odj. 2. Further, it is stated (3 Esdr. iii. 21) 
that wine . . . makes all thoughts honest. But 
the use of wine, especially in e.xcess, in which 
sense the passage quoted should seemingly 
be taken, pertains to intemperance rather than 
to temperance. Therefore honesty is not a 
part of temperance. 

Obj. 3. Further, the honest is that which 
is deserving of honor. Now it is the just and 
the brave who receive most honor, according 
to the Philosopher (Rhct. i. 9). Therefore 
honesty pertains, not to temperance, but 
rather to justice and fortitude: wherefore 
Eleazar said as related in 2 Machab. vi. 28: 
I suffer an honorable ( honesta ) death, for the 
most venerable and most holy laws. 

On the contrary, Macrobius'^ reckons hon- 
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esty a part of temperance, and Ambrose ( De 
Offic. i. 43) ascribes honesty as pertaining 
especially to temperance. 

/ answci that, As stated above (A. 2), hon- 
esty is a kind of spiritual beauty. Now the 
disgraceful is opposed to the beautiful; and 
opposites are most manifestive of one another. 
Wherefore seemingly honesty belongs especi- 
ally to temperance, since the latter repels that 
which is most disgraceful and unbecoming to 
man, namely animal lusts. Hence by its very 
name temperance is most significative of the 
good of reason to which it belongs to mod- 
erate and temper evil desires. Accordingly 
honesty, as being ascribed for a special reason 
to temperance, is reckoned as a part thereof, 
not as a subjective part, nor as an annexed 
virtue, but as an integral part or condition 
attaching thereto. 

Reply Obj. 1. Temperance is accounted a 
subjective part of honesty taken in a wide 
sense: it is not thus that the latter is reckoned 
a part of temperance. 

Reply Obj. 2. When a man is intoxicated, 
the wine makes his thoughts honest according 
to his own reckoning, because he deems him- 
self great and deserving of honor. t 

Reply Obj. 3. Greater honor is due to jus- 
tice and fortitude than to temperance, because 
they excel in the point of a greater good: yet 
greater honor is due to temperance, because 
the vices which it holds in check are the most 
deserving of reproach, as stated above. Thus 
honesty is more to be ascribed to temperance 
according to the rule given by the Apostle 
(1 Cor. xii. 23) when he says that our un- 
comely parts have more abundant comeliness, 
which, namely, destroys whatever is uncomely. 


ABSTINENCE 


QUESTION 146 
Of Abstinence 

(In Two Articles) 


We must now consider the subjective parts 
of temperance : first, those which are about 
pleasures of food ; secondly, those which are 
about pleasures of sex. The first considera- 
tion will include abstinence, which is about 
meat and drink, and sobriety, which is spe- 
cifically about drink. 

With regard to abstinence three points have 
to be considered: (1) .Abstinence itself; 
(2) its act which is fasting: (3) its opposite 
vice which is gluttony. Under the first head 
there are two points of inquiry; (1) Whether 
abstinence is a virtue? (2) Whether it is a 
special virtue? 

* In Sonin Scip. i. t Cf. Q. 148, A. 6. 


FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether Abstinence Is a Virtue? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 
Objection 1. It seems that abstinence is 
not a virtue. For the Apostle says (1 Cor. 
iv. 20) : The kingdom of God is not in speech 
but in power (virtiite). Now the kingdom of 
God does not consist in abstinence, for 
Apostle says fRom. xiv. 17) : The kingdom^m 
God is not meat and diink, where a glbPf 
observes that justice consists neither in ab- 
staining nor in eating. Therefore abstinence 
is not a virtue. 

t Cf S Augustine, QQ. Evang. ii, qu 11 
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Obj. 2. Further, Augustine says ( Conf. 
X, 11) addressing himself to God; T/iis bast 
Thou taught me, that I should set mysclj to 
take food as physic. Now it belongs not to 
virtue, but to the medical art to regulate medi- 
cine. Therefore, in like manner, to regulate 
one’s food, which belongs to abstinence, is an 
act not of virtue bur of art. 

Obj. 3. Further, every virtue observes the 
mean, as stated in Ethic, ii. 6. 7. But absti- 
nence seeming!}' inclines not to the mean but 
to deficiency, since it denotes retrenchment. 
Therefore abstinence is not a virtue. 

Obj. 4. Further, no virtue excludes another 
virtue. But abstinence excludes patience: for 
Gregory says (Pastor, iii. 19) that impatience 
not unjrcqucntly dislodges the abstainer’s 
mind from its peaceful seclusion. Likewise 
he says (ibid.) that sometimes the sin of pride 
pierces the thoughts of the abstainer, so that 
abstinence excludes humility. Therefore ab- 
stinence is not a virtue. 

On the contrary, It is written (2 Pet. i. 
5, 6) : Join with your faith virtue, and with 
virtue knowledge, and with knowledge absti- 
nence ; where abstinence is numbered among 
other virtues. Therefore abstinence is a virtue. 

I answer that. Abstinence by its very name 
denotes retrenchment of food. Hence the 
term abstinence may be taken in two ways. 
First, as denoting retrenchment of food abso- 
lutely, and in this way it signifies neither a 
virtue nor a virtuous act, but something in- 
different. Secondly, it may be taken as regu- 
lated by reason, and then it signifies either 
a virtuous habit or a virtuous act. This is 
the meaning of Peter’s words quoted above, 
where he says that we ought to join abstinence 
with knowledge, namely that in abstaining 
from food a man should act with due regard 
for those among whom he lives, for his own 
person, and for the requirements of health. 

Reply Obj. 1. The use of and abstinence 
from food, considered in themselves, do not 
pertain to the kingdom of God, since the 
Apostle says (1 Cor. viii. 8) : Meat doth not 
commend us to God. For neither, if we eat 
not,* shall we have the less, nor if we eat, 
shall we have the more, i.e, spiritually. Never- 
theless they both belong to the kingdom of 
God, in so far as they are done reasonably 
through faith and love of God. 

Reply Obj. 2. The regulation of food, in 
the point of quantity and quality, belongs to 
the art of medicine as regards the health of 
the body; but in the point of internal affec- 
tion^; with regard to the good of reason, it 
belongs to abstinence. Hence .Augustine says 
(QQ. Evang. ii, qu. 11) ; It makes no differ- 
* Vulg ., — Neither if we eat . . . nor if we eat not. 


citcc whatever to virtue what or how much 
food a man takes, so long as he does it with 
due regard for the people among whom he 
lives, for bis own person, and for the require- 
ments of his health: but it matters how read- 
ily and uncomplainingly he does without food 
when bound by duty or necessity to abstain. 

Reply Obj. 3. It belongs to temperance to 
bridle the pleasures which are too alluring to 
the soul, just as it belongs to fortitude to 
strengthen the soul against fears that deter 
it from the good of reason. Wherefore, just 
as fortitude is commended on account of a 
certain excess, from which all the parts of 
fortitude take their name, so temperance is 
commended for a kind of deficiency, from 
which all its parts are denominated. Hence 
abstinence, since it is a part of temperance, 
is named from deficiency, and yet it observes 
the mean, in so far as it is in accord with right 
reason. 

Reply Obj. 4. Those vices result from ab- 
stinence in so far as it is not in accord with 
right reason. For right reason makes one ab- 
stain as one ought, i.e. with gladness of heart, 
and for the due end, i.e. for God’s glory and 
not one’s own. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether Abstinence 1$ a Special Virtue? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that abstinence 
is not a special virtue. For every virtue is 
praiseworthy by itself. But abstinence is not 
praiseworthy by itself ; for Gregory says 
(Pastor, iii. 19) that the virtue of abstinence 
is praised only on account of the other virtues. 
Therefore abstinence is not a special virtue. 

Obj. 2. Further, Augustinef says (De Fide 
ad Pet. xlii) that the saints abstain from meat 
and drink, not that any creature of God is 
evil, but merely in order to chastise the body 
Now this belongs to chastity, as its very name 
denotes. Therefore abstinence is not a special 
virtue distinct from chastity. 

Obj. 3. Further, as man should be content 
with moderate meat, so should he be satisfied 
with moderate clothes, according to 1 Tim. 
vi. 8, Having food, and wherewith to be cov- 
ered, with these we should be (Vulg., — are) 
content. Now there is no special virtue in 
being content with moderate clothes. Neither, 
therefore, is there in abstinence which mod- 
erates food. 

On the contrary, Macrobiuslj: reckons ab- 
stinence as a special part of temperance. 

I answer that. As stated above (Q. 136, 

t Fulgentius. t In Somti. Scip. i. 8. 
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A. 1; Q. 141, A. 3) moral virtue maintains 
the good of reason against the onslaught of 
the passions ; hence whenever we find a special 
motive why a passion departs from the good 
of reason, there is need of a special virtue. 
Now pleasures of the table are of a nature to 
withdraw man from the good of reason, both 
because they are so great, and because food 
is necessary to man who needs it for the main- 
tenance of life, which he desires above all 
other things. Therefore abstinence is a special 
virtue. 

Reply Ob'], 1. Virtues are of necessity con- 
nected together, as stated above (I-II, Q. 65, 
A. 1). Wherefore one virtue receives help and 
commendation from another, as justice from 
fortitude. Accordingly in this way the virtue 
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of abstinence receives commendation on ac- 
count of the other virtues. 

Reply Ob '], 2. The body is chastised by 
means of abstinence, not only against the al- 
lurements of lucit, but also against those of 
gluttony : since by abstaining a man gains 
strength for overcoming the onslaughts of 
gluttony, which increase in force the more he 
yields to them. Yet abstinence is not pre- 
vented from being a special virtue through 
being a help to chastity, since one virtue helps 
another. 

Reply Ob], 3. The use of clothing was de- 
vised by art, whereas the use of food is from 
nature. Hence it is more necessary to have 
a special virtue for the moderation of food 
than for the moderation of clothing. 
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QUESTION 147 
Of Fasfing 

(In Eight Articles) 


We must now consider fasting; under which 
head there are eight points of inquiry: 

(1) Whether fasting is an act of virtue? 

(2) Of what virtue is it the act'-' (3) Whether 
it is a matter of precept? (4) Whether anyone 
is excused from fulfilling this precept? (5) The 
time of fasting: (6) Whether it is requisite 
for fasting to eat but once? (7) The hour of 
eating for those who fast: (8) The meats 
from which it is necessary to abstain. 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether Fasting Is an Act of Virfue.^ 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that fasting is 
not an act of virtue. For every act of virtue 
is acceptable to God. But fasting is not always 
acceptable to God, according to Isa. Iviii, 3, 
Why have we fasted and Thou hast not re- 
garded? Therefore fasting is not an act of 
virtue. 

Obj. 2. Further, no act of virtue forsakes 
the mean of virtue. Now fasting forsakes the 
mean of virtue, which in the virtue of absti- 
nence takes account of the necessity of sup- 
plying the needs of nature, wherea.s by fasting 
something is retrenched therefrom; else those 
who do not fast would not have the virtue of 
abstinence. Therefore fasting is not an act 
of virtue. 

Obj. 3. Further, that which is competent 
to all, both good and evil, is not an act of 
virtue. Now such is fasting, since every one 
is fasting before eating. Therefore fasting is 
not an act of virtue. 


On the contrary, It is reckoned together 
with other virtuous acts (2 Cor. vi. S, 6) 
where the Apostle says: In fasting, in knowl- 
edge, in chastity, etc, (Vulg., — in chastity, in 
knowledge) . 

I answer that, An act is virtuous through 
being directed by reason to some virtuous 
{ hoHcstum)-'- good. Now this is consistent 
w'ith fasting, because fasting is practiced for 
a threefold purpose. First, in order to bridle 
the lusts of the flesh, wherefore the Apostle 
says (loc. cit.): In fasting, in chastity, since 
fasting is the guardian of chastity. For, ac- 
cording to Jerome t Venus is cold when Ceres 
and Bacchus are not there, that is to say, lust 
is cooled by abstinence in meat and drink. 
Secondly, we have recourse to fasting in order 
that the mind may arise more freely to the 
contemplation of heavenly things; hence it 
is related (Dan. x) of Daniel that he received 
a revelation from God after fasting for three 
weeks. Thirdly, in order to satisfy for sins: 
wherefore it is written (Joel ii. 12) : Be con- 
verted to Me ivith all your heart, in fasting _ 
and in weeping and in mourning. The same 
is declared by .'Augustine in a sermon (De 
Oral, et Jejun.i): Fading cleanses the soul, 
raises the mind, subjects one’s flesh to the 
spirit, renders the ticarf contrite and humble, 
scatters the clouds of concupiscence, quenches 
the fire of lust, kindles the true light of chas- 

tit V. 

Replv Obj. 1. An act that is virtuous gener- 
ically may be rendered vicious by its connec- 
tion with certain circumstances. Hence the 
text goes on to say : Behold in the day of your 


* Cf. Q. 145, A. 1. \ Contra Jov. ii. tSerm. Ixxiii (ccxx.x, dc Tempore). 
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fast your own will is founded, and a little 
further on (verse 4) : You fast for debates and 
strife and strike with the fist wickedly. These 
words are expounded by Gregory (Pastor. 
iii. 19) as follows: The will indicates joy and 
the fist anger. In vain then is the flesh re- 
strained if the mind allowed to drift to inor- 
dinate movcuicnts be wrecked by vice. And 
Augustine says (in the same sermon) that 
fasting loves not many words, deems wealth 
superfluous, scorns pride, commends humility, 
helps man to perceive what is frail and paltry. 

Reply Obj. 2. The mean of ^■irtue is meas- 
ured not according to quantity but according 
to right reason, as stated in Ethic, ii. 6. Now 
reason judges it expedient, on account of some 
special motive, for a man to take less food 
than would be becoming to him under ordi- 
nary circumstances, for instance in order to 
avoid sickness, or in order to perform certain 
bodily works with greater ease ; and much 
more does reason direct this to the avoidance 
of spiritual evils and the pursuit of spiritual 
goods. Yet reason does not retrench so much 
from one's food as to refuse nature its neces- 
sary support: thus Jerome says:'' It matters 
not whether thou art a long or a short time 
in destroying thyself, since to afflict the body 
immoderately, whether by excessive lack of 
nourishment, or by eating or sleeping toe little, 
is to offer a sacrifice of stolen goods. In like 
manner right reason does not retrench so 
much from a man's food as to render him in- 
capable of fulfilling his duty. Hence Jerome 
says (loc. cit.) Rational man forfeits his dig- 
nity, if he sets fasting before chastity, or 
night-watchings before the well-being of his 
senses. 

Reply Obj. 3. The fasting of nature, in 
respect of which a man is said to be fasting 
until he partakes of food, consists in a pure 
negation, wherefore it cannot be reckoned a 
virtuous act. Such is only the fasting of one 
who abstains in some measure from food for 
a reasonable purpose. Hence the former is 
called natural fasting (jejunium jejunii):j 
while the latter is called the faster’s fast, 
because he fasts for a purpose. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether Fasting Is an Act of Abstinence? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1, It would seem that fasting is 
not an act of abstinence. For Jeromet com- 
menting on iMatth. xvii. 20, This kind of devil 
says: To fast is to abstain not only from food 
but also from all manner of lusts. Now this 
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belongs to every virtue. Therefore fasting is 
not exclusively an act of abstinence. 

Obj. 2. Further, Gregory says in a Lenten 
Homily (xvi, in Ev.) that the Lenten fast is a 
tithe of the whole year. Now paying tithes 
is an act of religion, as stated above (Q. 87, 
A. 1). Therefore fasting is an act of religion 
and not of abstinence. 

Obj. 3. Further, abstinence is a part of 
temperance, as stated above (QQ. 143, 146, 
A. 1, ad 3). Now temperance is condivided 
with fortitude, to which it belongs to endure 
hardships, and this seems very applicable to 
fasting. Therefore fasting is not an act of 
abstinence. 

On the contrary, Isidore says (Etym. vi. 
19) that fasting is frugality of fare and absti- 
nence from food. 

I answer that, Habit and act have the same 
matter. Wherefore every virtuous act about 
some particular matter belongs to the virtue 
that appoints the mean in that matter. Now 
fasting is concerned with food, wherein the 
mean is appointed by abstinence. Wherefore 
it is evident that fasting is an act of absti- 
nence. 

Reply Obj. 1. Properly speaking fasting 
consists in abstaining from food, but speaking 
metaphorically it denotes abstinence from 
anything harmful, and such especially is sin. 

We may also reply that even properly 
speaking fasting is abstinence from all manner 
of lust, since, as stated above (A. 1, ad 1), 
an act ceases to be virtuous by the conjunc- 
tion of any vice. 

Reply dbj. 2. Nothing prevents the act of 
one virtue belonging to another virtue, in so 
far as it is directed to the end of that virtue, 
as explained above (Q. 32, A. 1, ad 2: Q. 85, 
A. 3). Accordingly there is no reason why 
fasting should not be an act of religion, or of 
chastity, or of any other virtue. 

Reply Obj. 3. It belongs to fortitude as a 
special virtue, to endure, not any kind of 
hardship, but only those connected with the 
danger of death. To endure hardships result- 
ing from privation of pleasure of touch, be- 
longs to temperance and its parts: and such 
are the hardships of fasting. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether Fasting Is a Matter of Precept? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that fasting is 
not a matter of precept. For precepts are not 
given about works of supererogation which 
are a matter of counsel. Now fasting is a 


* The quotation is from the Corpus of Canon Law (Cap Non mcdiocntcr. De Consccrationibus, dist. t>). 
Gratian there ascribes the quotation to S leromc, but it is not to be found in the saint’s works. t Literally 
the fast of faslhio t The quotation is from the Ordinary Gloss, where the reference is lacking. 
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work of supererogation: else it would have 
to be equally observed at all places and times. 
Therefore fasting is not a matter of precept. 

Obj. 2. Further, whoever infringes a pre- 
cept commits a mortal sin. Therefore if fast- 
ing were a matter of precept, all who do not 
fast would sin mortally, and a widespreading 
snare would be laid for men. 

Obj. 3. Further, Augustine says (De Vera 
Relig. 17) that the Wisdom oj God having 
taken human nature, and called us to a state 
of freedom, instituted a fciv most salutary 
sacraments whereby the community of the 
Christian people, that is, oj the free multi- 
tude, should be bound together in subjection 
to one God. Now the liljerty of the Christian 
people seems to be hindered by a great num- 
ber of observances no less than by a great 
number of sacraments. For Augustine says 
(Ad inquis. Januar., Ep. Iv) that whereas God 
in His mercy wished our religion to be dis- 
tinguished by its freedom and the evidence 
and small number of its solemn sacraments, 
some people render it oppressive with slavish 
burdens. Therefore it seems that the Church 
should not have made fasting a matter of 
precept. 

On the contrary, Jerome (.Ad Lucin. Ep. 
Ixxi) speaking of fasting says: Let each prov- 
ince keep to its o%m practice, and look upon 
the commands of the elders as though they 
were laws oj the apostles. Therefore fasting 
is a matter of precept. 

7 answer that. Just as it belongs to the sec- 
ular authority to make legal precepts which 
apply the natural law to matters of common 
weal in temporal affairs, so it belongs to ec- 
clesiastical superiors to prescribe by statute 
those things that concern the common w'eal of 
the faithful in spiritual goods. 

Now it has been stated above (A. 1) that 
fasting is useful as atoning for and preventing 
sin, and as raising the mind to spiritual things. 
And everyone is bound by the natural dictate 
of reason to practice fasting as far as it is 
necessary for these purposes. Wherefore fast- 
ing in general is a matter of precept of the 
natural law, while the fixing of the time and 
manner of fasting as becoming and profitable 
to the Christian people, is a matter of pre- 
cept of positive law established by ecclesiasti- 
cal authority; the latter is the Church fast, 
the former is the fast prescribed by nature. 

Reply Obj. 1. Fa.sting considered in itself 
denotes something not eligible but penal: yet 
it becomes eligible in so far as it is useful to 
some end. Wherefore considered absolutely 
it is not binding under precept, but it is bind- 
ing under precept to each one that stands in 
need of such a remedy. And since men, for 
the most part, need this remedy, both because 
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in many things we all offend (James hi. 2), 
and because the flesh lusteth against the spirit 
(Gal. V. 17), it was fitting that the Church 
should appoint certain fasts to be kept by all 
in common. In doing this the Church does 
not make a precept of a matter of superero- 
gation, but particularizes in detail that which 
is of general obligation. 

Reply Obj. 2. Those commandments which 
are given under the form of a general precept, 
do not bind all persons in the same way, but 
subject to the requirements of the end in- 
tended by the lawgiver. It will be a mortal sin 
to disobey a commandment through contempt 
of the lawgiver’s authority, or to disobey it 
in such a way as to frustrate the end intended 
by him ; but it is not a mortal sin if one fails 
to keep a commandment, when there is a 
reasonable motive, and especially if the law- 
giver would not insist on its observance if he 
were present. Hence it is that not all, who 
do not keep the fasts of the Church, sin mor- 
tally. 

Reply Obj. 3. Augustine is speaking there 
of those things that are neither contained in 
the authorities of Holy Scripture, nor found 
among the ordinances of bishops in council, 
nor sanctioned by the custom of the universal 
Church. On the other hand, the fasts that are 
of obligation are appointed by the councils 
of bishops and are sanctioned by the custom 
of the universal Church, Nor are they op- 
posed to the freedom of the faithful, rather 
are they of use in hindering the slavery of 
sin, which is opposed to spiritual freedom, of 
which it is written (Gal. v. 13): You, breth- 
ren, have been called unto liberty; only make 
not liberty an occasion to the flesh. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether All Are Bound to Keep 
the Fasts of the Church? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that all are 
bound to keep the fasts of the Church. For 
the commandments of the Church are bind- 
ing even as the commandments of God, ac- 
cording to Luke X. 16. He that hcareth you 
heareth Me. Now all are bound to keep the 
commandments of God. Therefore in like man- 
ner all are bound to keep the fasts appointed 
by the Church. 

Obj. 2. Further, children especially are 
seemingly not exempt from fasting, on accounl 
of their age : for it is written (Joel ii. 
Sanctify a fast, and further on (verse 16): 
Gather together the little ones, and them that 
suck the breasts. IMiich more therefore are 
all others bound to keep the fasts. 

Obj. 3. Further, spiritual things should be 
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preferred to temporal, and necessary things 
to those that are not necessary. Now bodily 
works are directed to temporal gain; and pil- 
grimages, though directed to spiritual things, 
are not a matter of necessity. Therefore, since 
fasting is directed to a spiritual gain, and is 
made a necessary thing by the commandment 
of the Church, it seems that the fasts of the 
Church ought not to be omitted on account 
of a pilgrimage, or bodily works. 

Obj. 4. Further, it is better to do a thing 
wdllingly than through necessity, as stated in 
2 Cor. ix. 7. Now the poor are wont to fast 
through necessity, owing to lack of food. Much 
more therefore ought they to fast willingly. 

On the contrary, It seems that no righteous 
man is bound to fast. For the commandments 
of the Church are not binding in opposition 
to Christ's teaching. But our Lord said (Luke 
V. 34) that the children oj the bridegroom 
cannot fast ivhilst the bridegroom is with 
them* Now He is with all the righteous by 
dwelling in them in a special manner,! where- 
fore our Lord said (Matth. xxviii. 20) : Be- 
hold I am with you . . . even to the consumma- 
tion of the world. Therefore the righteous are 
not bound by the commandment of the Church 
to fast. 

/ answer that, As stated above (I-II, Q. 90, 
A. 2 ; Q. 98, AA. 2, 6), general precepts are 
framed according to the requirements of the 
many. Wherefore in making such precepts 
the lawgiver considers what happens generally 
and for the most part, and he does not intend 
the precept to be binding on a person in whom 
for some special reason there is something in- 
compatible with observance of the precept. 
Yet discretion must be brought to bear on 
the point. For if the reason be evident, it is 
lawful for a man to use his own judgment in 
omitting to fulfil the precept, especially if 
custom be in his favor, or if it be difficult for 
him to have recourse to superior authority. 
On the other hand, if the reason be doubtful, 
one should have recourse to the superior who 
has power to grant a dispensation in such 
cases. And this must be done in the fasts 
appointed by the Church, to which all are 
bound in general, unless there be some special 
obstacle to this observance. 

Reply Ob']. 1. The commandments of God 
are precepts of the natural law, which are, 
of themselves, necessary for salvation. But 
the commandments of the Church are about 
matters which are necessary for salvation, not 
of themselves, but only through the ordinance 
of the Church. Hence there may be certain 
obstacles on account of which certain persons 
are not bound to keep the fasts in question. 


Reply Obj. 2. In children there is a most 
evident reason for not fasting, both on ac- 
count of their natural weakness, owing to 
which they need to take food frequently, and 
not much at a time, and because they need 
much nourishment owing to the demands of 
growth, which results from the residuum of 
nourishment. Wherefore as long as the stage 
of growth lasts, which as a rule lasts until 
they have completed the third period of seven 
years, they are not bound to keep the Church 
fasts: and yet it is fitting that even during 
that time they should exercise themselves in 
fasting, more or less, in accordance with their 
age. Nevertheless when some great calamity 
threatens, even children are commanded to 
fast, in sign of more severe penance, accord- 
ing to Jonas iii. 7, Let neither men nor beasts 
. . . taste anything . . . tior drink water. 

Reply Obj. 3. Apparently a distinction 
should be made with regard to pilgrims and 
working people. For if the pilgrimage or 
laborious work can be conveniently deferred 
or lessened without detriment to the bodily 
health and such external conditions as are 
necessary for the upkeep of bodily or spiritual 
life, there is no reason for omitting the fasts 
of the Church. But if one be under the neces- 
sity of starting on the pilgrimage at once, 
and of making long stages, or of doing much 
work, either for one’s bodily livelihood, or 
for some need of the spiritual life, and it be 
impossible at the same time to keep the fasts 
of the Church, one is not bound to fast: be- 
cause in ordering fasts the Church would not 
seem to have intended to prevent other pious 
and more necessary undertakings. Neverthe- 
less, in such cases one ought seemingly, to 
seek the superior’s dispensation; except per- 
haps when the above course is recognized by 
custom, since when superiors are silent they 
would seem to consent. 

Reply Obj. 4. Those poor who can provide 
themselves with sufficient for one meal are 
not excused, on account of poverty, from keep- 
ing the fasts of the Church. On the other 
hand, those would seem to be exempt who 
beg their food piecemeal, since they are un- 
able at any one time to have a sufficiency of 
food. 

Reply Obj. 5. This saying of our Lord may 
be expounded in three ways. First, according 
to Chrysostom (Horn, xxx, in Matth.), who 
says that the disciples, who are called chil- 
dren of the bridegroom, were as yet of a 
weakly disposition, wherefore they are com- 
pared to an old garment. Hence while Christ 
was with them in body they were to be fos- 
tered with kindness rather than drilled with 


* Vulg., — Cnu roil make the children of the brideqroom fast, zvhilst the bridegroom is with themi 

tCf. P. I., Q.'S, A. 3. .11' 
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the harshness of fasting. According to this 
interpretation, it is fitting that dispensations 
should be granted to the imperfect and to 
beginners, rather than to the elders and the 
perfect, according to a gloss on Ps. cxxx. 2, 
As a child that is weaned is towards his 
mother. Secondly, we may say with Jerome* 
that our Lord is speaking here of the fasts 
of the observances of the Old Law, Where- 
fore our Lord means to say that the apostles 
were not to be held back by the old observ- 
ances, since they were to be filled with the 
newness of grace. Thirdly, according to Au- 
gustine (De Consensu Evang. ii. 27), who 
states that fasting is of two kinds. One per- 
tains to those who are humbled by disquietude, 
and this is not befitting perfect men, for they 
are called children o) the bridegroom ; hence 
when we read in Luke; The children of the 
bridegroom cannot fast,\ we read in l\Iatth. 
(ix. 15) : The children of the bridegroom can- 
not mourn.% The other pertains to the mind 
that rejoices in adhering to spiritual things: 
and this fasting is befitting the perfect. 

FIFTH ARTICLE 

Whether the Times for the Church Fast 
Are Fittingly Appointed? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the times 
for the Church fast are unfittingly appointed. 
For we read (Matth. iv) that Christ began 
to fast immediately after being baptized. Now 
we ought to imitate Christ, according to 1 Cor. 
iv. 16, Be ye followers of me, as I also am of 
Christ. Therefore we ought to fast immedi- 
ately after the Epiphany when Christ’s bap- 
tism is celebrated. 

Obj. 2. Further, it is unlawful in the New 
Law to observe the ceremonies of the Old 
Law. Now it belongs to the solemnities of 
the Old Law to fast in certain particular 
months: for it is written (Zach. viii. 19) : The 
fast of the fourth month and the fast of the 
fifth, and the fast of the seventh, and the fast 
of the tenth shall be to the house of Jiula, joy 
and gladness and great solemnities. Therefore 
the fast of certain months, which are called 
Ember days, are unfittingly kept in the Church. 

Obj. 3. Further, according to Augustine 
(De Consensu Ev. ii. 27), just as there is a 
fast of sorrow, so is there a fast of joy. Now 
it is most becoming that the faithful should 
rejoice spiritually in Christ’s Resurrection. 
Therefore during the five weeks which the 
Church solemnizes on account of Christ’s Res- 
urrection, and on Sundays which commemorate 
the Resurrection, fasts ought to be appointed. 


On the contrary, stands the general custom 
of the Church. 

7 answer that. As stated above (AA. 1, 3), 
fasting is directed to two things, the deletion 
of sin, and the raising of the mind to heavenly 
things. Wherefore fasting ought to be ap- 
pointed specially for those times, when it be- 
hooves man to be cleansed from sin, and the 
minds of the faithful to be raised to God by 
devotion : and these things are particularly 
requisite before the feast of Easter, when sins 
are loosed by baptism, which is solemnly con- 
ferred on Easter-eve, on which day our Lord’s 
burial is commemorated, because we are bur- 
ied together with Christ by baptism unto 
death (Rom. vi. 4). Moreover at the Easter 
festival the mind of man ought to be devoutly 
raised to the glory of eternity, which Christ 
restored by rising from the dead, and so the 
Church ordered a fast to be observed immedi- 
ately before the Paschal feast ; and for the 
same reason, on the eve of the chief festivals, 
because it is then that one ought to make 
ready to keep the coming feast devoutly. 
Again it is the custom in the Church for Holy 
Orders to be conferred every quarter of the 
year (in sign whereof our Lord fed four thous- 
and men with seven loaves, which signify the 
New Testament year as Jerome says§); and 
then both the ordainer, and the candidates 
for ordination, and even the whole people, for 
whose good they are ordained, need to fast 
in order to make themselves ready for the 
ordination. Hence it is related (Luke vi. 12) 
that before choosing His disciples our Lord 
went out into a mountain to pray: and Am- 
brose** commenting on these words says: 
What shouldst thou do, when thou desirest 
to undertake some pious work, since Christ 
prayed before sending His apostles? 

With regard to the forty day’s fast, accord- 
ing to Gregory (Horn, xvi, in Ev.) there are 
three reasons for the number. First, because 
the power of the Decalogue is accomplished 
in the four books of the Holy Gospels: since 
forty is the product of ten multiplied by four. 
Or because we are composed of four elements 
in this mortal body through whose lusts we 
transgress the Lord’s commandments which 
are delivered to ns in the Decalogue. Where- 
fore it is fitting we should punish that same 
body forty times. Or, because, just as under 
the Law it was commanded that tithes should 
be paid of things, so we strive to pay God a 
tithe of days, for since a year is composed of 
three hundred and sixty-six days, by punish- 
ing ourselves for thirty-six days (namely, the 
fasting days during the six weeks of Lent) 
we pay God a tithe of our year. According 


* Bede ^Comment, in Luc. v). t Cf. footnote p. 1788. 

t Vulg ., — Can the children of the bridegroom mourn? % Comtnent. in Marc. viii. ** Exposit. in Luc. 
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to Augustine fDe Doctr. Christ, ii. 16) a 
fourth reason may be added. For the Creator 
is the Trinity, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost: 
■while the number three refers to the invisible 
creature, since 'we are commanded to love 
God, with our whole heart, with our whole 
soul, and with our t\hole mind: and the num- 
ber four refers to the visible creature, by rea- 
son of heat, cold, wet and dry. Thus the 
number ten'- signifies all things, and if this 
be multiplied by four which refers to the body 
whereby we make use of things, we have the 
number forty. 

Each fast of the Ember days is composed 
of three days, on account of the number of 
months in each season : or on account of the 
number of Holy Orders which are conferred 
at these times. 

Reply Ob). 1. Christ needed not baptism 
for Flis own sake, but in order to commend 
baptism to us. Wherefore it was competent 
for Him to fast, not before, but after His 
baptism, in order to invite us to fast before 
our baptism. 

Reply Obj. 2. The Church keeps the Em- 
ber fasts, neither at the very same time as 
the Jews, nor for the same reasons. For they 
fasted in July, which is the fourth month from 
April (which they count as the first), because 
it was then that Moses coming down from 
Mount Sina broke the tables of the Law 
(Exod. xxxii), and that, according to Jere- 
mias (xxxi-x. 2), the walls of the city were 
first broken through. In the fifth month, 
which we call August, they fasted because 
they were commanded not to go up on to the 
mountain, when the people had rebelled on 
account of the spies (Num. xivl ; also in this 
month the temple of Jerusalem was burnt 
down by Xabuchodonosor (Jerem. lii) and 
aftertvards by Titus. In the seventh month 
which we call October. Godolias was slain, 
and the remnants of the people were dispersed 
(Jerem. li). In the tenth month, which we 
call January, the people who were with Eze- 
chiel in captivity heard of the destruction of 
the temple (Ezech. iv). 

Reply Obj. 3. The fasting of joy proceeds 
from the instigation of the Holy (Jhost Who 
is the Spirit of liberty, wherefore this fasting 
should not be a matter of precept, .\ccord- 
ingly the fasts appointed by the command- 
ment of the Church are rather fasts of sorrow 
which are inconsistent with days of joy. For 
this reason fasting is not ordered by the 
Church during the whole of the Paschal sea- 
son. nor on Sundays: and if anyone were to 
fast at the=;e times in contradiction to the 
custom of Christian people, which as Augus- 
tine declares [Ep. xxxvi) is to be considered 
* icp is the sura of three, three and four 
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as law, or even through some erroneous opin- 
ion (thus the Manichees fast, because they 
deem such fasting to be of obligation). — ^lie 
would not be free from sin. Nevertheless 
fasting considered in itself is commendable 
at all times; thus Jerome wrote (Ad Lucin., 
Ep. Ixxi) : Would that wc might fast always. 

SIXTH ARTICLE 

Whether it Is Requisite for Fasting 
that One Eat but Once? 

TFe proceed thus to the Si.xth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that it is not 
requisite for fasting that one eat but once. 
For, as stated above (A. 2), fasting is an act 
of the virtue of abstinence, which observes 
due quantity of food not less than the num- 
ber of meals. Now the quantity of food is not 
limited for those who fast. Therefore neither 
should the number of meals be limited. 

Obj. 2. Further, Just as man is nourished 
by meat, so is he by drink: wherefore drink 
breaks the fast, and for this reason we cannot 
receive the Eucharist after drinking. Now we 
are not forbidden to drink at various hours 
of the day. Therefore those who fast should 
not be forbidden to eat several times. 

Obj. 3. Further, digestives are a kind of 
food: and yet many take them on fasting 
days after eating. Therefore it is not essential 
to fasting to take only one meal. 

On the contrary, stands the common cus- 
tom of the Christian people. 

I answer that, Fasting is instituted by the 
Church in order to bridle concupiscence, yet 
so as to safeguard nature. Now^ only one meal 
is seemingly sufficient for this purpose, since 
thereby man is able to satisfy nature ; and 
yet he withdraws something from concupi- 
scence by minimizing the number of meals. 
Therefore it is appointed by the Church, in 
her moderation, that those who fast should 
take one meal in the day. 

Reply Obj 1. It was not possible to fix 
the same quantity of food for all, on account 
of the various bodily temperaments, the re- 
sult being that one person needs more, and 
another less food : whereas, for the most part, 
all are able to sati^fy nature by only one meal. 

Reply Obj. 2. Fasting is of two kinds. i' 
One is the natural fast, which is requisite for 
receiving the Eucharist. This is broken by 
any kind of drink, even of water, after which 
it is not lawful to receive the Eucharist. The 
fast of the Church is another kind and is 
called the fasting of the faster, and this is not 
broken save by such things as the Church in- 
tended to forbid in instituting the fast. Now 
the Church does not intend to command ab- 

t rf A. y fj() 3 
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stinence from drink, for this is taken more 
for bodily refreshment, and digestion of the 
food consumed, although it nourishes some- 
what. It is, however, possible to sin and lose 
the merit of fasting, by partaking of too much 
drink: as also by eating immoderately at one 
meal. 

Reply Obj. 3. Although digestives nourish 
somewhat they are not taken chiefly for nour- 
ishment, but for digestion. Hence one does 
not break one’s fast by taking them or any 
other medicines, unless one were to take di- 
gestives, with a fraudulent intention, in great 
quantity and by way of food. 

SEVENTH ARTICLE 

V^hether the Ninth Hour Is Suitably Fixed 
for the Foster's Meal? 

We proceed thus to the Seventh Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the ninth 
hour is not suitably fixed for the faster’s meal. 
For the state of the New Law is more perfect 
than the state of the Old Law. Now in the 
Old Testament they fasted until evening, for 
it is written (Lev. xxiii. 32) ; It is a sabbath 
. . . you shall afflict your souls, and then the 
text continues : From evening until evening 
you shall celebrate your sabbaths. IMuch more 
therefore under the New Testament should 
the fast be ordered until the evening. 

Obj. 2. Further, the fast ordered by the 
Church is binding on all. But all are not able 
to know exactly the ninth hour. Therefore it 
seems that the fixing of the ninth hour should 
not form part of the commandment to fast. 

Obj. 3. Further, fasting is an act of the 
virtue of abstinence, as stated above (A. 2). 
Now the mean of moral virtue does not apply 
in the same way to all, since what is much 
for one is little for another, as stated in Ethic. 
ii. 6. Therefore the ninth hour should not 
be fixed for those who fast. 

On the contrary. The Council of Chalons'^ 
says: During Lent those are by no means to 
be credited luifh fasting icho cat before the 
celebration of the office of Vespers, which in 
the Lenten season is said after the ninth hour. 
Therefore we ought to fast until the ninth 
hour. 

/ answer that, As stated above (AA. I, 3, 5), 
fasting is directed to the deletion and preven- 
tion of sin. Hence it ought to add something 
to the common custom, yet so as not to be a 
heavy burden to nature. Now the right and 
common custom is for men to eat about the 
sixth hour : both because digestion is seem- 
ingly finished (the natural heat being with- 
drawn inwardly at night-time on account of 
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the surrounding cold of the night), and the 
humor spread about through the limbs (to 
which result the heat of the day conduces 
until the sun has reached its zenith), and 
again because it is then chiefly that the nature 
of the human body needs assistance against 
the external heat that is in the air, lest the 
humors be parched within. Hence, in order 
that those who fast may feel some pain in 
satisfaction for their sins, the ninth hour is 
suitably fixed for their meal. 

Aloreover, this hour agrees v/ith the mystery 
of Christ’s Passion, which was brought to a 
close at the ninth hour, when bowing His 
head, He gave up the ghost (Jo. xix. 30) : 
because those who fast by punishing their 
flesh, are conformed to the Passion of Christ, 
according to Gal. v. 24, They that are Christ’s, 
have crucified their flesh with the vices and 
concupiscences. 

Reply Obj. 1. The state of the Old Testa- 
ment is compared to the night, while the state 
of the New Testament is compared to the day, 
according to Rom. xiii. 12, The night is passed 
and the day is at hand. Therefore in the Old 
Testament they fasted until night, but not in 
the New Testament. 

Reply Obj. 2. Fasting requires a fixed hour 
based, not on a strict calculation, but on a 
rough estimate: for it suffices that it be about 
the ninth hour, and this is easy for anyone 
to ascertain. 

Reply Obj. 5. A little more or a little less 
cannot do much harm. Now it is not a long 
space of time from the sixth hour at which 
men for the most part are wont to eat, until 
the ninth hour, which is fixed for those who 
fast. Wherefore the fixing of such a time can- 
not do much harm to anyone, whatever his 
circumstances may be. If however this were 
to prove a heavy burden to a man on account 
of sickness, age, or some similar reason, he 
should be dispensed from fasting, or be al- 
lowed to forestall the hour by a little. 

EIGHTH ARTICLE 

Whether it Is Fitting that Those Who Fast Should 
Be Bidden to Abstain from Flesh Meat, 

Eggs, and Milk Foods.’ 

IVe proceed thus to the Eighth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem unfitting that 
those who fast should be bidden to abstain 
from flesh meat, eggs, and milk foods. For 
it has been stated above (A 6) that fasting- 
was instituted as a curb on the concupiscence, 
of the lle'^h. Now concupiscence is kindled 
by drinking wine more than by eating flesh ; 
according to Prov. xx. 1, Wine is a luxurious 
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* The ciiiotation is from tljc Capiinlarics (Cap. 39) of Thcodiilf, bishop of Orleans (760-821) and is to be 
found in the Corpus Juris, Cap. Solent, dist. 1, De Coiisccrationc. 
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thing, and Eph. v. IS,, Be not drunk with 
wine, wherein is luxury. Since then those who 
fast are not forbidden to drink wine, it seems 
that they should not be forbidden to eat flesh 
meat. 

Ob). 2. Further, some fish are as delectable 
to eat as the flesh of certain animals. Now 
concupiscence is desire of the delectable, as 
stated above (I-II, Q. 30, A. 1). Therefore 
since fasting which was instituted in order to 
bridle concupiscence does not exclude the 
eating of fish, neither should it exclude the 
eating of flesh meat. 

Ob). 3. Further, on certain fasting days 
people make use of eggs and cheese. There- 
fore one can likewise make use of them dur- 
ing the Lenten fast. 

On the contrary, stands the common cus- 
tom of the faithful. 

1 answer that, As stated above (A. 6), fast- 
ing was instituted by the Church in order to 
bridle the concupiscences of the flesh, which 
regard pleasures of touch in connection with 
food and sex. ^^’herefore the Church forbade 
those who fast to partake of those foods which 
both afford most pleasure to the palate, and 
besides are a very great incentive to lust. 
Such are the flesh of animaC that take their 
rest on the earth, and of those that breathe 
the air and their products, such as milk from 
those that walk on the earth, and eggs from 
birds. For, since such like animals are more 
like man in body, they afford greater pleasure 
as food, and greater nourishment to the human 
body, so that from their consumption there 
results a greater surplus available for seminal 
matter, which w’hen abundant becomes a great 
incentive to lust. Hence the Church has bid- 
den those who fast to abstain especially from 
these foods. 

Reply Ob'). 1. Three things concur in the 
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act of procreation, namely, heat, spirit,’’ and 
humor. Wine and other things that heat the 
body conduce especially to heat : flatulent 
foods seemingly co-operate in the production 
of the vital spirit; but it is chiefly the use of 
flesh meat which is most productive of nour- 
ishment, that conduces to the production of 
humor. Now the alteration occasioned by 
heat, and the increase in vital spirits are of 
short duration, w'hereas the substance of the 
humor remains a long time. Hence those who 
fast are forbidden the use of flesh meat rather 
than of wane or vegetables w'hich are flatulent 
foods. 

Reply Ob). 2. In the institution of fasting, 
the Church takes account of the more common 
occurrences. Now', generally speaking, eating 
flesh meat affords more pleasure than eating 
fish, although this is not always the case. 
Hence the Church forbade those who fast to 
eat flesh meat, rather than to eat fish. 

Reply Ob). 3. Eggs and milk foods are for- 
bidden to those w’ho fast, for as much as they 
originate from animals that provide us with 
flesh: wherefore the prohibition of flesh meat 
takes precedence of the prohibition of eggs 
and milk foods. Again the Lenten fast is the 
most solemn of all, both because it is kept in 
imitation of Christ, and because it disposes 
us to celebrate devoutly the mysteries of our 
redemption. For this reason the eating of 
flesh meat is forbidden in every fast, while 
the Lenten fast lays a general prohibition 
even on eggs and milk foods. As to the use 
of the latter things in other fasts the custom 
varies among different people, and each person 
is bound to conform to that custom which is 
in vogue with those among w'hom he is dwell- 
ing. Hence Jerome saysif Let each province 
keep to its own practice, and look upon the 
commands of the elders as though they were 
the laws oj the apostles. 


QUESTION 148 
Of Gluttony 

(In Six Articles) 


We must now consider gluttony. Under 
this head there are six points of inquiry : 
(1) Whether gluttony is a sin? (2) Whether 
it is a mortal sin? (3) Whether it is the great- 
est of sins? (4) Its species; (5) Whether it 
is a capital sin? (6) Its daughters. 

FIRST ARTICLE 
Whether Gluttony Is a Sin? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 


Objection 1. It would seem that gluttony 
is not a sin. For our Lord said (Matth. xv. 
11); Not that which goeth into the mouth 
dejileth a man. Now gluttony regards food 
which goes into a man. Therefore, since every 
sin defiles a man, it seems that gluttony is not 
a sin. 

Ob). 2. Further, No man sins in what he 
cannot avoid.% Now gluttony is immoderation 
in food ; and man cannot avoid this, for Greg- 


* Cf. P. I., Q. 118, A. 1, ad 


+ Augustine, De Lib Arb. iii. 18; cf. De Nat. et Graf. Ixvii. 


t Ep, Ixxi, ad Lucin. 
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ory says (Moral, xxx. 18): Since in eating 
pleasure and necessity go together, we fail to 
discern between the call of necessity and the 
seduction of pleasure, and Augustine says 
(Conf. X. 31) : Who is it, Lord, that does not 
eat a little more than necessary? Therefore 
gluttony is not a sin. 

Oh). 3. Further, in every kind of sin the 
first movement is a sin. But the first move- 
ment in taking food is not a sin, else hunger 
and thirst would be sinful. Therefore gluttony 
is not a sin. 

On the contrary, Gregory says (Moral. 
xxx. 18) that unless we first tame the enemy 
dwelling within us, namely our gluttonous ap- 
petite, we have not even stood up to engage 
in the spiritual combat. But man’s inward 
enemy is sin. Therefore gluttony is a sin. 

I answer that. Gluttony denotes, not any 
desire of eating and drinking, but an inordi- 
nate desire. Now desire is said to be inordi- 
nate through leaving the order of reason, 
wherein the good of moral virtue consists: 
and a thing is said to be a sin through being 
contrary to virtue. Wherefore it is evident 
that gluttony is a sin, 

Reply Obj. 1 . That which goes into man by 
way of food, by reason of its substance and 
nature, does not defile a man spiritually. But 
the Jews, against whom our Lord is speaking, 
and the Manichees deemed certain foods to 
make a man unclean, not on account of their 
signification, but by reason of their nature.* 
It is the inordinate desire of food that defiles 
a man spiritually. 

Reply Obj. 2 . As stated above, the vice 
of gluttony does not regard the substance of 
food, but in the desire thereof not being regu- 
lated by reason. WTerefore if a man exceed 
in quantity of food, not from desire of food, 
but through deeming it necessary to him, this 
pertains, not to gluttony, but to some kind 
of inexperience. It is a case of gluttony only 
when a man knowingly exceeds the measure 
in eating, from a desire for the pleasures of 
the palate. 

Reply Obj. 3. The appetite is twofold. 
There is the natural appetite, which belongs 
tc the powers of the vegetal soul. In these 
powers virtue and vice are impossible, since 
they cannot be subject to reason ; wherefore 
the appetitive power is differentiated from 
the powers of secretion, dige.stion, and excre- 
tion, and to it hunger and thirst are to be 
referred. Besides this there is another, the 
sensitive appetite, and it is in the concupi- 
scence of this appetite that the vice of glut- 
tony consists. Hence the first movement of 
gluttony denotes inordinateness in the sensi- 
tive appetite, and this is not without sin. 

* Cf. I-II, Q. 102, A. 6, ad 1. t Cf. Append, to S. 


SECOND ARTICLE 
Whether Gluttony Is a Mortal Sin? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that gluttony 
is not a mortal sin. For every mortal sin is 
contrary to a precept of the Decalogue : and 
this, apparently, does not apply to gluttony. 
Therefore gluttony is not a mortal sin. 

Obj. 2. Further, every mortal sin is con- 
trary to charity, as stated above (Q. 132, A. 3), 
But gluttony is not opposed to charity, nei- 
ther as regards the love of God, nor as regards 
the love of one’s neighbor. Therefore gluttony 
is never a mortal sin. 

Obj. 3. Further, Augustine says in a ser- 
mon on Purgatory :t Whenever a man takes 
more meat and drink than is necessary, he 
shoidd know that this is one of the lesser sins. 
But this pertains to gluttony. Therefore glut- 
tony is accounted among the lesser, that is 
to say venial, sins. 

Obj. 4. On the contrary, Gregory says 
(Moral, xxx. 18) : kl5 long as the vice of glut- 
tony has a hold on a man, all that he has done 
valiantly is forfeited by him: and as long as 
the belly is unrestrained, all virtue comes to 
naught. But virtue is not done away save by 
mortal sin. Therefore gluttony is a mortal 
sin. 

/ answer that, As stated above (A. 1), the 
vice of gluttony properly consists in inordi- 
nate concupiscence. Now the order of reason 
in regulating the concupiscence may be con- 
sidered from two points of view. First, with 
regard to things directed to the end, inasmuch 
as they may be incommensurate and conse- 
quently improportionate to the end; secondly, 
with regard to the end itself, inasmuch as 
concupiscence turns man away from his due 
end. Accordingly, if the inordinate concupi- 
scence in gluttony be found to turn man away 
from the last end, gluttony will be a mortal 
sin. This is the case when he adheres to the 
pleasure of gluttony as his end, for the sake 
of which he contemns God, being ready to 
disobey God’s commandments, in order to 
obtain those pleasures. On the other hand, 
if the inordinate concupiscence in the vice 
of gluttony be found to affect only such things 
as are directed to the end, for instance when 
a man has too great a desire for the pleasures 
of the palate, yet would not for their sake do 
anything contrary to God’s law, it is a venial 
sin. 

Reply Obj 1. The vice of gluttony becomes 
a mortal sin b.v turning man away from his 
last end : and accordingly, by a kind of re- 
duction, it is opposed to the precept of hallow- 
ing the sabbath, which commands us to rest 
Augustine’s works: .Senn. civ. (xli, de sanctis). 
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in our last end. For mortal sins arc not all 
directly opposed to the precepts of the Deca- 
logue, but only those which contain injustice: 
because the precepts of the Decalogue pertain 
specially to justice and its parts, as stated 
above (Q. 122, A. 1) . 

Reply Obj. 2. In so far as it turns man 
away from his last end, gluttony is opposed 
to the love of God, who is to be loved, as our 
last end, above all things : and only in this 
respect is gluttony a mortal sin. 

Reply Obj. 3. This saying of Augustine 
refers to gluttony as denoting inordinate con- 
cupiscence merely in regard of things directed 
to the end. 

Reply Obj. 4. Gluttony is said to bring 
virtue lo naught, not so much on its own ac- 
count. as on account of the vices which arise 
from it. For Gregory says (Pastor, iii. 19) ; 
When the belly is distended by gluttony, the 
virtues of the soul are destroyed by lust. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether Gluttony Is the Greatest of Sins? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that gluttony 
is the greatest of sins. For the grievousness 
of a sin is measured by the grievousness of 
the punishment, Xow the sin of gluttony is 
most grievously punished, for Chrysostom 
says:* Gluttony turned .-idam out of Para- 
dise, gluttony it veas that drew down the del- 
uge at the time of Noe. According to Ezech. 
xvi. 49, This ivas the iniquity of Sodom, thy 
sister, . . . fulness of bread, etc. Therefore 
the sin of gluttony is the greatest of all. 

Obj. 2. Further, in every genus the cause 
is the most powerful. Xow gluttony is appar- 
ently the cause of other sins, for a gloss on 
Ps. cxxxv. 10, Who smote Egypt with their 
first-born, sa_ys: Lust, concupiscence, priile are 
the first-born of gluttony. Therefore gluttony 
is the greatest of sins. 

Obj. 3. Further, m.an should love himself 
in the first place after God, as stated above 
(Q. 25, .A. 4). Xow man, by the vice of glut- 
tony, inflicts an injury on himself : for it is 
written (Ecclus. xxxvii. 34) : By surfeiting 
many have perished. Therefore gluttony is 
the greatest of sins, at least excepting those 
that are against God. 

On the contrary, The sins of the flesh, 
among which gluttony is reckoned, are less 
culpable according to Gregory (i\Ioral. xxxiii). 

I answer that, The gravity of a sin may be 
measured in three ways First and foremost 
it depends on the matter in which the sin is 
committed ; and in this v/ay sins committed 
in connection with Divine things are the great- 
* Horn, xiii, in iJallh. 


est. From this point of view gluttony is not 
the greatest sin, for it is about matters con- 
nected with the nourishment of the body. 
Secondly, the gravity of a sin depends on the 
person w'ho sins, and from this point of view 
the sin of gluttony is diminished rather than 
aggravated, both on account of the necessity 
of taking food, and on account of the difficulty 
of proper discretion and moderation in such 
matters. Thirdly, from the point of view of 
the result that follows, and in this way glut- 
tony has a certain gravity, inasmuch as cer- 
tain sins are occasioned thereby. 

Reply Obj. 1. These punishments are to be 
referred to the vices that resulted from glut- 
tony, or to the root from which gluttony 
sprang, rather than to gluttony itself. For 
the first man was expelled from Paradise on 
account of pride, from which he went on to 
an act of gluttony; while the deluge and the 
punishment of the people of Sodom were in- 
flicted for sins occasioned by gluttony. 

Reply Obj. 2. This objection argues from 
the standpoint of the sins that result from 
gluttony. Xor is a cause necessarily more 
powerful, unless it be a direct cause: and 
gluttony is not the direct cause but the acci- 
dental cause, as it were, and the occasion of 
other vices. 

Reply Obj. 3. The glutton intends, not the 
harm to his body, but the pleasure of eating 
and if injury results to his body, this is acci- 
dental. Hence this does not directly affect 
the gravity of gluttony, the guilt of which 
nevertheless aggravated, if a man incur some 
bodily injury through taking too much food 

FOURTH ARTICLE 
Whether the Species of Gluttony 
Are Fittingly Distinguished? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth .Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that the species of 
gluttony are unfittingly distinguished by 
Gregory who says (Moral, xxx. 18) : The vice 
of gluttony tempts us in five ways. Sometimes 
it forestalls the hour of need; sometimes it 
seeks costly meats ; sometimes it requires tin 
food to be daintily cooked; sometimes it ex- 
ceeds the measure of refreshment by taking 
too much ; sometimes we sin by the very heat 
of an immoderate appetite: — which are con- 
tained in the following verse: 

tlasfily, suiiigliioiisly, loo much, greedily, daintily 

For the above are distingui.shed according 
to diversity of circumstance. Now circum- 
stances, being the accidents of an act, do not 
differentiate its species. Therefore the species 
of gluttony are not distinguished according 
to the aforesaid. 

Obj. 2. Further, as time is a circumstance, 
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JO is place. If then gluttony admits of one 
species in respect of time, it seems that there 
should likewise be others in respect of place 
and other circumstances. 

Ob'], 3. Further, just as temperance ob- 
serves due circumstances, so do the other 
moral virtues. Xow the species of the vices 
opposed to the other moral virtues are not 
distinguished according to various circum- 
stances. Neither, therefore, are the species of 
gluttony distinguished thus. 

On the contrary, stands the authority of 
Gregory quoted above. 

I answer that, As stated above (A. 1), glut- 
tony denotes inordinate concupiscence in eat- 
ing. Now two things are to be considered in 
eating, namely the food we eat, and the eat- 
ing thereof. Accordingly, the inordinate con- 
cupiscence may be considered in two ways. 
First, with regard to the food consumed ; and 
thus, as regards the substance or species of 
food a man seeks sumptuous — i.e., costly food ; 
as regards its quality, he seeks food prepared 
too nicely — i.e., daintily ; and as regards quan- 
tity, he exceeds by eating too much. 

Secondly, the inordinate concupiscence is 
considered as to the consumption of food: 
either because one forestalls the proper time 
for eating, which is to eat hastily, or one fails 
to observe the due manner of eating, by eat- 
ing greedily. 

Isidore* comprises the first and second 
under one heading, when he says that the 
glutton exceeds in lohat lie eats, or in hoiv 
much, how or ivJicn he eats. 

Reply Ob}. 1. The corruption of various 
circumstances causes the various species of 
luttony, on account of the various motives, 
y reason of which the species of moral things 
are differentiated. For in him that seeks sump- 
tuous food, concupiscence is aroused by the 
very species of the food; in him that fore- 
stalls the time concupiscence is di ordered 
through impatience of delay, and so forth. 

Reply Ob}. 2. Place and other circum- 
stances include no special motive connected 
with eating, that can cause a different species 
of gluttony. 

Reply Ob}. 3. In all other vices, whenever 
different circumstances correspond to different 
motives, the difference of circumstances argues 

specific difference of vice: but this does not 
apply to all circumstances, as stated above 
(HI, Q. 72, A, 9). 

FIFTH ARTICLE 

Whether Gluttony Is a Capital Vice? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article : — 

Obfection 1. It would seem that gluttony 

*De Summo Don. ii. 42. 


is not a capital vice. For capital vices denote 
those whence, under the aspect of final cause, 
other vices originate. Now food, which is the 
matter of gluttony, has not the aspect of end, 
since it is sought, not for its own sake, but 
for the body's nourishment. Therefore glut- 
tony is not a capital vice. 

Ob}. 2. Further, a capital vice would seem 
to have a certain pre-eminence in sinfulness. 
But this does not apply to gluttony, which, 
in respect of its genus, is apparently the least 
of sins, seeing that it is most akin to what is 
in respect of its genus, is apparently the least 
gluttony is not a capital vice. 

Ob}. 3. Further, sin results from a man 
forsaking the food of virtue on account of 
something useful to the present life, or pleas- 
ing to the senses. Xow as regards goods having 
the aspect of utility, there is but one capital 
vice, namely covetousness. Therefore, seem- 
ingly, there would be but one capital vice in 
respect of pleasures : and this is lust, which 
is a greater vice than gluttony, and is about 
greater pleasures. Therefore gluttony is not 
a capital vice. 

On the contrary, Gregory (Moral, xxxi. 45) 
reckons gluttony among the capital vices, 

I answer that, .^s stated above (I-II, Q. 84, 
A. 3), a capital vice denotes one from which, 
considered as final cause, i.e. as having a most 
desirable end, other vices originate: wherefore 
through desiring that end men are incited to 
sin in many ways. Xow an end is rendered 
most desirable through having one of the con- 
ditions of happiness which is desirable by its 
very nature : and pleasure is essential to hap- 
piness, according to Ethic, i, 8; x. 3, 7, 8. 
Therefore the vice of gluttony, being about 
pleasures of touch which stand foremost 
among other pleasures, is fittingly reckoned 
among the capital vices. 

Reply Oh}. 1. It is true that food itself is 
directed to something as its end : but since 
that end. namely the sustaining of life, is most 
desirable, and whereas litp cannot be sus- 
tained without food, it follows that food too 
i=: most desirnhle : indeed, nearly all the toil 
of man’s life is directed thereto, according to 
Eccles. vi. 7, All the labor of man is for his 
mouth. Yet gluttony seems to be about pleas- 
ures of food rather than about food itself ; 
wherefore, as Auvustine says (Dc Vera Relig. 
liii), with such food as is good for the worth- 
less bodv, men desire to he fed, wherein 
namely the pleasure consists, rather than to. 
be filled: djtrc the voholr end of that desif6 
is fhis.--not to thirst and not to hunger. 

Reply Ohj 2. In sin the end is ascertained 
with respect to the conversion, while the grav- 
ity of sin is determined with regard to the 
aversion. Wherefore it does not follow that 
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the capital sin which has the most desirable 
end surpasses the others in gravity. 

Reply Ob). 3. That vrhich gives pleasure 
is desirable in itself : and consequently cor- 
responding to its diversity there are two capi- 
tal vices, namely gluttony and lust. On the 
other hand, that which is useful is desirable, 
not in itself, but as directed to something else; 
wherefore seemingly in all useful things there 
is one aspect of desirability. Hence there is 
but one capital vice, in respect of such things. 

SIXTH ARTICLE 

Whether Six Daughters Are Fittingly 
Assigned to Gluttony? 

We proceed thus to the Sixth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that six daugh- 
ters are unfittingly assigned to gluttony, to 
wit, unseemly joy, scurrility, uncleanness, lo- 
quaciousness, and dullness oj mind as regards 
the understanding. For unseemly joy results 
from every sin, according to Prov. ii. 14, Who 
are glad when they have done evil, and rejoice 
in most wicked things. Likewise dullness of 
mind is associated with every sin, according 
to Prov. xiv. 22, They err that work evil. 
Therefore they are unfittingly reckoned to be 
daughters of gluttony. 

Obj. 2. Further, the uncleanness which is 
particularly the result of gluttony would seem 
to be connected with vomiting, according to 
Isa. xxviii. 8, All tables were full oj vomit 
and filth. But this seems to be not a sin but 
a punishment; or even a useful thing that is 
a matter of counsel, according to Ecclus. xxxi. 
25, If thou hast been forced to eat much, arise, 
go out, and vomit; and it shall refresh thee. 
Therefore it should not be reckoned among 
the daughters of gluttony. 

Obj. 3. Further, Isidore (QQ. in Dent, xvi) 
reckons scurrility as a daughter of lust. 
Therefore it should not be reckoned among the 
daughters of gluttony. 

On the contrary, Gregory (Moral, xxxi. 45) 
assigns these daughters to gluttony. 

/ answer that. As stated abov'e (AA. 1, 2, 3), 
gluttony consists properly in an immoderate 
pleasure in eating and drinking. Wherefore 
those vices are reckoned among the daughters 
of gluttony, which are the results of eating 
and drinking immoderately. These may be 
accounted for either on the part of the soul 
or on the part of the body. On the part of 
the soul these results are of four kinds. First, 
as regards the reason, whose keenness is dulled 
by immoderate meat and drink, and in this 
respect we reckon as a daughter of gluttony, 
dullness of sense in the understanding, on ac- 
count of the fumes of food disturbing the 


brain. Even so. on the other hand, abstinence 
conduces to the penetrating power of wisdom, 
according to Eccles. ii. 3, I thought in my 
heart to withdraw my flesh from wine, that / 
might turn my mind in wisdom. Secondly, as 
regards the* appetite, which is disordered in 
many ways by immoderation in eating and 
drinking, as though reason were fast asleep 
at the helm, and in this respect unseemly joy 
is reckoned, because all the other inordinate 
passions are directed to joy or sorrow, as 
stated in Ethic, ii. 5. To this we must refer 
the saying of 3 Esdr. iii. 20, that wine . . . 
gives every one a confident and joyful mind. 
Thirdly, as regards inordinate words, and thus 
we have loquaciousness, because as Gregory 
says (Pastor, iii. 19), unless gluttons were 
carried away by immoderate speech, that rich 
man who is stated to have feasted sumptuously 
every day would not have been so tortured in 
his tongue. Fourthly, as regards inordinate 
action, and in this way we have scurrility, 
i.e. a kind of levity resulting from lack of 
reason, which is unable not only to bridle the 
speech, but also to restrain outward behavior. 
Hence a gloss on Eph. v. 4, Or foolish talking 
or scurrility, says that fools call this geniality 
— i.e. jocularity, because it is wont to raise a 
laugh. Both of these, how’ever, may be re- 
ferred to the words which may happen to be 
sinful, either by reason of excess which be- 
longs to loquaciousness, or by reason of unbe- 
comingness, which belongs to scurrility. 

On the part of the body, mention is made of 
uncleanness, w'hich may refer either to the 
inordinate emission of any kind of superflui- 
ties, or especially to the emission of the semen. 
Hence a gloss on Eph. v. 3, But fornication 
and all uncleanness, says: That is, any kind 
of incontinence that has reference to lust. 

Reply Obj. 1. Joy in the act or end of sin 
results from every sin, especially the sin that 
proceeds from habit, but the random riotous 
joy which is described as unseemly arises 
chiefly from immoderate partaking of meat 
or drink. In like manner, we reply that dull- 
ness of sense as regards matters of choice is 
common to all sin, whereas dullness of sense 
in speculative matters arises chiefly from 
gluttony, for the reason given above. 

Reply Obj. 2. Although it does one good 
to vomit after eating too much, yet it is sinful 
to expose oneself to its necessity by immoder- 
ate meat or drink. However, it is no sin to 
procure vomiting as a remedy for sickness if 
the physician prescribes it. 

Reply Obj. 3. Scurrility proceeds from the 
act of gluttony, and not from the lustful act, 
but from the lustful will ; wherefore it may be 
referred to either vice. 
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QUESTION 149 
Of Sobriety 

('In Four Articles) 


We must now consider sobriety and the 
contrary vice, namely drunkenness. As re- 
gards sobriety there are four points of in- 
quiry: (1) What is the matter of sobriety? 
(2) Whether it is a special virtue? (3) Whether 
the use of wine is lawful? (4) To whom es- 
pecially is sobriety becoming? 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether Drink Is the Matter of Sobriety? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that drink is 
not the matter proper to sobriety. For it is 
written (Rom. xii. 3) : Not to be more n'ise 
than it behoove th to be wise, but to be wise 
unto sobriety. Therefore sobriety is also about 
wisdom, and not only about drink. 

Obj. 2. Further, concerning the wisdom of 
God, it is written (Wis. viii. 7 ) that she teach- 
eth sobriety (Douay, temperance), and pru- 
dence, and justice, and fortitude, where so- 
briety stands for temperance, Xow temper- 
ance is not only about drink, but also about 
meat and sexual matters. Therefore sobriety 
is not only about drink. 

Obj. 3. Further, sobriety would seem to 
take its name from measured Now we ought 
to be guided by the measure in all things ap- 
pertaining to us: for it is written (Tit. ii. 12) : 
We should live soberly and justly and godly, 
where a gloss remarks: Soberly, in ourselves; 
and (1 Tim. ii. 9) : Womc:i . . . in decent ap- 
parel, adorning themselves with modesty and 
sobriety. Consequently it would seem that 
sobriety regards not only the interior man, 
but also things appertaining to external ap- 
parel. Therefore drink is not the matter 
proper to sobriety. 

On the contrary. It is written (Ecclus. 
xxxi. 32) : Wine taken with sobriety is equal 
life to men; if thou drink it moderately, thou 
shall be sober. 

I answer that. When a virtue is denominated 
from some condition common to the virtues, 
the matter specially belonging to it is that 
in which it is most difficult and most com- 
mendable to satisfy that condition of virtue: 
thus fortitude is about dangers of death, and 
temperance about pleasures of touch. Now 
sobriety takes its name from measure, for a 
man is .said to be sober because he observes 
the bria, i.e. the measure. Wherefore sobriety 
lays a special claim to that matter wherein 


the observance of the measure is most deserv- 
ing of praise. Such matter is the drinking 
of intoxicants, because the measured use 
thereof is most profitable, while immoderate 
excess therein is most harmful, since it hinders 
the use of reason even more than excessive 
eating. Hence it is written (Ecclus. xxxi. 37, 
38) : Sober drinking is health to soul and 
body ; wine drunken with c.xccss raiseth quar- 
rels, and wrath and many ruins. For this 
reason sobriet}’ is especially concerned with 
drink, not any kind of drink, but that which 
by reason of its volatility is liable to disturb 
the brain, such as wine and all intoxicants. 
Nevertheless, sobrieW may^ be employed in a 
general sense so as to apply to any matter, as 
stated above (Q. 123. A. 2; Q. 141, A. 2) 
with regard to fortitude and temperance. 

Reply Obj. 1. Just as the material wine 
intoxicates a man as to his body, so too, 
speaking figuratively, the consideration of wis- 
dom is said to be an inebriating draught, 
because it allures the mind by its delight, ac- 
cording to Ps. .xxii. 5, My chalice which in- 
ebriateth me, how goodly is it! Hence so- 
briety is applied by a kind of metaphor in 
speaking of the contemplation of wisdom. 

Reply Obj. 2. All the things that belong 
properly to temperance are necessary to the 
present life, and their excess is harmful. 
Wherefore it behooves one to apply a measure 
in all such things. This is the business of 
sobriety: and for this reason sobriety is used 
to designate temperance. Yet slight excess 
is more harmful in drink than in other things, 
wherefore sobriety is especially concerned 
with drink. 

Reply Obj. 3. Although a measure is need- 
ful in all things, sobriety is not properly em- 
ployed in connection with all things, but only 
in those wherein there is most need for a 
measure. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether Sobriety Is by Itself a Special Virtue? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that sobriety 
is not by itself a special virtue. For absti- 
nence is concerned with both meat and drink. 
Now there is no special virtue about meat. 
Therefore neither is sobriety, which is about 
drink, a special virtue. 

Obj. 2. Further, abstinence and gluttony 


Bria, a measure, a cup. Cf. Facciolati and Forcellini’s Lc.ricon. 
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are about pleasures of touch as sensitive to 
food. Now meat and drink combine together 
to make food, since an animal needs a combi- 
nation of wet and dry nourishment. There- 
fore sobriety, which is about drink, is not a 
special virtue. 

Obj. 3. Further, just as in things pertain- 
ing to nourishment, drink is distinguished 
from meat, so are there rarious kinds of meats 
and of drinks. Therefore if sobriety is by it- 
self a special virtue, seemingly there will be 
a special \’irtue corresponding to each differ- 
ent kind of meat or drink, which is unreason- 
able. Therefore it would seem that sobriet}' 
is not a special virtue. 

On the contrary, iNIacrobius'' reckons so- 
briety to be a special part of temperance. 

/ anyji'er that, stated above (Q. 146, 
A. 2) . it belongs to moral virtue to safeguard 
the good of reason against those things which 
may hinder it. Hence wherever we find a 
special hindrance to reason, there must needs 
be a special virtue to remove it. Now intoxi- 
cating drink is a special kind of hindrance to 
the use of reason, inasmuch a= it disturbs the 
brain by its fumes. Wherefore in order to 
remove this hindrance to reamii a special 
virtue, which is sobriety, is requisite. 

Reply Obj. 1, Meat and drink are alike 
capable of hindering the good of reason, by 
embroiling the reason with immoderate pleas- 
ure; and in this respect abstinence is about 
both meat and drink alike. But into.xicating 
drink is a special kind of hindrance. a= stated 
above, wherefore it reciuires a .special \irtue. 

Reply Obj. 2. The virtue of abstinence is 
about meat and drink, considered, >^ot as food 
but as a hindrance to rea-on. Hence it does 
not follow that special kinds of virtue corre- 
spond to different kinds of food. 

Reply Obj. 3. In all intoxicating drinks 
there is one kind of hindrance to the use of 
reason : so that the difference of drinks bears 
an accidental relation to virtue. Hence this 
difference does not call for a difference of 
virtue. The same applies to the difference of 
meats. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether the Use of Wine Is Altogether Unlowful? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. Tt would seem that the use 
of wine is altogether unlawful. For without 
wisdom, a man cannot be in the state of sal- 
vation: since it is written (Wis vii. 28) ; God 
loveth none hut him that diveUeth with wis- 
dom, and further on fix. 19) : By wisdom they 
were healed, whosoever have pleased Thee, 
O Lord, from the beginning. Now the use of 
* /ji Somno Scip. i. 8. t Contra Jovin. i. 
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wine is a hindrance to wusdom, for it is writ- 
ten (Eccles. ii. 3) : / thought in my heart to 
withdraw my flesh jrom wine, that I might 
turn my mind to wisdom. Therefore wine- 
drinking is altogether unlawful. 

Obi. 2. Further, the Apostle says iRom. 
xiv. 21) ; It is good not to cat flesh, and not 
to drink wine, nor anything whereby thy 
brother is offended or scandalized, or made 
weak. Now it is sinful to forsake thv good of 
virtue, as likewise to scandalize one's brethren. 
Therefore it is unlawful to make use of wine. 

Obj. 3. Further, Jerome saysf that after 
the deluge wine and flesh were mnetioned: 
but Christ came in the last of the ages and 
brought back the end into line with the be- 
ginning. Therefore it seems unlawful to use 
wine under the Christian lawx 

On the contrary. The Apostle says (1 Tim. 
v. 23) : Do not still drink water, but use a 
little 7vinc for thy stomach’s sake, and thy 
frequent infirmities ; and it is wiutten (Ecclus. 
-xxxi 36) : Wine drunken with moderation is 
the joy of the soul and the heart. 

1 answer that. No meat or drink, considered 
in itself, is unlawful, according to Matth, 
.XV. 11. Xof that which goeth into the mouth 
dcfllrth a man. Wherefore it is not unlawful 
to drink wine as such. Yet it may become un- 
lawful accidentally. This is sometimes owing 
to a circumstance on the part of the drinker, 
cither because he is easily the w’orse for taking 
w'ine, or because he is bound by a vow’ not to 
drink wine: sometimes it results from the 
mode of drinking, because to wit he exceeds 
the measure in drinking: and sometimes it is 
on account of others who wmuld be scandalized 
thereby. 

Reply Obj. 1. A man may have wisdom in 
two ways First, in a general way, according 
as it is sufficient for salvation: and in this way 
it is required, in order to have wisdom, not 
that a man abstain altogether from wine, but 
that he abstain from its immoderate use. 
Secondly, a man may have wisdom in some 
degree of perfection ; and in this way, in order 
to receive wisdom perfectly, it is requisite 
for certain persons that they abstain alto- 
gether from wine, and this depends on cir- 
cumstances of certain persons and places. 

Reply Obj 2. The Apostle does not declare 
simply that it is good to abstain from wine, 
but that it is good in the case where this would 
give scandal to certain people. 

Reply Obj. 3. Christ withdraw's us from 
some things as being altogether unlawful, and 
from others as being obstacles to perfection. 
It is in the latter way that he wuthdraw's some 
from the use of wine, that they ma}^ aim at 
perfection, even as from riches and the like. 
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FOURTH ARTtCLE 

Whether Sobriety Is More Requisite 
in Persons of Greoter Standing? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objectio7i 1. It would seem that sobriety 
is more requisite in persons of greater stand- 
ing. For old age gives a man a certain stand- 
ing ; wherefore honor and reverence are due 
to the old, according to Levit. xix. 32, Rise Jtp 
before the hoary head, and honor the person 
of the aged 77iaH. Now the Apostle declares 
that old men especially should be exhorted 
to sobriety, according to Tit. ii. 2, That the 
aged man be sober. Therefore sobriety is most 
requisite in persons of standing. 

Obf. 2. Further, a bishop has the highest 
degree in the Church : and the Apostle com- 
mands him to be sober, according to 1 Tim. 
iii. 2, It behooveth ... a bishop to be blame- 
less, the husband of one loife, sober, prudent, 
etc. Therefore sobriety is chiefly required in 
persons of high standing. 

Obj. 3. Further, sobriety denotes absti- 
nence from wine. Now wine is forbidden to 
kings, who hold the highest place in human 
affairs: while it is allowed to those who are 
in a state of affliction, according to Prov. 
xxxi. 4, Give not wine to kings, and further 
on (verse 6), Give strong drink to them that 
are sad, and wine to them that are grieved hi 
mind. Therefore sobriety is more requisite in 
persons of standing. 
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On the contrary. The Apostle says (I Tim. 
iii 11); The women in like manner, chaste 
. . . sober, etc., and (Tit. ii. 6) Young men in 
like manner exhort that they be sober. 

I answer that. Virtue includes relationship 
to two things, to the contrary vices which it 
removes, and to the end to which it leads. 
Accordingly a particular virtue is more requi- 
site in certain persons for two reasons. First, 
because they are more prone to the concupi- 
scences which need to be restrained by virtue, 
and to the vices which are removed by virtue. 
In this respect, sobriety is most requisite in 
the young and in women, because concupi- 
scence of pleasure thrives in the young on 
account of the heat of youth, while in women 
there is not sufficient strength of mind to re- 
sist concupiscence. Hence, according to Va- 
lerius iMaximus* among the ancient Romans 
women drank no wine. Secondly, sobriety is 
more requisite in certain persons, as being 
more necessary for the operations proper to 
them. Now immoderate use of wine is a nota- 
ble obstacle to the use of reason: wherefore 
sobriety is specially prescribed to the old, 
in whom reason should be vigorous in instruct- 
ing others: to bishops and all ministers of 
the Church, who should fulfil their spiritual 
duties with a devout mind ; and to kings, who 
should rule their subjects with wisdom. 

This suffices for the Replies to the Objec- 
tions. 


DRUNKENNESS 


QUESTION 150 
Of Drunkenness 

(In Four Articles) 


We must next consider drunkenness. Under 
this head there are four points of inquiry: 

(1) Whether drunkenness is a sin? 

(2) Whether it is a mortal sin? (3) Whether 
it is the most grievous sin? (4) Whether it 
excuses from sin? 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether Drunkenness Is a Sin? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 
Objection 1. It would seem that drunken- 
ness is not a sin. For every sin has a corre- 
sponding contrary sin, thus timidity is op- 
posed to daring, and presumption to pusilla- 
nimity. But no sin is opposed to drunkennes.s. 
Therefore drunkennes is not a sin. 

Obj. 2. Further, every sin is voluntary.f 
But no man wishes to be drunk, since no man 

* Diet. Fact. Ulcuior. ii. 1. 

t Cf. Canon Denique, clist. 4 where Gratian refers 


wishes to be deprived of the use of reason. 
Therefore drunkenness is not a sin. 

Obj. 3. Further, whoever causes another 
to sin, sins himself. Therefore, if drunkenness 
were a sin, it would follow that it is a sin to 
ask a man to drink that which makes him 
drunk, which would seem very hard. 

Obj. 4. Further, every sin calls for correc- 
tion. But correction is not applied to drunk- 
ards; for Gregory! says that ive must forbear 
with their zcays, lest they become worse if 
they be compelled to give iit> the habit. There- 
fore drunkenness is not a sin. 

On the contrary. The Apostle says (Rom. 
xiii. 13) ; Not in rioting and drunkenness. 

I answer that, Drunkenness may be under- 
stood in two ways. First, it may signify the 
defect itself of a man resulting from his drink- 
ing much wine, the consequence being that 

t Auprustine, Dc Vera Relig. xiv. 
to a letter of S Gregory to S. Augustine of Canterbury. 
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he loses the use of reason. In this sense drunk- 
enness denotes not a sin, but a penal defect 
resulting from a fault. Secondly, drunkenness 
may denote the act by which a man incurs 
this defect. This act may cause drunkenness 
in two ways. In one way, through the wine 
being too strong, without the drinker being 
cognizant of this : and in this way too. drunk- 
enness may occur without sin, especially if it 
is not through his negligence, and thus we 
believe that Xoe was made drunk as related 
in Gen, ix. In another way drunkenness may 
result from inordinate concupiscence and use 
of wine : in this way it is accounted a sin, 
and is comprised under gluttony as a species 
under its genus. For gluttony is di\’ided into 
surfeiting (Douay. rioting) and drunkenness, 
which are forbidden by the Apostle f/oc. cit.). 

Reply Obj. 1. As the Philosopher says 
(Ethic, iii. 11), insensibility which is opposed 
to temperance is not very common, so that 
like its species which are opposed to the spe- 
cies of intemperance it has no name. Hence 
the vice opposed to drunkenness is unnamed ; 
and yet if a man were knowingly to abstain 
from wine to the extent of molesting nature 
grievou''-ly, he would not be free from sin. 

Reply Obj. 2. This objection regards the 
resulting defect which is involuntary; whereas 
immoderate use of wine is voluntary, and it 
is in this that the sin consists. 

Reply Obj. 3. Even as he that is drunk is 
excused if he knows not the strength of the 
wine, so too is he that invites another to drink 
excused from sin, if he be unaware that the 
drinker is the kind of person to be made drunk 
by the drink offered. But if ignorance be lack- 
ing neither is e.xcused from sin. 

Reply Obj. 4. Sometimes the correction 
of a sinner is to be foregone, as stated above 
(Q. 33, A. 6). Hence Augustine says in a 
letter (Ad .Aurel. Episc. Ep. xxii), Meseems, 
such things are cured not by bitterness, sever- 
ity, harshness, but by teaching rather than 
commanding, by advice rather than threats. 
Such is the course to be followed with the 
majority of sinners: few are they whose sins 
should be treated with severity. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether Drunkenness Is o Mortal Sin? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It w'ould seem that drunken- 
ness is not a mortal sin. For Augustine says 
in a sermon on Purgatory* that drunkenness, 
if indideprl in assidnoudv. is a mortal sin 
Now assiduitv denotes a circum=tance which 
does not change the species of a sin : so that 
it cannot aggravate a sin infinitely, and make 
* Serm. civ. in the Appendix to S. Augustine’s works. 


a mortal sin of a venial sin, as showm above 
(I-Il. Q. 88, A. 5). Therefore if drunkenness 
is not a mortal sin for some other reason, 
neither is it for this, 

Obj. 2. Further, Augustine says (ibid.): 
Whenever a man takes more meat and drink 
than is necessary, he should know that this is 
one of the lesser sins. Now the lesser sins are 
called venial. Therefore drunkenness, which 
is caused by immoderate drink, is a venial 
sin. 

Obj. 3. Further, no mortal sin should be 
committed on the score of medicine. Now 
some drink too much at the advice of the 
physician, that they may be purged by vomit- 
ing; and from this e.xcessive drink drunken- 
ness ensues. Therefore drunkenness is not a 
mortal sin. 

On the contrary, We read in the Canons 
of the apostles (Can. xli, xlii) : A bishop, priest 
or deacon who is given to drunkenness or 
gambling, or incites others thereto, must either 
cease or be deposed; a subdeacon, reader or 
precentor who does these things must either 
give them up or be excommunicated ; the same 
applies to the laity. Now such punishments 
are not inflicted save for mortal sins. There- 
fore drunkenness is a mortal sin, 

I answer that, The sin of drunkenness, as 
stated in the foregoing Article, consists in the 
immoderate use and concupiscence of wine. 
Now this may happen to a man in three ways. 
First, so that he knows not the drink to be 
immoderate and intoxicating: and then drunk- 
enness may be without sin, as stated above 
(A. 1). Secondly, so that he perceives the 
drink to be immoderate, but without knowing 
it to he into.xicating, and then drunkenness 
ma}' involve a venial sin. Thirdly, it may hap- 
pen that a man is well aware that the drink 
is immoderate and intoxicating, and yet he 
would rather be drunk than abstain from 
drink. Such a man is a drunkard properly 
speaking, because morals take their species 
not from things that occur accidentally and 
beside the intention, but from that which is 
directly intended. In this w^ay drunkenness is 
a mortal sin, because then a man willingly and 
knowingly deprives himself of the use of rea- 
son, whereby he performs virtuous deeds and 
avoids sin, and thus he sins mortally by run- 
ning the risk of falling into sin. For Ambrose 
says (De Patriarch.) \ : We learn that we 
should shun drunkenness, which prevents us 
from n-noiding grievous sins. For the things 
we avoid when sober, we unknowingly commit 
through drunkrnnas. Therefore drunkenness, 
properly speaking, is a mortal sin. 

Reply Obj. 1. Assiduity makes drunken- 
ness a mortal sin, not on account of the mere 
t Dc Abraham i. 
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repetition of the act, but because it is impos- 
sible for a man to become drunk assiduously, 
without exposing himself to drunkenness 
knowingly and willingly, since he has many 
times experienced the strength of wine and 
his own liability to drunkenness. 

Reply Ob '). 2. To take more meat or drink 
than is necessary belongs to the vice of glut- 
tony, which is not always a mortal sin : but 
knowingly to take too much drink to the point 
of being drunk, is a mortal sin. Hence Au- 
gustine says (Conj. x. 31): Drunkenness is 
far from me: Thou 'wilt have mercy, that it 
come not near me. But full feeding sometimes 
hath crept upon Thy servant. 

Reply Ob]. 3. As stated above (Q. 141, 
A. 6), meat and drink should be moderate in 
accordance with the demands of the body’s 
health. Wherefore, just as it happens some- 
times that the meat and drink which are 
moderate for a healthy man are immoderate 
for a sick man, so too it may happen con- 
versely, that what is excessive for a healthy 
man is moderate for one that is ailing. In 
this way when a man eats or drinks much at 
the physician’s advice in order to provoke 
vomiting, he is not to be deemed to have taken 
excessive meat or drink. There is, however, 
no need for intoxicating drink in order to pro- 
cure vomiting, since this is caused by drink- 
ing lukewarm water ; wherefore this is no suf- 
ficient cause for excusing a man from drunk- 
enness. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether Drunkenness Is the Gravest of Sins? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that drunken- 
ness is the gravest of sins. For Chrysostom 
says (Horn. Iviii, in Matth.) that nothing 
gains the devil’s favor so much as drunkenness 
and lust, the mother of all the vices. And it 
is written in the Decretals (Dist. xxxv, can. 
Ante omnia): Drunkenness, more than any- 
thing else, is to be avoided by the clergy, for 
it foments and fosters all the vices. 

Obj. 2. Further, from the very fact that a 
thing excludes the good of reason, it is a sin. 
Now this is especially the effect of drunken- 
ness. Therefore drunkenness is the greatest 
of sins. 

Obj. 3. Further, the gravity of a sin is 
shown by the gravity of its punishment. Now 
seemingly drunkenne.«s is punished most se- 
verely; for Ambrose saj's’’’ that there would 
be no slavery, were there no drunkards. There- 
fore drunkenness is the greatest of sins. 

On the contrary, .According to Gregory 
(Moral, xxxiii. 12), spiritual vices are greater 

* De Elm ct de Jc junto v. 
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than carnal vices. Now drunkenness is one of 
the carnal vices. Therefore it is not the great- 
est of sins. 

I answer that, A thing is said to be evil be- 
cause it removes a good. Wherefore the greater 
the good removed by an evil, the graver the 
evil. Now it is evident that a Divine good is 
greater than a human good. Wherefore the 
sins that are directly against God are graver 
than the sin of drunkenness, which is directly 
opposed to the good of human reason. 

Reply Obj. 1. Man is most prone to sins 
of intemperance, because such like concupi- 
scences and pleasures are connatural to us, 
and for this reason these sins are said to find 
greatest favor with the devil, not for being 
graver than other sins, but because they oc- 
cur more frequently among men. 

Reply Obj. 2. The good of reason is hin- 
dered in two ways : in one way by that which 
is contrary to reason, in another by that 
which takes away the use of reason. Now 
that which is contrary to reason has more the 
character of an evil, than that which takes away 
the use of reason for a time, since the use of 
reason, which is taken away by drunkenness, 
may be either good or evil, whereas the goods 
of virtue, which are taken away by things that 
are contrary to reason, are always good. 

Reply Obj. 3. Drunkenness w’as the occa- 
sional cause of slavery, in so far as Cham 
brought the curse of slavery on to bis descend- 
ants, for having laughed at his father when 
the latter was made drunk. But slavery was 
not the direct punishment of drunkenness. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether Drunkenness Excuses from Sin? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that drunken- 
ness does not excuse from sin. F^or the Phi- 
losopher says (Ethic, iii. 5) that the drunkard 
deserves double punishment . Therefore drunk- 
enness aggravates a sin instead of excusing 
from it. 

Obj. 2. Further, one sin does not excuse 
another, but increases it. Now drunkenness 
is a sin. Therefore it is not an excuse for sin. 

Obj. 3. Further, the Philosopher says 
(Ethic, vii. 3) that just as man’s reason is tied 
by drunkenness, so is it by concupiscence. But 
concupiscence is not an e.xcuse for sin : neither 
therefore is drunkenness. 

On the confrarv, .\rcording to Augustine 
(Contra Foust, xxii. 43), Lot was to be ex- 
cused from ince‘=t on account of drunkenness. 

J answer that. Two things are to be observed 
in drunkenness, as stated above (A. 1>, namely 
the resulting defect and the preceding act. 
On the part of the resulting defect whereby 
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the use of reason is fettered, drunkenness may 
be an excuse for sin, in so far as it causes an 
act to be involuntary through ignorance. But 
on the part of the preceding act, a distinction 
would seem neces^ary ; because, if the drunk- 
enness that results from that act be without 
sin, the subsequent sin is entirely excused 
from fault, a> pci haps in the case of Lot. If, 
however, the preceding act was sinful, the 
person is not altogether excused from the sub- 
sequent sin. l:)ecause the latter is rendered 
voluntary through the voluntariness of the 
preceding act, inasmuch as it was through 
doing something unlawful that he fell into 
the subsequent sin. Nevertheless, the resulting 
sin is diminished, even as the character of 
voluntariness is diminished. lYherefore Au- 
gustine says (Contra Faust., loc. cit. 44) that 
Lot’s guilt is to be measured, not by the in- 
cest, bnt by his drunkenness. 

Reply Obj. 1. The Philosopher does not 
say that the drunkard deserves more severe 
punishment, but that he deserves double pun- 


ishment for his twofold sin. Or we may reply 
that he is speaking in view of the law of a 
certain Pittacus, who, as stated in Polit. ii. 9, 
ordered those guilty of assault ivhilc drunk to 
he more severely punished than if they had 
been sober, because they do wrong in more 
ways than one. In this, as Aristotle obserxes 
(ibid.), he seems to have considered the ad- 
vantage, namely of the prex’ention of wrong, 
rather than the leniency which one should 
have for drunkards, seeing that they are not 
in possession of their faculties. 

Reply Obj. 2. Drunkenness may be an ex- 
cuse for sin, not in the point of its being itself 
a sin, but in the point of the defect that re- 
sults from it, as stated above. 

Reply Obj. 3. Concupiscence does not al- 
together fetter the reason, as drunkenness 
does, unless perchance it be so vehement as 
to make a man insane. Yet the passion of 
concupiscence diminishes sin, because it is 
less grievous to sin through weakness than 
through malice. 


QUESTION 151 

Of Chastity 

(In Four Articles) 


We must next consider chastity: (1) The 
virtue itself of chastity; (2) virginity, which 
is a part of chastity: (3) lust, which is the 
contrary vice. Under the first head there are 
four points of inquiry; (1) Whether chastity 
is a virtue? (2) Whether it is a general vir- 
tue? (3) Whether it is a virtue distinct from 
abstinence? (4) Of its relation to purity. 

FIRST ARTICLE 
Whether Chastity Is a Virtue? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that chastity 
is not a virtue. For here we are treating of 
virtues of the soul. But chastity, seemingly, 
belongs to the body : for a person is said to 
be chaste because he behaves in a certain way 
as regards the use of certain parts of the body. 
Therefore chastity is not a virtue. 

Obj. 2. Further, virtue is a voluntary habit, 
as stated in Ethic, ii. 6. But chastity, appar- 
ently, is not voluntary, since it can be taken 
away by force from a woman to whom vio- 
lence is done. Therefore h seems that chastity 
is not a virtue. 

Obj. 3. Further, there is no virtue in un- 
believer'i. Yet some unbelievers are chaste. 
Therefore chastity is not a virtue. 

Obj. 4. Further, the fruits are distinct 
* Serm ix, de Tempore 


from the virtues. But chastity is reckoned 
among the fruits (Gal. v, 23). Therefore chas- 
tity is not a virtue. 

On the contrary, Augustine says (De 
Decern Chord.):* Whereas thou shouldst ex- 
cel thy wife in virtue, since chastity is a vir- 
tue, thou yieldest to the first onslaught of lust, 
while thou wishest thy wife to be victorious. 

I answer that. Chastity takes its name from 
the fact that reason chastises concupiscence, 
which, like a child, needs curbing, as the Phi- 
losopher states (Ethic, iii. 12). Now the es- 
sence of human virtue consists in being some- 
thing moderated by reason, as shown above 
(I-II, Q. 64, A. 1). Therefore it is evident 
that cha^tity is a virtue. 

Reply Obj. 1. Chastity does indeed reside 
in the soul as its subject, though its matter 
is in the body. For it belongs to chastity that 
a man make moderate use of bodily members 
in accordance with the judgment of his reason 
and the choice of his will. 

Reply Obj. 2. As Augustine says (De Civ. 
Dei i., 18), so long as her mind holds to its 
purpose, whereby she has merited to be holy 
even in body, not even the violence of an- 
other’s lud ran deprive her body of its holi- 
ness, whi<h is safeguarded bv her persevering 
contmency. He also says (ibid.) that in the, 
mind there is a virtue which is the companion 
of fortitude, whereby it is resolved to suffer 
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any evil whatsoever rather than consent to 
evil. 

Reply Obj. 3. As Augustine says (Contra 
Julian, iv. 3)^ it is impossible to have any true 
virtue unless one be truly just; nor is it pos- 
sible to be just unless one live by jaith. 
Whence he argues that in unbelievers there is 
neither true chastity^ nor any other virtue, 
because, to wit, they are not referred to the 
due end, and as he adds (ibid.) virtues are 
distinguished from vices not by their junc- 
tions, i.e. their acts, but by their ends. 

Reply Obj. 4. Chastity is a virtue in so far 
as it works in accordance with reason, but in 
so far as it delights in its act, it is reckoned 
among the fruits. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether Chastity Is a General Virtue? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that chastity 
is a general virtue. For Augustine says (De 
Mendacio xx) that chastity of the mind is the 
well-ordered movement of the mind that does 
not prefer the lesser to the greater things. 
But this belongs to every virtue. Therefore 
chastity is a general virtue. 

Obj. 2. Further, Chastity takes its name 
from chastisement.* Now every movement of 
the appetitive part should be chastised by 
reason. Since, then, every moral virtue curbs 
some movement of the appetite, it seems that 
every moral virtue is chastity. 

Obj. 3. Further, chastity is opposed to for- 
nication. But fornication seems to belong to 
every kind of sin: for it is written (Ps. Ixxii. 
27) : Thou shalt destroy (Vulg ., — hast de- 
stroyed) all them that go awhoring from 
(Douay , — are disloyal to) Thee. Therefore 
chastity is a general virtue. 

On the contrary, ^lacrobiusf reckons it 
to be a part of temperance. 

7 answer that. The word chastity is em- 
ployed in two ways. First, properly; and 
thus it is a special virtue having a special 
matter, namely the concupiscences relating 
to venereal pleasures. Secondly, the word 
chastity is employed metaphorically: for just 
as a mingling of bodies conduces to venereal 
pleasure which is the proper matter of chas- 
tity and of lust its contrary vice, so too the 
spiritual union of the mind with certain things 
conduces to a pleasure which is the matter of 
a spiritual chastity metaphorically speaking, 
as well as of a spiritual fornication likewise 
metaphorically so called. For if the human 
mind delight in the spiritual union with that 
to which it behooves it to be united, namely 
God, and refrains from delighting in union 

* Cf. A. 1. t In Somn. Scip. i. 8. 
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with other things against the requirements of 
the order established by God, this may be 
called a spiritual chastity, according to 2 Cor. 
xi. 2, I have espoused you to one husband, 
that I may present you as a chaste virgin to 
Christ. If, on the other hand, the mind be 
united to any other things whatsoever, against 
the prescription of the Divine order, it will 
be called spiritual fornication, according to 
Jerem. iii. 1, But thou hast prostituted thy- 
self to many lovers. Taking chastity in this 
sense, it is a general virtue, because every vir- 
tue withdraws the human mind from delight- 
ing in a union with unlawful things. Neverthe- 
less, the essence of this chastity consists prin- 
cipally in charity and the other theological 
virtues, whereby the human mind is united 
to God. 

Reply Obj. 1. This argument takes chastity 
in the metaphorical sense. 

Reply Obj. 2. As stated above (A. 1; 
Q. 142, A. 2), the concupiscence of that which 
gives pleasure is especially likened to a child, 
because the desire of pleasure is connatural 
to us, especially of pleasures of touch which 
are directed to the maintenance of nature. 
Hence it is that if the concupiscence of such 
pleasures be fostered by consenting to it, it 
will wax very strong, as in the case of a child 
left to his own will. Wherefore the concupi- 
scence of these pleasures stands in very great 
need of being chastised: and consequently 
chastity is applied antonomastically to such 
like concupiscences, even as fortitude is about 
those matters wherein we stand in the great- 
est need of strength of mind. 

Reply Obj. 3. This argument considers 
spiritual fornication metaphorically so called, 
which is opposed to spiritual chastity, as 
stated. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether Chastity Is a Distinct Virtue 
from Abstinence? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that chastity 
is not a distinct virtue from abstinence. Be- 
cause where the matter is generically the same, 
one virtue suffices. Now it would seem that 
things pertaining to the same sense are of one 
genus. Therefore, since pleasures of the pal- 
ate which are the matter of abstinence, and 
venereal pleasures which are the matter of 
chastity, pertain to the touch, it seems that 
chastity is not a distinct virtue from absti- 
nence. 

Obj. 2. Further, the Philosopher (Ethic. 
iii. 12) likens all vices of intemperance to 
childish sins, which need chastising. Now 
chastity takes its name from chastisement 
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of the contrary vices. Since then certain vices 
are bridled by abstinence, it seems that absti- 
nence is chastity. 

Obj. 3. Further, the pleasures of the other 
senses are the concern of temperance, in so 
far as they refer to pleasures of touch, which 
are the matter of temperance. Now pleasures 
of the palate, which are the matter of absti- 
nence, are directed to venereal pleasures, 
which are the matter of chastity: wherefore 
Jerome says,* commenting on Tit. i. 7, Not 
given to ivinc, no striker, etc.; The belly and 
the organs of generation are neighbors, that 
the neighborhood of the organs may indicate 
their complicity in vice. Therefore abstinence 
and chastity are not distinct virtues. 

On the contrary. The Apostle (2 Cor. vi. 
5, 6) reckons chastity together with fastings 
which pertain to abstinence. 

I answer that. As stated above (Q. 141, 
A. 4), temperance is properly about the con- 
cupiscences of the pleasures of touch: so that 
where there are different kinds of pleasure, 
there are different virtues comprised under 
temperance. Now pleasures are proportionate 
to the actions whose perfections they are, as 
stated in Ethic, ix. 4, 3 ; and it is evident that 
actions connected with the use of food whereby 
the nature of the individual is maintained 
differ generically from actions connected with 
the use of matters venereal, whereby the na- 
ture of the species is preserved. Therefore 
chastity, which is about venereal pleasures, 
is a distinct virtue from abstinence, which is 
about pleasures of the palate. 

Reply Obj. 1. Temperance is chiefly about 
pleasures of touch, not as regards the sense’s 
judgment concerning the objects of touch, 
which judgment is of uniform character con- 
cerning all such objects, but as regards the 
use itself of those objects, as stated in Ethic. 
iii. 10. Now" the uses of meats, drinks, and 
venereal matters differ in character. Where- 
fore there must needs be different virtues, 
though they regard the one sense. 

Reply Obj. 2. Venereal pleasures are more 
impetuous, and are more oppressive on the 
reason than the pleasures of the palate: and 
therefore they are in greater need of chas- 
tisement and restraint, since if one consent 
to them this increases the force of concupi- 
scence and weakens the strength of the mind. 
Hence .Augustine says (SolHoq. i. 10) ; I con- 
sider that nothing so casts down the manly 
mind from its heights as the fondling of 
women, and those bodily contacts which be- 
long to the married state 

Reply Obj. 3. The pleasures of the other 
senses do not pertain to the maintenance of 
man’s nature, except in so far as they are di- 
* Ep. cxlvii, ad Amand. Cf. Gratian, Dist. xliv. 
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rected to pleasures of touch. Wherefore in 
the matter of such pleasures there is no other 
virtue comprised under temperance. But the 
pleasures of the palate, though directed some- 
what to venereal pleasures, are essentially 
directed to the preservation of man’s life: 
wherefore by their very nature they have a 
special virtue, although this virtue which is 
called abstinence directs its act to chastity 
as its end. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whefher Purity Belongs Especially to Chastity? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 
Objection I. It would seem that purity 
does not belong especially to chastity. For 
Augustine says (De Civ. Dei i. IS) that purity 
is a virtue of the sold. Therefore it is not 
something belonging to chastity, but is of 
itself a virtue distinct from chastity. 

Obj. 2. Further, pudicitia (purity) is de- 
rived from pudor, which is equivalent to 
shame. Now shame, according to Damascene,! 
is about a disgraceful act, and this is common 
to all sinful acts. Therefore purity belongs 
no more to chastity than to the other virtues. 

Obj. 3. Further, the Philosopher says 
(Ethic, iii. 12) that every kind of intemper- 
ance is most deserving of reproach. Now it 
would seem to belong to purity to avoid all 
that is deserving of reproach. Therefore pu- 
rity belongs to all the parts of temperance, 
and not especially to chastity. 

On the contrary, Augustine says (De 
Perseverantia xx) : We must give praise to 
purity, that he who has ears to hear, may put 
to none but a lawful use the organs intended 
for procreation. Now the use of these organs 
is the proper matter of chastity. Therefore 
purity belongs properly to chastity. 

/ answer that, As stated above (Obj. 2), 
pudicitia (purity) takes its name from pudor, 
which signifies shame. Hence purity must 
needs be properly about the things of which 
man is most ashamed. Now men are most 
ashamed of venereal acts, as Augustine re- 
marks (De Civ. Dei xiv. 18), so much so that 
even the conjugal act, which is adornerl by 
the honesty! of marriage, is not devoid of 
shame: and this because the movement of the 
organs of generation is not subject to the 
command of reason, as are the movements of 
the other external members. Now man is 
ashamed not only of this sexual union but 
also of all the signs thereof, as the Philoso- 
pher observes (Rhet. ii. 6). Consequently 
purity regards venereal matters properly, and 
especially the signs thereof, such as impure 
looks, kisses, and touches. And since the lat- 
t jDe Ride Ortliod ii. J.j, t Cf Q 14.' 
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ter are more wont to be observed, purity re- 
gards rather these external signs, while chas- 
tity regards rather sexual union. Therefore 
purity is directed to chastity, not as a virtue 
distinct therefrom, but as expressing a circum- 
stance of chastity. Nevertheless the one is 
sometimes used to designate the other. 

Reply Ob'). 1. Augustine is here speaking 
of purity as designating chastity. 
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Reply Ob’]. 2. Although every vice has a 
certain disgrace, the vices of intemperance 
are especially disgraceful, as stated above 
(Q. 142, A. 4). 

Reply Ob’]. 3. Among the vices of intem- 
perance, venereal sins are most deserving of 
reproach, both on account of the insubordina- 
tion of the genital organs, and because by 
these sins especially, the reason is absorbed. 


VIRGINITY 


QUESTION 152 
Of Virginity 

(In Five Articles) 


We must now consider virginity: and 
under this head there are five points of in- 
quiry: (1) In what does virginity consist? 
(2) Whether it is lawful? (3) Whether it is 
a virtue? (4) Of its excellence in comparison 
with marriage. (5) Of its excellence in com- 
parison with the other virtues. 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether Virginity Consists in Integrity of the Flesh? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Ob'fection 1. It would seem that virginity 
does not consist in integrity of the flesh. For 
Augustine says (De Nup. et Concup.)* that 
virginity is the continual meditation on incor- 
ruption in a corruptible flesh. But meditation 
does not concern the flesh. Therefore virgin- 
ity is not situated in the flesh. 

Obj. 2. Further, virginity denotes a kind 
of purity. Now .Aiugustine says (De Civ. Dei 
i. 18) that purity dioells 'in the soul. There- 
fore virginity is not incorruption of the flesh. 

Ob], 3. Further, the integrity of the flesh 
would seem to consist in the seal of virginal 
purity. Yet sometimes the seal is broken with- 
out loss of virginity. For Augustine says (De 
Civ. Dei, ibid.) that those organs may be 
injured through being ivounded by mischance. 
Physicians, too, sometimes do for the sake oj 
health that which makes one shudder to see: 
and a midwife has been known to destroy by 
touch the proof of virginity that she sought. 
And he adds; Nobody, I think, would be so 
foolish as to deem this maiden to have for- 
feited even bodily sanctity, though she lost 
the integrity oj that organ. Therefore virgin- 
ity does not consist in incorruption of the 
flesh, 

Obj. 4. Further, corruption of the flesh con- 
sists chiefly in resolution of the semen : and 
this may take place without copulation, 
whether one be asleep or awake. Yet seem- 
ingly virginity is not lost without copulation; 

' * The quotation is from De .^amln I’liipii. xiii. 


for Augustine says (De 'Virgin, xiii) that vir- 
ginal integrity and holy continency that re- 
frains from all sexual intercourse is the por- 
tion of angels. Therefore virginity does not 
consist in incorruption of the flesh. 

On the contrary, Augustine says (ibid. 
viii) that virginity is continence whereby in- 
tegrity of the flesh is vowed, consecrated and 
observed in honor of the Creator of both soul 
and flesh. 

I answer that, \'irginity takes its name ap- 
parently from viror (freshness), and just as 
a thing is described as fresh and retaining its 
freshness, so long as it is not parched by ex- 
cessive heat, so too, virginity denotes that 
the person possessed thereof is unseared by 
the heat of concupiscence which is experienced 
in achieving the greatest bodily pleasure which 
is that of sexual intercourse. Hence, Ambrose 
says (De Virgin, i. 5) that virginal chastity 
is integrity free oj pollution. 

Now venereal pleasures offer three points 
for consideration. The first is on the part of 
the body, viz. the violation of the seal of vir- 
ginity. The second is the link between that 
which concerns the soul and that which con- 
cerns the body, and this is the resolution of 
the semen, causing sensible pleasure. The 
third is entirely on the part of the soul, 
namely the purpose of attaining this pleasure. 
Of these three the first is accidental to the 
moral act, which as such must be considered 
in reference to the soul. The second stands 
in the relation of matter to the moral act, 
since the sensible passions are the matters of 
moral acts. But the third stands in the posi- 
tion of form and complement, because the 
essence of morality is perfected in that which 
concerns the reason. Since then virginity con- 
sists in freedom from the aforesaid corrup- 
tion, it follows that the integrity of the bodily 
organ is accidental to virginity ; while freedom 
from pleasure in resolution of the semen is 
related thereto materially; and the purpose 
of perpetually abstaining from this pleasure 
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is the formal and completive element in vir- 
ginity. 

Reply Obj. 1. This deftnition of Augustine’s 
expresses direct!}' that 'ivhich is formal in vir- 
ginity. For vieditation denotes reason’s pur- 
pose; and the addition perpetual does not 
imply that a virgin must always retain this 
meditation actuall}’, but that she should bear 
in mind the purpose of always persevering 
therein. The material element is expressed 
indirectly by the words on incorriiption in a 
corruptible body. This is added to show the 
difficulty of virginity; for if the flesh were 
incorruptible, it would not be difficult to 
maintain a perpetual meditation on incorrup- 
tion. 

Reply Obj. 2. It is true that purity, as to 
its essence, is in the soul ; but as to its matter, 
it is in the body: and it is the same with vir- 
ginity. Wherefore .Augustine says ( De Virgin. 
viii) that although virginity resides in the 
flesh, and for this reason is a bodily quality, 
yet it is a spiritual thing, which a holy con- 
tinency fosters and preserves. 

Reply Obj. 3. .As stated above, the integ- 
rity of a bodily organ is accidental to virgin- 
ity, in so far as a person, through purposely 
abstaining from venereal pleasure, retains the 
integrity of a bodily organ. Hence if the or- 
gan lose its integrity by chance in some other 
way, this is no more prejudicial to virginity 
than being deprived of a hand or foot. 

Reply Obj. 4. Pleasure resulting from reso- 
lution of semen may arise in two ways. If 
this be the result of the mind’s purpose, it 
destroys virginity, whether copulation takes 
place or not. Augustine, however, mentions 
copulation, because such like resolution is the 
ordinary and natural result thereof. In an- 
other way this may happen beside the purpose 
of the mind, either during sleep, or through 
violence and without the mind’s consent, al- 
though the flesh derives pleasure from it, or 
again through weakness of nature, as in the 
case of those who are subject to a flow of 
semen. In such cases virginity is not forfeit, 
because such like pollution is not the result 
of impurity which excludes virginity. 

SECOND ARTICLE 
Whether Virginity Is Unlawful? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that virginity 
is unlawful. For whatever is contrary to a 
precept of the natural law is unlawful. Now 
just as the words of Gen. ii. 16, Of every tree 
that is in paradise, thou shall eat, indicate a 
precept of the natural law, in reference to the 
preservation of the individual, so also the 
* Diet. Fact. Mem. li. 9. 
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words of Gen. i. 28, Increase and multiply, 
and fill the earth, express a precept of the 
natural law, in reference to the preservation 
of the species. Therefore just as it would be 
a sin to abstain from all food, as this would 
be to act counter to the good of the individual, 
so too it is a sin to abstain altogether from 
the act of procreation, for this is to act against 
the good of the species. 

Obf. 2. Further, whatever declines from 
the mean of virtue is apparently sinful. Now 
virginity declines from the mean of virtue, 
since it abstains from all venereal pleasures : 
for the Philosopher says (Ethic, ii. 2), that 
he who revels in every pleasure, and abstains 
from not even one, is intemperate: but he who 
refrains from all is loutish and insensible. 
Therefore virginity is something sinful. 

Obj. 3. Further, punishment is^not due save 
for a vice. Now in olden times those were 
punished who led a celibate life, as Valerius 
Alaximus asserts.* Hence according to Au- 
gustine (De Vera Relig. iii) Plato is said to 
have sacrificed to nature, in order that he 
might atone for his perpetual continency as 
though it were a sin. Therefore virginity is a 
sin. 

On the contrary, No sin is a matter of 
direct counsel. But virginity is a matter of 
direct counsel : for it is written ( 1 Cor. vii. 
25) : Concerning virgins I have no command- 
ment of the Lord: but I give counsel. There- 
fore virginity is not an unlawful thing, 

1 answer that, In human acts, those are 
sinful which are against right reason. Now 
right reason requires that things directed to 
an end should be used in a measure propor- 
tionate to that end. Again, man’s good is 
threefold as stated in Ethic, i. 8 ; one consist- 
ing in external things, for instance riches ; 
another, consisting in bodily goods ; the third, 
consisting in the goods of the soul amonu 
which the goods of the contemplative life 
take precedence of the goods of the active 
life, as the Philosopher shows (Ethic, x. 7). 
and as our Lord declared (Luke x. 42), Mary 
hath chosen the better part. Of these goods 
those that are external are directed to those 
which belong to the body, and those which 
belong to the body are directed to those v/liich 
belong to the soul ; and furthermore those 
which belong to the active life are diiected 
to those which belong to the life of contem- 
plation. Accordingly, right reason dictates that 
one use external goods in a measure propor- 
tionate to the body, and in like manner as 
regards the rest. Wherefore if a man refrain 
from possessing certain things (which other- 
wise it were good for him to possess) , for the 
.sake of his body’s good, or of the contempla- 
tion of truth, this is not sinful, but in accord 
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with right reason. In like manner if a man 
abstain from bodily pleasures, in order more 
freely to give himself to the contemplation of 
truth, this is in accordance with the rectitude 
of reason. Now holy virginity refrains from 
all venereal pleasure in order more freely to 
have leisure for Divine contemplation; for 
the Apostle says (1 Cor. vii. 34); The un- 
married woman and the virgin thinketh on 
the things of the Lord: that she may be holy 
in both body and in spirit. But she that is 
married thinketh on the things of the 70orld, 
how she may please her husband. Therefore 
it follows that virginity instead of being sinful 
is worthy of praise. 

Reply Obj. I. A precept implies a duty, as 
stated above (Q. 122, A. 1). Now there are 
two kinds of duty. There is the duty that has 
to be fulfilled by one person; and a duty of 
this kind cannot be set aside without sin. The 
other duty has to be fulfilled by the multitude, 
and the fulfilment of this kind of duty is not 
binding on each one of the multitude. For the 
multitude has many obligations which cannot 
be discharged by the individual ; but are ful- 
filled by one person doing this, and another 
doing that. Accordingly the precept of natural 
law which binds man to eat must needs be 
fulfilled by each individual, otherwise the 
individual cannot be sustained. On the other 
hand, the precept of procreation regards the 
whole multitude of men, which needs not only 
to multiply in body, but also to advance spir- 
itually. Wherefore sufficient provision is made 
for the human multitude, if some betake them- 
selves to carnal procreation, while others ab- 
staining from this betake themselves to the 
contemplation of Divine things, for the beauty 
and welfare of the whole human race. Thus 
too in an army, some take sentry duty, others 
are standard-bearers, and others fight with 
the sword: yet all these things are necessary 
for the multitude, although they cannot be 
done by one person. 

^ Reply Obj. 2. The person who, beside the 
dictate of right reason, abstains from all pleas- 
ures through aversion, as it were, for pleasuJ'e 
as such, is insensible as a country lout. But 
a virgin does not refrain from every pleasure, 
but only from that which is venereal; and 
abstains therefrom according to right reason, 
as stated above. Now the mean of virtue is 
fixed with reference, not to quantity but to 
right reason, as stated in Ethic, ii, 6 : where- 
fore it is said of the magnanimous (Ethic. 
iv. 3) that in point of quantity he goes to the 
extreme, hut in point of becomingness he fol- 
lows the mean. 

Reply Obj. 3. Laws are framed according 
to what occurs more frequently. Now it sel- 

* Ep. xxii, ad Eustoch. 
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dom happened in olden times that anyone 
refrained from all venereal pleasure through 
love of the contemplation of truth; as Plato 
alone is related to have done. Hence it was 
not through thinking this a sin, that he offered 
sacrifice, but because he yielded to the false 
opinion of his fellow countrymen, as Augus- 
tine remarks (loc. cit.). 

THIRD ARTICLE 
Whether Virginity Is a Virtue? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that virginity 
is not a virtue. For no virtue is in us by na- 
ture, as the Philosopher says (Ethic, ii. 1). 
Now virginity is in us by nature, since all are 
virgins when born. Therefore virginity is not 
a virtue. 

Obj. 2. Further, whoever has one virtue 
has all virtues, as stated above (I-II, Q. 6S, 
A. 1). Yet some have other virtues without 
having virginity: else, since none can go to 
the heavenly kingdom without virtue, no one 
could go there without virginity, which would 
involve the condemnation of marriage. There- 
fore virginity is not a virtue. 

Obj. 3. Further, every virtue is recovered 
by penance. But virginity is not recovered by 
penance; wherefore Jerome says:* Other 
thinp God can do, but He cannot restore the 
virgin after her downfall. Therefore seemingly 
virginity is not a virtue. 

Obj. 4. Further, no virtue is lost without 
sin. Yet virginity is lost without sin, namely 
by marriage. Therefore virginity is not a 
virtue. 

Obj. 5. Further, virginity is condivided with 
widowhood and conjugal purity. But neither 
of these is a virtue. Therefore virginity is not 
a virtue. 

On the contrary, Ambrose says (De Virgm. 
i. 3) ; Love of virginity moves us to say some- 
thing about virginity, lest by passing it over 
we should seem to cast a slight on what is a 
virtue of high degree. 

t answer that. As stated above (A. 1), the 
formal and completive element in virginity is 
the pu’'pose of abstaining from venereal pleas- 
ure, which purpose is rendered praiseworthy 
by its end, in so far, to wit, as this is done in 
order to have leisure for Divine things; while 
the material element in virginity is integrity 
of the flesh free of all experience of venereal 
pleasure. Now it is manifest that where a 
good action has a special matter through hav- 
ing a special excellence, there is a special kind 
of virtue: for example, magnificence which is 
about great expenditure is for this reason a 
special virtue distinct from liberality, which 
is about all uses of money in general. Now to 
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keep oneself free from the experience of vene- 
real pleasure has an excellence of its own 
deserving of greater praise than keeping one- 
self free from inordinate venereal pleasure. 
Wherefore virginit 3 ^ is a special virtue being 
related to chastity as magnificence to liber- 
ality. 

Reply Obj. 1. iXIen have from their birth 
that which is material in virginity, namely 
integrit\' of the flesh and freedom from vene- 
real experience. But they have not that which 
is formal in virginit}', namely the purpose of 
safeguarding this integrity for God’s sake, 
which purpose gives virginity its character 
of virtue. Hence Augustine says (Dc Virgin. 
xi) : Nor do tee praise virgins for being vir- 
gins, but, because their virginity is consecrated 
to God by holy co7itinency. 

Reply Ob}. 2. Virtues are connected to- 
gether by reason of that which is formal in 
them, namely charity, or by reason of pru- 
dence, as stated above (Q. 129, A. 3, ad 2), 
but not by reason of that which is material 
in them. For nothing hinders a virtuous man 
from providing the matter of one virtue, and 
not the matter of another virtue: thus a poor 
man has the matter of temperance, but not 
that of magnificence. It is in this way that 
one who has the other virtues lacks the mat- 
ter of virginity, namely the aforesaid integ- 
rity of the flesh: nevertheless he can have that 
which is formal in virginity, his mind being 
so prepared that he has the purpose of safe- 
guarding this same integrity of the flesh, 
should it be fitting for him to do so: even as 
a poor man may be so prepared in mind as 
to have the purpose of being magnificent in 
his expenditure, were he in a position to do 
so: or again as a prosperous man is so pre- 
pared in mind as to purpose bearing misfor- 
tune with equanimity : without which pre- 
paredness of the mind no man can be vir- 
tuous. 

Reply Obj. 3. Virtue can he recovered by 
penance as regards that which is formal in 
virtue, but not as to that which is material 
therein. For if a magnificent man has squan- 
dered all his wealth he does not recover his 
riches by repenting of his sin. In like manner 
a person who has lost virginity by sin, re- 
covers by repenting, not the matter of vir- 
ginity but the purpose of virginity. 

As regards the matter of virginity there is 
that which can be miraculously restored by 
God, namely the integrity of the organ, which 
we hold to be accidental to virginity: while 
there is something else which cannot be re- 
stored even by miracle, to wit, that one who 
has experienced venereal lust should cease to 
have had that experience. For God cannot 
make that which is done not to have been 
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done, as stated in the First Part (Q. 25, A. 4). 

Reply Ob). 4 Virginity as a virtue denotes 
the purpose, confirmed by vow, of observing 
perpetual integrity. For Augustine says (Dc 
Virgin, viii) that by virginity, integrity of 
the flesh is vowed, consecrated and observed 
in honor of the Creator of both soul and flesh. 
Hence virginity, as a virtue, is never lost 
without sin. 

Reply Obj. 5. Conjugal chastity is deserv- 
ing of praise merely because it abstains from 
unlawful pleasures: hence no excellence at- 
taches to it above that of chastity in general. 
Widowhood, however, adds something to chas- 
tity in general ; but it does not attain to that 
which is perfect in this matter, namely to en- 
tire freedom from venereal pleasure ; virginity 
alone achieves this. Wherefore virginity alone 
is accounted a virtue above chastity, even as 
magnificence is reckoned above liberality. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether Virginity Is More Excellent than Marriage? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that virginity 
is not more excellent than marriage. For 
Augustine says (De Bono Conjug. xxi) : Con- 
tinence was equally meritorious in John who 
remamed imniarried and Abraham who begot 
children. Now a greater virtue has greater 
merit. Therefore virginity is not a greater 
virtue than conjugal chastity. 

Obj. 2. Further, the praise accorded a vir- 
tuous man depends on his virtue. If, then 
virginity were preferable to conjugal conti- 
nence, it would seem to follow that every 
virgin is to be praised more than any married 
woman. But this is untrue. Therefore vir- 
ginity is not preferable to marriage. 

Obj. 3. Further, the common good takes 
precedence of the private good, according to 
the Philosopher (Ethic, i. 2). Now marriage 
is directed to the common good : for Augustine 
says ( De Bono Conjug. xvi) : What food is to 
a man’s well-being, such is sexual intercourse 
to the welfare of the human race. On the 
other hand, virginity is ordered to the indi- 
vidual good, namely in order to avoid what 
the Apostle calls the tribulation of the flesh, 
to which married people are subject (1 Cor. 
vii. 28). Therefore virginity is not greater 
than conjugal continence. 

On the contrary, Augustine says (De 
Virgin, xix) : Both solid reason and the au- 
thority of Holy Writ show that neither is 
marriage sinful, nor is it to be equaled to the 
good of virginal continence or even to that of 
widowhood. 

I answer that, According to Jerome ( Contra 
Jovin. i) the error of Jovinian consisted in 
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holding virginity not to be preferable to mar- 
riage. This error is refuted above all by the 
example of Christ Who both chose a virgin 
for His mother, and remained Himself a vir- 
gin, and hy the teaching of the Apostle who 
(1 Cor. vii) counsels virginity as the greater 
good. It is also refuted by reason, both be- 
cause a Divine good takes precedence of a 
human good, and because the good of the soul 
is preferable to the good of the body, and 
again because the good of the contemplative 
life is better than that of the active life. Now 
virginity is directed to the good of the soul 
in respect of the contemplative life, which 
consists in thinking on the things of God 
(Vulg ., — the Lord), whereas marriage is di- 
rected to the good of the body, namely the 
bodily increase of the human race, and be- 
longs to the active life, since the man and 
Woman who embrace the married life have 
to think on the things of the world, as the 
Apostle says (1 Cor. vii. 34), Without doubt 
therefore virginity i.s preferable to conjugal 
continence. 

Reply Ob). 1. jMerit is measured not only 
by the kind of action, but still more by the 
mind of the agent. Now Abraham had a mind 
so disposed, that he was prepared to observe 
virginity, if it were in keeping with the times 
for him to do so. Wherefore in him conjugal 
continence was equally meritorious with the 
virginal continence of John, as regards the es- 
sential reward, but not as regards the acci- 
dental reward. Hence Augustine says (De 
Bono Confug. xxi) that both the celibacy of 
John and the marriage of Abraham fought 
Christ’s battle in keeping with the difference 
of the times: but John ivas continent even in 
deed, whereas Abraham was continent only in 
habit. 

Reply Obj. 2. Though virginity is better 
than conjugal continence, a married person 
may be better than a ^'irgin for two reasons. 
First, on the part of clia>tity itself : if to wit, 
the married person is more pieparcd in mind 
to observe virginity, if it should be expedient, 
than the one who is actually a virgin. Hence 
Augustine (De Bono Coning, xxii) charges 
the virgin to say: I am no better than .Abra- 
ham, although the chastity of celibacy is bet- 
ter than the chastity of marriage. Further on 
he gives the reason for thi‘ : For what J do 
now, he would have done better, if if were 
pitting for him to do it then ; and what they 
did I would even do now if it behooved me 
how to do it. Secondly, because perhaps the 
person who is ]in1 a virgin has some more ex- 
cellent virtue. Wherefore .Augustine says ( De 
Virgin, xliv) : Whence does a virgin know the 
things that belong to the Lord, ho7vever solici- 

* De hlahilu Vin/ 
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tons she be about them, if perchance on ac- 
count of some mental faidt she be not yet 
ripe for martyrdom, whereas this woman to 
whom she delighted in preferring herself is 
already able to drink the chalice of the Lord? 

Reply Obj. 3. The common good takes 
precedence of the private good, if it be of the 
same genus: but it may be that the private 
good is better generically. It is thus that the 
virginity that is consecrated to God is pref- 
erable to carnal fruitfulness. Hence Augustine 
says (Dc Virgin, ix) : It must be confessed 
that the fruitfulness of the flesh, even of those 
women who in these times seek naught else 
from marriage but children in order to make 
them servants of Christ, cannot compensate 
for lost virginity. 

FIFTH ARTICLE 

Whether Virginity Is the Greotest of Virtues? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that virginity 
is the greatest of virtues. For Cyprian says 
(De Virgin.)*: We address ourselves now to 
the virgins. Sublime is their glory, but no less 
exalted is their vocation. They are a flower 
of the Church’s solving, the pride and orna- 
ment of spiritual grace, the most honored por- 
tion of Christ’s flock. 

Obj. 2. Further, a greater reward is due 
to the greater virtue. Now the greatest reward 
is due to virginity, namely the hundredfold 
fruit, according to a gloss on Alatth. xiii, 23. 
Therefore virginity is the greatest of the vir- 
tues. 

Obj. 3. Further, the more a virtue con- 
forms us to Christ, the greater it is. Now 
virginity above all conforms us to Christ : for 
it is declared in the Apocalypse (xiv. 4) that 
virgins follow the Lamb whithersoever He 
goeth, and (verse 3) that they sing a new 
canticle, which no other man could say. There- 
fore virginity is the greatest of the virtues. 

On the contrary, Augustine says (De 
Virgin, xlvi) : No one. me thinks, would dare 
prefer virginity to martyrdom, and (ibid. 
xlv) : The authority of the Church informs 
the faithful in no uncertain manner, so that 
they know in what place the martyrs and the 
holy virgins who have departed this life are 
commemorated in the Sarranirnf of the .Altar. 
Bj' this we are given to understand that mar- 
tyrdom, and also the monastic state, are preD 
erable to virvmitv ' 

/ answer that. \ thing may excel all others 
in two wav= First, in some particular genus; 
and thus \’irginity is most excellent, namely 
in the aeniis of chastity, since it surpasses 
the chastity both of widowhood and of mar- 
riage. And because comeliness is ascribed to 
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chastity antonomastically, it follows that sur- 
passing beauty I's ascribed to chastity. Where- 
fore Ambrose says (De Virgin, i." 7) : Can 
anyone esteem any beauty greater than a 
virgin’s, since she is beloved of her King, alt- 
proved by her Judge, dedicated to her Lord, 
consecrated to her God? Secondly, a thing 
may be most excellent simply, and in this way 
virginity is not the most excellent of the vir- 
tues. Because the end always excels that 
which is directed to the end ; and the more 
effectively a thing is directed to the end, the 
better it is. Xow the end which renders vir- 
ginity praiseworthy is that one may have 
leisure for Divine things, as stated above 
(A. 4). Wherefore the theological virtues as 
well as the virtue of religion, the acts of which 
consist in being occupied about Divine things, 
are preferable to virginity. Moreover, mar- 
tyrs work more mightily in order to cleave to 
Cod, — since for this end they hold their own 
life in contempt ; — and those who dwell in 
monasteries, — since for this end they give up 
their own will and all that they may possess, 
— than virgins who renounce venereal pleasure 
for that same purpose. Therefore virginity is 
not simply the greatest of virtues. 


Reply Obj. 1. Virgins are the more hon- 
ored portion of Christ’s flock, and their glory 
more sublime in comparison with widows and 
married women. 

Reply Obj. 2. The hundredfold fruit is 
ascribed to virginity, according to Jerome,* 
on account of its superiority to widowhood, to 
which the sixtyfold fruit is ascribed, and to 
marriage, to which is ascribed the thirtyfold 
fruit. But according to Augustine (De QQ. 
Evang. i. 9), the hundredfold fruit is given 
to martyrs, the sixty fold to virgins, and the 
thirty fold to married persons. Wherefore it 
does not follow that virginity is simply the 
greatest of virtues, but only in comparison 
with other degrees of chastity. 

Reply Obj. 3. Virgins follow the Lamb 
whithersoever He gocth, because they imitate 
Christ, by integrity not only of the mind but 
also of the flesh, as Augustine says (De Vir- 
gin. xxvii). Wherefore they follow the Lamb 
in more ways, but this does not imply that 
they follow more closely, because other vir- 
tues make us cleave to God more closely by 
imitation of the mind. The new hymn which 
virgins alone sing, is their joy at having pre- 
served integrity of the flesh. 


QUESTION 153 
Of Lust 

(In Five Articles) 


We must next consider the vice of lust which 
is opposed to chastity: (1) Lust in general; 
(2) its species. Under the first head there 
are five points of inquiry: (1) What is the 
matter of lust? (2) Whether all copulation is 
unlawful? (3) VVhether lust is a mortal sin? 
(4) Whether lust is a capital vice? (5) Con- 
cerning its daughters. 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether the Matter of Lust Is Only 
Venereal Desires and Pleasures? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 


and drink. Therefore these would seem to 
be the matter of lust. 

Obj. 3. Further, lust is defined as the de- 
sire of wanton pleasure.^ But wanton pleasure 
regards not only venereal matters but also 
many others. Therefore lust is not only about 
venereal desires and pleasures. 

On the contrary. To the lustful it is said 
(De Vera Rclig. iii)t; He that soweth in the 
flesh, of the flesh shall reap corruption. Now 
the sowing of the flesh refers to venereal pleas- 
ures. Therefore these belong to lust. 

I answer that. As Isidore says (Etym. x), 
a lustful man is one who is debauched with 


Objection 1. It would seem that the mat- pleasures. Now venereal pleasures above all 

ter of lust is not only venereal desires and debauch a man’s mind. Therefore lust is es- 

pleasures. For Augustine says (Conf. ii. 6) pecially concerned with such like pleasures, 

that lust affects to be called surfeit and abtin- Reply Obj. 1. Even as temperance chiefly 
dance. But surfeit regards meat and drink, and properly applies to pleasures of touch, 

while abundance refers to riches. Therefore yet consequents and by a kind of likeness 

lust is not properly about venereal desires is referred to other matters, so too, lust applies 

and pleasures. chiefly to venereal pleasures, which more than 

Further, it is written (Prov. xx. 1) : anything else work the greatest havoc in a 

Wme is a lustfid (Douay, — luxurious) thing, man’s mind, yet secondarily it applies to any 

Now wine is connected with pleasure of meat other matters pertaining to excess. Hence a 

Ep. cxxiii, ad Agenick. t Alexander of Hales, Summ. Theol. ii, cxvli. J Written by S. Augustine. 
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gloss on Gal. v. 19 says lust is any kind of 
surfeit. 

Reply Oh). 2. Wine is said to be a lustful 
thing, either in the sense in which surfeit in 
any matter is ascribed to lust, or because the 
use of too much wine affords an incentive to 
venereal pleasure. 

Reply Ob). 3. Although wanton pleasure 
applies to other matters, the name of lust has 
a special application to venereal pleasures, to 
which also wantonness is specially applicable, 
as Augustine remarks (De Civ. xiv. 15, 16). 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether No Venereal Act Can Be Without Sin? 

We proceed thus io the Second Article : — 

Ob)ection 1. It would seem that no venereal 
act can be without sin. For nothing but sin 
would seem to hinder virtue. Now every vene- 
real act is a great hindrance to virtue. For 
Augustine says (Solilog. i. 10); I consider 
that nothing so casts down the manly mind 
from its height as the fondling of a woman, 
and those bodily contacts. Therefore, seem- 
ingly, no venereal act is without sin. 

Ob). 2. Further, any excess that makes 
one forsake the good of reason is sinful, be- 
cause virtue is corrupted by excess and de- 
ficiency as stated in Ethic, ii. 2. Now in every 
venereal act there is excess of pleasure, since 
it so absorbs the mind, that it is incompatible 
with the act of understanding, as the Philoso- 
pher observes (Ethic, vii. 11) ; and as Jerome* 
states, rendered the hearts of the prophets, 
for the moment, insensible to the spirit of 
prophecy. Therefore no venereal act can be 
without sin. 

Ob). 3. Further, the cause is more power- 
ful than its effect. Now original sin is trans- 
mitted to children by concupiscence, without 
which no venereal act is possible, as Augus- 
tine declares (De Niip. ct Concup. i. 24). 
Therefore no venereal act can be without sin. 

On the contrary, Augustine says (De 
Bono Con'jug. xxv) : This is a sufficient an- 
swer to heretics, if only they ivill understand 
that no sin is committed in that which is 
against neither nature, nor morals, nor a com- 
mandment: and he refers to the act of sexual 
intercourse between the patriarchs of old and 
their several wives. Therefore not every vene- 
real act is a sin. 

I answer that, A sin, in human acts, is that 
which is against the order of reason. Now the 
order of reason consists in its ordering every- 
thing to its end in a fitting manner. Where- 
fore it is no sin if one, by the dictate of rea- 
son, makes use of certain things in a fitting 
manner and order for the end to which they 
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are adapted, provided this end be something 
truly good. Now just as the preservation of 
the bodily nature of one individual is a true 
good, so, too, is the preservation of the nature 
of the human species a very great good. And 
just as the use of food is directed to the pres- 
ervation of life in the individual, so is the use 
of venereal acts directed to the preservation 
of the whole human race. Hence Augustine 
says (De Bono Con'jug. xvi) : What food is 
to a man’s well being, such is sexual inter- 
course to the welfare of the whole human race. 
Wherefore just as the use of food can be with- 
out sin, if it be taken in due manner and 
order, as required for the welfare of the body, 
so also the use of venereal acts can be without 
sin, provided they be performed in due man- 
ner and order, in keeping with the end of 
human procreation. 

Reply Ob). 1. A thing may be a hindrance 
to virtue in two ways. First, as regards the 
ordinary degree of virtue, and as to this noth- 
ing but sin is an obstacle to virtue. Secondly, 
as regards the perfect degree of virtue, and 
as to this virtue may be hindered by that 
which is not a sin, but a lesser good. In this 
way sexual intercourse casts down the mind 
not from virtue, but from the height, i.e. the 
perfection of virtue. Hence Augustine says 
(De Bono Con'jug. viii) ; Just as that was good 
which Martha did when busy about serving 
holy men, yet better still that which Mary 
did in hearing the word of God: so, too, we 
praise the good of Susanna’s con'jugal chastity, 
yet we prefer the good of the widow Anna, and 
much more that of the Virgin Mary. 

Reply Ob). 2. As stated above (Q. 152, 
A. 2, ad 2; I-II, Q. 64, A. 2), the mean of 
virtue depends not on quantity but on con- 
formity with right reason: and consequently 
the exceeding pleasure attaching to a venereal 
act directed according to reason, is not op- 
posed to the mean of virtue. Moreover, virtue 
is not concerned with the amount of pleasure 
experienced by the external sense, as this de- 
pends on the disposition of the body; what 
matters is how much the interior appetite is 
affected by that pleasure. Nor does it follow 
that the act in question is contrary to virtue, 
from the fact that the free act of reason in 
considering spiritual things is incompatible 
with the aforesaid pleasure. For it is not 
contrary to virtue, if the act of reason be 
sometimes interrupted for something that is 
done in accordance with reason, else it would 
be against virtue for a person to set himself 
to sleep. That venereal concupiscence and 
pleasure are not subject to the command and 
moderation of reason, is due to the punish- 
ment of the first sin, inasmuch as the reason. 
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for rebelling against God. deserved that its 
body should rebel against it, as Augustine says 
(De Civ. Dei xiii. 13 A 

Reply Obj. 3. As Augustine says (ibid.), 
the child, shackled icith original sin, is born 
of fleshly concupiscence (which is not im- 
puted as sin to the regenerate) as of a daugh- 
ter of sin. Hence it does not follow that the 
act in question is a sin, but that it contains 
something penal resulting from the first sin. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether the Lust that Is About 
Venereal Acts Can Be a Sin? 

JVe proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that lust about 
venereal acts cannot be a sin. For the vene- 
real act consists in the emission of semen 
which is the surplus from food, according to 
the Philosopher (De Gcner. Anim. i. 18). But 
there is no sin attaching to the emission of 
other superfluities. Therefore neither can 
there be any sin in venereal acts. 

Obj. 2. Further, everyone can lawfully make 
what use he pleases of what is his. But in 
the venereal act a man uses only what is his 
own, except perhaps in adultery or rape. 
Therefore there can be no sin in venereal acts, 
and consequenth' lust is no sin. 

Obj. 3. Further, every sin has an opposite 
vice. But, seemingly, no vice is opposed to 
lust. Therefore lust is not a sin. 

On the contrary. The cause is more power- 
ful than its effect. Now wine is forbidden on 
account of lust, according to the saying of the 
Apostle (Eph. V. 18), Be not drunk with wine 
wherein is lust (Douay, — luxury). Therefore 
lust is forbidden. 

Further, it is numbered among the works 
of the flesh: Gal. v. 19 (Douay, — luxury). 

I answer that, The more necessary a thing 
is, the more it behooves one to observe the 
order of reason in its regard : wherefore the 
more sinful it becomes if the order of reason 
be forsaken. Now the use of venereal acts, 
as stated in the foregoing Article, is most nec- 
essary for the common good, namely the pres- 
ervation of the human race. Wherefore there 
is the greate.st necessity for observing the 
order of reason in this matter: so that if any- 
thing be done in this connection against the 
dictate of reason’s ordering, it will be a sin. 
Now lust consists essentially in exceeding the 
order and mode of reason in the matter of 
venereal acts. Wherefore without any doubt 
lust is a sin. 

Reply Obj. 1. As the Philosopher says in 
the same book (loc. cit.), the semen is a sur- 

* Serin, ix (xevi. de Temp ). t Cf. 3 Cor. xii. 21. 
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plus that is needed. For it is said to be super- 
fluous, because it is the residue from the ac- 
tion of the nutritive power, yet it is needed 
for the work of the generati\'e power. But 
the other superlluities of the human body are 
such as not to be needed, so that it matters 
not how the\- are emitted, provided one ob- 
serve the decencies of social life. It is differ- 
ent with the emission of semen, which should 
be accomplished in a manner befitting the end 
for which it is needed. 

Reply Obj. 2. As the Apostle says (1 Cot. 
vi. 20) in speaking against lust. Yon are 
bought with a great price: glorify and bear 
God in your body. Wherefore by inordinateh 
using the body through lust a man wrong- 
God Who is the Supreme Lord of our body. 
Hence .Wigustine says (De Decent. Chord. 
10) : God lI7;o thus governs His servants for 
their good, not for Elis, made this order and 
commandment, lest unlawful pleasures should 
destroy His temple which thou hast begun 
to be. 

Reply Obj. 3. The opposite of lust is not 
found in many, since men are more inclined 
to pleasure. Yet the contrary vice is comprised 
under insensibility, and occurs in one who 
has such a dislike for sexual intercourse as 
not to pay the marriage debt. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 
Whether Lust Is a Capitol Vice? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that lust is not a 
capital vice. For lust is apparently the same 
as unclcajiness, according to a gloss on Eph. 
v. 3.t But uncleanness is a daughter of glut- 
tony, according to Gregory (Moral, xxxi. 45). 
Therefore lust is not a capital vice. 

Obj. 2. Further, Isidore says (Dc Summo 
Bono ii. 39) that as pride of mind leads to the 
depravity of lust, so does humility of mind 
safeguard the chastity of the flesh. Now it is 
seemingly contrary to the nature of a capital 
vice to arise from another vice. Therefore 
lust is not a capital vice. 

Obj. 3. Further, lust is caused by despair, 
according to Eph. iv. 19, Who despairing, have 
given themselves up to lasciviousness. But 
despair is not a capital vice; indeed, it is 
accounted a daughter of sloth, as stated above 
(Q. 35, A. 4, ad 2). Much less, therefore, is 
lust a capital vice. 

On the contrary, Gregory (Moral, xxi, 
loc. cit.) places lust among the capital vices. 

1 answer that, As stated above (Q. 148, 
A. 5; I-II, Q. 84, AA. 3, 4), a capital vice is 
one that has a very desirable end, so that 
through desire for that end, a man proceeds 
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to commit many sins, all of which are said 
to arise from that vice as from a principal 
vice. Now the end of lust is venereal pleasure, 
which is very great. Wherefore this pleasure 
is very desirable as regards the sensitive ap- 
petite, both on account of the intensity of 
the pleasure, and because such like concupi- 
scence is connatural to man. Therefore it is 
evident that lust is a capital vice. 

Reply Ob]. 1. As stated above (Q. 148, 
A. 6), according to some, the uncleanness 
which is reckoned a daughter of gluttonj is 
a certain uncleanness of the body, and thus 
the objection is not to the point. If, however, 
it denote the uncleanness of lust, we must 
reply that it is caused by gluttony materially, 
— in so far as gluttony provides the bodily 
matter of lust, — and not under the aspect of 
final cause, in which respect chiefly the capi- 
tal vices are said to be the cause of others. 

Reply Ob'], 2. As stated above (Q. 132, 
A. 4, arf 1 ) , when we were treating of vain- 
glory, pride is accounted the common mother 
of all sins, so that even the capital vices 
originate therefrom. 

Reply Ob']. 3. Certain persons refrain from 
lustful pleasures chiefly through hope of the 
glory to come, which hope is removed by de- 
spair, so that the latter is a cause of lust, 
as removing an obstacle thereto, not as its 
direct cause ; whereas this is seemingly neces- 
sary for a capital vice. 

FIFTH ARTICLE 

Whether the Daughters of Lust 
Are Fittingly Reckoned? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the daugh- 
ters of lust are unfittingly reckoned to be 
blindness of m'lnd, thoughtlessness, incon- 
stancy, rashness, self-love, hatred of God, love 
of this world and abhorrence or despair of a 
future world. For mental blindness, thought- 
lessness and rashness pertain to imprudence, 
which is to be found in every sin, even as 
prudence is in every virtue. Therefore they 
should not be reckoned especially as daughters 
of lust. 

Obj. 2. Further, constancy is reckoned a 
part of fortitude, as stated above (Q. 128, 
6; Q. 137, A. 3). But lust is contrary, not 
to fortitude but to temperance. Therefore in- 
constancy is not a daughter of lust. 

Obj. 3. Further, Self-love extending to the 
contempt of God is the origin of every sin, as 
Augustine says (Dc Civ. Dei xiv. 28). There- 
. fore it should not be accounted a daughter 
- of lust. 
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Obj. 4. Further, Isidore* mentions four, 
namely, obscene, scurrilous, wanton and fool- 
ish talking. There the aforesaid enumeration 
would seem to be superfluous. 

On the contrary, stands the authority of 
Gregory (Moral, xxxi. 45). 

I answer that. When the lower powers are 
strongly moved towards their objects, the 
result is that the higher powers are hindered 
and disordered in their acts. Now the effect 
of the vice of lust is that the lower appetite, 
namely the concupiscible, is most vehemently 
intent on its object, to wit, the object of pleas- 
ure, on account of the vehemence of the pleas- 
ure. Consequently the higher powers, namely 
the reason and the will, are most grievously 
disordered by lust. 

Now the reason has four acts in matters of 
action. First there is simple understanding, 
which apprehends some end as good, and this 
act is hindered by lust, according to Dan. 
xiii. 56, Beauty hath dece'ived thee, and lust 
hath perverted thy heart. In this respect we 
have blindness of mind. The second act is 
counsel about what is to be done for the sake 
of the end: and this is also hindered by the 
concupiscence of lust. Hence Terence says 
(Eunuch., act 1, sc. 1), speaking of lecherous 
love: This thing admits of neither counsel 
nor moderation, thou canst not control it by 
counseling. In this respect there is rashness, 
which denotes absence of counsel, as stated 
above (Q. 53, A. 3). The third act is judg- 
ment about the things to be done, and this 
again is hindered by lust. For it is said of 
the lustful old men (Dan. xiii. 9) : They per- 
verted their own mind . . . that they might 
not . . . remember just judgments. In this 
respect there is thoughtlessness. The fourth 
act is the reason’s command about the thing 
to be done, and this also is impeded by lust, 
in so far as through being carried away by 
concupiscence, a man is hindered from doing 
what his reason ordered to be done. [To this 
inconstancy must be referi'ed.jt Hence Ter- 
ence says (Eunuch., loc. cit.) of a man who 
declared that he would leave his mistress : 
One little false tear will undo those words. 

On the part of the will there results a two- 
fold inordinate act. One is the desire for the 
end, to which we refer self-love, which regards 
the pleasure which a man desires inordinately, 
while on the other hand there is hatred of 
God, by reason of His forbidding the desired 
pleasure. The other act is the desire for the; 
things directed to the end. With regard to 
this there is love of this world, whose pleas- 
ures a man desires to enjoy, while on the other 
hand there is despair of a future world, be- 


QQ. in Dent., qu. xvi. t The sentence in brackets is oinittcti in the Leonine edition. 
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cause through being held back by carnal pleas- 
ures he cares not to obtain spiritual pleasures, 
since they are distasteful to him. 

Reply Ob). 1. According to the Philosopher 
(Ethic, vi. 5), intemperance is the chief cor- 
ruptive of prudence ; wherefore the vices op- 
posed to prudence arise chiefly from lust, 
which is the principal species of intemperance. 

Reply Ob], 2. The constancy which is a 
part of fortitude regards hardships and ob- 
jects of fear ; but constancy in refraining from 
pleasures pertains to continence which is a 
part of temperance, as stated above (Q. 143). 
Hence the inconstancy which is opposed 
thereto is to be reckoned a daughter of lust. 
Nevertheless even the first named inconstancy 
arises from lust, inasmuch as the latter en- 
feebles a man's heart and renders it effemi- 
nate, according to Osee iv. 11 , Fornication 
and 'wine and drunkenness take away the 
heart (Douay, — understanding). Vegetius, too, 
says ( De Re MUit. iii) that the less a man 
kno'ws of the pleasures of life, the less he fears 
death. Xor is there any need, as we have re- 
peatedly stated, for the daughters of a capital 
vice to agree with it in matter (cf. Q. 35, 
A, A, ad 2-. Q, 118, A. 8, ud 1 ; Q, 148, A, 6), 

Reply Obj. 3. Self-love in respect of any 


goods that a man desires for himself is the 
common origin of all sins ; but in the special 
point of desiring carnal pleasures for oneself, 
it is reckoned a daughter of lust. 

Reply Ob j. 4. The sins mentiond by Isidore 
are inordinate external acts, pertaining in the 
main to speech ; wherein there is a fourfold 
inordinateness. First, on account of the mat- 
ter, and to this we refer obscene words: for, 
since out of the abundance of the heart the 
mouth speaketh (Matth. xii. 34), the lustful 
man, whose heart is full of lewd concupi- 
scences, readily breaks out into lewd words. 
Secondly, on account of the cause : for, since 
lust causes thoughtlessness and rashness, the 
result is that it makes a man speak without 
weighing or giving a thought to his words ; 
which are described as scurrilous. Thirdly, 
on account of the end: for since the lustful 
man seeks pleasure, he directs his speech 
thereto, and so gives utterance to wanton 
words. Fourthly, on account of the senti- 
ments expressed by his words, for through 
causing blindness of mind, lust perverts a 
man’s sentiments, and so he gives way to 
foolish talking, for instance, by expressing a 
preferene for the pleasures he desires to any- 
thing else. 


QUESTION 154 
Of the Ports of Lust 

(In Ttvelve Articles) 


We must now consider the parts of lust, under 
which head there are twelve points of in- 
quiry; (1) Into what parts is lust divided? 
(2) Whether simple fornication is a mortal 
sin? (3) Whether it is the greatest of sins? 
(4) Whether there is mortal sin in touches, 
kisses and such like seduction? (5) Whether 
nocturnal pollution is a mortal sin? (6) Of 
seduction, (7) Of rape. (8) Of adultery. 
(9) Of incest. (10) Of sacrilege. (11) Of the 
sin against nature. (12) Of the order of 
gravity in the aforesaid sins. 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether Six Species Are Fittingly Assigned to Lust? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that six species 
are unfittingly assigned to lust, namely, simple 
fornication, adrdtery, mcest, seduction, rape, 
and the unnatural vice. For diversity of mat- 
ter does not diversify the .species. Now the 
aforesaid division is made with regard to di- 
versity of matter, according as the woman 
with whom a man has intercourse is married, 
or a virgin, or of some other condition. There- 


fore it seems that the species of lust are di- 
versified in this way. 

Obj. 2. Further, seemingly the species of 
one vice are not differentiated by things that 
belong to another vice. Now adultery does 
not differ from simple fornication, save in the 
point of a man having intercourse with one 
who is another’s, so that he commits an in- 
justice. Therefore it seems that adultery 
should not be reckoned a species of lust. 

Obj. 3. Further, just as a man may happen 
to have intercourse with a woman who is 
bound to another man by marriage, so may it 
happen that a man has intercourse with a 
woman who is bound to God by vow. There- 
fore sacrilege should be reckoned a species 
of lust, even as adultery is. 

Obj. 4. Further, a married man sins not 
only if he be with another woman, but also 
if he use his own wife inordinately. But the 
latter sin is comprised under lust. Therefore 
it should be reckoned among the species 
thereof. 

Obj. 5. Further, the Apostle says (2 Cor. 
xii. 21) : Lest again, when I come, God humble 
me among you, and I mourn many of them 
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that sinned before, and have not done penance 
for the uncleanness and fornication and las- 
civiousness that they have committed. There- 
fore it seems that also uncleanness and las- 
civiousness should be reckoned species of lust, 
as well as fornication. 

Obj. 6. Further, the thing divided is not 
to be reckoned among its parts. But lust is 
reckoned together with the aforesaid: for it 
is written (Gal. v. 19) ; The works of the 
flesh are manifest, which are fornication, un- 
cleanness, immodesty, lust (Douay, — luxury). 
Therefore it seems that fornication is unfit- 
tingly reckoned a species of lust. 

On the contrary, The aforesaid division is 
given in the Decretals (36, qu. i).* 

I answer that. As stated above (Q. 153, 
A. 3), the sin of lust consists in seeking vene- 
real pleasure not in accordance with right 
reason. This may happen in two ways. First, 
in respect of the matter wherein this pleasure 
is sought; secondly, when, whereas there is 
due matter, other due circumstances are not 
observed. And since a circumstance, as such, 
does not specify a moral act, whose species 
is derived from its object which is also its 
matter, it follows that the species of lust must 
be assigned with respect to its matter or ob- 
ject. 

Now this same matter may be discordant 
with right reason in two ways. First, because 
it is inconsistent with the end of the venereal 
act. In this way, as hindering the begetting 
of children, there is the vice against nature, 
which attaches to every venereal act from 
which generation cannot follow ; and, as hin- 
dering the due upbringing and advancement 
of the child when born, there is simple forni- 
cation, which is the union of an unmarried 
man with an unmarried woman. Secondly, 
the matter wherein the venereal act is con- 
summated may be discordant with right rea- 
son in relation to other persons ; and this in 
two ways. First, with regard to the woman, 
with whom a man has connection, by reason 
of due honor not being paid to her ; and thus 
there is incest, which consists in the misuse 
of a woman who is related by consanguinity 
or affinity. Secondly, with regard to the per- 
son under whose authority the woman is 
placed: and if she be under the authority of 
a husband, it is adultery, if under the author- 
ity of her father, it is seduction, in the ab- 
sence of violence, and rape if violence be em- 
ployed. 

These species are differentiated on the part 
of the woman rather than of the man, because 
in the venereal act the woman is passive and 
is by way of matter, whereas the man is by 
way of agent ; and it has been stated above 

* Append. Grat. ad can. Lex ilia. 
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(Obj. 1.) that the aforesaid species are as- 
signed with regard to a difference of matter. 

Reply Obj. 1. The aforesaid diversity of 
matter is connected with a formal difference 
of object, which difference results from differ- 
ent modes of opposition to right reason, as 
stated above. 

Reply Obj. 2. As stated above (I-II, Q. 18, 
A. 7), nothing hinders the deformities of dif- 
ferent vices concurring in the one act, and 
in this way adultery is comprised under lust 
and injustice. Nor is this deformity of injus- 
tice altogether accidental to lust; since the 
lust that obeys concupiscence so far as to 
lead to injustice, is thereby shown to be more 
grievous. 

Reply Obj. 3. Since a woman, by vowing 
continence, contracts a spiritual marriage with 
God, the sacrilege that is committed in the 
violation of such a woman is a spiritual adul- 
tery. In like manner, the other kinds of sac- 
rilege pertaining to lustful matter are reduced 
to other species of lust. 

Reply Obj. 4. The sin of a husband with 
his wife is not connected with undue matter, 
but wnth other circumstances, which do not 
constitute the species of a moral act, as stated 
above (I-II, Q. 18, A. 2). 

Reply Obj. S. As a gloss says on this pas- 
sage, uncleanness stands for lust against na- 
ture, while lasciviousness is a man’s abuse of 
boys, wherefore it would appear to pertain 
to seduction. We may also reply that lascivi- 
ousness relates to certain acts circumstantial 
to the venereal act, for instance kisses, touches, 
and so forth. 

Reply Obj. 6. According to a gloss on this 
passage lust there signifies any kind of excess. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether Simple Fornication Is a Mortal Sin? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that simple 
fornication is not a mortal sin. For things 
that come under the same head would seem 
to be on a par with one another. Now forni- 
cation comes under the same head as things 
that are not mortal sins : for it is written 
(Acts XV. 29) : That yon abstain from things 
sacrificed to idols, and from blood, and from 
things strangled, and from fornication. But 
there is not mortal sin in these observances, 
according to 1 Tim. iv. 4, Nothing is rejected 
that is received with thanksgiving. Therefore 
fornication is not a mortal sin. 

Obj. 2. Further, no mortal sin is the matter 
of a Divine precept. But the Lord commanded 
(Osee i. 2) : Go take thee a wife of fornica- 
tions, and have of her children of fornications. 
Therefore fornication is not a mortal sin. 
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Obj. 3. Further, no mortal sin is mentioned 
in Hoh' 'Writ without disapprobation. Yet 
simple fornication is mentioned without dis- 
approbation by Holy Writ in connection with 
the patriarchs. Thus we read (Gen. x\-i. 4) 
that Abraham went in to his handmaid Aftar; 
and further on (xxx. 5, 9) that Jacob went 
in to Bala and Zelpha the handmaids of his 
wives: and a.uain (xxxviii. 18) that Juda was 
with Thamar whom he thought to be a harlot. 
Therefore simple fornication is not a mortal 
sin. 

Obj. 4. Further, every mortal sin is con- 
trary to charity. But simple fornication is not 
contrary to charity, neither as regards the love 
of God. since it is not a sin directly against 
God, nor as regards the love of our neighbor, 
since thereby no one is injured. Therefore 
simple fornication is not a mortal sin. 

Obj. 5. Further, every mortal sin leads to 
eternal perdition. But simple fornication has 
not this result: becau-e a gloss of .Ambrose* 
on 1 Tim. iv. 8, Godliness is pro jit able to ail 
things, says: The vshole of Christian teaching 
is summed up in mercy and godliness: if a 
man conforms to this, even though he gives 
way to the inconstancy of the flesh, doubtless 
he will be punished, but he will not perish. 
Therefore simple fornication is not a mortal 
sin. 

Obj. 6. Further, Augustine says (De Bono 
Conjug, xvi) that what food is to the wcll- 
bemg of the body, such is sexual intercourse to 
the welfare of the human race. But inordi- 
nate use of food is not alwa\-s a mortal sin. 
Therefore neither is all inordinate sexual in- 
tercourse ; and this would seem to apply es- 
pecially to simple fornication, which is the 
least grievous of the aforesaid species. 

On the contrary, It is written (Tob. iv. 
13) : Take heed to keep thyself . . . from all 
fornication, and beside thy wife never endure 
to know a crime. Now crime denotes a mortal 
sin. Therefore fornication and all intercourse 
with other than one’s wife is a mortal sin. 

Further, nothing but mortal sin debars a 
man from God’s kingdom. But fornication 
debars him, as shown by the words of the 
Apostle (Gal. v. 21), who after mentioning 
fornication and certain other vices, adds: 
They who do such things shall not obtain the 
kingdom of God. Therefore simple fornica- 
tion is a mortal sin. 

Further, it is written in the Decretals 
(XXII, qu. i, can. Prasdicandum) : They 
should know that the same penance is to be 
enjoined for perjury as for adultery, fornica- 
tion, and wilful murder and other criminal 
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offenses. Therefore simple fornication is a 
criminal or mortal sin. 

/ answer that. Without any doubt we must 
hold simple fornication to be a mortal sin, 
notwithstanding that a gloss f on Deut. xxili. 
17, saj's; This is a prohibition against going 
with whores, whose idleness is venial. For 
instead of venial it should be venal, since such 
is the wanton’s trade. In order to make this 
evident, we must take note that every sin 
committed directly against human life is a 
mortal sin. Now simple fornication implies 
an inordinateness that tends to injure the 
life of the offspring to be born of this union. 
For we find in all animals where the upbring- 
ing of the offspring needs care of both male 
and female, that these come together not in- 
determinately, but the male with a certain 
female, whether one or several ; such is the 
case with all birds: while, on the other hand, 
among those animals, where the female alone 
suffices for the offspring’s upbringing, the 
union is indeterminate, as in the case of dogs 
and like animals. Now it is evident that the 
upbringing of a human child requires not only 
the mother's care for his nourishment, but 
much more the care of his father as guide 
and guardian, and under whom he progresses 
in goods both Internal and external. Hence 
human nature rebels against an indeterminate 
union of the sexes and demands that a man 
should be united to a determinate woman and 
should abide with her a long time or even for 
a whole lifetime. Hence it is that in the human 
race the male has a natural solicitude for the 
certainty of offspring, because on him devolves 
the upbringing of the child ; and this certainly 
would cease if the union of se.xes were inde- 
terminate. 

This union with a certain definite woman is 
called matrimony ; which for the above reason 
is said to belong to the natural law. Since, 
however, the union of the sexes is directed 
to the common good of the whole human race, 
and common goods depend on the law for their 
determination, as stated above (I-II, Q. 90, 
A. 2), it follows that this union of man and 
woman, which is called matrimony, is deter- 
mined by some law. What this determination 
is for us will be stated in the Third Part of 
this work (Suppl., Q. SO, seqq.), where we 
shall treat of the sacrament of matrimony. 
Wherefore, since fornication is an indetermi- 
nate union of the sexes, as something incom- 
patible with matrimony, it is opposed to the 
good of the child’s upbringing, and conse- 
quently it is a mortal sin. 

Nor does it matter if a man having knowl- 
edge of a woman by fornication, make suffi- 


a^otation is from the Glo.ss of Peter Lombard, who refers it to S. Ambrose; whereas it is from 
Hilary the deacon. f S. AuKustiiie, QQ. in Dciit., qu. 37. 
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dent provision for the upbringing of the child ; 
because a matter that comes under the deter- 
mination of the law is judged according to 
what happens in general, and not according 
to what may happen in a particular case. 

Reply Obj. I. Fornication is reckoned in 
conjunction with these things, not as being on 
a par with them in .sinfulness, but because 
the matters mentioned there were equally 
liable to cause dispute between Jews and 
Gentiles, and thus prevent them from agree- 
ing unanimously. For among the Gentiles, 
fornication was not deemed unlawful, on ac- 
count of the corruption of natural reason: 
whereas the Jews, tauglrt by the Divine law, 
considered it to be unlawful. The other things 
mentioned were loathsome to the Jews through 
custom introduced by the law into their daily 
life. Hence the Apostles forbade these things 
to the Gentiles, not as though they were un- 
lawful in themselves, but because they were 
loathsome to the Jews, as stated above (I-II, 
Q. 103, A. 4, ad 3). 

Reply Obj. 2. Fornication is said to be a 
sin, because it is contrary to right reason. 
Now man’s reason is right, in so far as it is 
ruled by the Divine ^^'ill, the first and supreme 
rule. Wherefore that which a man does by 
God’s will and in obedience to His command, 
is not contrary to right reason, though it may 
seem contrary to the general order of reason: 
even so, that which is done miraculously by 
the Divine power is not contrary to nature, 
though it be contrary to the usual course of 
nature. Therefore just as Abraham did not 
sin in being willing to slay his innocent son, 
because he obeyed God, although considered 
in itself it was contrary to right human reason 
in general, so, too, Osee sinned not in commit- 
ting fornication by God's command. Nor 
should such a copulation be strictly called 
fornication, though it be so called in reference 
to the general course of things. Hence Augus- 
tine says (Conj. iii. 8) : When God commands 
a thing to be done against the customs or 
agreement of any people, though it were never 
done by them heretofore, it is to be done; and 
afterwards he adds; For as among the powers 
of human society, the greater authority is 
obeyed in preference to the lesser, so must 
God in preference to all. 

Reply Obj. 3. .A.braham and Jacob went 
in to their handmaidens with no purpose of 
fornication, as we shall show further on when 
tve treat of matrimony (Suppl., Q. 65, A. 5, 
ad 2). As to Juda there is no need to excuse 
him, for he also caused Joseph to be sold. 

Reply Obj. 4. Simple fornication fs con- 
trary to the love of our neighbor, because it 
is opposed to the good of the child to be born, 
as we have shown, since it is an act of genera- 
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tion accomplished in a manner disadvanta- 
geous to the future child. 

Reply Obj. S. A person, who, while given 
to w'orks of piety, yields to the inconstancy 
of the flesh, is freed from eternal loss, in so 
far as these works dispose him to receive the 
grace to repent, and because by such works 
he makes satisfaction for his past incon- 
stanc 3 ^ ; but not so as to be freed by pious 
works, if he persist in carnal inconstancy im- 
penitent until death. 

Reply Obj. 6. One copulation may result 
in the begetting of a man, wherefore inordi- 
nate copulation, which hinders the good of 
the future child, is a mortal sin as to the very 
genus of the act, and not only as to the in- 
ordinateness of concupiscence. On the other 
hand, one meal does not hinder the good of a 
man’s whole life, wherefore the act of glut- 
tony is not a mortal sin by reason of its genus. 
It would, however, be a mortal sin, if a man 
were knowingly to partake of a food which 
would alter the whole condition of his life, 
as was the case with Adam. 

Nor is it true that fornication is the least 
of the sins comprised under lust, for the mar- 
riage act that is done out of sensuous pleasure 
is a lesser sin, 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether Fornication Is the Most Grievous of Sins? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that fornica- 
tion is the most grievous of sins. For seem- 
ingly a sin is the more grievous according as 
it proceeds from a greater sensuous pleasure. 
Now the greatest sensuous pleasure is in for- 
nication, for a gloss on 1 Cor. vii. 9 says that 
the flame of sensuous pleasure is most fierce 
in lust. Therefore it seems that fornication is 
the gravest of sins. 

Obj. 2. Further, a sin is the more grievous 
that is committed against a person more 
closely united to the sinner: thus he sins more 
grievously who strikes his father than one who 
strikes a stranger. Now according to 1 Cor. 
vi. 18, He that committeth jornication sinneth 
against his own body, which is most intimately 
connected with a man. Therefore it seems that 
fornication is the most grievous of sins. 

Obj. 3. Further, the greater a good is, the 
graver would seem to be the sin committed 
against it. Now tlic sin of fornication is seem- 
ingly oppo'^ecl to the good of the whole huma!^' 
race, as appears from what was said itt ffld' 
foregoing Article. It is also against Christ, 
according to I Cor. vi. 15, Shall / . . . take 
the members of Christ, and make them the 
members of a harlot? Therefore fornication 
is the most grievous of sins. 
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On the contrary, Gregory says (Moral. 
xxxiii. 12) that the sins of the flesh are less 
grievous than spiritual sins. 

I answer that, The gravity of a sin may be 
measured in two ways, first with regard to the 
sin in itself, secondly with regard to some 
accident. The gravity of a sin is measured 
with regard to the sin itself, by reason of its 
species, which is determined according to the 
good to which that sin is opposed. Now forni- 
cation is contrary to the good of the child to 
be born. ^Yherefore it is a graver sin, as to 
its species, than those sins which are contrary 
to external goods, such as theft and the like; 
while it is less grievous than those which are 
directly against God, and sins that are in- 
jurious to the life of one already born, such 
as murder. 

Reply Ob']. 1. The sensual pleasure that 
aggravates a sin is that which is in the incli- 
nation of the will. But the sensual pleasure 
that is in the sensitive appetite, lessens sin, 
because a sin is the less grievous according as 
it is committed under the impulse of a greater 
passion. It is in this way that the greatest 
sensual pleasure is in fornication. Hence Au- 
gustine says (De Agone Christiano)* that of 
all a Christians conflicts, the most difficult 
combats are those of chastity; wherein the 
fight is a daily one, but victory rare: and 
Isidore declares (De Sttni. Bono ii. 39) that 
mankind is subjected to the devil by carnal 
lust more than by anything else, because, to 
wit, the vehemence of this passion is more 
difficult to overcome. 

Reply Obj. 2. The fornicator is said to 
sin against his own body, not merely because 
the pleasure of fornication is consummated in 
the flesh, which is also the case in gluttony, 
but also because he acts against the good of 
his own body by an undue resolution and 
defilement thereof, and an undue association 
with another. Nor does it follow from this 
that fornication is the most grievous sin, be- 
cause in man reason is of greater value than 
the body, wherefore if there be a sin more 
opposed to reason, it will be more grievous. 

Reply Obj. 3. The sin of fornication is 
contrary to the good of the human race, in 
so far as it is prejudicial to the individual 
begetting of the one man that may be born. 
Now one who is already an actual member 
of the human species attains to the perfection 
of the species more than one who is a man 
potentially, and from this point of view mur- 
der is a more grievous sin than fornication 
and every kind of lust, through being more 
opposed to the good of the human species. 
Again, a Divine good is greater than the good 
of the human race: and therefore tho.se sins 
* Serin, ccxciii (ccl, dc Temp ) . see Appendix to ' 


also that are against God are more grievous. 
Moreover, fornication is a sin against God, 
not directly as though the fornicator intended 
to offend God, but consequently, in the same 
way as all mortal sins. .Ynd just as the mem- 
bers of our body are Christ’s members, so 
too, our spirit is one with Christ, according to 
1 Cor. vi. 1 7, ffe who is joined to the Lord is 
one spirit. Wherefore also spiritual sins are 
more against Christ than fornication is. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether There Can Be Mortal Sin 
in Touches and Kisses? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that there is 
no mortal sin in touches and kisses. For the 
Apostle says (Eph. v. 3) : Fornication and all 
uncleanness, or covetousness, let 'it not so 
much as be named among you, as becometh 
saints, then he adds: Or obscenity (which a 
gloss refers to “kissing and fondling’’), or 
foolish talking (as “soft speeches”), or scur- 
rility (which “fools call geniality — i.e. jocu- 
larity’’), and afterw'ards he continues (verse 
S) : For know ye this and understand that no 
fornicator, or unclean, or covetous person 
( which is the serving of idols ), hath inheri- 
tance in the kingdom of Christ and of God, 
thus making no further mention of obscenity, 
as neither of foolish talking or scurrility. 
Therefore these are not mortal sins. 

Obj. 2. Further, fornication is stated to be 
a mortal sin as being prejudicial to the good 
of the future child’s begetting and upbringing. 
But these are not affected by kisses and 
touches or blandishments. Therefore there is 
no mortal sin in these. 

Obj. 3, Further, things that are mortal sins 
in themselves can never be good actions. Yet 
kisses, touches, and the like can be done some- 
times wdthout sin. Therefore they are not 
mortal sins in themselves. 

On the contrary, A lustful look is less than 
a touch, a caress or a kiss. But according to 
Matth. V. 28, Whosoever shall look on a wo- 
man to lust after her hath already committed 
adultery w'lth her in his heart. Much more 
therefore are lustful kisses and other like 
things mortal sins. 

Further, Cyprian says (Ad Pompon., de 
Virgin., Ep. Ixii), By their very intercourse, 
their blandishments, their converse, their em- 
braces, those who are associated in a sleep 
that knows neither honor nor shame, acknowl- 
edge their disgrace and crime. Therefore by 
doing these things a man is guilty of a crime, 
that is, of mortal sin. 

/ answer that, A thing is said to be a mortal 
Augustine’s works. 
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sin in two ways. First, by reason of its spe- 
cies, and in this way a kiss, caress, or touch 
does not, of its very nature, imply a mortal 
sin, for it is possible to do such things without 
lustful pleasure, either as being the custom of 
one’s country, or on account of some obliga- 
tion or reasonable cause. Secondly, a thing 
is said to be a mortal sin by reason of its 
cause: thus he who gives an alms, in order to 
lead someone into heresy, sins mortally on 
account of his corrupt intention. Now it has 
been stated above (I-II, Q. 74, A. 8), that it 
is a mortal sin not only to consent to the 
act, but also to the delectation of a mortal 
sin. Wherefore since fornication is a mor- 
tal sin, and much more so the other kinds 
of lust, it follows that in such like sins 
not only consent to the act but also consent 
to the pleasure is a mortal sin. Consequently, 
when these kisses and caresses are done for 
this delectation, it follows that they are mor- 
tal sins, and only in this way are they said to 
be lustful. Therefore in so far as they are 
lustful, they are mortal sins. 

Reply Ob). 1. The Apostle makes no further 
mention of these three because they are not 
sinful except as directed to those that he had 
mentioned before. 

Reply Ob). 2. Although kisses and touches 
do not by their very nature hinder the good 
of the human offspring, they proceed from 
lust, which is the source of this hindrance: 
and on this account they are mortally sinful. 

Reply Obj. 3. This argument proves that 
such things are not mortal sins in their species. 

FIFTH ARTICLE 

Whefher Noerumol Pollution Is a Mortal Sin? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that nocturnal 
pollution is a sin. For the same things are 
the matter of merit and demerit. Now a man 
may merit while he sleeps, as was the case 
with Solomon, w'ho while asleep obtained the 
gift of wisdom from the Lord (3 Kings iii, 
2 Par. i) . Therefore a man may demerit while 
asleep; and thus nocturnal pollution would 
seem to be a sin. 

Obj. 2. Further, whoever has the use of 
reason can sin. Now a man has the use of 
reason while asleep, since in our sleep we 
frequently discuss matters, choose this rather 
than that, consenting to one thing, or dissent- 
ing to another. Therefore one may sin while 
asleep, so that nocturnal pollution is not pre- 
vented by sleep from being a sin, seeing that 
it is a sin according to its genus. 

Obj. 3. Further, it is useless to reprove and 
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instruct one who cannot act according to or 
against reason. Now man, while asleep, is in- 
structed and reproved by God, according to 
Job xxxiii. IS, 16, By a dream in a vision by 
night, -when deep sleep is wont to lay hold oj 
tnen.* . . . Then He openeth the ears of men, 
and teaching instructeth them in what they 
arc to learn. Therefore a man, while asleep, 
can act according to or against Iris reason, and 
this is to do good or .sinful actions, and thus 
it seems that nocturnal pollution is a sin. 

On the contrary, Augustine says f Gen. ad 
lit. xii. 15) : When the same image that comes 
into the mind oj a speaker presents itself to 
the mind oj the sleeper, so that the latter is 
unable to distinguish the imaginary from the 
real union oj bodies, the flesh is at once 
moved, with the result that usually follows 
suck motions; and yet there is as little sin in 
this as there is in speaking and therefore 
thinking about stick things while one is awake. 

I answer that, Nocturnal pollution may be 
considered in two ways. First, in itself ; and 
thus it has not the character of a sin. For 
every sin depends on the judgment of reason, 
since even the first movement of the sensual- 
ity has nothing sinful in it, except in so far as 
it can be suppressed by reason ; wherefore in 
the absence of reason’s judgment, there is no 
sin in it. Now during sleep reason has not a 
free judgment. For there is no one who while 
sleeping does not regard some of the images 
formed by his imagination as though they 
were real, as stated above in the First Part 
(Q. 84, A. 8, ad 2). Wherefore what a man 
does while he sleeps and is deprived of rea- 
son's judgment, is not imputed to him as a 
sin, as neither are the actions of a maniac or 
an imbecile. 

Secondly, nocturnal pollution may be con- 
sidered with reference to its cause. This may 
be threefold. One is a bodily cause. For when 
there is excess of seminal humor in the body, 
or when the humor is disintegrated either 
through overheating of the body or some other 
disturbance, the sleeper dreams things that 
are connected with the discharge of this ex- 
cessive or disintegrated humor : the same 
thing happens when nature is cumbered with 
other superfluities, so that phantasms relating 
to the discharge of those superfluities are 
formed in the imagination. .Accordingly if 
this excess of humor be clue to a sinful cause 
(for instance excessive eating or drinking), 
nocturnal pollution has the character of sin 
from its cause : whereas if the excess or dis- 
integration of these superfluities be not due 
to a sinful cause, nocturnal pollution is not 
sinful, neither in itself nor in its cause. 


* Vulg., — ll'Iicn deep sleep fallcth upon men. S. Thomas is apparently quoting from niemorv. as the passage 
is given correctly above, Q. 95, A. 6, Oh; 1. 
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A second cause of nocturnal pollution is on 
the part of the soul and the inner man : for 
instance when it happens to the sleeper on 
account of some previous thought. For the 
thought which preceded while he was awake, 
is sometimes purely speculative, for instance 
when one thinks about the sins of the flesh for 
the purpose of discussion ; while sometimes it 
is accompanied by a certain emotion either 
of concupiscence or of abhorrence. Xow noc- 
turnal pollution is more apt to arise from 
thinking about carnal sins with concupiscence 
for such pleasures, because this leaves its 
trace and inclination in the soul, so that the 
sleeper is more easily led in his imagination 
to consent to act> productive of pollution. In 
this sense the Fhilosopher says (Ethic, i. 13) 
that in so jar as certain movements in some 
degree pass from the waking state to the state 
of sleep, the dreams oj good men are better 
than those oj any other people: and Augustine 
says ( Gen. ad lit. xii. loc. at.) that even dur- 
ing sleep, the soul may have conspicuous merit 
on account oj its good disposition. Thus it is 
evident that nocturnal pollution may be sin- 
ful on the part of its cause. On the other 
hand, it may happen that nocturnal pollution 
ensues after thoughts about carnal acts, 
though they were speculative, or accompanied 
by abhorrence, and then it is not sinful, nei- 
ther in itself nor in its cause. 

The third cause is spiritual and external ; 
for instance when by the work of a devil the 
sleeper’s phantasms are disturbed so as to 
induce the aforesaid result. Sometimes this is 
associated vrith a previous sin, namely the 
neglect to guard against the wiles of the devil. 
Hence the words o' the hymn at even ; 

Our enemy repress, that so 

Our boihes no uncleanness know.* 

On the other hand, this may occur without 
any fault on man’s part, and through the 
wickedness of the devil alone. Thus we read 
in the CoUationes Patrum (Coll, xxii, 6) of a 
man who was ever wont to suffer from noc- 
■ urnal pollution on festivals, and that the devil 
Drought thi-. about in order to prevent him 
from receiving Holy Communion. Hence it is 
manifest that nocturnal pollution is never a 
sin, but is sometimes the result of a previous 
sin. 

Reply Ob '], 1, Solomon did not merit to re- 
ceive wisdom from God while be was asleep. 
He received it in token of his previous desire. 
It is for this reason that his petition is stated 
to have been pleasing to God (3 Kings iii. 10), 
as Augustine observes ( Gen. ad lit. xii, loc. cit.). 

Reply Oh). 2. The use of reason is more or 
less hindered in sleep, according as the inner 
* Trar.bl \\K R,. Blount t .Append, drat ad can. 
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sensitive powers are more or less overcome 
by sleep, on account of the violence or atten- 
uation of the evaporations. Nevertheless it is 
always hindered somewhat, so as to be unable 
to elicit a judgment altogether free, as stated 
in the First Part (loc. cit.). Therefore what 
it does then is not imputed to it as a sin. 

Reply Obj. 3. Reason’s apprehension is not 
hindered during sleep to the same extent as its 
judgment, for this is accomplished by reason 
turning to sensible objects, which are the first 
principles of human thought. Hence nothing 
hinders man’s reason during sleep from ap- 
prehending anew something arising out of the 
traces left by his previous thoughts and phan- 
tasms presented to him, or again through Di- 
vine revelation, or the interference of a good 
or bad angel. 

SIXTH ARTICLE 

Whether Seduction Should Be Reckoned 
a Species of Lust? 

We proceed thus to the Sixth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that seduction 
should not be reckoned a species of lust. For 
seduction denotes the unlawful violation of a 
virgin, according to the Decretals (XXXVI, 
qu. If). But this may occur between an un- 
married man and an unmarried woman, which 
pertains to fornication. Therefore seduction 
should not be reckoned a species of lust, dis- 
tinct from fornication. 

Obj. 2. Further, Ambrose says (De Patri- 
arch.) Let no man be deluded by human 
laivs : all seduction is adultery. Now a species 
is not contained under another that is differen- 
tiated in opposition to it. Therefore since 
adultery is a species of lust, it seems that se- 
duction should not be reckoned a species of 
lust. 

Obj. 3. Further, to do a person an injury 
would seem to pertain to injustice rather than 
to lust. Now the seducer does an injury to 
another, namely the violated maiden’s father, 
who can take the injury as personal to him- 
self,^ and sue the seducer for damages. There- 
fore seduction should not be reckoned a spe- 
cies of lust. 

On the contrary. Seduction consists prop- 
erly in the venereal act whereby a virgin is 
violated. Therefore, since lust is properly 
about venereal actions, it would seem that se- 
duction is a species of lust. 

/ answer that, When the matter of a vice 
has a special deformity, we must reckon it to 
be a determinate species of that vice. Now 
lust is a sin concerned with venereal matter, 
as stated above (Q. 153, A. 1). And a special 
deformity attaches to the violation of a virgin 
Le.v ilia. t Pf Al’rahani i. 4 §Gi;ili;in, /nr cil 
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who is under her father’s care : both on the 
part of the maid, who through being violated 
without any previous compact of marriage is 
both hindered from contracting a lawful mar- 
riage and is put on the road to a wanton life 
from which she -was withheld lest she should 
lose the seal of virginity: and on the part of 
the father, w’ho is her guardian, according to 
Ecclus. xlii. 11 , Keep a sure watch over a 
shameless daughter, lest at any time she make 
thee become a laughing-stock to thy enemies. 
Therefore it is evident that seduction which 
denotes the unlawful violation of a virgin, 
while still under the guardianship of her par- 
ents, is a determinate species of lust. 

Reply Obj. 1. Although a virgin is free 
from the bond of marriage, she is not free 
from her father’s power. Moreover, the seal 
of virginity is a special obstacle to the inter- 
course of fornication, in that it should he re- 
moved by marriage only. Hence seduction is 
not simple fornication, since the latter is in- 
tercourse with harlots, women, namely, who 
are no longer virgins, as a gloss observes on 
2 Cor. xiij And have not done penance for the 
uncleanness and fornication, etc. 

Reply Obj. 2. Ambrose here takes seduction 
in another sense, as applicaide in a general 
way to any sin of lust. Wherefore seduction, 
in the words quoted, signifies the intercourse 
between a married man and any woman other 
'than his wife. This is clear from his adding: 
Nor is it lawful for the husband to do what 
the wife may not. In this sense, too, we are 
to understand the words of Num. v, 13 : If 
(Vulg. , — But ) the adultery is secret, and can- 
not be provided by witnesses, because she was 
not found in adultery (stupro). 

Reply Obj. 3. Nothing prevents a sin from 
having a greater deformity through being 
united to another sin. Now the sin of lust 
obtains a greater deformity from the sin of 
injustice, because the concupiscence would 
seem to be more inordinate, seeing that it re- 
frains not from the pleasurable object so that 
it may avoid an injustice. In fact a twofold 
injustice attaches to it. One is on the part 
of the virgin, who, though not violated by 
force, is nevertheless seduced, and thus the se- 
ducer is bound to compensation. Hence it is 
written (Exod. xxii. 16, 17) : If a man seduce 
a virgin not yet espoused, and lie with her, 
he shall endow her and have her to wife. If 
the maid’s father will not give her to him, he 
shall give money according to the dowry, 
which virgins are wo7it to receive. The other 
injury is done to the maid’s father: wherefore 
fte seducer is boimd by the Law to a penalty 
in his regard. For it is written (Deut. xxii. 
28, 29) : If a man find a damsel that is a vir- 
*QQ. ill Dcut., qu. xxxiv. 
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gin, who is not espoused, and taking her, lie 
with her, and the matter come to judg^nent : 
he that lay with her shall give to the father of 
the maid fifty sides of silver, and shall have 
her to wife, and because he hath humbled her, 
he may not put her away all the days of his 
life: and this, lest he should prove to have 
married her in mockery, as Augustine observes.* 

SEVENTH ARTICLE 

Whether Rape Is a Species of Lust, 

Distinct from Seduction? 

We proceed thus to the Seventh Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that rape is not 
a species of lust, distinct from seduction. For 
Isidore says (Etym. v. 26) that seduction 
(stupruni), or rape, properly speaking, is un- 
lawful intercourse, and takes its name from its 
causing corruption : wherefore he that is guilty 
of rape is a seducer. Therefore it seems that 
rape should not be reckoned a species of lust 
distinct from seduction. 

Obj. 2. Further, rape, apparently, implies 
violence. For it is stated in the Decretals 
(XXXVI, qu. l)t that rape is committed 
when a maid is taken away by force from 
her father’s house that after being violated 
she may be taken to wife. But the employ- 
ment of force is accidental to lust, for this es- 
sentially regards the pleasure of intercourse. 
Therefore it seems that rape should not be 
reckoned a determinate species of lust. 

Obj. 3. Further, the sin of lust is curbed 
by marriage: for it is written (1 Cor. vii. 2) ; 
For fear of fornication, let every mail have 
his own wife. Now rape is an obstacle to sub- 
sequent marriage, for it was enacted in the 
council of Meaux: We decree that those who 
are guilty of rape, or of abducting or seducing 
women, should not have those women in mar- 
riage, although they should have subsequently 
married them with the consent of their par- 
ents. Therefore rape is not a determinate spe- 
cies of lust distinct from seduction. 

Obj. 4. Further, a man may have knowledge 
of his newly married wife without committing 
a sin of lust. Yet he may commit rape if he 
take her away by force from her parents’ 
house, and have carnal knowledge of her. 
Therefore rape should not be reckoned a de- 
terminate species of lust. 

On the contrary. Rape is unlawful sexual 
intercourse, as Isidore states (loc. cit.). Biifi 
this pertains to the sin of lust. Therefore rapdb 
is a species of lust. 

I ansiocr that, Rape, in the sense in which 
we speak of it now, is a species of lust: and 
sometimes it coincides with seduction ; some- 
t Append. Gi at. ad can. Lex ilia. 
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times there is rape without seduction, and 
sometimes seduction without rape. 

They coincide when a man employs force in 
order unlawfully to violate a virgin. This 
force is employed sometimes both towards the 
virgin and towards her father ; and sometimes 
towards the father and not to the virgin, for 
instance if she allous hezself to be taken away 
by force from her father's house. Again, the 
force employed in rape differs in another way, 
because sometimes a maid is taken away by 
force from her parents’ house, and is forcibly 
violated; while sometimes, though taken away 
by force, she is not forcibly violated, but of 
her own consent, -whether by act of fornica- 
tion or by the act of marriage: for the condi- 
tions of rape remain no matter how force is 
employed. 

There is rape "without seduction if a man 
abduct a wudow or one who is not a virgin. 
Hence Pope Symmachus says* IVe abhor ab- 
ductors whether of widows or of virgins on 
account of the heinousness of their crime. 

There is seduction without rape -when a 
man, without employing force, violates a vir- 
gin unlawfully. 

Reply Obj. 1. Since rape frequently coin- 
cides with seduction, the one is sometimes 
used to signify the other. 

Reply Ob'], 2. The employment of force 
would seem to arise from the greatness of con- 
cupiscence. the result being that a man does 
not fear to endanger himself by offering 
violence. 

Reply Ob). 3. The rape of a maiden who is 
promised in marriage is to be judged differ- 
ently from that of one w'ho is not so promised. 
For one wTo is promised in marriage must be 
restored to her betrothed, who has a right to 
her in virtue of their betrothal : whereas one 
that is not promised to another must first of 
all be restored to her father’s care, ar.d then 
the abductor may lawfully marry her with her 
parents’ consent. Otherwise the marriage is 
unlawful, since whosoever steals a thing he is 
bounrl to restore it. Xevertheless rape does 
not dissolve a marriage already contracted, 
although it is an impediment to its being con- 
tracted. .\s to the decree of the council in 
question, it -^vas made in abhorrence of this 
crime, and has been abrogated. Wherefore 
Jerome t declares the contrary: Three kinds 
of lawful marriage, says he, are mentioned in 
Holy Writ. The first is that of a chaste maiden 
given away lawfully in her maidenhood to a 
man. The second is when a man finds a maiden 
in the city, and by force has carnal knowledge 
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of her. If the father be willing, the man shall 
endow her according to the father’s estimate, 
and shall pay the price of her purify.! The 
third is, when the. maiden is taken away from 
^uch a man, and is given to another at the 
father’s will. 

We may also take this decree to refer to 
those wTo are promised to others in marriage, 
especially if the betrothal be expressed by 
w'ords in the present tense. 

Reply Ob). 4. The man who is just married 
has. in virtue of the betrothal, a certain right 
in her: w’herefore. although he sins by using 
violence, he is not guilty of the crime of rape. 
Hence Pope Gelasius says:§ This law of by- 
gone riders stated that rape laas committed 
'when a maiden, with regard to whose marriage 
nothing had so far been decided, was taken 
away by force. 

EIGHTH ARTICLE 

Whether Adultery Is a Determinate Species of Lust, 
Distinct from the Other Species? 

ITc proceed thus to the Eighth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that adultery 
is not a determinate species of lust, distinct 
from the other species. For adultery takes 
its name from a man having intercourse with 
a 'woman 'who is not his own (ad alteram), 
according to a gloss U on Exod. xx, 14. Now 
a woman who is not one’s own may be of 
various conditions, namely either a virgin, or 
under her father’s care, or a harlot, or of any 
other description. Therefore it seems that 
adultery is not a species of lust distinct from 
the others. 

Ob). 2. Further, Jerome says;** It matters 
not for 'what reason a man behaves as one de- 
mented. Hence Sixtus the P ythagorean says 
in his Maxims: He that is insatiable of his 
wife is an adulterer, and in like manner one 
who is over enamored of any wmman. Now 
every kind of lust includes a too ardent love. 
Therefore adultery is in every kind of lust: 
and consequently it should not be reckoned 
a species of lust. 

Obj. 3. Further, where there is the same 
kind of deformity, there would seem to be 
the same species of sin. Now, apparently, 
there is the same kind of deformity in seduc- 
tion and adultery: since in either case a wo- 
man is violated who is under another person’s 
authority. Therefore adultery is not a deter- 
minate species of lust, distinct from the 
others. 

On the contrary, Pope Leott says that 


* ^P- V, ad Ctesarium Cf. can. Raptnres, xxxvi, qu. 2, t The quotation is from Can. Tria. xxxvi, qu. 2, 
t V.k xxii. 23-29. § Can. Lex ilta, xxvii, qu. 2; xxxvi, qu. 1. ^ S. Augustine (Senn. li [de Divers. 

Ixin] 13). Contra jovin i. ft S Augustine, De Bono Conjug. iv. Cf. Append. Grat. ad can. llle 

auteui. xxxii, qu, 5, 
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adultery is sexual intercourse with another 
man or woman in contravention of the mar- 
riage compact, whether through the impulse 
of one’s own lust, or with the consent of the 
other party. Now this implies a special de- 
formity of lust. Therefore adultery is a deter- 
minate species of lust. 

I answer that, Adultery, as its name implies, 
is access to another’s marriage-bed* (ad ali- 
enum torum). By so doing a man is guilty of 
a twofold offense against chastity and the 
good of human procreation. First, by acces- 
sion to a woman who is not joined to him in 
marriage, which is contrary to the good of the 
upbringing of his own children. Secondly, by 
accession to a woman who is united to another 
in marriage, and thus he hinders the good of 
another’s children. The same applies to the 
married woman who is corrupted by adultery. 
Wherefore it is written (Eccius. xxiii. 32, 33) : 
Every woman . . . that leaveth her husband 
. . . shall be guilty of sin. For first she hath 
been unfaithful to the law of the Most High 
(since there it is commanded: Thou shalt not 
commit adultery) ; and secondly, she hath of- 
fended against her husband, by making it un- 
certain that the children are his: thirdly, she 
hath fornicated in adultery, and hath gotten 
children of another man, which is contrary to 
the good of her offspring. The first of these, 
however, is common to all mortal sins, while 
the two others belong especially to the deform- 
ity of adultery. Hence it is manifest that 
adultery is a determinate species of lust, 
through having a special deformity in venereal 
acts. 

Reply Ob']. 1. If a married man has inter- 
course with another woman, his sin may be 
denominated either with regard to him, and 
thus it is always adultery, since his action is 
contrary to the fidelity of marriage, or with 
regard to the woman Avith whom he has inter- 
course; and thus sometimes it is adultery, as 
when a married man has intercourse rvith an- 
other’s wife; and sometimes it has the charac- 
ter of seduction, or of some other sin, accord- 
ing to various conditions affecting the woman 
with whom he has intercourse ; and it has been 
stated above (A. 1) that the species of lust 
correspond to the various conditions of women. 

Reply Ob']. 2. Matrimony is specially or- 
dained for the good of human offspring, as 
stated above (A. 2). But adultery is specially 
opposed to matrimony, in the point of break- 
ing the marriage faith which is due between 
husband and wife. And since the man who is 
too ardent a lover of his wife acts counter to 
the good of marriage if he use her indecently, 
although he be not unfaithful, he may in a 

* Append. Gratian, loc. cit., qu. 1 

t Inccsliis is equivalent to in-castiis^unchaste. 


sense be called an adulterer; and even more 
so than he that is too ardent a lover of another 
woman. 

Reply Obj. 3. The wife is under her hus- 
band’s authority, as united to him in mar- 
riage: whereas the maid is under her father’s 
authority, as one who is to be married by that 
authority. Hence the sin of adultery is con- 
trary to the good of marriage in one way, and 
the sin of seduction in another ; wherefore 
they are reckoned to differ specifically. Of 
other matters concerning adultery we shall 
speak in the Third Part,t when we treat of 
matrimony. 

NINTH ARTICLE 

Whether Incest Is a Determinate Species of Lust? 

We proceed thus to the Ninth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that incest is 
not a determinate species of lust. For incest! 
takes its name from being a privation of 
chastity. But all kinds of lust are opposed to 
chastity. Therefore it seems that incest is not 
a species of lust, but is lust itself in general. 

Obj. 2. Further, it is stated in the Decretals 
(XXXVI, qu. 1),§ that incest is intercourse 
between a man and a woman related by con- 
sanguinity or affinity. Now affinity differs 
from consanguinity. Therefore it is not one 
but several species of lust. 

Obj. 3. Further, that which does not, of 
itself, imply a deformity, does not constitute 
a determinate species of vice. But intercourse 
between those who are related by consanguin- 
ity or affinity does not. of itself, contain any 
deformity, else it would never have been law- 
ful. Therefore incest is not a determinate spe- 
cies of lust. 

On the contrary. The species of lust are 
distinguished according to the various condi- 
tions of w’omen with whom a man has unlaw- 
ful intercourse. Now incest implies a special 
condition on the part of the woman, because 
it is unlawful intercourse with a woman re- 
lated by consanguinity or affinity as stated 
(Obj. 2). Therefore incest is a determinate 
species of lust. 

I answer that, As stated above (AA. 1, 6) 
wherever we find something incompatible with 
the right use of venereal actions, there must 
needs be a determinate species of lust. Now 
sexual intercour.-;e with women related by con- 
sanguinity or affinity is unbecoming to venereal 
union on three counts. First, because man 
naturally owes a certain respect to his parents 
and therefore to his other blood relations, who 
are descended in near degree from the same 
parents: so much so indeed that among the 

t Cf. Suppl.. Q. SB. A. 3 ; QQ. 60, 62. 

§ Append. Grat. ad can. Lex ilia. 
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ancients, as Valerius IMaxiinus relates," it was blood, for instance between parents and chil- 
not deemed right for a son to bathe with his dren who are directly and immediately related 
father, lest they should see one another naked. to one another, since children naturalh’ owe 
Now from what has been said (Q. 142, A. 4: their parents honor. Hence the Philosopher 
Q. 151, 4), it is evident that in venereal instances a horse (Dc animal, ix, 47) which 

acts there i' a certain shamefulness inconsis- covered its own mother by mistake and threw 
tent with respect, wherefore men are ashamed itself over a precipice as though horrified at 
of them. Wherefore it is unseemly that such what it had done, because some animals even 
persons should be united in venereal inter- have a natural respect for those that have be- 
course. This reason seems to be indicated gotten them. There is not the same essential 
(Levit. xviii. 7 ) where we read : She is thy unbecomingness attaching to other persons 
mother, thou shalt not uncover her nakedness, who are related to one another not directly but 
and the same is expressed further on with re- through their parents: and, as to this, bcconi- 
gard to others. ingness or unbecomingness varies according to 

The second reason is because blood relations custom, and human or Divine law: because, 
must need.s live in close touch with one an- as stated above (A. 2), sexual intercourse, be- 
other. Wherefore if they were not debarred ing directed to the common good, is subject 
from venereal union, opportunities r f venereal to law. Wherefore, as Augustine says ( Dc 
intercourse would be very frequent and thus Civ. Dei xv. 16), whereas the union oj broth- 
men's minds would be enervated by lust, ers and sisters goes back to olden times, it be- 
Hence in the Old Lawf the prohibition was came all the more worthy of condemnation 
apparently directed specially to those persons when religion forbade it. 
who must needs live together. 

The third reason is. because this would hin- tenth article 

der a man from having many friends; since whether Socrilege Can Be a Species of Lust? 
through a man taking a stranger to wife, all 

his wife's relations are united to him by a We proceed thus to the Tenth Article : — 

special kind of friendship, as though they Objection 1. It would seem that sacrilege 

were of the same blood as himself. Wherefore cannot be a species of lust. For the same spe- 
Augustine says (De Civ. Dei. xv. 16): The cies is not contained under different genera 
demands of charity are most perfectly satis- that are not subalternated to one another. 
fied by men uniting together in the bonds that Xow sacrilege is a species of irreligion, as 
the various tics of friendship require, so that stated above (Q. 99, A. 2). Therefore sacri- 
they may live together in a useful and beconi- lege cannot be reckoned a species of lust. 
ing amity; nor should one man have many Obj. 2. Further, the Decretals (XXX\T. 
relationships in one, but each should have one. qu. l),t do not place sacrilege among other 
Aristotle adds another reason (2 Polit. ii) ; sins which are reckoned species of lust. There- 
for since it is natural that a man should have a fore it would seem not to be a species of lust, 

liking for a woman of his kindred, if to this Obj. 3. Further, something derogatory to a 
be added the lo\'e that has its origin in ve- sacred thing may be done by the other kinds 
nereal intercourse, his love would be too ar- of vice, as well as by lust. But sacrilege is 
dent and would become a very great incentive not reckoned a species of gluttony, or of any 
to lust : and this is contrary to chastity. Hence other similar vice. Therefore neither should 
it is evident that incest is a determinate spe- it be reckoned a species of lust, 
cies of lust. On the contrary, Augustine says (De Civ. 

Reply Obj. 1. Unlawful intercourse between Dei xv. 16) that if it is wicked, through cov- 
persons related to one another would be most etousness, to go beyond one’s earthly bounds, 
prejudicial to chastity, both on account of how much more wicked is it through venereal 
the opportunities it affords, and because of the lust to transgress the bounds of morals! Now 
excessive ardor of love, as stated in the Article, to. go beyond one’s earthly bounds in sacred 
Wherefore the unlawful intercourse between matters is a sin of sacrilege. Therefore it is 
such persons is called incest antonomastically. likewise a sin of sacrilege to overthrow the 
Reply Obj. 2. Persons are related by affin- bounds of morals through venereal desire in 
ity through one w’ho is related by consanguin- sacred matters. But venereal desire pertains 
ity ; and therefore since the one depends on to lust. Therefore sacrilege is a species of lust, 
the other, consanguinity and affinity entail / awjwer 7/mU As stated above fl-IT, Q. 18, 
the same kind of unljecomingness. AA. 6, 7), the act of a virtue or vice, that is 

Reply Obj. 3. There is something essentially directed to the end of another virtue or vice, 
unbecoming and contrary to natural reason in assumes the latter’s species: thus, theft corn- 
sexual intercourse between persons related by mitted for the sake of adultery, passes into 
* Diet Fact. Memor. ii. 1 f Levit. xviii. t Append. Grat. ad can. Le.v ilia. 
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the species of adultery. Now it is evident 
that as Augustine states (De Virgin. 8), the 
observance of chastity, by being directed to 
the worship of God, becomes an act of religion, 
as in the case of those who vow and keep 
chastity. Wherefore it is manifest that lust 
also, by violating something pertaining to the 
worship of God, belongs to the species of 
sacrilege : and in this way sacrilege may be 
accounted a species of lust. 

Reply Obj. 1. Lust, by being directed to 
another vice as its end, becomes a species of 
that vice; and so a species of lust may be also 
a species of irreligion, as of a higher genus. 

Reply Obj. 2. The enumeration referred to, 
includes those sins which are species of lust 
by their very nature: whereas sacrilege is a 
species of lust in so far as it is directed to an- 
other vice as its end, and may coincide with 
the various species of lust. For unlawdul inter- 
course between persons mutually united by 
spiritual relationship, is a sacrilege after the 
manner of incest. Intercourse with a virgin 
consecrated to God, inasmuch as she is the 
spouse of Christ, is sacrilege resembling adul- 
tery. If the maiden be under her father’s 
authority, it will be spiritual seduction ; and 
if force be employed it will be spiritual rape, 
which kind of rape even the civil law punishes 
more severely than others. Thus the Emperor 
Justinian says*: If any man dare, I will not 
say to rape, but even to tempt a consecrated 
virgin with a view to marriage, he shall be 
liable to capital punishment. 

Reply Obj. 3. Sacrilege is committed on a 
consecrated thing. Now a consecrated thing 
is either a consecrated person, who is desired 
for sexual intercourse, and thus it is a kind of 
lust, or it is desired for possession, and thus 
it is a kind of injustice. Sacrilege may also 
come under the head of anger, for instance, if 
through anger an injury be done to a conse- 
crated person. Again, one may commit a sacri- 
lege by partaking gluttonously of sacred food. 
Nevertheless, sacrilege is ascribed more spe- 
cially to lust which is opposed to chastity for 
the observance of which certain persons are 
specially consecrated. 

ELEVENTH ARTICLE 

Wkether the Unnatural Vice Is a Species of Lust? 

We proceed thus to the Eleventh Article:— 

Objection 1. It would seem that the un- 
natural vice is not a species of lust. For no 
mention of the vice against nature is made in 
the enumeration given above (A. 1, Obj. 1). 
Therefore it is not a species of lust. 

Obj. 2. Further, lust is contrary to virtue; 
and so it is comprised under vice. But the 

* Cod. i, iii, de Episc. ct Clcr. 5. 


unnatural vice is comprised not under vice, 
but under bestiality, according to the Philoso- 
pher (Ethic, vii. 5). Therefore the unnatural 
vice is not a species of lust. 

Obj. 3. Further, lust regards acts directed 
to human generation, as stated above (Q. 153, 
A. 2) : Whereas the unnatural vice concerns 
acts from which generation cannot follow. 
Therefore the unnatural vice is not a species 
of lust. 

On the contrary, It is reckoned together 
with the other species of lust (2 Cor. xii. 21) 
where we read; And have not done penance 
jor the imcleanncss, and fornication, and las- 
civiousness, where a gloss says: Lascivious- 
ness, i.e., unnatural lust. 

I answer that, As stated above (AA. 6, 9) 
wherever there occurs a special kind of de- 
formity whereby the venereal act is rendered 
unbecoming, there is a determinate species of 
lust. This may occur in two ways : First, 
through being contrary to right reason, and 
this is common to all lustful vices ; secondly, 
because, in addition, it is contrary to the nat- 
ural order of the venereal act as becoming to 
the human race : and this is called the unnat- 
ural vice. This may happen in several ways. 
First, by procuring pollution, without any 
copulation, for the sake of venereal pleasure: 
this pertain=! to the sin of uncleanness which 
some call effeminacy. Secondly, by copulation 
with a thing of undue species, and this is 
called bestiality. Thirdly, by copulation with 
an undue sex, male with male, or female with 
female, as the .\postle states (Rom, i, 27) : 
and this is called the vice of sodomy. Fourthly, 
by not observing the natural manner of copu- 
lation, either as to undue means, or as to other 
monstrous and bestial manners of copulation. 

Reply Obj. 1. There we enumerated the 
species of lust that are not contrary to human 
nature: wherefore the unnatural vice was 
omitted. 

Reply Obj. 2. Bestiality differs from vice, 
for the latter is opposed to human virtue by 
a certain excess in the same matter as the 
virtue, and therefore is reducible to the same 
genus. 

Reply Obj. 3. The lustful man intends not 
human generation but venereal pleasures. It 
is possible to have this without those acts from 
which human generation follows; and it is 
that which is sought in the unnatural vice. 


TWELFTH ARTICLE 

*V 

Whether the Unnatural Vice Is the Greatest 

Among the Species of Lust? ' J 


We proceed thus to the Tioeljth Article : — 
Objection 1 . It would seem that the unnat- 
ural vice is not the greatest sin among the 
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species of lust. For the more a sin is contrary 
to charity the graver it is. Now adultery, se- 
duction and rape which are injurious to our 
neighbor are seemingly more contrary to the 
love of our neighbor, than unnatural sins, by 
which no other person is injured. Therefore 
the unnatural sin is not the greatest among 
the species of lust. 

Oh). 2. Further, sins committed against 
God would seem to be the most grievous. Now 
sacrilege is committed directly against God, 
since it is injurious to the Divine worship. 
Therefore sacrilege is a graver .sin than the 
unnatural vice. 

Ob). 3. Further, seemingly, a sin is all the 
more grievous according as we owe a greater 
love to the person against whom that sin is 
committed. N^ow the order of charity requires 
that a man love more those persons who are 
united to him, — and such are those whom he 
defiles by incest, — than persons who are not 
connected with him, and whom in certain 
cases he defiles by the unnatural vice. There- 
fore incest is a graver sin than the unnatural 
vice. 

Obj. 4. Further, if the unnatural vice is 
most grievous, the more it is against nature 
the graver it would seem to be. Now the sin 
of uncleanness or effeminacy would seem to 
be most contrary to nature, since it would 
seem especially in accord with nature that 
agent and patient should be distinct from one 
another. Hence it would follow that unclean- 
ness is the gravest of unnatural vices. But 
this is not true. Therefore unnatural vices are 
not the most grievous among sins of lust. 

On the contrary, Augustine says (De 
adult, conjug.)* that of all these, namely the 
sins belonging to lust, that which is against 
nature is the worst. 

1 answer that, In every genus, worst of all 
is the corruption of the principle on which the 
rest depend. Now the principles of reason are 
those things that are according to nature, be- 
cause reason presupposes things as determined 
by nature, before disposing of other things ac- 
cording as it is fitting. This may be observed 
both in speculative and in practical matters. 
Wherefore just as in speculative matters the 
most grievous and shameful error is that which 
is about things the knowledge of which is nat- 
urally bestowed on man, so in matters of ac- 
tion it is most grave and shameful to act 
against things as determined by nature. There- 
fore, since by the unnatural vices man trans- 
gresses that which has been determined by na- 
ture with regard to the use of venereal actions, 
it follows that in this matter this sin is gravest 
of all. After it comes incest, which, as stated 
* The quotation is from Cap Adulterii, xxxii, qu. 


above (A. 9), is contrary to the natural re- 
spect which we owe persons related to us. 

With regard to the other species of lust they 
imply a transgression merely of that which is 
determined by right reason, on the presuppo- 
sition, however, of natural principles. Now 
it is more against reason to make use of the 
venereal act not only with prejudice to the 
future offspring, but also so as to injure an- 
other person besides. Wherefore simple for 
nication, which is committed without injustice 
to another person, is the least grave among the 
species of lust. Then, it is a greater injustice 
to have intercourse with a woman who is sub- 
ject to another’s authority as regards the act 
of generation, than as regards merely her 
guardianship. Wherefore adultery is more 
grievous than seduction. — And both of these 
are aggravated by the use of violence. Hence 
rape of a virgin is graver than seduction, and 
rape of a wife than adultery. — And all these 
are aggravated by coming under the head of 
sacrilege, as stated above (A. 10, ad 2). 

Reply Obj. 1. Just as the ordering of right 
reason proceeds from man, so the order of 
nature is from God Himself ; wherefore in sins 
contrary to nature, whereby the very order of 
nature is violated, an injury is done to God, 
the Author of nature. Hence Augustine says 
(Conf. iii. 8): Those foul offenses that are 
against nature should be everywhere and at 
ail times detested and punished, such as were 
those of the people of Sodom, which should 
all nations commit, they should all stand 
guilty of the same crime, by the law of God, 
which hath not so made men that they should 
so abuse one another. For even that very in- 
tercourse which should be between God and 
us is violated, when that same nature, of which 
He is the Author, is polluted by the perversity 
of lust. 

Reply Obj. 2. Vices against nature are also 
against God, as stated above (ad 1), and are 
so much more grievous than the depravity of 
sacrilege, as the order impressed on human 
nature is prior to and more firm than any sub- 
sequently established order. 

Reply Obj. 3. The nature of the species is 
more intimately united to each individual, 
than any other individual is. Wherefore sins 
against the specific nature are more grievous. 

Reply Obj 4. Gravity of a sin depends 
more on the abuse of a thing than on the omis- 
sion of the right use. Wherefore among sins 
against nature, the lowest place belongs to the 
sin of uncleanness, which consists in the mere 
omission of copulation with another. While 
the most grievous is the sin of bestiality, be- 
cause use of the due species is not observed. 
Hence a gloss on Gen. xxxvii. 2, He accused 
7. Cf. Augustine, De Bono Conjuqati, viii. 
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his brethren oj a most wicked crime, says that 
they copulated with cattle. After this comes 
the sin of sodomy, because use of the right 
sex is not observed. Lastly comes the sin of 
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not observing the right manner of copulation, 
which is more grievous if the abuse regards 
the vas than if it affects the manner of copu- 
lation in respect of other circumstances. 


CONTINENCE 


QUESTION 155 

Of Continence 

(In Four Articles) 


We must next consider the potential parts of 
temperance ; ( 1 ) continence ; ( 2 ) clemency ; 
(3) modesty. Under the first head we must 
consider continence and incontinence. With 
regard to continence there are four points 
of inquiry: (1) Whether continence is a vir- 
tue ? ( 2 ) What is its matter ? ( 3 ) What is 

its subject? (4) Of its comparison with 
temperance. 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether Continence Is a Virtue? 

IVe proceed thus to the First Article : — 
Objection 1. It would seem that continence 
is not a virtue. For species and genus are not 
co-ordinate members of the same division. 
But continence is co-ordinated with virtue, 
according to the Philosopher (Ethic, vii. 1,9). 
Therefore continence is not a virtue. 

Obj. 2. Further, no one sins by using a vir- 
tue, since, according to .Augustine (De Lib. 
Arb. ii. 18, 19), a virtue is a thing that no one 
makes ill use of. Yet one may sin bj' contain- 
ing oneself : for instance, if one desire to do a 
good, and contain oneself from doing it. There- 
fore continence is not a virtue. 

Obj. 3. Further, no virtue withdraws man 
from that which is lawful, but only from un- 
lawful things: for a gloss on Gal. v. 23, Faith, 
modesty, etc., says that bv continence a man 
refrains even from things that are lawful. 
Therefore continence is not a virtue. 

On the contrary. Every praiseworthy habit 
would seem to be a virtue. Now' such is con- 
tinence, for Andronicus says'*' that continence 
is a habit iinconqiicrcd by pleasure. Therefore 
continence is a virtue, 

I answer that, The word continence is taken 
by various people in two ways. For some 
understand continence to denote abstention 
from all venereal pleasure : thus the .Apostle 
joins continence to chastity (Gal. v. 23). In 
this sense perfect continence is virginity in the 
first place, and widowhood in the second. 
Wherefore the same applies to continence un- 
derstood thus, as to virginity which we have 
* Dc AJfcctibus. 


Stated above (Q. 152, A. 3) to be a virtue. 
Others, however, understand continence as 
signifying that whereby a man resists evil de- 
sires, which in him are vehement. In this 
sense the Philosopher takes continence ( Ethic. 
vii. 7), and thus also it is used in the Confer- 
ences of the Fathers (Collat. xii. 10, 11). In 
this way continence has something of tlie na- 
ture of a virtue, in so far, to wit, as the reason 
stands firm in opposition to the passions, lest 
it be led astray by them : yet it does not attain 
to the perfect nature of a moral virtue, by 
which even the sensitive appetite is subject to 
reason so that vehement passions contrary to 
reason do not arise in the sensitive appetite. 
Hence the Philosopher says (Ethic, iv. 9) that 
continence is not a virtue hut a mixture, inas- 
much as it has something of virtue, and some- 
w'hat falls short of virtue. 

If, however, we take virtue in a broad sense, 
for any principle of commendable actions, we 
may say that continence is a virtue. 

Reply Obj. 1, The Philosopher includes 
continence in the same division wdth virtue in 
so far as the former falls short of virtue. 

Reply Obj. 2. Properly speaking, man is 
that which is according to reason. Wherefore 
from the very fact that a man holds (tenet se) 
to that w’hich is in accord wdth reason, he is 
said to contain himself. Now whatever per- 
tains to perversion of reason is not according 
to reason. Hence he alone is truly said to be 
continent w'ho stands to that which is in ac- 
cord with right reason, and not to that which 
is in accord with perverse reason. Now' evil 
desires are opposed to right reason, even as 
good desires are opposed to perverse reason. 
Wherefore he is properly and truly continent 
who holds to right reason, by abstaining from 
evil desires, and not he who holds to perverse 
reason, by abstaining from good desires : in- 
deed, the latter should rather be said to be 
obstinate in evil. 

Reply Obj. 3. The gloss quoted takes con- 
tinence in the first sense, as denoting a perfect 
virtue, w'hich refrains not merely from unlaw- 
ful goods, but also from certain lawful things 
that are lesser goods, in order to give its whole 
attention to the more perfect goods. 
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SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether Desires for Pleasures of Touch 
Are the Matter of Continence? 

IVe proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that desires for 
pleasures of touch are not the matter of con- 
tinence. For Ambrose says (Dc Ulfic. i. 46); 
General dccoruin by its consistent form and 
the perfection of w/iat is viituous is re- 
strained' in its every action. 

Ob). 2. Further, continence takes its name 
from a man standing for the good of right rea- 
son, as stated above (A, 1, ad 2). Now other 
passions lead men astray from right reason 
with greater vehemence than the desire for 
pleasures of touch : for instance, the fear of 
mortal dangers, which stupefies a man, and 
anger which makes him behave like a mad- 
man, as Seneca remarks.! Therefore conti- 
nence does not properly regard the desires for 
pleasures of touch. 

Obj. 3. Further, Tully saj'S (Dc Inv. Rhet. 
ii. 54) : It is continence that restrains cupidity 
ninth the guiding hand of coiuiscl. Now cupid- 
ity is generally used to denote the desire for 
riches rather than the desire for pleasures of 
touch, according to 1 Tim. vi. 10. Cupidity 
(Douay, — The desire of money) (pdacYooia, 
is the root of all evils. Therefore continence 
is not properly about the desires for pleasures 
of touch. 

Obj. 4. Further, there are pleasures of touch 
not only in venereal matters but also in eat- 
ing. But continence is wont to be applied only 
to the use of venereal matters. Therefore the 
desire for pleasures of touch is not its proper 
matter. 

Obj. 5. Further, among pleasures of touch 
some are not human but bestial, both as re- 
gards food, — for instance, the pleasure of eat- 
ing human flesh ; and as regards venereal 
m.atters, — for instance the abuse of animals or 
boys. But continence is not about such like 
things, as stated in Ethic vii. 5. Therefore 
desires for pleasures of touch are not the 
proper matter of continence. 

On the contrary, The Philosopher says 
(Ethic vii. 4) that continence and incontinence 
are about the same things as temperance and 
intemperance. Now temperance and intem- 
perance are about the desires for pleasures of 
touch, as stated above fQ. 141, A. 4). There- 
fore continence and incontinence are also 
about that same matter. 

I answer that, Continence denotes, by its 
very name, a certain curbing, in so far as a 
man contains himself from following his pas- 
sions. Hence continence is properly said in 

* Continentem according to S. Thomas’s reading, 
t De Ira i. 1. 


reference to those passions which urge a man 
towards the pursuit of something, wherein it 
is praiseworthy that reason should withhold 
man from pursuing: whereas it is not properly 
about those passions, such as fear and the like, 
which denote some kind of withdrawal: since 
in these it is praiseworthy to remain firm in 
pursuing what reason dictates, as stated above 
(Q. 123, AA. 3, 4). Now it is to be observed 
that natural inclinations are the principles of 
all supervening inclinations, as stated above 
(Part I, Q. 60, A. 2). Wherefore the more 
they follow the inclination of nature, the more 
strongly do the passions urge to the pursuance 
of an object. Now nature inclines chiefly to 
those things that are necessary to it, whether 
for the maintenance of the individual, such as 
food, or for the maintenance of the species, 
such as venereal acts, the pleasures of which 
pertain to the touch. Therefore continence 
and incontinence refer properly to desires for 
pleasures of touch. 

Reply Obj. 1. Just as temperance may be 
used in a general sense in connection with any 
matter ; but is properly applied to that matter 
wherein it is best for man to be curbed: so, 
too. continence properly speaking regards that 
matter wherein it is best and most difficult to 
contain oneself, namely desires for pleasures of 
touch, and yet in a general sense and relatively 
may be applied to any other matter: and in 
this sense Ambrose speaks of continence. 

Reply Obj. 2. Properly speaking we do not 
speak of continence in relation to fear, but 
rather of firmness of mind which fortitude im- 
plies. As to anger, it is true that it begets an 
impulse to the pursuit of something, but this 
impulse follows an apprehension of the soul — 
in so far as a man apprehends that someone 
has injured him — rather than an inclination of 
nature. Wherefore a man may be said to be 
continent of anger, relatively but not simply. 

Reply Obj. 3. E.xternal goods, such as hon- 
ors, riches and the like, as the Philosopher 
says (Ethic, vii. 4), seem to be objects of 
choice in themselves indeed, but not as being 
necessary for the maintenance of nature. 
Wherefore in reference to such things we 
speak of a person as being continent or in- 
continent, not simply, but relatively, by add- 
ing that they are continent or incontinent in 
regard to wealth, or honor and so forth. Hence 
Tully either understood continence in a gen- 
eral sense, as including relative continence, or 
understood cupidity in a restricted sense as 
denoting desire for pleasures of touch. 

Reply Obj. 4. Venereal pleasures are more 
vehement than pleasures of the palate: where- 
fore we are wont to speak of continence and 
S. Ambrose wrote concinentem—hannonious. 
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incontinence in reference to venereal matters 
rather than in reference to food; although ac- 
cording to the rihlnsopher they are applicable 
to both. 

Reply Obj. 5. Continence is a good of the 
human reason: wherefore it regards those pas- 
sions which can be connatural to man. Hence 
the Philosopher says (Ethic, vii. 5) that if a 
man were to lay hold of a child with desire of 
eating him or of satisfying an unnatural pas- 
sion, whether he follow up his desire or not, 
he is said to be continent'^, not absolutely, 
but relatively. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether the Subject of Continence 
Is the Concupiscible Power? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. Jt would seem that the subject 
of continence is the concupiscible powder. For 
the subject of a virtue should be proportion- 
ate to the virtue's matter. Mow the matter of 
continence, as stated (A. 2), is desires for the 
pleasures of touch, which pertain to the con- 
cupiscible power. Therefore continence is in 
the concupiscible power. 

Obj. 2. Further, Opposites are referred to 
one same thing.-\ But incontinence is in the 
concupiscible, whose passions overcome rea- 
son, for Andronicus says| that incontinence is 
the evil inclination of the concupiscible, by 
following which it chooses wicked pleasures in 
disobedience to reason. Therefore continence 
is likewise in the concupiscible. 

Obj. 3. Further, the subject of a human vir- 
tue is either the reason, or the appetitive 
power, which is divided into the w'ill, the con- 
cupiscible and the irascible. Now continence 
is not in the reason, for then it would be an 
intellectual virtue ; nor is it in the will, since 
continence is about the passions which are 
not in the wall ; nor again is it in the irascible, 
because it is not properlj^ about the passions 
of the irascible, as stated above (A. 2, ad 2). 
Therefore it follows that it is in the con- 
cupiscible. 

On the contrary. Every virtue residing in 
a certain power removes the evil act of that 
power. But continence does not remove the 
evil act of the concupiscible ; since the conti- 
nent man has evil desires, according to the 
Philosopher (Ethic, vii. 9). Therefore conti- 
nence is not in the concupiscible power. 

/ answer that, Every virtue while residing 
in a subject, makes that subject h.ave a differ- 
ent disposition from that which it has while 
subjected to the opposite vice. Now the con- 
cupiscible has the same disposition in one who 
is continent and in one who is incontinent, 

* See A. 4. + Categ. viii. XDc Affectibiis. 
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since in both of tJiem it breaks out into vehe- 
ment evil desires. Wherefore it is manifest 
that continence is not in the concupiscible as 
its subject. — Again the reason has the same 
disposition in both, since both the continent 
and the incontinent have right reason, and 
each of them, while undisturbed by passion, 
purposes not to follow hio unlawful desires. 
Now the primary difference between them is 
to be found in their choice : since the continent 
man, though subject to vehement desires, 
chooses not to follow them, because of his rea- 
son; whereas the incontinent man chooses to 
follow them, although his reason forbids. 
Hence continence must needs reside in that 
power of the soul, whose act it is to choose; 
and that is the will, as stated above (I-H, 
Q. 13, A. 1). 

Reply Obj. 1 . Continence has for its matter 
the desires for pleasures of touch, not as mod- 
erating them (this belongs to temperance 
which is in the concupiscible), but its business 
with them is to resist them. For this reason it 
must be in another power, since resistance is 
of one thing against another. 

Reply Obj. 2. The will stands between rea- 
son and the concupiscible, and may be moved 
by either. In the continent man it is moved 
by the reason, in the incontinent man it is 
moved by the concupiscible. Hence continence 
may be ascribed to the reason as to its first 
mover, and incontinence to the concupiscible 
power : though both belong immediately to the 
will as their proper subject. 

Reply Obj. 3. Although the passions are not 
in the will as their subject, yet it is in the 
power of the will to resist them : thus it is that 
the will of the continent man resists desires. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether Continence Is Better than Temperance? 

fFe proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that continence 
is better than temperance. For it is written 
(Ecclus. xxvi. 20) : No price is worthy of a 
continent soul. Therefore no virtue can be 
equalled to continence. 

Obj. 2. Further, the greater the reward a 
virtue merits, the greater the virtue. Now 
continence apparently merits the greater re- 
ward; for it is written (2 Tim ii. 5) : He . . . 
is not crowned, except he stiivc lawfully, and 
the continent man, since he is subject to ve- 
hement e\'il desites, strives more than the tem- 
perate man, in whom these things are not ve- 
hement Therefore continence is a greater vir- 
tue than temperance. 

Obf. 3. Further, the will is a more excellent 
power than the concupiscible. But continence 
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is in the will, whereas temperance is in the 
concupiscible, as stated above (A. 3). There- 
fore continence is a greater virtue than tem- 
perance. 

On the contrary, Tully (Dc Inv. Rhet. 
ii. 54) and Andronicus'*' reckon continence to 
be annexed to temperance, as to a principal 
virtue, 

I answer that, As stated above (A. 1), con- 
tinence has a twofold signification. In one 
way it denotes cessation from all venereal 
pleasures; and if continence be taken in this 
sense, it is greater than temperance considered 
absolutely, as may be gathered from what we 
said above (Q. 152, A. 5) concerning the pre- 
eminence of virginity over chastity considered 
absolutely. In another way continence may 
be taken as denoting the resistance of the rea- 
son to evil desires when they are vehement in 
a man : and in this sense temperance is far 
greater than continence, because the good of 
a virtue derives its praise from that which is 
in accord with reason. Now the good of reason 
flourishes more in the temperate man than in 
the continent man, because in the former even 
the sensitive appetite is obedient to reason, be- 
ing tamed by reason so to speak, whereas in 
the continent man the sensitive appetite 
strongly resists reason by its evil desires. 
Hence continence is compared to temperance, 
as the imperfect to the perfect. 

Reply Obj. 1. The passage quoted may be 
understood in two ways. First in reference to 
the sense in which continence denotes absti- 
nence from all things venereal : and thus it 
means that no price is worthy of a continent 
soul, in the genus of chastity; since not even 
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the fruitfulness of the flesh which is the pur- 
pose of marriage is equalled to the continence 
of virginity or of wddowhood, as stated above 
(Q. 152, AA. 4, 5). Secondly it may be under- 
stood in reference to the general sense in which 
continence denotes any abstinence from things 
unlawful : and thus it means that no price is 
'worthy of a continent soul, because its value 
is not measured with gold or silver, which 
are appreciable according to weight. 

Reply Ob']. 2. The strength or weakness of 
concupiscence may proceed from two causes. 
For sometimes it is owdng to a bodily cause : 
because some people by their natural tempera- 
ment are more prone to concupiscence than 
others; and again opportunities for pleasure 
which inflame the concupiscence are nearer to 
hand for some people than for others. Such 
like weakness of concupiscence diminishes 
merit, whereas strength of concupiscence in- 
creases it. On the other hand, weakness or 
strength of concupiscence arises from a praise- 
worthy spiritual cause, for instance the vehe- 
mence of charity, or the strength of reason, as 
in the case of a temperate man. In this way 
weakness of concupiscence, by reason of its 
cause, increases merit, whereas strength of 
concupiscence diminishes it. 

Reply Obj. 3. The will is more akin to the 
reason than the concupiscible power is. Where- 
fore the good of reason, — on account of which 
virtue is praised by the very fact that it 
reaches not only to the will but also to the 
concupiscible power, as happens in the tem- 
perate man, — is shown to be greater than if it 
reach only to the will, as in the case of one 
who is continent. 
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Of Incontinence 

(In Four Articles) 


We must next consider incontinence : and un- 
der this head there are four points of inquiry ; 
(1) Whether incontinence pertains to the soul 
or to the body? (2) Whether incontinence 
is a sin? (3) The comparison between incon- 
tinence and intemperance: (4) Which is the 
worse, incontinence in anger, or incontinence 
in desire? 

":|RST ARTICLE 

Whether Incontinence Pertains to the Soul 
or to the Body? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 
Objection 1. It would seem that inconti- 
* De Affechbus. 


nence pertains not to the soul but to the body. 
For sexual diversity comes not from the soul 
but from the body. Now sexual diversity 
causes diversity of incontinence: for the Phi- 
losopher says (Ethic, vii. 5) that women are 
not described either as continent or as incon- 
tinent. Therefore incontinence pertains not 
to the soul but to the body. 

Obj. 2. Further, that which pertains to the 
soul does not result from the temperament of 
the body. But incontinence results fronr the 
bodily temperament : for the Philosopher says 
(Ethic, vii. 7) that it is especially people of a 
quick or choleric and atrabilious temper lohose 
incontinence is one of unbridled desire. There- 
fore incontinence regards the body. 
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Obj. 3. Further, victory concerns the victor 
rather than the vanquished. Now a man is 
said to be incontinent, because the flesh lust- 
eth against the spirit, and overcomes it. There- 
fore incontinence pertains to the flesh rather 
than to the soul. 

On the contrary, hlan differs from beast 
chiefly as regards the soul. Now they differ 
in respect of continence and incontinence, for 
we ascribe neither continence nor incontinence 
to the beasts, as the Philosopher states (Ethic. 
vii. 3). Therefore incontinence is chiefly on 
the part of the soul. 

I answer that, Things are ascribed to their 
direct causes rather than to those which 
merely occasion them. Now that which is on 
the part of the body is merely an occasional 
cause of incontinence ; since it is owing to a 
bodily disposition that vehement passions can 
arise in the sensitive appetite which is a power 
of the organic body. Yet these passions, how- 
ever vehement they be, are not the sufficient 
cause of incontinence, but are merely the oc- 
casion thereof, since, so long as the use of 
reason remains, man is always able to resist 
his passions. If, however, the passions gain 
such strength as to take away the use of rea- 
son altogether — as in the case of those who 
become insane through the vehemence of their 
passions — the essential conditions of conti- 
nence or incontinence cease, because such peo- 
ple do not retain the judgment of reason, 
which the continent man follows and the in- 
continent forsakes. From this it follows that 
the direct cause of incontinence is on the part 
of the soul, which fails to resist a passion by 
the reason. This happens in two ways, accord- 
ing to the Philosopher (Ethic, vii. 7): first, 
when the soul yields to the passions, before 
the reason has given its counsel ; and this is 
called unbridled incontinence or impetuosity : 
secondly, when a man does not stand to what 
has been counselled, through holding weakly 
to reason’s judgment ; wherefore this kind of 
incontinence is called weakness. Hence it is 
manifest that incontinence pertains chiefly to 
the soul. 

Reply Obj. 1. The human soul is the form 
of the body, and has certain powers which 
make use of bodily organs. The operations of 
these organs conduce somewhat to those oper- 
ations of the soul which are accomplished 
without bodily instruments, namely to the 
acts of the intellect and of the will, in so far 
as the intellect receives from the senses, and 
the will is urged by passions of the sensitive 
appetite. Accordingly, since woman, as re- 
gards the body, has a weak temperament, the 
result is that for the most part, whatever she 
holds to, she holds to it weakly; although in 

* Aristotle, Phys. ii. 5. f Cf. I-II, Q. 4G, A. 5. 
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rare cases the opposite occurs, according to 
Prov. xxxi. 10, Who shall find a valiant wo- 
man? And since small and weak things are 
accounted as though they were not* the Phi- 
losopher speaks of women as though they had 
not the firm judgment of reason, although the 
contrary happens in some women. Hence he 
states that voe do not describe women as be- 
ing continent, because they are vacillating 
through being unstable of reason, and are 
easily led so that they follow their passions 
readily. 

Reply Obj. 2. It is owing to the impulse of 
passion that a man at once follows his passion 
before his reason counsels him. Now the im- 
pulse of passion may arise either from its 
quickness, as in bilious persons, t or from its 
vehemence, as in the melancholic, who on ac- 
count of their earthy temperament are most 
vehemently aroused. Even so, on the other 
hand, a man fails to stand to that which is 
counselled, because he holds to it in weakly 
fashion by reason of the softness of his tem- 
perament, as we have stated with regard to 
woman (ad 1). This is also the case with 
phlegmatic temperaments, for the same reason 
as in women. And these results are due to the 
fact that the bodily temperament is an occa- 
sional but not a sufficient cause of inconti- 
nence, as stated above. 

Reply Obj. 3. In the incontinent man con- 
cupiscence of the flesh overcomes the spirit, 
not necessarily, but through a certain negli- 
gence of the spirit in not resisting strongly. 


SECOND ARTICLE 
Whether Incontinence Is a Sin? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 
Objection 1. It would seem that inconti- 
nence is not a sin. For as Augustine says ( De 
Lib. Arb. iii. 18) ; No man sins in what he 
cannot avoid. Now no man can by himself 
avoid incontinence, according to Wis. viii. 21, 
I know (Vulg., — knew) that I could not . . , 
be continent, except God gave it. Therefore 
incontinence is not a sin, 

Obj. 2. Further, apparently every sin origi- 
nates in the reason. But the judgment of rea- 
son is overcome in the incontinent man. There- 
fore incontinence is not a sin. 

Obj. 3. Further, no one sins in loving God 
vehemently. Now a man becomes incontinent 
through the vehemence of divine love ; for Di- 
onysius says ( Div. Nom. iv) that Paul, 
through incontinence of divine love, ex- 
claimed: I live, noiv not I (Gal. ii. 20). There- 
fore incontinence is not a sin. 

On the contrary, It is numbered together 
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with other sins (2 Tini. iii. 3) \',hcre it is writ- 
ten: Slanderers, incontinent, unnicrciful, etc. 
Therefore incontinence is a sin. 

/ ansivcr that, Incontinence about a matter 
may be considered in two ways. First it may 
be considered proper!}' and simply; and thus 
incontinence is about concupiscences of pleas- 
ures of touch, even as intemperance is. as we 
have said in reference to continence (Q. 155, 
A. 2). In this way incontinence is a sin for 
two reasons ; first, because the incontinent 
man goes astra}- from that which is in accord 
with reason ; secondly, because he plunges into 
shameful pleasure.s. Hence the Philosopher 
says (Ethic. \'ii. 4) that incontinence is cen- 
surable not only because it is wrong — that is, 
by straying from reason — but also because it 
is wicked — that is, b}' following evil desires. 
Secondly, incontinence about a matter is con- 
sidered, properly, — inasmuch as it is a stray- 
ing from reason,— but not simply ; for instance 
\/hen a man does not observe the mode of rea- 
son in his desire for honor, riches, and so 
forth, which .=eem to be good in themselves. 
About such things there is incontinence, not 
simply but relatively, e\-en as we have said 
above in reference to continence (Q. 155, A. 2, 
ad 3). In this way incontinence is a sin. not 
from the fact that one gives way to wicked 
desires, but because oiie fails to observe the 
mode of reason even in the desire for things 
that are of themselves desirable. 

Thirdly, incontinence is said to be about a 
matter, not properly, but metaphorically ; for 
instance about the desires for things of which 
one cannot make an evil use, such as the desire 
for virtue. A man may be said to be incontinent 
in these matters metaphorically, because just 
as the incontinent man is entirely led by his 
evil desire, even so is a man entirely led by 
his good desire which is in accord with reason. 
Such like incontinence is no sin, but pertains 
to the perfection of virtue. 

Reply Oh j. 1. Man can avoid sin and do 
good, yet not without God’s help, according to 
Jo. XV. 5; Without J\le you can do nothing. 
Wherefore the fact that man needs God’s help 
in order to be continent, does not show incon- 
tinence to be no sin, for, as stated in Ethic. 
iii. 3, what we can do by means of a friend 
we do, in a way, ourselves. 

Reply Oh], 2. The judgment of reason is 
overcome in the incontinent man, not neces- 
sarily, for then he would commit no sin, but 
through a certain negligence on account of his 
not standing firm in resisting the passion by 
holding to the judgment formed by his reason. 

_ Reply Ob). 3. This argument takes incon- 
tinence metaphorically and not properly. 

* De Drab AnUn. x, xi. \ Retract, i. 9. 


THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether the Incontinent Man Sins More Gravely 
then the Intemperate? 

TFc proceed thus to the Third .Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the incon- 
tinent man sins more gravely than the intem- 
perate. For, seemingly, the more a man act-i 
against his conscience, the more gravely he 
sins, according to Luke xii. 47, That servant 
who knew the will of his lord, . . . and did 
not . . . shall be beaten with many stripes. 
Mow the incontinent man would seem to act 
against his conscience more than the intem- 
perate because, according to Ethic, vii. 3. the 
incontinent man. though knowing how wicked 
are the things he desires, nevertheless acts 
through passion, whereas the intemperate man 
judges what he desires to be good. Therefore 
the incontinent man sins more gravely than 
the intemperate. 

Obj. 2. Further, apparently, the graver a 
sin is, the more incurable it is: wherefore the 
sins against the Holy Ghost, being most grave, 
are declared to be unpardonable. Xow the 
sin of incontinence would appear to be more 
incurable than the sin of intemperance. For 
a person’s sin is cured by admonishment and 
correction, which seemingly are no good to 
the incontinent man, since he knows he is 
doing wrong, and does wrong notwithstanding : 
whereas it seems to the intemperate man that 
he is doing well, so that it were good for him 
to be admonished. Therefore it would appear 
that the incontinent man sins more gravely 
than the intemperate. 

Obj. 3. Further, the more eagerly man sins 
the more grievous his sin. Now the incon- 
tinent sins more eagerly than the intemperate, 
since the incontinent man has vehement pas- 
sions and desires, which the intemperate man 
does not always have. Therefore the inconti- 
nent man sins more gravely than the intem- 
perate. 

On the contrary. Impenitence aggravates 
every sin: wherefore Augustine says (De 
Verb. Dom. serm. xi. 12, 13) that impenitence 
is a sin against the Holy Ghost. Now accord- 
ing to the Philosopher (Ethic, vii. 8) the in- 
temperate man is not inclined to be penitent, 
for he holds on to his choice: but every in- 
continent man is inclined to repentance. 
Therefore the intemperate man sins more 
gravely than the incontinent. 

I answer that, /liccording to Augustine* sin 
is chiefly an act of the will, because by the will 
we sin and live aright.f Consequently where 
there is a greater inclination of the will to 
sin, there is a graver sin. Now in the intem- 
perate man, the will is inclined to sin in virtue 
of its own choice, which proceeds from a habit 
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acquired through custom; whereas in the in- 
continent man, the will is inclined to sin 
through a passion. And since passion soon 
passes, whereas a habit is a disposition diffi- 
cult to remove, the result is that the incon- 
tinent man repents at once, as soon as the 
passion has passed ; but not so the intemper- 
ate man ; in fact he rejoices in having sinned, 
because the sinful act has become connatural 
to him by reason of his habit. Wherefore in 
reference to such persons it is written (Prov. 
ii. 14) that they arc glad when they have done 
evil, and rejoice in most loickcd things. Hence 
it follows that the intemperate man is much 
worse than the incontinent, as also the Philos- 
opher declares (Ethic, vii. 7). 

Reply Obj. 1. Ignorance in the intellect 
sometimes precedes the inclination of the ap- 
petite and causes it, and then the greater the 
ignorance, the more does it diminish or en- 
tirely excuse the sin, in so far as it renders it 
mvoluntsiry. On the other hand, ignorance in 
the reason sometimes follows the inclination 
of the appetite, and then such like ignorance, 
the greater it is, the graver the sin, because 
the inclination of the appetite is shown there- 
by to be greater. Now in both the incontinent 
and the intemperate man, ignorance arises 
from the appetite being inclined to something, 
either by passion, as in the incontinent, or by 
habit, as in the intemperate. Nevertheless 
greater ignorance results thus in the intemper- 
ate than in the incontinent. — In one respect as 
regards duration, since in the incontinent man 
this ignorance lasts only while the passion en- 
dures, just as an attack of intermittent fever 
lasts as long as the humor is disturbed: where- 
as the ignorance of the intemperate man en- 
dures without ceasing, on account of the en- 
durance of the habit, wherefore it is likened to 
phthisis or any chronic disease, as the Philos- 
opher says (Ethic, vii. 8). — In another respect 
the ignorance of the intemperate man is 
greater as regards the thing ignored. For the 
ignorance of the incontinent man regards some 
particular detail of choice (in so far as he 
deems that he must choose this particular 
thing now) : whereas the intemperate man’s 
ignorance is about the end itself, inasmuch as 
he judges this thing good, in order that he may 
follow his desires wdthout being curbed. Hence 
the Philosopher says (Ethic, vii. 7, 8) that 
the incontinent man is better than the intem- 
perate, because he retains the best principle,* 
to wit, the right estimate of the end. 

Reply Obj. 2. Mere knowledge does not 
suffice to cure the incontinent man, for he 
needs the inward a.ssistance of grace which 
quenches concupiscence, besides the applica- 
tion of the external remedy of admonishment 
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and correction, which induce him to begin to 
resist his desires, so that concupiscence is 
weakened, as stated above (Q. 142, A. 2). By 
these same means the intemperate man can be 
cured. But his curing is more difficult, for 
two reasons. The first is on the part of reason, 
which is corrupt as regards the estimate of the 
last end, wTich holds the same position as the 
principle in demonstrations. Now it is more 
difficult to bring back to the truth one who 
errs as to the principle ; and it is the same in 
practical matters with one who errs in regard 
to the end. The other reason is on the part of 
the inclination of the appetite; for in the in- 
temperate man this proceeds from a habit, 
which is difficult to remove, whereas the in- 
clination of the incontinent man proceeds 
from a passion, which is more easily 
suppressed. 

Reply Obj. 3. The eagerness of the will, 
which increases a sin, is greater in the intem- 
perate man than in the incontinent, as ex- 
plained above. But the eagerness of concu- 
piscence in the sensitive appetite is sometimes 
greater in the incontinent man, because he 
does not sin except through vehement con- 
cupiscence, whereas the intemperate man sins 
even through slight concupiscence and some- 
times forestalls it. Hence the Philosopher 
says (Ethic, vii. 7) that we blame more the 
intemperate man, because he pursues pleasure 
loithout desiring it or with calm, i.e., slight 
desire. For what woidd he have done if he 
had desired it with passion? 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether the Incontinent in Anger Is Worse 
than the Incontinent in Desire? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the in- 
continent in anger is worse than the incon- 
tinent in desire. For the more difficult it is to 
resist the passion, the less grievous, apparently, 
is incontinence: wherefore the Philosopher 
says (Ethic, vii. 7) ; It is not wonderful, in- 
deed it is pardonable if a person is overcome 
by strong and ovenvhelming pleasures or 
pains. Now, as Heraclitus says, it is more 
difficult to resist desire than anger.j There- 
fore incontinence of desire is less griev'ous than 
incontinence of anger. 

Obj. 2. Further, one is altogether excused 
from sin if the passion be so vehement as to 
deprive one of the judgment of reason, as in 
the case of one who becomes demented 
through passion. Now he that is incontinent 
in anger retains more of the judgment of rea- 
son, than one who is incontinent in desire: 
since anger listens to reason somewhat, but 
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desire does not as the Philosopher stales 
(Ethic, vii. 6). Therefore the incontinent in 
anger is worse than the incontinent in desire. 

Obj. 3. Further, the more dangerous a sin 
the more grievous it is. Now incontinence of 
anger would seem to be more dangerous, since 
it leads a man to a greater sin, namely mur- 
der, for this is a more grievous sin than adul- 
tery, to which incontinence of desire leads. 
Therefore incontinence of anger is graver than 
incontinence of desire. 

On the contrary, The Philosopher says 
(Ethic, vii. 6) that incontinence oj anger is 
less disgraceful than incontinence of desire. 

I answer that, The sin of incontinence may 
be considered in two ways. First, on the part 
of the passion which occasions the downfall 
of reason. In this way incontinence of desire 
is worse than incontinence of anger, because 
the movement of desire is more inordinate 
than the movement of anger. There are four 
reasons for this, and the Philosopher indicates 
them, Ethic, vii. (Ic.): First, because the 
movement of anger partakes somewhat of rea- 
son, since the angry man tends to avenge the 
injury done to him, and reason dictates this 
in a certain degree. Yet he does not tend 
thereto perfectly, because he does not intend 
the due mode of vengeance. On the other 
hand, the movement of desire is altogether in 
accord with sense and nowise in accord with 
reason. — Secondly, because the movement of 
anger results more from the bodily tempera- 
ment owing to the quickness of the movement 
of the bile which tends to anger. Hence one 


who by bodily temperament is disposed to an- 
ger i:, more readily angry than one who is dis- 
posed to concupiscence is liable to be concu- 
piscent: wherefore also it happens more often 
that the children of those who are disposed 
to anger are themselves disposed to anger, 
than that the children of those who are dis- 
posed to concupiscence are also disposed to 
concupiscence. Now that which results from 
the natural disposition of the body is deemed 
more deserving of pardon.— Thirdly, because 
anger seeks to work openly, whereas concupis- 
cence is fain to disguise itself and creeps in 
by stealth. — Fourthly, because he who is sub- 
ject to concupiscence works with pleasure, 
whereas the angry man works as though 
forced by a certain previous displeasure. 

Secondly, the sin of incontinence may be 
considered with regard to the evil into which 
one falls through forsaking reason ; and thus 
incontinence of anger is, for the most part, 
more grievous, because it leads to things that 
are harmful to one’s neighbor. 

Reply Obj. 1. It is more difficult to resist 
pleasure perseveringly than anger, because 
concupiscence is enduring. But for the mo- 
ment it is more difficult to resist anger, on 
account of its impetuousness. 

Reply Obj. 2. Concupiscence is stated to 
be without reason, not as though it destroyed 
altogether the judgment of reason, but because 
nowise does it follow the judgment of reason; 
and for this reason it is more disgraceful. 

Reply Obj. 3. This argument considers in- 
continence with regard to its result. 


QUESTION 157 
Of Clemency and Meekness 

(In Four Articles) 


We must next consider clemency and meek- 
ness, and the contrary vices. Concerning the 
virtues themselves there are four points of in- 
quiry : ( 1 ) Whether clemency and meekness 
are altogether identical? (2) Whether each 
of them is a virtue? (3) Whether each is a 
part of temperance? (4) Of their comparison 
with the other virtues, 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether Clemency and Meekness 
Are Absolutely the Same? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 
Objection 1. It would seem that clemency 
and meekness are absolutely the same. For 
meekness moderates anger, according to the 
* Aristotle, Rhet. ii. 2. t Ep. ccxi. 


Philosopher (Ethic, iv. S). Now anger is 
desire oj vengeance."^ Since, then, clemency 
is leniency of a superior in inflicting punish- 
menl on an inferior, as Seneca states ( De de- 
mentia ii. 3), and vengeance is taken by 
means of punishment, it would seem that 
clemency and meekness are the same. 

Obj. 2. Further, Tully says (De Inv. Rhet. 
ii. S4) that clemency is a virtue whereby the 
mind is restrained by kindness when unreason- 
ably provoked to hatred of a person, so that 
apparently clemency moderates hatred. Now, 
according to Augustine, t hatred is caused by 
anger ; and this is the matter of meekness and 
clemency. Therefore seemingly clemency and 
meekness are absolutely the same. 

Obj. 3. Further, the same vice is not op- 
posed to different virtues. But the same vice. 
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namely cruelty, is opposed to meekness and 
clemency. Therefore it S'.eni-, that meekness 
and clemency are ah.solihel)’ the same. 

On the contrary, According to the afore- 
said definition of Seneca (Obj. 1) clemency 
is leniency of a superior towards on inferior: 
whereas meelrness is not merely of superior 
to inferior, but of each to everyone. There- 
fore meekness and clemency are not abso- 
lutely the same. 

1 answer that, As stated in Ethic, ii. 3, a 
moral virtue is about passions and actions. 
Now internal passions are principles of ex- 
ternal actions, and are likewise obstacles 
thereto. Wherefore virtues that moderate pas- 
sions, to a certain extent, concur towards the 
same effect as virtues that moderate actions, 
although they differ specifically. Thus it be- 
longs properly to justice to restrain man from 
theft, whereunto he is inclined iry immoderate 
love or desire of money, which is restrained by 
liberality; so that liberality concurs with jus- 
tice towards the effect, which is abstention 
from theft. This applies to the case in point; 
because through the passion of anger a man 
is^provoked to inflict a too severe punishment, 
while it belongs directly to clemency to miti- 
gate punishment, and this might be prevented 
by excessive anger. 

Consequently meekness, in so far as it re- 
strains the onslaught of anger, concurs with 
clemency towards the same effect; yet they 
differ from one another, inasmuch as clemency 
moderates external punishment, while meek- 
ness properly mitigates the passion of anger. 

Reply Obj. 1. Sleekness regards properly 
the desire itself of vengeance ; whereas clem- 
ency regards the punishment itself which 
is applied externally for the purpose of 
vengeance. 

Reply Ob). 2. Milan’s affections incline to 
the moderation of things that are unpleasant 
to him in themselves. Now it results from one 
man loving another that he takes no pleasure 
in the latter’s punishment in itself, but only 
as directed to something else, for instance 
justice, or the correction of the person pun- 
ished. Hence love makes one quick to miti- 
gate punishment, — and this pertains to clem- 
ency, — while hatred is an obstacle to such 
mitigation. For this reason Tully says that 
the mind provoked to hatred that is to punish 
too severely, is restrained by clemency, from 
inflicting too severe a punishment, so that 
clemency directly moderates not hatred but 
punishment. 

Reply Obj. 3. The vice of anger, which de- 
notes excess in the passion of anger, is prop- 
erly opposed to meekness, which is directly 
concerned with the passion of anger; while 

* Ethic, ii. 2. 


cruelty denotes excess in punishing. Where- 
fore Seneca says ( De dementia ii. 4) that 
those are called cruel who have reason for 
punishing, but lack moderation in punishing. 
Those who delight in a man’s punishment for 
its own sake may be called savage or brutal, 
as though lacking the human feeling that leads 
one man to love another. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether Both Clemency and Meekness 
Are Virtues? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that neither 
clemency nor meekness is a virtue. For no 
virtue is opposed to another virtue. Yet both 
of these are apparently opposed to severity, 
which is a virtue. Therefore neither clemency 
nor meekness is a virtue. 

Obj. 2. Further, Virtue is destroyed by ex- 
cess and defect.'^ But both clemency and 
meekness consist in a certain decrease ; for 
clemency decreases punishment, and meekness 
decreases anger. Therefore neither clemency 
nor meekness is a virtue. 

Obj. 3. Further, meekness or mildness is 
included (Matth. v. 4) among the beatitudes, 
and (Gal. v. 23) among the fruits. Now the 
virtues differ from the beatitudes and fruits. 
Therefore they are not comprised under virtue. 

On the contrary, Seneca says (De demen- 
tia ii. 5) : Every good man is conspicuous for 
his clemency and meekness. Now it is virtue 
properly that belongs to a good man, since 
virtue it is that makes its possessor good, and 
renders his works good also (Ethic, ii. 6). 
Therefore clemency and meekness are virtues. 

I answer that, The nature of moral virtue 
consists in the subjection of appetite to rea- 
son, as the Philosopher declares (Ethic, i. 13). 
Now this is verified both in clemency and in 
meekness. For clemency, in mitigating punish- 
ment, is guided by reason, according to Seneca 
(De dementia ii. ,'') ; and meekness, likewise, 
moderates anger according to right reason, as 
stated in Ethic, iv. 5. Wherefore it is manifest 
that both clemency and meekness are virtues. 

Reply Obj. 1. Sleekness is not directly op- 
posed to severity : for meekness is about anger. 
On the other hand, severity regards the exter- 
nal infliction of punishment, so that accord- 
ingly it would seem rather to be opposed to 
clemency, which also regards external punish- 
ing, as stated above (A. I). Yet they are not- 
reaily opposed to one another, since they are- 
both according to right reason. For sevfeMty 
is inflexible in the infliction of punishment, 
when right reason requires it; while clemency 
mitigates punishment also according to right 
reason, when and where this is requisite. 
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Wherefore they are not opposed to one an- 
other as they are not about the same thing. 

Reply Ob]. 2. According to the Philosopher 
(Ethic, iv. S), the habit that observes the 
mean in anger is unnamed ; so that the virtue 
is denominated from the diminution of anger, 
and is designated by the name of meekness. 
For the virtue is more akin to diminution than 
to excess, because it is more natural to man 
to desire vengeance for injuries done to him, 
than to be lacking in that desire, since scarcely 
anyone belittles an injury done to himself, as 
Sallust observes.* As to clemency, it mitigates 
punishment, not in respect of that which is 
according to right reason, but as regards that 
which is according to common law, which is 
the object of legal justice: yet on account of 
some particular consideration, it mitigates the 
punishment, deciding, as it were, that a man 
is not to be punished any further. Hence 
Seneca says (De Clementia ii. 7): Clemency 
grants this, in the first place, that those lahom 
she sets free are declared immune from all 
further punishment ; and remission of punish- 
ment due amounts to a pardon. Wherefore it 
is clear that clemency is related to severity as 
equity (epieikeia)f to legal justice, whereof 
severity is a part, as regards the infliction of 
punishment in accordance with the law. Yet 
clemency differs from equity, as we shall state 
further on (A. 5, ad 1). 

Reply Obj. 3. The beatitudes are acts of 
virtue: while the fruits are delights in virtu- 
ous acts. Wherefore nothing hinders meekness 
being reckoned both virtue, and beatitude and 
fruit. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether the Aforesaid Virtues 
Are Parts of Temperonee? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the afore- 
said virtues are not parts of temperance. For 
clemency mitigates punishment, as stated 
above (A. 2). But the Philosopher (Ethic. 
V. 10) ascribes this to equity, which pertains 
to justice, as stated above (Q. 120, .A. 2). 
Therefore seemingly clemency is not a part 
of temperance. 

Obj. 2. Further, temperance is concerned 
with concupiscences ; whereas meekness and 
clemency regard, not concupiscences, but an- 
ger and vengeance. Therefore they should 
not be reckoned parts of temperance. 

Obj. 3. Further, Seneca says (De Clemejitia 
ii. 4) ; A man may be said to be of unsound 
mind when he takes pleasure in cruelty. Now 
this is opposed to clemency and meekness. 
Since then an unsound mind is opposed to pru- 
*Cf. Q. 120, t Cf. O 120 


dence, it seems that clemency and meekness 
are parts of prudence rather than of 
temperance. 

On the contrary, Seneca says (De demen- 
tia ii. 3) that clemency is temperance of the 
soul in exercising the power of taking revenge. 
Tully also ( De Inv. Rhct. ii. 54) reckons clem- 
ency a part of temperance. 

I answer that, Parts are assigned to the 
principal virtues, in so far as they imitate 
them in some secondary matter as to the mode 
whence the virtue derives its praise and like- 
wise its name. Thus the mode and name of 
justice consist in a certain equality, those of 
fortitude in a certain strength of mind, those 
of temperance in a certain restraint, inasmuch 
as it restrains the most vehement concupis- 
cences of the pleasures of touch. Now clem- 
ency and meekness likewise consist in a cer- 
tain restraint, since clemency mitigates pun- 
ishment, while meekness represses anger, as 
stated above (AA. 1, 2). Therefore both clem- 
ency and meekness are annexed to temper- 
ance as principal virtue, and accordingly are 
reckoned to be parts thereof. 

Reply Obj. 1. Two points must be consid- 
ered in the mitigation of punishment. One is 
that punishment should be mitigated in ac- 
cordance with the lawgiver’s intention, al- 
though not according to the letter of the law ; 
and in this respect it pertains to equity. The 
other point is a certain moderation of a man’s 
inward disposition, so that he does not exer- 
cise his power of inflicting punishment. This 
belongs properly to clemency, wherefore Sen- 
eca says (De Clementia ii. 3) that it is tem- 
perance of the soul in exercising the power of 
taking revenge. This moderation of soul comes 
from a certain sweetness of disposition, where- 
by a man recoils from anything that may be 
painful to another. Wherefore Seneca says 
(ibid.) that clemency is a certain smoothness 
of the soul; for, on the other hand, there 
would seem to be a certain roughness of 
soul in one who fears not to pain others. 

Reply Obj. 2. The annexation of secondary 
to principal virtues depends on the mode of 
virtue, which is, so to speak, a kind of form 
of the virtue, rather than on the matter. Now 
meekness and clemency agree with temper- 
ance in mode, as stated above, though they 
agree not in matter. 

Reply Obj. 3. Unsoundness is corruption 
of soundness. Now just as soundness of body 
is corrupted by the body lapsing from the con- 
dition due to the human species, so unsound- 
ness of mind is due to the mind lapsing from 
the disposition due to the human species. This 
occurs both in respect of the reason, as when 
a man lo.ses the use of reason, and in respect 
of the appetitive power, as when a man loses 
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that humane feeling whereby every man is 
naturally Jriendly towards all other men 
(Ethic, viii. 1). The unsoundness of miiid that 
excludes the use of reason is opposed to pru- 
dence. But that a man who takes pleasure in 
the punishment of others is said to be of un- 
sound mind, is because he seems on this ac- 
count to be devoid of the humane feeling 
which gives rise to clemency. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether Clemency and Meekness 
Are the Greatest Virtues? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that clemency 
and meekness are the greatest virtues. For 
virtue is deserving of praise chiefly because it 
directs man to happiness that consists in the 
knowledge of God. Now meekness above all 
directs man to the knowledge of God ; for it is 
written (James i. 21) : With meekness receive 
the ingrafted word, and (Ecclus. v. 13): Be 
meek to hear the word of God. Again, Dio- 
nysius says ( Ep. viii. ad Demophil.) that 
Moses was deemed worthy of the Divine ap- 
parition on account of his great meekness. 
Therefore meekness is the greatest of virtues. 

Obj. 2. Further, seemingly a virtue is all the 
greater according as it is more acceptable to 
God and men. Now meekness would appear 
to be most acceptable to God. For it is writ- 
ten (Ecclus. i. 34, 35) : That which is agree- 
able to God is faith and meekness; wherefore 
Christ expressly invites us to be meek like 
unto Himself (Dlatth. xi. 29), where He says; 
Learn of Me, because / am meek and humble 
of heart; and Hilary declares* that Christ 
dwells in us by our meekness of soul. Again, 
it is most acceptable to men; wherefore it is 
written (Ecclus. hi. 19) ; My son, do thy 
works in meekness, and thou shalt be beloved 
above the glory of men: for which reason it 
is also declared' (Frov. xx. 28) that the King’s 
throne is strengthened by clemency. Therefore 
meekness and clemency are the greatest of 
virtues. 

Obj. 3. Further, Augustine says (De Serm. 
Dom, in Monte, i. 2) that the meek are they 
who yield to reproache';, and resist not evil, 
hut overcome evil by good. Now this seems to 
pertain to mercy or piety which w'ould seem 
to be the greatest of virtues: because a gloss 
of Ambrosef on 1 Tim. iv. 8, Piety (Doiiay, — 
Godliness) is profitable to all things, observes 
that piety is the sum total of the Christian 
'religion. Therefore meekness and clemency 
are the greatest virtues. 

On the contrary. They are not reckoned 

* Comtnent.. in MatUi. iv. 3. t Hilary the deacon 


as principal virtues, but are annexed to an- 
other, as to a principal, virtue. 

/ answer that. Nothing prevents certain vir- 
tues from being greatest, not indeed simply, 
nor in every respect, but in a particular genus. 
It is impossible for clemency or meekness to 
be absolutely the greatest virtues, since they 
owe their praise to the fact that they with- 
draw a man from evil, by mitigating anger or 
punishment. Now it is more perfect to obtain 
good than to lack evil. Wherefore those vir- 
tues like faith, hope, charity, and likewise 
prudence and justice, which direct one to good 
simply, are absolutely greater virtues than 
clemency and meekness. 

N'et nothing pi events clemency and meek- 
ness from having a certain restricted excel- 
lence among the virtues which resist evil in- 
clinations. For anger, which is mitigated by 
meekness, is, on account of its impetuousness, 
a very great obstacle to man’s free judgment 
of truth : wherefore meekness above all makes 
a man self-possessed. Hence it is written (Ec- 
clus. X. 31) ; My son, keep thy soul in meek- 
ness. Yet the concupiscences of the pleasures 
of touch are more shameful, and harass more 
incessantly, for which reason temperance is 
more rightly reckoned as a principal virtue, 
as stated above (Q. 141, A. 7, ad 2). As to 
clemenc 3 ^ inasmuch as it mitigates punish- 
ment, it would seem to approach nearest to 
charity, the greatest of the virtues, since 
thereby we do good towards our neighbor, 
and hinder his evil. 

Reply Obj. 1. Meekness disposes man to 
the knowledge of God, by removing an ob- 
stacle; and this in two ways. First, because 
it makes man self-possessed by mitigating his 
anger, as stated above ; secondly, because it 
pertains to meekness that a man does not con- 
tradict the words of truth, which many do 
through being disturbed by anger. Wherefore 
Augustine says (De Doct. Christ, ii. 1)\ To 
be meek is not to contradict Holy Writ, 
w'hether we understand it, if it condemn our 
evil ways, or understand it not, as though 
we might know better and have a clearer in- 
.sight of the truth 

Reply Obj. 2. iMeekness and clemency make 
us acceptable to God and men. in so far as 
they concur with charity, the greatest of the 
virtues, towards the same effect, namely the 
rpitiwation of our neiehlior’s evils. 

Refilv Obi. .3 Merrv and pietv agree Indeed 
with meekness and clemencv by concurring 
towards the same effect, mmelv the mitigation 
of our neighbor’s evils Nevertheles'" they dif- 
fer as to moti^'e For piety relieves a neigh- 
bor’s evil through reverence for a superior, for 
instance God or one’s parents: mercy relieves 
a neighbor’s evil, because this evil is displeas- 
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ing to one, in so far as one looks upon it as 
affecting oneself, as stated above (Q. 30, A. 2) : 
and this results from friendship which makes 
friends rejoice and grieve for the same things: 
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meekness does this, by removing anger that 
urges to vengeance, and clemency does this 
through leniency of soul, in so far as it judges 
equitable that a person be no further punished. 


TEMPERANCE 


QUESTION 158 
Of Anger 

(In Eight Articles) 


We must next consider the contrary vices: 

(1) Anger that is opposed to meekness; 

(2) Cruelty that is opposed to clemency. 

Concerning anger there are eight points of 

inquiry: (1) Whether it is lawful to be angry? 
(2) Whether anger is a sin? (3) Whether it 
is a mortal sin ? (4) Whether it is the most 

grievous of sins? (5) Of its species. 
(6) Whether anger is a capital vice? (7) Of 
its daughters. (S) Whether it has a contrary 
vice? 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether it Is Lawful to Be Angry? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that it cannot 
be lawful to be angry. For Jerome in his ex- 
position on Matth. v. 22. Whosoever is angry 
with his brother, etc., says: Some codices add 
“without cause.” However, in the genuine co- 
dices the sentence is unqualified, and anger is 
forbidden altogether. Therefore it is nowise 
lawful to be angry. 

Obj. 2. Further, according to Dionysius 
(Div. Nom. iv) The soul’s evil is to be with- 
out reason. Now anger is always without 
reason ; for the Philosopher says ( Ethic, vii. 6) 
that anger does not listen perfectly to reason; 
and Gregory says (Moral, v. 45) that when 
anger sunders the tranquil surface of the sold, 
it mangles and rends it by its riot ; and Cas- 
sian says (De Inst. Ccenob. viii. 6): From 
whatever cause it arises, the angry passion 
boils over and blinds the eye of the mind. 
Therefore it is always evil to be angry. 

Obj. 3. Further, anger is desire for ven- 
geance'’^ according to a gloss on Lev. xix. 17, 
Thou shalf not hate thy brother in thy heart. 
Now it would seem unlawdul to desire ven- 
geance, since this should be left to God, ac- 
cording to Deut. xxxii. 35, Revenge is Mine. 
Therefore it would seem that to be angry is 
always an evil. 

Obj. 4. Further, all that makes us depart 
from likeness to God is evil. Now anger al- 
ways make.s us depart from likeness to God, 
since God judges with tranquillity according 
to Wis. xii. 18. Therefore to be angry is al- 
ways an evil. 


On the contrary, Chrysostomf says: He 
that is angry without cause, shall be in dan- 
ger ; but he that is angry with cause, shall not 
be in danger : for without anger, teaching will 
be useless, judgments unstable, crimes un- 
checked. Therefore to be angry is not always 
an evil. 

1 answer that. Properly speaking anger is a 
passion of the sensitive appetite, and gives its 
name to th^ irascible power, as stated above 
(I-II, Q. 46, A. 1) when we were treating of 
the passions. Now with regard to the passions 
of the soul, it is to be observed that evil may 
be found in them in two ways. First by rea- 
son of the passion’s very species, which is de- 
rived from the passion’s object. Thus envy, 
in respect of its species, denotes an evil, since 
it is displeasure at another’s good, and such 
displeasure is in itself contrary to reason : 
Avherefore, as the Philosopher remarks ( Ethic. 
ii. 6j, the very mention of envy denotes some- 
thing evil. Now this does not apply to anger, 
which is the desire for revenge, since revenge 
may be desired both well and ill. Secondly, 
evil is found in a passion in respect of the 
passion’s quantity, that is in respect of its ex- 
cess or deficiency; and thus evil may be found 
in anger, when, to wit, one is angry, more or 
less than right reason demands. But if one is 
angry in accordance with right reason, one’s 
anger is deserving of praise. 

Reply Obj. 1. The Stoics designated anger 
and all the other passions as emotions op- 
posed to the order of reason ; and accordingly 
they deemed anger and all other passions to 
be evil, as stated above (I-II, Q. 24, A. 2) 
when we were treating of the passions. It is in 
this sense that Jerome considers anger ; for he 
speaks of the anger whereby one is angry with 
one’s neighbor, with the intent of doing him a 
wronn. — But, according to the Peripatetics, 
to whose opinion Augustine inclines (De Civ. 
Dei, ix. 4). anger and the other passions of 
the soul arc movements of the sensitive appe- 
tite, whether they be moderated or not, ac- 
cording to reason : and in this sense anger is 
not always evil. 

Reply Obj. 2. Anger may stand in a twofold 
relation to reason. First, antecedently; in this 


* Aristotle, Rhet. 


ii. 2. t Hoin. xi, in the Opus Imperfectum, falsely ascribed to St. John Chrysostom. 
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way it withdraws reason from its rectitude, 
and has therefore the character of evil. Sec- 
ondly, consequently, inasmuch as the move- 
ment of the sensitive appetite is directed 
against vice and in accordance with reason, 
this anger is good, and is called zealous anger. 
Wherefore Gregory says (Moral, v. 45): We 
must beware lest, when we use anger as an 
instrument of virtue, it overrule the mind, and 
go before it as its mistress, instead of follow- 
ing in reason’s train, ever ready, as its hand- 
maid, to obey. This latter anger, although it 
hinder somewhat the judgment of reason in 
the execution of the act, does not destroy the 
rectitude of reason. Hence Gregory says 
(ibid.) that zealous anger troubles the eye of 
reason, whereas sinful anger blinds it. Nor is 
it incompatible with virtue that the delibera- 
tion of reason be interrupted in the execution 
of what reason has deliberated : since art also 
would be hindered in its act, if it were to de- 
liberate about u'bat bas to be done, rrbiJe 
having to act. 

Reply Ob}. 3. It is unlawful to desire ven- 
geance considered as evil to the man who is 
to be punished, but it is praiseworthy to desire 
vengeance as a corrective of vice and for the 
good of justice: and to this the sensitive ap- 
petite can tend, in so far as it is moved thereto 
by the reason ; and when revenge is taken in 
accordance with the order of judgment, it is 
God’s work, since he who has power to punish 
is God’s minister, as stated in Rom. xiii. 4. 

Reply Ob}. 4. We can and ought to be like 
to God in the desire for good ; but we cannot 
be altogether likened to Him in the mode of 
our desire, since in God there is no sensitive 
appetite, as in us, the movement of which has 
to obey reason. Wherefore Gregory says 
(Moral V. 45) that anger is more firmly erect 
in withstanding vice, when it bows to the 
command of reason. 

SECOND ARTICLE 
Whether Anger Is a Sin? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Obfection 1. It would seem that anger is 
not a sin. For we demerit by sinning. But 
we do not demerit by the passions, even as 
neither do we incur blame thereby, as stated 
in Ethic, ii. 5. Consequently no passion is a 
sin. Now anger is a passion as stated above 
(I-II, Q. 46, A. 1) in the treatise on the pas- 
sions. Therefore anger is not a sin. 

Ob}. 2. Further, in every sin there is con- 
version to some mutable good. But in anger 
there is conversion not to a mutable good, but 
to a person’s evil. Therefore anger is not a sin. 

* De Lib. Art. iii. 18. t De Fide Orlhod. ii. 4, 30. 
and indiyuation J Cf. Greg., Moral, v. 45. 
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Ob}. 3. Further, No man sins in what he 
cannot avoid, as Augustine asserts.* But man 
cannot avoid anger, for a gloss on Ps. iv. 5, 
Be ye angry and sin not, says; The movement 
of anger is not in our power. Again, the Phi- 
losopher asserts (Ethic, vii. 6) that the angry 
man acts with displeasure. Now displeasure 
is contrary to the will. Therefore anger is 
not a sin. 

Ob}. 4. Further, sin is contrary to nature, 
according to Damascene.t But it is not con- 
trary to man’s nature to be angry, and it is 
the natural act of a power, namely the iras- 
cible; wherefore Jerome says in a letter! that 
to be angry is the property of man. Therefore 
it is not a sin to be angry. 

On the contrary. The Apostle says (Eph. 
iv. 3 1 ) : Let all indignation and anger § . . . 
be put away from you. 

/ answer that. Anger, as stated above (A. 1), 
is properly the name of a passion. A passion 
of the sensitive appetite is good in so far as 
it is regulated by reason, whereas it is evil if 
it set the order of reason aside. Now the or- 
der of reason, in regard to anger, may be con- 
sidered in relation to two things. First, in 
relation to the appetible object to which anger 
tends, and that is revenge. Wherefore if one 
desire revenge to be taken in accordance with 
the Order of reason, the desire of anger is 
praiseworthy, and is called zealous anger.^ 
On the other hand, if one desire the taking 
of vengeance in any way whatever contrary to 
the Order of reason, for instance if he desire 
the punishment of one who has not deserved 
it, or beyond his deserts, or again contrary to 
the order prescribed by law, or not for the 
due end, namely the maintaining of justice 
and the correction of defaults, then the desire 
of anger will be sinful, and this is called sinful 
anger. 

Secondly, the order of reason in regard to 
anger may be considered in relation to the 
mode of being angry, namely that the move- 
ment of anger should not be immoderately 
fierce, neither internally nor externally; and 
if this condition be disregarded, anger will 
not lack sin, even though just vengeance be 
desired. 

Reply Ob}. 1. Since passion may be either 
regulated or not regulated by reason, it fol- 
lows that a passion considered absolutely does 
not include the notion of merit or demerit, of 
praise or blame. But as regulated by reason^ 
it may be something meritorious and deserving 
of praise: while on the other hand, as not reg- 
ulated by reason, it may be demeritorious and 
blameworthy. Wherefore the Philosopher says 
t Ep. xii, ad Anton. Monach. § Vulg ., — Anger 
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(ibid.) that it is he icho is angry in a certain 
way, that is praised or biamed. 

Reply Obj. 2. The angry man desires the 
evil of another, not for its own sake but for 
the sake of revenge, toward.s ^^hich his appe- 
tite turns as to a mutable good. 

Reply Obj. 3. Man is master of his actions 
through the judgment of his reason, wherefore 
as to the movements that forestall that judg- 
ment. it is not in man's power to prevent them 
as a whole, i.e., so that none of them arise, 
although his reason is able to check each one, 
if it arise. Accordingly it is stated that the 
movement of anger is not in man's power, to 
the extent namely that no such movement 
arise. Yet since this mo'vement is somewhat 
in his power, it is not entirel}' sinless if it be 
inordinate. The statement of the Philosopher 
that the angry man acts n'ith displeasure, 
means that he is displeased, not with his being 
angry, but with the injury which he deems 
done to himself : and through this displeasure 
he is moved to seek vengeance. 

Reply Obj. 4. The irascible power in man 
is naturally subject to his reason, wherefore its 
act is natural to man, in so far as it is in ac- 
cord with reason, and in so far as it is against 
reason, it is contrary to man’s nature. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether all Anger Is a Mortal Sin? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that all anger is 
a mortal sin. For it is written (Job v. 2): 
Anger killeth the joolish man,* and he speaks 
of the spiritual killing, whence mortal sin 
takes its name. Therefore all anger is a 
mortal sin. 

Obj. 2. Further, nothing save mortal sin is 
deserving of eternal condemnation. Now an- 
ger deserves eternal condemnation ; for our 
Lord said (iMatth. v. 22) : Whosoever is angry 
with his brother shall be in danger of the 
judgment: and a gloss on this passage says 
that the three things mentioned there, namely 
judgment, council, and hell-fire, signify in a 
pointed manner different abodes in the state 
of eternal damnation corresponding to vari- 
ous sins. Therefore anger is a mortal .sin. 

Obj. 3. Further, whatsoever is contrary to 
charity is a mortal sin. Now anger is of itself 
contrary to charity, as Jerome declares in his 
commentary on INIatth. v. 22, Whosoever is 
angry with his brother, etc., where he says 
that this is contrary to the love of _ your 
neighbor. Therefore anger is a mortal sin. 

On the contrary, A gloss on Ps. iv. 5, Be 
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ye angry and sin not, says: Anger is venial 
if it docs not proceed to action. 

I answer that, The movement of anger may 
be inordinate and sinful in two ways, as stated 
above (A. 2). First, on the part of the appet- 
ible object, as when one desires unjust re- 
venge ; and thus anger is a mortal sin in the 
point of its genus, because it is contrary to 
charity and justice. Nevertheless such like 
anger ma\' happen to be a venial sin by reason 
of the imperfection of the act. This imperfec- 
tion is considered either in relation to the sub- 
ject desirous of vengeance, as when the move- 
ment of anger forestalls the judgment of his 
reason; or in relation to the desired object, 
as when one desires to be avenged in a trilling 
matter, which should be deemed of no ac- 
count, so that even if one proceeded to action, 
it would not be a mortal sin, for instance by 
pulling a child slightly by the hair, or by some 
other like action. Secondly, the movement of 
anger may be inordinate in the mode of being 
angry, for instance, if one be too fiercely angry 
inwardly, or if one exceed in the outward 
signs of anger. In this way anger is not a 
mortal sin in the point of its genus: yet it 
may happen to be a mortal sin, for instance if 
through the fierceness of his anger a man fall 
away from the love of God and his neighbor. 

Reply Obj. 1. It does not follow from the 
passage quoted that all anger is a mortal sin, 
but that the foolish are killed spiritually by 
anger, because, through not checking the 
movement of anger by their reason, they fail 
into mortal sins, for instance by blaspheming 
God or by doing injury to their neighbor. 

Reply Obj. 2. Our Lord said this of anger, 
b}' way of addition to the words of the Law : 
R'hosoever shall kill shall be in danger of the 
judgment (verse 21). Consequently our Lord 
is speaking here of the movement of anger 
wherein a man desires the killing or any grave 
injury of his neiglibor: and should the consent 
of reason be given to this desire, without doubt 
it will be a mortal sin. 

Reply Obj. 3. In the case where anger is 
contrary to charity, it is a mortal sin, but it 
is not always so, as appears from what we 
have said. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether Anger Is the Most Grievous Sin? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 
Objection 1. It would seem that anger is 
the most grievous sin. For Chrysostom saysf 
that nothing is more repulsive than the look 
of an angry man, and nothing uglier than a 
ruthlessly face, and most of all than a cruel 


*Y\A^ ,—Anrier indeed killclh the joolish. . \ Horn Avm, in J oan. 

t Senero The correct text has .Si vero. The translation would then run thus . . . and nothing uglier. And 
if fus jace is ugly, how much uglier his sold! 
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soul. Therefore anger is the most grievous sin. 

Obj. 2. Further, the more hurtful a sin is, 
the worse it would seem to be ; since, according 
to Augustine (Enchir, xii), a thing is said to 
be evil because it hurts. Now anger is most 
hurtful, because it deprives man of his reason, 
whereby he is master of himself ; for Chrysos- 
tom says (loc. cit.) that anger differs in no 
way from madness; it is a demon while it 
lasts, indeed more troublesome than one ha- 
rassed by a demon. Therefore anger is the 
most grievous sin. 

Obj. 3. Further, inward movements are 
judged according to their outward effects. Now 
the effect of anger is murder, which is a most 
grievous sin. Therefore anger is a most griev- 
ous sin. 

On the contrary. Anger is compared to 
hatred as the mote to the beajn ; for Augustine 
says in his Rule (Ep. ccxi) ; Lest anger grow 
into hatred and a mote become a beam. There- 
fore anger is not the most grievous sin. 

/ answer that. As stated above (AA. 1, 2), 
the inordinateness of anger is considered in a 
twofold respect, namely with regard to an 
undue object, and with regard to an undue 
mode of being angry. As to the appetible ob- 
ject which it desires, anger would seem to be 
the least of sins, for anger desires the evil of 
punishment for some person, under the aspect 
of a good that is vengeance. Hence on the 
part of the evil which it desires the sin of 
anger agrees with those sins which desire the 
evil of our neighbor, such as envy and hatred; 
but while hatred desires absolutely another’s 
evil as such, and the envious man desires an- 
other’s evil through desire of his own glory, 
the angry man desires another’s evil under 
the aspect of just revenge. Wherefore it is 
evident that hatred is more grievous than 
envy, and envy than anger : since it is worse 
to desire evil as an evil, than as a good ; and 
to desire evil as an external good such as 
honor or glory, than under the aspect of the 
rectitude of justice. On the part of the good, 
under the aspect of which the angry man de- 
sires an evil, anger concurs with the sin of 
concupiscence that tends to a good. Tn this 
respect again, absolutely speakine. the sin of 
anger is apparently le.ss grievous than that of 
concupiscence, according as the good of jus- 
tice, which the angry man desires, i.s better 
than the pleasurable or useful good which is 
desired by the subject of concupiscence. 
Wherefore the Philosopher savs fEthir. vii. 4) 
that the incontinent in desire is more disgrace- 
ful than the incontinent in anger. 

On the other hand, as to the inordinateness 
which ?-egards the mode of being angry, anger 

* Ncmesiiis, De Kaf Horn. xxi. t Frlha. ie like gall, 
same anthorit.v has XoXo^ which we have rendered wrath. 
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would seem to have a certain pre-eminence on 
account of the strength and quickness of its 
movement, according to Prov. xxvii. 4, Anger 
hath no mercy, nor fury when it breaketh 
forth: and who can bear the violence of one 
provoked? Hence Gregory says ( Moral v. 45) : 
The heart goaded by the pricks of anger is 
convulsed, the body trembles, the tongue en- 
tangles itself, the face is inflamed, the eyes 
are enraged and fail utterly to recognize those 
whom we know: the tongue makes sounds in- 
deed, but there is no sense in its utterance. 

Reply Obj. 1. Chrysostom is alluding to 
the repulsiveness of the outward gestures 
which result from the impetuousness of anger. 

Reply Ob '). 2. This argument considers the 
inordinate movement of anger, that results 
from its impetuousness, as stated above. 

Reply Ob']. 3. Murder results from hatred 
and envy no less than from anger : yet anger 
is less grievous, inasmuch as it considers the 
aspect of justice, as stated above. 

FIFTH ARTICLE 

Whether the Philosopher Suitably Assigns 
the Species of Anger? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the species 
of anger are unsuitably assigned by the Phi- 
losopher (Ethic, iv. 5) where he says that 
some angry persons are choleric, some sullen, 
and some ill-tempered or stern. According to 
him, a person is said to be sullen whose anger 
is appeased with difficulty and endures a long 
time. But this apparently pertains to the cir- 
cumstance of time. Therefore it seems that 
anger can be differentiated specifically in re- 
spect also of the other circumstances. 

Obj. 2. Further, he says (ibid.) that ill- 
tempered or stern persons are those ivhose 
anger is not appeased without revenge, or 
punishment. Now this also pertains to the 
unquenchableness of anger. Therefore seem- 
ingly the ill-tempered is the same as bitter- 
ness. 

Obj. 3. Further, our Lord mentions three 
degrees of anger, when He says (IMatth. v. 
22): Whosoever is angry with his brother, 
shall be in danger of the judgment: and who- 
soever shall say to his brother, Raca, shall be 
in danger of the council, and 'whosoever shall 
say to his brother. Thou fool. But these de- 
grees are not refpr.-’hle to the aforesaid species. 
Therefore it sppms that the above division of 
anger is not fitting. 

On the cnnfrnrv. Gregorv of Nvssa* says 
there arc three species of irascibility ; namely, 
the anger which is called wrath, \ and ill-will 

But in I-II, Q. 46, A. 8, S. Thomas quoting the 
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which is a disease of the mind, and rancour. 
Now these three seem to coincide with the 
three aforesaid. For -ivnith he describes as 
having beginning and movement, and the Phi- 
losopher {loc. cit.) ascribes this to choleric 
persons; ill-will he describes as an anger that 
endures and grows old, and this the Philoso- 
pher ascribes to sidlcnncss ; while he describes 
rancour as reckoning the time for vengeance, 
which tallies with the Philosopher’s descrip- 
tion of the ill -tempered. The same division is 
given by Damascene (De Fid. Orth. ii. 16). 
Therefore the aforesaid division assigned by 
the Philosopher is not unlitting. 

1 answer that. The aforesaid distinction may 
be referred either to the passion, or to the 
sin itself of anger. We have already stated 
when treating of the passions (I-II, Q. 46, 
A. 8) how it is to be applied to the passion of 
anger. And it would seem that this is chiefly 
what Gregory of Nyssa and Damascene had 
in view. Here, however, we have to take the 
distinction of these species in its application 
to the sin of anger, and as set down by the 
Philosopher. 

For the inordinateness of anger may be 
considered in relation to two things. First, in 
relation to the origin of anger, and this re- 
gards choleric persons, who are angry too 
quickly and for any slight cause. Secondly, 
in relation to the duration of anger, for that 
anger eiiflures too long ; and this may happen 
in two ways. — In one way, because the cause 
of anger, to wit, the inflicted injury, remains 
too long in a man's memory, the result being 
that it gives rise to a lasting displeasure, 
wherefore he is grievous and sullen to him- 
self. — In another way, it happens on the part 
of vengeance, which a man ,=eeks with a stub- 
born desire : this applies to ill-tempered or 
stern people, who do not put aside their anger 
until they have inflicted punishment. 

Reply Ob']. 1. It is not time, but a man’s 
propensity to anger, or his pertinacity in an- 
ger, that is the chief point of consideration in 
the aforesaid species. 

Reply Obj. 2 Both sullen and ill-tempered 
people have a long-lasting anger, but for dif- 
ferent reasons. For a sullen person has an 
abiding anger on account of an abiding dis- 
pleasure, which he holds locked in his breast ; 
and as he does not break forth into the out- 
ward sign.s of anger, others cannot reason him 
out of it. nor does he of his own accord lay 
aside his anaer. erment his displeasure wear 
away with time and thus his anger cease. On 
the other hand, the anser of ill-tempered per- 
sons is long-lasting on account of their intense 
desire for revenge, so that it does not wear 
* Cf. I-II. Q. <16, A. 8. Oh], 3. + Serm. Dorn. 


out with time, and can be quelled only by 
revenge. 

Reply Obj. 3. The degrees of anger men- 
tioned by our Lord do not refer to the differ- 
ent species of anger, but correspond to the 
course of the human act.* For the first degree 
is an inward conception, and in reference to 
this He says: Whosoever is angry with his 
brother. The second degree is when the anger 
is manifested by outward signs, even before it 
breaks out into effect; and in reference to 
this He says: Whosoever shall say to his 
brother, Raca! which is an angry exclama- 
tion. The third degree is when the sin con- 
ceived inwardly breaks out into effect. Now 
the effect of anger is another’s hurt under the 
aspect of revenge ; and the least of hurts is 
that which is done by a mere word ; wherefore 
in reference to this He says: Whosoever shall 
say to his brother Thou fool! Consequently 
it is clear that the second adds to the first, 
and the third to both the others ; so that, if 
the first is a mortal sin, in the case referred 
to by our Lord, as stated above (A. 3, ad 2), 
much more so are the others. 'Wherefore some 
kind of condemnation is assigned as corre- 
sponding to each one of them. In the first 
case judgmettt is assigned, and this is the least 
severe, for as Augustine says,t where judg- 
ment is to be delivered, there is an opportu- 
nity for defense: in the second case council 
is assigned, 'whereby the judges deliberate to- 
gether on the punishment to be inflicted: to 
the third case is assigned hell-fire, i.e. decisive 
condemnation. 

SIXTH ARTICLE 

Whether Anger Should Be Reckoned 
Among the Capitol Vices? 

IFe proceed thus to the Sixth Article : — 

Objection 1 . It would seem that anger 
should not be reckoned among the capital sins. 
For anger is born of sorrow which is a capital 
vice known by the name of sloth. Therefore 
anger should not be reckoned a capital vice. 

Obj. 2. Furthei, hatred is a graver sin than 
anger. Therefore it should be reckoned a 
capital vice rather than anger. 

Obj. 3. Further, a gloss on Prov. xxix. 22, 
.-In angry (Ttonay, —passionate) man provok- 
cth quarrels, says: Anger is the door to all 
'vices: if it be closed, peace is ensured loithin 
to all the virtues; If if be opened, the soul is 
armed for rvrrv crime. Now no capital vice 
is the origin of all sins, but only of certain 
definite ones. Therefore anger should not be 
reckoned among the capital vires. 

On the contrary, Gregory (Moral, xxxi. 45) 
places anger among the capital vices. 

Monte i. 9. 
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1 ansu'er that. As stated above (I-II. Q. S4, 
AA. 5, 4). a capital vice is defined as one from 
which many vices arise. Now there are two 
reasons for which many vices can arise from 
anger. The first is on the part of its object 
which has much of the aspect of desirability, 
in so far as revenae is desired under the as- 
pect of just or honest. which is attractive by 
its excellence, as stated above <A, 4). The sec- 
ond is on the part of its impetuosity, whereby 
it precipitates the mind into all kinds of in- 
ordinate action. Therefore it is evident that 
anger is a capital vice. 

Reply Obj. 1. The sorrow whence anger 
arises is not, for the most p^rl, the vice of 
sloth, but the passion of sorrow, which results 
from an injury inflicted. 

Rcplv Obj. 2. As stated above (Q IIS, 
A. 7: Q. I4S. A. 5; Q. 153, A. 4: MI, Q. S4. 
A. 41, it belongs to the notion of a capital 
vice to have a most desirable end. so that 
many sins are committed through the desire 
thereof. Now anger, which desires evil under 
the aspect of good, has a more desirable end 
than hatred has, since the latter desires evil 
under the aspect of evil: wherefore anger is 
more a capital vice than haired is. 

Reply Ob}. 3. Anpr is stated to be the 
door to the vices accidentally, that is by re- 
moving obstacles, to wit by hindering the 
judgment of reason, whereby man is with- 
drawn from evil. It is, however, directly the 
cause of certain special sins, which are called 
its daughters. 

SEVENTH ARTICLE 

Whether Six Daughters Are Fittingly 
Assigned to Anger? 

We proceed thus to the Seventh Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that six daugh- 
ters are unfittingly assigned to anger, namely 
quarreling. Sivclling of the tnind, contumely, 
clamor, indignation and blasphemy. For blas- 
phemy is reckoned by Isidore ! to be a daugh- 
ter of pride. Therefore it should not be ac- 
counted a daughter of anger. 

Ob]. 2. Further, hatred is born of anger, 
as .\ugustine says in his rule (Ep. ccxi). 
Therefore it should be placed among the 
daughters of anger. 

Obj. 3. Further, a swollen mind would 
seem to be the same as pride. Now pride is 
not the daughter of a vice, but tJ:r mother of 
all vices, as Gregory states fAInral. .xxxi. 45). 
Therefore sv.'elling of (he mind ri'iould not be 
reckoned among the daughters of anger. 

On the contrary, Gregory (Moral, xxxi 
ibid.) assigns these daughters (o anger. 

I answer that. .Anger may bt considered in 
Cf n in, \ r*. fGHitnale i Orn/., ' 
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three ways. First, as consisting in thought, 
and thus two vices arise from anger. One is 
on the part of the person with whom a man 
is angry, and whom he deems unworthy { in- 
dignum) of acting thus towards him. and this 
is called indigration. The other vice is on the 
part of the man himself. In so far as devises 
various means of vengeance, and with such 
like thoughts fills his mind, according to Job 
XV. 2. Will a wise man . . . fill his stomach 
with burning heat? .And thus we have swell- 
ing of the mind. 

Secondly, anger may be considered, as ex- 
pressed in words: and thus a twofold disorder 
arises from anger. One is when a .man mani- 
fests his anger in his manner of speech, as 
stated above (A. 5. ad 3 ) of the man who says 
to his brother. Race : and this refers to clamor, 
which denotes d!Sorderl 3 ' and confused speecli. 
The other disorder is when a man breaks out 
into injurious word', and if these be against 
God, it is blasphemy, if against one’s neighbor, 
it is contumely. 

Thirdly, anger may be considered as pro- 
ceeding to deeds: and thus anger gives rise 
to quarrels, by which we are to understand 
all manner of injuries inflicted on one’s neigh- 
bor through anger. 

Reply Obj. 1. The blasphemy into which 
a man breaks out deliberately proceeds from 
pride, whereby a man lifts himself up against 
God : since, according to Ecclus. x. 14. the 
beginning of the pride of man is to fall ofi 
from God, i.e. to fall away from reverence for 
Him is the first part of pride ; t and this gives 
rise to blasphemy. But the blasphemy into 
which a man breaks out through a disturbance 
of the mind, proceeds from anger. 

Reply Obj. 2. .Vlthotigh hatred sometimes 
arises from anger, it has a previous cause, 
from which it arises more directhy nameh' dis- 
pleasure, e\en as. on tlie other hand, love is 
born of pleasure. Now through di.spleasure, 
a man is moved sometimes to anger, some- 
times to h.itrcd IMierefore it was fitting to 
reckon that hatred arises from s’oth ratlier 
than from anger. 

Rcplv Obj. 3. SM-elling of the mind is not 
taken here as identical with pride, but for a 
certain effort or daring attempt to take ven- 
geance; and daring is a \'ice opposed to forti- 
tude. 

EIGHTH ARTICLE 

Whether There Is o Vice Opposed to Anger 
Resulting from Lock of Anger? 

We proceed thus to the Eighth .Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem th.at there is 
not a vice opposed to anger, resulting from 
. xvi. t C£. Q. 16-2. .A. 7. ad 2. 
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lack of anger. For no vice makes us like to 
God. Now by being entirely without anger, a 
man becomes like to God, Who judges u'ith 
tranquillity (Whs. xii. IS). Therefore seem- 
ingly it is not a vice to be altogether without 
anger. 

Obj. 2. Further, it is not a vice to lack 
what is altogether useless. But the movement 
of anger is useful for no purpose, as Seneca 
proves in the book he wrote on anger ( De 
Ira i. 9 sqq.). Therefore it seems that lack 
of anger is not a vice. 

Obj. 3. Further, according to Dionysius 
(Div. Noni. iv), man’s evil is to be without 
reason. Now the judgment of reason remains 
unimpaired, if all movement of anger be done 
away. Therefore no lack of anger amounts 
to a vice. 

On the contrary, Chrysostom*' says: He 
who is not angry, whereas he has cause to be, 
sins. For unreasonable patience is the hotbed 
of many vices, it fosters negligence, and incites 
not only the wicked but even the good to do 
wrong. 

I answer that. Anger may be understood in 
two ways. In one way. as a simple movement 
of the will, whereby one inflicts punishment, 
not through passion, but in virtue of a judg- 
ment of the reason : and thus without doubt 
lack of anger is a sin. This is the sense in 
which anger is taken in the saying of Chrys- 
ostom, for he says (ibid.): .Anger, when it has 
a cause, is not anger but judgment. For anger, 
-properly speaking, denotes a movement of 
passion: and when a man is angry with rea- 
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son, his anger is no longer from passion ; 
wherefore he is said to judge, not to be angry. 
In another way anger is taken for a move- 
ment of the sensitive appetite, which is with 
passion resulting from a bodily transmuta- 
tion. This movement is a necessary sequel, 
in man, to the movement of his will, since the 
lower appetite necessarily follows the move- 
ment of the higher appetite, unless there be an 
obstacle. Hence the movement of anger in the 
sensitive appetite cannot be lacking alto- 
gether, unless the movement of the will be 
altogether lacking or weak. Consequently lack 
of the passion of anger is also a vice, even as 
the lack of movement in the will directed to 
punishment by the judgment of reason. 

Reply Obj. 1. He that is entirely without 
anger when he ought to be angry, imitates God 
as to lack of passion, but not as to God’s 
punishing by judgment. 

Reply Obj. 2. The passion of anger, like 
all other movements of the sensitive appetite, 
is useful, as being conducive to the more 
prompt execution t of reason’s dictate: else, 
the sensitive appetite in man would be to no 
purpose, whereas nature does nothing without 
purposc.± 

Reply Obj. 3 When a man acts inordi- 
nately, the judgment of his reason is cause 
not only of the simple movement of the will, 
but also of the passion in the sensitive appe- 
tite, as stated above. Wherefore just as the 
removal of the effect is a sign that the cause 
is removed, so the lack of anger is a sign that 
the judgment of reason is lacking. 


QUESTION 159 
Of Cruelty 

(In Two Articles) 


We must now consider cruelty, under which 
head there are two points of inquiry: 

(1) Whether cruelty is opposed to clemency? 

(2) Of its comparison with savagery or bru- 
tality. 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether Cruelty Is Opposed to Clemency? 

We proceed thus to the First .Article : — 
Objection I. It would «eem that cruelty is 
not opposed to clemency. For Seneca says 
( De Clementia ii. 4) that those are said to 
be cruel who exceed in punishing, which is 
contrary to justice Now clemency is reckoned 
a part, not of justice but of temperance. 
Therefore apparently cruelty is not opposed 
to clemency. 


Obj. 2. Further, it is written (Jer. vi. 23) : 
They are cruel, and will have no mercy; so 
that cruelty would seem opposed to mercy. 
Now mercy is not the same as clemency, as 
stated above (Q. 157, A. 4, ad 3). Therefore 
cruelty is not opposed to clemency. 

Obj. 3. Further, clemency is concerned 
with the infliction of punishment, as stated 
above (Q. 157, A. 1) : whereas cruelty applies 
to tlie withdrawal of beneficence, accordins: 
to Prov. xi. 17, But he that is cruel casteth 
off even his own kindred. Therefore cruelty 
is not opposed to clemency. 

On the contrary, Seneca says (De Clemen- 
tia ii. 4) th: t the opposite of clemency is 
cruelty, which is nothing else but hardness of 
heart in exacting punishment. 


* ™ Matth. in the Opus Imperfeclvm, falsely ascribed to S John Chrysostom 

t Cf I-II, Q. 24, A. 3. t Aristotle, Dc Calo i. 4. 
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/ answer that, Cruelty apparently takes its 
name from cruditas (rawness). Now just as 
things when cooked and prepared are wont to 
have an agreeable and sweet savor, so when 
raw they have a disagreeable and bitter taste. 
Now it has been stated above (Q. 157, A. 3, 
ad 1) ; A. 4, ad 3) that clemency denotes a 
certain smoothness or sweetness of soul, 
whereby one is inclined to mitigate punish- 
ment. Hence cruelty is directly opposed to 
clemency. 

Reply Obj. 1. Just as it belongs to equity 
to mitigate punishment according to reason, 
while the sweetness of soul which inclines one 
to this belongs to clemency: so too, excess 
in punishing, as regards the external action, 
belongs to injustice ; but as regards the hard- 
ness of heart, which makes one ready to in- 
crease punishment, belongs to cruelty. 

Reply Obj. 2. IMercy and clemency con- 
cur in this, that both shun and recoil from 
another’s unhappiness, but in different ways. 
For it belongs to mercy"' to relieve another’s 
unhappiness by a beneficent action, while it 
belongs to clemency to mitigate another’s un- 
happiness by the cessation of punishment. 
And since cruelty denotes excess in exacting 
punishment, it is more directly opposed to 
clemency than to mercy; yet on account of 
the mutual likeness of these virtues, cruelty 
is sometimes taken for mercilessness. 

Reply Obj. 3. Cruelty is there taken for 
mercilessness, w’hich is lack of beneficence. 
We may also reply that withdrawal of benefi- 
cence is in itself a punishment. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether Cruelty Differs from Savagery or Brutality? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that cruelty 
differs not from savagery or brutality. For 
seemingly one vice is opposed in one way to 
one virtue. Now both savagery and cruelty 
are opposed to clemency by way of excess. 
Therefore it would seem that savagery and 
cruelty are the same. 

Obj. 2. Further, Isidore says (Etym. x) 
that severity is as it were savagery with ver- 
ity, because it holds to justice without attend- 
ing to piety: so that savagery would seem to 
exclude that mitigation of punishment in de- 
livering judgment w'hich is demanded by piety. 
Now this has been stated to belong to cruelty 
(A. 1, ad 1). Therefore cruelty is the same 
as savagery. 

Obj. 3. Further, Just as there is a vice 
opposed to a virtue by way of excess, so is 
there a vice opposed to it by way of deficiency, 
which latter is opposed both to the virtue 

* Cf. Q. 30, A. 1. 
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which is the mean, and to the vice which is 
in excess. Now the same vice pertaining to 
deficiency is opposed to both cruelty and sav- 
agery, namely remission or laxity. For Greg- 
ory says (Moral, xx. 5): Let there be love, 
but not that which enervates, let there be 
severity, but without jury, let there be zeal 
7vithout unseemly savagery, let there be piety 
without undue clemency. Therefore savagery 
is the same as cruelty. 

On the contrary, Seneca says (De demen- 
tia ii. 4) that a man who is angry without 
being hurt, or with one who has not offended 
him, is not said to be cruel, but to be brutal 
or savage. 

I answer that. Savagery and brutality take 
their names from a likeness to wild beasts 
which are also described as savage. For ani- 
mals of this kind attack m.an that they may 
feed on his body, and not for some motive of 
justice the consideration of which belongs to 
reason alone. Wherefore, properly speaking, 
brutality or savagery applies to those who in 
inflicting punishment have not in view a de- 
fault of the person punished, but merely the 
pleasure they derive from a man’s torture. 
Consequently it is evident that it is comprised 
under bestiality : for such like pleasure is not 
human but bestial, and resulting as it does 
either from evil custom, or from a corrupt 
nature, as do other bestial emotions, On the 
other hand, cruelty not only regards the de- 
fault of the person punished, but exceeds in 
the mode of punishing : wherefore cruelty dif- 
fers from savagery or brutality, as human 
wickedness differs from bestiality, as stated 
in Ethic, vii. 5. 

Reply Obj. 1. Clemency is a human virtue; 
■wherefore directly opposed to it is cruelty 
which is a form of human -wickedness. But 
savagery or brutality is comprised under besti- 
ality, wherefore it is directly opposed not to 
clemency, but to a more excellent virtue, which 
the Philosopher (Ethic, vii. 5) calls heroic 
or god-like, which according to us, would seem 
to pertain to the gifts of the Holy Ghost. 
Consequently w'e may say that savagery is 
directly opposed to the gift of piety. 

Reply Obj. 2. severe man is not said to 
be simply savage, because this implies a vice ; 
but he is said to be .TOi’O'gc as regards the 
truth, on account of some likeness to savagery 
which is not inclined to mitigate punishmen^l 

Reply Obj. 3. Remission of punishment -.ia 
not a vice, except it disregard the order 
justice, which requires a man to be punish^ 
on account of his offense, and which cruelty 
exceeds. On the other hand, cruelty disregards 
this order altogether. Wherefore remission of 
punishment is opposed to cruelty, but not to 
savagery. 
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QUESTION 160 
Of Modesty 

(In Two Articles) 


We must now consider modesty : and (1) Mod- 
esty in general; (2) Each of its species. Under 
the first head there are two points of inquiry: 

(1) Whether modesty is a part of temperance? 

(2) What is the matter of modesty? 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether Modesty Is a Port of Temperance? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that modesty 
is not a part of temperance. For modesty is 
denominated from mode. Now mode is req- 
uisite in every virtue : since virtue is directed 
to good ; and good, according to Augustine 
(De Nat. Boni, 3), consists in mode, species, 
and order. Therefore modesty is a general 
virtue, and consequently should not be reck- 
oned a part of temperance. 

Obj. 2. Further, temperance would seem 
to be deserving of praise chiefly on account of 
its moderation. Now this gives modesty its 
name. Therefore modesty is the same as tem- 
perance, and not one of its parts. 

Obj. 3. Further, modesty would seem to 
regard the correction of our neighbor, accord- 
ing to 2 Tim. ii. 24, 25, The servant of the 
Lord must not wrangle, but be mild towards 
all men . . . with modesty admonishing than 
that resist the truth. Now admonishing wrong- 
doers is an act of justice or of charity, as 
stated above (Q. 33, A. 1). Therefore seem- 
ingly modesty is a part of justice rather than 
of temperance. 

On the contrary, Tully (De Invent. Rhet. 
ii. 54) reckons modesty as a part of temper- 
ance. 

I answer that, As stated above (Q. 141, 
A. 4 ; Q. 157, A. 3), temperance brings mod- 
eration into those things wherein it is most 
difficult to be moderate, namely the concu- 
piscences of pleasures of touch. Now when- 
ever there is a special virtue about some mat- 
ter of very great moment, there ?nu.st needs 
be another virtue abou‘ matters of lesser im- 
port : because the life of man requires to be 
regulated by the virtues wTh regard to every- 
thing; thus it was stated above fQ. 134, A. 3, 
ad 1), that while magnificence is about great 
expenditure, there is need in addition for lib- 
erality, which is concerned with ordinary ex- 
penditure. Hence there is need for a virtue to 
rnoderate other lesser matters where modera- 
tion is not so difficult. This virtue is called 


modesty, and is annexed to temperance as its 
principal. 

Reply Obj. 1 . When a name is common to 
many it is sometimes appropriated to those of 
the lowest rank ; thus the common name of 
angel is appropriated to the lowest order of 
angels. In the same way, mode which is ob- 
served by all virtues in common, is specially 
appropriated to the virtue which prescribes 
the mode in the slightest things. 

Reply Obj. 2. Some things need tempering 
on account of their strength, thus we temper 
strong wine. But moderation is necessary in 
all things: wherefore temperance is more con- 
cerned with strong passions, and modesty 
about weaker passions. 

Reply Obj. 3. hlodesty is to be taken there 
for the general moderation which is necessary 
in all virtues. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether Modesty Is Only About Outword Actions? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that modesty 
is only about outward actions. For the in- 
ward movements of the passions cannot be 
known to other persons. Yet the Apostle en- 
joins (Philip, iv. 5) : Let your modesty be 
known to all men. Therefore modesty is only 
about outward actions. 

Obj. 2, Further, the virtues that are about 
the passions are distinguished from justice 
which is about operations. Now modesty is 
seemingly one virtue. Therefore, if it be about 
outward works, it will not be concerned with 
inward passions. 

Obj. 3. Further, no one same virtue is both 
about things pertaining to the appetite, — 
which is proper to the moral virtues, — and 
about things pertaining to knowledge, — w'hich 
it proper to the intellectual virtues, — and 
again about things pertaining to the irascible 
and concupiscible faculties. Therefore, if 
modesty be one virtue, it cannot be about all 
these things. 

On the contrary. In all these things it is 
necessary to observe the mode whence mod- 
esty takes its name. Therefore modesty is 
about all of them. 

/ answer that, As stated above (A. 1), mod- 
esty differs from temperance, in that temper- 
ance moderates those matters where restraint 
is most difficult, while modesty moderates 
those that present less difficulty. Authorities 
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seem to have had various opinions about mod- 
esty. For wherever they found a special kind 
of good or a special difficulty of moderation, 
they withdrew it from the province of mod- 
esty, which they confined to lesser matters. 
Now it is clear to all that the restraint of 
pleasures of touch presents a special difficulty ; 
wherefore all distinguished temperance from 
modesty. 

In addition to this, moreover, Tully (De 
Inv. Rhet. ii. 54) considered that there was a 
special kind of good in the moderation of 
punishment ; wherefore he severed clemency 
also from modesty, and held modesty to be 
about the remaining ordinary matters that re- 
quire moderation. These seemingly are of 
four kinds. One is the movement of the mind 
towards some excellence, and this is moderated 
by humility. The second is the desire of things 
pertaining to knowledge, and this is moder- 
ated by studiousness which is opposed to curi- 
osity. The third regards bodily movements 
and actions, which require to be done becom- 
ingly and honestly,* whether we act seriously 
or in play. The fourth regards outward show, 
for instance in dress and the like. 

To some of these matters, however, other 
authorities appointed certain special virtues: 
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thus Andronicusf mentions meekness, simplic- 
ity, humility, and other kindred virtues, of 
which we have spoken above (Q. 143) ; while 
Aristotle (Ethic, ii. 7) assigned EUTponrekla 
to pleasures in games, as stated above (TII, 
Q. 60, A. 5). All these are comprised under 
modesty as understood by Tully ; and in this 
way modesty regards not only outward but 
also inward actions. 

Reply Obj. 1. The Apostle speaks of mod- 
esty as regarding externals. Nevertheless the 
moderation of the inner man may be shown 
by certain outward signs. 

Reply Obj. 2. Various virtues assigned by 
various authorities are comprised under mod- 
esty. Wherefore nothing prevents modesty 
from regarding matters which require different 
virtues. Yet there is not so great a difference 
between the various parts of modesty, as there 
is between justice, which is about operations, 
and temperance, which is about passions, be- 
cause in actions and passions that present no 
great difficulty on the part of the matter, but 
only on the part of moderation, there is but 
one virtue, one namely for each kind of mod- 
eration. 

Wherefore the Reply to the Third Objec- 
tion also is clear. 


HUMILITY 


QUESTION 161 
Of Humility 

(In Six Articles) 


We must consider next the species of mod- 
esty: (1) Humility, and pride which is op- 
posed to it; (2) Studiousness, and its oppo- 
site Curiosity; (3) ^lodesty as affecting words 
or deeds ; (4) Modesty as affecting outward 
attire. 

Concerning humility there are six points of 
inquiry: (1) Whether humility is a virtue? 
(2) Whether it resides in the appetite, or in 
the judgment of reason? (3) Whether by 
humility one ought to subject oneself to all 
men? (4) Whether it is a part of modesty 
or temperance? (5) Of its comparison with 
the other virtues; (6) Of the degrees of 
humility. 

FIRST ARTICLE 
Whether Humility Is a Virtue? 

We proceed thus to the First Article ; — 

Objection 1. It would seem that humility 
is not a virtue. For virtue conveys the idea 
of a good. But humility conveys the notion 
of a penal evil, according to Ps. civ. 18, They 
humbled his feet in fetters. Therefore humil- 
ity is not a virtue. 

* Cf. Q. 145, A. 1. t Be Affectibus. 


Obj. 2. Further, virtue and vice are mutu- 
ally opposed. Now humility seemingly denotes 
a vice, for it is written (Ecclus. xix. 23) : 
There is orte that humbleth himself wickedly. 
Therefore humility is not a virtue. 

Obj. 3. Further, no virtue is opposed to 
another virtue. But humility is apparently op- 
posed to the virtue of magnanimity, which 
aims at great things, whereas humility shuns 
them. Therefore it would seem that humility 
is not a virtue. 

Obj. 4. Further, virtue is the disposition 
of that which is perfect fPsys. vii. text. 17). 
But humility seemingly belongs to the imper- 
fect: wherefore it becomes not God to be 
humble, since He can be subject to none. 
Therefore it seems that humility is not a virtue. 

Obj. S. Further. ever 3 i’ moral virtue is about 
actions and passions, according to Ethic, n. 3. 
But humility is not reckoned by the Philosq^) 
pher among the virtues that are about p^-- 
sions, nor is it comprised under justice which 
is about actions. Therefore it would seem not 
to be a virtue. 

On the contrary, Origen commenting on 
Luke i. 48, He hath regarded the humility of 
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His handmaid, says (Horn, viii, in Luc.): One 
of the virtues, humility, is particularly corn- 
rnendcd in Holy Writ ; for our Saviour said: 
"Learn of Me, because I arn meek, and humble 
of heart.” 

I answer that. As stated above (I-II, Q. 23, 
A. 2) when we were treating of the passions, 
die difficult good has something attractive to 
the appetite, namely the aspect of good, and 
likewise something repulsive to the appetite, 
namely the difficulty of obtaining it. In re- 
spect of the former there arises the movement 
of hope, and in respect of the latter, the move- 
ment of despair. Now it has been stated above 
(I-II, Q. 61, A. 2) that for those appetitive 
movements which are a kind of impulse to- 
wards an object, there is need of a moderating 
and restraining moral virtue, while for those 
which are a kind of recoil, there is need, on 
the part of the appetite, of a moral virtue to 
strengthen it and urge it on. Wherefore a 
twofold virtue is necessary with regard to the 
difficult good : one, to temper and restrain the 
mind, lest it tend to high things immoderately ; 
and this belongs to the virtue of humility: 
and another to strengthen the mind against 
despair, and urge it on to the pursuit of great 
things according to right reason ; and this is 
magnanimity. Therefore it is evident that 
humility is a virtue. 

Reply Obj. 1. As Isidore observes (Etyrn.x), 
a humble man is so called because he is, as 
it were, "humo acclinis,’’* i.e. inclined to the 
lowest place. This may happen in two ways. 
First, through an extrinsic principle, for in- 
stance when one is cast down by another, and 
thus humility is a punishment. Secondly, 
through an intrinsic principle; and this may 
be done sometimes well, for instance when a 
man, considering his own failings, assumes the 
lowest place according to his mode : thus 
Abraham said to the Lord (Gen. xviii. 27), 
1 will speak to rny Lord, whereas I am dust 
and ashes. In this way humility is a virtue. 
Sometimes, however, this may be ill-done, for 
instance when man, not understanding his 
honor, compares himself to senseless beasts, 
and becomes like to them (Ps. xlviii. 13). 

Reply Ob]. 2. As stated (ad 1), humility, 
in so far as it is a virtue, conveys the notion 
of a praiseworthy self-abasement to the low- 
est place. Now this is sometimes done merely 
as to outward signs and pretense: wherefore 
this is false humility, of which .'\ugustine says 
in a letter (Ep. cxlix) that it is grievous pride, 
since to wit, it would seem to aim at excellence 
of glory. Sometimes, however, this is done by 
an inward movement of the soul, and in this 
way, properly speaking, humility is reckoned 
a virtue, because virtue does not consist in ex- 
* Literally, bent to the ground. 
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ternals, but chiefly in the inward choice of the 
mind, as the Philosopher states (Ethic, ii. 5). 

Reply Obj. 3. Humility restrains the appe- 
tite from aiming at great things against right 
reason; while magnanimity urges the mind to 
great things in accord with right reason. Hence 
it is clear that magnanimity is not opposed to 
humility: indeed they concur in this, that 
each is according to right reason. 

Reply Obj. 4. A thing is said to be perfect 
in two ways. First absolutely; such a thing 
contains no defect, neither in its nature nor 
in respect of anything else, and thus God 
alone is perfect. To Him humility is fitting, 
not as regards His Divine nature, but only as 
regards His assumed nature. Secondly, a thing 
may be said to be perfect in a restricted sense, 
for instance in respect of its nature or state or 
time. Thus a virtuous man is perfect: although 
in comparison with God his perfection is found 
w'anting, according to the word of Isaias 
(xl. 17), .ill nations are before Him as if they 
had no being at all. In this way humility may 
be competent to every man. 

Reply Obj. 5. The Philosopher intended to 
treat of virtues as directed to civic life, where- 
in the subjection of one man to another is de- 
fined according to the ordinance of the law, 
and consequently' is a matter of legal justice. 
But humility, considered as a special virtue, 
regards chiefly the subjection of man to God, 
for Whose sake he humbles himself by sub- 
jecting himself to others. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether Humility Hos to Do With the Appetite? 

IVe proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that humility 
concerns, not the appetite but the judgment 
of reason. Because humility is opposed to 
pride. Now pride concerns things pertaining 
to knowledge: for Gregory says (Moral. 
xxxiv. 22) that pride, when it extends out- 
wardly to the body, is first of all shown in 
the eyes: wherefore it is written (Ps. exxx. 1), 
Lord, my heart is not exalted, nor are my 
eyes lofty. Now eyes are the chief aids to 
knowledge. Therefore it would seem that hu- 
mility is chiefly concerned with knowledge, 
whereby one thinks little of oneself. 

Obj. 2. Further, Augustine says (De Vir- 
ginit. xxxi) that almost the whole of Christian 
teaching is humility. Consequently nothing 
contained in Christian teaching is incompat- 
ible with humility. Now Christian teaching 
admonishes us to seek the better things, ac- 
cording to 1 Cor. xii. 31, Be zealous for the 
better gifts. Therefore it belongs to humil- 
ity to restrain not the desire of difficult things 
but the estimate thereof. 
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Obj. 3. Further, it belongs to the same vir- 
tue both to re'^train excessiv'e movement, and 
to strengthen the soul against excessive with- 
drawal : thus fortitude both curbs daring and 
fortifies the soul against fear. Now it is mag- 
nanimity that strengthens the soul against the 
difficulties that occur in the pursuit of great 
things. Therefore if humility were to curb the 
desire of great things, it would follow that 
humility is not a distinct virtue from mag- 
nanimity, which is evidently false. Therefore 
humility is concerned, not with the desire but 
with the estimate of great things. 

Obj. 4. Further, Andronicus '' assigns hu- 
mility to outward show ; for he says that hu- 
mility is the habit of avoiding excessive ex- 
penditure and parade. Therefore it is not con- 
cerned with the movement of the appetite. 

On the contrary, Augustine says { De 
Paenit.f) that the humble man is one n'ko 
chooses to be an abject in the house oj the 
Lord, rather than to dwell in the tents oj 
sinners. But choice "'oncerns the appetite. 
Therefore humility has to do with the appetite 
rather than with the estimative power. 

I ansiver that, ,\s stated above (A. 1), it 
belongs properly to humility, that a man re- 
strain himself from being liorne towards that 
which is above him. For this purpose he must 
know his disproportion tc that which sur- 
passes his capacity. Hence knowledge of one's 
own deficiency belongs to humility, as a rule 
guiding the appetite. Nevertheless humility 
is essentially in the appetite itself . and conse- 
quently it must be said that humility, properly 
speaking, moderates the movement of the 
appetite. 

Reply Obj. 1. Lofty eyes are a sign of pride, 
inasmuch as it excludes respect and fear: for 
fearing and respectful persons are especially 
wont to lower the eyes, a.s though not daring 
to compare themselves with others. But it 
does not follow from this that humility is 
essentially concerned with knowledge. 

Reply Obj. 2. It is contrary to humility to 
aim at greater things through confiding in 
one’s own pow’ers: but to aim at greater 
things through confidence in God’s help, is not 
contrary to humility ; especially since the 
more one subjects oneself to God. the more is 
one exalted in God’s sight Hence Augustine 
says (loc. cit.) : It is one thing to raise oneself 
to God, and another to raise oneself ub against 
God. He that abases himself before Him, him 
He raiseth up; he that raises himself up 
against Him, him He casteth down. 

Reply Obj. 3. In fortitude there is the same 
reason for restraining daring and for strength- 
ming the soul against fear: since the reason 
in both cases is that man should set the good 

* De Affcctibus \ Senn. cccli. 


of reason before dangers of death. But the 
reason for restraining presumptuous hope 
which pertains to humility is not the same as 
the reason for strengthening the soul against 
despair. Because the reason for strengthening 
the soul against despair is the acquisition of 
one's proper good lest man. by despair, render 
himself unworthy of a good which was com- 
petent to him; while the chief reason for sup- 
pressing presumptuous hope is based on di- 
vine reverence, which shows that man ought 
not to ascribe to himself more than is compe- 
tent to him according to the position in which 
God has placed him. Wherefore humility 
would seem to denote in the first place man’s 
subjection to God ; and for this reason Augus- 
tine (De Serm. Dom. in Monte, i. 4) ascribes 
humility, w'hich he understands by poverty 
of spirit, to the gift of fear whereby man re- 
veres God. Hence it follows that the relation 
of fortitude to daring differs from that of hu- 
mility to hope. Because fortitude uses daring 
more than it suppresses it: so that excess of 
daring is more like fortitude than lack of dar- 
ing is. On the other hand, humility suppresses 
hope or confidence in self more than it uses it ; 
wherefore excessive self-confidence is more 
opposed to humility than lack of confidence is. 

Reply Obj. 4. Excess in outward expendi- 
ture and parade is wont to be done with a view 
of boasting, which is suppressed by humility. 
Accordingly humility has to do, in a secondary 
way, with externals, as signs of the inward 
movement of the appetite. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether One Ought, by Humility, 
to Subject Oneself to All Men? 

We proceed thus to the Third .Article : — 

Objection 1. It woidd seem that one ought 
not. by humility, to subject oneself to all men. 
For. as stated above (A. 2. ad 3), humility con- 
sists chiefly in man’s subjection to God. Now 
one ought not to offer to a man that which is 
due to God. as is the case with all acts of re- 
ligious worship. Therefore, by humility, one 
ought not to subject oneself to man. 

Obj. 2. Further, .‘\ugustine says (De Nat. 
et Gratia, xxxiv) : Hiimilitv should take the 
part of truth, not of fahehoorf. Now some men 
are of the highest rank, who cannot, wuthout 
falsehood, subject themselves to their infe- 
riors. Therefore one ought not, by humility, 
to subiect onecelf to all men. 

Obj. 3. Further, no one ought to do that 
which conduces to the detriment of another’s 
spiritual welfare But if a man subiect him- 
self to another by humility, this is detrimental 
to the person to whom he subjects himself ; for 
the latter might wax proud, or despise the 
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other. Hence Augustine says in his Rule 
(Ep. ccxi) ; Lest through excessive humility 
the superior lose his authority. Therefore a 
man ought not, by humility, to subject himself 
to all. 

On the contrary. It is written (Philip. 

ii. 3) : In humility, let each atecin others bet- 
ter than themselves. 

/ answer that, We may consider two things 
in man, namely that which is God's, and that 
which is man's. Whatever pertains to defect 
is man’s : but whatever pertains to man's wel- 
fare and perfection is God's, according to the 
saying of O^ee (xiii. 9), Destruction is thy 
oxvn, 0 Israel; thy help is only in Me. Now 
humility, as stated above (A. 1, ad 5; A. 2, 
ad 3), properly regards the reverence whereby 
man is subject to God. Wherefore every man, 
in respect of that which is his owm, ought to 
subject himself to every neighbor, in respect 
of that which the latter has of God’s: but hu- 
mility does not require a man to subject what 
he has of God’s to that which may seem to be 
God's in another. For those who have a share 
of God's gifts know that they have them, ac- 
cording to 1 Cor. ii. 12; That ive may know 
the things that are given us from God. Where- 
fore -without prejudice to humility they may 
set the gifts they have received from God 
above those that others appear to have re- 
ceived from Him ; thus the Apostle says (Eph. 

iii. 5): (The mystery of Christ) was not 
known to the sons of men as it is now revealed 
to His holy apostles. In like manner, humility 
does not require a man to subject that which 
he has of his own to that which his neighbor 
has of man’s: otherwise each one would have 
to esteem himself a greater sinner than any- 
one else : whereas the Apostle says without 
prejudice to humility (Gal. ii. IS) : We by na- 
ture are Jews, and not of the Gentiles, sinners. 
Nevertheless a man may esteem his neighbor 
to have some good which he lacks himself, or 
himself to have some evil which another has 
not ; by reason of w'hich, he may subject him- 
self to him with humility. 

Reply Obj. 1. We must not only revere God 
in Himself, but also that w'hich is His in each 
one, although not with the same measure of 
reverence as we revere God. Wherefore we 
should subject ourselves with humility to all 
our neighbors for God’.s sake, according to 
1 Pet. ii. 13. Be ye subject ... to every human 
creatzire for God’s sake; but to God alone do 
we owe the worship of latria. 

Reply Obj. 2. If we set what our neighbor 
has of God’s above that w'hich we have of our 
own, we cannot incur falsehood. Wherefore a 
gloss* on Philip, ii. 3, Esteem others better 
than themselves, says; We must not esteem by 
*S. Augustine, QQ. Ix.x.xiii, qu. 71. 
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pretending to esteem; but we should in truth 
think it possible for azzothcr person to have 
something that is hidden to us and whereby 
he is better than we are, although our own 
good whereby we are apparently better than 
he, be not hidden. 

Reply Ob'). 3. Humility, like other virtues, 
resides chiefly inw'ardly in the soul. Conse- 
quently a man. by an inward act of the soul, 
may subject himself to another, wdthout giv- 
ing the other man an occasion of detriment to 
his spiritual welfare. This is what Augustine 
means in his Rule (Ep. ccxi) : With fear, the 
superior should prostrate himself at your feet 
in the sight of God. On the other hand, due 
moderation must be observed in the outward 
acts of humility even as of other virtues, lest 
they conduce to the detriment of others. If, 
however, a man does as he ought, and others 
take therefrom an occasion of sin, this is not 
imputed to the man w'ho acts with humility ; 
since he does not give scandal, although others 
take it. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether Humility Is a Part of 
Modesty or Temperance? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that humility 
is not a part of modesty or temperance. For 
humility regards chiefly the reverence whereby 
one is subject to God, as stated above (A. 3). 
Now it belongs to a theological virtue to have 
God for its object. Therefore humility should 
be reckoned a theological virtue rather than a 
part of tempei'ance or modesty. 

Obj, 2. Further, temperance is in the con- 
cupiscible, -whereas humility would seem to be 
in the irascible, just as pride which is opposed 
to it, and whose object is something difficult. 
Therefore apparently humility is not a part 
of temperance or modesty. 

Obj. 3. Further, humility and magnanimity 
are about the same object, as stated above 
(A. 1, ad 3). But magnanimity is reckoned a 
part, not of temperance but of fortitude, as 
stated above (Q. 129, A 5). Therefore it 
would seem that humility is not a part of 
temperance or modesty. 

On the contrary, Origen says (Horn, viii- 
super Luc.): If thou wilt hear the name of 
this ziirtue, and what it was called by the phi- 
losophers, know that humility which God re- 
gards is the same as what they called peryioTtiC; 
i.e. measute or moderation. Now this evidently 
pertains to modesty or temperance. Therefore 
humility is a part of modesty or temperance. 

/ answer that, As stated above (Q. 137, 
A. 2, ad 1-, Q. 157, A. 3. ad 2), in assigning 
parts to a virtue we consider chiefly the like- 
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ness that results from the mode of the virtue. 
Now the mode of temperance, whence it 
chiefly derives its praise, is the restraint or 
suppression of the impetuosity of a passion. 
Hence whatever virtues restrain or suppress, 
and the actions which moderate the impetu- 
osity of the emotions, are reckoned parts of 
temperance. Now just as meekness suppresses 
the movement of anger, so does humility sup- 
press the movement of hope, which is the 
movement of a spirit aiming at great things. 
Wherefore, like meekness, humility is ac- 
counted a part of temperance. For this rea- 
son the Philosopher (Ethic, iv. 3) says that a 
man who aims at small things in proportion 
to his mode is not magnanimous but temper- 
ate, and such a man we may call humble. — 
Moreover, for the reason given above (Q. 160, 
A. 2), among the various parts of temperance, 
the one under which humility is comprised is 
modesty as understood by Tiilly De Invent., 
Rket. ii. 54), inasmuch as humility is nothmg 
else than a moderation of spirit: wherefore it 
is written (1 Pet. iii. 4) : In the incorruptibility 
of a quiet and meek spirit. 

Reply Ob]. 1. The theological virtues, 
whose object is our last end, which is the first 
principle in matters of appetite, are the causes 
of all the other virtues. Hence the fact that 
humility is caused by reverence for God does 
not prevent it from being a part of modesty 
or temperance. 

Reply Obj. 2. Parts are assigned to a prin- 
cipal virtue by reason of a sameness, not of 
subject or matter, but of formal mode, as 
stated above (Q. 137, A, 2, ad 1 ; Q, 157, A. 3, 
ad 2). Consequently, although humility is in 
the irascible as its subject, it is assigned as a 
part of modesty or temperance by reason of 
its mode. 

Reply Obj. 3. Although humility and mag- 
nanimity agree as to matter, they differ as to 
mode, by reason of which magnanimity is 
reckoned a part of fortitude, and humility a 
part of temperance. 

FIFTH ARTICLE 

Whether Humility Is the Greotest of the Virtues? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth .4rticle : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that humility 
is the greatest of the virtues. For Chrysostom, 
expounding the story of the Pharisee and the 
Dublican (Luke xviii), says* that if humility 
h such a fleet runner even ivlicu hampered by 
sin that it overtakes the justice that is the 
companion of pride, whither rviU it not reach 
'/ you couple it with justice? It will stand 
imong the angels by the judgment seat of 
God. Hence it is clear that humility is set 

*Eclocj. horn, vii, dc Htunil. Aniiin. t fT. 10. C. 1. Ibid. 
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above justice. Now justice is either the most 
exalted of all the virtues, or includes all vir- 
tues, according to the Philosopher (Ethic. 
V. 1). Therefore humility is the greatest of 
the virtues. 

Obj. 2. Further, Augustine says (De Verb. 
Dorn., Serm.f): Are you thinking of raising 
the great fabric of spirituality? Attend first 
of all to the foundation of humility. Now this 
would seem to imply that humility is the 
foundation of all virtue. Tlierefore apparently 
it is greater than the other virtues. 

Obj. 3. Further, the greater virtue deserves 
the greater reward. Now the greatest reward 
is due to humility, since he that humbleth 
himself shall be exalted (Luke xiv. 11). There- 
fore humility is the greatest of virtues. 

Obj. 4. Further, according to Augustine 
(De Vera Relig. 16), Christ’s whole life on 
earth was a lesson in moral conduct through 
the human nature which He assumed. Now 
He especially proposed His humility for our 
example, saying (Itlatth. xi. 29) : Learn of Me, 
because I am meek and humble of heart. 
IMoreover, Gregory says (Pastor, iii. 1) that 
the lesson proposed to us in the mystery of 
our redemption is the humility of God. There- 
fore humility would seem to be the greatest of 
virtues. 

On the contrary. Charity is set above all 
the virtues, according to Coloss. iii. 14, Above 
all .. . things have charity. Therefore humil- 
ity is not the greatest of virtues. 

I answer that, The good of human virtue 
pertains to the order of reason: which order 
is considered chiefly in reference to the end: 
wherefore the theological virtues are the 
greatest because they have the last end for 
their object. Secondarily, however, it is con- 
sidered in reference to the ordering of the 
means to the end. This ordinance, as to its 
essence, is in the reason itself from which it 
issues, but by participation it is in the appetite 
ordered by the reason ; and this ordinance is 
the effect of justice, especially of legal justice. 
Now humility makes a man a good subject to 
ordinance of all kind.s and in all matters; 
while every other virtue has this effect in some 
special matter. Therefore after the theological 
virtues, after the intellectual virtues which 
regard the reason itself, and after justice, es- 
pecially legal justice, humility stands before 
all others. 

Reply Obj. l, Humility is not set before 
justice, but before that justice which' is 
coupled with pride, and is no longer a virtue; 
even so, on the other hand, sin is pardoned 
through humility: for it is said of the publican 
(Luke xviii. 14) that through the merit of his 
humility he went down into his house justified. 
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Hence Chrysostom says* : Bring me a pair of 
two-horse chariots: in the one harness pride 
with justice, in the other sin with humility: 
and you will see that sin outrunning justice 
wins not by its own strength, but by that of 
humility: while you will see the other pair 
beaten, not by the weakness of justice, but by 
the weight and size of pride. 

Reply Obj. 2. Just as the orderly assembly 
of virtues is, by reason of a certain likeness, 
compared to a building, so again that which 
is the first step in the acquisition of virtue is 
likened to the foundation, which is first laid 
before the rest of the building. Now the vir- 
tues are in truth infused by God. Wherefore 
the first step in the acquisition of virtue may 
be understood in two ways. First by way of 
removing obstacles; and thus humility holds 
the first place, inasmuch as it expels pride, 
which God resisteth, and makes man submis- 
sive and ever open to receive the influx of 
Divine grace. Hence it is written (James 
iv. 6) : God resisteth the proud, and giveth 
grace to the humble. In this sense humility 
is said to be the foundation of the spiritual 
edifice. Secondly, a thing is first among vir- 
tues directly, because it is the first step to- 
wards God. Now the first step towards God is 
by faith, according to Heb. xi. 6, He that 
cometh to God must believe. In this sense 
faith is the foundation in a more excellent way 
than humility. 

Reply Obj. 3. To him that despises earthly 
things, heavenly things are promised: thus 
heavenly treasures are promised to those who 
despise earthly riches, according to Matth. 
vi. 19, 20, Lay not up to yourselves treasures 
on earth . . . but lay up to yourselves treasures 
in heaven. Likewise heavenly consolations are 
promised to those who despise worldly joys, ac- 
cording to IMatth. iv. S. Blessed are they that 
mourn, for they shall be comforted. In the 
same way spiritual uplifting is promised to 
humility, not that humility alone merits it, 
but because it is proper to it to despise earthly 
uplifting. Wherefore Augustine says (De 
Pcenit.jf: Think not that he who humbles 
himself remains for ever abased, for it is writ- 
ten: “He shall be exalted.” And do not imag- 
ine that his exaltation hi men’s eyes is effected 
by bodilv uplifting. 

Reply Obj. 4. The reason why Christ chiefly 
proposed humility to us. was because it es- 
pecially removes the obstacle to man’s spirit- 
ual welfare consisting in man’s aiming at 
heavenly and spiritual things, in which he is 
hindered by striving to become great in 
earthly things. Hence our Lord, in order to 
remove an obstacle to our spiritual welfare, 
Nat. Dei, Ham v. 

-t b. Thomas gives these degrees in the reverse order 


showed by giving an example of humility, that 
outward exaltation is to be despised. Thus hu- 
mility is, as it were, a disposition to man’s un- 
trammeled access to spiritual and divine 
goods. Accordingly as perfection is greater 
than disposition, so charity, and other virtues 
whereby man approaches God directly, are 
greater than humility. 

SIXTH ARTICLE 

Whether Twelve Degrees of Humility Are Fittingly 

Distinguished in the Rule of the Blessed Benedict? 

We proceed thus to the Sixth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the twelve 
degrees of humility that are set down in the 
Rule of the Blessed Benedict!; are unfittingly 
distinguished. The first is to be humble not 
only in heart, but also to show it in one’s very 
person, one’s eyes fi.xcd on the ground; the 
second is to speak jew and sensible words, and 
not to be loud of voice; the third is not to be 
easily moved, and disposed to laughter; the 
fourth is to maintain silence until one is asked; 
the fifth is to do nothing but to what one is 
exhorted by the common ride of the monas- 
tery ; the sixth is to believe and acknowledge 
oneself viler than all ; the seventh is to think 
oneself worthless and unprofitable for all pur- 
poses ; the eighth is to confess one’s sin; the 
ninth is to embrace patience by obeying under 
difficult and contrary circumstances ; the tenth 
is to subject oneself to a superior; the elev- 
enth is not to delight in julfilling one’s own 
desires; the twelfth is to fear God and to be 
always mindful of everything that God has 
commanded. For among these there are some 
things pertaining to the other virtues, such 
as obedience and patience. Again there are 
some that seem to involve a false opinion, — - 
and this is inconsistent with any virtue, — ■ 
namely to declare oneself more despicalDle 
than all men, and to confess and believe one- 
self to be in all ways worthless and unprofit- 
able. Therefore these are unfittingly placed 
among the degrees of humility. 

Obj. 2. Further, humility proceeds from 
within to externals, as do other virtues. There- 
fore in the aforesaid degrees, those which con- 
cern outward actions are unfittingly placed be- 
fore those w'hich pertain to inward actions. 

Obj. 3. Further, Anselm (De Simil. ci. sqq.) 
gives seven degrees of humility, the first of 
which is to acknowledge oneself contemptible ; 
the second, to grieve for this; the third, to 
confess it; the fourth, to convince others of 
this, that is to wish them to believe it; the 
fifth, to bear patiently that this be said of us; 
the sixth, to suffer oneself to be treated with 

t Senn. cccli. 

to that followed by S. Benedict. 
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contempt; the seventh, to love being thus 
treated. Therefore the aforesaid degrees 
would seem to be too numerous. 

Obj. 4, Further, a gloss on hlatth. ill, 15 
says: Perfect humility has three degrees. The 
first is to subject ourselves to those who are 
above us, and not to set ourselves above our 
equals: this is sufjitient. The second is to sub- 
mit to our equals, and not to set ourselves be- 
fore our inferiors; this is called abundant 
humility. The third degree is to subject our- 
selves to inferiors, and in this is perfect right- 
eousness. Therefore the aforesaid degrees 
would seem to be too numerous. 

Obj. 5. Further, Augustine says (De Vir- 
ginit. xxxi) ; The measure of humility is ap- 
portioned to each one according to his rank. 
It is imperiled by pride, for the greater a 
man is the more liable is he to be entrapped. 
Now the measure of a man’s greatness cannot 
be fixed according to a definite number of de- 
grees. Therefore it would seem that it is not 
possible to assign the aforesaid degrees to 
humility. 

1 answer that. As stated above (A. 2) hu- 
mility has essentially to do with the appetite, 
in so far as a man restrains the impetuosity 
of his soul, from tending inordinately to great 
things; yet its rule is in the cognitive faculty, 
in that we should not deem ourselves to be 
above what we are. Also, the principle and 
origin of both these things is the reverence 
we bear to God. Now the inward disposition 
of humility leads to certain outward signs in 
words, deeds, and gestures, which manifest 
that which is hidden within, as happens also 
with the other virtues. For a man is known by 
his look, and a wise man, when thou nieetest 
him, by his countenance (Ecclus. xix. 26). 
Wherefore the aforesaid degrees of humility 
include something regarding the root of hu- 
mility, namely the twelfth degree, that a man 
fear God and bear all His commandments in 
mind. 

Again, they include certain things with re- 
gard to the appetite, lest one aim inordinately 
at one’s own excellence. This is done in three 
ways. First, by not following one’s own will, 
and this pertains to the eleventh degree; sec- 
ondly, by regulating it according to one’s su- 
perior judgment, and this applies to the tenth 
degree ; thirdly, by not being deterred from 
this on account of the difficulties and hard- 
ships that come in our way, and this belongs 
to the ninth degree. 

Certain things also are included referring 
to the estimate a man forms in acknowledging 
his own deficiency, and this in three ways. 
First, by acknowledging and avowing his own 
shortcomings : tliis belongs to the eighth de- 
gree: secondly, l)y deeming oneself incapable 
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of great things, and this pertains to the sev- 
enth degree : thirdly, that in this respect one 
should put others before oneself, and this be- 
longs to the sixth degree. 

Again, some things are included that refer 
to outward signs. One of these regards deeds, 
namely that in one’s work one should not de- 
part from the ordinary way ; this applies to 
the fifth degree. Two others have reference 
to words, namely that one should not be in a 
hurry to speak, which pertains to the fourth 
degree, and that one be not immoderate in 
speech, which refers to the second. The others 
have to do with outward gestures, for instance 
in restraining haughty looks, which regards 
the first, and in outwardly checking laughter 
and other signs of senseless mirth, and this 
belongs to the third degree. 

Reply Obj. 1. It is possible, without false- 
hood, to deem and avow oneself the most des- 
picable of men, as regards the hidden faults 
which we acknowledge in ourselves, and the 
hidden gifts of God which others have. Hence 
Augustine says (De Virginif. lii) : Bethink you 
that some persons are in some hidden way bet- 
ter than you, although outwardly you are bet- 
ter than they. Again, without falsehood one 
may avow and believe oneself in all ways un- 
profitable and useless in respect of one’s own 
capability, so as to refer all one’s sufficiency 
to God. according to 2 Cor, hi. 5, Not that we 
are sufficient to think anything of ourselves as 
of ourselves: but our sufficiency is from God. 
And there is nothing unbecoming in ascribing 
to humility those things that pertain to other 
virtues, since, just as one vice arises from an- 
other, so, by a natural sequence, the act of 
one virtue proceeds from the act of another. 

Reply Obj. 2. Man arrives at humility in 
two ways. First and chiefly by a gift of grace, 
and in this way the inner man precedes the 
outward man. The other way is by human 
effort, whereby he first of all restrains the out- 
ward man, and afterwards succeeds in pluck- 
ing out the inward root. It is according to 
this order that the degrees of humility are here 
enumerated. 

Reply Obj. 3. All the degrees mentioned by 
Anselm are reducible to knowledge, avowal, 
and desire of one’s own abasement. For the 
first degree belongs to the knowledge of one’s 
own deficiency : but since it would be wrong 
for one to love one’s own failings, this is ex- 
cluded by the second degree. The third and 
fourth degrees regard the avowal of one’s own 
deficiency; namely, that not merely one sim- 
ply assert one’s failing, but that one convince 
another of it. The other three degrees have to 
do with tiie appetite, which seeks, not out- 
wmrd excellence, but outward abasement, or 
bears it with equanimity, whether it consist 
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of words or deeds. For as Gregory says (Reg- 
ist. ii. lOj Ep. 36); there is nothing great in 
being humble towards those who treat us with 
regard, jor even worldly people do this: but 
ws should especially be humble towards those 
who make us suffer, and this belongs to the 
fifth and sixth degrees : or the appetite may 
even go so far as lovingly to embrace e.xternal 
abasement, and this pertains to the seventh 
degree ; so that all these degrees are comprised 


under the sixth and seventh mentioned above. 

Reply Obj. 4. These degrees refer, not to 
the thing itself, namely the nature of humility, 
but to the degrees among men, who are either 
of higher or of lower or of equal degree. 

Reply Obj. 5. This argument also considers 
tire degrees of humility not according to the 
nature of the thing, in respect of which the 
aforesaid degrees are assigned, but according 
to the various conditions of men. 


QUESTION 162 
Of Pride 

(In Eight Articles) 


We must next consider pride, and (1) pride 
in general; (2) the first man’s sin, which we 
hold to have been pride. 

Under the first head there are eight points 
of inquiry ; ( I ) Whether pride is a sin .? 
(2) Whether it is a special vice? (3) Wherein 
does it reside as in its subject? (4) Of its 
species. (5) Whether it is a mortal sin? 
(6) Whether it is the most grievious of all 
sins? (7) Of its relation to other sins. 
(8) Whether it should be reckoned a capital 
vice? 

FIRST ARTICLE 
Whether Pride Is a Sin? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that pride is 
not a sin. For no sin is the object of God’s 
promise. For God’s promises refer to what He 
will do ; and He is not the author of sin. Now 
pride is numbered among the Divine prom- 
ises : for it is written (Isa. lx. 15) ; / will make 
thee to be an everlasting pride (Douay, — 
glory), a joy unto generation and generation. 
Therefore pride is not a sin. 

Obj. 2 . Further, it is not a sin to wish to 
be like unto God: for every creature has a 
nrtural desire for this; and especially does 
this become the rational creature which is 
made to God’s image and likeness. Now it is 
said in Prosper’s Lib. Sent., Sent. 294, that 
pride is love of one’s oztm excellence, whereby 
one is likened to God who is supremely excel- 
lent. Hence Augustine says ( Conf. ii. 6) : 
Pride imitates exaltedness ; whereas Thou 
alone art God exalted over all. Therefore pride 
is not a sin. 

Obj. 3. Further, a sin is opposed not only 
to a virtue but also to a contrary vice, as the 
Philosopher states (Ethic, ii. 8). But no vice 
is found to be opposed to pride. Therefore 
pride is not a sin. 

On the contrary. It is written (Tob. 


iv. 14) : Never suffer pride to reign in thy 
mind or in thy words. 

I answer that. Pride (superbia) is so called 
because a man thereby aims higher (supra) 
than he is; wherefore Isidore says (Etym. x) : 
A man is said to be proud, because he wishes 
to appear above (super) what he really is; 
for he who wishes to overstep beyond what 
he is, is proud. Now right reason requires 
that every man’s will should tend to that 
which is proportionate to him. Therefore it 
is evident that pride denotes something op- 
posed to right reason, and this shows it to have 
the character of sin, because according to Di- 
onysius (Div. Nom. iv. 4), the soul’s evil is 
to be opposed to reason. Therefore it is evi- 
dent that pride is a sin. 

Reply Obj. 1. Pride (superbia) may be 
understood in two ways. First, as overpassing 
( supergreditur) the rule of reason, and in 
this sense tve say that it is a sin. Secondly, it 
may simply denominate super-abundance ; in 
which sense any super-abundant thing may be 
called pride ; and it is thus that God promises 
pride as significant of super-abundant good. 
Hence a gloss of Jerome on the same passage 
(Isa. Ixi. 6) says that there is a good and an 
evil pride; or a sinful pride which God resists, 
and a pride that denotes the glory which He 
bestows. 

It majf also be replied that pride there sig- 
nifies abundance of those things in which 
men may take pride. 

Reply Obj. 2. Reason has the direction of 
those things for which man has a natural ap- 
petite; so that if the appetite wander from 
the rule of reason, whether by excess or by 
default, it will be sinful, as is the case with 
the appetite for food which man desires nat- 
urally. Now pride is the appetite for excel- 
lence in excess of right reason. Wherefore 
Augustine says (De Civ. Dei, xiv. 13) that 
pride is the desire for inordinate exaltation: 
and hence it is that, as he asserts (ibid.. 
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xix. 12), pride imitates God inordinately: for 
it hath equality of fellowship under Him, and 
wishes to usurp Hit dominion over our fellow- 
creatures. 

Reply Obj. 3. I'^ide is directly opposed to 
the virtue of humility, which, in a way, is 
concerned about the same matter as magna- 
nimity, as stated above (0. 161, A. 1, ad 3). 
Hence the vice opposed to pride by default is 
akin to the vice of pusillanimity, which is op- 
posed by default to magnanimity. For just 
as it belongs to magnanimity to urge the mind 
to great things against despair, so it belongs 
to humility to withdraw the mind from the 
inordinate desire of great things against pre- 
sumption. Now pusillanimity, if we take it for 
a deficiency in pursuing great things, is prop- 
erly opposed to magnanimity by default; but 
if we take it for the mincl’s attachment to 
things beneath what is becoming to a man, it 
is opposed to humility by default; since each 
proceeds from a smallness of mind. In the 
same way, on the other hand, pride may be 
opposed by excess, both to magnanimity and 
humility, from different points of view; to hu- 
mility, inasmuch as it scorns subjection, to 
magnanimity, inasmuch as it tends to great 
things inordinately. Since, however, pride im- 
plies a certain elation, it is more directly op- 
posed to humility, even as pusillanimity, 
which denotes littleness of soul in tending to- 
wards great things, is more directly opposed 
to magnanimity. 

SECOND ARTICLE 
Whether Pride Is a Special Sin? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that pride is not 
a special sin. For Augustine sa 3 ’s ( De Nat. et 
Grat. xxix) that you w'ill find no sin that is 
not labelled pride ; and Prosper says ( Dc Vita 
Contempt, iii. 2) that without pride no sin is, 
or was, or ever loill be possible. Therefore 
pride is a general sin. 

Obj. 2. Further, a gloss on Job xxxiii. 17, 
That He may ivithdraiv man from wicked- 
ness,* says that a man prides himself when he 
transgresses His commandments by sin. Now 
according to Ambrose.! cvrrv sin is a trans- 
gression of the Divine taw. and a disobedience 
of the heavenly commandments. Therefore 
every sin is pride. 

Obj. 3. Further, every special sin is ooposed 
to a special virtue. But pride is opposed to 
all the virtues, for Gregory says (hi oral. 
xxxiv. 23) : Pride is by no means content with 
the destruction of one virtue; it raises itself 
Up against all the powers of the soul, and like 

* Vulg., — Frnin the things that he is doing, and may 

t Dc Parad viii. 


an all-pervading and poisonous disease cor- 
rupts the whole body; and Isidore says 
(Etym.)% that it is the downfall of all virtues. 
Therefore pride is not a special sin. 

Obj. 4. Further, every special sin has a spe- 
cial matter. Now pride has a general matter, 
for Gregory says (Moral, x.xxiv. 23) that one 
man is proud of his gold, another of his elo- 
quence: one is elated by mean and earthly 
things, another by sublime and heavenly vir- 
tues. Therefore pride is not a special but a 
general sin. 

On the contrary, Augustine says (De 
Nat. et Grat. loc. cit.) : If he look into the 
question carefully, he will fi7id that, according 
to God’s law, pride is a very different sin from 
other vices. Now the genus is not different 
from its species. Therefore pride is not a gen- 
eral but a special sin. 

7 answer that. The sin of pride may be con- 
sidered in two ways. First with regard to its 
proper species, which it has under the aspect 
of its proper object. In this way pride is a 
special sin, because it has a special object: 
for it is inordinate desire of one’s own excel- 
lence, as stated I, ad 2). Secondly, it may 
be considered as having a certain influence 
towards other sins. In this way it has some- 
what of a generic character, inasmuch as all 
sins may arise from pride, in two ways. First 
directly, through other sins being directed to 
the end of pride which is one’s own excellence, 
to which may be directed anything that is in- 
ordinately desired. Secondly, indirectly and 
accidentally as it were, that is by removing an 
obstacle, since pride makes a man despise the 
Divine law which hinders him from sinning, 
according to Jerem. ii. 20, Thou hast broken 
My yoke, thou hast burst My bands, and 
thou saidst : I will not serve. 

It must, howe'er, be observed that this 
generic character of pride admits of the possi- 
bility of all vices ari.sing from pride some- 
times, but it doe.s not imply that all vices orig- 
inate from pride always. For though one may 
break the commandments of the Law by any 
kind of sin. through contempt which pertains 
to pride, yet one does not always break the 
Divine commandments through contemrit. but 
sometim"" tlu-outth ignorance, and sometimes 
through we''knet:<; : and for this reason .Nimus- 
tine ‘^ai’s t Dc .Nat. ct Graf, lor cit.) that 
many thing'; arc done ani’ss which are not 
done through pride. 

Reply Oh}. 1 . These ivords are introduced 
bv Augustine into his bonk De Nat. et Grat., 
not as being his own. hut as those of someone 
with whom he is arguing. Hence he subse- 
quently disproves the assertion, and shows 

deliver him from pr'dr. 

t De Sum. Bono ii. 38. 
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that not all sins are committed through pride. 
We might, however, reply that these authori- 
ties must be understood as referring to the 
outward effect of pride, namely the breaking 
of the commandments, which applies to every 
sin, and not to the inward act of pride, namely 
contempt of the commandment. For sin is 
committed, not always through contempt, 
but sometimes through ignorance, sometimes 
through weakness, as stated above. 

Reply Ob). 2. A man may sometimes com- 
mit a sin effectively, but not affectively; thus 
he who, in ignorance, slays his father, is a 
parricide effectively, but not affectively, since 
he did not intend it. .Accordingly he who 
breaks God’s commandment is said to pride 
himself against God, effectively always, but 
not always affectively. 

Reply Obj. 3. A sin may destroy a virtue 
in two ways. In one way by direct contra- 
riety to a virtue, and thus pride does not cor- 
rupt every virtue, but only humility; even as 
every special sin destroys the special virtue 
opposed to it, by acting counter thereto. In 
another way a sin destroys a virtue, by mak- 
ing ill use of that virtue: and thus pride 
destroys every virtue, in so far as it finds an 
occasion of pride in every virtue, just as in 
everything else pertaining to e.xcellence. Hence 
it does not follow that it is a general sin. 

Reply Obj. 4. Pride regards a special as- 
pect in its object, which aspect may be found 
in various matters: for it is inordinate love 
of one’s excellence, and excellence may be 
found in various things. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether the Subject of Pride Is the Irascible Faculty? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the subject 
of pride is not the irascible faculty. For 
Gregory says (Moral, xxiii. 17): A sivoUen 
mind is an obstacle to truth, for the swelling 
shuts out the light. Now the knowledge of 
truth pertains, not to the irascible but to the 
rational faculty. Therefore pride is not in 
the irascible. 

Ob). 2. Further, Gregory says (Moral. 
xxiv. 8) that the proud observe other people’s 
conduct not so as to set themselves beneath 
them with humility, but so as to set them- 
selves above them ivith pride: wherefore it 
would seem that pride originates in undue 
observation. Now olwervation loertains not to 
the irascible but to the rational faculty. 

Obj. 3. Further, pride =peks pre-eminence 
not only in sensible things, but aho in spirit- 
ual and intelligible things: while it consists 
essentially in the contempt of God, according 
to Ecclus x. 14, The beginning of the pride 


of man is to fall off from God. Now the iras- 
cible, since it is a part of the sensitive appe- 
tite, cannot extend to God and things intelli- 
gible. Therefore pride cannot be in the iras- 
cible. 

Obj. 4. Further, as stated in Prosper’s 
Liber Sentcntiaruin, sent. 294, Pride is love 
of one’s own c.tcellence. But love is not in the 
irascible, but in the concupiscible. Therefore 
pride is not in the irascible. 

On the contrary, Gregory (Moral, ii. 49) 
opposes pride to the gift of fear. Now fear 
belongs to the irascible. Therefore pride is 
in the irascible. 

I answer that, The subject of any virtue or 
vice is to be ascertained from its proper ob- 
ject: for the object of a habit or act cannot 
be other than the object of the power, which 
is the subject of both. Now the proper object 
of pride is something difficult, for pride is the 
desire of one’s own excellence, as stated above 
(AA. 1, 2). Wherefore pride must needs per- 
tain in some way to the irascible faculty. Now 
the irascible may be taken in two ways. First 
in a strict sense, and thus it is a part of the 
sensitive appetite, even as anger, strictly 
speaking, is a passion of the sensitive appe- 
tite. Secondly, the irascible may be taken in 
a broader sense, so as to belong also to the 
intellective appetite, to which also anger is 
sometimes ascribed. It is thus that we attrib- 
ute anger to God and the angels, not as a 
passion, but as denoting the sentence of jus- 
tice pronouncing judgment. Nevertheless the 
irascible understood in this broad sense is not 
distinct from the concupiscible power, as 
stated above in the First Part (Q. 59, A. 4; 
Q. 82, A. 5, ad 1 and 2). 

Consequently if the difficult thing which is 
the object of pride, were merely some sensible 
object, whereto the sensitive appetite might 
tend, pride would have to be in the irascible 
which is part of the sensitive appetite. But 
since the difficult thing which pride has in 
view is common both to sensible and to spirit- 
ual things, we must needs say that the sub- 
ject of pride is the irascible not only strictly 
so called, as a part of the sensitive appetite, 
but al.so in its wider acceptation, as applicable 
to the intellective appetite. Wherefore pride 
is ascribed also to the demons. 

Reply Ob}. 1. Knowledge of truth is two- 
fold. One is purely ■speculative, and pride 
hinders this indirectly by removing its cause. 
For the proud man subjects not his intellect 
to God, that he may receive the knowledge 
of truth from Him, according to IMatth. xi. 25, 
Thou hast hid these things from the ivise and 
the prudent, i.e. from the proud, who are wise 
and prudent in their own eyes, and hast re- 
vealed them to little ones, i.e. to the humble. 
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Nor does he deign to learn anything from man, 
whereas it is written (Ecclus. vi. 34) : // thoti 
wilt incline thy ear, thou shall receive instruc- 
tion. The other knowledge of truth is affec- 
tive, and this is directly hindered by pride, 
because the proud, through delighting in their 
own excellence, disdain the excellence of truth; 
thus Gregory says (Moral, xxiii. loc. cit.) that 
the proud, although certain hidden truths be 
conveyed to their understanding, cannot real- 
ize their sweetness: and if they know of them 
they cannot relish them. Hence it is written 
(Prov. xi. 2) : Where humility is there also is 
wisdom. 

Reply Ob']. 2. As stated above (Q. 161, 
AA. 2, 6), humility observes the rule of right 
reason whereby a man has true self-esteem. 
Now pride does not observe this rule of right 
reason, for he esteems himself greater than 
he is: and this is the outcome of an inordinate 
desire for his own excellence, since a man is 
ready to believe what he desires very much, 
the result being that his appetite is borne to- 
wards things higher than what become him. 
Consequently whatsoever things lead a man to 
inordinate self-esteem lead him to pride; and 
one of those is the observing of other people’s 
failings, just as, on the other hand, in the 
words of Gregory (ibid.), holy men, by a like 
observation of other people's virtues, set others 
above themselves. Accordingly the conclusion 
is not that pride is in the rational faculty, 
but that one of its causes is in the reason. 

Reply Ob']. 3. Pride is in the irascible, not 
only as a part of the sensitive appetite, but 
also as having a more general signification, as 
stated above. 

Reply Ob']. 4. According to Augustine (De 
Civ. Dei xiv. 7, 9), love precedes all other 
emotions of the soul, and is their cause, where- 
fore it may be employed to denote any of the 
other emotions. It is in this sense that pride 
is said to be love of one’s own e.xcellence, inas- 
much as love makes a man presume inordi- 
nately on his superiority over others, and this 
belongs properly to pride. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether the Four Species of Pride Are 
Fittingly Assigned by Gregory? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth .Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that the four species 
of pride are unfittingly assigned by Gregory, 
who says (Moral, xxiii. 6) : There are four 
marks by which every kind of pride of the 
arrogant betrays itself ; either when they think 
that their good is from themselves, or if they 
believe it to be from above, yet they think 
that it is due to their own mer'its ; or when 

* Reference unknown. t Eadmer, De Similit. xxii, 


they boast of having what they have not, or 
despise others and wish to appear the exclusive 
possessors of what they have. For pride is a 
vice distinct from unbelief, just as humility 
is a distinct virtue from faith. Now it per- 
tains to unbelief, if a man deem that he has 
not received his good from God, or that he has 
the good of grace through his own merits. 
Therefore this should not be reckoned a spe- 
cies of pride. 

Obj. 2. Further, the same thing should not 
be reckoned a species of different genera. Now 
boasting is reckoned a species of lying, as 
stated above (Q. 110, A. 2 ; Q. 112). There- 
fore it should not be accounted a species of 
pride. 

Obj. 3. Further, some other things appar- 
ently pertain to pride, which are not men- 
tioned here. For Jerome* says that nothing 
is so indicative of pride as to show oneself 
ungrateful : and Augustine says (De Civ. Dei 
xiv. 14) that 'it belongs to pride to excuse 
oneself of a sin one has committed. Again, 
presumption whereby one aims at having what 
is above one, would seem to have much to 
do with pride. Therefore the aforesaid di- 
vision does not sufficiently account for the 
different species of pride. 

Obj. 4. Further, we find other divisions of 
pride. For Anselm f divides the uplifting of 
pride, saying that there is pride of will, pride 
of speech, and pride of deed. Bernard^ also 
reckons twelve degrees of pride, namely curi- 
osity, frivolity of mind, senseless mirth, boast- 
ing, singular'll y, arrogance, presumption, de- 
fense of one’s sins, deceitful confession, re- 
belliousness, license, sinful habit. Now these 
apparently are not comprised under the spe- 
cies mentioned by Gregory. Therefore the 
latter would seem to be assigned unfittingly. 

On the contrary. The authority of Gregory 
suffices. 

I answer that. As stated above (AA. 1, 2, 3), 
pride denotes immoderate desire of one’s own 
excellence, a desire, to wit, that is not in ac- 
cord with right reason. Now it must be ob- 
served that all e.xcellence results from a good 
possessed. Such a good may be considered in 
three ways. First, in itself. For it is evident 
that the greater the good that one has, the 
greater the excellence that one derives from 
it. Hence when a man ascribes to himself a 
good greater than what he has, it follows that 
his appetite tend.s to his own excellence in a 
measure exceeding his competency: and thus 
we have the third species of pride, namely 
boasting of having what one has not. 

Secondly, it may be considered with regard 
to its cause, in so far as to have a thing of 
oneself is more excellent than to have it of 
sqq. X Dc Grad. Humil. et Superb, x, sqq. 
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another. Hence when a man esteems the good 
he has received of another as though he had 
it of himself, the result is that his appetite 
is borne towards his own excellence immoder- 
ately. Now one is cause of one’s own good in 
two ways, efficiently and meritoriously : and 
thus we have the first two species of pride, 
namely when a man thinks he has from him- 
self that which he has from God, or 7i)hcH he 
believes that 'which he has received from above 
to be due to his own merits. 

Thirdly, it may be considered with regard 
to the manner of having it, in so far as a man 
obtains greater excellence through possessing 
some good more excellently than other men ; 
the result again being that his appetite is 
borne inordinately towards his own excellence : 
and thus we have the fourth species of pride, 
which is when a man despises others and 
"wishes to be singularly conspicuous. 

Reply Ob]. \. A true judgment may be 
destroyed in two ways. First, universally : 
and thus in matters of faith, a true judgment 
is destroyed by unbelief. Secondly, in some 
particular matter of choice, and unbelief does 
not do this. Thus a man who commits forni- 
cation, judges that for the time being it is 
good for him to commit fornication ; yet he 
is not an unbeliever, as he would be, were he 
to say that universally fornication is good. 
It is thus in the question in point: for it per- 
tains to unbelief to assert universally that 
there is a good which is not from God, or that 
grace is given to men for their merits, whereas, 
properly speaking, it belongs to pride and 
not to unbelief, through inordinate desire of 
one’s own excellence, to boast of one’s goods 
as though one had them of oneself, or of one's 
own merits. 

Reply Ob). 2. Boasting is reckoned a species 
of lying, as regards the outward act whereby 
a man falsely ascribes to himself what he has 
not : but as regards the inward arrogance of 
the heart it is reckoned by Gregory to be a 
species of pride. 

Reply Obj. 3. The ungrateful man ascribes 
to himself what he has from another : where- 
fore the first two species of pride pertain to 
ingratitude. To excuse oneself of a sin one has 
committed, belongs to the third species, since 
by so doing a man ascribes to himself the good 
of innocence which he has not. To aim pre- 
sumptuously at what is abo\'e one. would ^eem 
to belong chiefly to the fourth species, which 
consists in wishing to be preferred to others. 

Reply Obj. 4. The three mentioned by 
Anselm correspond to the proeress of any 
particular sin; for it begins by being conceived 
in thought, then is uttered in word, and thirdly 
is accomplished in deed. 

The twelve degrees mentioned by Bernard 


are reckoned by way of opposition to the 
twelve degrees of humility of which we have 
spoken above (Q. 161, A. 6). For the first 
degree of humility is to be humble in heart, 
and to show if in one's very person, one’s eyes 
fixed on the ground: and to this is opposed 
curiosity, which consists in looking around in 
all directions curio\isly and inordinately. — The 
second degree of humility is to speak few and 
sensible words, and not to be loud of voice: 
to this is opposed frivolity of mind, by which 
a man is proud of speech. — The third degree 
of humility is not to be easily moved and dis- 
posed to laughter, to which is opposed sense- 
less mirth. — The fourth degree of humility is 
to maintain silence until one is asked, lo which 
is opposed boasting. — The fifth degree of hu- 
mility is to do nothing but to what one is ex- 
horted by the common rule of the monastery , 
to which is opposed singularity, whereby a 
man wishes to seem more holy than others. — 
The sixth degree of humility is to believe and 
acknowledge oneself viler than all, to which is 
opposed arrogance, whereby a man sets him- 
self above others. — The seventh degree of hu- 
mility is to think oneself worthless and un- 
profitable for all purposes, to which is opposed 
presumption, whereby a man thinks himself 
capable of things that are above him. — The 
eighth degree of humility is to confess one's 
sins, to which is opposed defense of one’s sins. 
— The ninth degree is to embrace patience by 
obeying under dificiilt and contrary circum- 
stances, to which is opposed deceitful confes- 
sion, whereby a man being unwilling to be 
punished for his sins confesses them deceit- 
fully. — The tenth degree of humility is obedi- 
ence, to which is opposed rebelliousness.— 
eleventh degree of humility is not to delight 
in fulfilling one’s own desires; to this is op- 
posed license, whereby a man delights in doing 
freely whatever he will. — The last degree of 
humility is fear of God: to this is opposed 
the habit of sinning, which implies contempt 
of God. 

In these twelve degrees not only are the 
species of pride indicated, but also certain 
things that precede and follow them, as we 
have stated above with regard to humility 
(Q. 161, A. 6). 

FIFTH ARTICLE 
Whether Pride Is a Mortal Sin? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article : — 

Objection 1 . It would seem that pride is 
not a mortal sin. For a gloss on Ps. vii. 4, 
O Lord mv God, if I have done this thing, 
says : Namely, the universal sin which is pride. 
Therefore if pride were a mortal sin, so would 
every sin be. 
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Obj. 2. Further, every mortal sin is con- 
trary to charily. But pride is apparently not 
contrary to charity, neither as to the love of 
God, nor as to the love of one’s neighbor, be- 
cause the excellence which, by pride, one de- 
sires inordinately, is not always opposed to 
God’s honor, or our neighbor’s good. There- 
fore pride is not a mortal sin. 

Obj. 3. Further, every mortal sin is op- 
posed to virtue. But pride is not opposed to 
virtue ; on the contrary, it arises therefrom, 
for as Gregory says (iiorol. xxxiv. 23). soijte- 
times a man is elated by sublime and heavenly 
vhtucs. Therefore pride is not a mortal sin. 

On the contrary, Gregory says (ibid.) that 
pride is a most evident sign of the reprobate, 
and contrariwise, humility of the elect. But 
men do not become reprobate on account of 
venial sins. Therefore pride is not a venial 
but a mortal sin. 

/ answer that, Pride is opposed to humility. 
Now humility properly retrards the subjection 
of man to God. as stated above (Q 16I. ), 

ad 5). Hence pride properly regards lack of 
this subjection, in so far as a man raises him- 
self above that which is appointed to him 
according to the Divine rule or measure, 
against the saying of the .apostle (2 Cor. 
X. 13'), B?/t wc will not glory beyond our 
measure ; but according to the measure of the 
rule which God hath measured to us. Where- 
fore it is written (Ecclus. x. 14): The begin- 
ning of the pride of man is to fall op jiom 
Cod because, to wit. the root of pritle is found 
to consist in man not being, in some way. 
subject to God and His rule, .Now it is evi- 
dent that not to be subject to God is of its 
very nature a mortal sin, for this consists in 
turning awa}’ from God: and consequently 
pride is. of its genus, a mortal sin. Neverthe- 
less just as in other sins which are mortal by 
their genus (for instance fornication and 
adultery) there are certain motion-, that are 
venial by reason of their imperfection (through 
forestalling the judgment of reason, and being 
without its consent) so too in the matter of 
pride it happens that certain motions of pride 
are venial sins, when reason does not consent 
to them. 

Reply Obj. 1. As stated above (\.2) pride 
is a general sin, not by its es-ence but by a 
kind of influence, in so far as all -ins may have 
their origin in pride. Hence il dop=: not follow 
that all sins are mortal, but onlv such as arise 
from perfect pride, which we have stated to 
be a mortal sin. 

Reply Obj. 2. Pride is always contrary to 
the love of God, inasmuch as the proud man 
does not subject himself to the Divine rule 
as he ought. Sometimes it is also contrary to 
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the love of our neighbor ; when, namely, a 
man sets himself inordinately above his neigh- 
bor: and this again is a transgression of the 
Divine rule, which has established order 
among men, so that one ought to be subject 
to another. 

Reply Obj. 3. Pride arises from virtue, not 
as from its direct cause, but as from an acci- 
dental cause, in so far as a man makes a virtue 
an occasion for pride. And nothing prevents 
one contrary from being the accidental cause 
of another, as stated in Rhys. viii. 1. Hence 
some are even proud of their humility. 


SIXTH ARTICLE 

Whether Pride Is the Most Grievous of Sins? 

Jfe proceed thus to the Sixth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that pride is 
not the most grievous of sins. For the more 
difficult a sin is to avoid, the less grievous it 
would seem to be. Now pride is most difficult 
to avoid: for .•\ugustine says in his Rule (Ep. 
ccxi). Other sins find their vent in the accom- 
plishment of evil deeds, whereas pride lies in 
wait for good deeds to destroy them. There- 
fore pride is not the most grievous of sins. 

Obj. 2. Further. The greater evil is opposed 
to the greater good, as the philosopher asserts 
(Ethic, viii. 10). Now humility to which pride 
is opposed is not the greatest of virtues, as 
stated above (Q. 61, 5). Therefore the 

vices that are opposed to greater virtues, such 
as unbelief, despair, hatred of God, murder, 
and so forth, are more grievous sins than pride. 

Obj. 5. Further, the greater evil is not pun- 
ished b}' a lesser evil. But pride is sometimes 
punished by other sins according to Rom. i. 28, 
where it is stated that on account of their 
pride of heart, men of science were delivered 
to a reprobate sense, to do those things which 
are not cotivenicnt. Therefore pride is not the 
most grievous of sins 

Ort the contrary. A gloss on Ps. cxviii. 51, 
The proud did iiTujuitouily, says: The greatest 
sin in man is pride. 

I answer that. Two things are to be ob- 
served in sin. conversion to a mutable good, 
and this is the material part of sin : and aver- 
sion from the inimiitable good, and this gives 
sin its formal aspect and complement. Now 
on the part of the conversion, there ’s no rea- 
son for pride being the greatest of sins, be- 
can.=e unliftin,?. vNjrJi pride covets inordi- 
natelv. i" not e=-entiallv most incompatible 
with the good of virtue. But on the part of 
the aversion pride has extreme gravity, be- 
cause in other sins man turns awav from God, 
either through ignorance or through weakness, 
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or through desire for any other good what- 
ever; whereas pride denotes aversion from 
God simply through being unwilling to be 
subject to God and His rule. Hence Boethius* 
says that ra/nVc all vices flee from God, pride 
alone withshinds God; for which reason it is 
specially stated (James iv. 6) that God re- 
sisteth the proud. Wherefore aversion from 
God and His commandments, which is a con- 
sequence as it were in other sins, belongs to 
pride by its very nature, for its act is the con- 
tempt of God. And since that which belongs 
to a thing by its nature is always of greater 
weight than that which belongs to it through 
something else, it follows that pride is the 
most grievous of sins by its genus, because it 
exceeds in aversion which is the formal com- 
plement of sin. 

Reply Ohj. 1. A sin is difficult to avoid in 
two ways. First, on account of the violence 
of its onslaught; thus anger is violent in its 
onslaught on account of its impetuosity; and 
still more difficult is it to resist concupiscence, 
on account of its connaturality, as stated in 
Ethic, ii. 3, 9. A difficulty of this kind in 
avoiding sin diminishe.s the gravity of the sin ; 
because a man sins the more grievously, ac- 
cording as he yields to a less impetuous temp- 
tation, as Augustine says (De Civ. Dei xiv. 
12 . 15 ). 

Secondly, it is difficult to avoid a sin, on 
account of its being hidden. In this way it is 
difficult to avoid pride, since it takes occasion 
even from good deeds, as stated (.\. 5, ad 3). 
Hence Augustine says pointedly that it lies 
in wait for good deeds ; and it is written (Ps. 
cxli. 4) : In the way wherein I walked, the 
proud j (Vulg., — they) have hidden a snare 
for tne. Hence no very great gravity attaches 
to the movement of pride while creeping in 
secretly, and before it is discovered by the 
judgment of reason; but once discovered by 
reason, it is easily avoided, both by consider- 
ing one’s own infirmity, according to Ecclus. 
X. 9, Why is earth and ashes proud? and by 
considering God’s greatness, according to Job 
XV. 13, TF//y doth thy spirit swell against God? 
as well as by considering the imperfection of 
the goods on which man prides himself, ac- 
cording to Isa. xl. 6, All flesh is grass, and all 
the glory thereof as the flower of the field; 
and farther on (Ixiv. 6), all our justices are 
become like the rag of a menstruous woman. 

Reply Ohj. 2. Opposition between a vice 
and a virtue is inferred from the obfect. which 
is considered on the part of conversion. In 
this way pride has no claim to be the greatest 
of sins, as neither has humility to be the great- 
est of virtues. But it is the greatest on the 
part of aversion, since it brings greatness upon 
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other sins. For unbelief, by the very fact of 
its arising out of proud contempt, is rendered 
more grievous than if it be the outcome of 
ignorance or weakness. The same applies to 
despair and the like. 

Reply Obj. 3. Just as in syllogisms that 
lead to an impossible conclusion one is some- 
times convinced by being faced with a more 
evident absurdity, so too, in order to overcome 
their pride, God punishes certain men by al- 
lowing them to fall into sins of the flesh, 
which though they be less grievous are more 
evidently shameful. Hence Isidore says (De 
Summo Bono ii. 38) that pride is the worst 
of all vices ; whether because it is appropriate 
to those who are of highest and foremost rank, 
or because it originates from just and virtuous 
deeds, so that its guilt is less perceptible. On 
the other hand, carnal lust is apparent to all, 
because from the outset it is of a shameful 
nature: and yet, under God’s dispensation, it 
is less grievous than pride. For he who is in 
the clutches of pride and feels it not, falls into 
the lusts of the flesh, that being thus humbled 
he may rise from his abasement. 

From this indeed the gravity of pride is 
made manifest. For just as a wise physician, 
in order to cure a worse disease, allows the 
patient to contract one that is less dangerous, 
so the sin of pride is shown to be more griev- 
ous by the very fact that, as a remedy, God 
allows men to fall into other sins. 


SEVENTH ARTICLE 
Whether Pride Is the First Sin of All? 

We proceed thus to the Seventh Article : — 

Objection 1 . It would seem that pride is 
not the first sin of all. For the first is main- 
tained in all that follows. Now pride does not 
accompany all sins, nor is it the origin of all: 
for Augustine says (De Nat. et Grat. xx) that 
many things are done amiss which are not 
done with pride. Therefore pride is not the 
first sin of all. 

Obj. 2. Further, it is written (Ecclus. x. 14) 
that the beginning of .. .. pride is to fall ofl 
from God. Therefore falling away from God 
precedes pride. 

Obj. 3. Further, the order of sins would 
seem to be according to the order of virtues. 
Now, not humility but faith is the first of all 
virtues. Therefore pride is not the first sin 
of all. 

Obj. 4. Further, it is written (2 Tim. iii. 
13) : F,vil men and seducers shall grow worse 
and worse; so that apparently man’s begin- 
ning of wickedness is not the greatest of sins. 
But pride is the greatest of sins as stated in 
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the foregoing Article. Therefore pride is not 
the first sin. 

Ob'). 5. Further, resemblance and pretense 
come after the reality. Now the Philosopher 
says (Ethic, iii. 7) that pride apes jortitude 
and daring. Therefore the vice of daring pre- 
cedes the vice of pride. 

On the contrary, It is written (Ecclus. 
X. IS) ; Pride is the beginning of all sin. 

I answer that, The first thing in every genus 
is that w'hich is essential. Now it has been 
stated above (A. 6) that aversion from God, 
which is the formal complement of sin, be- 
longs to pride essentially, and to other sins, 
consequently. Hence it is that pride fulfils 
the conditions of a first thing, and is the begin- 
ning of all sins, as stated above (I-II, Q. 84, 
A. 2), when we were treating of the causes of 
sin on the part of the aversion which is the 
chief part of sin. 

Reply Ob'], L. Pride is said to be the begin- 
ning of all sin, not as though every sin origi- 
nated from pride, but because any kind of 
sin is naturally liable to arise from pride. 

Reply Ob'). 2. To fall off from God is said 
to be the beginning of pride, not as though it 
were a distinct sin from pride, but as being 
the first part of pride. For it has been said 
above (A. 5) that pride regards chiefly sub- 
jection to God w'hich it scorns, and in conse- 
quence it scorns to be subject to a creature 
for God’s sake. 

Reply Ob). 3. There is no need for the 
order of virtues to be the same as that of 
vices. For vice is corruptive of virtue. Now 
that which is first to be generated is the last 
to be corrupted. Wherefore as faith is the 
first of virtues, so unbelief is the last of sins, 
to which sometimes man is led by other sins. 
Hence a gloss on Ps. cxxxvi. 7, Rase it, rase 
it, even to the foundation thereof, says that 
by heaping vice upon vice a man will lapse 
into unbelief, and the Apostle says (1 Tim. 
i. 19) that some rejecting a good conscience 
have made shipwreck concerning the faith. 

Reply Ob). 4. Pride is said to be the most 
grievous of sins because that which gives sin 
its gravity is essential to pride. Hence pride 
is the cause of gravity in other sins. Accord- 
ingly previous to pride there may be certain 
less grievous sins that are committed through 
ignorance or weakness. But among the griev- 
ous sins the first is pride, as the cause whereby 
other sins are rendered more grievous. And 
as that which is the first in causing sins is the 
last in the withdrawal from sin, a gloss on 
Ps. xviii. 13, / shall be cleansed from the 
greatest sin, says: Namely from the sin of 
pride, which is the last in those who return 

* Comment, in Dent. xvi. t£)e Inst. Caniob. v. 1: 


to God, and the first in those who withdraw 
from God. 

Reply Obj. S. The Philosopher associates 
pride with feigned fortitude, not that it con- 
sists precisely in this, but because man thinks 
he is more likely to be uplifted before men, 
if he seem to be daring or brave. 

EIGHTH ARTICLE 

1 I 

Whether Pride Should Be Reckoned a Capitol Vice? 

Wc proceed thus to the Eighth Article : — 

Objection 1. It wmuld seem that pride 
should be reckoned a capital vice, since Isi- 
dore* and Cassianf number pride among the 
capital vices. 

Obj. 2. Further, pride is apparently the 
same as vainglory, since both covet excellence. 
Now vainglory is reckoned a capital vice. 
Therefore pride also should be reckoned a 
capital vice. 

Obj. 3. Further, Augustine says (De Vir- 
ginit. xxxi) that pride begets envy, nor is it 
ever without this companion. Now envy is 
reckoned a capital vice, as stated above (Q. 36, 
A. 4). Much more therefore is pride a capital 
vice. 

On the contrary, Gregory (Moral, xxxi. 45) 
does not include pride among the capital vices. 

I anssoer that, As stated above (AA. 2, 5, 
ad 1) pride may be considered in two ways; 
first in itself, as being a special sin ; secondly, 
as having a general influence towards all sins. 
Now the capital vices are said to be certain 
special sins from which many kinds of sin 
arise. Wherefore some, considering pride in 
the light of a special sin, numbered it together 
with the other capital vices. But Gregory, 
taking into consideration its general influence 
toAvards all vices, as explained above (A. 2, 
Obj. 3). did not place it among the capital 
vices, but held it to be the queen and mother 
of all the vices. Hence he says (loc. cit.) : 
Pride, the queen of vices, when it has van- 
quished and captured the heart, forthwith de- 
livers it into the hands of its lieutenants the 
seven principal vices, that they may despoil 
it and produce vices of all kinds. 

This suffices for the Reply to the First 
Objection. 

Reply Obj. 2. Pride is not the same as 
vainglory, but is the cause thereof : for pride 
covets excellence inordinately: while vain- 
glory covets the outward show of excellence. 

Reply Obj. 3. The fact that envy, which 
is a capital vice, arises from pride, does not 
prove that pride is a capital vice, but that it 
is still more principal than the capital vices 
themselves. 

Collat. V. 2. 
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QUESTION 163 
Of the First Man's Sin 

(In Four Articles) 


We must now consider the first man’s sin 
\Yhich was pride: and (1) his sin; (2) its 
punishment ; (3) the temptation whereby he 
was led to sin. 

Under the first head there are four points 
of inquiry: (1) Whether pride w'as the first 
man’s first sin? (2) What the first man cov- 
eted by sinning? (3) Whether his sin was 
more grievous than all other sins? (4) Which 
sinned more grievously, the man or the 
woman ? 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether Pride Was the First Man's First Sin? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that pride was 
not the first man’s first sin. For the Apostle 
says (Rom. v. 19) that by the disobedience of 
one man many were made sinners. Now the 
first man’s first sin is the one by which all 
men were made sinners in the point of origi- 
nal sin. Therefore disobedience, and not pride, 
was the first man’s first sin. 

Obj. 2. Further, Ambrose says, commenting 
on Luke iv. 3, And the devil said to Him, that 
the devil in tempting Christ observed the 
same order as in overcoming the first man. 
Now Christ was first tempted to gluttony, as 
appears from Matth. iv. 3, where it was said 
to Him: // thou be the Son of God, command 
that these stones be made bread. Therefore 
the first man’s first sin was not pride but 
gluttony. 

Obj. 3. Further, man sinned at the devil's 
suggestion. Now the devil in tempting man 
promised him knowledge (Gen. iii. 5). There- 
fore inordinateness in man was through the 
desire of knowledge, which pertains to curi- 
O'ity. Therefore curiosity, and not pride, was 
the first sin. 

Obj. 4. Further, a gloss* on 1 Tim. ii. 14, 
The woman being seduced was in the trans- 
gression, says: The Apostle rightly calls this 
seduction, for they were persuaded to accept 
a falsehood as being true; namely that God 
had forbidden them to touch that tree, be- 
cause He knew that if they touched it, they 
would be like gods, as though He who made 
them men, begrudged them the godhead. . . . 
Mow it pertains to unbelief to believe such 
a thing. Therefore man’s first sin was un- 
belief and not pride. 

On the contrary. It is written (Ecclus. 

+ S. Augustine, Gen. ad Lit. xi. 


X. 15) : Pride is the beginning of all sin. Now 
man’s first sin is the beginning of all sin, ac- 
cording to Rom. V. 12, By one mati sin entered 
into this world. Therefore man’s first sin wa 
pride. 

I answer that. Many movements may con- 
cur towards one sin, and the character of sin 
attaches to that one in which inordinateness 
is first found. And it is evident that inordi- 
nateness is in the inward movement of the 
soul before being in the outward act of the 
body; since, as Augustine says (Dc Civ. Dei 
i. 18), the sanctity of the body is not for- 
feited so long as the sanctity of the soul re- 
mains. Also, among the inward movements, 
the appetite is moved towards the end before 
being moved towards that which is desired 
for the sake of the end ; and consequently 
man’s first sin was where it was possible for 
his appetite to be directed to an inordinate 
end. Now man was so appointed in the state 
of innocence, that there was no rebellion of 
the flesh against the spirit. Wherefore it was 
not possible for the first inordinatesness in the 
human appetite to result from his coveting a 
sensible good, to which the concupiscence of 
the flesh tends against the order of reason. 
It remains therefore that the first inordinate- 
ness of the human appetite resulted from his 
coveting inordinately some spiritual good. 
Now he would not have coveted it inordi- 
nately, by desiring it according to his meas- 
ure as established by the Divine rule. Hence 
it follows that man’s first sin consisted in his 
coveting some spiritual good above his meas- 
ure: and this pertains to pride. Therefore it 
is evident that man’s first sin was pride. 

Reply Obj. 1. Man’s disobedience to the 
Divine command was not willed by man for 
his own sake, for this could not happen unless 
one presuppose inordinateness in his will. It 
remains therefore that he willed it for the 
sake of something else. Now the first thing 
he coveted inordinately was his own excel- 
lence; and consequently his disobedience was 
the result of his pride. This agrees with the 
statement of Augn.stine, who says (Ad Oros.)^ 
that man puffed up with pride obeyed the 
serpent’s prompting, and scorned God’s com- 
mands. 

Reply Obj. 2. Gluttony also had a place 
in the sin of our first parents. For it is writ- 
ten (Gen. iii. 6) : The woman saw that the 
tree was good to eat, and fair to the eyes, 

f Dial. QQ. Ixv. qu. 4. 
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and delightful to behold, and she took of the 
fruit thereof, and did eat. Yet the very good- 
ness and beauty of the fruit was not their 
first motive for sinning, but the persuasive 
words of the serpent, who said (verse 5); 
Your eyes shall be opened and you shall be 
as Gods: and it was by coveting this that the 
woman fell into pride. Hence the sin of glut- 
tony resulted from the sin of pride. 

Reply Ob'). 3. The desire for knowledge 
resulted in our first parents from their inordi- 
nate desire for excellence. Hence the serpent 
began by saying: You shall be as Gods, and 
added; Knowing good and evil. 

Reply Ob). 4. According to Augustine (Gen. 
ad Lit. xi. 30), the woman had not believed 
the serpent’s statement that they were de- 
barred by God from a good and useful thing, 
were her mind not already filled with the love 
of her own power, and a certain proud self- 
presumption. This does not mean that pride 
preceded the promptings of the serpent, but 
that as soon as the serpent had spoken his 
words of persuasion, her mind was puffed up, 
the result being that she believed the demon 
to have spoken truly. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether the First Men's Pride Consisted 
in His Coveting God's Likeness? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the first 
man’s pride did not consist in his coveting 
the Divine likeness. For no one sins by cov- 
eting that which is competent to him according 
to his nature. Now God's likeness is compe- 
tent to man according to his nature; for it is 
written (Gen. i. 26); Let us make man to 
Our image and likeness. Therefore he did 
not sin by coveting God’s likeness. 

Obj. 2. Further, it would seem that man 
coveted God’s likeness in order that he might 
obtain knowledge of good and evil : for this 
was the serpent’s suggestion : You shall be as 
Gods knowing good and evil. Now the desire 
of knowledge is natural to man. according to 
the saying of the Philosopher at the beginning 
of his Metaphysics (i. I): All men naturally 
desire knowledge. Therefore he did not sin 
by coveting God’s likeness. 

Obj. 3. Further, no wise man chooses the 
irnpossible. Now the first man was endowed 
with wisdom, according to Ecclus. x\’ii. 5, 
He filled them with the knowledge of under- 
standing. Since then every sin consists in a 
deliberate act of the appetite, namely choice, 
it would seem that the first man did not sin 
by coveting something impossible. But it is 
impossible for man to be like God, according 

* Enan. in Ps. Ixviii. t Cf. P. I., Q. 93. A. 1. 


to the saying of Exod. xv. II, Who is like to 
Thee amojig the strong, O Lord? Therefore 
the first man did not sin by coveting God’s 
likeness. 

On the contrary, Augustine commenting on 
Ps. Ixviii. S,* Then did 1 restore (Douay, — 
pay) that which 1 took not away, says: Adam 
and Eve wished to rob the Godhead and they 
lost happiness. 

I answer that, likeness is twofold. One is a 
likeness of absolute equality f; and such a 
likeness to God our first parents did not covet, 
since such a likeness to God is not conceivable 
to the mind, especially of a wise man. 

The other is a likeness of imitation, such 
as is possible for a creature in reference to 
God, in so far as the creature participates 
somewhat of God's likeness according to its 
measure. For Dionysius says ( Div. Nom. ix) ; 
The same things are like and unlike to God; 
Like, according as they imitate Him, as jar as 
He can be imitated; unlike, according as an 
effect falls short of its cause. Now every good 
existing in a creature is a participated likeness 
of the first good. 

Wherefore from the very fact that man 
coveted a spiritual good above his measure, 
as stated in the foregoing Article, it follows 
that he coveted God’s likeness inordinately. 

It must, however, be observed that the 
proper object of the appetite is a thing not 
possessed. Now spiritual good, in so far as 
the rational creature participates in the Di- 
vine likeness, may be considered in reference 
to three things. First, as to natural being: 
and this likeness was imprinted from the very 
outset of their creation, both on man, — of 
whom it is written (Gen. i. 26) that God made 
man to His image and likeness, — and on the 
angel, of wEom it is written (Ezech. xxviii. 
12) ; Thou ivast the seal of resemblance. Sec- 
ondly, as to knowledge: and this likeness was 
bestowed on the angel at his creation, where- 
fore immediately after the words just quoted, 
Thou wast the seal of resemblance, we read: 
Fidl of wisdom. But the first man, at his 
creation, had not yet received this likeness 
actually tut only in potentiality. Thirdly, as 
to the power of operation: and neither angel 
nor man received this likeness actually at the 
very outset of his creation, because to each 
there remained something to be done whereby 
to obtain happiness. 

•Accordingly, while both (namely the devil 
and the first man) coveted God’s likeness in- 
ordinately, neither of them sinned by covet- 
ing a likeness of nature. But the first man 
sinned chiefly by coveting God’s likeness, as 
regards knowledge of good and evil, according 
to the serpent’s instigation, namely that by 
his own natural power he might decide what 
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was good, and what was evil for him to do ; 
or again that he should of himself foreknow 
what good and what evil woidd befall him. 
Secondarily he sinned bj- coveting God’s like- 
ness as regards his own power of operation, 
namely that by his own natural power he 
might act so as to obtain happiness. Hence 
Augustine says ( Gen. ad lit. xi. 30) that the 
ivoman’s mind ivas filled u'ith love of her oion 
poiver. On the other hand, the devil sinned 
by coveting God's likeness, as regards power. 
Wherefore Augustine says (Dc Vera Rclig. 
13) that he H'ishcd to enjoy his ouni power 
rather than God’s. Nevertheless both coveted 
somewhat to be equal to God, in so far as each 
wished to rely on himself in contempt of the 
order of the Divine rule. 

Reply Ohj. 1. This argument considers the 
likeness of nature: and man did not sin by 
coveting this, as stated. 

Reply Obj. 2. It is not a sin to covet God’s 
likeness as to knowledge, absolutely ; but to 
covet this likeness inordinateh'. that is, above 
one's measure, this is a sin. Hence Augustine 
commenting on Ps, Ixx, IS, 0 God, who is like 
Thee 2 says: He who desires to be of himself, 
even as God is of no one, ivishcs wickedly to 
be like God. Thus did the devil, who was un- 
willing to be subject to Him, and man who 
refused to be, as a servant, bound by His 
command. 

Reply Obj. 3. This argument considers the 
likeness of equality. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether the Sin of Our First Parents 
Was More Grievous than Other Sins? 

We proceed tints to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the sin 
of our first parents was more grievous than 
other sins. For Augustine says (De Civ. Dei 
xiv. 15) : Great was the wickedness in sinning, 
when it was so easy to avoid sin. Now it was 
very easy for our first parents to avoid sin, 
because they had nothing within them urging 
them to sin. Therefore the sin of our first 
parents was more grievous than other sins. 

Obj. 2. Further, punishment is proportion- 
ate to guilt. Now the sin of our first parents 
was most severely punished, since by it death 
entered into this world, as the .Apostle says 
(Rom. v. 12). Therefore that sin was more 
grievous than other sins. 

Obj. 3. Further, the first in every genus is 
seemingly the greatest (Metaph. ii. 4).* Now 
the sin of our first parents was the first among 
sins of men. Therefore it was the greatest. 

On the contrary, Origen saysf: / think 
that a man who stands on the highest step 

*Ed. Diet. i. 1. f Peri Archon i. 3. 


of perfection cannot fail or fall suddenly: this 
can happen only by degrees and little by little. 
Now our first parents were established on the 
highest and perfect grade. Therefore their 
first sin wms not the greatest of all sins. 

/ answer that. There is a twofold gravity 
to be observed in sin. One results from the 
very species of the sin : thus we say that 
adultery is a graver sin than simple fornica- 
tion. The other gravity of sin results from 
some circumstance of place, person, or time. 
The former gravity is more essential to sin 
and is of greater moment : hence a sin is said 
to be grave in respect of this gravity rather 
than of the other. Accordingly we must say 
that the first man’s sin was not graver than 
all other sins of men, as regards the species 
of the sin. For though pride, of its genus, has 
a certain pre-eminence over other sins, yet 
the pride whereby one denies or blasphemes 
God is greater than the pride whereby one 
covets God's likeness inordinately, such as 
the pride of our first parents, as stated (,\. 2). 

But if we consider the circumstances of the 
persons who sinned, that sin was most grave 
on account of the perfection of their state. 
We must accordingly conclude that this sin 
was most grievous relatively but not simply. 

Reply Obj. 1. This argument considers the 
gravity of sin as resulting from the person 
of the sinner. 

Reply Obj. 2. The severity of the punish- 
ment aw'arded to that first sin corresponds to 
the magnitude of the sin, not as regards its 
species but as regards its being the first sin : 
because it destroyed the innocence of our 
original state, and by robbing it of innocence 
brought disorder upon the whole human 
nature. 

Reply Obj. 3. Where things are directly 
subordinate, the first must needs be the great- 
est. Such is not the order among sins, for one 
follows from another accidentally. And thus 
it does not follow that the first sin is the 
greatest. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether Adam's Sin Was More Grievous than Eve's? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that Adam’s sin 
was more grievous than Eve’s. For it is writ- 
ten (1 Tim. ii, 14): Adam was not seduced, 
but the woman being seduced was in the trans- 
gression: and so it would seem that the wo- 
man sinned through ignorance, but the man 
through assured knowledge. Now the latter 
is the graver sin, according to Luke xii. 47, 48, 
That servant who knew the will of his lord 
. . . and did not according to his will, shall 
be beaten with many stripes: but he that knew 
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not, and did things worthy of stripes, shall 
be beaten with jew stripes. Therefore Adam’s 
sin was more grievous than Eve’s. 

Obj. 2. Further, Augustine says (De Decern 
Chordis 3)* : If the man is the head, he 
should live better, and give an example of 
good deeds to his ivife, that she may imitate 
him. Now he who ought to do belter, sins 
more grievously, if he commit a sin. There- 
fore Adam sinned more grievously than Eve. 

Obj. 3. Further, the sin against the Holy 
Ghost would seem to be the most grievous. 
Now Adam, apparently, sinned against the 
Holy Ghost, because while sinning he relied on 
God’s mercy, t and this pertains to the sin of 
presumption. Therefore it seems that Adam 
sinned more grievously than Eve. 

On the contrary. Punishment corresponds 
to guilt. Now the woman was more griev- 
ously punished than the man, as appears from 
Gen. iii. Therefore she sinned more grievously 
than the man. 

/ answer that. As stated (.\. 3), the gravity 
of a sin depends on the species rather than on 
a circumstance of that sin. .Accordingly we 
must assert that, if we consider the condition 
attaching to these person^:, the man’s sin is 
the more grievous, because he was more per- 
fect than the woman. 

As regards the genus itself of the sin, the 
sin of each is considered to be equal, for each 
sinned by pride. Hence .Augustine says (Gen. 
ad lit. xi. 35) : Eve in excusing herself betrays 
disparity of sex, though parity of pride. 

But as regards the species of pride, the 
woman sinned more grievously, for three rea- 
.sons. First, because she was more puffed up 
than the man. For the woman believed in the 
serpent’s persuasive words, namely that God 
had forbidden them to eat of the tree, lest 


they should become like to Him ; so that in 
wishing to attain to God’s likeness by eating 
of the forbidden fruit, her pride rose to the 
height of desiring to obtain something against 
God’s will. On the other hand, the man did 
not believe this to be true ; wherefore he did 
not wish to attain to God’s likeness against 
God’s will : but his pride consisted in wishing 
to attain thereto by his owm power. — Secondly, 
the woman not only herself sinned, but sug- 
gested sin to the man ; wherefore she sinned 
against both God and her neighbor. — Thirdly, 
the man’s sin was diminished by the fact that, 
as Augustine says ( Gen. ad lit. xi. 42), he con- 
sented to the sin out of a certain friendly 
good-will, on account of which a man some- 
times will offend God rather than make an 
enemy of his friend. That he ought not to 
have done so is shown by the just issue of the 
Divine sentence. 

It is therefore evident that the woman’s sin 
was more grievous than the man’s. 

Reply Obj. 1. The woman was deceived be- 
cause she was first of all puffed up with pride. 
Wherefore her ignorance did not excuse, but 
aggravated her sin. in so far as it was the 
cause of her being puffed up with still greater 
pride. 

Reply Obj. 2. This argument considers the 
circumstance of personal condition, on account 
of which the man’s sin was more grievous than 
the woman’s. 

Reply Obj. 3. The man’s reliance on God’s 
mercy did not reach to contempt of God’s 
justice, wherein consists the sin against the 
Holy Ghost, but as .Augustine says (Gen. ad 
lit. xi),t it was due to the fact that, having 
had no experience of God’s severity, he 
thought the sin to be venial, i.e. easily 
forgiven. § 


QUESTION 164 

Of the Punishments of the First Man's Sin 

(In Two Articles) 


We must now consider the punishments of 
the first sin; and under this head there are 
two points of inquiry: (1) Death, which is 
the common punishment; (2) the other par- 
ticular punishments mentioned in Genesis. 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether Death Is the Punishmetlt 
of Our First Parents' Sin? 

We proceed thus to the First .Article } — ■ 
Objection 1. It would seem that death is 


not the punishment of our first parents’ sin. 
For that which is natural to man cannot be 
called a punishment of sin, because sin does 
not perfect nature but vitiates it. Now death 
is natural to man : and this is evident both 
from the fact that his body is composed of 
contraries, and because mortal is included in 
the definition of man. Therefore death is not 
a punishment of our first parents’ sin. 

Obj. 2. Further, death and other bodily 
defects are similarly found in man as well as 
in other animals, according to Eccles. iii. 19, 


* Serm. ix fxcvi. de Temp.). + Cf. Q. 21, A. 2, Obj. 3. S. Thomas is evidently alluding to the words of 
Peter Lombard quoted there. } Dc Civ. Dei xiv. 11. § Cf. I-H, Q- A. 3, ad 1. 
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The death of 7nan and of beasts is one, and 
the condition of them both equal. But in 
dumb animals death is not a punishment of 
sin. Therefore neither is it so i'”' men. 

Obj. 3. Further, the sin of our hrst parents 
was the sin of particular individuals: whereas 
death affects the entire human nature. There- 
fore it would seem that it is nut a punishment 
of our first parents’ sin. 

Ob'], 4. Further, all are equally descended 
from our first parents. Therefore if death 
were the punishment of our first parents’ sin, 
it would follow that all men would suffer 
death in equal measure. But this is clearly 
untrue, since some die sooner, and some more 
painfully, than others. Therefore death is not 
the punishment of the first sin. 

Obj. S. Further, the evil of punishment is 
from God, as stated above (P. I., Q. 48, A. 6; 
Q. 49, A. 2). But death, apparently, is not 
from God: for it is written (W’is. i. 13): God 
made not death. Therefore death is not the 
punishment of the first sin. 

Obj. 6. Further, seemingly, punishments 
are not meritorious, since nrerit is comprised 
under good, and punishment under evil. Xow 
death is sometimes meritorious, as in the case 
of a martyr's death. Therefore it would seem 
that death is not a punishment. 

Obj. 1. Further, punishment would seem to 
be painful. But death apparently cannot be 
painful, since man does not feel it when he is 
dead, and he cannot feel it when he is not 
dying. Therefore death is not a punishment 
of sin. 

Obj. 8. Further, if death were a punishment 
of sin, it would have followed sin immediately. 
But this is not true, for our first parents 
lived a long time after their sin (Gen. v. 5). 
Therefore, seemingly, death is not a punish- 
ment of sin. 

On the contrary, The Apostle says (Rom. 
V. 12) : By one matt sin entered into this 
world, and by sin death. 

1 answer that, If any one, on account of his 
fault, be deprived of a favor bestowed on him, 
the privation of that favor is a punishment 
of that fault. Xow as we stated in the First 
Part (Q. 95, 1 : 97, .\. 1), God bestowed 

this favor on man. in his primitive state, that 
as long as his mind was subject to God, the 
lower powers of his soul would be subject to 
his rational mind, and his body to his soul. 
But inasmuch as through sin man’s mind with- 
drew from subjection to God, the result was 
that neither were his low^r pow'ers wholly 
subject to his reason, whence there followed so 
great a rebellion of the carnal appetite against 
the reason ; nor was the body wholly subject 
to the soul ; whence arose death and other 
*Cf. I-II, Q. 85. A. G. 


bodily defects. For life and soundness of body 
depend on the body being subject to the soul, 
as the perfectible is subject to its perfection. 
Consequently, on the other hand, death, sick- 
ness, and all defects of the body are due to the 
lack of the body’s subjection to the soul. 

It is therefore evident that as the rebellion 
of the carnal appetite against the spirit is a 
punishment of our first parents’ sin, so also 
are death and all defects of the body. 

Reply Obj. 1. A thing is said to be natural 
if it proceeds from the principles of nature. 
Now the essential principles of nature are 
form and matter. The form of man is his 
rational soul, which is, of itself, immortal: 
w'herefore death is not natural to man on the 
part of his form. The matter of man is a body 
such as is composed of contraries, of which 
corruptibility is a necessary consequence, and 
in this respect death is natural to man. Now 
this condition attached to the nature of the 
human body results from a natural necessity, 
since it w’as necessary for the human body to 
be the organ of touch, and consequently a mean 
between objects of touch: and this was impos- 
sible, were it not composed of contraries, as 
the Philosopher states (De .Anitna ii. 11). On 
the other hand, this condition is not attached 
to the adaptability of matter to form because, 
if it were possible, since the form is incor- 
ruptible, its matter should rather be incor- 
ruptible. In the same way a saw needs to be 
of iron, this being suitable to its form and 
action, so that its hardness may make it fit 
for cutting. But that it be liable to rust is a 
necessary result of such a matter and is not 
according to the agent’s choice ; for, if the 
craftsman were able, of the iron he would 
make a saw that would not rust. Now God 
Who is the author of man is all-powerful, 
wherefore when He first made man, He con- 
ferred on him the favor of being exempt from 
the necessity resulting from such a matter : 
which favor, however, was withdrawn through 
the sin of our first parents. Accordingly death 
is both natural on account of a condition at- 
taching to matter, and penal on account of the 
loss of the Divine favor preserving man from 
death.* 

Reply Obj. 2. This likeness of man to other 
animals regards a condition attaching to mat- 
ter, namely the body being composed of con- 
traries. But it does not regard the form, for 
man’s soul is immortal, whereas the souls 
of dumb animals are mortal. 

Reply Obj. 3. Our first parents were made 
by God not only as particular individuals, 
but also as principles of the whole human 
nature to be transmitted by them to their 
posterity, together with the Divine favor pre- 
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serving them from death. Hence through their 
sin the entire human nature, being deprived of 
that favor in their posterity, incurred death. 

Reply Obj. 4. A twofold defect arises from 
sin. One is by way of a punishment appointed 
by a judge: and such a defect should be equal 
in those to whom the sin pertains equally. 
The other defect is that which results acci- 
dentally from this punishment ; for instance, 
that one who has been deprived of his sight 
for a sin he has committed, should fall down 
in the road. Such a defect is not proportionate 
to the sin, nor does a human judge take it into 
account, since he cannot foresee chance hap- 
penings. Accordingly, the punishment ap- 
pointed for the first sin and proportionately 
corresponding thereto, was the withdrawal of 
the Divine favor whereby the rectitude and in- 
tegrity of human nature was maintained. But 
the defects resulting from this withdrawal are 
death and other penalties of the present life. 
Wherefore these punishments need not be 
equal in those to whom the first sin equally 
appertains. Nevertheless, since God foreknows 
all future events, Divine providence has so 
disposed that these penalties are apportioned 
in different ways to various people. This is 
not on account of any merits or demerits pre- 
vious to this life, as Origen held*: — for this 
is contrary to the words of Rom. ix. 11, IV/icn 
they . . . had not done any good or evil ; and 
also contrary to statements made in the First 
Part (Q. 90, A. 4, Q. 118, 3), namely that 

the soul is not created before the body : but 
either in punishment of their parents’ sins, 
inasmuch as the child is something belonging 
to the father, wherefore parents are often pun- 
ished in their children ; or again it is for a 
remedy intended for the spiritual welfare of 
the person who suffers these penalties, to wit 
that he may thus be turned away from his 
sins, or lest he take pride in his virtues, and 
that he may be crowned for his patience. 

Reply Obj. 5. Death may be considered in 
two ways. First, as an evil of human nature, 
and thus it is not of God, but is a defect be- 
falling man through his fault. Secondly, as 
having an aspect of good, namely as being a 
just punishment, and thus it is from God. 
Wherefore Augustine says (Retract, i. 21) 
that God is not the author of death, except 
in so far as it is a punishment. 

Reply Obj. 6. As Augustine says (De Civ. 
Dei, xiii. 5), just as the wicked abuse not only 
evil but also good things, so do the righteous 
make good use not only of good but also of 
evil things. Hence it is that both evil men 
make evil use of the law, though the law is 
good, while good men die well, although death 
is an evil. Wherefore inasmuch as holy men 

* Peri Ardwn. ii. 9. i De Pecc. Mcr. et Rem. i. 


make good use of death, their death is to them 
meritorious. 

Reply Obj. 7. Death may be considered in 
two ways. First, as the privation of life, and 
thus death cannot be felt, since it is the pri- 
vation of sense and life. In this way it in- 
volves not pain of sense but pain of loss. 
Secondly, it may be considered as denoting 
the corruption which ends in the aforesaid pri- 
vation. Now we may speak of corruption even 
as of generation in two ways: in one way as 
being the term of alteration, and thus in the 
first instant in which life departs, death is 
said to be present. In this way also death has 
no pain of sense. In another way corruption 
may be taken as including the previous alter- 
ation; thus a person is said to die, when he is 
in motion towards death : just as a thing is 
said to be engendered, while in motion towards 
the state of having been engendered : and thus 
death may be painful. 

Reply Obj. 8. According to Augustine (Gen. 
ad lit.),\ although our first parents lived 
thereafter many years, they began to die on 
the day when they heard the death-decree, 
condemning them to decline to old age. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether the Porticulor Punishments of Our First 
Parents Are Suitably Appointed in SeriptureF 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the par- 
ticular punishments of our first parents are 
unsuitably appointed in Scripture. For that 
which would have occurred even without sin 
should not be described as a punishment for 
sin. Now seemingly there would have been 
pain in child-bearing, even had there been no 
sin : for the disposition of the female sex is 
such that offspring cannot be born without 
pain to the bearer. Likewise the subjection 
of woman to man results from the perfection 
of the male, and the imperfection of the fe- 
male sex. Again it belongs to the nature of 
the earth to bring forth thorns and thistles, 
and this would have occurred even had there 
been no sin. Therefore these are unsuitable 
punishments of the first sin. 

Obj. 2. Further, that which pertains to a 
person’s dignity does not, seemingly, pertain 
to his puni.shment. But the multiplying of 
conceptions pertains to a woman’s dignity. 
Therefore it should not be described as the 
woman’s punishment. 

Obj. 3. Further, the punishment of our 
first parents’ sin is transmitted to all, as we 
have stated with regard to death (A. 1). But 
all women’s conceptions are not multiplied, 
nor does every man eat bread in the sweat of 
in. Cf. Ccn. ad lit. ii. 32. 
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punishments of the first sin. 

Obj. 4. Further, the place of paradise was 
made for man. Now nothing in the order of 
things should be without purpose. Therefore 
it would seem that the exclusion of man from 
paradise was not a suitable punishment of 
man. 

Obj. 5. Further, this place of the earthly 
paradise is said to be naturally inaccessible. 
Therefore it was useless to put other obstacles 
in the way lest man should return thither, 
to wit the cherubim, and the flaming sword 
turning every way. 

Obj. 6. Further, immediately after his sin 
man was subject to the necessity of dying, so 
that he could not be restored to immortality 
by the beneficial tree of life. Therefore it was 
useless to forbid him to eat of the tree of 
life, as instanced by the words of Gen. iii. 22 : 
See, lest perhaps he . . . take . . . of the tree 
of life . . . and live for ever. 

Obj 7. Further, to mock the unhappy seems 
inconsistent with mercy and clemency, which 
are most of all ascribed to God in Scripture, 
according to Ps. cxliv. 9, His tender mercies 
are over all His works. Therefore God is un- 
becomingly described as mocking our first 
parents, already reduced through sin to un- 
happy straits, in the words of Gen. iii. 22, 
Behold Adam is become as one of Us, knowing 
good and evil. 

Obj. 8. Further, clothes are necessary to 
man, like food, according to 1 Tim. vi. 8, Hav- 
ing food, and wherewith to be covered, with 
these we are content. Therefore just as food 
was appointed to our first parents before their 
sin, so also should clothing have been ascribed 
to them. Therefore after their sin it was un- 
suitable to say that God made for them gar- 
ments of skin. 

Obj. 9. Further, the punishment inflicted 
for a sin should outweigh in evil the gain re- 
alized through the sin; else the punishment 
would not deter one from sinning. Now 
through sin our first parents gained in this, 
that their eyes were opened, according to Gen. 
iii. 7. But this outweighs in good all the penal 
evils which are stated to have resulted from 
sin. Therefore the punishments resulting from 
our first parents’ sin are unsuitably described. 

On the contrary. These punishments were 
appointed by God, Who does all things, in 
number, weight, and measure'^ (Wis. xi. 21). 

/ answer that, .^s stated in the foregoing 
Article, on account of their sin, our first par- 
ents were deprived of the Divine favor, 
whereby the integrity of human nature was 
maintained in them, and by the withdrawal 
of this favor human nature incurred penal de- 
* Vulg ., — Thou hast ordered all things in measure. 


In the first place by being deprived of that 
which was befitting the state of integrity, 
namely the place of the earthly paradise : and 
this is indicated (Gen. iii. 23) where it is 
stated that God sent him out of the paradise 
of pleasure. And since he was unable, of him- 
self, to return to that state of original inno- 
cence, it was fitting that obstacles should be 
placed against his recovering those things that 
were befitting his original state, namely food 
(lest he should take of the tree of life) and 
place; for God placed before . . . paradise . . . 
Cherubim, and a flaming sword. Secondly, 
they were punished by having appointed to 
them things befitting a nature bereft of the 
aforesaid favor; and this as regards both the 
body and the soul. With regard to the body, 
to which pertains the distinction of sex, one 
punishment was appointed to the woman and 
another to the man. To the woman punish- 
ment was appointed in respect of two things 
on account of which she is united to the man ; 
and these are the begetting of children, and 
community of works pertaining to family life. 
As regards the begetting of children, she was 
punished in two ways : first in the weariness to 
which she is subject while carrying the child 
after conception, and this is indicated in the 
words (Gen. iii. 16), I will multiply thy sor- 
rows, and thy conceptions ; secondly, in the 
pain which she suffers in giving birth, and this 
is indicated by the words (ibid.). In sorrow 
shalt thou bring forth. As regards family life 
she was punished by being subjected to her 
husband’s authority, and this is conveyed in 
the words (ibid.), Thou shalt be under thy 
nusband’s power. 

Now, just as it belongs to the woman to be 
subject to her husband in matters relating to 
the family life, so it belongs to the husband 
to provide the necessaries of that life. In this 
respect he was punished in three ways. First, 
by the barrenness of the earth, in the words 
(verse 17), Cursed is the earth in thy work. 
Secondly, by the cares of his toil, without 
which he does not win the fruits of the earth ; 
hence the words (ibid.). With labor and toil 
shalt thou eat thereof all the days of thy life. 
Thirdly, by the obstacles encountered by the 
tillers of the soil, wherefore it is written 
(verse 18), Thorns and thistles shall it bring 
forth to thee. 

Likewise a triple punishment is ascribed to 
them on the part of the soul. First, by reason 
of the confusion they experienced at the re- 
bellion of the flesh against the spirit ; hence 
it is written ( verse 7) : The eyes of them both 
were opened; and . . . they perceived them- 
selves to be naked. Secondly, by the reproach 
and number, and iveight. 
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for their sin, indicated by the words ( verse 22), 
Behold Adam is become as one of Us. Thirdly, 
by the reminder of their coming death, when 
it was said to him (verse 19) : Biisi thou art 
and into dust thou shalt return. To this also 
pertains that God made them garments of 
skin, as a sign of their mortality. 

Reply Obj. 1. In the state of innocence 
child-bearing would have been painless: for 
Augustine says (De Civ. Dei, xiv. 26): Just 
as, in giving birth, the mother would then be 
relieved not by groans of pain, but by the in- 
stigations of maturity, so in bearing and con- 
ceiving the union of both sexes would be one 
not of lustful desire but of deliberate action.* 

The subjection of the woman to her hus- 
band is to be understood as inflicted in pun- 
ishment of the woman, not as to his head-ship 
(since even before sin the man was the head 
and governor of the woman), but as to her 
having now to obey her husband’s will even 
against her own. 

If man had not sinned, the earth would 
have brought forth thorns and thistles to be 
the food of animals, but not to punish man, 
because their growth would bring no labor or 
punishment for the tiller of the soil, as Au- 
gustine says (Gen. ad lit. iii. 18). Alcuin,t 
however, holds that, before sin, the earth 
brought forth no thorns and thistles, what- 
ever : but the former opinion is the better. 

Reply Obj. 2. The multiplying of her con- 
ceptions was appointed as a punishment to 
the woman, not on account of the begetting of 
children, for this would have been the same 
even before sin, but on account of the numer- 
ous sufferings to which the woman is subject, 
through carrying her offspring after concep- 
tion. Hence it is expressly stated : I will nnd- 
tiply thy sorrows, and thy conceptions. 

Reply Obj. 3. These punishments affect all 
somewhat. For any woman who conceives 
must needs suffer sorrows and bring forth her 
child with pain: except the Blessed Virgin, 
who conceived without corruption , and bore 
without pain,% because her conceiving was not 
according to the law of nature, transmitted 
from our first parents. And if a woman neither 
conceives nor bears, she suffers from the defect 
of barrenness, which outweighs the aforesaid 
punishments. Likewise whoever tills the soil 
must needs eat his bread in the sweat of his 
brow: while those who do not themselves 
work on the land, are busied with other labors, 
for man is born to labor (Job. v. 7) : and thus 
they eat the bread for which others have la- 
bored in the sweat of their brow. 

Reply Obj. 4. Although the place of the 
earthly paradise avails not man for his use, 

* Cf, P. L, Q. 98, A. 2. 

t S. Bernard, Serm. in Dom. inf. act. Assutn. B.V.M. 


it avails him for a lesson ; because he knows 
himself deprived of that place on account of 
sin, and because by the things that have a 
bodily existence in that paradise, he is in- 
structed in things pertaining to the heavenly 
paradise, the way to which is prepared for 
man by Christ. 

Reply Obj. 5. Apart from the mysteries of 
the spiritual interpretation, this place would 
seem to be inaccessible, chiefly on account of 
the extreme heat in the middle zone by reason 
of the nighness of the sun. This is denoted by 
the flaming sword, w'hich is described as turn- 
ing every way, as being appropriate to the 
circular movement that causes this heat. And 
since the movements of corporal creatures are 
set in order through the ministry of the angels, 
according to Augustine (De Trin. iii. 4), it 
was fitting that, besides the sword turning 
every way, there should be cherubim to keep 
the way of the tree of life. Hence Augustine 
says (Gen. ad. lit. .xf. 40) : It is to be believed 
that even in the visible paradise this was done 
by heavenly powers indeed, so that there was 
a fiery guard set there by the ministry of 
angels. 

Reply Obj. 6. After sin, if man had ate of 
the tree of life, he would not thereby have 
recovered immortality, but by means of that 
beneficial food he might have prolonged his 
life. Hence in the words And live for ever, 
“for ever” signifies for a long time. For it was 
not expedient for man to remain longer in 
the unhappiness of this life. 

Reply Obj. 7. According to Augustine 
(Gen. ad lit. xi, 39), these words of God are 
not So much a mockery of our first parents as 
a deterrent to others, for whose benefit these 
things are written, lest they be proud like- 
wise, because .Adam not only failed to become 
that which he coveted to be, but did not keep 
that to which he ivas made. 

Reply Obj. 8. Clothing is necessary to man 
in his present state of unhappiness for two 
reasons. First, to supply a deficiency in re- 
spect of external harm caused by, for instance, 
extreme heat or cold. Secondly, to hide his 
ignominy and to cover the shame of those 
members wherein the rebellion of the flesh 
against the spirit is most manifest. Now these 
two motives do not apply to the primitive 
state ; because then man’s body could not be 
hurt by any outwmrd thing, as stated in the 
First Part (Q. 07, .A. 2) , nor was there in man’s 
body anything shameful that would bring con- 
fusion on him. Hence it is written (Gen. 
ii. 23) : And they were both naked, to wit 
Adam and his wife, and were not ashamed. 
The same cannot be said of food, which is 
t Interrog. ct Resp. in Gen. Ixxix. 
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necessary to entertain the natural heat, and 
to sustain the body. 

Reply Obj. 9. As Augustine says (Gen. ad 
lit. xi. 31), We must not imagine that our 
first parents were created with their eyes 
closed, especially since it is stated that the 


woman saio that the tree was fair, and good to 
eat. Accordingly the eyes of both weit opened 
so that they saw and thought on things which 
had not occurred to their minds before, this 
was a mutual concupiscence such as they had 
not hitherto. 


QUESTION 165 

Of Our First Parents' Temptation 

(In Two Articles) 


We must now consider our first parents’ 
temptation, concerning which there are two 
points of inquiry: (1) Whether it was fitting 
for man to be tempted by the devil? (2) Of 
the manner and order of that temptation. 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether It Was Fitting for Man 
to Be Tempted by the Devil? 

IFe proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that it was 
not fitting for man to be tempted by the devil. 
For the same final punishment is appointed 
to the angels’ sin and to man's, according to 
Matth. XXV. 41, Go (Vulg., — Depart from Me) 
you cursed into everlasting fire, which luas 
prepared for the devil and his angels. Now 
the angels’ first sin did not follow a tempta- 
tion from without. Therefore neither should 
man’s first sin have resulted from an outward 
temptation. 

Ob], 2. Further, God, Who foreknows the 
future, knew that through the demon’s tempta- 
tion man would fall into sin, and thus He 
knew full well that it was not expedient for 
man to be tempted. Therefore it would seem 
unfitting for God to allow him to be tempted. 

Obj. 3. Further, it seems to savor of pun- 
ishment that anyone should have an assailant, 
just as on the other hand the cessation of an 
assault is akin to a reward. Now punishment 
should not precede fault. Therefore it was 
unfitting for man to be tempted before he 
sinned. 

On the contrary. It is written (Ecclus. 
xxxiv. 11): He that hath not been tempted 
(Douay, — tried), what manner of things doth 
he know? 

1 answer that, God’s wisdom orders all 
things sweetly (Wis. viii. 1), inasmuch as His 
providence appoints to each one that which is 
befitting it according to its nature. For as 
Dionysius says (Div. Nom. iv), it belongs to 
providence not to destroy, but to maintain, 
nature. Now it is a condition attaching to 
hurnan nature that one creature can be helped 
or impeded by another. Wherefore it was 


fitting that God should both allow man in the 
state of innocence to be tempted by evil 
angels, and should cause him to be helped by 
good angels. And by a special favor of grace, 
it was granted him that no creature outside 
himself could harm him against his own will, 
w'hereby he was able even to resist the tempta- 
tion of the demon. 

Reply Obj. 1. Above the human nature 
there is another that admits of the possibility 
of the evil of fault: but there is not above the 
angelic nature. Now only one that is already 
become evil through sin can tempt by leading 
another into evil. Hence it was fitting that 
by an evil angel man should be tempted to 
sin, even as according to the order of nature 
he is moved forward to perfection by means 
of a good angel. An angel could be perfected 
in good by something above him, namely by 
God, but he could not thus be led into sin, 
because according to Jas. i. 13, Cod is not a 
tempter of evils. 

Reply Obj. 2. Just as God knew that man, 
through being tempted, would fall into sin, 
so too He knew that man was able, by his 
free will, to resist the tempter. Now the con- 
dition attaching to man’s nature required that 
he should be left to his own will, according to 
Ecclus. XV. 14, God left man in the hand of his 
own counsel. Hence Augustine says (Gen. ad 
lit. xi. 4) : It seems to me that man would 
have had no prospect of any special praise, 
if he were able to lead a good life simply be- 
cause there was none to persuade him to lead 
an evil life; since both by nature he had the 
power, and in his power he had the will, not 
to consent to the persuader . 

Reply Obj. 3. An assault is penal if it be 
difficult to resist it: but, in the state of inno- 
cence, man was able, without any difficulty, 
to resist temptation. Consequently the tempt- 
er’s assault was not a punishment to man. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether the Manner and Order of the 
First Temptation Wos Fitting? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the manner 
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and order of the first temptation was not fit- 
ting. For just as in the order of nature the 
angel was above man, so was the man above 
the woman. Now sin came upon man through 
an angel ; therefore in like manner it should 
have come upon the woman through the man ; 
in other words the woman should have been 
tempted by the man, and not the other way 
about. 

Obj. 2. Further, the temptation of our first 
parents was by suggestion. Now the devil is 
able to make suggestions to man without mak- 
ing use of an outward sensible creature. Since 
then our first parents were endowed with a 
spiritual mind, and adhered less to sensible 
than to intelligible things, it would have been 
more fitting for man to be tempted with a 
merely spiritual, instead of an outward, 
temptation. 

Obj. 3. Further, one cannot fittingly sug- 
gest an evil except through some apparent 
good. But many other animals have a greater 
appearance of good than the serpent has. 
Therefore man was unfittingly tempted by 
the devil through a serpent. 

Obj. 4. Further, the serpent is an irrational 
animal. Now wisdom, speech, and punish- 
ment are not befitting an irrational animal. 
Therefore the serpent is unfittingly decribed 
(Gen. iii. 1) as tnorc subtle than any of the 
beasts of the earth, or as the most prudent of 
all beasts according to another version'*'; and 
likewise is unfittingly stated to have spoken 
to the woman, and to have been punished by 
God. 

On the contrary, That which is first in any 
genus should be proportionate to all that fol- 
low it in that genus. Now in every kind of 
sin we find the same order as in the first 
temptation. For, according to Augustine (De 
Trtn. xii. 12), it begins with the concupiscence 
of sin in the sensuality, signified by the ser- 
pent; extends to the lower reason, by pleas- 
ure, signified by the woman ; and reaches to 
the higher reason by consent in the sin, sig- 
nified by the man. Therefore the order of the 
first temptation was fitting. 

/ answer that, Man is composed of a two- 
fold nature, intellective and sensitive. Hence 
the devil, in tempting man, made use of a 
twofold incentive to sin ; one on the part of 
the intellect, by promising the Divine likeness 
through the acquisition of knowledge which 
man naturally desires to have ; the other on 
the part of sense. This he did by having re- 
course to those sensiljle things, which are 
most akin to man, partly by tempting the man 
through the woman who was akin to him in 
the same species ; partlj^ by tempting the 
* The Scptiiagint. t Cf. P I., Q. 91, A. 3. 
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woman through the serpent, who was akin to 
them in the same genus ; partly by suggesting 
to them to eat of the forbidden fruit, which 
was akin to them in the proximate genus. 

Reply Obj. 1. In the act of tempting the 
devil was by way of principal agent ; whereas 
the woman was employed as an instrument 
of temptation in bringing about the downfall 
of the man, both because the woman was 
weaker than the man, and consequently more 
liable to be deceived, and because, on account 
of her union with man, the devil was able to 
deceive the man especially through her. Now 
there is no parity between principal agent and 
instrument, because the principal agent must 
exceed in power, which is not requisite in the 
instrumental agent. 

Reply Obj, 2. A suggestion whereby the 
devil suggests something to man spiritually, 
shows the devil to have more power against 
man than outward suggestion has, since by an 
inw'ard suggestion, at least, man’s imagination 
is changed by the devil ; t whereas by an out- 
ward suggestion, a change is wrought merely 
on an outward creature. Now the devil had 
a minimum of power against man before sin, 
wherefore he was unable to tempt him by 
inward suggestion, but only by outward 
suggestion. 

Reply Obj. 3. According to Augustine (Gen. 
ad lit. xi. 3), we are not to suppose that the 
devil chose the serpent as his means of temp- 
tation ; but as he was possessed of the lust of 
deceit, he could only do so by the animal he 
was allowed to use for that purpose. 

Reply Obj. 4. According to Augustine (Gen. 
ad lit. xi. 29), the serpent is described as most 
prudent or subtle, on account of the cunning 
of the devil, who wrought his wiles in it: thus, 
wc speak of a prudent or cunning tongue, be- 
cause it is the instrument of a prudent or cun- 
nhig man in advising something prudently or 
cunningly. Nor indeed (ibid., 28) did the ser- 
pent understand the sounds which were con- 
veyed through it to the woman; nor again are 
we to believe that its soul was changed into 
a rational nature, since not even men, who 
are rational by nature, know what they say 
when a demon speaks in them. Accordingly 
(ibid., 29) the serpent spoke to man, even as 
the ass on which Balaam sat spoke to him, ex- 
cept that the former was the ivork of a devil, 
whereas the latter was the work of an angel. 
Hence (ibid., 36) the serpent was not asked 
why it had done this, because it had not done 
this in its men nature, but the devil in it, who 
was already condemned to everlasting fire on 
account of his sin: and the words addressed 
to the serpent were directed to him who 
wrought through the serpent. 

Moreover, as again Augustine says (Super 
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Gen. contra Manich. ii. 17, 18), his, that is, 
the devil’s, punishment mentioned here is that 
for which we must be on our guard against 
him, not that ichich is reserved till the last 
judgment. For when it was said to him: 
“Thou art cursed among all cattle and beasts 
of the earth,” the rattle are set above him, 
not in poivcr, but in the preservation of their 
nature, since the cattle lost no heavenly bliss, 
seeing that they never had it, but they con- 
tinue to live in the nature which they received. 
— It is also said to him; “Upon thy breast and 
belly shall thou creep,” according to another 
version.* Here the breast signifies pride, be- 
cause it is there that the impulse of the soul 
dominates, while the belly denotes carnal de- 
sire, because this part of the body is softest 
to the touch: and on these he creeps to those 
whom he wishes to deceive . — ^The words, 
“Earth shall thou eat all the days of thy life” 
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may be understood in two ways. Either 
“Those shall belong to thee, whom thou shall 
deceive by earthly lust,” namely sinners who 
are signified under the name of earth, or a 
third kind of temptation, namely curiosity, is 
signified by these words: for to cat earth is 
to look into things deep and dark. The putting 
of enmities between him and the woman 
means that we cannot be tempted by the devil, 
e.vccpt through that part of the soul which 
bears or reflects the likeness of a woman. The 
seed of the devil is the temptation to evil, the 
seed of the woman is the fruit of good works, 
whereby the temptation to evil is resisted. 
Wherefore the serpent lies in wait for the wom- 
an’s heel, that if at any time she fall away 
towards what is unlawful, pleasure may seize 
hold of her : and she watches his head that she 
may shut him out at the very outset of the 
evil temptation. 


QUESTION 166 
Of Studiousness 

(In Two Articles) 


We must next consider studiousness and its 
opposite, curiosity. Concerning studiousness 
there are two points of inquiry; (1) What is 
the matter of studiousness? (2) Whether it 
is a part of temperance? 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether the Proper Matter of Studiousness 
Is Knowledge? 

We proceed thus to the First Article:— 

Obj. 1. It would seem that knowledge is 
not the proper matter of studiousness. For a 
person is said to be studious because he ap- 
plies study to certain things. Now a man 
ought to apply study to every matter, in order 
to do aright what has to be done. Therefore 
seemingly knowledge is not the special matter 
of studiousness. 

Obj. 2. Further, studiousness is opposed 
to curiosity. Now curiosity, which is derived 
from cura (care), may also refer to elegance 
of apparel and other such things, which regard 
the body; wherefore the Apostle says (Rom. 
xiii. 14) : Make not provision (curam) for the 
flesh in its concupiscences. 

Obj. 3. Further, it is written (Jerem. vi. 
13) ; From the least of them even to the great- 
est, all study (Douay, — are given to) covet- 
ousness. Now covetousness is not properly 
about knowledge, but rather about the posses- 
sion of wealth, as stated above (Q. 118, A. 2). 

* The Septuagint. 


Therefore studiousness, which is derived from 
study, is not properly about knowledge. 

On the contrary. It is written (Prov. 
xxvii. 11) : Study wisdom, my son, and make 
my heart joyful, that thou mayest give an 
answer to him that reproacheth. Now study, 
which is commended as a virtue, is the same 
as that to which the Law urges. Therefore 
studiousness is properly about knowledge. 

1 answer that. Properly speaking, study 
denotes keen application of the mind to some- 
thing. Now the mind is not applied to a thing 
except by knowing that thing. Wherefore the 
mind’s application to knowledge precedes its 
application to those things to which man is 
directed by his knowledge. Hence study re- 
gards knowledge in the first place, and as a 
result it regards any other things the working 
of which requires to be directed by knowl- 
edge. Now the virtues lay claim to that mat- 
ter about which they are first and foremost ; 
thus fortitude is concerned about dangers of 
death, and temperance about pleasures of 
touch. Therefore studiousness is properly as- 
cribed to knowledge. 

Reply Obj. 1. Nothing can be done aright 
as regards other matters, except in so far as 
is previously directed by the knowing reason. 
Hence studiousness, to whatever matter it be 
applied, has a prior regard for knowledge. 

Reply Obj. 2. Man’s mind is drawn, on 
account of his affections, towards the things 
for which he has an affection, according to 
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Matth. vi. 21, Where thy treasure is, there is 
thy heart also. And since man has special 
affection for those things which foster the 
flesh, it follows that man’s thoughts are con- 
cerned about things that foster his flesh, so 
that man seeks to know how he may best 
sustain his body. Accordingly curiosity is 
accounted to be about things pertaining to 
the body by reason of things pertaining to 
knowledge. 

Reply Ob'], 3. Covetousness craves the 
acquisition of gain, and for this it is very 
necessary to be skilled in earthly things. Ac- 
cordingly studiousness is ascribed to things 
pertaining to covetousness. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether Studiousness Is a Port of Temperance? 

proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that studious- 
ness is not a part of temperance. For a man 
is said to be studious by reason of his studi- 
ousness. Now all virtuous persons without 
exception are called studious according to the 
Philosopher, who frequently employs the term 
studious (ojtou6aio;l in this sense (Ethic, ix. 
4, 8, 9).* Therefore studiousness is a general 
virtue, and not a part of temperance. 

Obj. 2. Further, studiousness, as stated 
(A. 1), pertains to knowledge. But knowledge 
has no connection with the moral virtues 
which are in the appetitive part of the soul, 
and pertains rather to the intellectual virtues 
which are in the cognitive part: wherefore 
solicitude is an act of prudence as stated 
above (Q. 47, A. 9). Therefore studiousness 
is not a part of temperance. 

Obj. 3. Further, a virtue that is ascribed 
as part of a principal virtue resembles the 
latter as to mode. Now studiousness does not 
resemble temperance as to mode, because tem- 
perance takes its name from being a kind of 
restraint, wherefore it is more opposed to the 
vice that is in excess; whereas studiousness is 
denominated from being the application of 
the mind to something, so that it would seem 
to be opposed to the vice that is in default, 
namely, neglect of study, rather than to the 
vice which is in excess, namely curiosity; 
wherefore, on account of its resemblance to 
the latter, Isidore says (Etym. x) that a studi- 
ous man is one who is curious to study. There- 
fore studiousness is not a part of temperance. 

On the contrary, Augustine says (De 
Morib. Reel. 21) : We arc forbidden to be 
curious: and this is a great gift that temper- 
ance bestows. Now curiosity is prevented by 
moderate studiousness. Therefore studiousness 
is a part of temperance. 
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/ answer that. As stated above (Q. 141, 
AA. 3, 4, S), it belongs to temperance to mod- 
erate the movement of the appetite, lest it 
tend excessively to that which is desired natu- 
rally. Now just as in respect of his corporeal 
nature man naturally desires the pleasures of 
food and sex, so, in respect of his soul, he 
naturally desires to know something; thus 
the Philosopher observes at the beginning of 
his Metaphysics (i. 1) : All men have a nat- 
ural desire for knowledge. 

The moderation of this desire pertains to 
the virtue of studiousness ; wherefore it fol- 
lows that studiousness is a potential part of 
temperance, as a subordinate virtue annexed 
to a principal virtue. IMoreover, it is com- 
prised under modesty for the reason given 
above (Q. 160, A. 2). 

Reply Obj. 1. Prudence is the complement 
of all the moral virtues, as stated in Ethic. 
vi. 13. Consequently, in so far as the knowl- 
edge of prudence pertains to all the virtues, 
the term studiousness, which properly regards 
knowledge, is applied to all the virtues. 

Reply Obj. 2. The act of a cognitive power 
is commanded by the appetitive power, which 
n.oves all the powers, as stated above (I-II, 
Q. 9, A. 1). Wherefore knowledge regards a 
twofold good. One is connected with the act 
of knowledge itself ; and this good pertains to 
the intellectual virtues, and consists in man 
having a true estimate about each thing. The 
other good pertains to the act of the appeti- 
tive power, and consists in man’s appetite 
being directed aright in applying the cogni- 
tive power in this or that way to this or that 
thing. And this belongs to the virtue of seri- 
ousness. Wherefore it is reckoned among the 
moral virtues. 

Reply Obj. 3. As the Philosopher says 
(Ethic, ii. 9) in order to be virtuous we must 
avoid those things to which we are most nat- 
urally inclined. Hence it is that, since nature 
inclines us chiefly to fear dangers of death, 
and to seek pleasures of the flesh, fortitude 
is chiefly commended for a certain steadfast 
perseverance against such dangers, and tem- 
perance for a certain restraint from pleasures 
of the flesh. But as regards knowledge, man 
has contrary inclinations For on the part 
of the soul, he is inclined to desire knowledge 
of things: and so it behooves him t^^ exercise 
a praisewmrthv restraint on this desire, lest 
he seek knowledge immoderatelv : whereas on 
the part of his bodily nature, man is inclined 
to avoid the troulile of seeking knowledge. 
Accordingly, as regards the first inclination, 
studiousness is a kind of restraint, and it is 
in this sense that it is reckoned a part of 
temperance. But as to the second inclination. 


In the same sense .Aristotle says (Ethic, iii. 2) that erery vicious person is ignorant of what he ought to do. 


STUDIOUSNESS 
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this virtue derives its praise from a certain 
keenness of interest in seeking knowledge of 
things ; and from this it takes its name. The 
former is more essential to this virtue than 
the latter; since the desire to know directly 


regards knowledge^ to which studiousness is 
directed, whereas the trouble of learning is 
an obstacle to knowledge, wherefore it is re- 
garded by this virtue indirectly, as by that 
which removes an obstacle. 


QUESTION 167 
Of Curiosity 

(In Two Articles) 


We must next consider curiosity, under 
which head there are two points of inquiry: 
(1) Whether the vice of curiosity can regard 
intellective knowledge? (2) Whether it is 
about sensitive knowledge? 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether Curiosity Can Be About 
Intellective Knowledge? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that curiosity 
cannot be about intellective knowledge. Be- 
cause, according to the Philosopher (Ethic, 
ii. 6), there can be no mean and extremes in 
things which are essentially good. Now intel- 
lective knowledge is essentially good: because 
man’s perfection would seem to consist in his 
intellect being reduced from potentiality to 
act, and this is done by the knowledge of 
truth. For Dionysius says (Div. Noni. iv) 
that the good of the human soul is to be in 
accordance with reason, whose perfection con- 
sists in knowing the truth. Therefore the vice 
of curiosity cannot be about intellective 
knowledge. 

Obj. 2. Further, that which makes man 
like to God, and which he receives from God, 
cannot be an evil. Now all abundance of 
knowledge is from God, according to Ecclus. 
i. 1, All wisdom is jroin the Lord God, and 
Wis. vii. n. He hath given me the true knowl- 
edge of things that arc, to know the dispo- 
sition of the whole world, and the virtues of 
the elements, etc. Again, by knowing the 
truth man is likened to God, since all things 
are naked and open to His eyes (Heb. iv. 13), 
and the Lord is a God of all knowledge (1 
Kings ii. 3). Therefore however abundant 
knowledge of truth may be. it is not evil but 
good. Now the desire of good is not sinful. 
Therefore the vice of curiosity cannot be 
about the intellective knowledge of truth. 

Obj. 3. Further, if the vice of curiosity can 
be about any kind of intellective knowledge, 
it would be chiefly about the philosophical 
sciences. But, seemingly, there is no sin in 
being intent on them : for Jerome says (Super 

* Comment, in Ep. ad Ephes. iv. 17. 


Daniel, i. 8) : Those who refused to partake 
of the king’s meat and ivine, lest they should 
be defiled, if they had considered the wisdom 
and teaching of the Babyloniatts to be sinful, 
would never have consented to learn that 
which was unlawful: and Augustine says (De 
Doctr. Christ, ii. 40) that if the philosophers 
made any true statements, we must claim them 
for our own use, as from unjust possessors. 
Therefore curiosity about intellective knowl- 
edge cannot be sinful. 

On the contrary, Jerome* says: Is it not 
evident that a man who day and night wrestles 
with the dialectic art, the student of natural 
science whose gaze pierces the heavens, walks 
in vanity of understanding and darkness of 
mind? Now vanity of understanding and dark- 
ness of mind are sinful. Therefore curiosity 
about intellective sciences may be sinful. 

/ answer that. As stated above (Q. 166, 
A. 2, ad 2) studiousness is directly, not about 
knowledge itself, but about the desire and 
study in the pursuit of knowledge. Now we 
must judge differently of the knowledge itself 
of truth, and of the desire and study in the 
pursuit of the knowledge of truth. For the 
knowledge of truth, strictly speaking, is good, 
but it may be evil accidentally, by reason of 
some result, either because one takes pride in 
knowing the truth, according to 1 Cor. viii. 1, 
Knoivlcdge puffeth up, or because one uses 
the knowledge of truth in order to sin. 

On the other hand, the desire or study in 
pursuing the knowledge of truth may be right 
or wrong. First, when one tends by his study 
to the knowledge of truth as having evil acci- 
dentally annexed to it, for instance those who 
study to know the truth that they may take 
pride in their knowledge. Hence Augustine 
says (Dc Morib. Eccl. 21): Some there are 
who forsaking virtue, and ignorant of what 
God is, and of the majesty of that nature 
which ever remains the same, imagine they 
are doing something great, if with surpassing 
curiosity arid keenness they explore the whole 
mass of this body which we call the world. 
So great a pride is thus begotten, that one 
would think they dwelt in the very heavens 
about which they argue . — In like manner, 
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those who study to learn something in order 
to sin are engaged in a sinful study, according 
to the saying of Jeremias (ix. 5), They have 
taught their tongue to speak lies, they have 
labored to commit iniquity. 

Secondly, there may be sin by reason of 
the appetite or study directed to the learning 
of truth being itself inordinate; and this in 
four ways. First, when a man is withdrawn 
by a less profitable study from a study that 
is an obligation incumbent on him ; hence 
Jerome says^'': We see priests forsaking the 
gospels and the prophets, reading stage-plays, 
and singing the love songs of pastoral idyls. 
Secondly, when a man studies to learn of one, 
by whom it is unlawful to be taught, as in the 
case of those who seek to know the future 
through the demons. This is superstitious 
curiosity, of which Augustine says (De Vera 
Relig. 4) : Maybe, the philosophers were de- 
barred from the faith by their sinful curiosity 
in seeking knowledge from the demons. 

Thirdly, when a man desires to know the 
truth about creatures, without referring his 
knowledge to its due end, namely, the knowl- 
edge of God. Hence .Augustine says (ibid. 29) 
that in studying creatures, we must not be 
moved by empty and perishable curiosity ; but 
we should ever mount towards immortal and 
abiding things. 

Fourthly, when a man studies to know the 
truth above the capacity of his own intelli- 
gence, since by so doing men easily fall into 
error: wherefore it is written (Ecclus. iii. 22) : 
Seek not the things that are too high for thee, 
and search not into things above thy ability 
. . . and in many of His works be not curious, 
and further on (verse 26), For . . . the sus- 
picion of them hath deceived many, and hath 
detained their minds in vanity. 

Reply Obj. 1. Man’s good consists in the 
knowledge of truth ; yet man’s sovereign good 
consists, not in the knowledge of any truth, 
but in the perfect knowledge of the sovereign 
truth, as the Philosopher states ( Ethic, x. 
7, 8). Hence there may be sin in the knowl- 
edge of certain truths, in so far as the desire 
of such knowledge is not directed in due man- 
ner to the knowledge of the sovereign truth, 
wherein supreme happiness consists. 

Reply Obj. 2. Although this argument 
shows that the knowledge of truth is good in 
itself, this does not prevent a man from mis- 
using the knowledge of truth for an evil pur- 
pose, or from desiring the knowledge of truth 
inordinately, since even the desire for good 
should be regulated in due manner. 

Reply Obj. 3. The study of philosophy is 
in itself lawful and commendable, on account 
of the truth which the philosophers acquired 

*Epist. xxi, ad Daiiias. t Comment, in 1 Jo. ii. 16. 
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through God revealing it to them, as stated 
in Rom. i. 19. Since, however, certain philoso- 
phers misuse the truth in order to assail the 
faith, the Apostle says (Coloss. ii. 8) : Beware 
lest any ma7i cheat you by philosophy and 
vain deceit, according to the tradition of men 
. . . and not according to Christ: and Diony- 
sius says (F-p. vii. ad Pnlycarp.) of certain 
philosophers that they make an unholy use 
of divine things against that which is divine, 
atid by divme wisdoiti strive to destroy the 
worship of God. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether the Vice of Curiosity Is 
About Sensitive Knowledge? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the vice 
of curiosity is not about sensitive knowledge. 
For just as some things are known by the 
sense of sight, so too are some things known 
by the senses of touch and taste. Now the 
vice concerned about objects of touch and 
taste is not curiosity but lust or gluttony. 
Therefore seemingly neither is the vice of 
curiosity about things known by the sight. 

Obj. 2. Further, curiosity would seem to 
refer to watching games ; wherefore Augustine 
says (Conf. vi. 8) that when a fall occurred 
in the fight, a mighty cry of the whole 
people strtick hhn strongly, and overcome by 
curiosity Alypius opened his eyes. But it does 
not seem to be sinful to watch games, because 
it gives pleasure on account of the representa- 
tion, wherein man takes a natural delight, as 
the Philosopher states (Poet. vi.). Therefore 
the vice of curiosity is not about the knowl- 
edge of sensible objects. 

Obj. 3. Further, it would seem to pertain 
to curiosity to inquire into our neighbor’s ac- 
tions, as Bede observes. f Now, seemingly, it 
is not a sin to inquire into the actions of oth- 
ers, because according to Ecclus. xvii. 12, 
God gave to every one of them commandment 
concerning his 7ieighbor. Therefore the vice of 
curiosity does not regard the knowledge of 
such like particular sensible objects. 

On the contrary, .Augustine says (De 
Vera Relig. 38) that concupiscence of the eyes 
makes men curious. Now according to Bede 
(loc. cit.) co77cupiscencc of the eyes refers not 
only to the learning of magic arts, but also to 
sight-seeing, and to the discovery and dis- 
praise of our neighbor’s faults, and all these 
are particular objects of sense. Therefore 
since concupiscence of the eves is a sin, even 
as concupiscence of the flesh and pride of 
life, which are members of the same division 
(1 Jo. ii. 16), it seems that the vice of curi- 
osity is about the knowledge of sensible things. 
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I answer that. The knowledge of sensible 
things is directed to two things. For in the 
first place, both in man and in other animals, 
it is directed to the upkeep of the body, be- 
cause by knowledge of this kind, man and 
other animals avoid what is harmful to them, 
and seek those things that are necessary for 
the body's sustenance. In the second place, 
it is directed in a manner special to man, to 
intellective knowledge, whether speculative or 
practical. Accordingly to employ study for 
the purpose of knowing sensible things may 
be sinful in two ways. First, when the sensi- 
tive knowledge is not directed to something 
useful, but turns man away from some useful 
consideration. Hence Augustine says (Conj. 
X. 35), 1 go no more to see a dog coursing a 
hare in the circus; but in the open country, 
if 1 happen to be passing, that coursing haply 
will distract me from some iveighty thought, 
and draw me after it .. . and unless Thou, 
having made me see my weakness, didst speed- 
ily admonish me, 1 become foolishly didl. 
Secondly, when the knowledge of sensible 
things is directed to something harmful, as 
looking on a woman is directed to lust: even 
so the busy inquiry into other people’s actions 
is directed to detraction. On the other hand, 
if one be ordinately intent on the knowledge 
of sensible things by reason of the necessity of 
sustaining nature, or for the sake of the study 
of intelligible truth, this studiousness about 
the knowledge of sensible things is virtuous. 

Reply Obj. 1. Lust and gluttony are about 
pleasures arising from the use of objects of 
touch, whereas curiosity is about pleasures 
arising from the knowledge acquired through 


all the senses. According to Augustine ( Conf. 
X. 35) it is called concupiscence of the eyes 
because the sight is the sense chiefly used for 
obtaining knowledge, so that all sensible things 
are said to be seen, and as he says further on : 
By this it may more evidently be discerned 
wherein pleasure and wherein curiosity is the 
object of the senses; for pleasure secketh ob- 
jects beautifid, melodious, fragrant, savory, 
soft; but curiosity, for trial’s sake, seeketh 
even the contraries of these, not for the sake 
of suffering annoyance, but out of the lust 
of experiment and knowledge. 

Reply Obj. 2. Sight-seeing becomes sinful, 
when it renders a man prone to the vices of 
lust and cruelty on account of things he sees 
represented. Hence Chrysostom says* that 
such sights make men adulterers and shame- 
less. 

Reply Obj. 3. One may watch other 
people’s actions or inquire into them, with a 
good intent, either for one’s own good, — that 
is in order to be encouraged to better deeds 
by the deeds of our neighbor, — or for our 
neighbor's good.— that is in order to correct 
him, if he do anything wrong, according to 
the rule of charity and the duty of one’s po- 
sition. This is praiseworthy, according to Heb. 
X. 24, Consider one another to provoke unto 
charity and to good works. But to observe 
our neighbor’s faults with the intention of 
looking down upon them, or of detracting 
them, or even with no further purpose than 
that of disturbing them, is sinful: hence it is 
written (Prov. xxiv. 15), Lie not in wait, nor 
seek after 'wickedness in the house of the just, 
nor spoil his rest. 


QUESTION 168 

Of Modesty as Consisting in the Outward Movements of the Body 

(In Four Articles) 


We must next consider modesty as consisting 
in the outward movements of the body, and 
under this head there are four points of in- 
quiry: (1) Whether there can be virtue and 
vice in the outward movements of the body 
that are done seriously? (2) Whether there 
can be a virtue about playful actions? (3) Of 
the sin consisting in excess of play. (4) Of 
the sin consisting in lack of play. 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether any Virtue Regards the Outward 
Movements of the Body? 

TFe proceed thus to the First Article : — 
Objection 1, It would seem that no virtue 
* Horn, vi, in Matth. 


regards the outward movements of the body. 
For every virtue pertains to the spiritual 
beauty of the soul, according to Ps. xliv. 14, 
All the glory of the king’s daughter is within, 
and a gloss adds, namely, in the conscience. 
Now the movements of the body are not 
within, but without. Therefore there can be 
no virtue about them. 

Obj. 2. Further, Virtues are not in us by 
nature, as the Philosopher states (Ethic, ii. l). 
But outward bodily movements are in man 
by nature, since it is by nature that some are 
quick, and some slow of movement, and the 
same applies to other differences of outward 
movements. Therefore there is no virtue about 
movements of this kind. 

Obj. 3. Further, every moral virtue is 
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either about actions directed to another per- 
son, as justice, or about passions, as temper- 
ance and fortitude. Now outward bodily 
movements are not directed to another per- 
son, nor are they passions. Therefore no vir- 
tue is connected with them. 

Obj. 4. Further, study should be applied 
to all works of virtue, as stated above (Q. 166, 
A. 1, 06;. 1 ; A. 2, acf 1). Now it is censurable 
to apply study to the ordering of one’s out- 
ward movements: for Ambrose says (De Of- 
fic. i. 18) : A becoming gait is one that reflects 
the carriage of authority, has the tread of 
gravity, and the foot-print of tranquillity : yet 
so that there be neither study nor affectation, 
but natural and artless movement. Therefore 
seemingly there is no virtue about the style of 
outward movements. 

On the contrary, The beautj? of honesty* 
pertains to virtue. Now the style of outward 
movements pertains to the beauty of honesty. 
For Ambrose says (De Offic. i. 18) : The sound 
of the voice and the gesture of the body are 
distasteful to me, whether they be unduly soft 
and nerveless, or coarse and boorish. Let na- 
ture be our model; her reflection is graceful- 
ness of conduct and beauty of honesty. There- 
fore there is a virtue about the style of 
outward movement. 

/ answer that. Moral virtue consists in the 
things pertaining to man being directed by 
his reason. Now it is manifest that the out- 
ward movements of man are dirigible by 
reason, since the outward members are set 
in motion at the command of reason. Hence 
it is evident that there is a moral virtue con- 
cerned with the direction of these movements. 

Now the direction of these movements may 
be considered from a twofold standpoint. First, 
in respect of fittingness to the person ; sec- 
ondly, in respect of fittingness to externals, 
whether persons, business, or place. Hence 
Ambrose says ( ibid.) : Beauty of conduct con- 
sists in becoming behavior towards others, 
according to their sex and person, and this 
regards the first. As to the second, he adds: 
This is the best way to order our behavior, 
this is the polish becoming to every action. 

Hence Andronicusf ascribes two things to 
these outward movements ; namely taste ( or- 
natus) which regards what is becoming to the 
person, wherefore he says that it is the knowl- 
edge of what is becoming in movement and 
behavior; and methodicalness (bona ordina- 
tio) which regards what is becoming to the 
business in hand, and to one’s surroundings, 
wherefore he calls it the practical knowledge 
of separation, i.e., of the distinction of acts. 

Reply Obj. 1. Outward movements are 
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signs of the inward disposition, according to 
Ecclus. xix. 27, The attire of the body, and 
the laughter of the teeth, and the gait of the 
man, show what he is ; and Ambrose says (loc. 
cit.) that the habit of mind is seen in the ges- 
ture of the body, and that the body’s move- 
ment is an index of the soul. 

Reply Obj. 2. Although it is from natural 
disposition that a man is inclined to this or 
that style of outward movement, nevertheless 
what is lacking to nature can be supplied by 
the efforts of reason. Hence Ambrose says 
(ibid.): Let nature guide the movement: and 
if nature fail in any respect, surely effort will 
supply the defect. 

Reply Obj. 3. As stated (ad 1) outward 
movements are indications of the inward dis- 
position, and this regards chiefly the passions 
of the soul. Wherefore Ambrose says (De 
Offic. i. 18 ) that front these things, i.e. the 
outward movements, the man that lies hidden 
in our hearts is esteemed to be either frivolous, 
or boast fid, or impure, or on the other hand 
sedate, steady, pure, and free from blemish. 
It is moreover from our outward movements 
that other men form their judgment about 
us, according to Ecclus. xix. 26, A man is 
known by his look, and a wise man, when thou 
meetest him, is known by his countenance. 
Hence moderation of outward movements is 
directed somewhat to other persons, according 
to the saying of Augustine in his Rule (Ep. 
ccxi). In all your movements, let nothing be 
done to offend the eye of another, but only 
that which is becoming to the holiness of your 
state. Wherefore the moderation of outward 
movements may be reduced to two virtues, 
which the Philosopher mentions in Ethic, iv. 
6, 7. For, in so far as by outward movements 
we are directed to other persons, the modera- 
tion of our outward movements belongs to 
friendliness or affability. 1 ; This regards pleas- 
ure or pain which may arise from words or 
deeds in reference to others with whom a man 
comes in contact. And, in so far as outward 
movements are signs of our inward disposi- 
tion, their moderation belongs to the virtue 
of truthfulness, § whereby a man, by word and 
deed, shows himself to be such as he is in- 
wardly. 

Reply Obj. 4. It is censurable to study the 
style of one's outward movements, by having 
recourse to pretense in them, so that they do 
not agree with one’s inward disposition. Never- 
theless it behooves one to study them, so that 
if they be in any way inordinate, this may be 
corrected. Hence Ambrose says (loc. cit.): 
Let them be without artifice, but not without 
correction. 


* Cf. Q. 145, A. 1. t De Affectibus. t Cf. Q. 114, A. 1. § Cf. Q. 9. 
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SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether There Con Be a Virtue About Games? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that there can- 
not be a virtue about games. For Ambrose 
says (De Ojjlc. i. 23) : Our Lord said: “Woe 
to you who laugh, for you shall ivccp.” Where- 
fore I consider that all, and not only excessive, 
games should be avoided. Now that which 
can be done virtuously is not to be avoided 
altogether. Therefore there cannot be a vir- 
tue about games. 

Ob'], 2. Furtherj Virtue is that which God 
forms in us, without us, as stated above (I-II, 
Q. 55, A. 4). Now Chrysostom says": It is not 
God, but the devil, that is the author of fun. 
Listen to what happened to those who played: 
“The people sat down to cat and drink, and 
they rose up to play." Therefore there can be 
no virtue about games. 

Obj. 3. Further, the Philosopher says 
(Ethic. X. 6) that playful actions are not di- 
rected to something else. But it is a requisite 
of virtue that the agent in choosing should 
direct his action to something else, as the 
Philosopher states (Ethic, ii. 4). Therefore 
there can be no virtue about games. 

Oh the contrary, -Augustine says (Music. 
ii. 15) : / pray thee, spare thyself at times: 
for it becomes a loise man sometimes to relax 
the high pressure of his attention to work. 
Now this relaxation of the mind from work 
consists in playful words or deeds. Therefore 
it becomes a wise and virtuous man to have 
recourse to such things at times. Moreover 
the Philosopher t assigns to games the virtue 
of Emga.Te/.ia, which we may call pleasantness. 

I answer that. Just as man needs bodily rest 
for the body’s refreshment, because he cannot 
always be at work, since his power is finite 
and equal to a certain fixed amout of labor, 
so too is it with his soul, whose power is also 
finite and equal to a fixed amount of work. 
Consequently when he goes beyond his meas- 
ure in a certain work, he is oppressed and 
becomes weary, and all the more since when 
the soul works, the body is at work likewise, 
in so far as the intellective soul employs forces 
that operate through bodily organs. Now 
sensible goods are connatural to man, and 
therefore, when the soul arises above sensibles, 
through being intent on the operations of rea- 
son, there results in consequence a certain 
weariness of soul, whether the operations with 
which it is occupied be those of the practical 
or of the speculative reason. Yet this weari- 
ness is greater if the soul be occupied with the 
work of contemplation, since thereby it is 
raised higher above sensible things ; although 
*Hom. vi, in Matth. \ Ethic, ii. 7, iv. 8. 


perhaps certain outward works of the prac- 
tical reason entail a greater bodily labor. In 
either case, however, one man is more soul- 
wearied than another, according as he is more 
intensely occupied with works of reason. Now 
just as weariness of the body is dispelled by 
resting the body, so vreariness of the soul must 
needs be remedied by resting the soul : and 
the soul’s rest is pleasure, as stated above 
(I-II, Q. 25, A. 2 ; Q. 31, A. 1, ad 2). Conse- 
quently, the remedy for weariness of soul must 
needs consist in the application of some pleas- 
ure, by slackening the tension of the reason’s 
study. Thus in the Conferences of the Fathers 
(.xxiv. 21) it is related of Blessed John the 
Evangelist, that when some people were scan- 
dalized on finding him playing together with 
his disciples, he is said to have told one of 
them who carried a bow to shoot an arrow. 
-And when the latter had done this several 
times, he asked him whether he could do it 
indefinitely, and the man answered that if he 
continued doing it, the bow would break. 
Whence the Blessed John drew the inference 
that in like manner man’s mind would break 
if its tension were never relaxed. 

Now such like words or deeds wherein noth- 
ing further is sought than the soul’s delight, 
are called playful or humorous. Hence it is 
necessary at times to make use of them, in 
order to give rest, as it were, to the soul. This 
is in agreement with the statement of the 
Philosopher (Ethic, iv. 8) that in the inter- 
course of this life there is a kind of rest that 
is associated with games: and consequently 
it is sometimes necessary to make use of such 
things. 

Nevertheless it would seem that in this 
matter there are three points which require 
especial caution. The first and chief is that 
the pleasure in question should not be sought 
in indecent or injurious deeds or words. 
Wherefore Tully says (De Offic. i, 29) that 
one kind of joke is discourteous, insolent, 
scandalous, obscene. — Another thing to be ob- 
served is that one lose not the balance of one’s 
mind altogether. Hence Ambrose says (De 
Offic. i. 20) : We should beware lest, when we 
seek relaxation of mind, we destroy all that 
harmony which is the concord of good works: 
and Tully says (De Offic. i. loc. cit.), that, 
just as we do not allow children to enjoy abso- 
lute freedom in their games, but only that 
which is consistent with good behavior, so our 
very fun should reflect something of an upright 
mind. — Thirdly, we must be careful, as in all 
other human actions, to conform ourselves to 
persons, time, and place, and take due account 
of other circumstances, so that our fun beft 
the hour and the man, as Tully says (ibid.). 

Now these things are directed according to 
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the rule of reason: and a habit that operates 
according to reason is virtue. Therefore there 
can be a virtue about games. The Philosopher 
gives it the name of wittiness (EUTpaTiEXla), 
and a man is said to be pleasant through hav 
ing a happy turn'* of mind, whereby he gives 
his words and deeds a cheerful turn : and 
inasmuch as this virtue restrains a man from 
immoderate fun, it is comprised under mod- 
esty. 

Reply Ob']. 1. As stated above, fun should 
fit with business and persons ; wherefore Tully 
says (De Inv., Rhet. i. 17) that -when the 
audience is weary, it will be useful for the 
speaker to try something novel or amusing, 
provided that joking he not incompatible with 
the gravity of the subject. Now the sacred 
doctrine is concerned with things of the great- 
est moment, according to Prov. viii. 6, Hear, 
for I will speak of great things. Wherefore 
Ambrose does not altogether exclude fun from 
human speech, but from the sacred doctrine; 
hence he begins by saying; .4lthough jokes 
are at times fitting and pleasant, nevertheless 
they are incompatible with the ecclesiastical 
rule; since how can we have recourse to things 
which arc not to be found in Holy Writ? 

Reply Obj. 2. This saying of Chrysostom 
refers to the inordinate use of fun, especially 
by those who make the pleasure of games 
their end ; of whom it is written (W'is. xv. 
12) : They have accounted our life a pastime. 
Against these Tully says ( De Offic. i. loc. cit.) : 
We are so begotten by nature that we appear 
to be made not for play and fun, but rather 
for hardships, and for occupations of greater 
gravity and moment. 

Reply Obj. 3. Playful actions themselves 
considered in their species are not directed to 
an end: but the pleasure derived from such 
actions is directed to the recreation and rest 
of the soul, and accordingly if this be done 
with moderation, it is lawful to make use of 
fun. Hence Tully says (loc. cit.) : It is indeed 
lawful to make use of play and fun, but in the 
same way as wc have recourse to sleep and 
other kinds of rest, then only when we have 
done our duty by grave and serious matters. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether There Can Be Sin in the Excess of Play? 

We proceed thus to the Third .‘irticle : — • 

Objection 1. It would seem that there can- 
not be sin in the excess of play. For that 
which is an excuse for sin is not held to be 
sinful. Now play is sometimes an excuse for 
sin, for many things would be grave sins if 
they were done seriously, whereas if they be 
done in fun, are either no sin or but slightly 

* EOToeWEXia is derived from TOEittiv to turn. 
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sinful. Therefore it seems that there is no 
sin in excessive play. 

Obj. 2. Further, all other vices are re- 
ducible to the seven capital vices, as Gregory 
states (Moral, xxxi. 17). But excess of play 
does not seem reducible to any of the capital 
vices. Therefore it would seem not to be a 
sin. 

Obj. 3. Further, comedians especially would 
seem to exceed in play, since they direct their 
whole life to playing. Therefore if excess of 
play were a sin, all actors would be in a state 
of sin ; moreover all those who employ them, 
as well as those who make them any payment, 
would sin as accomplices of their sin. But 
this would seem untrue ; for it is related in the 
Lives of the Fathers (ii. 16; viii. 63) that is 
was revealed to the Blessed Paphnutius that 
a certain jester would be with him in the life 
to come. 

On the contrary, A gloss on Prov. xiv. 13, 
Laughter shall be mingled with sorrow and 
mourning taketh hold of the end of joy, re- 
marks: A mourning that will last for ever. 
Now there is inordinate laughter and inordi- 
nate joy in excessive play. Therefore there is 
mortal sin therein, since mortal sin alone is 
deserving of everlasting mourning. 

/ answer that. In all things dirigible accord- 
ing to reason, the excessive is that which goes 
beyond, and the deficient is that which falls 
short of the rule of reason. Now it has been 
stated (A. 2) that playful or jesting words or 
deeds are dirigible according to reason. Where- 
fore excessive play is that which goes beyond 
the rule of reason; and this happens in two 
ways. First, on account of the very species 
of the acts employed for the purpose of fun, 
and this kind of jesting, according to Tully 
(loc. cit.), is stated to be discourteous, inso- 
lent, scandalous, and obscene, when to wit a 
man, for the purpose of jesting, employs in- 
decent words or deeds, or such as are injuri- 
ous to his neighbor, these being of themselves 
mortal sins. And thus it is evident that ex- 
cessive play is a mortal sin. 

Secondly, there may be excess in play, 
through lack of due circumstances: for in- 
stance when people make use of fun at undue 
times or places, or out of keeping with the 
matter in hand, or persons. This may be some- 
times a mortal sin on account of the strong 
attachment to play, when a man prefers the 
pleasure he derives therefrom to the love of 
God, so as to be willing to disobey a command- 
ment of God or of the Church rather than 
forego, such like amusements. Sometimes, how- 
ever, it is a venial sin, for instance where a 
man is not so attached to amusement as to 
be willing for its sake to do anything in dis- 
obedience to God. 
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Reply Obj. 1. Certain things are sinful on 
account of the intention alone, because they 
are done in order to injure someone. Such an 
intention is excluded by their being done in 
fun, the intention of which is to please, not 
to injure: in these cases fun excuses from sin, 
or diminishes it. Other tilings, however, are 
sins according to their species, such as murder, 
fornication, and the like; and fun is no excuse 
for these ; in fact they make fun scandalous 
and obscene. 

Reply Obj. 2. Excessive play pertains to 
senseless mirth, which Gregory (loc. cit.) 
calls a daughter of gluttony. Wherefore it is 
written (Exod. x.xxii. 6) ; The people sat down 
to eat and drink, and they rose up to play. 

Reply Ob). 3. As stated (A. 2), play is 
necessary for the intercourse of human life. 
Now whatever is useful to human intercourse 
may have a lawful employment ascribed to it. 
WTierefore the occupation of play-actors, the 
object of which is to cheer the heart of man, 
is not unlawful in itself ; nor are they in a 
state of sin provided that their playing be 
moderated, namely that they use no unlawful 
words or deeds in order to amuse, and that 
they do not introduce play into undue matters 
and seasons. .And although in human affairs, 
they have no other occupation in reference to 
other men, nevertheless in reference to them- 
selves, and to God, they perform other actions 
both serious and virtuous, such as prayer and 
the moderation of their own passions and 
operations, while sometimes they give alms to 
the poor. Wherefore those who maintain them 
in moderation do not sin but act justly, by 
rewarding them for their services. On the 
other hand, if a man spends too much on such 
persons, or maintains those comedians who 
practice unlawful mirth, he sins as encourag- 
ing them in their sin. Hence .\ugustine says 
(Tract c. in Joan.) that to give one’s property 
to comedians is a great sin, 7iot a virtue; 
unless by chance some play-actor were in ex- 
treme need, in which case one would have to 
assist him, for Ambrose says (De Olfic.)*: 
Feed him that dies of hanger; for whenever 
thou const save a man by feeding him, if thou 
hast not fed hint, thou hast slain him. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether There fs a Sin in Lack of Mirth? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that there is 
no sin in lack of mirth. For no sin is pre- 
scribed to a penitent. But .Augustine speaking 
of a penitent says (De Vera et Falsa Posnit. 

* Quntecl in Canon Pascc, disf 80 
t Mai tin of lii-ai^a, Vil(c Hinicslcc: cap. D 


15) f: Let him refrain from games and the 
sights of the world, if he wishes to obtain the 
grace of a full pardon. Therefore there is no 
sin in lack of mirth. 

Obj. 2. Further, no sin is included in the 
praise given to holy men. But some persons 
are praised for having refrained from mirth; 
for it is written (Jerem. xv. 17) : I sat not in 
the assembly of jesters, and (Tob. iii. 17): 
Never have I joined myself with them that 
play; neither have I made myself partaker 
with them that walk in lightness. Therefore 
there can be no sin in the lack of mirth. 

Obj. 3. Further, Andronicus counts auster- 
ity to be one of the virtues, and he describes 
it as a habit whereby a man neither gives nor 
receives the pleasures of conversation. Now 
this pertains to the lack of mirth. Therefore 
the lack of mirth is virtuous rather than sin- 
ful. 

On the contrary, The Philosopher (Ethic. 
ii. 7 ; iv. 8) reckons the lack of mirth to be a 
vice. 

7 answer that. In human affairs whatever is 
against reason is a sin. Now it is against 
reason for a man to be burdensome to others, 
by offering no pleasure to others, and by hin- 
dering their enjoyment. Wherefore SenecaJ 
says (De Quat. Virt., cap. De Continentia) : 
Let your conduct be guided by wisdoyn so that 
no one will think you rude, or despise you as 
a cad. Now a man who is without mirth, not 
only is lacking in playful speech, but is also 
burdensome to others, since he is deaf to the 
moderate mirth of others. Consequently they 
are vicious, and are said to be boorish or rude, 
as the Philosopher states (Ethic, iv. 8). 

Since, however, mirth is useful for the sake 
of the rest and pleasures it affords ; and since, 
in human life, pleasure and rest are not in 
quest for their own sake, but for the sake of 
operation, as stated in Ethic, x. 6, it follows 
that lack of jnirth is less sinful than excess 
thereof. Hence the Philosopher says (Ethic. 
ix. 10) : TFe should make jew friends for the 
sake of pleasure, since but little sweetness 
suffices to season life, just as little salt suffices 
for our meat. 

Reply Obj. 1. Alirth is forbidden the peni- 
tent because he is called upon to mourn for 
his sins. Nor does this imply a vice in default, 
because this very diminishment of mirth in 
them is in accordance with reason. 

Reply Obj. 2. Jeremias speaks there in 
accordance with the times, the state of which 
required that man should mourn; wherefore 
he adds: I sat alone, because Thou hast filled 
me with threats. The words of Tobias iii- 

t Spurious. 
c Continentia 
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refer to excessive mirth; and this is evident 
from his adding : Neither have 1 made myself 
partaker with them that walk in lightness. 

Reply Obj. 3. Austerity, as a virtue, does 
not exclude all pleasures, but only such as are 
excessive and inordinate: wherefore it would 


Pt. II-II Q. 169 Art. 1 

seem to pertain to affability, which the Phi- 
losopher (Ethic, iv. 6) calls friendliness, or 
EUToajteMa, otherwise wittiness. Nevertheless 
he names and defines it thus in respect of its 
agreement with temperance, to which it be- 
longs to restrain pleasure. 


QUESTION 169 

Of Modesty in the Outward Apparel 

(In Two Articles) 


We must now consider modesty as connected 
with the outward apparel, and under this head 
there are two points of inquiry: (1) Whether 
there can be virtue and vice in connection 
with outward apparel? (2) Whether women 
sin mortally by excessive adornment? 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether There Can Be Virtue and Vice 
in Connection with Outward Apparel? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that there can- 
not be virtue and vice in connection with 
outward apparel. For outward adornment 
does not belong to us by nature, wherefore 
it varies according to different times and 
places. Hence Augustine says (De Doctr. 
Christ, iii. 12) that among the ancient Romans 
it was scandalous for one to wear a cloak 
with sleeves and reaching to the ankles, 
whereas now it is scandalous for anyone hail- 
ing from a reputable place to be without them. 
Now according to the Philosopher (Ethic. 
ii. 1) there is hi us a natural aptitude for the 
virtues. Therefore there is no virtue or vice 
about such things. 

Ob']. 2. Further, if there were virtue and 
vice in connection with outward attire, excess 
in this matter would be sinful. Now excess 
in outward attire is not apparently sinful, 
since even the ministers of the altar use most 
precious vestments in the sacred ministry. 
Likewise it would seem not to be sinful to be 
lacking in this, for it is said in praise of cer- 
tain people (Heb. .xi. 37): They wandered 
about in sheepskins and in goatskins. There- 
fore it seems that there cannot be virtue and 
vice in this matter. 

Obj. 3. Further, every virtue is cither theo- 
logical, or moral, or intellectual. Now an in- 
tellectual virtue is not conversant with matter 
of this kind, since it is a perfection regarding 
the knowledge of truth. Nor is there a theo- 
logical virtue connected therewith, since that 
has God for its object : nor are any of the 
moral virtues enumerated by the Philosopher 

* Cf Q. 145 


(Ethic, ii. 7), connected with it. Therefore 
it seems that there cannot be virtue and vice 
in connection with this kind of attire. 

On the contrary. Honesty* pertains to 
virtue. Now a certain honesty is observed in 
the outward apparel ; for Ambrose says ( De 
Offic. i. 19) : The body should be bedecked 
naturally and without affectation, with sim- 
plicity, with negligence rather than nicety, 
not with costly and dazzling apparel, but with 
ordinary clothes, so that nothing be lacking 
to honesty and necessity, yet nothing be added 
to increase its beauty. Therefore there can 
be virtue and vice in the outward attire. 

/ answer that, It is not in the outward 
things themselves which man uses, that there 
is vice, but on the part of man who uses them 
immoderately. This lack of moderation occurs 
in two ways. First, in comparison with the 
customs of those among whom one lives; 
wherefore Augustine says ( Conf. iii. 8) : Those 
offenses which arc contrary to the customs of 
men, are to be avoided according to the cus- 
toms generally prevailing, so that a thing 
agreed upon and confirmed by custom or law 
of any city or nation may not be violated at 
the latolcss pleasure of any, whether citizen 
or foreigner. For any part, which harmonizeth 
not with its whole, is offensive. Secondly, the 
lack of moderation in the use of these things 
may arise from the inordinate attachment of 
the user, the result being that a man some- 
times takes too much pleasure in using them, 
either in accordance with the custom of those 
among W'hom he dwells, or contrary to such 
custom. Hence .Augustine says (be Doctr. 
Christ, iii. 12) : TTV must avoid excessive pleas- 
ure in the use of things, for it leads not only 
wickedly to abuse the customs of those among 
whom we dwell, but frequently to exceed their 
bounds, so that, whereas it lav hidden, while 
under the restraint of established morality, it 
displays its deformity in a most lawless out- 
break. 

In point of excess, this inordinate attach- 
ment occurs in three ways. First, when a man 
seeks glory from excessive attention to dress ; 
in so far as dress and such like things are a 
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kind of ornament. Hence Gregory saj’s (Horn. 
xl, in Ev.): There are some who think that 
attention to finery and costly dress is no sin. 
Surely, if this were no jault, the word of God 
would not say so expressly that the rich man 
who was tortured in hell had been clothed in 
purple and fine linen. No one, forsooth, seeks 
costly apparel (such, namely, as exceeds his 
estate) save for vainglory. Secondly, when a 
man seeks sensuous pleasure from excessive 
attention to dress, in so far as dress is directed 
to the body's comfort. Thirdly, when a man 
is too solicitous^' in his attention to outward 
apparel. 

Accordingly Andronicust reckons three vir- 
tues in connection with outward attire ; namely 
humility, which excludes the seeking of glory, 
wherefore he says that humility is the habit 
of avoiding excessive expenditure and parade; 
— contentment i, which excludes the seeking 
of sensuous pleasure, wherefore he says that 
contentedness is the habit that makes a man 
satisfied with what is suitable, and enables 
him to determine what is becoming in his 
manner of life (according to the saying of the 
Apostle. 1 Tim. vi. S) : Having food and 
wherewith to be covered, with these let us be 
content); — and simplicity, which excludes ex- 
cessive solicitude about such things, wherefore 
he says that simplicity is a habit that makes 
a man contented with what he has. 

In the point of deficiency there may be 
inordinate attachment in two ways. First, 
through a man’s neglect to give the requisite 
study or trouble to the use of out\vard apparel. 
Wherefore the Philosopher says (Ethic, vii. 7) 
that it is a mark of effeminacy to let one’s 
cloak trail on the ground to avoid the trouble 
of lifting it up. Secondly, by seeking glory 
from the very lack of attention to outward 
attire. Hence Augustine says ( De Senn. Dom. 
in Monte ii. 12) that not only the glare and 
pomp of outward things, but even dirt and the 
weeds of mourning may be a subject of osten- 
tation, all the more dangerous as being a decoy 
under the guise of God’s service ; and the 
Philosopher says (Ethic, iv. 7) that both ex- 
cess and inordinate defect are a subject of 
ostentation. 

Reply Obj. 1. Although outward attire 
does not come from nature, it belongs to natu- 
ral reason to moderate it ; so that we are 
naturally inclined to be the recipients of the 
virtue that moderates outward raiment. 

Reply Obj. 2. Those who are placed in a 
position of dignity, or again the ministers of 
the altar, are attired in more costly apparel 
than others, not for the sake of their own 
glory, but to indicate the excellence of their 
office or of the Divine worship : wherefore 


this is not sinful in them. Hence Augustine 
sa\'s (Dc Doctr. Christ, iii. 12) : Whoever uses 
outward things in such a loay as to exceed the 
bounds observed by the good people among 
whom he dwells, either signifies something by 
so doing, or is guilty of sin, inasmtcch as he 
uses these things for sensual pleasure or osten- 
tation. 

Likewise there may be sin on the part of 
deficienc)': although it is not always a sin to 
wear coarser clothes than other people. For, 
if this be done through ostentation or pride, 
in order to set oneself above others, it is a 
sin of superstition ; w’hereas, if this be done 
to tame the flesh, or to humble the spirit, it 
belongs to the virtue of temperance. Hence 
Augustine says (ibid.): Whoever uses transi- 
tory things with greater restraint than is cus- 
tomary with those among whom he dwells, is 
either temperate or superstitious. — Especially, 
however, is the use of coarse raiment befitting 
to those who by word and example urge others 
to repentance, as did the prophets of whom 
the .Apostle is speaking in the passage quoted. 
Wherefore a gloss on Alatth. iii. 4, says: He 
who preaches penance, wears the garb of pen- 
ance. 

Reply Obj. 3. This outward apparel is an 
indication of man’s estate ; wherefore excess, 
deficiency, and mean therein, are referable to 
the virtue of truthfulness, which the Philoso- 
pher (loc. cit.) assigns to deeds and w'ords, 
which are indications of something connected 
with man’s estate. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether the Adornment of Women 
Is Devoid of Mortal Sin? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the adorn- 
ment of women is not devoid of mortal sin. 
For whatever is contrary to a precept of the 
Divine law is a mortal sin. Now the adorn- 
ment of women is contrary to a precept of 
the Divine law ; for it is written (1 Pet. iii. 3) : 
Whose, namely women’s, adorning, let it not 
be the outward plaiting oj the hair, or the 
wearing of gold, or the putting on of apparel. 
Wherefore a gloss of Cyprian says: Those 
who are clothed in silk and purple cannot 
sincerely put on Christ: those who arc be- 
decked with gold and pearls and trinkets have 
forfeited the adornments of mind and body. 
Now this is not done without a mortal sin. 
Therefore the adornment of women cannot be 
devoid of mortal sin. 

Obj. 2. Further, Cyprian says (De Habit. 
Virg.) : I hold that not only virgins and wid- 
ows, but also wives and all women without ex- 


*Cf Q. 55, A. 6. + De Affeclibus. t Cf. Q. 143. Obj. 4. 
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ception, should be admonished that nowise married nor wishful to marry, should think 


should they deface God’s work and fabric, the 
clay that He has fashioned, with the aid of 
yellow pigments, black powders or rouge, or 
by applying any dye that alters the natural 
features. And afterwards he adds: They lay 
hands on God, when they strive to reform 
what He has formed. This is an assault on the 
Divine handiwork, a distortion of the truth. 
Thou shalt not be able to see God, having no 
longer the eyes that God made, but those the 
devil has unmade ; with him shalt thou burn 
on whose account thou art bedecked. But this 
is not due except to mortal sin. Therefore the 
adornment of women is not devoid of mortal 
sin. 

Ob). 3. Further, just as it is unbecoming 
for a woman to wear man’s clothes, so is it 
unbecoming for her to adorn herself inordi- 
nately. Now the former is a sin, for it is 
written (Deut. xxii. S) : A woman shall not be 
clothed ivith man’s apparel, neither shall a 
man use woman’s apparel. Therefore it seems 
that also the excessive adornment of women is 
a mortal sin. 

Obj. 4. On the contrary, If this were true 
it would seem that the makers of these means 
of adornment sin mortally. 

I answer that. As regards the adornment of 
women, we must bear in mind the general 
statements made above (A. 1) concerning out- 
ward apparel, and also something special, 
namely that a woman’s apparel may incite 
men to lust, according to Prov. vii. 10, Behold 
a woman meeteth him in harlot’s attire, pre- 
pared to deceive souls. 

Nevertheless a woman may use means to 
please her husband, lest through despising her 
he fall into adultery. Hence it is written 
(1 Cor. vii. 34) that the woman that is mar- 
ried thinketh on the things of the world, how 
she may please her husband. Wherefore if a 
married woman adorn herself in order to 
please her husband she can do this without 
sin. 

But those women who have no husband nor 
wish to have one, or who are in a state of life 
inconsistent with marriage, cannot without 
sin desire to give lustful pleasure to those men 
who see them, because this is to incite them 
to sin. And if indeed they adorn themselves 
with this intention of provoking others to lust, 
they sin mortally ; whereas if they do so from 
frivolity, or from vanity for the sake of osten- 
tation, it is not always mortal, but sometimes 
venial. And the same applies to men in this 
respect. Hence Augustine says (Ep. ccxlv. 
ad Possid.) : I do not wish you to be hasty in 
forbidding the wearing of gold or costly attire 
except in the case of those who being neither 


how they may please God: whereas the others 
think on the things of the world, either hus- 
bands how they may please their wives, or 
wives how they may please their husbands, 
except that it is unbecoming for women though 
married to uncover their hair, since the Apostle 
commands them to cover the head. Yet in 
this case some might be excused from sin, 
when they do this not through vanity but on 
account of some contrary custom : although 
such a custom is not to be commended. 

Reply Ob}. 1. As a gloss says on this pas- 
sage, The wives of those who were in distress 
despised their husbands, and decked them- 
selves that they might please other men: and 
the Apostle forbids this. Cyprian is speaking 
in the same sense; yet he does not forbid 
married women to adorn themselves in order 
to please their husbands, lest the latter be 
afforded an occasion of sin with other women. 
Hence the Apostle says ( 1 Tim. ii. 9) : Women 
... in ornate (Douay,— decent J apparel, 
adorning themselves with modesty and sobri- 
ety, not with plaited hair, or gold, or pearls, 
or costly attire : whence we are given to under- 
stand that w'omen are not forbidden to adorn 
themselves soberly and moderately but to do 
so excessively, shamelessly, and immodestly. 

Reply Obj. 2. Cyprian is speaking of women 
painting themselves : this is a kind of falsifica- 
tion, which cannot be devoid of sin. Where- 
fore Augustine says (Ep. ccxlv, ad Possid.): 
To dye oneself with paints in order to have 
a rosier or a paler complexion is a lying coun- 
terfeit. I doubt whether even their husbands 
are willing to be deceived by it, by whom 
alone (i.e. the husbands) are they to be per- 
mitted, but not ordered, to adorn thernselves. 
However, such painting does not always in- 
volve a mortal sin, but only when it is done 
for the sake of sensuous pleasure or in con- 
tempt of God, and it is to like cases that 
Cyprian refers. 

It must, however, be observed that it is one 
thing to counterfeit a beauty one has not, and 
another to hide a disfigurement arising from 
some cause such as sickness or the like. For 
this is lawful, since according to the Apostle 
(1 Cor. xii. 23), such as we think to be the 
less honorable members of the body, about 
these we put more abundant honor. 

Reply Obj. 3. As stated in the foregoing 
Article, outward apparel should be consistent 
with the estate of the person, according to the 
general custom. Hence it is in itself sinful 
for a woman to wear man’s clothes, or vice 
versa ; especially since this may be a cause of 
sensuous pleasure; and it is expressly for- 
bidden in the Law (Deut. xxii) because the 
Gentiles used to practice this change of attire 
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for the purpose of idolatrous superstition. 
Nevertheless this may be done sometimes 
without sin on account of some necessity, 
either in order to hide oneself from enemies, 
or through lack of other clothes, or for some 
similar motive. 

Reply Obj. 4. In the case of an art directed 
to the production of goods which men cannot 
use without sin. it follows that the workmen 
sin in making such things, as directly afford- 
ing others an occasion of sin ; for instance, 
if a man w'ere to make idols or anything per- 
taining to idolatrous worship. But in the 
case of an art the products of which may be 
employed by man either for a good or for an 
evil use, such as swords, arrows, and the like, 
the practice of such an art is not sinful. These 
alone should be called arts; wherefore Chrys- 
ostom says"^: The name oj art should be ap~ 
plied to those only lahich contribute towards 


and produce necessaries and mainstays of life. 
In the case of an art that produces things 
w'hich for the most part some people put to an 
evil use, although such arts are not unlawful 
in themselves, nevertheless, according to the 
teaching of Plato, they should be extirpated 
from the State by the governing authority. 
Accordingly, since women may lawfully adorn 
themselves, whether to maintain the fitness of 
their estate, or even by adding something 
thereto, in order to please their husbands, it 
follows that those who make such means of 
adornment do not sin in the practice of their 
art, e.xcept perhaps by inventing means that 
are superfluous and fantastic. Hence Chrys- 
ostom says ( super Matth., loc. cit.) that 
even the shoemakers’ and clothiers’ arts stand 
in need of restraint, for they have lent their 
art to lust, by abusing its needs, and debasing 
art by art. 


QUESTION 170 

Of the Precepts of Temperance 

(In Two Article) 


We must next consider the precepts of tem- 
perance: (1) The precepts of temperance it- 
self; (2) the precepts of its parts. 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether the Precepts of Temperance Are 
Suitably Given in the Divine Law? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It wmuld seem that the pre- 
cepts of temperance are unsuitably given in 
the Divine law. Because fortitude is a greater 
virtue than temperance, as stated above 
(Q. 123, A. 12 ; Q. 141, .A 8; I-II, Q. 66, A. 4). 
Now there is no precept of fortitude among 
the precepts of the decalogue, which are the 
most important among the precepts of the 
Law. Therefore it was unfitting to include 
among the precepts of the decalogue the pro- 
hibition of adultery, which is contrary to tem- 
perance, as stated above (Q. 154. AA. 1, 8). 

Obj. 2. Further, temperance is not only 
about venereal matters, but also about pleas- 
ures of meat and drink. Now the precepts of 
the decalogue include no prohibition of a vice 
pertaining to pleasures of meat and drink, or 
to any other species of lust. Neither, therefore, 
should they include a precept prohibiting 
adultery, which pertains to venereal pleasure. 

_ Obj. 3. Further, in the lawgiver’s inten- 
tion inducement to virtue precedes the pro- 
hibition of vice, since vices are forbidden in 
order that obstacles to virtue may be removed. 

*Hom. ,xlix, super Matth. 


Now the precepts of the decalogue are the 
most important in the Divine law. Therefore 
the precepts of the decalogue should have 
included an affirmative precept directly pre- 
scribing the virtue of temperance, rather than 
a negative precept forbidding adultery which 
is directly opposed thereto. 

On the contrary, stands the authority of 
Scripture in the decalogue (Exod. xx. 14, 17). 

/ answer that. As the Apostle says (1 Tim. 
i. 5), the end of the commandment is charity, 
which is enjoined upon us in the two precepts 
concerning the love of God and of our neigh- 
bor. Wherefore the decalogue contains those 
precepts which tend more directly to the love 
of God and of our neighbor. Now among the 
vices opposed to temperance, adultery would 
seem most of all opposed to the love of our 
neighbor, since thereby a man lays hold of 
another’s property for his own use, by abus- 
ing his neighbor's wife. Wherefore the pre- 
cepts of the decalogue include a special pro- 
hibition of adultery, not only as committed 
in deed, but also as desired in thought. 

Reply Obj. 1. Among the species of vices 
opposed to fortitude there is not one that is 
so directly opposed to the love of our neigh- 
bor as adultery, which is a species of lust 
that is opposed to temperance. And yet the 
vice of daring, which is opposed to fortitude, 
is wont to be sometimes the cause of murder, 
which is forbidden by one of the precepts of 
the decalogue : for it is written (Ecclus. viii. 
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18) ; Go not on the xvay with a bold man lest 
he burden thee with hi<; evils. 

Reply Obj. 2. Glutiony is not directly op- 
posed to the love of our neighbor, as adultery 
IS. Nor indeed is any other species of lust, 
for a father is not so wronged by the seduc- 
tion of the virgin over whom he has no connu- 
bial right, as is the husband by the adultery 
of his wife, for he, not the wife herself, has 
power over her body.* 

Reply Obj. 3. As stated above (Q. 122, 
A.\. 1, 4) the precepts of the decalogue are 
universal principles of the Divine law ; hence 
they need to be common precepts. Xow it was 
not possible to give any common affirmative 
precepts of temperance, because the practice 
of temperance varies according to different 
times, as Augustine remarks (Dc Bono Coti- 
jug. XV. 7), and according to different human 
laws and customs. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether the Precepts of the Virtues Annexed to 
Temperance Are Suitably Given in the Divine Law? 

Wc proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the pre- 
cepts of the virtues annexed to temperance are 
unsuitably given in the Divine law. For the 
precepts of the decalogue, as stated above 
(A. 1, ad 3), are certain universal principles 
of the whole Divine law. Now pride is the be- 
ginning of all sin, according to Ecclus. x. 15. 
Therefore among the precepts of the deca- 
logue there should have been one forbidding 
pride. 

Obj. 2. Further, a place before all should 
have been given in the decalogue to those pre- 
cepts by which men are especially induced to 
fulfil the Law, because these would seem to 
be the most important. Now since humility 
subjects man to God, it would seem most of 
all to dispose man to the fulfilment of the 
Divine law ; wherefore obedience is accounted 
one of the degrees of humility, as stated above 
(Q. 161, A. 6) ; and the same apparently ap- 
plies to meekness, the effect of which is that 
a man does not contradict the Divine Scrip- 
tures, as Augustine observes (De Doctr. 
Christ, ii. 7). Therefore it seems that the 
decalogue should have contained precepts of 
humility and meekness. 


Obj. 3. Further, it was stated in the fore- 
going Article that adultery is forbidden in the 
decalogue, because it is contrary to the love 
of our neighbor. But inordinateness of out- 
ward movements, which is contrary to mod- 
esty, is opposed to neighborly love: w'here- 
fore Augustine says in his Rule (Ep. ccxii) : 
In all your movements let nothing be done to 
offend the eye of any person whatever. There- 
fore it seems that this kind of inordinateness 
should also have been forbidden by a precept 
of the decalogue. 

On the contrary, suffices the authority of 
Scripture. 

I answer that, The virtues annexed to tem- 
perance may be considered in two ways : first, 
in themselves ; secondly, in their effects. Con- 
sidered in themselves they have no direct con- 
nection with the love of God or of our neighbor ; 
rather do they regard a certain moderation 
of things pertaining to man himself. But 
considered in their effects, they may regard 
the love of God or of our neighbor: and in 
this respect the decalogue contains precepts 
that relate to the prohibition of the effects 
of the vices opposed to the parts of temper- 
ance. Thus the effect of anger, which is op- 
posed to meekness, is sometimes that a man 
goes on to commit murder (and this is forbid- 
den in the decalogue), and sometimes that he 
refuses due honor to his parents, which may 
also be the result of pride, w'hich leads many 
to transgress the precepts of the first table. 

Reply Obj. 1. Pride is the beginning of sin, 
but it lies hidden in the heart ; and its inordi- 
nateness is not perceived by all in common. 
Hence there was no place for its prohibition 
among the precepts of the decalogue, which 
are like first self-evident principles. 

Reply Obj. 2. Those precepts which are 
essentially an inducement to the observance 
of the Law presuppose the Law' to be already 
given, wherefore they cannot be first precepts 
of the Law so as to have a place in the deca- 
logue. 

Reply Obj. 3. Inordinate outward move- 
ment is not injurious to one’s neighbor, if we 
consider the species of the act, as are murder, 
adultery, and theft, which are forbidden in 
the decalogue; but only as being signs of an 
inward inordinateness, as stated above (Q. 168, 
A. 1, ad 1, 3). 


*1 Cor. vJL 4. 
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QUESTION 171 
Of Prophecy 

{In Six Articles) 


Attee treating individually of all the virtues 
and vices that pertain to men of all conditions 
and estates, we must now consider those things 
which pertain especially to certain men. Now 
there is a triple difference between men as re- 
gards things connected with the soul’s habits 
and acts. First, in reference to the various 
gratuitous graces, according to 1 Cor. xii. 4, 7. 
There are diversities oj graces, . . . and to one 
. . . by the Spirit is given the word oj wisdom, 
to another the word oj knowledge, etc. An- 
other difference arises from the diversities of 
life, namely the active and the contemplative 
life, which correspond to diverse purposes of 
operation, wherefore it is stated (ibid.) that 
there are diversities oj operations. For the 
purpose of operation in hlartha, who was busy 
about much serving, which pertains to the ac- 
tive life, differed from the purpose of opera- 
tion in Mary, xvho sitting . . . at the Lord’s 
jeet, heard His word (Luke x. 39, 40), which 
pertains to the contemplative life. A third 
difference corresponds to the various duties 
and states of life, as expressed in Eph. iv. 11, 
And He gave some apostles ; and some proph- 
ets; and other some evangelists ; and other 
some pastors and doctors: and this pertains to 
diversity of ministries, of which it is written 
(1 Cor. xii. 5) : There are diversities oj 
ministries. 

With regard to gratuitous graces, which are 
the first object to be considered, it must be ob- 
served that some of them pertain to knowl- 
edge, some to speech, and some to operation. 
Now all things pertaining to knowledge may 
be comprised under prophecy, since prophetic 
revelation extends not only to future events 
relating to man, but also to things relating to 
God, both as to those which are to be believed 
by all and are matters of jaith, and as to yet 
higher mysteries, which concern the perfect 
and belong to wisdom. Again, prophetic reve- 
lation is about things pertaining to spiritual 
substances, by whom we are urged to good or 
evil ; this pertains to the discernment oj spirits. 
Moreover it extends to the direction of human 
acts, and this pertains to knowledge, as we 
shall explain further on (Q. 177). Accordingly 
we must first of all consider prophecy, and 
rapture which is a degree of prophecy. 

Prophecy admits of four heads of consider- 
ation; (1) its essence; (2) its cause; (3) the 
mode of prophetic knowledge ; (4) the divi- 
sion of prophecy. 


Under the first head there are six points of 
inquiry: (1) Whether prophecy pertains to 
knowledge? (2) Whether it is a habit? 
(3) Whether it is only about future contin- 
gencies? (4) Whether a prophet knows all 
possible matters of prophecy? (5) Whether 
a prophet distinguishes that which he per- 
ceives by the gift of God, from that which he 
perceives by his own spirit? (6) Whether 
anything false can be the matter of prophecy? 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether Prophecy Pertains to Knowledge? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that prophecy 
does not pertain to knowledge. For it is writ- 
ten (Ecclus. xlviii. 14) that after death the 
body of Eliseus prophesied, and further on 
(xlix. 18) it is said of Joseph that his bones 
were visited, and ajter death they prophesied. 
Now no knowledge remains in the body or in 
the bones after death. Therefore prophecy 
does not pertain to knowledge. 

Obj. 2. Further, it is written (1 Cor. xiv. 3) : 
He that prophesieth, speaketh to men unto 
edijication. Now speech is not knowledge it- 
self, but its effect. Therefore it would seem 
that prophecy does not pertain to knowledge. 

Obj. 3. Further, every cognitive perfection 
excludes folly and madness. Yet both of these 
are consistent with prophecy ; for it is written 
(Osee ix. 7) : Know ye, O Israel, that the 
prophet was joolish and mad.* Therefore 
prophecy is not a cognitive perfection. 

Obj. 4. Further, just as revelation regards 
the intellect, so inspiration regards, appar- 
ently, the affections, since it denotes a kind of 
motion. Now prophecy is described as inspi- 
ration or revelation, according to Cassiodorus.f 
Therefore it would seem that prophecy does 
not pertain to the intellect more than to the 
affections. 

On the contrary. It is written (1 Kings 
ix. 9) : For he that is now called a prophet, in 
time past was called a seer. Now sight per- 
tains to knowledge. Therefore prophecy per- 
tains to knowledge. 

I answc) that, Prophecy first and chiefly 
consists in knowledge, because, to wit, proph- 
ets know things that are far (procul) removed 
from man’s knowledge. Wherefore they may 
be said to take their name from $av6s, 
apparition, because things appear to them 


Vulg.,— (/i<? spiritual man was mad. \ Prolog, super Psalt., i. 
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THE GRATUITOUS GRACES 


Q. 171 Art. 2 Pt. II-II 

from afar. Wherefore, as Isidore states ( Etym. 
vii. 8), in the Old Testament , they sL'cre called 
Seers, because they sau what others saw not, 
and surveyed things hidden in mystery. Hence 
among heathen nations they were knowm as 
votes, on account oj their power of mind (vi 
mentis),"^ (ibid. viii. 7). 

Since, however, it is written (1 Cur. .\ii. 7) : 
The manifestation of the Spirit is given to 
every man unto profit, and further on 
(xiv. 12) : Seek to abound unto the edification 
of the Church, it follows that prophecy con- 
sists secondarily in speech, in so far as the 
prophets declare for the instruction of others, 
the things they know through being taught of 
God, according to the saying of Isa. xxi. 10, 
That which I have heard of the Lord of hosts, 
the God of Israel, I have declared unto you. 
Accordingly, as Isidore says (ibid. viii. 7), 
prophets may be described as prccjatorcs (fore- 
tellers), because they tell from afar ( porro 
fantiir), that is, speak from a distance, and 
foretell the truth about things to come. 

Now those things above human ken which 
are revealed by God cannot be confirmed by 
human reason, which they surpass as regards 
the operation of the Divine power, according 
to Mark x\'i, 20, They . . . preached every- 
where, the Lord working withal and confirm- 
ing the word with signs that followed. Hence, 
thirdly, prophecy i.s concerned with the work- 
ing of miracles, as a kind of confirmation of 
the prophetic utterances. Wherefore it is writ- 
ten (Deut, xxxiv, 10, 11) : There arose no more 
a prophet in Israel tike unto Moses, whom the 
Lord knew face to face, in all the signs and 
wonders. 

Reply Obj. 1. These passages speak of 
prophecy in reference to the third point just 
mentioned, which regards the proof of 
prophecy. 

Reply Obj. 2. The Apostle is speaking there 
of the prophetic utterances. 

Reply Obj. 3. Those prophets who are de- 
scribed as foolish and mad are not true but 
false prophets, of whom it is said (Jer. 
xxiii. 16); Hearken not to the words of the 
prophets that prophesy to you, and deceive 
you; they speak a vision oj their own heart, 
and not out of the mouth of the Lord, and 
(Ezech. xiii. 3) : IVoe to the foolish prophets, 
that follow their own spirit, and see nothing. 

Reply Obj. 4. It is requisite to prophecy 
that the intention of the mind be raised to the 
perception of Divine things : wherefore it is 
written (Ezech. ii. 1) : Son of man, stand upon 
thy feet, and I will speak to thee. This rais- 
ing of the intention is brought about by the 


motion of the Holy Ghost, wherefore the text 
goes on to say; And the Spirit entered into 
me . . . and He set me upon my feet. After 
the mind's intention has been raised to heav- 
enlj- things, it perceives the things of God; 
hence the text continues: .4nd I heard Him 
speaking to me. Accordingly inspiration is 
requisite for prophecy, as regards the raising 
of the mind, according to Job. xxxii. 8, The 
inspiration of the .Almighty giveth understand- 
ing: while revelation is necessary, as regards 
the very perception of Divine things, whereby 
prophecy is completed ; by its means the veil 
of darkness and ignorance is removed, ac- 
cording to Job xii. 22, He discovercth great 
things out of darkness. 

SECOND ARTICLE 
Whether Prophecy Is a Habit? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that prophecy 
is a habit. For according to Ethic, ii. S, there 
are three things in the soul, power, passion, 
and habit. Now prophecy is not a power, for 
then it would be in all men, since the powers 
of the soul are common to them. Again it 
is not a passion, since the passions belong 
to the appetitive faculty, as stated above 
(I-II, Q. 22, 2): whereas prophecy per- 

tains principally to knowledge, as stated in 
the foregoing article, Therefore prophecy is 
a habit. 

Obj. 2. Further, every perfection of the 
soul, which is not always in act, is a habit. 
Now prophecy is a perfection of the soul ; 
and it is not alwmys in act, else a prophet 
could not be described as asleep. Therefore 
seemingly prophecy is a habit. 

Obj. 3. Further, prophecy is reckoned 
among the gratuitous graces. Now grace is 
something in the soul, after the manner of a 
habit, as stated above (I-II, Q. 110, 2). 

Therefore prophecy is a habit. 

On the contrary, habit is something 
whereby we act when we will, as the Com- 
mentator f says (De Anima, iii). But a man 
cannot make use of prophecy w'hen he will, 
as appears in the case of Eliseus (4 Kings 
iii. IS), roho on Josaphat inquiring of him 
concerning the future, and the spirit of 
prophecy failhig him, caused a minstrel to 
be brought to him, that the spirit of prophecy 
might come down upon him through the 
praise of psalmody, and fill his mind with 
things to come, as Gregory observes (Horn, i, 
super Ezech.). Therefore prophecy is not a 
habit. 


*The Latin vales is from the Greek tpdtTig, and may be rendered soothsayer. 
1 Averroes or Ibn Roshd, 1120-1198. 
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NATURE OF PROPHECY 


I answer that. As the Apostle says (Eph. 
V. 13), all that is made manifest is light, be- 
cause, to wit, just as the manifestation of 
the material sight takes place through mate- 
rial light, so too the manifestation of intel- 
lectual sight takes place through intellectual 
light. Accordingly manifestation must be 
proportionate to the light by means of which 
it takes place, even as an effect is proportion- 
ate to its cause. Since then prophecy per- 
tains to a knowledge that surpasses natural 
reason, as stated above (A. 1), it follows that 
prophecy requires an intellectual light sur- 
passing the light of natural reason. Hence 
the saying of Mich. vii. 8: When 1 sit in 
darkness, the Lord is my light. Now light 
may be in a subject in two ways: first, by 
way of an abiding form, as material light is 
in the sun, and in fire ; secondly, by way of a 
passion, or passing impression, as light is in 
the air. Now the prophetic light is not in the 
prophet’s intellect by way of an abiding form, 
else a prophet would always be able to proph- 
esy, which is clearly false. For Gregory says 
(Horn, i, super Ezech.): Sometimes the spirit 
of prophecy is lacking to the prophet, nor is 
it always within the call of his mind, yet so 
that in its absence he knows that its presence 
is dne to a gift. Hence Eliseus said of the 
Sunamite woman (4 Kings iv. 27) : Her soul 
is in anguish, and the Lord hath hid it from 
me, and hath not told me. The reason for this 
is that the intellectual light that is in a subject 
by way of an abiding and complete form, per- 
fects the intellect chiefly to the effect of know- 
ing the principle of the things manifested by 
that light ; thus by the light of the active in- 
tellect the intellect knows chiefly the first 
principles of all things known naturally. Now 
the principle of things pertaining to super- 
natural knowledge, which are manifested by 
prophecy, is God Himself, Whom the prophets 
do not see in His essence, although Fie is seen 
by the blessed in heaven, in whom this light is 
by way of an abiding and complete form, ac- 
cording to Ps. XXXV. 10, In Thy light we shall 
see light. 

It follows therefore that the prophetic light 
is in the prophet’s soul by way of a passion or 
transitory impression. This is indicated Exod. 
xxxiii. 22 : When my glory shall pass, I will set 
thee in a hole of the rock, etc., and 3 Kings 
xix. 11: Go forth and stand upon the mount 
before the Lord ; and behold the Lord passeth, 
etc. Hence it is that even as the air is ever in 
need of a fresh enlightening, so too the proph- 
et’s mind is always in need of a fresh revela- 
tion : thus a disciple who has not yet acquired 
the principles of an art needs to have every 
detail explained to him. Wherefore it is writ- 
ten (Isa. 1. 4) : In the morning He wakeneth 
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my ear, so that I may hear Him as a master. 
This is also indicated by the very manner in 
which prophecies are uttered : thus it is stated 
that the Lord spake to such and such a 
prophet, or that the word of the Lord, or the 
hand of the Lord was made upon him. 

But a habit is an abiding form. Wherefore 
it is evident that, properly speaking, prophecy 
is not a habit. 

Reply Ob}. 1. This division of the Philoso- 
pher’s does not comprise absolutely all that is 
in the soul, but only such as can be principles 
of moral actions, which are done sometimes 
from passion, sometimes from habit, some- 
times from mere power, as in the case of those 
who perform an action from the judgment of 
their reason before having the habit of that 
action. 

However, prophecy may be reduced to a 
passion, provided we understand passion to 
denote any kind of receiving, in which sense 
the Philosopher says (De Anima, iii. 4) that 
to understand is, in a way, to be passive. For 
just as, in natural knowledge, the possible in- 
tellect is passive to the light of the active in- 
tellect, so too in prophetic knowledge the hu- 
man intellect is passive to the enlightening of 
the Divine light. 

Reply Obj. 2. Just as in corporeal things, 
when a passion ceases, there remains a certain 
aptitude to a repetition of the passion, — thus 
wood once ignited is more easily ignited again, 
— so too in the prophet’s intellect, after the 
actual enlightenment has ceased, there re- 
mains an aptitude to be enlightened anew, — 
thus when the mind has once been aroused to 
devotion, it is more easily recalled to its for- 
mer devotion. Hence Augustine says (De oran- 
do Deuin. Ep. exxx, 9) that our prayers need 
to be frequent, lest devotion be extinguished 
as soon as it is kindled. 

We might, however, reply that a person is 
called a prophet, even while his prophetic en- 
lightenment ceases to be actual, on account of 
his being deputed by God, according to Jer. 
i. S, And 1 made thee a prophet unto the 
nations. 

Reply Ob]. 3. Every gift of grace raises 
man to something above human nature, and 
this may happen in two ways. First, as to the 
substance of the act, — for instance, the work- 
ing of miracles, and the knowledge of the un- 
certain and hidden things of Divine wisdom, — 
and for such acts man is not granted a habit- 
ual gift of grace. Secondly, a thing is above 
human nature as to the mode but not the sub- 
stance of the act, — for instance to love God 
and to know Him in the mirror of His crea- 
tures, — and for this a habitual gift of grace 
is bestowed. 
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THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether Prophecy Is Only About 
Future Contingencies? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that prophecy 
is only about future contingencies. For Cas- 
siodorus says* that prophecy is a Divine in- 
spiration or revelation, announcing the issue 
of things with unchangeable truth. Xow issues 
pertain to future contingencies. Therefore the 
prophetic revelation is about future contin- 
gencies alone. 

Obj. 2. Further, according to 1 Cor. xii, the 
grace of prophecy is differentiated from wis- 
dom and faith, which are about Divine things; 
and from the discernment of spirits, which is 
about created spirits ; and from knowledge, 
which is about human things. Now habits and 
acts are differentiated by their objects, as 
stated above (I-II, Q. 54, A. 2). Therefore it 
seems that the object of prophecy is not con- 
nected with any of the above. Therefore it 
follows that it is about future contingencies 
alone. 

Obj. 3. Further, difference of object causes 
difference of species, as stated above (I-II, 
Q. 54, A. 2). Therefore, if one prophecy is 
about future contingencies, and another about 
other things, it would seem to follow that 
these are different species of prophecy. 

On the contrary, Gregory says (Flom. i, 
super Ezech.) that some prophecies are about 
the future, for instance (Isa. vii. 14), “Behold 
a virgin shall conceive, and bear a so7t” ; some 
are about the past, as (Gen. i. 1), “In the be- 
ginning God created heaven and earth” ; some 
are about the present, as (1 Cor. xiv. 24, 25), 
“If all prophesy, and there come in one that 
believeth not . . . the secrets of his heart are 
made manifest.” Therefore prophecy is not 
about future contingencies alone. 

I answer that, A manifestation made by 
means of a certain light can extend to all those 
things that are subject to that light: thus the 
body’s sight extends to all colors, and the 
soul’s natural knowledge extends to whatever 
is subject to the light of the active intellect. 
Now prophetic knowledge comes through a 
Divine light, whereby it is possible to knoAV 
all things both Divine and human, both spir- 
itual and corporeal ; and consequently the 
prophetic revelation extends to them all. Thus 
by the ministry of spirits a prophetic revela- 
tion concerning the perfections of God and 
the angels was made to Isaias (vi. 1). where it 
is written, I saw the Lord sitting upon a 
throne high and elevated. IMoreover his proph- 
ecy contains matters referring to natural bod- 
ies, according to the words of Isa. xl. 12, Who 

*Prol. super Psalt. i. 
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hath measured the waters in the hollow of 
His handt etc. It also contains matters re- 
lating to human conduct, according to Isa. 
Iviii. 7, Deal thy bread to the hungry, etc. ; 
and besides this it contains things pertaining 
to future events, according to Isa. xlvii. 9, 
Two things shall come upon thee suddenly in 
one day, barrciiness and widowhood. 

Since, however, prophecy is about things 
remote from our knowledge, it must be ob- 
served that the more remote things are from 
our knowledge the more pertinent they are to 
prophecy. Of such things there are three de- 
grees. One degree comprises things remote 
from the knowledge, either sensitive or intel- 
lective, of some particular man, but not from 
the knowledge of all men; thus a particular 
man knows by sense things present to him 
locally, which another man does not know by 
human sense, since they are removed from 
him. Thus Eiiseus knew prophetically what 
his disciple Giezi had done in his absence 
(4 Kings V. 26), and in like manner the secret 
thoughts of one man are manifested propheti- 
cally to another, according to 1 Cor. xiv. 25 ; 
and again in this way what one man knows 
by demonstration may be revealed to another 
prophetically. 

The second degree comprises those things 
which surpass the knowledge of all men with- 
out exception, not that they are in themselves 
unknowable, but on account of a defect in hu- 
man knowledge ; such as the mystery of the 
Trinity, which was revealed by the Seraphim 
saying: Holy, Holy, Holy, etc. (Isa. vi. 3). 

The last degree comprises things remote 
from the knowledge of all men, through being 
in themselves unknowable ; such are future 
contingencies, the truth of which is indeter- 
minate. And since that which is predicated 
universally and by its very nature, takes prec- 
edence of that which is predicated in a limited 
and relative sense, it follows that revelation 
of future events belongs most properly to 
prophecy, and from this prophecy apparently 
takes its name. Hence Gregory says (Horn, i, 
super Ezech ) : And since a prophet is so called 
because he foretells the future, his name loses 
its significance when he speaks of the past 
or present. 

Reply Obi I. Prophecy is there defined ac- 
cording to its proper signification; and it is 
in this sense that it is differentiated from the 
other gratuitous graces. 

Reply Obj. 2. This is evident from what 
has just been said. We might also reply that 
all those things that are the matter of proph- 
ecy have the common aspect of being un- 
knowable to man except by Divine revelation ; 
whereas those that are the matter of wisdom, 
knowledge, and the interpretation of speeches. 
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can be known by man through natural reason, 
but are manifested in a higher way through 
the enlightening of the Divine light. As to 
jaith, although it is about things invisible to 
man, it is not concerned with the knowledge 
of the things believed, but with a man’s cer- 
titude of assent to things known by others. 

Reply Obj. 3. The formal element in pro- 
phetic knowledge is the Divine light, which be- 
ing one, gives unity of species to prophecy, al- 
though the things prophetically manifested by 
the Divine light are diverse. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether by the Divine Revelation a Prophet Knows 
All That Can Be Known Prophetically? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that by the Di- 
vine revelation a prophet knows all that can 
be known prophetically. For it is written 
(Amos. iii. 7) ; The Lord God doth nothing 
without revealing His secret to His servants 
the prophets. Now whatever is revealed pro- 
phetically is something done by God. There- 
fore there is not one of them but what is re- 
vealed to the prophet. 

Obj. 2. Further, God’s works are perfect 
(Deut. xxxii. 4). Now prophecy is a Divine 
revelation, as stated above (A. 3). Therefore 
it is perfect ; and this would not be so unless 
all possible matters of prophecy were revealed 
prophetically, since the perfect is that which 
lacks nothing (Phys. iii. 6). Therefore all pos- 
sible matters of prophecy are revealed to the 
prophet. 

Obj. 3. Further, the Divine light which 
causes prophecy is more powerful than the 
right of natural reason which is the cause of 
human science. Now a man who has acquired 
a science knows whatever pertains to that 
science ; thus a grammarian knows all mat- 
ters of grammar. Therefore it would seem that 
a prophet knows all matters of prophecy. 

On the contrary, Gregory says (Horn, i, 
super Ezech.) that sometimes the spirit of 
prophecy indicates the present to the prophet’s 
mind and nowise the future; and sometimes it 
points not to the present but to the future. 
Therefore the prophet does not know all mat- 
ters of prophecy. 

/ answer that. Things which differ from one 
another need not exist simultaneously, save 
by reason of some one thing in ■which they are 
connected and on which they depend: thus 
it has been stated above (I-II, Q. 65, AA. 1, 2) 
that all the virtues must needs exist simultane- 
ously on account of prudence and charity. 
Now all the things that are known through 
some principle are connected in that principle 
and depend thereon. Hence he who knows a 
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principle perfectly, as regards all to which its 
virtue extends, knows at the same time all 
that can be known through that principle ; 
whereas if the common principle is unknown, 
or known only in a general way, it does not 
follow that one knows all those things at the 
same time, but each of them has to be mani- 
fested by itself, so that consequently some of 
them may be known, and some not. 

Now the principle of those things that are 
prophetically manifested by the Divine light 
is the first truth, which the prophets do not 
see in itself. Wherefore there is no need for 
their knowing all possible matters of proph- 
ecy; but each one knows some of them ac- 
cording to the special revelation of this or 
that matter. 

Reply Obj. 1. The Lord reveals to the 
prophets all things that are necessary for the 
instruction of the faithful ; yet not all to 
every one, but some to one, and some to 
another. 

Reply Obj. 2. Prophecy is by way of being 
something imperfect in the genus of Divine 
revelation: hence it is written (1 Cor. xiii. 8) 
that prophecies shall be made void, and that 
we prophesy in part, i.e. imperfectly. The 
Divine revelation will be brought to its per- 
fection in heaven ; wherefore the same text 
continues (verse 10) : When that which is per- 
fect is come, that which is in part shall be 
done away. Consequently it does not follow 
that nothing is lacking to prophetic revelation, 
but that it lacks none of those things to which 
prophecy is directed. 

Reply Obj. 3. He who has a science knows 
the principles of that science, whence what- 
ever is pertinent to that science depends; 
wherefore to have the habit of a science per- 
fectly, is to know whatever is pertinent to 
that science. But God Who is the principle of 
prophetic knowledge is not known in Himself 
through prophecy; wherefore the comparison 
fails. 

FIFTH ARTICLE 

Whether the Prophet Always Distinguishes What He 
Says by His Own Spirit From What He Says 
by the Prophetic Spirit? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the prophet 
always distinguishes what he says by his own 
spirit from what he says by the prophetic 
spirit. For .Augustine states (Conf. vi. 13) 
that his mother said she could, through a cef- 
tain feeling, which in words she could not ex- 
press, discern betwixt Divine revelations, and 
the dreams of her own soul. Now prophecy 
is a Divine revelation, as stated above (A. 3). 
Therefore the prophet always distinguishes 
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what he says by the spirit of prophecy, from 
what he says by his own spirit. 

Ob']. 2. Further, God commands nothing 
impossible, as Jerome* says. Now the proph- 
ets were commanded (Jer. xxiii. 28) ; The 
prophet that hath a dream, let him tell a 
dream; and he that hath Mv U’ord, let him 
speak My ivord ivith truth. Therefore the 
prophet can distinguish what he has through 
the spirit of prophecy from what he sees 
otherwise. 


Him they hear the truth, so that they reproach 
themselves for having said what was untrue, 
as Gregory adds (ibid.). 

The arguments set down in the first place 
consider the revelation that is made by the 
prophetic .spirit; wherefore the answer to all 
the objections is clear. 

SIXTH ARTICLE 

Whether Things Known or Declared 
Prophetically Con Be Folse? 


Ob']. 3. Further, the certitude resulting from 
a Divine light is greater than that which re- 
sults from the light of natural reason. Now 
he that has science, by the light of natural 
reason knows for certain that he has it. There- 
fore he that has prophecy by a Divine light 
is much more certain that he has it. 

On the contrary, Gregory says (Horn, i, 
super Ezech.) : It must be observed that some- 
times the holy prophets, when consulted, utter 
certain things by their own spirit, through 
being much accustomed to prophesying, and 
think they are speaking by the prophetic 
spirit. 

I answer that. The prophet’s mind is in- 
structed by God in fwo ways; in one way by 
an e.xpress re\-elation, in another Wciy by a 
most mj’sterious instinct to which the human 
mind is sub]ccted without knowing it, as .Au- 
gustine says (Gen. ad Lit. ii, 17). Accordingly 
the prophet has the greatest certitude about 
those things which he knows by an express 
revelation, and he has it for certain that they 
are revealed to him by God : wherefore it is 
written (Jer. xxvi. 15) ; In truth the Lord sent 
me to you, to speak all these words in your 
hearing. Else, were he not certain about this, 
the faith which relies on th.e utterances of the 
prophet would not be certain. .\ sign of the 
prophet's certitude may be galhererl from the 
fact that .\braham being admonished in a 
prophetic vision, prepared to sacrifice his only- 
begotten son, which he nowise would have 
done had he not been most certain of the 
Divine revelation. 

On the other hand, his position with regard 
to the things he knows bv instinct is some- 
times such that he is unable to distinguish 
fullv whether his thouehts arc conceived of 
Divine instinct or of his own spirit. .And those 
things which we know by Divine in^-tinct are 
not all manifested with nronhetic certitude, 
for this instinct is something imnerfect in the 


TFe proceed thus to the Si.'cth .Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that things 
known or declared prophetically can be false. 
For prophecy is about future contingencies, 
as stated above (.A. 3). Now future contin- 
gencies ma}' possibly not happen ; else they 
would happen of necessity. Therefore the 
matter of prophecy can be false. 

Obj. 2. Further, Jsaias prophesied to Eze- 
chias saying (xxxviii. 1) : Take order with thy 
house, for thou shalt surely die, and shall not 
live, and yet fifteen years were added to his 
life (4 Kings xx. 6). .Again the Lord said 
(Jer. xviii. 7, 8) : 7 will suddenly speak against 
a nation and against a kingdom, to root out 
and to pull do'wn and to destroy it. If that 
nation against which I have spoken shall re- 
pent of their evil, I also w'lll repent of the 
evil that I have thought to do them. This is 
instanced in the example of the Ninevites, ac- 
cording to Jon. iii. 10: The Lord (^’ulg.. — 
God) had merev ivith regard to the evil ivhich 
lie had said that He would do to them, and 
lie did it not Therefore the matter of proph- 
ecy can be false, 

Obj. 3. Further, in a conditional proposi- 
tion. whenever the antecedent i= absolutely 
necessary, the con-eciuent is alisolutelv nece.s- 
saiA’, hec'iuse the consequent of a conditional 
proposition stands in the same relation to the 
antecedent, as the conclusion to the promises 
in a svllngi=m • and a s>’llogism whose premises 
are necessary always leads to a necessary con- 
clusion, as wc find nro'''od in 1 Poster. 6. But 
if the matter of a n’-onhecy cannot be false, 
the following conditional proposition must 
i-'eed'; be true; If a thing has born prophesied, 
it will be Now' the .antecedent of this condi 
tionnl nrnoosition i= absolutely necessary, since 
it 's about the past. Therefnep the consequent 

is also necessary absolutely; vet this is unfit- 
ting, for then nropheev would not be about 
enntingenrips Thnrefore it is untrue that the 


genus of prophecy. It is thus that we are to matter of prophecy cannot be false, 
understand the saying of Gregory. Lest, how- 0»; *ho contrnrv, Gassindorus cfivsj; that 
ever, this should lead to error, they arc very prophecy is a Divine, inspiration or revelation, 

soon set aright by the Holy Ghost, \ and front announcing the issue of things with invariable 
Pelarnus Up -vi'i. among the supposititious works of S Jerome. 

T Knr -r ^ .. . ^ ^ . 


f For instance cf 2 Kings 3 


t Prnl. ill Psnll 
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truth. Now the truth of prophecy would not 
be invariable, if its matter could be false. 
Therefore nothing false can come under 
prophecy. 

/ answer that, As may be gathered from 
what has been said (AA. 1, 3, S), prophecy is 
a kind of knowledge impressed under the form 
of teaching on the prophet’s intellect, by Di- 
vine revelation. Now the truth of knowledge 
is the same in disciple and teacher since the 
knowledge of the disciple is a likeness of the 
knowledge of the teacher, even as in natural 
things the form of the thing generated is a 
likeness of the form of the generator. Jerome 
speaks in this sense when he says* that proph- 
ecy is the seal of the Divine foreknowledge. 
Consequently the same truth must needs he 
in prophetic knowledge and utterances, as in 
the Divine knowledge, under which nothing 
false can possibly come, as stated in the First 
Part (Q. 16, A. 8). Therefore nothing false 
can come under prophecy. 

Reply Ob], 1. As stated in the First Part 
(Q. 14, A. 13) the certitude of the Divine 
foreknowledge does not exclude the contin- 
gency of future singular events, because that 
knowledge regards the future as present and 
already determinate to one thing. Wherefore 
prophecy also, which is an impressed likeness 
or seal of the Divine foreknowledge, does not 
by its unchangeable truth exclude the con- 
tingency of future things. 

Reply Ob). 2. The Divine foreknowledge 
regards future things in two ways. First, as 
they are in themselves, in so far, to wit, as 
it sees them in their presen tiality : secondly, 
as in their causes, inasmuch as it sees the or- 
der of causes in relation to their effects. And 
though future contingencies, considered as in 
themselves, are determinate to one thing, yet, 
considered as in their causes, they are not so 
determined but that they can happen other- 
wise. Again, though this twofold knowledge is 


always united in the Divine intellect, it is not 
always united in the prophetic revelation, be- 
cause an imprint made by an active cause is 
not always on a par with the virtue of that 
cause. Hence sometimes the prophetic reve- 
lation is an imprinted likeness of the Divine 
foreknowledge, in so far as the latter regards 
future contingencies in themselves : and such 
things happen in the same way as foretold, 
for example this saying of Isaias (vii. 14) : 
Behold a virgin shall conceive. Sometimes, 
however, the prophetic revelation is an im- 
printed likeness of the Divine foreknowledge 
as knowing the order of causes to effects ; and 
then at times the event is otherwise than fore- 
told. Y^et the prophecy does not cover a false- 
hood, for the meaning of the prophecy is that 
inferior causes, whether they be natural causes 
or human acts, are so disposed as to lead to 
such a result. In this way we are to under- 
stand the saying of Isaias (xxxviii. 1) : Thou 
shall die, and not live; in other words, “The 
disposition of thy body has a tendency to 
death”: and the saying of Jonas (iii. 4), Yet 
forty days, and Nineveh shall be destroyed, 
that is to say. Its merits demand that it should 
be destroyed. God is said to repent, meta- 
phorically, inasmuch as He bears Himself 
after the manner of one who repents, by 
changing His sentence, although He changes 
not His counsel.] 

Reply Ob). 3. Since the same truth of proph- 
ecy is the same as the truth of Divine fore- 
knowledge, as stated above, the conditional 
proposition : If this ivas prophesied, it will be, 
is true in the same way as the proposition : 
If this was forcknoivn, it will be: for in both 
cases it is impossible for the antecedent not 
to be. Hence the consequent is necessary, con- 
sidered, not as something future in our regard, 
but as being present to the Divine foreknowl- 
edge. as stated in the First Part (Q. 14, 
A. 13, ad 2), 


QUESTION 172 
Of the Cause of Prophecy 

(In Six Articles) 


We must now consider the cause of prophecy. 
Under this head there are six points of in- 
quiry: (1) Whether prophecy is natural? 
(2) Whether it is from God by means of the 
angels? (3) Whether a natural disposition is 
requisite for prophecy? (4) Whether a good 
life is requisite? (5) Whether any prophecy 
is from the demons? (6) Whether prophets 
of the demons ever tell what is true? 

* Coiniiu’iif in Daniel ii. 10 


FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether Prophecy Con Be Natural? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 
Objection 1. It would seem that prophecy 
can be natural. For Gregory says (Dial. 
iv. 26) that sometimes the mere strength of 
the soul is sufficiently cunning to foresee cer- 
tain things : and Augustine says ( Gen. ad Lit. 
t Cf. p. I.. Q. 19, A. 7, ad S. 
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xii. 13) that the human soul, according as it have deemed the human soul to contain a cer- 

is withdrawn from the sense of the body, is tain power of divination. This seems to be in 

able to foresee the future.* Now this pertains accord with the opinion of Plato, § who held 

to prophecy. Therefore the soul can acquire that our souls have knowledge of all things 

prophecy naturally. by participating in the ideas ; but that this 

Ob}. 2. Further, the human soul’s knowl- knowledge is obscured in them by union with 

edge is more alert while one wakes than while the body ; yet in some more, in others less, ac- 

one sleeps. Now some, during sleep, naturally cording to a difference in bodily purity. Ac- 
foresee the future, as the Philosopher asserts cording to this it might be said that men, 
(De Somn. et Vigil. ).\ Much more therefore whose souls are not much obscured through 
can a man naturally foreknow the future. union with the body, are able to foreknow such 

Obj. 3. Further, man, by his nature, is more like future things by their own knowledge, 

perfect than dumb animals. Yet some dumb —Against this opinion Augustine says ( loc. 

animals have foreknowledge of future things cit.) : How is it that the soul cannot always 

that concern them. Thus ants foreknow the have this power of divination, since it always 

coming rains, which is evident from their gath- wishes to have it? 

ering grain into their nest before the rain Since, however, it seems truer, according to 
commences ; and in like manner fish foreknow the opinion of Aristotle, that the soul acquires 
a coming storm, as may be gathered from their knowledge from sensibles, as stated in the 
movements in avoiding places exposed to First Part (Q. 84, A. 6), it is better to have 
storm. j\Iuch more therefore can men fore- recourse to another e.xplanation, and to hold 
know the future that concerns themselves, and that men have no such foreknowledge of the 
of such things is prophecy. Therefore proph- future, but that they can acquire it by means 
ecy comes from nature. of experience, wherein they are helped by their 

Ob}. 4. Further, it is written (Prov. natural disposition, which depends on the per- 
xxix. 18) ; When prophecy shall jail, the peo- fection of a man's imaginative power, and the 
pie shall he scattered abroad; w'herefore it is clarity of his understanding, 
evident that prophecy is necessary for the Nevertheless this latter foreknowledge of 
stability of the human race. Now nature does the future differs in two ways from the for- 
not jail in necessaries.! Therefore it seems mer, which comes through Divine revelation, 
that prophecy is from nature. First, because the former can be about any 

On the contrary, It is written (2 Pet. i. events whatever, and this infallibly; whereas 
21): For prophecy came not by the %vill oj the latter foreknowledge, which can be had 
man at any time, but the holy men oj Cod naturally, is about certain effects, to which 
spoke, inspired by the Holy Ghost. Therefore human experience may extend. Secondly, be- 
prophecy comes not from nature, but through cause the former prophecy is according to the 
the gift of the Holy Ghost. unchangeable truth, V\ while the latter is not, 

I answer that, As stated above (Q. 171, and can cover a falsehood. Now the former 
A. 6 , ad 2) prophetic foreknowledge may re- foreknowledge, and not the latter, properly 
gard future things in two ways : in one way, belongs to prophecy, because, as stated above 
as they are in themselves; in another way, (Q. 171, .\. 3), prophetic knowledge is of 
as they are in their causes. Now, to foreknow things which naturally surpass human knowl- 
future things, as they are in themselves, is edge. Consequently we must say that proph- 
proper to the Divine intellect, to Whose eter- ecy strictly so called cannot be from nature, 
nity all things are present, as stated in the but only from Divine revelation. 

First Part (Q. 14, A. 13). Wherefore such Reply Obj. 1. When the soul is withdrawn 
like foreknowledge of the future cannot come from corporeal things, it becomes more 
from nature, but from Divine revelation alone, adapted to receive the influence of spiritual 
On the other hand, future things can be fore- substances,** and also is more inclined to re- 
known in their causes with a natural knowl- ceive the subtle motions which take place in 
edge even by man : thus a physician foreknows the human imagination through the impres- 
future health or death in certain causes, sion of natural causes, whereas it is hindered 
through previous experimental knowledge of from receiving them while occupied with sen- 
the order of those causes to such effects. Such sible things. Hence Gregory says (loc. cit.) 
like knowledge of the future may be under- that the soul, at the approach oj death, forc- 
stood to be in a man by nature in two ways, sees certain jitture things, by reason oj the 
In one_ way that the soul, from that which it subtlety oj its nature, inasmuch as it is re- 
holds, is able to foreknow the future, and thus ceptive even of slight impressions. Or again, 
Augustine says (Gen. ad Lit. xii. 13) : Some it knows future things by a revelation of the 

. 9^'. b, Q. 86, A. 4, ad 2. t De Divinat. per Somn. ii. which is annexed to the work qiintcd 

I Aristotle, de Anima, iii. 9. § Pheed. xxvii ; Civif. vi. I Q. 171, A. 3. Obj. 1. ** Cf P I , O ““ A 4, nd 2. 
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angels ; but not by its own power, because ac- 
cording to Augustine (Gen. ad Lit. xii. 13), if 
this were so, it would be able to foreknow the 
future whenever it willed, which is clearly 
false. 

Reply Obj. 2. Knowledge of the future by 
means of dreams, comes either from the reve- 
lation of spiritual substances, or from a cor- 
poreal cause, as stated above (Q. 95, A. 6), 
when we were treating of divination. Now 
both these causes are more applicable to a 
person while asleep than while awake, because, 
while awake, the soul is occupied with exter- 
nal sensibles, so that it is less receptive of the 
subtle impressions either of spiritual sub- 
stances, or even of natural causes; although 
as regards the perfection of judgment, the 
reason is more alert in waking than in 
sleeping. 

Reply Obj. 3. Even dumb animals have no 
foreknowledge of future events, except as 
these are foreknown in their causes, whereby 
their imagination is moved more than man’s, 
because man’s imagination, especially in w^ak- 
ing, is more disposed according to reason than 
according to the impression of natural causes. 
Yet reason effects much more amply in man, 
that which the impression of natural causes 
effects in dumb animals ; and Divine grace by 
inspiring the prophecy assists man still more. 

Reply Obj. 4. The prophetic light extends 
even to the direction of human acts; and in 
this way prophecy is requisite for the govern- 
ment of a people, especially in relation to 
Divine worship; since for this nature is not 
sufficient, and grace is necessary, 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether Prophetic Revelation 
Conies Through the Angels? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It w’ould seem that prophetic 
revelation does not come through the angels. 
For it is written (Wis. vii. 27) that Divine 
wisdom conveyeth herself into holy souls, and 
maketh the friends of God, and the prophets. 
Now wisdom makes the friends of God im- 
mediately. Therefore it also makes the proph- 
ets immediately, and not through the medium 
of the angels. 

Obj. 2. Further, prophecy is reckoned 
among the gratuitous graces. But the gratu- 
itous graces are from the Holy Ghost, accord- 
ing to 1 Cor. xii. 4, There are diversities of 
graces, but the same Spirit. Therefore the 
prophetic revelation is not made by means of 
an angel. 

Obj. 3. Further, Cassiodorus* says that 
prophecy is a Divine revelation ; whereas if it 

*Piol. in Psalt. i, 
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were conveyed by the angels, it would be 
called an angelic revelation. Therefore proph- 
ecy is not bestowed by means of the angels. 

On the contrary, Dionysius says ( Ccel. 
Hier. iv) : Our glorious fathers received Di- 
vine visions by means of the heavenly powers ; 
and he is speaking there of prophetic visions. 
Therefore prophetic revelation is conveyed by 
means of the angels. 

I answer that. As the Apostle says (Rom. 
xiii. 1), Things that are of God are well or- 
derea.f Now the Divine ordering, according 
to Dionysius,^ is such that the lowest things 
are directed by middle things. Now the an- 
gels hold a middle position between God and 
men, in that they have a greater share in the 
perfection of the Divine goodness than men 
have. Wherefore the Divine enlightenments 
and revelations are conveyed from God to men 
by the angels. Now prophetic knowledge is 
bestowed by Divine enlightenment and reve- 
lation. Therefore it is evident that it is con- 
veyed by the angels. 

Reply Obj. 1. Charity which makes man a 
friend of God, is a perfection of the will, in 
which God alone can form an impression; 
whereas prophecy is a perfection of the intel- 
lect, in which an angel also can form an im- 
pression, as stated in the First Part (Q. Ill, 
A. 1), wherefore the comparison fails between 
the two. 

Reply Obj. 2. The gratuitous graces are 
ascribed to the Holy Ghost as their first prin- 
ciple ; yet He works grace of this kind in men 
by means of the angels. 

Reply Obj. 3. The work of the instrument 
is ascribed to the principal agent by whose 
power the instrument acts. And since a min- 
ister is like an instrument, prophetic revela- 
tion, which is conveyed by the ministry of the 
angels, is said to be Divine. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether a Natural Disposition Is Requisite 
for Prophecy? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that a natural 
disposition is requisite for prophecy. For 
prophecy is received by the prophet according 
to the disposition of the recipient, since a gloss 
of Jerome on Amos i. 2, The Lord will roar 
from Sion, says: Anyone ivho wishes to make 
a comparison naturally turns to those things of 
which he has experience, and among which his 
life is spent. For example, sailors compare 
their enemies to the winds, and their losses to 
a shipioreck. In like manner Amos, who was 
a shepherd, likens the fear of God to that 
which is inspired by the lion’s roar. Now that 


t Viilg,, — Those that are, are ordained of God. f loc. cit.; Eccl. Hier. v. 
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which is received by a thing according to the 
mode of the recipient requires a natural dis- 
position. Therefore prophecy requires a nat- 
ural disposition. 

Ohj. 2. Further, the considerations of proph- 
ecy are more lofty than those of acquired 
science. Now natural indisposition hinders the 
considerations of acquired science, since many 
are prevented by natural indisposition from 
succeeding to grasp the speculations of science. 
Much more therefore is a natural disposition 
requisite for the contemplation of propheci'. 

Obj. 3. Further, natural indisposition is a 
much greater obstacle than an accidental im- 
pediment. Now the considerations of proph- 
ecy are hindered by an accidental occurrence. 
For Jerome says in his commentary on INlat- 
thew’^ that at the time oj the marriage act, 
the presence oj the Holy Ghost leill not be 
vonchsajcd, even though it be a prophet that 
fulfils the duty of procreation. IMuch more 
therefore does a natural indisposition hinder 
prophecy ; and thus it would seem that a good 
natural disposition is requisite for prophecy. 

On the contrary, Gregory says in a homily 
for Pentecost (.xxx. in Ev.) : He, namely the 
Holy Ghost, fills the boy harpist and makes 
him a Psalmist ; He fills the herdsman pluck- 
ing li'ild figs, and makes him a prophet. There- 
fore prophecy requires no pre\dous disposition, 
but depends on the will alone of the Holy 
Ghost, of Whom it is written (1 Cor. xii. 2) ; 
All these things, one and the same Spirit 
iLwrketh, dividing to every one according as 
He will. 

I answer that, As stated above (.\. 1). 
prophecy in its true and exact sense comes 
from Divine inspiration ; rvhile that which 
comes from a natural cau.-e is not called 
prophecy except in a relative sense. Now we 
must observe that as God Who is the universal 
efficient cau.-e requires neither previous mat- 
ter nor previous disposition of matter in Flis 
corporeal effects, for He is able at the same 
instant to bring into being matter and dis- 
position and form, so neither does He reciuire 
a previous disposition in His spiritual effects, 
but is able to produce both the spiritual effect 
and at the same time the fitting disposition as 
requisite according to the order of nature. 
More than this, He is able at the same time, 
by creation, to produce the subject, so as to 
dispose a soul for prophecy and give it the 
prophetic grace, at the very instant of its 
creation. 

Reply Obj. 1. It matters not to prophecy 
by what comparisons the thing prophesied is 
expressed; and so the Divine operation makes 
no change in a prophet in this respect. Yet 

t quotation is from Orifren, Horn vi, in Niim. 

t Ct. Dc Diviiicit per .Suiiiii i which is .annexed 


if there be anything in him incompatible wi 
prophecy, it is removed by the Divine power. 

Replv Obj. 2. The considerations of science 
proceed from a natural cause, and nature can- 
not work without a previous disposition in 
matter. This cannot lie said of God Who is 
the cause of prophecy. 

Reply Obj. 3. .A. natural indisposition, if not 
removed, might be an obstacle to prophetic 
revelation, for instance if a man were alto- 
gether deprived of the natural senses. In the 
same wa}' a man might be hindered from the 
act of prophesying by some very strong pas- 
sion, whether of anger, or of concupiscence as 
in coition, or by any other passion. But such 
a natural indisposition as this is removed by 
the Divine power, which is the cause of 
prophecj'. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether a Good Life Is Requisite for Prophecy? 

IVc proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that a good life 
is requisite for prophecy. For it is written 
(Wis. vii. 27) that the wisdom of God through 
nations conveyeth herself into holy souls, and 
maketh the friends of God, and prophets. Now 
there can be no holiness without a good life 
and sanctifying grace. Therefore prophecy 
cannot be without a good life and sanctifying 
grace. 

Obj. 2. Further, secrets are not revealed 
save to a friend, according to Jo. xv. IS, But 
I have called you friends, because all things 
whatsoever I have heard of My Father, I have 
made known to you. Now God reveals His 
.secrets to the prophets (.Amos iii. 7). There- 
fore it would seem that the prophets are the 
friends of God ; which is impossible without 
charity. Therefore seemingly prophecy can- 
not be without charity; and charity is im- 
possible without sanctifying grace. 

Obj. 3. Further, it is written (Matth. 
vii. 15) : Beware of false prophets, who come 
to you in the clothing oj sheep, but inwardly 
they are ravening wolves. Now all who are 
without grace are likened inwardly to a raven- 
ing wolf, and consequently all such are false 
prophets. Therefore no man is a true prophet 
except he be good by grace. 

Obj. 4. Further, the Philosopher says (De 
Snmn. ct Vigil. \) that if interpretation of 
dreams is from God, it is unfitting for it to be 
bestowed on anv but the best. Now it is evi- 
dent that the gift of prophecy is from God. 
Therefore the gift of prophecy is vouchsafed 
only to the best men. 

On the contrary, To those who had said, 
Lord, have we not prophesied in Thy name? 

I the work quoted. 
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this reply is made: I never knew you (Matth. corded not to the merit of those who do these 
vii. 22, 23). Now the Lord knoweth who are things, but either to the invoking the name of 
His (2 Tim. ii. 19). Therefore prophecy can Christ, or to the condemnation of those who 
be in those who are not God’s by grace. invoke, and for the good of those who see and 

I answer that, A good life may be considered hear. 
from two points of view. First, with regard Reply Obf. 2, Gregory* expounding this 
to its inward root, which is sanctifying grace, passagef says: Since we love the lofty things 
Secondly, with regard to the inward passions of heaven as soon as we hear them, we know 
of the soul and the outward actions. Now then: as soon as we love them, for to love is to 
sanctifying grace is given chiefly in order that know. Accordingly He had made all things 
man’s soul may be united to God by charity, known to them, because having renounced 
Wherefore Augustine says (De Trin. xv. 18): earthly desires they were kindled by the 
A man is not transferred from the left side to torches of perfect love. In this way the Di- 
the right, unless he receive the Holy Ghost, vine secrets are not always revealed to 
by Whom he is made a lover of God and of prophets. 

his neighbor. Hence whatever can be without Reply Obf. 3. Not all wicked men are raven- 
charity can be without sanctifying grace, and ing wolves, but only those whose purpose is 
consequently without goodness of life. Now to injure others. For Chrysostom saysj that 
prophecy can be without charity; and this is Catholic teachers, though they be sinners, are 
clear on two counts. First, on account of their called slaves of the flesh, but never ravening 
respective acts; for prophecy pertains to the wolves, because they do not purpose the de‘ 
intellect, whose act precedes the act of the will, struction of Christians. .'Vnd since prophecy 
which power is perfected by charity. For this is directed to the good of others, it is manifest 
reason the Apostle (1 Cor. xiii) reckons proph- that such are false prophets, because they are 
ecy with other things pertinent to the intellect, not sent for this purpose by God. 
that can be had without charity. Secondly, on Reply Obj.^. God’s gifts are not always be- 
account of their respective ends. For prophecy stowed on those who are simply the best, but 
like other gratuitous graces is given for the sometimes are vouchsafed to those who are 
good of the Church, according to 1 Cor. xii. 7, best as regards the receiving of this or that 
The manifestation of the Spirit is given to gift. Accordingly God grants the gift of proph- 
every man unto profit; and is not directly in- ecy to those whom He judges best to give it to. 
tended to unite man’s affections to God, which 

is the purpose of charity. Therefore prophecy FIFTH ARTICLE 

can be without a good life, as regards the first Any Prophecy Comes from the Demons? 

root of this goodness. 

If, however, we consider a good life, with ^Ve proceed thus to the Fifth Article : — 

regard to the passions of the soul, and exter- Objection 1. It would seem that no proph- 

nal actions, from this point of view an evil ecy comes from the demons. For prophecy is 
life is an obstacle to prophecy. For prophecy a Divine revelation, according to Cassiodo- 
requires the mind to be raised very high in rus.§ But that which is done by a demon is 
order to contemplate spiritual things, and this not Divine. Therefore no prophecy can be 
is hindered by strong passions, and the inor- from a demon. 

dinate pursuit of external things. Hence we Obj. 2. Further, some kind of enlighten- 
read of the sons of the prophets (4 Kings ment is requisite for prophetic knowledge, as 
iv. 38) tha.t they dwelt together with (Vulg., — stated above (Q. 171, AA. 2, 3). Now the 
before) Eliseus, leading a solitary life, as it demons do not enlighten the human intellect, 
were, lest wordly employment should be a as stated above in the First Part (Q. 119, 
hindrance to the gift of prophecy. A. 3). Therefore no prophecy can come from 

Reply Obf. 1. Sometimes the gift of proph- the demons, 
ecy is given to a man both for the good of Obj. 3. Further, a sign is worthless if it be- 
others, and in order to enlighten his own tokens contraries. Now prophecy is a sign in 
mind; and such are those whom Divine wis- confirmation of faith; wherefore a gloss on 
dom, conveying itself by sanctifying grace to Rom. xii. 6, Either prophecy to be used ac- 
their minds, makclh the friends of God, and cording to the rule of faith, says: Observe 
prophets. Others, however, receive the gift of that in reckoning^ the graces, he begins with 
prophecy merely for the good of others. Hence prophecy, -which is the first proof of the rea- 
Jerome commenting on Matth. vii. 22, says: sonablcncss of our faith; since believers, after 
Sometimes prophesying, the -working of mir- receiving the Spirit, prophesied. Therefore 
acles, and the casting out of demons are ac- prophecy cannot be bestowed by the demons. 

* Horn, xxvii, in Ev. t Jo. xv. 15. t Opus imperf. in Matth., Horn, xix, among the works of S. John 

Chrysostom, and falsely ascribed to him § P; ol. in Psalt i. 
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On the contrary, It is written (3 Kings 
xviii. 19) : Gather unto me all Israel uniu 
mount Carmel, and the prophets of Baal four 
hundred and fifty, and the prophets of the 
grove four himdred, who eat at Jezebel’s table. 
Now these were worshippers of demons. There- 
fore it would .seem that there is also a proph- 
ecy from the demons. 

I answer that, As stated above (Q. 171, 
A. 1), prophecy denotes knowledge far re- 
moved from human knowledge. Now it is evi- 
dent that an intellect of a higher order can 
know some things that are far removed from 
the knowledge of an inferior intellect. Again, 
above the human intellect there is not only 
the Divine intellect, but also the intellects of 
good and bad angels according to the order 
of nature. Hence the demons, even by their 
natural knowledge, know certain things re- 
mote from men’s knowledge, which they can 
reveal to men; although those things which 
God alone knows are remote simply and most 
of all. 

Accordingly prophecy, properly and simply, 
is conveyed by Divine revelations alone ; yet 
the revelation which is made by the demons 
may be called prophecy in a restricted sense. 
Wherefore those men to whom something is 
revealed by the demons are styled in the Scrip- 
tures as prophets, not simply, but with an ad- 
dition, for instance as false prophets, or proph- 
ets of idols. Hence Augustine says (Gen. ad 
Lit. xii. 19) : When the evil spirit lays hold of 
a man for such purposes as these, namely 
visions, he makes him either devilish, or pos- 
sessed, or a false prophet. 

Reply Obj. 1. Cassiodorus is here defining 
prophecy in its proper and simple acceptation. 

Reply Obj. 2. The demons reveal what they 
know to men, not by enlightening the intellect, 
but by an imaginary vision, or even by audible 
speech ; and in this way this prophecy differs 
from true prophecy. 

Reply Ob). 3. The prophecy of the demons 
can be distinguished from Divine prophecy 
by certain, and even outward, signs. Hence 
Chrysostom says* that some prophesy by the 
spirit of the devil, such as diviners, but they 
may be discerned by the fact that the devil 
sometimes utters what is false, the Holy Ghost 
never. Wherefore it is written (Deut. xviii. 
21, 22) : If in silent thought thou answer: 
How shall I know the word that the Lord 
hath spoken? Thou shall have this sign: 
Whatsoever that same prophet foretelleth in 
the name of the Lord, and it come not to pass, 
that thing the Lord hath not spoken. 


SIXTH ARTICLE 

Whether the Prophets of the Demons 
Ever Foretell the Truth? 

We proceed thus to the Sixth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the proph- 
ets of the demons never foretell the truth. 
For Ambrose! says that Every truth, by 
whomsoever spoken, is from the Holy Ghost. 
Now the prophets of the demons do not speak 
from the Holy Ghost, because there is no con- 
cord between Christ and BeUal% (2 Cor. 
vi. 15). Therefore it would seem that they 
never foretell the truth. 

Obj. 2. Further, just as true prophets are 
inspired by the Spirit of truth, so the prophets 
of the demons are inspired by the spirit of 
untruth, according to 3 Kings xxii. 22, / will 
go forth, and be a lying spirit in the mouth of 
all his prophets. Now the prophets inspired by 
the Holy Ghost never speak false, as stated 
above (Q. 171, A. 6). Therefore the prophets 
of the demons never speak truth. 

Obj. 3. Further, it is said of the devil 
(Jo. viii. 44) that when he speaketh a lie, he 
speak eth of his own, for the devil is a liar, 
and the father thereof, i.e. of lying. Now by 
inspiring his prophets, the devil speaks only 
of his own, for he is not appointed God’s 
minister to declare the truth, since light hath 
no fellowship with darkness % (2 Cor. vi. 14). 
Therefore the prophets of the demons never 
foretell the truth. 

On the contrary, A gloss on Num. xxii. 14, 
says that Balaam was a diviner, for he some- 
times forehiew the future by help of the 
demons and the 7nagic art. Now he foretold 
many true things, for instance that which is 
to be found in Num. xxiv. 11 \ A star shall 
rise out of Jacob, and a scepter shall spring 
tip from Israel. Therefore even the prophets 
of the demons foretell the truth. 

7 answer that. As the good is in relation to 
thing.s, so is the true in relation to knowledge. 
Now in things it is impossible to find one that 
is wholly devoid of good. Wherefore it is also 
impossible for any knowledge to be wholly 
false, without some mixture of truth. Hence 
Bede saysTI that no teaching is so false that 
it never mingles truth with falsehood. Hence 
the teaching of the demons, with which they 
instruct their prophets, contains some truths 
whereby it is rendered acceptable. For the in- 
tellect is led astray to falsehood by the sem- 
blance of truth, even as the will is seduced to 
evil by the semblance of goodness. Wherefore 
Chrysostom says** : The devil is allowed some- 


Pl^'l Imperf. in Matth., Horn. xi.x. falsely ascribed to S. John Chrysostom. f Hilary the Deacon 

(Ambrosiaster'), on 1 Cor. xii. .S. X What concord hath Christ with Belial f § Vule ;., — IChat fcllmvship 

hathltqht with darkness^ ^Comment, in I.tic. xvii. 13. Cf. Auffust. QQ, Evang., ii 40 ** Opus TmPetd 

1)1 matth., Honi xix. falsely ascribed to S. John Chrysostom. 
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times to speak true things, in order that his 
unwonted truthjulness may gain credit for 
his lie. 

Reply Ob]. 1. The prophets of the demons 
do not always speak from the demons’ revela- 
tion, but sometimes by Divine inspiration. 
This was evidently the case with Balaam, of 
whom we read that the Lord spoke to him 
(Num. xxii. 12), though he was a prophet of 
the demons, because God makes use even of 
the wicked for the profit of the good. Hence 
He foretells certain truths even by the de- 
mons’ prophets, both that the truth may be 
rendered more credible, since even its foes 
bear witness to it, and also in order that men, 
by believing such men, may be more easily 
led on to truth. Wherefore also the Sibyls 
foretold many true things about Christ. 

Yet even when the demons’ prophets are in- 
structed by the demons, they foretell the 
truth, sometimes by virtue of their own na- 
ture, the author of which is the Holy Ghost, 
and sometimes by revelation of the good spir- 


its, as Augustine declares (Gen. ad Lit. 
xii. 19) : so that even then this truth which 
the demons proclaim is from the Holy Ghost. 

Reply Obj. 2. A true prophet is always in- 
spired by the Spirit of truth, in Whom there 
is no falsehood, wherefore He never says what 
is not true; whereas a false prophet is not 
always instructed by the spirit of untruth, but 
sometimes even by the Spirit of truth. Even 
the very spirit of untruth sometimes declares 
true things, sometimes false, as stated above. 

Reply Obj. 3. Those things are called the 
demons’ own, which they have of themselves, 
namely lies and sins ; while they have, not 
of themselves but of God, those things which 
belong to them by nature : and it is by virtue 
of their own nature that they sometimes fore- 
tell the truth, as stated above (ad 1). More- 
over God makes use of them to make known 
the truth which is to be accomplished through 
them, by revealing Divine mysteries to them 
through the angels, as already stated (ibid.; 
Part I, Q. 109, A. 4, ad 1). 


QUESTION 173 

Of the Manner in Which Prophetic Knowledge Is Conveyed 

(In Four Articles) 


We must now consider the manner in which 
prophetic knowledge is conveyed, and under 
this head there are four points of inquiry: 
(1) Whether the prophets see God’s very es- 
sence? (2) Whether the prophetic revelation 
is effected by the infusion of certain species, 
or by the infusion of Divine light alone? 

(3) Whether prophetic revelation is always 
accompanied by abstraction from the sense? 

(4) Whether prophecy is always accompanied 
by knowledge of the things prophesied? 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether the Prophets See the 
Very Essence of God.^ 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the proph- 
ets see the very essence of God, for a gloss on 
Isa. xxxviii. 1, Take order with thy house, for 
thou shah die and not live, says; Prophets 
can read in the book of God’s foreknowledge 
in which all things are written. Now God’s 
foreknowledge is His very essence. Therefore 
proohets see God’s \'erv essence. 

Obj. 2. Further, .Augustine says (De Trin. 
ix. 7) that in that eternal truth from which all 
temporal things are made, we see with the 
mind’s eve the tvpe both of ojir being and of 
our actions. Now, of all men, prophets have 


the highest knowledge of Divine things. There- 
fore they, especially, see the Divine essence. 

Obj. 3. Further, future contingencies are 
foreknown by the prophets with unchangeable 
truth. Now future contingencies exist thus 
in God alone. Therefore the prophets see God 
Himself, 

On the contrary. The vision of the Divine 
essence is not made void in heaven; whereas 
prophecy is made void ( 1 Cor. xiii. 8) . There- 
fore prophecy is not conveyed by a vision ot 
the Divine essence. 

/ answer that, Prophecy denotes Divine 
knowledge as existing afar off. Wherefore it 
is said of the prophets (Heb. xi. 13) that they 
were beholding . . . afar off. But those who 
are in heaven and in the state of bliss see, 
not as from afar off, but rather, as it_were, 
from near at hand, according to Ps. cxxxix. 14, 
The upright shall dwell with Thy countenance. 
Hence it is evident that prophetic knowledge 
differs from the perfect knowledge, which we 
shall have in heaven, so that it is distinguished 
therefrom as the imperfect from the perfect, 
and when the latter comes the former is made 
void, as appears from the words of the Apostle 
(1 Cor xiii. 10). _ _ 

Some, however, wishing to discriminate be- 
tween prophetic knowledge and the knowledge 
of the blessed, have maintained that the 
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prophets see the very essence of God (which 
they call the mirror of eternity "- ), not, how- 
ever, in the way in which it is the object of 
the blessed, but as containinu; the txpesf of 
future events. Tut this is altogether impos- 
sible. For (iod is the object oi bli^s in His 
very essence, according to the saying of Au- 
gustine (Conj. V. 4): Happy lolioso knoucth 
Thee, though he know not these, i.e., creatures. 
Xow it is not possible to see the types of crea- 
tures in the \exy essence of God without see- 
ing It, both because the Divine essence is It- 
self the type of all things that are made — 
the ideal type adding nothing to the Divine 
essence save only a relationship to the crea- 
ture ; — and because knowledge of a thing in 
itself, — and such is the knowledge of God as 
the object of heavenly bliss, — precedes knowl- 
edge of that thing in its relation to something 
else. — and such is the knowledge of God as 
containing the types of things. Consequently 
it is impossible for prophets to see God as con- 
taining the types of creatures, and yet not as 
the object of bliss. Therefore we must con- 
clude that the prophetic vision is not the 
vision of the very essence of God, and that 
the prophets do not see in the Divine essence 
Itself the things they do see, but that they 
see them in certain images, according as they 
are enlightened by the Divine light. 

Wherefore Dionysius (Cccl. Bier, iv), in 
speaking of prophetic visions, says that the 
wise theologian calls that vision divine which 
is effected by images oj things lacking a bodily 
form through the seer being rapt in divine 
things. And these images illumined by the 
Divine light have more of the nature of a 
mirror than the Divine essence : since in a 
mirror images are formed from other things, 
and this cannot be said of God. Yet the 
prophet’s mind thus enlightened may be called 
a mirror, in so far as a likeness of the truth 
of the Divine foreknowledge is formed therein, 
for which reason it is called the mirror oj eter- 
nity, as representing God’s foreknowledge, for 
God in His eternity sees all things as present 
before Him, as stated above (Q. 172, A. 1). 

Reply Obj. 1. The prophets are said to read 
the book of God’s foreknowledge, inasmuch as 
the truth is reflected from God’s foreknowl- 
edge on the prophet’s mind. 

Reply Obj. 2, !Man is said to see in the 
First Truth the type of his exi'^tence, in so 
far as the image of the First Truth shines 
forth on man’s mind, so that he is able to 
know himself. 

Reply Ob'], 3. From the very fact that fu- 
ture contingencies are in God according to 
unalterable truth, it follows that God can im- 


press a like knowledge on the prophet's mind 
without the prophet seeing God in His essence. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether, in Prophetic Revelation, New Species 
of Things Are Impressed on the Prophet's 
Mind, or Merely a New Light? 

IFe proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that in pro- 
phetic revelation no new species of things are 
impressed on the prophet's mind, but only a 
new light. For a glo.ss of Jerome on Amos i. 2 
says that prophets draw comparisons from 
things with which they are conversant. But 
if prophetic vision were effected by means of 
species newly impressed, the prophet’s previ- 
ous experience of things would be inoperative. 
Therefore no new species are impressed on 
the prophet’s soul, but only the prophetic 
light. 

Obj. 2. Further, according to Augustine 
(Gen. ad Lit. xii. 9), it is not imaginative but 
intellective vision that makes the prophet; 
wherefore it is declared (Dan. x. 1) that there 
is need of understanding in a vision. Now 
intellective vision, as stated in the same book 
(Gen. ad Lit. xii. 6) is not effected by means 
of images, but by the very truth of things. 
Therefore it would seem that prophetic reve- 
lation is not effected by impressing species on 
the soul. 

Obj. 3. Further, by the gift of prophecy 
the Holy Ghost endows man with something 
that surpasses the faculty of nature. Now man 
can by his natural faculties form all kinds of 
species of things. Therefore it would seem that 
in prophetic revelation no new species of 
things are impressed, but merely an intellec- 
tual light. 

On the contrary. It is written (Os. xii, 10) : 
/ have multiplied their visions, and I have 
tised similitudes, by the ministry of the proph- 
ets. Now multiplicity of visions results, not 
from a diversity of intellectual light, which is 
common to every prophetic vision, but from a 
diversity of species, whence similitudes also 
result. Therefore it seems that in prophetic 
revelation new species of things are impressed, 
and not merely an intellectual light. 

J answer that. As Augustine says (Gen. ad 
Lit. xii. 9), prophetic knowledge pertains most 
of all to the intellect. Now two things have to 
be considered in connection with the knowl- 
edge possessed by the human mind, namely 
the acceptance or representation of things, and 
the judgment of the things represented. Now 
things are represented to the human mind un- 
der the form of species: and according to the 
order of nature, they must be represented first 


Cf. De Veritate, xii. 6; Sent. 11. D.XI, part 2, art. 2 ad 4. + Cf. 
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to the senses, secondly to the imagination, 
thirdly to the passive intellect, and these are 
changed by the species derived from the phan- 
tasms, which change results from the enlight- 
ening action of the active intellect. Now in 
the imagination there are the forms of sensible 
things not only as received from the senses, 
but also transformed in various ways, either 
on account of some bodily transformation (as 
in the case of people who are asleep or out of 
their senses), or through the co-ordination of 
the phantasms, at the command of reason, for 
the purpose of understanding something. For 
just as the various arrangements of the letters 
of the alphabet convey various ideas to the 
understanding, so the various co-ordinations 
of the phantasms produce various intelligible 
species of the intellect. 

As to the judgment formed by the human 
mind, it depends on the power of the intellec- 
tual light. 

Now the gift of prophecy confers on the 
human mind something which surpasses the 
natural faculty in both these respects, namely 
as to the judgment which depends on the in- 
flow of intellectual light, and as to the accep- 
tance or representation of things, which is ef- 
fected by means of certain species. Human 
teaching may be likened to prophetic revela- 
tion in the second of these respects, but not 
in the first. For a man represents certain 
things to his disciple by signs of speech, but 
he cannot enlighten him inwardly as God does. 

But it is the first of these two that holds 
the chief place in prophecy, since judgment is 
the complement of knowledge. Wherefore if 
certain things are divinely represented to any 
man by means of imaginary likenesses, as hap- 
pened to Pharaoh (Gen. xli. 1-7) and to Na- 
buchodonosor (Dan. iv. 1-2), or even by bod- 
ily likenesses, as happened to Balthasar (Dan. 
v. S), such a man is not to be considered a 
prophet, unless his mind be enlightened for 
the purpose of judgment; and such an ap- 
parition is something imperfect in the genus 
of prophecy, ^^d^erefore some* have called 
this prophetic ecstasy, and such is divination 
by dreams. .'\nd yet a man will be a prophet, 
if his intellect be enlightened merely for the 
purpose of judging of things seen in imagina- 
tion by others, as in the case of Joseph who 
interpreted Pharaoh’s dream. But. as Au- 
gustine says (Gen. ad Lit. xii. 9), especially is 
he a prophet who excel'; in both respects, so, 
to wit, as to see in spirit likenesses significant 
of things corporeal, and understand them by 
the quickness of his intellect. 

Now sensible forms are divinely presented 
to the prophet’s mind, sometimes externally 
by means of the senses, — thus Daniel saw the 

* Rabbi Moyses, Doct. Pcrplc.v. II, xxxvi. 
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writing on the wall (Dan. v. 25), — sometimes 
by means of imaginary forms, either of ex- 
clusively Divine origin and not received 
through the senses (for instance, if images of 
colors were imprinted on the imagination of 
one blind from birth), or divinely co-ordinated 
from those derived from the senses, — thus 
Jeremiah saw the boiling caldron . . . from the 
face of the north (Jer. i. 13), — or by the di- 
rect impression of intelligible species on the 
mind, as in the case of those who receive in- 
fused scientific knowledge or wisdom, such 
as Solomon or the apostles. 

But intellectual light is divinely imprinted 
on the human mind, — sometimes for the pur- 
pose of judging of things seen by others, as 
in the case of Joseph, quoted above, and of the 
apostles whose understanding our Lord opened 
that they might understand the scriptures 
(Luke xxiv. 45) ; and to this pertains the 
interpretation of speeches: — sometimes for 
the purpose of judging according to Divine 
truth, of the things which a man apprehends 
in the ordinary course of nature ; — sometimes 
for the purpose of discerning truthfully and 
efficaciously what is to be done, according to 
Isa. Ixiii. 14, The Spirit of the Lord was their 
leader. 

Hence it is evident that propetic revelation 
is conveyed sometimes by the mere infusion 
of light, sometimes by imprinting species anew, 
or by a new co-ordination of species. 

Reply Obj. 1. As stated above, sometimes 
in prophetic revelation imaginary species pre- 
viously derived from the senses are divinely 
co-ordinated so as to accord with the truth 
to be revealed, and then previous experience 
is operative in the production of the images, 
but not when they are impressed on the mind 
wholly from without. 

Reply Obj. 2. Intellectual vision is not ef- 
fected by means of bodily and individual im- 
ages, but by an intelligible image. Hence Au- 
gustine says (De Trin. ix. 11) that the soul 
possesses a certain likeness of the species 
known to it. Sometimes this intelligible image 
is, in prophetic revelation, imprinted immedi- 
ately by God, sometimes it results from pic- 
tures in the imagination, by the aid of the 
prophetic light, since a deeper truth is gath- 
ered from these pictures in the imagination 
by means of the enlightenment of the higher 
light. 

Reply Obj. 3. It is true that man is able 
by his natural powers to form all kinds of pic- 
tures in the imagination, by simply consider- 
ing these pictures, but not so that they be di- 
rected to the representation of intelligible 
truths that surpass his intellect, since for this 
purpose he needs the assistance of a super- 
natural light. 
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THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether the Prophetic Vision Is Always Accompanied 
by Abstraction from the Senses? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the pro- 
phetic vision is always accompanied bj' ab- 
straction from the senses. For it is written 
(Num. xii. 6) : Ij there be among you a 
prophet of the Lord, I will appear to him in a 
vision, or I will speak to him in a dream. 
Now a gloss says at the beginning of the 
Psalter, a vision that takes place by dreams 
aftd apparitions consists of things which seem 
to be said or done. But when things seem to 
be said or done, which are neither said nor 
done, there is abstraction from the senses. 
Therefore prophecy is always accompanied by 
abstraction from the senses. 

Obj. 2. Further, when one power is very 
intent on its own operation, other powers are 
drawn away from theirs; thus men who are 
very intent on hearing something fail to see 
what takes place before them. Now in the 
prophetic vision the intellect is very much up- 
lifted, and intent on its act. Therefore it seems 
that the prophetic vision is always accompa- 
nied by abstraction from the senses. 

Obj. 3. Further, the same thing cannot, at 
the same time, tend in opposite directions. 
Now in the prophetic vision the mind tends 
to the acceptance of things from above, and 
consequently it cannot at the same time tend 
to sensible objects. Therefore it would seem 
necessary for prophetic revelation to be al- 
ways accompanied by abstraction from the 
senses. 

Obj. 4. On the contrary. It is written 
(1 Cor. xiv. 32): The spirits of the prophets 
are subject to the prophets. Now this were 
impossible if the prophet were not in posses- 
sion of his faculties, but abstracted from his 
senses. Therefore it w'ould seem that pro- 
phetic vision is not accompanied by abstrac- 
tion from the senses. 

/ answer that. As stated in the foregoing 
Article, the prophetic revelation takes place 
in four ways: namely, by the infusion of an 
intelligible light, by the infusion of intelligible 
species, by impression or co-ordination of pic- 
tures in the imagination, and by the outward 
presentation of sensible images. Now it is evi- 
dent that there is no abstraction from the 
senses, when something is presented to the 
prophet’s mind by means of sensible species, 
— whether these be divinely formed for this 
special purpose, as the bush shown to Moses 
(Exod. hi. 2), and the writing shown to Daniel 
(Dan. v. 25), — or whether they be produced 
by other causes ; yet so that they are ordained 

* Vulg ., — the house-top, or upper-chamber. 


by Divine providence to be prophetically sig- 
nificant of something, as, for instance, the 
Church was signified by the ark of Noe. 

Again, abstraction from the external senses 
is not rendered necessary when the prophet’s 
mind is enlightened by an intellectual light, or 
impressed with intelligible species, since in us 
the perfect judgment of the intellect is ef- 
fected by its turning to sensible objects, which 
are the first principles of our knowledge, as 
stated in the First Part ((J. 84, A. 6). 

When, however, prophetic revelation is con- 
veyed by images in the imagination, abstrac- 
tion from the senses is necessary lest the things 
thus seen in imagination be taken for objects 
of external sensation. Yet this abstraction 
from the senses is sometimes complete, so that 
a man perceives nothing with his senses ; and 
sometimes it is incomplete, so that he per- 
ceives something with his senses, yet does 
not fully discern the things he perceives out- 
wardly from those he sees in imagination. 
Hence Augustine says (Gen. ad Lit. xii. 12): 
Those images of bodies which are formed in 
the soul are seen just as bodily things them- 
selves are seen by the body, so that we see 
with our eyes one who is present, and at the 
same time we see with the soul one who is ab- 
sent, as though we saw him with our eyes. 

Yet this abstraction from the senses takes 
place in the prophets without subverting the 
order of nature, as is the case with those who 
are possessed or out of their senses; but is 
due to some well-ordered cause. This cause 
may be natural,— for instance, sleep, — or spir- 
itual, — for instance, the intenseness of the 
prophets’ contemplation ; thus we read of 
Peter (Acts x. 9) that while he was praying 
in the supper-room* he fell into an ecstasy , — • 
or he may be carried away by the Divine 
power, according to the saying of Ezechiel 
(i. 3) : The hand of the Lord was upon him. 

Reply Obj. 1. The passage quoted refers to 
prophets in whom imaginary pictures were 
formed or co-ordinated, either while asleep, 
which is denoted by the word dream, or while 
awake, which is signified by the word vision. 

Reply Obj. 2. When the mind is intent, in 
its act, upon distant things which are far re- 
moved from the senses, the intensity of its 
application leads to abstraction from the 
senses; but when it is intent, in its act, upon 
the co-ordination of or judgment concerning 
objects of sense, there is no need for abstrac- 
tion from the senses. 

Reply Obj. 3. The movement of the pro- 
phetic mind results not from its own power, 
but from a power acting on it from above. 
Hence there is no abstraction from the senses 
when the prophet’s mind is led to judge or 
co-ordinate matters relating to objects of 
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sense, but only when the mind is raised to the 
contemplation of certain more lofty things. 

Reply Ob}. 4. The spirit of the prophets 
is said to be subject to the prophets as regards 
the prophetic utterances to which the Apostle 
refers in the words quoted; because, to wit, 
the prophets in declaring what they have seen 
speak their own mind, and are not thrown 
off their mental balance, like persons who are 
possessed, as Priscilla and Montanus main- 
tained. But as regards the prophetic revela- 
tion itself, it would be more correct to say that 
the prophets are subject to the spirit of proph- 
ecy, i.e. to the prophetic gift. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether Prophets Always Know the Things 
Which They Prophesy? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the proph- 
ets always know the things which they proph- 
esy. For, as Augustine says ( Gen. ad Lit. 
xii. 9), those to whom signs were shown in 
spirit by means of the likenesses of bodily 
things, had not the gift of prophecy, unless 
the mind was brought into action, so that 
those signs were also understood by them. 
Now what is understood cannot be unknown. 
Therefore the prophet is not ignorant of what 
he prophesies. 

Obj. 2. Further, the light of prophecy sur- 
passes the light of natural reason. Now one 
who possesses a science by his natural light, 
is not ignorant of his scientific acquirements. 
Therefore he who utters things by the pro- 
phetic light cannot ignore them. 

Obj. 3. Further, prophecy is directed for 
man’s enlightenment ; wherefore it is written 
(2 Pet. i. 19) : We have the more firm pro- 
phetical word, whereunto you do well to at- 
tend, as to a light that shineth in a dark place 
Now nothing can enlighten others unless it be 
lightsome in itself. Therefore it would seem 
that the prophet is first enlightened so as to 
know what he declares to others. 

On the contrary. It is written (Jo. xi. 51): 
And this he (Caiphas) spoke, not of himself, 
but being the High Priest of that year, he 
prophesied that Jesus should die for the na- 


tion, etc. Now Caiphas knew this not. There- 
fore not every prophet knows what he proph- 
esies. 

/ answer that, In prophetic revelation the 
prophet's mind is moved by the Holy Ghost, 
as an instrument that is deficient in regard 
tc the principal agent. Now the prophet’s 
mind is moved not only to apprehend some- 
thing, but also to speak or to do something; 
sometimes indeed to all these three together, 
sometimes to two, sometimes to one only, and 
in each case there may be a defect in the 
prophet’s knowledge. For when the prophet’s 
mind is moved to think or apprehend a thing, 
sometimes he is led merely to apprehend that 
thing, and sometimes he is further led to know 
that it is divinely revealed to him. 

Again, sometimes the prophet’s mind is 
moved to speak something, so that he under- 
stands what the Holy Ghost means by the 
words he utters ; like David who said (2 Kings 
xxiii. 2) : The Spirit of the Lord hath spoken 
by me; while, on the other hand, sometimes 
the person whose mind is moved to utter cer- 
tain words know's not what the Holy Ghost 
means by them, as was the case with Caiphas 
(Jo. xi. 51). 

Again, when the Holy Ghost moves a man’s 
mind to do something, sometimes the latter 
understands the meaning of it, like Jeremias 
who hid his loin-cloth in the Euphrates (Jer. 
xiii. 1-11); while sometimes he does not un- 
derstand it ; — thus the soldiers, who divided 
Christ’s garments, understood not the mean- 
ing of what they did. 

Accordingly, w'hen a man knows that he is 
being moved by the Holy Ghost to think 
something, or signify something by word or 
deed, this belongs properly to prophecy; 
wTereas when he is moved, without his know- 
ing it, this is not perfect prophecy, but a 
prophetic instinct. Nevertheless it must be 
observed that since the prophet’s mind is a 
defective instrument, as stated above, even 
true prophets know not all that the Holy 
Ghost means by the things they see, or speak, 
or even do. 

And this suffices for the Replies to the Ob- 
jections, since the arguments given at the be- 
ginning refer to true prophets whose minds 
are perfectly enlightened from above. 
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QUESTION 174 
Of the Division of Prophecy 

(In Six Articles) 


We mu ft now consider the division of proph- 
ecy, and under this head there are six points 
of inquiry: (1) The division of prophecy into 
its species. (2) Whether the more excellent 
prophecy is that which is without imaginative 
vision? (3) The various degrees of prophecy. 
(4) Whether i\Ioses was the greatest of the 
prophets? (5) ^'\Tether a comprehensor can 
be a prophet? (6) Whether prophecy ad- 
vanced in perfection as time went on? 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether Prophecy Is Fittingly Divided into 
the Prophecy of Divine Predestination, of 
Foreknowledge, and of Denunciation? 

IV e proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seenr that prophecy 
is unfittingly divided according to a gloss on 
Matth. i. 23, Behold a virgin shall be with 
child, where it is stated that one kind of 
prophecy proceeds from the Divine predes- 
tination, and must in all respects be accom- 
plished so that its julfiUment is independent 
oj our will, for instance the one in question. 
Another prophecy proceeds jroni God’s fore- 
knowledge: and into this our will enters, .ind 
another prophecy is called denunciation, which 
is significative of God’s disapproval. For that 
which results from every prophecy should not 
be reckoned a part of prophecy. Now all 
prophecy is according to the Divine fore- 
knowledge, since the prophets read in the book 
of foreknowledge, as a gloss says on Isa. 
xxxviii. 1. Therefore it would seem that 
prophecy according to foreknowledge should 
not be reckoned a species of prophecy. 

Obj. 2. Further, just as something is fore- 
told in denunciation, so is something foretold 
in promise, and both of these are subject to 
alteration. For it is written (Jer. xviii. 7, 8) ; 
I will suddenly speak against a tiation and 
against a kingdom, to root out, and to pull 
down, and to destroy it. If that nation against 
which I have spoken shall repent of their evil, 
I also will repent — and this pertains to the 
prophecy of denunciation, and afterwards the 
text continues in reference to the prophecy of 
promise (verses 9, 10) : / will suddenly speak 
of a nation and of a kingdom, to build up and 
plant it. If it shall do evil in My sight ... I 
will repent of the good that I have spoken to 
do unto it. Therefore as there is reckoned to 
be a prophecy of denunciation, so should there 
be a prophecy of promise. 


Obj. 3. Further, Isidore says (Etym. vii. 
81: There arc seven kinds of prophecy. The 
first is an ecstasy, which is the transport of 
the mind : thus Peter saw a vessel descending 
from heaven 'with all manner of beasts therein. 
The second kind is a vision, as we read in 
Isaias, 'who says (vi. 1) ; ‘T saw the Lord 
sitting,” etc. The third kind is a dream : thus 
Jacob in a dream, saiv a ladder. The fourth 
kind is from the midst of a cloud: thus God 
spake to Moses. The fifth kind is a voice from 
heaven, as that which called to .Abraham say- 
ing (Gen. xxii. 11) : •"Lay not thy hand upon 
the boy.” The sixth kind is taking up a par- 
able, as in the example oj Balaam (Num. 
xxiii. 7, xxiv. 15). The seventh kind is the 
fullness of the Holy Ghost, as in the case of 
nearly all the prophets. Further, he mentions 
three kinds of vision ; one by the eyes of the 
body, another by the soul’s imagination, a 
third by the eyes of the mind. Now these are 
not included in the aforesaid division. There- 
fore it is insufficient. 

On the contrary, stands the authority of 
Jerome to whom the gloss above quoted is 
ascribed. 

/ answer that. The species of moral habits 
and acts are distinguished according to their 
objects. Now' the object of prophecy is some- 
thing knowm by God and surpassing the fac- 
ulty of man. Wherefore, according to the dif- 
ference of such things, prophecy is divided 
into various species, as assigned above. Now 
it has been stated above (Q. 71, A. 6, ad 2) 
that the future is contained in the Divine 
knowledge in two w'ays. First, as in its cause ; 
and thus w'e have the prophecy of denuncia- 
tion, which is not always fulfilled; but it 
foretells the relation of cause to effect, which 
is sometimes hindered by .some other occur- 
ence supervening. Secondly, God foreknows 
certain things in themselves, — either as to be 
accomplished by Himself, and of such things 
is the prophecy of predestination, since, ac- 
cording to Damascene (De Fide Orthod. ii- 
30), God predestines things which are not in 
our power, — or as to be accomplished through 
man’s free-will, and of such is the prophecy 
of foreknowledge . This may regard either 
good or evil, w'hich does not apply to the 
prophecy of predestination, since the latter 
regards good alone. And since predestination 
is comprised under foreknowledge, the gloss 
in the beginning of the Psalter assigns only 
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two species to prophecy, namely of foreknowl- 
edge, and of denunciation. 

Reply Obj. 1. Foreknowledge, properly 
speaking, denotes precognition of future 
events in themselves, and in this sense it is 
reckoned a species of prophecy. But in so far 
as it is used in connection with future events, 
whether as in themselves, or as in their causes, 
it is common to every species of prophecy. 

Reply Ob). 2. The prophecy of promise is 
included in the prophecy of denunciation, be- 
cause the aspect of truth is the same in both. 
But it is denominated in preference from de- 
nunciation, because God is more inclined to 
remit punishment than to withdraw promised 
blessings. 

Reply Obj. 3. Isidore divides prophecy ac- 
cording to the manner of prophesying. Xow 
we may distinguish the manner of prophesy- 
ing, — either according to man’s cognitive 
powers, which are sense, imagination, and in- 
tellect, and then we have the three kinds of 
vision mentioned both by him and by Augus- 
tine (Gen. ad Lit. xii. 6, 7), — or according to 
the different ways in which the prophetic 
current is received. Thus as regards the en- 
lightening of the intellect there is the fullness 
of the Holy Ghost which he mentions in the 
seventh place. As to the imprinting of pic- 
tures on the imagination he mentions three, 
namely dreams, to which he gives the third 
place ; vision, which occurs to the prophet 
while awake and regards any kind of ordinary 
object, and this he puts in the second place; 
and ecstasy, which results from the mind 
being uplifted to certain lofty things, and to 
this he assigns the first place. As regards 
sensible signs he reckons three kinds of proph- 
ecy, because a sensible sign is, — either a cor- 
poreal thing offered externally to the sight, 
such as a cloud, which he mentions in the 
fourth place, — or a voice sounding from with- 
out and conveyed to man’s hearing, — this he 
puts in the fifth place, — or a voice proceeding 
from a man, conveying something under a 
similitude, and this pertains to the parable 
to which he assigns the sixth place. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether the Prophecy Which Is Accompanied by 

Intellective and Imaginative Vision Is More 
Excellent Than That Which Is Accompanied 
by Intellective Vision Alone? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the proph- 
ecy which has intellective and imaginative 
vision is more excellent than that which is 
accompanied by intellective vision alone. For 
Augustine says (Gen. ad Lit. xii. 9): He is 
less a prophet, who sees in spirit nothing but 
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the signs representative of things, by means 
of the images of things corporeal: he is more 
a prophet, who is merely endowed with the 
understanding of these signs ; but most of all 
is he a prophet, who excels in both ways, and 
this refers to the prophet who has intellective 
together with imaginative vision. Therefore 
this kind of prophecy is more excellent. 

Obj. 2. Further, the greater a thing’s power 
is, the greater the distance to which it extends. 
Now the prophetic light pertains chiefly to 
the mind, as stated above (Q. 173, A. 2). 
Therefore apparently the prophecy that ex- 
tends to the imagination is greater than that 
which is confined to the intellect. 

Obj. 3. Further, Jerome (Prol. in Lib. 
Reg.) distinguishes the prophets from the 
sacred writers. Now all those whom he calls 
prophets (such as Isaias, Jeremias, and the 
like) had intellective together with imagina- 
tive vision : but not those whom he calls sacred 
writers, as writing by the inspiration of the 
Holy (Ihost (such as Job, David, Solomon, 
and the like). Therefore it would seem more 
proper to call prophets those who had intel- 
lective together with imaginative vision, than 
those who had intellective vision alone. 

Obj. 4. Further, Dionysius says (Coel. 
Hier. i) that it is impossible for the Divine 
ray to shine on us, except as screened round 
about by the many-colored sacred veils. Now 
the prophetic revelation is conveyed by the 
infusion of the divine ray. Therefore it seems 
that it cannot be without the veils of phan- 
tasms. 

On the contrary, A gloss says at the begin- 
ning of the Psalter that the most excellent 
maimer of prophecy is when a man prophe- 
sies by the mere inspiration of the Holy Ghost, 
apart from any outward assistance of deed, 
word, vision, or dream. 

/ answer that, The excellence of the means 
is measured chiefly by the end. Now the end 
of prophecy is the manifestation of a truth 
that surpasses the faculty of man. Wherefore 
the more effective this manifestation is, the 
more excellent the prophecy. But it is evident 
that the manifestation of divine truth by 
means of the bare contemplation of the truth 
itself, is more effective than that which is 
conveyed under the similitude of corporeal 
things, for it approaches nearer to the heav- 
enly vision whereby the truth is seen in God’s 
essence. Hence it follows that the prophecy 
whereby a supernatural truth 's seen by in- 
tellectual vi.sion, is more excellent than that 
in which a supernatural truth is manifested 
by means of the similitudes of corporeal things 
in the vision of the imagination. 

Moreover the prophet’s mind is shown 
thereby to be more lofty: even as in human 
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teaching the hearer, who is able to grasp the 
bare intelligible truth the master propounds, 
is shown to have a better understanding than 
one who needs to be taken by the hand and 
helped by means of examples taken from ob- 
jects of sense. Hence it is said in commenda- 
tion of David’s prophecy (2 Kings xxiii. 3): 
The strong one of Israel spoke to me, and 
further on (verse 4) : As the light of the morn- 
ing, when the sun riseth, shineth in the morn- 
ing without clouds. 

Reply Obj. 1. When a particular super- 
natural truth has to be revealed by means of 
corporeal images, he that has both, namely 
the intellectual light and the imaginary vision, 
is more a prophet than he that has only one, 
because his prophecy is more perfect ; and it 
is in this sense that Augustine speaks as 
quoted above. Nevertheless the prophecy in 
which the bare intelligible truth is revealed 
is greater than all. 

Reply Obj. 2. The same judgment does 
not apply to things that are sought for their 
own sake, as to things sought for the sake of 
something else. For in things sought for their 
own sake, the agent’s power is the more effect- 
ive according as it extends to more numerous 
and more remote objects ; even so a physician 
is thought more of, if he is able to heal more 
people, and those who are further removed 
from health. On the other hand, in things 
sought only for the sake of something else, 
that agent would seem to have greater power, 
who is able to achieve his purpose with fewer 
means and those nearest to hand; thus more 
praise is awarded the physician who is able to 
heal a sick person by means of fewer and more 
gentle remedies. Now, in the prophetic knowl- 
edge, imaginary vision is required, not for 
its own sake, but on account of the manifesta- 
tion of the intelligible truth. Wherefore proph- 
ecy is all the more excellent according as it 
needs it less. 

Reply Obj. 3. The fact that a particular 
predicate is applicable to one thing and less 
properly to another, does not prevent this 
latter from being simply better than the for- 
mer; thus the knowledge of the blessed is 
more excellent than the knowledge of the way- 
farer, although faith is more properly predi- 
cated of the latter knowledge, because faith 
implies an imperfection of knowledge. Tn like 
manner prophecy implies a certain obscurity, 
and remoteness from the intelligible truth; 
wherefore the name of prophet is more prop- 
erly applied to those who see by imaginary 
vision. And yet the more excellent prophecy 
is that which is conveyed by intellectual vi- 
sion, provided the same truth be revealed 
in either case. If, however, the intellectual 
* Cassiod,, super Prolog. Micron in Psalt. 


light be divinely infused in a person, not that 
he may know some supernatural things, but 
that he may be able to judge, with the certi- 
tude of divine truth, of things that can be 
known by human reason, such intellectual 
prophecy is beneath that which is conveyed 
by an imaginary vision leading to a super- 
natural truth. It was this kind of prophecy 
that all those had who are included in the 
ranks of the prophets, who moreover were 
called prophets for the special reason that 
they exercised the prophetic calling officially. 
Hence they spoke as God’s representatives, 
saying to the people; Thus saith the Lord: 
but not so the authors of the “sacred writ- 
ings,” several of whom treated more fre- 
quently of things that can be known by human 
reason, not in God’s name, but in their own, 
yet with the assistance of the Divine light 
withal. 

Reply Obj. 4. In the present life the en- 
lightenment by the divine ray is not alto- 
gether without any veil of phantasms, because 
according to his present state of life it is 
unnatural to man not to understand without 
a phantasm. Sometimes, however, it is suf- 
ficient to have phantasms abstracted in the 
usual way from the senses without any imagi- 
nary vision divinely vouchsafed, and thus pro- 
phetic vision is said to be without imaginary 
vision. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether the Degrees of Prophecy Con Be Distin- 
guished According to the Imaginary Vision? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the de- 
grees of prophecy cannot be distinguished 
according to the imaginary vision. For the 
degrees of a thing bear relation to something 
that is on its own account, not on account of 
something else. Now, in prophecy, intellectual 
vision is sought on its own account, and imagi- 
nary vision on account of something else, as 
stated above (A. 2, ad 2). Therefore it would 
seem that the degrees of prophecy are distin- 
guished not according to imaginary, but only 
according to intellectual, vision. 

Obj. 2. Further, seemingly for one prophet 
there is one degree of prophecy. Now one 
prophet receives revelation through various 
imaginary visions. Therefore a difference of 
imaginary visions does not entail a difference 
of prophecy. 

Obj. 3. Further, according to a gloss,* 
prophecy consists of words, deeds, dreams, and 
visions. Therefore the degrees of prophecy 
should not be distinguished according to 
imaginary vision, to which vision and dreams 
pertain, rather than according to words and 
deeds. 
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On the contrary. The medium differenti- 
ates the degrees of knowledge : thus science 
based on direct* proofs is more excellent than 
science based on indirectf premises or than 
opinion, because it comes through a more 
excellent medium. Now imaginary vision is 
a kind of medium in prophetic knowledge. 
Therefore the degrees of prophecy should be 
distinguished according to imaginary vision. 

/ answer that, As stated above (Q. 173, 
A. 2), the prophecy wherein, by the intelli- 
gible light, a supernatural truth is revealed 
through an imaginary vision, holds the mean 
between the prophecy wherein a supernatural 
truth is revealed without imaginary vision, 
and that wherein through the intelligible light 
and without an imaginary vision, man is di- 
rected to know or do things pertaining to 
human conduct. Now knowledge is more 
proper to prophecy than is action ; wherefore 
the lowest degree of prophecy is when a man, 
by an inward instinct, is moved to perform 
some outward action. Thus it is related of 
Samson (Jud. xv. 14) that the Spirit of the 
Lord came strongly upon him, and as the 
flax^ is wont to be consumed at the approach 
of fire, so the bands with which he was bound 
were broken and loosed. The second degree 
of prophecy is when a man is enlightened by 
an inward light so as to know certain things, 
which, however, do not go beyond the bounds 
of natural knowledge: thus it is related of 
Solomon (3 Kings iv. 32, 33) that he spoke 
. . . parables . . . and he treated about trees 
from the cedar that is in Libanus unto the 
hyssop that cometh out of the wall, and he 
discoursed of beasts and of fowls, and of 
creeping things and of fishes: and all of this 
came from divine inspiration, for it was stated 
previously ( verse 29) : God gave to Solomon 
wisdom and understanding exceeding much. 

Nevertheless these two degrees are beneath 
prophecy properly so called, because they do 
not attain to supernatural truth. The proph- 
ecy wherein supernatural truth is manifested 
through imaginary vision is differentiated first 
according to the difference between dreams 
which occur during sleep, and vision which 
occurs while one is awake. The latter belongs 
to a higher degree of prophecy, since the pro- 
phetic light that draws the soul away to super- 
natural things while it is awake and occupied 
with sensible things would seem to be stronger 
than that which finds a man’s soul asleep and 
withdrawn from objects of sense. Secondly, 
the degrees of this prophecy are differentiated 
according to the expressiveness of the imagi- 
nary signs whereby the intelligible truth is 
conveyed. And since words are the most ex- 
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pressive signs of intelligible truth, it would 
seem to be a higher degree of prophecy when 
the prophet, whether awake or asleep, hears 
words expressive of an intelligible truth, than 
when he sees things significative of truth, for 
instance the seven full ears of corn signified 
seven years of plenty (Gen. xli. 22, 26). In 
such like signs prophecy would seem to be the 
more excellent, according as the signs are more 
expressive, for instance when Jeremias saw 
the burning of the city under the figure of a 
boiling cauldron (Jer. i. 13). Thirdly, it is 
evidently a still higher degree of prophecy 
when a prophet not only sees signs of words 
or deeds, but also, either awake or asleep, 
sees someone speaking or showing something 
to him, since this proves the prophet’s mind 
to have approached nearer to the cause of the 
revelation. Fourthly, the height of a degree 
of prophecy may be measured according to 
the appearance of the person seen: for it is a 
higher degree of prophecy, if he who speaks 
or shows something to the waking or sleeping 
prophet be seen by him under the form of an 
angel, than if he be seen by him under the form 
of man : and higher still is it, if he be seen by 
the prophet whether asleep or awake, under 
the appearance of God, according to Isa. vi. 1, 
I saw the Lord sitting. 

But above all these degrees there is a third 
kind of prophecy, wherein an intelligible and 
supernatural truth is shown without any 
imaginary vision. However, this goes beyond 
the bounds of prophecy properly so called, 
as stated above (A. 2, aci 3) ; and consequently 
the degrees of prophecy are properly distin- 
guished according to imaginary vision. 

Reply Obj. 1. We are unable to know how 
to distinguish the intellectual light, except by 
means of imaginary or sensible signs. Hence 
the difference in the intellectual light is gath- 
ered from the difference in the things presented 
to the imagination. 

Reply Obj. 2. As stated above (Q. 171, 
A. 2), prophecy is by way, not of an abiding 
habit, but of a transitory passion ; wherefore 
there is nothing inconsistent if one and the 
same prophet, at different times, receive vari- 
ous degrees of prophetic revelation. 

Reply Obj. 3. The words and deeds men- 
tioned there do not pertain to the prophetic 
revelation, but to the announcement, which 
is made according to the disposition of those 
to whom that which is revealed to the prophet 
is announced : and this is done sometimes by 
words, sometimes by deeds. Now this an- 
nouncement, and the working of miracles, are 
something consequent upon prophecy, as 
stated above (Q. 171, A. 1). 


* Propter quid t Quia. i Lina. S. Thomas apparently read litjua (wood). 
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FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether Moses Was the Greatest of the Prophets? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that hloses was 
not the greatest of the prophets. For a gloss 
at the beginning of the Psalter says that David 
is called the prophet by way of excellence. 
Therefore Moses was not the greatest of all. 

Obj. 2. Further, greater miracles were 
wrought by Josue, who made the sun and 
moon to stand still (Jos. x. 12-14), and by 
Isaias, who made the sun to turn Irack (Isa. 
xxxviii. 8), than by Moses, who divided the 
Red Sea (Exod. xiv. 21). In like manner 
greater miracles were wrought by Elias, of 
whom it is written (Ecclus. xlviii. 4, S) : Who 
can glory like to thee? Who raisedst up a 
dead man from beloiu. Therefore INIoses was 
not the greatest of the prophets. 

Obj. 3. Further, it is written (iNIatth. xi. 11) 
that there hath not risen, among them that 
are born of women, a greater than John the 
Baptist. Therefore Moses was not greater 
than all the prophets. 

On the contrary. It is written (Deut. 
xxxiv. 10) : There arose no more a prophet 
in Israel like unto Moses. 

I answer that. Although in some respect 
one or other of the prophets was greater than 
Moses, yet IMoses was simply the greatest of 
all. For, as stated above (A. 3 ; Q. 171, -A. 1), 
in prophecy we may consider not only the 
knowledge, whether by intellectual or by 
imaginary vision, but also the announcement 
and the confirmation by miracles. Accordingly 
Moses was greater than the other prophets. 
First, as regards the intellectual vision, since 
he saw God’s very essence, even as Paul in 
his rapture did, according to Augustine ( Gen. 
ad Lit. xii. 27). Hence it is written (Xum. 
xii. 8) that he saw God plainly and not by 
riddles. Secondly, as regards the imaginary 
vision, which he had at his call, as it were, 
for not only did he hear words, but also saw 
one speaking to him under the form of God, 
and this not only while asleep, but even when 
he was awake. Hence it is written (Exod. 
xxxiii. 11) that the Imrd spoke to Moses face 
to face, as a man is wont to spr ik to his friend. 
Thirdly, as regards the working of miracles 
which he wrought on a whole nation of unbe- 
lievers. Wherefore it is written (Deut. xxxiv. 
10, 11) : There arose no more a prophet in 
Israel like unto Moses, whom the Lord knew 
face to face: in all the signs and wonders, 
which He sent by him, to do in the land of 
Egypt to Pharaoh, and to all his servants, and 
to his whole land. 

Reply Obj. 1. The prophecy of David ap- 


proaches near to the vision of Moses, as re- 
gards the intellectual vision, because both 
received a revelation of intelligible and super- 
natural truth, without any imaginary vision. 
Yet the vision of Moses was more excellent 
as regards the knowledge of the Godhead; 
while David more fully knew and expressed 
the mysteries of Christ’s incarnation. 

Reply Obj. 2. These signs of the prophets 
mentioned were greater as to the substance 
of the thing done; yet the miracles of Moses 
were greater as regards the way in which they 
were done, since they were wrought on a 
whole people. 

Reply Obj. 3. John belongs to the New 
Testament, whose ministers take precedence 
even of Moses, since they are spectators of a 
fuller revelation, as stated in 2 Cor. iii. 

FIFTH ARTICLE 

Whether There Is a Degree of Prophecy 
in the Blessed? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that there is 
a degree of prophecy in the blessed. For, as 
stated above (A. 4), Moses saw the Divine 
essence, and yet he is called a prophet. There- 
fore in like manner the blessed can be called 
prophets. 

Obj. 2. Further, prophecy is a divine reve- 
lation. Now divine revelations are made even 
to the blessed angels. Therefore even blessed 
angels can be prophets. 

Obj. 3. Further, Christ was a comprehen- 
sor from the moment of His conception ; and 
yet He calls Himself a prophet (Matth. xiii. 
57), when He says: A prophet is not without 
honor, save in his own country. Therefore 
even comprehensors and the blessed can be 
called prophets. 

Obj. 4. Further, it is written of Samuel 
(Ecclus. xlvi. 23) : He lifted up his voice from 
the earth in prophecy to blot out the wicked- 
ness of the nation. Therefore other saints can 
likewise be called prophets after they have 
died. 

On the contrary, The prophetic word is 
compared (2 Pet. i. 19) to a light that shineth 
in a dark place. Now there is no darkness in 
the blessed. Therefore they cannot be called 
prophets. 

I answer that. Prophecy denotes vision of 
some supernatural truth as being far remote 
from us. This happens in two ways. First, 
on the part of the knowledge itself, because, 
to wit, the supernatural truth is not known in 
itself, but in some of its effects; and this truth 
will be more remote if it be known by means 
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of images of corporeal things, than if it be 
known in its intelligible effects; and such 
most of all is the prophetic vision, which is 
conveyed by images and likenesses of cor- 
poreal things. Secondly, vision is remote on 
the part of the seer, because, to wit, he has 
not yet attained completely to his ultimate 
perfection, according to 2 Cor. v. 6 , While we 
are in the body, we are absent jrom the Lord. 

Now in neither of these ways are the blessed 
remote ; wherefore they cannot be called 
prophets. 

Reply Obj. 1. This vision of Moses was 
interrupted after the manner of a passion, and 
was not permanent like the beatific vision, 
wherefore he was as yet a seer from afar. For 
this reason his vision did not entirely lose the 
character of prophecy. 

Reply Obj. 2. The divine revelation is made 
to the angels, not as being far distant, but as 
already wholly united to God ; wherefore their 
revelation has not the character of prophecy. 

Reply Obj. 3. Christ was at the same time 
comprehensor and wayfarer.* Consequently 
the notion of prophecy is not applicable to 
Him as a comprehensor, but only as a way- 
farer. 

Reply Obj. 4. Samuel had not yet attained 
to the state of blessedness. Wherefore al- 
though by God’s will the soul itself of Samuel 
foretold to Saul the issue of the war as re- 
vealed to him by God, this pertains to the 
nature of prophecy. It is not the same with 
the saints who are now in heaven. Nor does 
it make any difference that this is stated to 
have been brought about by the demons’ art, 
because although the demons are unable to 
evoke the soul of a saint, or to force it to do 
any particular thing, this can be done by the 
power of God, so that when the demon is con- 
sulted, God Himself declares the truth by His 
messenger; even as He gave a true answer by 
Elias to the King’s messengers who were sent 
to consult the god of Accaron (4 Kings i). 

It might also be replied t that it w’as not 
the soul of Samuel, but a demon impersonat- 
ing him; and that the wise man calls him 
Samuel, and describes his prediction as pro- 
phetic, in accordance with the thoughts of 
Saul and the bystanders who were of this 
opinion. 

SIXTH ARTICLE 

Whether the Degrees of Prophecy Change 
As Time Goes On? 

We proceed thus to the Sixth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the de- 
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grees of prophecy change as time goes on. For 
prophecy is directed to the knowledge of Di- 
vine things, as stated above (A. 2). Now ac- 
cording to Gregory (Horn, xvi, m Ezech.), 
knowledge of God went on increasing as time 
went on. Therefore degrees of prophecy should 
be distinguished according to the process of 
time. 

Obj. 2. Further, prophetic revelation is 
conveyed by God speaking to man; while the 
prophets declared both in words and in writ- 
ing the things revealed to them. Now it is 
written (1 Kings iii. 1) that before the time 
of Samuel the word of the Lord was precious, 
i.e. rare; and yet afterwards it was delivered 
to many. In like manner the books of the 
prophets do not appear to have been written 
before the time of Isaias, to whom it was 
said (Isa. viii. 1) : Take thee a great book 
and write in it with a man’s pen, after which 
many prophets WTote their prophecies. There- 
fore it would seem that in course of time the 
degree of prophecy made progress. 

Obj. 3. Further, our Lord said (Matth. 
xi. 13) ; The prophets and the law prophesied 
until John; and afterwards the gift of proph- 
ecy was in Christ’s disciples in a much more 
excellent manner than in the prophets of old, 
according to Eph. iii. 5, Ift other generations 
the mystery of Christ was not known to the 
sons of men, as it is now revealed to His holy 
apostles and prophets in the Spirit. There- 
fore it would seem that in course of time the 
degree of prophecy advanced. 

On the contrary, stated above (A. 4), 
IMoses was the greatest of the prophets, and 
yet he preceded the other prophets. Therefore 
prophecy did not advance in degree as time 
went on. 

/ answer that, As stated above (A. 2), 
prophecy is directed to the knowledge of Di- 
vine truth, by the contemplation of which 
we are not only instructed in faith, but also 
guided in our actions, according to Ps. xlii. 3, 
Send forth Thy light and Thy truth: they 
have conducted me. Now our faith consists 
chiefly in two things: first, in the true knowl- 
edge of God, according to Heb. xi. 6, He that 
cometh to God must believe that He is; sec- 
ondly, in the mystery of Christ’s incarnation, 
according to Jo. xiv. 1, You believe in God, 
believe also in Me. Accordingly, if we speak 
of prophec}^ as directed to the Godhead as 
its end, it progressed according to three divi- 
sions of time, namely before the law, under 
the law, and under grace. For before the law, 
Abraham and the other patriarchs were pro- 
phetically taught things pertinent to faith in 
t Tlie Rook of Ecclesiasticus was not as yet declared 


* Cf. P. Ill, QQ 9, seqq 
by the Church to be Canonical Scripture. Cf. P. I., Q. S9, A. 8, ad 2. 
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the Godhead. Hence they are called prophets, 
according to Ps. civ. 15, Do no evil to My 
prophets, which words are said especially on 
behalf of Abraham and Isaac. Under the Law 
prophetic revelation of things pertinent to 
faith in the Godhead was made in a yet more 
e.xcellent way than hitherto, because then not 
only certain special persons or familes but 
the whole people had to be instructed in these 
matters. Hence the Lord said to Hoses (Exod. 
vi. 2, 3) : / am the Lord that appeared to 
Abraham, to Isaac, and to Jacob, by the name 
of God almighty, and My name Adonai I did 
not show to them; because previously the 
patriarchs had been taught to believe in a gen- 
eral way in God. One and Almighty, w'hile 
Moses was more fully instructed in the sim- 
plicity of the Divine essence, when it was said 
to him (Exod. iii. 14) ; I am Who am; and 
this name is signified by Jews in the word 
Adonai on account of their veneration for that 
unspeakable name. Afterwards in the time of 
grace the mystery of the Trinity was revealed 
by the Son of God Himself, according to 
Matth. xxviii. 19 : Going . . . teach ye all 
nations, baptizing them in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 

In each state, however, the most excellent 
revelation was that which was given first. Now 
the first revelation, before the Law, was given 
to Abraham, for it was at that time that men 
began to stray from faith in one God by turn- 
ing aside to idolatry, whereas hitherto no such 
revelation was necessary while all persevered 
in the worship of one God. less excellent 
revelation was made to Isaac, being founded 
on that which was made to Abraham. Where- 
fore it was said to him (Gen. xxvi. 24) : I am 
the God of Abraham thy father, and in like 
manner to Jacob (Gen. xxviii. 13) : / am the 
God of Abraham thy father, and the God of 
Isaac. Again in the state of the Law the first 
revelation which was given to Moses was more 
excellent, and on this revelation all the other 
revelations to the prophets were founded. And 
so, too, in the time of grace the entire faith of 
the Church is founded on the revelation vouch- 
safed to the apostles, concerning the faith in 
One God and three Persons, according to 
Matth. xvi. 18, On this rock, i.e. of thy con- 
fession, / will build My Clmrch. 

As to the faith in Christ’s incarnation, it is 
evident that the nearer men were to Christ, 
whether before or after Him, the more fully, 
for the most part, were they instructed on 
this point, and after Him more fully than be- 
fore, as the Apostle declares (Eph, iii. 5). 

As regards the guidance of human acts, the 
prophetic revelation varied not according to 
the course of time, but according as circum- 


stances required, because as it is written 
(Prov. xxix. IS), IVhen prophecy shall fail, 
the people shall be scattered abroad. Where- 
fore at all times men were divinely instructed 
about what they were to do, according as it 
was expedient for the spiritual welfare of the 
elect. 

Reply Obj. 1. The saying of Gregory is to 
be referred to the time before Christ’s incar- 
nation, as regards the knowledge of this 
mystery. 

Reply Obj. 2. As Augustine says (De Civ. 
Dei, .xviii. 27), just as in the early days of the 
Assyrian kingdom promises were made most 
explicitly to Abraham, so at the outset of the 
westerti Babylon, which is Rome, and wider 
its sway Christ was to come, in Whom were 
to be fulfilled the promises made through the 
prophetic oracles testifying in word and writ- 
ing to that great event to come, the promises, 
namely, which were made to .'\braham. For 
while prophets were scarcely ever lacking to 
the people of Israel from the time that they 
began to have kings, it was exclusively for 
their benefit, not for that of the nations. But 
when those prophetic writings were being set 
up with greater publicity, which at some fu- 
ture time were to benefit the nations, it was 
fitting to begin when this city, Rome to wit, 
was being built, which was to govern the 
nations. 

The reason why it behooved that nation to 
have a number of prophets especially at the 
time of the kings, was that then it was not 
over-ridden by other nations, but had its own 
king; wherefore it behooved the people, as 
enjoying liberty, to have prophets to teach 
them what to do. 

Reply Obj. 3. The prophets who foretold 
the coming of Christ could not continue fur- 
ther than John, who with his finger pointed 
to Christ actually present. Nevertheless as 
Jerome says on this passage. This does not 
mean that there were no more prophets after 
John. For we read in the Acts of the apostles 
that Agabus and the four maidens, daughters 
of Philip, prophesied. John, too, wrote a pro- 
phetic book about the end of the Church; 
and at all times there have not been lacking 
persons having the spirit of prophecy, not in- 
deed for the declaration of any new doctrine 
of faith, but for the direction of human act.s. 
Thus Augustine says (De Civ. Dei. v. 26) that 
the emperor Theodosius sent to John who 
dwelt in the Egyptian desert, and whom he 
knew by his ever-increasing fame to he en- 
dowed zvith the prophetic spirit ; and from 
him he received a message assuring him of 
victory. 
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QUESTION 175 
Of Rapture 

(In Six Articles) 


We must now consider rapture. Under this 
head there are six points of inquiry : 
(1) Whether the soul of man is carried away 
to things divine? (2) Whether rapture per- 
tains to the cognitive or to the appetitive 
power? (3) Whether Paul when in rapture 
saw the essence of God? (4) Whether he was 
withdrawn from his senses? (5) Whether, 
when in that state, his soul was wholly sepa- 
rated from his body? (6) What did he know, 
and what did he not know about this matter? 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether the Soul of Mon Is Carried Away 
to Things Divine? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the soul of 
man is not carried away to things divine. For 
some define rapture as an uplifting by the 
power of a higher nature, from that which is 
according to nature to that which is above 
nature.* Now it is in accordance with man’s 
nature that he be uplifted to things divine: for 
Augustine says at the beginning of his Con- 
fessions: Thou madest us, Lord, for Thyself, 
and our heart is restless, till it rest in Thee. 
Therefore man’s soul is not carried away to 
things divine. 

Obj. 2. Further. Dionysius says (Div. 
Nont. viii) that God’s justice is scc7i in this 
that He treats all things according to their 
mode and dignity. But it is not in accordance 
with man’s mode and worth that he be raised 
above what he is according to nature. There- 
fore it would seem that man’s soul is not car- 
ried away to things divine. 

Obj. 3. Further, rapture denotes violence 
of some kind. But God rules us not by vio- 
lence or force, as Damascene saj's.f Therefore 
man’s soul is not carried away to things divine. 

On the contrary, The Apostle says (2 Cor. 
r.ii. 2) : / know a man in Christ . . . rapt even 
to the third heaven; on which words a gloss 
says: Rapt, that is to say, uplifted contrary to 
nature. 

I answer that. Rapture denotes violence of a 
kind, as stated above (Obj. 3) ; and the vio- 
lent is that which has its principle udthout, 
and in which he that suffers violence concurs 
not at all (FJhic. Hi. 1) Now evervthine con- 
curs in that to which it tends in accordance 
with its proner inclination, whether voluntary 
or natural. Wherefore he who is carried away 

* Reference unknown. Cf. Be Veritate, xiii, 1. 


by some external agent, must be carried to 
something different from that to which his in- 
clination tends. This difference arises in two 
ways: in one way from the end of the inclina- 
tion, — for instance a stone, which is naturally 
inclined to be borne downwards, may be 
thrown upwards; in another way from the 
manner of tending, — for instance a stone may 
be thrown downwards with greater velocity 
than consistent with its natural movement. 

Accordingly man’s soul also is said to be 
carried away, in a twofold manner, to that 
which is contrary to its nature: in one way, 
as regards the term of transport, — as when it 
is carried away to punishment, according to 
Ps. xlix. 22, Lest He snatch you away, and 
there be none to deliver you; in another way, 
as regards the manner connatural to man, 
which is that he should understand the truth 
through sensible things. Hence when he is 
withdrawn from the apprehension of sensibles, 
he is said to be carried away, even though he 
be uplifted to things whereunto he is directed 
naturally: provided this be not done inten- 
tionally, as when a man betakes himself to 
sleep which is in accordance with nature, 
wherefore sleep cannot be called rapture, 
properly speaking. 

This withdrawal, whatever its term may 
be, may arise fronr a threefold cause. First, 
from a bodily cause, as happens to those who 
suffer abstraction from the senses through 
weakness : — secondly, by the power of the 
demons, as in those who are possessed: — 
thirdly, by the power of God. In this last 
sense we are now speaking of rapture, where- 
by a man is uplifted by the spirit of God to 
things supernatural, and withdrawn from his 
senses, according to Ezech, viii. 3, The spirit 
lifted me up between the earth and the heaven, 
and brojight me in the vision of God into 
Jerusalem. 

It must be observed, however, that some- 
times a person is said to be carried away, not 
only through being withdrawn from his senses, 
but also through being withdrawn from the 
things to which he was attending, as when a 
person’s mind wanders contrary to his pur- 
pose. Rut this is to use the expression in a 
les= proper signification. 

Rchlv Obi. I. It is natural to man to tend 
to divine things through the apprehension of 
things sensible, according to Rom. i. 20, The 
invisible things of God . . . are clearly seen, 
t Be Fide Orthod. ii. 30 
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bewg understood by the things that are made. 
But the mode, whereby a man is uplifted to 
divine things and withdrawn from his senses, 
is not natural to man. 

Reply Obj. 2. It belongs to man's mode and 
dignity that he be uplifted to divine things, 
from the very fact that he is made lo God's 
image. And since a divine good infinitely sur- 
passes the faculty of man in order to attain 
that good, he need- the divine assistance which 
is bestowed on him in every gift of grace. 
Hence it is not contrary to nature, but above 
the faculty of nature that man's mind be thus 
uplifted in rapture by God. 

Reply Obj. 3. The saying of Damascene 
refers to those things which a man does by 
himself. But as to those things which are be- 
yond the scope of the free-will, man needs 
to be uplifted by a stronger operation, which 
in a certain respect may be called force if we 
consider the mode of operation, but not if we 
consider its term lo which man is directed 
both by nature and by his intention. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether Rapture Pertains to the Cognitive 
Rather Than to the Appetitive Power? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that rapture 
pertains to the appetitive rather than to the 
cognitive power. For Dionysius says tDiv. 
Nom. iv): The Divine love causes ccstas". 
Now love pertains to the appetitive power. 
Therefore so does ecstasy or rapture. 

Obj. 2. Further, Gregory says (Dial. ii. 3) 
that he ivho fed the sudne debased himself by 
a dissipated mind and an unclean life; where- 
as Peter, when the angel delivered him and 
carried him into ecstasy, was not beside him- 
self, but above himself. Now the prodigal son 
sank into the depths by his appetite. There- 
fore in those also who are carried up into the 
heights it is the appetite that is affected. 

Obj. 3. Further, a gloss on Ps. xxx. I, In 
Thee, O Lord, have 1 hoped, let me never be 
confounded, says in explaining the title;* 
’'Ey-ataoig in Greek signifies in Latin "cx- 
ces.sus mentis,’’ an aberration of the mind. 
This happens in two ways, either through 
dread of earthly things or through the mind 
being rapt in heavenly things and forgetful of 
this lower world. Now dread of earthly things 
pertains to the appetite. Therefore raoture of 
the mind in heavenly things, being placed in 
opposition to thi.s dread, also pertains to the 
appetite. 

On the contrary, A glo.ss on Ps. cxv. 2, I 
said in my excess: Every man is a liar, says; 
We speak of ecstasy, not when the mind wan- 

* Unto the end, a psalm for David, in an ecstasy. 


ders through fear, but when it is carried aloft 
on the wings of revelation. Now revelation 
pertains to the intellective power. Therefore 
ecsta-y or rapture does also. 

1 answer that, We can speak of rapture in 
two ways. First, with regard to the term of 
rapture, and thus, properly speaking, rapture 
cannot pertain to the appetitive, but only to 
the cognitive power. For it was stated (.-V. 1) 
that rature is outside the inclination of the 
person who is rapt ; whereas the movement 
of the appetitive power is an inclination to an 
appetible uood. Wherefore, properly speaking, 
in desiring something, a man is not rapt, but 
is moved by himself. 

Secondly, rapture may be considered with 
regard to its cause, and thus it may have a 
cause on the part of the appetitive power. For 
from the very fact that the appetite is strongly 
affected towards something, it may happen, 
owing to the violence of his affection, that a 
man is carried away from everything else. 
IMoreover. it has an effect on the appetitive 
power, when for instance a man delights in the 
things lo which he is rapt. Hence the Apostle 
said that he was rapt, not only to the third 
heaven . — which pertains to the contemplation 
of the intellect, — but also into paradise, which 
pertains to the appetite. 

Reply Obj. 1. Rapture adds something to 
ecstasy. For ecstasy means simply a going 
out of oneself by being placed outside one’s 
proper order ; f while rapture denotes a certain 
violence in addition. Accordingly ecstasy may 
pertain to the appetitive power, as when a 
man’s appetite tends to something outside 
him, and in this sense Dionysius says that 
the Divine love causes ecstasy, inasmuch as 
it makes man’s appetite tend" to the object 
loved. Hence he says afterwards that even 
God Himself, the cause of all things, through 
the overflow of His loving goodness, goes out- 
side Himself in His providence for all beings. 
But even if this were said expressly of rapture, 
it would merely signify that love is the cause 
of rapture. 

Reply Ob}. 2. There is a twofold appetite in 
man ; to wit, the intellective appetite which is 
called the will, and the sensitive appetite 
known as the sensuality. Now it is proper to 
man that his lower appetite be subject to the 
higher appetite, and that the higher move the 
lower. Hence man may become outside him- 
self as regard.s the appetite, in two ways. In 
one way, when a man’s intellective appetite 
tends wholly to divine things, and takes no 
account of those things whereto the sensitive 
appetite inclines him ; thus Dionysius says 
(Div. Nom. iv) that Paul being in ecstasy 
through the vehemence of Divine love ex- 

t Cf. I-II, Q 28, A. 3. 
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claimed: I live, now not I, but Christ liveth 
in me. 

In another way, when a man tends wholly 
to things pertaining to the lower appetite, and 
takes no account of his higher appetite. It is 
thus that he who jcd the swine debased hhn- 
self ; and this latter kind of going out of one- 
self, or being beside oneself, is more akin than 
the former to the nature of rapture because 
the higher appetite is more proper to man. 
Hence when through the violence of his lower 
appetite a man is withdrawn from the move- 
ment of his higher appetite, it is more a case 
of being withdrawn from that which is proper 
to him. Yet, because there is no violence 
therein, since the will is able to resist the pas- 
sion, it falls short of the true nature of rap- 
ture, unless perchance the passion be so strong 
that it takes away entirely the use of reason, 
as happens to those who are mad with anger 
or love. 

It must be observed, however, that both 
these excesses affecting the appetite may cause 
an excess in the cognitive power, either be- 
cause the mind is carried away to certain in- 
telligible objects, through being drawn away 
from objects of sense, or because it is caught 
up into some imaginary vision or fanciful 
apparition. 

Reply Obj. 3. Just as love is a movement 
of the appetite with regard to good, so fear is 
a movement of the appetite with regard to 
evil. Wherefore either of them may equally 
cause an aberration of mind ; and all the more 
since fear arises from love, as Augustine says 
(De Civ. Dei, xiv. 7, 9), 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether Paul, When in Rapture, 

Saw the Essence of God? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that Paul, when 
in rapture, did not see the essence of God, For 
just as we read of Paul that he was rapt to the 
third heaven, so we read of Peter (.'\cts x. 10) 
that there came upon him an ecstasy of mind. 
Now Peter, in his ecstasy, saw not God’s essence 
but an imaginary vision. Therefore it would 
seem that neither did Paul see the essence of 
God. 

Obj. 2. Further, the vision of God is beatific. 
But Paul, in his rapture, was not beatified; 
else he would never have returned to the un- 
happiness of this life, but his body would have 
been glorified by the overflow from his soul, 
as will happen to the saints after the resurrec- 
tion, and this clearly was not the case. There- 
fore Paul when in rapture saw not the essence 
of God. 
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Obj. 3. Further, according to 1 Cor. 
xiii. 10-12, faith and hope are incompatible 
with the vision of the Divine essence. But 
Paul when in this state had faith and hope. 
Therefore he saw not the essence of God. 

Obj. 4. Further, as Augustine states (Gen. 
ad Lit. xii. 6, 7), pictures of bodies are seen 
in the imaginary vi.don. Now Paul is stated 
(2 Cor. xii. 2, 4) to have seen certain pictures 
in his rapture, for instance of the third heaven 
and of paradise. Therefore he would seem to 
have been rapt to an imaginary vision rather 
than to the vision of the Divine essence. 

On the contrary, .Augustine (Ep. CXLVII, 
13; ad Paulin., de videndo Deum) concludes 
that possibly God’s very substance was seen 
by some while yet in this life : for instance by 
Moses, and by Paid who in rapture heard un- 
speakable words, which it is not granted unto 
man to utter. 

I answer that. Some have said that Paul, 
when in rapture, saw not the very essence of 
God, but a certain reflection of His clarity. 
But Augustine clearly comes to an opposite 
decision, not only in his book (De videndo 
Deiim, loc. cit.), but also in Gen. ad Lit. xii. 28 
(quoted in a gloss on 2 Cor. xii. 2). Indeed the 
words themselves of the Apostle indicate this. 
For he says that he heard secret words, which 
it is not granted unto man to utter: and such 
would seem to be words pertaining to the vi- 
sion of the blessed, which transcends the state 
of the wayfarer, according to Isa. Ixiv, 4, Eye 
hath not seen, 0 God, besides Thee, what 
things Thou hast prepared for them that love* 
(Vulg ., — wait for) Thee. Therefore it is more 
becoming to hold that he saw God in His 
essence. 

Reply Obj. 1. IMan’s mind is rapt by God 
to the contemplation of divine truth in three 
ways. First, so that he contemplates it through 
certain imaginary pictures, and such was the 
ecstasy that came upon Peter. Secondly, so 
that he contemplates the divine truth through 
its intelligible effects ; such was the ecstasy of 
David, who said (Ps. cxv. 11) : 7 said in my 
excess : Every man is a liar. Thirdly,’ so that 
he contemplates it in its essence. Such was 
the rapture of Paul, as also of Moses ; f and 
not without reason, since as Moses was the 
first Teacher of the Jews, so was Paul the first 
Teacher of the gentiles.^ 

Reply Obj. 2. The Divine essence cannot be 
seen by a created intellect save through the 
li.ght of glory, of which it is written (Ps. 
XXXV. 10) : In Thy light we shall see light: 
But this light can be shared in two ways. 
First by way of an abiding form, and thus 
it beatifies the saints in heaven. Secondly, 
by way of a transitory passion, as stated above 


* Cf. 1 Cor. ii. 9. tCf. Q. 174, A. 4. t Cf. P. I., Q. 68, A. i. 
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(Q. 171, A. 2 ) of the light of prophecy; and 
in this way that light was in Paul when he was 
in rapture. Hence this vision did not beatify 
him simply, so as to overflow into his body, 
but only in a restricted sense. Consequently 
this rapture pertains somewhat to prophecy. 

Reply Ohj. .3. Since, in his rapture, Paul 
was beatified not as to the habit, but only as 
to the act of the blessed, it follows that he 
had not the act of faith at the same time, 
although he had the habit. 

Reply Ohj. 4. In one way by the third 
heaven w'e may understand something corpo- 
real, and thu.s the third heaven denotes the 
empyrean, which is rle.scribed a.= the third, 
in relation to the aerial and starr\- heavens, or 
better still, in relation to the aqueous and 
crystalline heavens. ^Moreover Paul is stated 
to be rapt to the third heaven, not as though 
his rapture consisted in the vision of some- 
thing corporeal, but because this place is ap- 
pointed for the contemplation of the blessed. 
Hence the gloss on 2 Cor. xii says that the 
third heaven is a spiritual heaven, where the 
angels and the holy soul'; enjoy the contempla- 
tion of Cod: and when Paid says that he was 
rapt to this heaven he means that God showed 
him the life wherein He is to be seen for 
evermore. 

In another way the third heaven may sig- 
nify a supra-mundane vision. Such a vision 
may be called the third heaven in three ways. 
First, according to the order of the cognitive 
powers. In this way the first heaven would 
indicate a supramundane bodily vision, con- 
veyed through the senses ; thus was seen the 
hand of one writing on the wall (Dan. v. 5) ; 
the second heaven would be an imaginary vi- 
sion such as Isaias saw, and John in the Apoc- 
alypse ; and the third heaven would denote 
an intellectual vision according to Augustine’s 
explanation (Gen. ad Lit. xii. 26, 28, 34). 
Secondly, the third heaven may be taken ac- 
cording to the order of things knowable, the 
first heaven being the knowledge of heavenly 
bodies, the second the knowledge of heavenly 
spirits, the third the knowledge of God Him- 
self. Thirdly, the third heaven may denote 
the contemplation of God according to the 
degrees of knowledge w'hereby God is seen. 
The first of these degrees belongs to the angels 
of the lowest hierarchy,! the second to the 
angels of the middle hierarchy, the third to 
the angels of the highest hierarchy, according 
to the gloss on 2 Cor. xii. 

And since the vision of God cannot be with- 
out delight, he says that he was not only rapt 
to the third heaven by reason of his contem- 
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plation, but also into Paradise by reason of 
the consequent delight. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether Paul, When in Rapture, Was Withdrawn 
From His Senses? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that Paul, when 
in rapture, was not withdrawn from his senses. 
For Augustine says (Gen. ad Lit. xii. 28): 
Why should wc not believe that when so great 
an apostle, the teacher of the gentiles, was 
rapt to this most sublime vision, God was will- 
ing to vouchsafe him a glimpse of that eternal 
life which is to take the place of the present 
life? Xow in that future life after the resur- 
rection the saints will see the Divine essence 
without being withdrawn from the senses of 
the bodj’. Therefore neither did such a with- 
drawal take place in Paul. 

Obj. 2. Further, Christ was truly a way- 
farer, and also enjoyed an uninterrupted vision 
of the Divine essence, without, however, being 
withdrawn from His senses. Therefore there 
was no need for Paul to be withdrawn from 
his senses in order for him to see the essence 
of God. 

Obj. 3. Further, after seeing God in His es- 
sence, Paul remembered what he had seen in 
that vision ; hence he said (2 Cor. xii. 4): 
He heard secret words, which it is not granted 
to man to utter. Xow the memory belongs to 
the sensitive faculty according to the Philoso- 
pher (De Mem. et Remin. i). Therefore it 
seems that Paul, while seeing the essence of 
God, was not withdrawn from his senses. 

On the contrary, Augustine says (Gen. ad 
Lit. xii. 27) ; Unless a man m some way depart 
this life, whether by going altogether out of 
his body or by turning away and withdrawing 
from his carnal senses, so that he truly knows 
not, as the Apostle said, whether he be in the 
body or out of the body,% he is not rapt and 
caught up into that vision. 

/ answer that. The Divine essence cannot be 
seen by man through any cognitive power 
other than the intellect. N'ow the human in- 
tellect does not turn to intelligible objects 
except by means of the phantasms § which it 
takes from the senses through the intelligible 
species; and it is in considering these phan- 
tasms that the intellect iudges of and coordi- 
nates sensible objects. Hence in any operation 
that requires abstraction of the intellect from 
phantasms, there must be also withdrawal of 
the intellect from the senses. N'ow in the state 
of the wayfarer it is necessary for man’s in- 
tellect, if it see God’s essence, to be withdrawn 
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from phantasms. For God’s essence cannot be 
seen by means of a phantasm, nor indeed by 
any created intelligible species,* since God’s 
essence infinitely transcends not only all bod- 
ies, which are represented by phantasms, but 
also all intelligible creatures. Now when man’s 
intellect is uplifted to the sublime vision of 
God’s essence, it is necessary that his mind’s 
whole attention should be summoned to that 
purpose in such a way that he understand 
naught else by phantasms, and be absorbed 
entirely in God. Therefore it is impossible for 
man while a wayfarer to see God in His es- 
sence without being withdrawn from his 
senses. 

Reply Ob']. 1. As stated above (A. 3, Obj. 2), 
after the resurrection, in the blessed who see 
God in His essence, there will be an overflow 
from the intellect to the lower powers and 
even to the body. Hence it is in keeping with 
the rule itself of the divine vision that the soul 
will turn towards phantasms and sensible ob- 
jects. But there is no such overflow in those 
who are raptured, as stated (ibid., ad 2), and 
consequently the comparison fails. 

Reply Ob'], 2. The intellect of Christ’s soul 
was glorified by the habit of the light of glory, 
whereby He saw the Divine essence much more 
fully than an angel or a man. He was, how- 
ever, a wayfarer on account of the passibility 
of His body, in respect of which He was made 
a little lower than the angels (Heb. ii. 9), by 
dispensation, and not on account of any defect 
on the part of His intellect. Hence there is 
no comparison between Him and other way- 
farers. 

Reply Obj. 3. Paul, after seeing God in His 
essence, remembered what he had known in 
that vision, by means of certain intelligible 
species that remained in his intellect by way 
of habit: even as in the absence of the sen- 
sible object, certain impressions remain in the 
soul which it recollects when it turns to the 
phantasms. And so this was the knowledge 
that he was unable wholly to think over or ex- 
press in words. 

FIFTH ARTICLE 

Whether, While in This State, Paul's Soul 
Was Wholly Separated from His Body? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that, while in 
this state, Paul’s soul was wholly separated 
from his body. For the Apostle says (2 Cor. 
V. 6, 7) ; While we are 'in the body we are ab- 
sent from the Lord. For we walk by faith, 
and not by sight.] Now, while in that state, 
Paul was not absent from the Lord, for he saw 

* Cf. P. I., Q. 12, A. 2. 
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Him by a species, as stated above (A. 3). 
Therefore he was not in the body. 

Obj. 2. Further, a power of the soul cannot 
be uplifted above the soul’s essence wherein 
it is rooted. Now in this rapture the intellect, 
which is a power of the soul, was withdrawn 
from its bodily surroundings through being 
uplifted to divine contemplation. Much more 
therefore was the essence of the soul separated 
from the body. 

Obj. 3. Further, the forces of the vegetative 
soul are more material than those of the sen- 
sitive soul. Now in order for him to be rapt 
to the vision of God, it was necessary for him 
to be withdrawn from the forces of the sensi- 
tive soul, as stated above (A. 4). Much more, 
therefore, was it necessary for him to be with- 
drawn from the forces of the vegetative soul. 
Now when these forces cease to operate, the 
soul is no longer in any way united to the 
body. Therefore it w'ould seem that in Paul’s 
rapture it was necessary for the soul to be 
wholly separated from the body. 

On the contrary, Augustine says (Ep. 
CXLVII, 13, ad Paulin, de videndo Deum): 
It is not incredible that this sublime revelation 
(namely, that they should see God in His es- 
sence) was vouchsafed certain saints, without 
their departing this Fife so completely as to 
leave nothing but a corpse for burial. There- 
fore it w'as not necessary for Paul’s soul, when 
in rapture, to be wholly separated from his 
body. 

/ answer that. As stated above (A, 1, 
Obj. 1), in the rapture of which we are speak- 
ing now, man is uplifted by God’s power, from 
that which is according to nature to that 
which is above nature. Wherefore two things 
have to be considered: first, what pertains to 
man according to nature ; secondly, what has 
to be done by God in man above bis nature. 
Now, since tbe soul is united to the body as 
its natural form, it belongs to the soul to have 
a natural disposition to understand by turning 
to phantasms; and this is not withdrawn by 
the divine power from the soul in rapture, 
since its state undergoes no change, as stated 
above (.\. Z, ad 2,1). Yet, this state remain- 
ing, actual conversion to phantasms and sen- 
sible objects is withdrawn from the soul, lest 
it be hindered from being uplifted to that 
which transcends all phantasms, as stated 
above (.\. 4). Therefore it "'as not necessary 
that his soul in rapture should be so separated 
from the body as to cease to be united thereto 
as its form : and yet it was necessary for his 
intellect to be withdrawn from phantasms and 
the perception of sensible objects. 

Reply Obj. 1. In this rapture Paul was ab- 
sent from the Lord as regards his state, since 
t Per spccieiii. i.e. by an intelligible species. 
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he was still in the state of a wayfarer, but 
not as regards the act by which he saw God 
by a species, as stated above (A. 3, arf 2, 3). 

Reply Obj. 2. A faculty of the soul is not 
uplifted by the natural power above the mode 
becoming the essence of the soul ; but it can 
be uplifted by the divine power to something 
higher, even as a body by the violence of a 
stronger power is lifted up above the place 
befitting it according to its specific nature. 

Reply Obj. 3. The forces of the vegetative 
soul do not operate through the soul being 
intent thereon, as do the sensitive forces, but 
by way of nature. Hence in the case of rap- 
ture there is no need for withdrawal from 
them, as from the sensitive powers, whose op- 
erations would lessen the intentness of the soul 
on intellective knowledge. 

SIXTH ARTICLE 

Did Paul Know Whether His Soul Were Separated 
From His Body? 

We proceed thus to the Sixth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that Paul was 
not ignorant whether his soul were separated 
from his body. For he says (2 Cor. xii. 2); 
I know a man in Christ rapt even to the third 
heaven. Now man denotes something com- 
posed of soul and body, and rapture differs 
from death. Seemingly therefore he knew that 
his soul was not separated from his body by 
death, which is the more probable seeing that 
this is the common opinion of the Doctors. 

Obj. 2. Further, it appears from the same 
words of the Apostle that he knew whither he 
was rapt, since it was to the third heaven. 
Now this shows that he knew whether he was 
in the body or not, for if he knew the third 
heaven to be something corporeal, he must 
have known that his soul was not separated 
from his body, since a corporeal thing cannot 
be an object of sight save through the body. 
Therefore it would seem that he was not ig- 
norant whether his soul were separated from 
his body. 

Obj. 3. Further, Augustine says (Gen. ad 
Lit. xii. 28) that when in rapture, he saw God 
with the same vision as the saints see Him in 
heaven. Now from the very fact that the 
saints see God, they know whether their soul 
is separated from their body. Therefore Paul 
too knew this. 

On the contrary. It is written (2 Cor. 
xii. 3) : Whether in the body, or out of the 
body, 1 know not, God knoweth. 

I answer that. The true answer to this ques- 
tion must be gathered from the Apostle’s very 
words, whereby he says he knew something, 
namely that he was rapt even to the third 
heaven, and that something he knew not. 


namely whether he were in the body or oiit of 
the body. This may be understood in two 
waj'S. First, the words whether in the body or 
out of the body may refer not to the very be- 
ing of the man who was rapt (as though he 
knew not whether his soul were in his body or 
not), but to the mode of rapture, so that he 
ignored whether his body besides his soul, or, 
on the other hand, his soul alone, were rapt 
to the third heaven. Thus Ezechiel is stated 
(Ezech. viii. 3) to have been brought in the 
vision of God into Jerusalem. This was the 
explanation of a certain Jew according to 
Jerome (Prolog, super Daniel.), where he says 
that lastly our Apostle (thus said the Jew) 
durst not assert that he was rapt in his body, 
but said: “Whether in the body or out of the 
body, I know not.” 

Augustine, however, disapproves of this ex- 
planation (Gen. ad Lit. xii. 3 sqq.) for this 
reason that the Apostle states that he knew 
he was rapt even to the third heaven. Where- 
fore he knew it to be really the third heaven 
to which he was rapt, and not an imaginary 
likeness of the third heaven; otherwise if he 
gave the name of third heaven to an imaginary 
third heaven, in the same way he might state 
that he was rapt in the body, meaning, by 
body, an image of his body, such as appears 
in one’s dreams. Now if he knew it to be 
really the third heaven, it follows that either 
he knew it to be something spiritual and in- 
corporeal, and then his body could not be rapt 
thither; or he knew it to be something cor- 
poreal, and then his soul could not be rapt 
thither without his body, unless it were sepa- 
rated from his body. Consequently we must 
explain the matter otherwise, by saying that 
the .Apostle knew himself to be rapt both in 
soul and body, but that he ignored how his 
soul stood in relation to his body, to wit, 
whether it were accompanied by his body or 
not. 

Here we find a diversity of opinions. For 
some say that the Apostle knew his soul to 
be united to his body as its form, but ignored 
whether it were abstracted from its senses, or 
again whether it were abstracted from the 
operations of the vegetative soul. But he could 
not but know that it was abstracted from the 
senses, seeing that he knew himself to be 
rapt ; and as to his being abstracted from the 
operation of the vegetative soul, this was not 
of such importance as to require him to be 
so careful in mentioning it. It follows, then, 
that the Anostle ignored whether his soul were 
united to his body as its form, or separated 
from it by death. Some, however, granting 
this say that the Apostle did not consider the 
matter while he was in rapture, because he 
was wholly intent upon God, but that after- 
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wards he questioned the point, when taking 
cognizance of what he had seen. But this also 
is contrary to the Apostle’s words, for he there 
distinguishes between the past and what hap- 
pened subsequently, since he states that at the 
present time he knows that he was rapt four- 
teen years ago, and that at the present time he 
knows not whether he was in the body or out 
of the body. 

Consequently we must assert that both be- 
fore and after he ignored whether his soul 
were separated from his body. Wherefore Au- 
gustine (Gen. ad Lit. xii. 5), after discussing 
the question at length, concludes : Perhaps 
then we must infer that he ignored whether, 
when he was rapt to the third heaven, his soul 
was in his body ( in the same way as the soul 
is in the body, when we speak of a living body 
either of a leaking or of a sleeping man, or of 
one that is withdrawn from his bodily senses 
during ecstasy), or whether his soul went out of 
his body altogether, so that his body lay dead. 

Reply Obj. 1. Sometimes by the figure of 
synecdoche a part of man, especially the soul 
which is the principal part, denotes a man. 
Or again we might take this to mean that he 
whom he states to have been rapt was a man 
not at the time of his rapture, but fourteen 
years afterwards; for he says I know a man. 
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not / know a rapt man. — Again nothing hin- 
ders death brought about by God being called 
rapture ; and thus Augustine says ( Gen. ad 
Lit. xii. 3) : If the Apostle doubted the mat- 
ter, who of us will dare to be certain about 
it? Wherefore those who have something to 
say on this subject speak with more conjec- 
ture than certainty. 

Reply Obj. 2. The Apostle knew that either 
the heaven in question was something incor- 
poreal, or that he saw something incorporeal 
in that heaven ; yet this could be done by his 
intellect, even without his soul being separated 
from his body. 

Reply Obj. 3. Paul’s vision, while he was in 
rapture, was like the vision of the blessed in 
one respect, namely as to the thing seen ; and 
unlike, in another respect, namely as to the 
mode of seeing, because he saw not so per- 
fectly as do the saints in heaven. Hence Au- 
gustine says (Gen. ad Lit. xii. 36) : Although, 
when the Apostle was rapt from his carnal 
senses to the third heaven, he lacked that full 
and perfect knowledge of things which is in 
the angels, in that he knew not whether he 
was in the body, or out of the body, this will 
surely not be lacking after reunion with the 
body in the resurrection o f the dead, when this 
corruptible will put on incorruption. 


QUESTION 176 
Of the Grace of Tongues 

(In Two Articles) 


We must now consider those gratuitous graces 
that pertain to speech, and (1) the grace of 
tongues; (2) the grace of the word of wisdom 
and knowledge. Under the first head there are 
two points of inquiry: (1) Whether by the 
grace of tongues a man acquires the knowl- 
edge of all languages? (2) Of the comparison 
between this gift and the grace of prophecy. 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether Those Who Received the Gift of Tongues 
Spoke in Every Language? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 
Objection 1. It seems that those who re- 
ceived the gift of tongues did not speak in 
every language. For that which is granted to 
certain persons by the divine power is the best 
of its kind : thus our Lord turned the water 
into good wine, as stated in Jo. ii. 10. Now 
those who had the gift of tongues spoke better 
in their own language : since a gloss on Heb. i, 
says that it is not surprising that the epistle 
to the Hebrews is more graceful in style than 
the other epistles, since it is natural for a man 


to have more command over his own than 
over a strange language. For the Apostle wrote 
the other epistles in a foreign, namely the 
Greek, idiom; whereas he wrote this in the 
Hebrew tongue. Therefore the apostles did 
not receive the knowledge of all languages by 
a gratuitous grace. 

Obj. 2. Further, nature does not employ 
many means where one is sufficient ; and much 
less does God Whose work is more orderly 
than nature’s. Now God could make His dis- 
ciples to be understood by all, while speaking 
one tongue; hence a gloss on Acts ii. 6, Every 
man heard them speak in his own tongue, says 
that they spoke in every tongue, or speaking 
in their own, namely the Hebrew language, 
were understood by all, as though they spoke 
the language proper to each. Therefore it 
would seem that they had not the knowledge 
to speak in all languages. 

Obj. 3. Further, all graces flow from Christ 
to His body, which is the Church, according 
to Jo. i. 16, Of His fullness we all have re- 
ceived. Now we do not read that Christ spoke 
more than one language, nor does each one of 
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the faithful now speak save in one tongue. 
Therefore it would seem that Christ’s disciples 
did not receive the grace to the extent of 
speaking in all languages. 

On the contrary, It is written (Acts ii. 4) 
that they were all filled with the Holy Ghost, 
and they began to speak with divers tongues, 
according as the Holy Ghost gave them to 
speak; on which passage a gloss of Gregory* 
says that the Holy Ghost appeared over the 
disciples under the form of fiery tongues, and 
gave them the knoivledgc of all tongues. 

I answer that, Christ’s first disciples were 
chosen by Him in order that they might dis- 
perse throughout the whole world, and preach 
His faith everywhere, according to hlatth. 
xxviii. 19, Going . . . teach ye all nations. Now 
it was not fitting that they who were being 
sent to teach others should need to be taught 
by others, either as to how they should speak 
to other people, or as to how they were to 
understand those who spoke to them ; and all 
the more seeing that those who were being 
sent were of one nation, that of Judea, accord- 
ing to Isa. xxvii. 6, When they shall rush out 
from Jacob f . . . they shall fill the face of the 
world with seed. iNIoreover those who were 
being sent were poor and powerless ; nor at the 
outset could they have easily found someone 
to interpret their words faithfully to others, 
or to explain what others said to them, es- 
pecially as they were sent to unbelievers. Con- 
sequently it was necessary, in this respect, 
that God should provide them with the gift 
of tongues ; in order that, as the diversity of 
tongues was brought upon the nations when 
they fell away to idolatry, according to Gen. 

xi, so when the nations were to be recalled to 
the worship of one God a remedy to this di- 
versity might be applied by the gift of tongues. 

Reply Ob). 1. As it is written (1 Cor. 

xii. 7), the manifestation of the Spirit is given 
to every man unto profit; and consequently 
both Paul and the other apostles were divinely 
instructed in the languages of all nations suf- 
ficiently for the requirements of the teaching 
of the faith. But as regards the grace and 
elegance of style which human art adds to 
a language, the Apostle was instructed in his 
own, but not in a foreign tongue. Even so 
they were sufficiently instructed in wisdom 
and scientific knowledge, as required for teach- 
ing the faith, but not as to all things known 
by acquired science, for instance the conclu- 
sions of arithmetic and geometry. 

Reply Ob). 2, Although either was possible, 
namely that, while speaking in one tongue 
they should be understood by all, or that they 


should speak in all tongues, it was more fit- 
ting that they should speak in all tongues, 
because this pertained to the perfection of 
their knowledge, whereby they were able not 
only to speak, but also to understand what 
was said by others. Whereas if their one lan- 
guage were intelligible to all, this would either 
have been due to the knowledge of those who 
understood their speech, or it would have 
amounted to an illusion, since a man’s wmrds 
would have had a different sound in another’s 
ears, from that with which they were uttered. 
Hence a gloss says on Acts ii. 6 that it was a 
greater miracle that they should speak all 
kinds of tongues; and Paul says (1 Cor. xiv. 
18) : I thank my God I speak with all your 
tongues. 

Reply Ob). 3. Christ in His own person 
purposed preaching to only one nation, namely 
the Jews. Consequently, although without any 
doubt He possessed most perfectly the knowl- 
edge of all languages, there was no need for 
Him to speak in every tongue. And therefore, 
as Augustine says (Tract, xxxii, in Joan.), 
whereas even now the Holy Ghost is received, 
yet no one speaks in the tongues of all nations, 
because the Church herself already speaks the 
languages of all nations: since whoever is not 
in the Church, receives not the Holy Ghost. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether the Gift of Tongues Is More Excellent 
Then the Grace of Prophecy? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Obfection 1. It would seem that the gift 
of tongues is more excellent than the grace 
of prophecy. For, seemingly, better things 
are proper to better persons, according to the 
Philosopher (Top. iii. 1). Now the gift of 
tongues is proper to the New Testament, 
hence we sing in the sequence of Pentecost : X 
On this day Thou gavest Christ’s apostles an 
unwonted gift, a marvel to all time: whereas 
prophecy is more pertinent to the Old Testa- 
ment, according to Heb. i. 1, God Who at sun- 
dry times and in divers manners spoke in 
times past to the fathers by the prophets. 
Therefore it would seem that the gift of 
tongues is more excellent than the gift of 
prophecy. 

Ob). 2. Further, that whereby we are di- 
rected to God is seemingly more excellent than 
that whereby we are directed to men. Now, 
by the gift of tongues, man is directed to 
God, whereas by prophecy he is directed to 
man; for it is written (1 Cor. xiv. 2, 3) : He 
that speaketh in a tongue, speaketh not unto 


* Horn. XXX, in Ev. t Vulg., — When they shall rush in unto Jacob, etc. 

t The sequence : Sancti Spiritus adsit nobis gratia ascribed to King Robert of France, the reputed author of 
the Veni Sancte Spiritus. Cf. Migne, Pair. Lat. tom. CXLI. 
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men, but unto God . . . but he that prophesieth, 
speaketh unto men unto edification. Therefore 
it would seem that the gift of tongues is more 
excellent than the gift of prophecy. 

Obj. 3. Further, the gift of tongues abides 
like a habit in the person who has it, and he 
can use it when he will; wherefore it is writ- 
ten (1 Cor. xiv. 18) ; I thank my God I speak 
with all your tongues. But it is not so with 
the gift of prophecy, as stated above (Q. 171, 
A. 2). Therefore the gift of tongues would 
seem to be more excellent than the gift of 
prophecy. 

Ob). 4. Further, the interpretation of 
speeches would seem to be contained under 
prophecy, because the Scriptures are ex- 
pounded by the same Spirit from Whom they 
originated. Now the interpretation of speeches 
is placed after divers kinds of tongues (I Cor. 
xii. 10). Therefore it seems that the gift of 
tongues is more excellent than the gift of 
prophecy, particularly as regards a part of 
the latter. 

On the contrary, The Apostle says (1 Cor. 
xiv. S) : Greater is he that prophesieth than 
he that speaketh with tongues. 

I answer that. The gift of prophecy sur- 
passes the gift of tongues, in three ways. First, 
because the gift of tongues regards the utter- 
ance of certain words, which signify an intelli- 
gible truth, and this again is signified by the 
phantasms which appear in an imaginary vi- 
sion ; wherefore Augustine compares ( Gen. ad 
Lit. xii. 8) the gift of tongues to an imaginary 
vision. On the other hand, it has been stated 
above (Q. 173, A. 2) that the gift of prophecy 
consists in the mind itself being enlightened 
so as to know an intelligible truth. Wherefore, 
as the prophetic enlightenment is more ex- 
cellent than the imaginary vision, as stated 
above (Q. 174, A. 2), so also is prophecy more 
excellent than the gift of tongues considered 
in itself. Secondly, because the gift of proph- 
ecy regards the knowledge of things, which 
is more excellent than the knowledge of words, 
to which the gift of tongues pertains. 

Thirdly, because the gift of prophecy is 
more profitable. The Apostle proves this in 
three ways (1 Cor. xiv) ; first, because proph- 
ecy is more profitable to the edification of 
the Church, for which purpose he that speak- 
eth in tongues profiteth nothing, unless inter- 
pretation follow (verses 4, 5). — Secondly, as 
regards the speaker himself, for if he be en- 
abled to speak in divers tongues without un- 
derstanding them, which pertains to the gift 
of prophecy, his own mind would not be edi- 
fied (verses 7-14). — Thirdly, as to unbelievers 
for whose especial benefit the gift of tongues 
seems to have been given ; since perchance 
they might think those who speak in tongues 
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to be mad (verse 23), for instance the Jews 
deemed the apostles drunk when the latter 
spoke in various tongues (Acts ii. 13) ; whereas 
by prophecies the unbeliever is convinced, 
because the secrets of his heart are made 
manifest (verse 25). 

Reply Obj. 1. As stated above (Q. 174, 
A. 3, ad 1), it belongs to the excellence of 
prophecy that a man is not only enlightened 
by an intelligible light, but also that he should 
perceive an imaginary vision : and so again 
it belongs to the perfection of the Holy Ghost’s 
operation, not only to fill the mind with the 
prophetic light, and the imagination with the 
imaginary vision, as happened in the Old Tes- 
tament, but also to endow the tongue with 
external erudition, in the utterance of various 
signs of speech. All this is done in the New 
Testament, according to 1 Cor. xiv. 26, Every 
one of you hath a psalm, hath a doctrine, hath 
a tongue, hath a revelation, i.e. a prophetic 
revelation. 

Reply Obj. 2. By the gift of prophecy man 
is directed to God in his mind, which is more 
excellent than being directed to Him in his 
tongue. He that speaketh in a tongue is said 
to speak not unto men, i.e. to men’s under- 
standing or profit, but unto God’s understand- 
ing and praise. On the other hand, by proph- 
ecy a man is directed both to God and to man ; 
wherefore it is the more perfect gift. 

Reply Obj. 3. Prophetic revelation extends 
to the knowledge of all things supernatural; 
wherefore from its very perfection it results 
that in this imperfect state of life it cannot 
be had perfectly by way of habit, but only 
imperfectly by way of passion. On the other 
hand, the gift of tongues is confined to a 
certain particular knowledge, namely of hu- 
man words ; wherefore it is not inconsistent 
with the imperfection of this life, that it should 
be had perfectly and by way of habit. 

Reply Obj. 4. The interpretation of speeches 
is reducible to the gift of prophecy, inasmuch 
as the mind is enlightened so as to understand 
and explain any obscurities of speech arising 
either from a difficuly in the things signified, 
or from the words uttered being unknown, or 
from the figures of speech employed, accord- 
ing to Dan. V. 16, I have heard of thee, that 
thou const interpret obscure things, and re- 
solve difficidt things. Hence the interpretation 
of speeches is more excellent than the gift of 
tongues, as appears from the saying of the 
Apostle (1 Cor. xiv. 5), Greater is he that 
prophesieth than he that speaketh with 
tongues ; unless perhaps he interpret. Yet the 
interpretation of speeches is placed after the 
gift of tongues, because the interpretation^ of 
speeches extends even to the interpretation 
of divers kinds of tongues. 
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QUESTION 177 

Of the Gratuitous Grace Consisting in Words 

(In Two Articles) 


We must now consider the gratuitous grace 
that attaches to words ; of which the Apostle 
says (1 Cor. xii. 8) : To one . . . by the Spirit 
is given the word of wisdom, and to another 
the word of knowledge. Under this head there 
are two points of inquiry: (1) Whether any 
gratuitous grace attaches to words? (2) To 
whom is the grace becoming? 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether Any Gratuitous Groce Attaches to Words? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that a gratui- 
tous grace does not attach to w'ords. For 
grace is given for that which surpasses the 
faculty of nature. But natural reason has de- 
vised the art of rhetoric whereby a man is 
able to speak so as to teach, please, and per- 
suade, as Augustine says (De Doctr. Christ. 
iv. 12). Now this belongs to the grace of 
words. Therefore it would seem that the grace 
of words is not a gratuitous grace. 

Obj. 2. Further, all grace pertains to the 
kingdom of God. But the .\postle says (1 Cor. 
iv. 20) : The kingdom of God is not in speech, 
but in power. Therefore there is no gratuitous 
grace connected with words. 

Obj. 3. Further, no grace is given through 
merit, since if by grace, it is not now of works 
(Rom. xi. 6). But the word is sometimes 
given to a man on his merits. For Gregory 
says (Moral, xi. IS) in explanation of Ps. 
cxviii. 43, Take not Thou the word of truth 
utterly out of my month that the word of 
truth is that which .-Umighty God gives to 
them that do it, and takes away from them 
that do it not. Therefore it would seem that 
the gift of the word is not a gratuitous grace. 

Obj. 4. Further, it behooves man to declare 
in words things pertaining to the virtue of 
faith, no less than those pertaining to the gift 
of wisdom or of knowledge. Therefore if the 
word of wisdom and the word of knowledge 
are reckoned gratuitous graces, the word of 
faith should likewise be placed among the 
gratuitous graces. 

On the contrary. It is written (Ecclus. 
vi. S) : A gracious tongue in a good man shall 
abound (Vulg., — aboundeth). Now man’s 
goodness is by grace. Therefore graciousness 
in words is also bv grace. 

I answer that, The gratuitous graces are 
given for the profit of others, as stated above 
fl-II, Q. iiij aA. I, 4). Now the knowledge 


a man receives from God cannot be turned to 
another’s profit, except by means of speech. 
And since the Holy Ghost does not fail in 
anything that pertains to the profit of the 
Church, He provides also the members of the 
Church with speech; to the effect that a man 
not only speaks so as to be understood by 
different people, which pertains to the gift 
of tongues, but also speaks with effect, and 
this pertains to the grace of the word. 

This happens in three ways. First, in order 
to instruct the intellect, and this is the case 
when a man speaks so as to teach. — Secondly, 
in order to move the affections, so that a 
man willingly hearkens to the word of God. 
This is the case when a man speaks so as to 
please his hearers, not indeed with a view to 
his own favor, but in order to draw them to 
listen to God's word.— Thirdly, in order that 
men may love that which is signified by the 
word, and desire to fulfill it, and this is the 
case when a man so speaks as to sway his 
hearers. In order to effect this the Holy Ghost 
makes use of the human tongue as of an in- 
strument ; but He it is Who perfects the work 
within. Hence Gregory says in a homily for 
Pentecost (Horn, xxx, in Ev.); Unless the 
Holy Ghost fill the hearts of the hearers, in 
vain does the voice of the teacher resound 
in the ears of the body. 

Reply Obj. 1, Even as by a miracle God 
sometimes works in a more excellent way 
those things which nature also can work, so 
too the Holy Ghost effects more excellently by 
the grace of w’ords that which art can effect 
in a less efficient manner. 

Reply Obj. 2. The Apostle is speaking 
there of the word that relies on human elo- 
quence without the power of the Holy Ghost. 
AVherefore he says just before (verse 19); 
I .. . will know, not the speech of them that 
are puffed up, but the power: and of himself 
he had already said (ii. 4) : My speech and 
my preaching was not in the persuasive words 
of human ivisdom, but in the showing of the 
spirit and power. 

Reply Ob). 3. As stated above, the grace 
of the word is given to a man for the profit of 
others. Hence it is withdrawn sometimes 
through the fault of the hearer, and sometimes 
through the fault of the speaker. The good 
works of either of them do not merit this 
grace directly, but only remove the obstacles 
thereto. For sanctifying grace also is with- 
drawn on account of a person’s fault, and yet 
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he does not merit it by his good works, which, 
however, remove the obstacles to grace. 

Reply Obj. 4. As stated above, the grace 
of the word is directed to the profit of others. 
Now if a man communicates his faith to others 
this is by the word of knowledge or of wis- 
dom. Hence Augustine says (De Trin. xiv. 1) 
that to know how faith may profit the. godly 
and be defended against the ungodly, is ap- 
parently what the Apostle means by knowl- 
edge. Hence it was not necessary for him to 
mention the word of faith, but it was sufficient 
for him to mention the word of knowledge and 
of wisdom. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether the Grace of the Word of Wisdom and 
Knowledge Is Becoming to Women? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the grace 
of the word of wisdom and knowledge is be- 
coming even to women. For teaching is per- 
tinent to this grace, as stated in the foregoing 
Article. Now it is becoming to a woman to 
teach: for it is written (Prov. iv. 3, 4) : / was 
an only son in the sight of my mother, and 
she taught me.* Therefore this grace is be- 
coming to women. 

Ob). 2. Further, the grace of prophecy is 
greater than the grace of the word, even as 
the contemplation of truth is greater than its 
utterance. But prophecy is granted to women, 
as we read of Deborah (Judges iv. 4), and of 
Holda the prophetess, the wife of Sellum 
(4 Kings xxii. 14), and of the four daughters 
of Philip (.^cts xxi. 9). hloreover the Apostle 
says (1 Cor. xi. 5) : Every woman praying or 
prophesying, etc. Much more therefore would 
it seem that the grace of the word is becoming 
to a woman. 

Obj. 3. Further, it is written (1 Pet. iv. 
10) : As every man hath received grace minis- 
tering the same one to another. Now some 
women receive the grace of wisdom and knowl- 
edge, which they cannot minister to others 
except by the grace of the word. Therefore 
the grace of the word is becoming to women. 


On the contrary. The Apostle says (1 Cor. 
xiv. 34) : Let women keep silence in the 
churches, and (1 Tim. ii. 12) : I suffer not a 
woman to teach. Now this pertains especially 
to the grace of the word. Therefore the grace 
of the word is not becoming to women. 

I answer that, Speech may be employed in 
two ways : in one way privately, to one or a 
few, in familiar conversation, and in this re- 
spect the grace of the word may be becoming 
to women ; in another way, publicly, address- 
ing oneself to the whole church, and this is 
not permitted to women. First and chiefly, 
on account of the condition attaching to the 
female sex, whereby woman should be subject 
to man, as appears from Gen. iii. 16. Now 
teaching and persuading publicly in the church 
belong not to subjects but to the prelates 
(although men who are subjects may do these 
things if they be so commissioned, because 
their subjection is not a result of their natural 
sex, as it is with women, but of some thing 
supervening by accident) . Secondly, lest men’s 
minds be enticed to lust, for it is written (Ec- 
clus. ix. 11) : Her conversation burneth as 
fire. Thirdly, because as a rule women are 
not perfected in wisdom, so as to be fit to be 
intrusted with public teaching. 

Reply Obj. 1, The passage quoted speaks 
of private teaching whereby a father instructs 
his son. 

Reply Obj. 2, The grace of prophecy con- 
sists in God enlightening the mind, on the 
part of which there is no difference of sex 
among men, according to Coloss. iii. 10, 11, 
Putting on the new man, him who is renewed 
unto knowledge, according to the image of 
Him that created him, where there is neither 
male nor jcmale.f Now the grace of the word 
pertains to the instruction of men among 
whom the difference of sex is found. Hence 
the comparison fails. 

Reply Obj 3. The recipients of a divinely 
conferred grace administer it in different ways 
according to their various conditions. Hence 
women, if they have the grace of wisdom or 
of knowledge, can administer it by teaching 
privately but not publicly. 


if 




* Vulg., — 7 was my father's son, tender, and as an only son in the sight of my mother. And he taught me. 
t Vulg., — Neither Gentile nor Jew, circumcision nor uncircumcision. Barbarian nqr Scythian, bond nor free. 
Cf. P. L, Q. 93, A. 6, ad 2, footnote. 
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QUESTION 178 
Of the Grace of Miracles 

(In Two Articles) 


We must next consider the grace of miracles, 
under which head there are two points of in- 
quiry: (1) Whether there is a gratuitous 
grace of working miracles? (2) To whom is 
it becoming? 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether There Is a Gratuitous Grace 
of Working Miracles? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that no gratui- 
tous grace is directed to the working of mir- 
acles. For every grace puts something in the 
one to whom it is given.* Now the working 
of miracles puts nothing in the soul of the 
man who receives it since miracles are wrought 
at the touch even of a dead body. Thus we 
read (4 Kings xiii. 21) that some . . . cast 
the body into the sepulchre of Eliseus. And 
when it had touched the bones of Eliseus, the 
man came to life, and stood upon his feet. 
Therefore the working of miracles does not 
belong to a gratuitous grace. 

Obj. 2. Further, the gratuitous graces are 
from the Holy Ghost, according to 1 Cor. 
xii. 4, There are diversities of graces, but the 
same Spirit. Now the working of miracles is 
effected even by the unclean spirit, according 
to jMatth. xxiv. 24, There shall arise false 
Christs and false prophets, and shall show 
great signs and wonders. Therefore it would 
seem that the working of miracles does not 
belong to a gratuitous grace. 

Obj. 3. Further, miracles are divided into 
signs, wonders or portents, and virtues.^ 
Therefore it is unreasonable to reckon the 
working of miracles a gratuitous grace, any 
more than the working of signs and wonders. 

Obj. 4. Further, the miraculous restoring 
to health is done by the power of God. There- 
fore the grace of healing should not be dis- 
tinguished from the working of miracles. 

Obj. S. Further, the working of miracles 
results from faith, — either of the worker, ac- 
cording to 1 Cor. xiii. 2, If I should have all 
faith, so that I could remove mountains, or of 
other persons for whose sake miracles are 
wrought, according to Matth. xiii. 58, And 
He wrought not many miracles there, because 
of their unbelief. Therefore, if faith be reck- 


oned a gratuitous grace, it is superfluous to 
reckon in addition the working of signs as 
another gratuitous grace. 

On the contrary. The Apostle (1 Cor. xii. 
9, 10) says that among other gratuitous graces, 
to another is given the grace of healing, . . , 
to another, the working of miracles. 

I answer that, As stated above (Q. 177, 
A. 1), the Holy Ghost provides sufficiently for 
the Church in matters profitable unto salva- 
tion, to which purpose the gratuitous graces 
are directed. Now just as the knowledge 
which a man receives from God needs to be 
brought to the knowledge of others through 
the gift of tongues and the grace of the word, 
so too the word uttered needs to be confirmed 
in order that it be rendered credible. This is 
done by the working of miracles, according to 
Mark xvi. 20, And confirming the word with 
signs that followed: and reasonably so. For 
it is natural to man to arrive at the intelligible 
truth through its sensible effects. Wherefore 
just as man led by his natural reason is able 
to arrive at some knowledge of God through 
His natural effects, so is he brought to a cer- 
tain degree of supernatural knowledge of the 
objects of faith by certain supernatural ef- 
fects which are called miracles. Therefore 
the working of miracles belongs to a gratui- 
tous grace. 

Reply Obj. 1. Just as prophecy extends to 
whatever can be known supernaturally, so the 
working of miracles extends to all things that 
can be done supernaturally ; the cause whereof 
is the divine omnipotence which cannot be 
communicated to any creature. Hence it is 
impossible for the principle of working mir- 
acles to be a quality abiding as a habit in the 
soul. On the other hand, just as the prophet’s 
mind is moved by divine inspiration to know 
.something supernaturally, so too is it possible 
for the mind of the miracle worker to be 
moved to do something resulting in the mirac- 
ulous effect which God causes by His power. 
Sometimes this takes place after prayer, as 
when Peter raised to life the dead Tabitha 
(Acts ix. 40) : sometimes without any previous 
prayer being expressed, as when Peter by up- 
braiding the lying Ananias and Saphira de- 
livered them to death (Acts v. 4, 9). Hence 
Gregory says (Dial. ii. 30) that the saints 


* Cf I-II, Q. 90, A. 1. t Cf. 2 Thess, ii. 9, where the Douay version renders virttis by goivcr. The use of 
the worA virtue in the sense of a miracle is now obsolete, and the generic term miracle is elsewhere used in its 
stead; Cf. 1 Cor. xii. 10. 28; Heb. ii. 4; Acts. ii. 22. 
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work miracles, sometimes by authority, some- 
times by prayer. In either case, however, God 
is the principal worker, for He uses instru- 
mentally either man’s inward movement, or 
his speech, or some outward action, or again 
the bodily contact of even a dead body. Thus 
when Josue had said as though authoritatively 
(Jos. X. 12) : Move not, O sun, toward Gaboon, 
it is said afterwards (verse 14): There was 
not before or after so long a day, the Lord 
obeying the voice of a man. 

Reply Ob ']. 2. Our Lord is speaking there 
of the miracles to be wrought at the time of 
Antichrist, of which the Apostle says (2 Thess. 
ii. 9) that the coming of Antichrist will be 
according to the working of Satan, in all 
power, and signs, and lying wonders. To quote 
the words of Augustine (De Civ. Dei, xx. 19), 
it is a matter of debate whether they are 
called signs and lying wonders, because he 
will deceive the senses of mortals by imagi- 
nary visions, in that he will seem to do what 
he does not, or because, though they be real 
wonders, they will seduce into falsehood them 
that believe. They are said to be real, because 
the things themselves will be real, just as 
Pharaoh’s magicians made real frogs and real 
serpents; but they will not be real miracles, 
because they will be done by the power of 
natural causes, as stated in the First Part 
(Q. 114, A. 4) ; whereas the working of mir- 
acles which is ascribed to a gratuitous grace, 
is done by God’s power for man’s profit. 

Reply Obj. 3. Two things may be con- 
sidered in miracles. One is that which is done : 
this is something surpassing the faculty of 
nature, and in this respect miracles are called 
virtues. The other thing is the purpose for 
which miracles are wrought, namely the mani- 
festation of something supernatural, and in 
this respect they are commonly called signs: 
but on account of some excellence they receive 
the name of wonder or prodigy, as showing 
something from afar (procul). 

Reply Obj. 4. The grace of healing is men- 
tioned separately, because by its means a 
benefit, namely laodily health, is conferred 
on man in addition to the common benefit 
bestowed in all miracles, namely the bringing 
of men to the knowledge of God. 

Reply Obj. 5. The working of miracles is 
ascribed to faith for two reasons. First, be- 
cause it is directed to the confirmation of 
faith ; secondly, because it proceeds from God’s 
omnipotence on which faith relies. Neverthe- 
less, just as besides the grace of faith, the 
grace of the word is necessary that people may 
be instructed in the faith, so too is the grace 
of miracles necessary that people may be con- 
firmed in their faith. 
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SECOND ARTICLE 
Whether the Wicked Can Work Miracles? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the wicked 
cannot work miracles. For miracles are 
wrought through prayer, as stated above (A. 1, 
ad 1). Now the prayer of a sinner is not 
granted, according to Jo. ix. 31, We know that 
God doth not hear sinners, and Prov. xxviii. 9, 
He that turneth away his ear from hearing 
the law, his prayer shall be an abomination. 
Therefore it would seem that the wicked can- 
not work miracles. 

Obj. 2. Further, miracles are ascribed to 
faith, according to Matth. xvii. 19, If you have 
faith as a grain of mustard seed you shall say 
to this mountain: Remove from hence hither, 
and it shall remove. Now faith without works 
is dead, according to James ii. 20, so that, 
seemingly, it is devoid of its proper operation. 
Therefore it would seem that the wicked, since 
they do not good works, cannot work miracles. 

Obj. 3. Further, miracles are divine attesta- 
tions, according to Heb. ii. 4, God also bearing 
them witness by signs and wonders and divers 
miracles: wherefore in the Church the canoni- 
zation of certain persons is based on the at- 
testation of miracles. Now God cannot bear 
witness to a falsehood. Therefore it would 
seem that wicked men cannot work miracles. 

Obj. 4. Further, the good are more closely 
united to God than the wicked. But the good 
do not all work miracles. Much less therefore 
do the wicked. 

On the contrary, The Apostle says ( 1 Cor. 
xiii. 2) : If I should have all faith, so that I 
could remove mountains, and have not char- 
ity, I am nothmg. Now whosoever has not 
charity is wicked, because this gift alone of 
the Holy Ghost distinguishes the children of 
the kingdom from the children of perdition, 
as Augustine says (De Trin. xv. 18). There- 
fore it would seem that even the wicked can 
work miracles. 

I answer that, Some miracles are not true 
but imaginary deeds, because they delude man 
by the appearance of that which is not ; while 
others are true deeds, yet they have not the 
character of a true miracle, because they are 
done by the power of some natural cause. 
Both of these can be done by the demons, as 
stated above (A. 1, ad 2). 

True miracles cannot be wrought save by 
the power of God, because God works them 
for man’s benefit, and this in two ways: in 
one way for the confirmation of truth de- 
clared, in another way in proof of a person’s 
holiness, which God desires to propose as an 
example of virtue. In the first way miracles 
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can be wrought by any one who preaches the 
true faith and calls upon Christ’s name, as 
even the wicked do sometimes. In this way 
even the wicked can work miracles. Hence 
Jerome commenting on Matth. vii. 22, Have 
not 0)6 prophesied in Thy namc^ says; Some- 
times prophesying, the working of miracles, 
and the casting out of demons are accorded 
not to the merit of those who do these things, 
but to the invoking of Christ’s name, that men 
may honor God, by invoking Whom such great 
miracles are wrought. 

In the second way miracles are not v/rought 
except by the saints, since it is in proof of 
their holiness that miracles are wrought dur- 
ing their lifetime or after death, either by 
themselves or by others. For we read (Acts 
xix. 11, 12) that God wrought by the hand of 
Paul . . . miracles and even there were brought 
from his body to the sick, handkerchiefs . . . 
and the. diseases departed from them. In this 
way indeed there is nothing to prevent a 
sinner from working miracles by invoking a 
saint ; but the miracle is ascribed not to him, 
but to the one in proof of whose holiness such 
things are done. 

Reply Obj. 1. As stated above (Q. 83, 
A. 16) when we were treating of prayer, the 
prayer of impetration relies not on merit but 
on God’s mercy, which extends even to the 
wicked, wherefore the prayers even of sinners 
are sometimes granted by God. Hence Augus- 
tine says (Tract, xliv, in Joan ) that the blind 
man spoke these words before he was anointed, 
that is, before he was perfectlv enlightened; 
since God does hear sinners. — When it is said 
that the prayer of one who hears not the law 


is an abomination, this must be understood 
so far as the sinner’s merit is concerned; yet 
it is Sometimes granted, either for the spiritual 
welfare of the one who prays, — as the pub- 
lican %vas heard (Luke xviii. 14), — or for the 
good of others and for God’s glory. 

Reply Obj. 2. Faith without works is said 
to be dead, as regards the believer, who lives 
not, by faith, with the life of grace. But 
nothing hinders a living thing from working 
through a dead instrument, as a man through 
a stick. It is thus that God works while em- 
ploying instrumentally the faith of a sinner. 

Reply Obj. 3. Miracles are always true 
witnesses to the purpose for which they are 
wnought. Hence wicked men who teach a false 
doctrine never work true miracles in confirma- 
tion of their teaching, although sometimes 
they may do so in praise of Christ’s name 
which they invoke, and by the power of the 
sacraments which they administer. If they 
teach a true doctrine, sometimes they work 
true miracles as confirming their teaching, 
but Hot as an attestation of holiness. Hence 
Augustine says (QQ. Ixxxiii, qu. 79) ; Magi- 
cians work miracles in one way, good Chris- 
tians in another, wicked Christians in another. 
Magicians hv private compact with the de- 
mons, good Christians by their manifest right- 
eousness, evil Christians by the outward signs 
of righteousness. 

Reply Obj. 4. As Augustine says (loc. cit.), 
the reason why these are not granted to all 
holy men is lest by a most baneful error the 
weak be deceived into thinking such deeds 
to imply greater gifts than the deeds of right- 
eousness whereby eternal life is obtained 
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QUESTION 179 

Of the Division of Life into Active and Contemplative 

(In Two Articles) 


We must next consider active and contem- 
plative life. This consideration will be four- 
fold: (1) Of the division of life into active 
and contemplative; (2) Of the contemplative 
life; (3) Of the active life; (4) Of the com- 
parison between the active and the contem- 
plative life. 

Under the first head there are two points of 
inquiry: (1) Whether life is fittingly divided 
into active and contemplative? (2) Whether 
this is an adequate division? 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether Life Is Fittingly Divided into 
Active and Contemplative? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that life is not 
fittingly divided into active and contemplative. 
For the soul is the principle of life by its 
essence : since the Philosopher says ( De 
Anima, ii. 4) that in living things to live is to 
be. Now the soul is the principle of action 
and contemplation by its powers. Therefore 
it would seem that life is not fittingly divided 
into active and contemplative. 

Obj. 2. Further, the division of that which 
comes afterwards is unfittingly applied to that 
which comes first. Now active and contem- 
plative, or speculative and practical, are dif- 
ferences of the intellect (De Anima, iii. 10); 
while to live comes before to understand, since 
to live comes first to living things through 
the vegetative soul, as the Philosopher states 
(De Anima, ii. 4). Therefore life is unfit- 
tingly divided into active and contemplative. 

Obj. 3. Further, the word life implies 
movement, according to Dionysius (Div. Nom. 
vi) : whereas contemplation consists rather in 
rest, according to Wis. viii. 16: When I enter 
into my house, I shall repose myself with her. 
Therefore it would seem that life is unfit- 
tingly divided into active and contemplative. 

On the contrary, Gregory says (Horn, xiv, 
super Ezech.): There is a hvofold life wherein 
Almighty God instructs us by His holy word, 
the active life and the contemplative. 

I answer that, Properly speaking, those 
things are said to live whose movement or 
ooeration is from within themselves. Now 
that which is proper to a thing and to which 
it is^ most inclined, is that which is most be- 
coming to it from itself ; wherefore every liv- 
ing thing gives proof of its life by that opera- 

*Cf. Q. 180, A. 6. 


tion which is most proper to it, and to which 
it is most inclined. Thus the life of plants is 
said to consist in nourishment and generation ; 
the life of animals in sensation and move- 
ment ; and the life of men in their understand- 
ing and acting according to reason. Where- 
fore also in men the life of every man would 
seem to be that wherein he delights most, 
and on which he is most intent; thus espe- 
cially does he wish to associate with his 
friends (Ethic, ix. 12). 

Accordingly since certain men are especially 
intent on the contemplation of truth, while 
others are especially intent on external ac- 
tions, it follows that man’s life is fittingly 
divided into active and contemplative. 

Reply Obj. 1. Each thing’s proper form 
that makes it actually to be is properly that 
thing’s principle of operation. Hence to live 
is, in living things, to be, because living things 
through having being from their form, act 
in such and such a way. 

Reply Obj. 2. Life in general is not divided 
into active and contemplative, but the life of 
man, who derives his species from having an 
intellect, wherefore the same division applies 
to intellect and human life. 

Reply Obj. 3. It is true that contemplation 
enjoys rest from external movements. Never- 
theless to contemplate is itself a movement of 
the intellect, in so far as every operation is 
described as a movement ; in which sense the 
Philosopher says (De Anima, iii. 7) that sen- 
sation and understanding are movements of 
a kind, in so far as movement is defined the 
act of a perfect thing. In this way Dionysius 
(Div. Nom. iv) ascribes three movements to 
the soul in contemplation, namely, straight^ 
circular, and oblique.* 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether Life Is Adequately Divided into 
Active and Contemplative? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that life is not 
adequately divided into active and contem- 
plative. For the Philosopher says ( Ethic. 1, 5) 
that there are three most prominent kinds of 
life, the life of pleasure, the civil which would 
seem to be the same as the active, and the 
contemplative life. Therefore the division of 
life into active and contemplative would seem 
to be inadequate. 

Obj. 2. Further, Augustine (De Civ. Dei, 
xix. 1, 2, 3, 19) mentions three kinds of life, 
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namely the life of leisure which pertains to 
the contemplative, the busy life which pertains 
to the active, and a third composed oj both. 
Therefore it would seem that life is inade- 
quately divided into active and contemplative. 

Obj. 3. Further, man’s life is diversified 
according to the divers actions in which men 
are occupied. Now there are more than two 
occupations of human actions. Therefore it 
would seem that life should be divided into 
more kinds than the active and the contem- 
plative. 

On the contrary, These two lives are signi- 
fied by the two wives of Jacob ; the active by 
Lia, and the contemplative by Rachel: and 
by the two hostesses of our Lord ; the contem- 
plative life by hlary, and the active life by 
Martha, as Gregory declares (Moral, vi. 37).'*' 
Now this signification would not be fitting if 
there were more than two lives. Therefore 
life is adequately divided into active and con- 
templative. 

I answer that, As stated above (.A.. 1, ad 2), 
this division applies to the human life as 
derived from the intellect. Now the intellect 
is divided into active and contemplative, since 
the end of intellective knowledge is either the 
knowledge itself of truth, which pertains to 
the contemplative intellect, or some external 
action, which pertains to the practical or ac- 
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tive intellect. Therefore life too is adequately 
divided into active and contemplati\ e. 

Reply Obj. 1. The life of pleasure places 
its end in pleasures of the body, which are 
common to us and dumb animals; wherefore 
as the Philosopher says (ibid.), it is the life 
oj a beast. Hence it is not included in this 
division of the life of a man into active and 
contemplative. 

Reply Obj. 2. A mean is a combination 
of extremes, wherefore it is virtually con- 
tained in them, as tepid in hot and cold, and 
pale in \\hite and black. In like manner ac- 
tive and contemplative comprise that which 
is composed of both. Nevertheless as in every 
mixture one of the simples predominates, so 
too in the mean state of life sometimes the 
contemplative, sometimes the active element, 
abounds. 

Reply Obj. 3. All the occupations of human 
actions, if directed to the requirements of the 
present life in accord with right reason, belong 
to the active life which provides for the neces- 
sities of the present life by means of well- 
ordered activity. If, on the other hand, they 
minister to any concupiscence whatever, they 
belong to the life of pleasure, which is not 
comprised under the active life. Those human 
occupations that are directed to the considera- 
tion of truth belong to the contemplative life. 


QUESTION 180 
Of the Contemplative Life 


(In Eight 

We must now consider the contemplative life, 
under which head there are eight points of 
inquiry; (1) Whether the contemplative life 
pertains to the intellect only, or also to the 
affections? (2) Whether the moral virtues 
pertain to the contemplative life? (3) Whether 
the contemplative life consists in one action 
or in several? (4) Whether the consideration 
of any truth whatever pertains to the contem- 
plative life? (5) Whether the contemplative 
life of man in this state can arise to the vision 
of God? (6) Of the movements of contem- 
plation assigned by Dionysius (Div. Nom. iv). 
(7) Of the pleasure of contemplation. (8) Of 
the duration of contemplation. 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether the Contemplative life Has Nothing to Do 
With the Affections, and Pertoins Wholly 
to the Intellect? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 
Objection 1. It would seem that the con- 
* Cf. Horn. xiv, in E::ech 

t Or rather, One seeing the principle if derived from 


Articles ) 

templative life has nothing to do with the 
affections and pertains wholly to the intellect. 
For the Philosopher says (Met. ii, text. 3)t 
that the end of contemplation is truth. Now 
truth pertains wholly to the intellect. There- 
fore it would seem that the contemplative life 
wholly regards the intellect. 

Obj. 2. Further, Gregory says (Moral, vi. 
37)* that Rachel, which is interpreted “vision 
of the principle,” % signifies the contemplative 
life. Now the vision of a principle belongs 
properly to the intellect. Therefore the con- 
templative life belongs properly to the intel- 
lect. 

Obj. 3. Further, Gregory says (Horn, xiv, 
in Ezech.) that it belongs to the contemplative 
life, to rest from external action. Now the 
affective or appetitive power inclines to ex- 
ternal actions. Therefore it would seem that 
the contemplative life has nothing to do with 
the appetitive power. 

On the contrary, Gregory says (ibid.) that 

t Ed Did . i“ ] . 

nST and TH. Cf. Jerome, De Nom. Hebr, 
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the contemplative life is to cling with our contemplative life is to cling to the love of 
whole mind to the love of God and our neigh- God and our neighbor with the whole mind. 


bor, and to desire nothing beside our Creator. 
Now desire and love pertain to the affective 
or appetitive power, as stated above (I-II, 
Q. 25, A. 2 ; Q. 26, A. 2). Therefore the con- 
templative life has also something to do with 
the affective or appetitive power. 

1 answer that, As stated above (Q. 179, A. I) 
theirs is said to be the contemplative who are 
chiefly intent on the contemplation of truth. 
Now intention is an act of the will, as stated 
above (I-II, Q. 12, A. 1), because intention 
is of the end which is the object of the will. 
Consequently the contemplative life, as re- 
gards the essence of the action, pertains to 
the intellect, but as regards the motive cause 
of the exercise of that action it belongs to the 
will, which moves all the other powers, even 
the intellect, to their actions, as stated above 
(Part I, Q. 82, A. 4; I-II, Q. 9, A. 1). 

Now the appetitive power moves one to 
observe things either with the senses or with 
the intellect, sometimes for love of the thing 
seen because, as it is written (Matth. vi. 21), 
where thy treasure is, there is thy heart also, 
sometimes for love of the very knowledge 
that one acquires by observation. Wherefore 
Gregory makes the contemplative life to con- 
sist in the love of God, inasmuch as through 
loving God we are aflame to gaze on His 
beauty. And since everyone delights when he 
obtains what he loves, it follows that the con- 
templative life terminates in delight, which 
is seated in the affective power, the result 
being that love also becomes more intense. 

Reply Obj. 1. From the very fact that 
truth is the end of contemplation, it has the 
aspect of an appetible good, both lovable and 
delightful, and in this respect it pertains to 
the appetitive power. 

Reply Obj. 2. We are urged to the vision 
of the first principle, namely God, by the love 
thereof ; wherefore Gregory says ( Horn, xiv, 
in Ezech.) that the contemplative life tramples 
on all cares and longs to see the face of its 
Creator. 

Reply Obj. 3. The appetitive power moves 
not only the bodily members to perform exter- 
nal actions, but also the intellect to practice 
the act of contemplation, as stated above. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether the Moral Virtues Pertain 
to the Contemplative Life? 

We proceed thus to the Second .Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the moral 
virtues pertain to the contemplative life. For 
Gregory says (Horn, xiv, in Ezech.) that the 

* Cf. Q. 8, A. 7. t Horn, xiv, in Ezech. Cf. A. 1. 


Now all the moral virtues, since their acts 
are prescribed by the precepts of the Law, 
are reducible to the love of God and of our 
neighbor, for love . . . is the fulfilling of the 
Law (Rom. xiii. 10). Therefore it would seem 
that the moral vitues belong to the contem- 
plative life. 

Obj. 2. Further, the contemplative life is 
chiefly directed to the contemplation of God ; 
for Gregory says (Horn, xiv, in Ezech.) that 
the mind tramples on all cares and longs to 
gaze on the face of its Creator. Now no one 
can accomplish this without cleanness of heart, 
which is a result of moral virtue.* For it is 
written (iMatth. v. S) : Blessed are the clean 
of heart, for they shall see God: and (Heb. 
xii. 14) : Follow peace with all men, and holi- 
ness, without which no man shall see God. 
Therefore it would seem that the moral vir- 
tues pertain to the contemplative life. 

Obj. 3. Further, Gregory says (Horn, xiv, 
in Ezech.) that the contemplative life gives 
beauty to the soul, wherefore it is signified 
by Rachel, of whom it is said (Gen. xxix. 17) 
that she was of a beautiful countenance. Now 
the beauty of the soul consists in the moral 
virtues, especially temperance, as Ambrose 
says (De Offic. i, 43, 45, 46). Therefore it 
seems that the moral virtues pertain to the 
contemplative life. 

On the contrary, The moral virtues are 
directed to external actions. Now Gregory 
says (Moral, vif; Horn, xiv, in Ezech.) that 
it belongs to the contemplative life to rest 
from e.xternal action. Therefore the moral 
virtues do not pertain to the contemplative 
life. 

/ answer that, A thing may belong to the 
contemplative life in two ways, essentially or 
dispositively. The moral virtues do not be- 
long to the contemplative life essentially, be- 
cause the end of the contemplative life is the 
consideration of truth: and as the Philosopher 
states (Ethic, ii. 4), knowledge, which pertains 
to the consideration of truth, has little influ- 
e ce on the moral virtues : wherefore he de- 
clares (Ethic. X. 8) that the moral virtues per- 
tain to active but not to contemplative happi- 
ness. 

On the other hand, the moral virtues belong 
to the contemplative life dispositively. For 
the act of contemplation, wherein the contem- 
plative life essentially consists, is hindered 
laoth by the impetuosity of the passions which 
withdraw the soul’s intention from intelligible 
to sensible things, and by outward disturb- 
ances. Now the moral virtues curb the im- 
petuosity of the passions, and quell the dis- 
Obj. 3. 
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turbance of outward occupations. Hence moral 
virtues belong dispositively to the contem- 
plative life. 

Reply Obj. 1. As stated above (A. 1), the 
contemplative life has its motive cause on the 
part of the affections, and in this respect the 
love of God and our neighbor is requisite to 
the contemplative life. Now motive causes 
do not enter into the essence of a thing, but 
dispose and perfect it. Wherefore it does not 
follow that the moral virtues belong essen- 
tially to the contemplative life. 

Reply Obj. 2. Holiness or cleanness of 
heart is caused by the virtues that are con- 
cerned with the passions which hinder the 
purity of the reason ; and peace is caused by 
justice which is about operations, according 
to Isa. xxxii. 17, The work of justice shall be 
peace: since he who refrains from wronging 
others lessens the occasions of quarrels and 
disturbances. Hence the moral virtues dispose 
one to the contemplative life by causing peace 
and cleanness of heart. 

Reply Obj. 3. Beauty, as stated above 
(Q. 145, A. 2), consists in a certain clarity and 
due proportion. Now each of these is found 
radically in the reason; because both the 
light that makes beauty seen, and the estab- 
lishing of due proportion among things belong 
to reason. Hence since the contemplative life 
consists in an act of the reason, there is beauty 
in it by its very nature and essence ; where- 
fore it is written (Wis. viii, 2) of the contem- 
plation of wisdom: I became a lover of her 
beauty. 

On the other hand, beauty is in the moral 
virtues by participation, in so far as they par- 
ticipate in the order of reason ; and especially 
is it in temperance, which restrains the con- 
cupiscences which especially darken the light 
of reason. Hence it is that the virtue of chas- 
tity most of all makes man apt for contempla- 
tion, since venereal pleasures most of all weigh 
the mind down to sensible objects, as Augus- 
tine says (Soliloq. i. 10). 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether There Are Various Actions Pertaining 
to the Contemplative Life? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that there are 
various actions pertaining to the contemplative 
life. For Richard of S. Victor* distinguishes 
between contemplation, meditation, and cogi- 
tation. Yet all these apparently pertain to 
contemplation. Therefore it would seem that 
there are various actions pertaining to the 
contemplative life. 

* kte Grat. Contempt i 3 4 
t Hugh of S. Victor. Alleaj in N.T.. iii. 4. 


Obj. 2. Further, the Apostle says (2 Cor. 
iii. 18): But we ■ beholding ( speculantes) 
the glory of the Lord ivith open face, are 
transformed into the same clarity .f Now this 
belongs to the contemplative life. Therefore 
in addition to the three aforesaid, vision 
(speculatio) belongs to the contemplative life. 

Obj. 3. Further, Bernard says (De Consid. 
V. 14) that the first and greatest contempla- 
tion is admiration of the Majesty. Now ac- 
cording to Damascene (De Fide Orthod. ii. 15) 
admiration is a kind of fear. Therefore it 
would seem that several acts are requisite for 
the contemplative life. 

Obj. 4. Further, Prayer, reading, and medi- 
tation,!^ are said to belong to the contempla- 
tive life. Again, hearing belongs to the contem- 
plative life: since it is stated that Mary (by 
whom the contemplative life is signified) sit- 
ting . . . at the Lord’s feet, heard His word 
(Luke X. 39). Therefore it would seem that 
several acts are requisite for the contemplative 
life. 

On the contrary, Life signifies here the 
operation on which a man is chiefly intent. 
Wherefore if there are several operations of 
the contemplative life, there will be, not one, 
but several contemplative lives. 

/ answer that, We are now speaking of the 
contemplative life as applicable to man. Now 
according to Dionysius ( Div. Nom. vii) be- 
tween man and angel there is this difference, 
that an angel perceives the truth by simple 
apprehension, whereas man arrives at the per- 
ception of a simple truth by a process from 
several premises. Accordingly, then, the con- 
templative life has one act wherein it is finally 
completed, namely the contemplation of truth, 
and from this act it derives its unity. Yet 
it has many acts whereby it arrives at this 
final act. Some of these pertain to the recep- 
tion of principles, from which it proceeds to 
the contemplation of truth: others are con- 
cerned with deducing from the principles, the 
truth, the knowledge of which is sought; and 
the last and crowning act is the contempla- 
tion itself of the truth. 

Reply Obj. 1. According to Richard of 
S. Victor cogitation would seem to regard the 
consideration of the many things from which 
a person intends to gather one simple truth. 
Hence cogitation may comprise not only the 
perceptions of the .senses in taking cognizance 
of certain effects, but also the imaginations, 
and again the reason’s discussion of the vari- 
ous signs or of anything that conduces to the 
truth in view: although, according to Augus- 
tine (De Trin. xiv. 7), cogitation may signify 
any actual operation of the intellect. — Medita- 

f Vulg ., — into the same imane from alory to glory. 
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tion would seem to be the process of reason 
from certain principles that lead to the con- 
templation of some truth: and consideration 
has the same meaning, according to Bernard 
(De Consid. ii. 2), although, according to the 
Philosopher (De Anhna, ii. 1), every opera- 
tion of the intellect may be called considera- 
tion. — But contemplation regards the simple 
act of gazing on the truth ; wherefore Rich- 
ard says again (ibid. 4) that contemplation is 
the soid’s clear and free dwelling upon the 
object of its gaze; meditation is the survey 
of the mind while occtipied in searching for 
the truth: and cogitation is the mind’s glance 
which is prone to wander. 

Reply Obj. 2. According to a gloss* of 
Augustine on this passage, beholding (Specu- 
latio) denotes seeing in a mirror (specula), 
not from a watch-tower (specula). Now to 
see a thing in a mirror is to see a cause in its 
effect wherein its likeness is reflected. Hence 
beholding would seem to be reducible to medi- 
tation. 

Reply Obj. 3. Admiration is a kind of fear 
resulting from the apprehension of a thing 
that surpasses our faculties: hence it results 
from the contemplation of the sublime truth. 
For it was stated above (A. 1) that contem- 
plation terminates in the affections. 

Reply Obj. 4, Man reaches the knowledge 
of truth in two ways. First, by means of 
things received from another. In this way, 
as regards the things he receives from God, 
he needs prayer, according to Wis. vii. 7, I 
called upon God, and the spirit of wisdom 
came upon me: while as regards the things he 
receives from man, he needs hearing, in so far 
as he receives from the spoken word, and 
reading, in so far as he receives from the 
tradition of Holy Writ. Secondly, he needs 
to apply himself by his personal study, and 
thus he requires meditation. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether the Contemplative Life Consists in the Mere 

Contemplation of God, or Also in the Considera- 
tion of Any Truth Whatever? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the con- 
templative life consists not only in the con- 
templation of God, but also in the considera- 
tion of any truth. For it is written (Ps. 
cxxxviii. 14): Wonderful are Thy works, and 
my soul knoweth right well. Now the knowl- 
edge of God’s works is effected by any con- 
templation of the truth. Therefore it would 
seem that it pertains to the contemplative life 
to contemplate not only the divine truth, but 
also any other. 

* Cf. De Trill, xv. 8. \ De Graf. Contempt, i. 6. 


Obj. 2. Further, Bernard says (De Consid. 
V. 14) that contemplation consists in admira- 
tion first of God’s majesty, secondly of His 
judgments, thirdly of His benefits, fourthly 
of His promises. Now of these four the first 
alone regards the divine truth, and the other 
three pertain to His effects. Therefore the 
contemplative life consists not only in the 
contemplation of the divine truth, but also in 
the consideration of truth regarding the di- 
vine effects. 

Obj. 3. Further, Richard of S. Victorf 
distinguishes six species of contemplation. 
The first belongs to the imagination alone, 
and consists in thinking of corporeal things. 
The second is in the imagination guided by 
reason, and consists in considering the order 
and disposition of sensible objects. The third 
is in the reason based on the imagination; 
when, to wit, from the consideration of the 
visible we rise to the invisible. The fourth is 
in the reason and conducted by the reason, 
when the mind is intent on things invisible 
of which the imagination has no cognizance. 
The fifth is above the reason, but not contrary 
to reason, when by divine revelation we be- 
come cognizant of things that cannot be com- 
prehended by the human reason. The sixth 
is above reason and contrary to reason; when, 
to wit, by the divine enlightening we know 
things that seem contrary to human reason, 
such as the doctrine of the mystery of the 
Trinity. Now only the last of these would 
seem to pertain to the divine truth. Therefore 
the contemplation of truth regards not only 
the divine truth, but also that v/hich is con- 
sidered in creatures. 

Obj. 4. Further, in the contemplative life 
the contemplation of truth is sought as being 
the perfection of man. Now any truth is a 
perfection of the human intellect. Therefore 
the contemplative life consists in the con- 
templation of any truth. 

On the contrary, Gregory says (Moral. 
vi. 37) that in contemplation we seek the 
principle which is God. 

I answer that, As stated above (A. 2), a 
thing may belong to the contemplative life in 
two ways: principally, and secondarily, or 
dispositively. That which belongs principally 
to the contemplative life is the contemplation 
of the divine truth, because this contempla- 
tion is the end of the whole human life. Hence 
Augustine savs (Dc Trin. i. 8) that the con- 
tem plat ion of God is promised us as being the 
goal of all our actions and the everlasting per- 
fection of our jovs. This contemplation will 
be perfect in the life to come, when we shall 
see God face to face, wherefore it will make 
us perfectly happy: whereas now the contem- 
plation of the divine truth is competent to us 
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imperfectly, namely through a glass and in a 
dark manner (1 Cor. xiii. 12). Hence it be- 
stows on us a certain inchoate beatitude, which 
begins now and will be continued in the life 
to come ; wherefore the Philosopher ( Ethic. 
X. 7) places man’s ultimate happiness in the 
contemplation of the supreme intelligible good. 

Since, however, God’s effects show us the 
way to the contemplation of God Himself, 
according to Rom. i. 20, The invisible things 
of God . . . are clearly seen, being understood 
by the things that are made, it follows that 
the contemplation of the divine effects also 
belongs to the contemplative life, inasmuch 
as man is guided thereb}^ to the knowledge 
of God. Hence Augustine says ( De Vera 
Relig. xxix) that in the study o'f creatures we 
must not exercise an empty and futile curi- 
osity, but should make them the stepping- 
stone to things imperishable and everlasting. 

Accordingly it is clear from what has been 
said (AA. 1, 2, 3) that four things pertain, 
in a certain order, to the contemplative life; 
first, the moral virtues; secondly, other acts 
exclusive of contemplation ; thirdly, contem- 
plation of the divine effects ; fourthly, the 
complement of all which is the contemplation 
of the divine truth itself. 

Reply Obf. 1. David sought the knowledge 
of God’s works, so that he might be led 
them to God ; wherefore he says elsewhere 
(Ps. cxlii. 5, 6) : / meditated on all Thy works: 
I meditated upon the works of Thy hands: 
I stretched forth my hands to Thee. 

Reply Obf. 2. By considering the divine 
judgments man is guided to the consideration 
of the divine justice; and by considering the 
divine benefits and promises, man is led to 
the knowledge of God’s mercy or goodness, 
as by effects already manifested or yet to be 
vouchsafed. 

Reply Obf. 3. These six denote the steps 
whereby we ascend by means of creatures to 
the contemplation of God. For the first step 
consists in the mere consideration of sensible 
objects; the second step consists in going 
forward from sensible to intelligible objects; 
the third step is to judge of sensible objects 
according to intelligible things; the fourth is 
the absolute consideration of the intelligible 
objects to which one has attained by means 
of sensibles : the fifth is the contemplation of 
those intelligible objects that are unattain- 
able by means of sensibles, but which the 
reason is able to grasp; the sixth step is the 
consideration of such intelligible things as 
the reason can neither discover nor grasp, 
which pertain to the sublime contemplation 
of divine truth, wherein contemplation is ul- 
timately perfected. 

Reply Obf. 4. The ultimate perfection of 


the human intellect is the divine truth: and 
other truths perfect the intellect in relation 
to the divine truth. 

FIFTH ARTICLE 

Whether in the Present State of Life the 
Contemplative Life Con Reach to the 
Vision of the Divine Essence? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that in the 
present state of life the contemplative life 
can reach to the vision of the Divine essence. 
For, as stated in Gen. xxxii. 30, Jacob said : 
I have seen God face to face, and my soul has 
been saved. Xovv the vision of God’s face is 
the vision of the Divine essence. Therefore 
it would seem that in the present life one may 
come, by means of contemplation, to see God 
in His essence. 

Obf. 2, Further, Gregory says (Moral, vi. 
37) that contemplative men withdraw within 
themselves in order to explore spiritual things, 
nor do they ever carry with them the shadows 
of things corporeal, or if these follow them 
they prudently drive them away: but being 
desirous of seeing the incomprehensible light, 
they suppress all the Images of their limited 
comprehension, and through longing to reach 
what is above them, they overcome that which 
they are. N'ow man is not hindered from see- 
ing the Divine essence, which is the incompre- 
hensible light, save by the necessity of turn- 
ing to corporeal phantasms. Therefore it would 
seem that the contemplation of the pre.sent 
life can extend to the vision of the incompre- 
hensible light in its essence. 

Obf. 3. Further, Gregory says (Dial ii. 
35) : .All creatures are small to the soul that 
sees its Creator: wherefore when the man of 
God, the blessed Benedict, to wit, saw a fiery 
globe in the tower and angels returning to 
heaven, without doubt he could only sec such 
things by the light of God. Xow the blessed 
Benedict was stili in this life. Therefore the 
contemplation of the present life can extend 
to the vision of the essence of God. 

On the contrary, Gregory says (Horn, xiv, 
in Ezech.) : .As long as we live in this mortal 
flesh, no one reaches such a height of contem- 
plation as to fix the eyes of his mind on the 
ray itself of incomprehensible light. 

I ansioer that. As Augustine says (Gen. ad 
Lit. xii. 27), no one seeing God lives this mor- 
tal life wherein the bodily senses have their 
play: and unless in some way he depart this 
life, whether by going altogether out of his 
body, or by withdrawing from his carnal 
senses, he is not caught up into that vision. 
This has been carefully discussed alrove 
(Q. 175, AA. 4, 5), where we spoke of rapture. 
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and in the First Part (Q. 12, A. 2), where we 
treated of the vision of God. 

Accordingly we must state that one may 
be in this life in two ways. First, with re- 
gard to act, that is to say by actually making 
use of the bodily senses, and thus contem- 
plation in the present life can nowise attain 
to the vision of God’s essence. Secondly, one 
may be in this life potentially and not with 
regard to act, that is to say, when the soul is 
united to the mortal body as its form, yet so 
as to make use neither of the bodily senses, 
nor even of the imagination, as happens in 
rapture ; and in this way the contemplation of 
the present life can attain to the vision of the 
Divine essence. Consequently the highest de- 
gree of contemplation in the present life is 
that which Paul had in rapture, whereby he 
was in a middle state between the present 
life and the life to come. 

Reply Obj. 1. As Dionysius says (Ep. i, 
ad Caiunt. Monach.) , if anyone seeing God, 
understood what he saw, he saw not God Him- 
self, but something belonging to God. And 
Gregory says (Horn, xiv, in Ezeck.) : By no 
means is God seen now in His glory ; but the 
soul sees something of loioer degree, and is 
thereby refreshed so that aftenvards it may 
attain to the glory of vision. Accordingly the 
words of Jacob, / saiv God face to face do not 
imply that he saw God’s essence, but that he 
saw some shape,* imaginary of course, where- 
in God spoke to him. — Or, since we know a 
man by his face, by the face of God he signi- 
fied his knoudedge of Him, according to a 
gloss of Gregory on the same passage. 

Reply Obj. 2. In the present state of life 
human contemplation is impossible without 
phantasms, because it is connatural to man 
to see the intelligible species in the phantasms, 
as the Philosopher states (De .Anima, hi. 7). 
Yet intellectual knowledge does not consist 
in the phantasms themselves, but in our con- 
templating in them the purity of the intelli- 
gible truth ; and this not only in natural 
knowledge, but also in that which we obtain 
by revelation. For Dionysius says (Cool. 
Hier. i) that the Divine glory shows us the 
angelic hierarchies under certain symbolic fig- 
ures, and by its power we are brought back 
to the single ray of light, i.e. to the simple 
knowledge of the intelligible truth. It is in 
this sense that we must understand the state- 
ment of Gregory that contcmplativcs do not 
carry along ivith them the shadows of things 
corporeal, since their contemplation is not 
fixed on them, but on the consideration of the 
intelligible truth. 

Reply Obj. 3. By these words Gregory 
does not imply that the blessed Benedict, in 
♦Cf. P. I., Q. 12, A. 11, adl. 


that vision, saw God in His essence, but he 
wishes to show that because all creatures are 
small to him that sees God, it follows that 
all things can easily be seen through the en- 
lightenment of the Divine light. Wherefore 
he adds: For however little he may see of the 
Creator’s light, all created things become 
petty to him. 

SIXTH ARTICLE 

Whether the Operation of Contemplation Is Fittingly - 
Divided into o Threefold Movement, Circular, 
Straight, and Oblique? 

We proceed thus to the Sixth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the opera- 
tion of contemplation is unfittingly divided 
into a threefold movement, circular, straight, 
and oblique (Div. Nom. iv). For contempla- 
tion pertains exclusively to rest, according to 
Wis. viii. 16, When I go into my house, I shall 
repose myself with her. Now movement is 
opposed to rest. Therefore the operations of 
the contemplative life should not be described 
as movements. 

Obj. 2. Further, the action of the contem- 
plative life pertains to the intellect, whereby 
man is like the angels. Now Dionysius de- 
scribes these movements as being different in 
the angels from what they are in the soul. 
For he says (loc. cit.) that the circular move- 
ment in the angel is according to his enlight- 
enment by the beautiful and the good. On 
the other hand, he assigns the circular move- 
ment of the soul to several things: the first 
of which is the withdrawal of the soul into 
itself from externals; the second is a certain 
concentration of its powers, whereby it is ren- 
dered free of error and of outward occupa- 
tion ; and the third is union with those things 
that are above it. — Again, he describes dif- 
ferently their respective straight movements. 
For he says that the straight movement of 
the angel is that by which he proceeds to the 
care of those things that are beneath him. 
On the other hand, he describes the straight 
movement of the soul as being twofold: first, 
its progress towards things that are near it; 
secondly, its uplifting from external things 
to simple contemplation. — Further, he assigns 
a different oblique movement to each. For he 
assigns the oblique movement of the angels to 
the fact that ivhile providing for those who 
have less they remain unchanged in relation 
to God: whereas he assigns the oblique move- 
ment of the soul to the fact that the soul is 
enlightened in Divine knowledge by reasoning 
and discoursing. — Therefore it would seem 
that the operations of contemplation are un- 
fittingly assigned according to the ways men- 
tioned above. 
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Ohj, 3. Further, Richard of S. Victor (De 
Contempl. i. 5) mentions many other different 
movements in likeness to the birds of the air. 
For some of these rise at oae time to a great 
height, at another su'oop down to earth, and 
they do so repeatedly ; others fly now to the 
right, now to the left again and again; others 
go forwards or lag behind many times; others 
fly in a circle now more now less extended; 
and others remain suspended almost immov- 
ably in one place. Therefore it would seem 
that there are only three movements of con- 
templation. 

On the contrary, stands the authority of 
Dionysius (loc. cit.). 

I answer that. As stated above (Q. 179, 
A. 1, ad 3), the operation of the intellect, 
■wherein contemplation essentially consists, is 
called a movement, in so far as movement is 
the act of a perfect thing, according to the 
Philosopher (De Anima, iii. 7). Since, how- 
ever, it is through sensible objects that we 
come to the knowledge of intelligible things, 
and since sensible operations do not take place 
without movement, the result is that even in- 
telligible operations are described as move- 
ments, and are differentiated in likeness to 
various movements. Nov/ of bodily move- 
ments, local movements are the most perfect 
and come first, as proved in Phys. viii. 7 ; 
wherefore the foremost among intelligible op- 
erations are described by being likened to 
them. These movements are of three kinds; 
for there is the circular movement, by which 
a thing moves uniformly round one point as 
center, another is the straight movement, by 
which a thing goes from one point to another; 
the third is oblique, being composed as it were 
of both the others. Consequently, in intelli- 
gible operations, that which is simply uniform 
is compared to circular movement; the in- 
telligible operation by which one proceeds 
from one point to another is compared to the 
straight movement ; while the intelligible op- 
eration which unites something of uniformity 
with progress to various points is compared 
to the oblique movement. 

Reply Obj. 1. External bodily movements 
are opposed to the quiet of contemplation, 
which consists in rest from outward occupa- 
tions; but the movements of intellectual op- 
erations belong to the quiet of contemplation 

Reply Obj. 2. Man is like the angels in 
intellect generically, but the intellective power 
is much higher in the angel than in man. 
Consequently these movements must be as- 
cribed to souls and angels in different ways, 
according as they are differently related to 
uniformity. For the angelic intellect has uni- 
form knowledge in two respects. First, be- 
caU'O it does not acquire intelligible truth 


from the variety of composite objects : sec- 
ondly. because it understands the truth of 
intelligible objects not discursively, but by 
simple intuition. On the other hand, the in- 
tellect of the soul acquires intelligible truth 
from sensible objects, and understands it by 
a certain discoursing of the reason. 

Wherefore Dionysius assigns the circular 
movement of the angels to the fact that their 
intuition of God is uniform and unceasing, 
having neither beginning nor end: even as a 
circular movement having neither beginning 
nor end is uniformly around the one same 
center. But on the part of the soul, ere it 
arrive at this uniformity, its twofold lack of 
uniformity needs to be removed. First, that 
which arises from the variety of external 
things: this is removed by the soul withdraw- 
ing from externals, and so the first thing he 
mentions regarding the circular movement of 
the soul is the soul’s withdrawal into itself 
from external objects. — Secondly, another lack 
of uniformity requires to be removed from 
the soul, and this is owing to the discoursing 
of reason. This is done by directing all the 
soul’s operations to the simple contemplation 
of the intelligible truth, and this is indicated 
by his saying in the second place that the 
soul’s intellectual powers must be uniformly 
concentrated, in other words that discoursing 
must be laid aside and the soul’s gaze fixed on 
the contemplation of the one simple truth. In 
this operation of the soul there is no error, 
even as there is clearly no error in the under- 
standing of first principles w'hich we know by 
simple intuition. Afterwards these two things 
being done, he mentions thirdly the uniform- 
ity which is like that of the angels, for then 
all things being laid aside, the soul continues 
in the contemplation of God alone. This he 
expresses by saying: Then being thus made 
uniform unitedly, i.e. conformably, by the 
union of its powers, it is conducted to the good 
and the bcautifid. The straight movement of 
the angel cannot apply to his proceeding from 
one thing to another by considering them, but 
only to the order of his providence, namely 
to the fact that the higher angel enlightens 
the lower angels through the angels that are 
intermediate. He indicates this when he says : 
The angel’s movement takes a straight line 
when he proceeds to the care of things sub- 
ject to him, taking in his course lohatever 
things are direct, i.e. in keeping with the dis- 
po.sitions of the direct order. Whereas he as- 
cribes the straight movement in the soul to 
the soul’s proceeding from exterior sensibles 
to the knowledge of intelligible objects. The 
oblique movement in the angels he describes 
as being composed of the straight and circu- 
lar movements, inasmuch as their care for 
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those beneath them is in accordance with 
their contemplation of God: while the oblique 
movement in the soul he also declares to be 
partly straight and partly circular, in so far 
as in reasoning it makes use of the light re- 
ceived from God. 

Reply Obj. 3. These varieties of movement 
that are taken from the distinction between 
above and below, right and left, forwards and 
backwards, and from varying circles, are all 
comprised under either straight and oblique 
movement, because they all denote discursions 
of reason. For if the reason pass from the 
genus to the species, or from the part to the 
whole, it will he, as he explains, from above 
to below : if from one opposite to another, it 
will be from right to left; if from the cause 
to the effect, it will be backwards and for- 
wards; if it be about accidents that surround 
a thing near at hand or far remote, the move- 
ment will be circular. The discoursing of rea- 
son from sensible to intelligible objects, if 
it be according to the order of natural reason, 
belongs to the straight movement ; but if it 
be according to the Divine enlightenment, it 
will belong to the oblique movement as ex- 
plained above (ad 2). That alone which he 
describes as immobility belongs to the circu- 
lar movement. 

Wherefore it is evident that Dionysius de- 
scribes the movement of contemplation with 
much greater fulness and depth. 

SEVENTH ARTICLE 

Whether There Is Delight in Contemplation? 

We proceed thus to the Seventh Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that there is 
no delight in contemplation. For delight be- 
longs to the appetitive pow'er ; whereas con- 
templation resides chiefly in the intellect. 
Therefore it would seem that there is no de- 
light in contemplation. 

Obj. 2. Further, all strife and struggle is 
a hindrance to delight. Now there is strife 
and struggle in contemplation. For Gregory 
says (Horn, xiv, in Ezcch.) that ii'hen the soid 
strives to contemplate God, it is in a state oj 
struggle; at one time it almost overcomes, 
because by understanding and jceling it tastes 
something of the incomprehensible light, and 
at another time it almost succumbs, because 
even while tasting, it jails. Therefore there 
is no delight in contemplation. 

Obj. 3. Further, delight is the result of a 
perfect operation, as stated in Ethic, x. 4. 
Now the contemplation of wayfarers is im- 
perfect, according to 1 Cor. xiii. 12, We see 
now through a glass in a dark manner. There- 

=1= Cf. I-II, Q. 3, A. 5. 


fore seemingly there is no delight in the con- 
templative life. 

Obj. 4. Further, a lesion of the body is an 
obstacle to delight. Now contemplation causes 
a lesion of the body ; wherefore it is stated 
(Gen. xxxii) that after Jacob had said (verse 
30) “I have seen God face to face” . . . he 
halted on his foot (31) . . . because he touched 
the sinew of his thigh and it shrank (32). 
Therefore seemingly there is no delight in 
contemplation. 

On the contrary. It is written of the con- 
templation of wisdom (Wis. viii. 16) ; Her 
conversation hath no bitterness, nor her com- 
pany any tediousness, but joy and gladness: 
and Gregory says (Horn, xiv, in Ezech.) that 
the contemplative life is sweetness exceedingly 
lovable. 

/ answer that. There may be delight in any 
particular contemplation in two ways. First 
by reason of the operation itself,* because 
each individual delights in the operation which 
befits him according to his own nature or 
habit. Now contemplation of the truth befits 
a man according to his nature as a rational 
animal: the result being that all men nat- 
urally desire to know, so that consequently 
they delight in the knowledge of truth. And 
more delightful still does this become to one 
who has the habit of wisdom and knowledge, 
the result of which is that he contemplates 
without difficulty. Secondly, contemplation 
may be delightful on the part of its object, 
in so far as one contemplates that which one 
loves; even as bodily vision gives pleasure, 
not only because to see is pleasurable in itself, 
but because one sees a person whom one loves. 
Since, then, the contemplative life consists 
chiefly in the contemplation of God, of which 
charity is the motive, as stated above (AA. 1, 
2, ad 1), it follows that there is delight in the 
contemplative life, not only by reason of the 
contemplation itself, but also by reason of 
the Divine love. 

In both respects the delight thereof sur- 
passes all human delight, both because spir- 
itual delight is greater than carnal pleasure, 
as stated above (I-II, Q. 31, A. 5), when we 
were treating of the passions, and because the 
love whereby God is loved out of charity sur- 
passes all love. Hence it is written (Ps. xxxiii. 
9) : O taste and sec that the Lord is sweet. 

Reply Obj. 1. .\lthough the contemplative 
life consists chiefly in an act of the intellect, 
it has its beginning in the appetite, since it 
is through charity that one is urged to Hie 
contemplation of God. And since the end 
corresponds to the beginning, it follows that 
the term also and the end of the contempla- 
tive life has its being in the appetite, since 
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one delights in seeing the object loved, and 
the very delight in the object seen arouses a 
yet greater love. Wherefore Gregory says 
(Horn, xiv, in Ezcch.) that when lec see one 
whom we love, wc are so aflame as to love him 
more. And this is the ultimate perfection of 
the contemplative life, nameiy that the Di- 
vine truth be not only seen but also loved. 

Reply Ob']. 2. Strife or struggle arising 
from the opposition of an external thing, hin- 
ders delight in that thing. For a man delights 
not in a thing against which he strives : but 
in that for which he strives; when he has ob- 
tained it, other things being equal, he delights 
yet more: wherefore Augustine says (Conf. 
viii. 3) that the more peril there was in the 
battle, the greater the 'joy in the triumph. But 
there is no strife or struggle in contemplation 
on the part of the truth which wc contem- 
plate, though there is on the part of our de- 
fective understanding and our corruptible 
body which drags us down to lower things, 
according to Wis. ix. IS, The corruptible body 
is a load upon the soul, and the earthly habita- 
tion presseth down the mind that museth upon 
many things. Hence it is that when man at- 
tains to the contemplation of truth, he loves 
it yet more, while he hates the more his own 
deficiency and the weight of his corruptible 
body, so as to say with the Apostle (Rom. 
vii. 24) : Unhappy man that I am, who shall 
deliver me from the body of this death? 
Wherefore Gregory say (Horn, xiv, in 
Ezech.) : When God is once known by desire 
and understanding. He withers all carnal 
pleasure 'in us. 

Reply Ob']. 3. The contemplation of God 
in this life is imperfect in comparison with the 
contemplation in heaven ; and in like manner 
the delight of the wayfarer’s contemplation 
is imperfect as compared with the delight of 
contemplation in heaven, of which it is writ- 
ten (Ps. XXXV. 9) ; Thou shall make them drink 
of the torrent of Thy pleasure. Yet, though 
the contemplation of Divine things which is to 
be had by wayfarers is imperfect, it is more 
delightful than all other contemplation how- 
ever perfect, on account of the excellence of 
that which is contemplated. Hence the Phi- 
losopher says ( De Part. .Animal, i. 5): We 
may happen to have our own little theories 
about those sublime beings and godlike sub- 
stances, and though we grasp them but feebly, 
nevertheless so elevating is the knowledge 
that they give us more delight than any of 
those things that are round about us: and 
Gregory says in the same sense (loc. cit.) : 
The contemplative life is sweetness exceed- 
ingly lovable; for it carries the soul away 
above itself, it opens heaven and discovers 
the spiritual world to the eyes of the mind. 


Reply Ob'). 4. After contemplation Jacob 
halted with one foot, because wc need to grow 
weak in the love of the world ere wc wax 
strong in the love of God, as Gregory says 
(loc. cit.). Thus when we have known the 
sweetness of God, we have one foot sound 
while the other halts; since every one who 
halts on one foot leans only on that foot which 
is sound. 

EIGHTH ARTICLE 

Whether the Contemplative Life Is Continuous? 

We proceed thus to the Eighth Article : — 

Ob']ection 1. It would seem that the con- 
templative life is not continuous. For the con- 
templative life consists essentially in things 
pertaining to the intellect. IVow all the in- 
tellectual perfections of this life will be made 
void, according to 1 Cor. xiii. S, Whether 
prophec'ies shall be made void, or tongues shall 
cease, or knowledge shall be destroyed. There- 
fore the contemplative life is made void. 

Obj. 2. Further, a man tastes the sweet- 
ness of contemplation by snatches and for a 
short time only: wherefore Augustine says 
(Conf. X. 40), Thou adniittest me to a most 
unwonted affection in my inmost soul, to a 
strange sweetness, . . . yet through my griev- 
ous weight I sink down again. Again, Gregory 
commenting on the words of Job iv. IS, When 
a spirit passed before me, says (Moral, v. 33) : 
The mind does not remain long at rest in the 
sweetness of inward eontemplation, for it is 
recalled to itself and beaten back by the very 
immensity of the light. Therefore the contem- 
plative life is not continuous. 

Obj. 3. Further, that which is not con- 
natural to man cannot be continuous. Now 
the contemplative life, according to the Phi- 
losopher (Ethic. X. 7), is better than the life 
which is according to man. Therefore seem- 
ingly the contemplative life is not continuous. 

On the contrary. Our Lord said (Luke x. 
42); Mary hath chosen the best part, which 
shall not be taken away from her, since as 
Gregory says (Horn, xiv, in Ezech.), the con- 
templative life begins here so that it may be 
perfected in our heavenly home. 

/ answer that, A thing may be described as 
continuous in two ways : first, in regard to its 
nature; secondly, in regard to us. It is evi- 
dent that in regard to itself contemplative life 
is continuous for two reasons : first, because 
it is about incorruptible and unchangeable 
things; secondly, because it has no contrary, 
for there is nothing contrary to the pleasure 
of contemplation, as stated in Top. i. 13. But 
even in our regard contemplative life is con- 
tinuous, — both because it is competent to us 
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in respect of the incorruptible part of the soul, 
namely the intellect, wherefore it can endure 
after this life, — and because in the works of 
the contemplative life we work not with our 
bodies, so that we are the more able to perse- 
vere in the works thereof, as the Philosopher 
observes (Ethic, x. 7). 

Reply Ob']. 1. The manner of contempla- 
tion is not the same here as in heaven: yet 
the contemplative life is said to remain by 
reason of charity, wherein it has both its 
beginning and its end. Gregory speaks in this 
sense (Horn, xiv, in Ezech.) : The contempla- 
t'lve life begins here, so as to be perfected in 
our heavenly home, because the fire of love 
which begins to burn here is aflame with a 
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yet greater love when we see Him Whom we 
love. 

Reply Obj. 2. No action can last long at 
its highest pitch. Now the highest point of 
contemplation is to reach the uniformity of 
Divine contemplation, according to Dionysius, 
and as we have stated above (A. 6, ad 2).* 
Hence although contemplation cannot last 
long in this respect, it can be of long duration 
as regards the other contemplative acts. 

Reply Obj. 3. The Philosopher declares 
the contemplative life to be above man, be- 
cause it befits us so far as there is in us some- 
thing d'lvine (loc. cit.), namely the intellect, 
which is incorruptible and impassible in itself, 
wherefore its act can endure longer. 


ACTIVE LIFE 


QUESTION 181 
Of the Active Life 

(In Four Articles) 


We must now consider the active life, under 
which head there are four points of inquiry: 
(1) Whether all the works of the moral vir- 
tues pertain to the active life? (2) Whether 
prudence pertains to the active life? 
(3) Whether teaching pertains to the active 
life? (4) Of the duration of the active life. 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether All the Actions of the Moral Virtues 
Pertain to the Active Life? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the acts 
of the moral virtues do not all pertain to the 
active life. For seemingly the active life re- 
gards only our relations with other persons: 
hence Gregory says (Horn, xiv, in Ezech.) 
that the active life is to give bread to the 
hungry, and after mentioning many things 
that regard our relations with other people he 
adds finally, and to give to each and every 
one whatever he needs. Now we are directed 
in our relations to others, not by all the acts 
of moral virtues, but only by those of justice 
and its parts, as stated above (Q. 58, AA. 2, 
8; I-II, Q. 60, AA. 2, 3). Therefore the acts 
of the moral virtues do not all pertain to the 
active life. 

Obj. 2. Further, Gregory says (Horn, xiv, 
in Ezech.) that Lia who was blear-eyed but 
fruitful signifies the active life: which being 
occupied loith work, sees less, and yet since 
it urges one’s neighbor both by word and ex- 
ample to its imitation it begets a numerous 
offspring of good deeds. Now this would seem 
Cf. Corl. Hicr. hi. 


to belong to charity, whereby we love our 
neighbor, rather than to the moral virtues. 
Therefore seemingly the acts of moral virtue 
do not pertain to the active life. 

Obj. 3. Further, as stated above (Q. 180, 
A. 2), the moral virtues dispose one to the 
contemplative life. Now disposition and per- 
fection belong to the same thing. Therefore 
it would seem that the moral virtues do not 
pertain to the active life. 

On the contrary, Isidore says (De Summo 
Bono, iii. 15) : In the active life all vices must 
first of all be extirpated by the practice of 
good works, in order that 'in the contemplative 
life the mind’s eye being purified one may ad- 
vance to the contemplation of the Divine light. 
Now all vices are not extirpated save by acts 
of the moral virtues. Therefore the acts of 
the moral virtues pertain to the active life. 

I answer that, As stated above (Q. 179, 
A. 1) the active and the contemplative life 
differ according to the different occupations 
of men intent on different ends: one of which 
occupations is the consideration of the truth ; 
and this is the end of the contemplative life, 
while the other is external work to which the 
active life is directed. 

Now it is evident that the moral virtues 
are directed chiefly, not to the contemplation 
of truth but to operation. Wherefore the Phi- 
losopher says (Ethic, ii. 4) that for virtue 
knowledge is of little or no avail. Hence it is 
clear that the moral virtues belong essentially 
to the active life ; for which reason the Phi- 
losopher (Ethic. X. 8) subordinates the moral 
virtues to active happiness. 

Reply Obj. 1. The chief of the moral vir- 
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one delights in seeing the object loved, and 
the very delight in the object seen arouses a 
yet greater love. Wherefore Gregory says 
(Horn, xiv, in Ezech.) that ivhcn wc see one 
whom we love, ive are so aflame as to love him 
more. And this is the ultimate perfection of 
the contemplative life, namery that the Di- 
vine truth be not only seen but also loved. 

Reply Ob). 2. Strife or struggle arising 
from the opposition of an external thing, hin- 
ders delight in that thing. For a man delights 
not in a thing against which he strives: but 
in that for which he strives ; w'hen he has ob- 
tained it, other things being equal, he delights 
yet more: wherefore Augustine says (Conj. 
viii. 3) that the more peril there teas in the 
battle, the greater the joy in the triumph. But 
there is no strife or struggle in contemplation 
on the part of the truth which wc contem- 
plate, though there is on the part of our de- 
fective understanding and our corruptible 
body which drags us down to low^er things, 
according to Wis. ix. IS, The corruptible body 
is a load upon the soul, and the earthly habita- 
tion presseth down the mind that museth upon 
many things. Hence it is that when man at- 
tains to the contemplation of truth, he loves 
it yet more, while he hates the more his own 
deficiency and the weight of his corruptible 
body, so as to say with the Apostle (Rom. 
vii, 24) : Unhappy man that I am, who shall 
deliver me from the body of this deaths 
Wherefore Gregory say (Horn, xiv, in 
Ezech.): When God is once known by desire 
and understanding, He withers all carnal 
pleasure in us. 

Reply Obj. 3. The contemplation of God 
in this life is imperfect in comparison wdth the 
contemplation in heaven ; and in like manner 
the delight of the wayfarer’s contemplation 
is imperfect as compared with the delight of 
contemplation in heaven, of which it is writ- 
ten (Ps. XXXV. 9) : Thou shall make them drink 
of the torrent of Thy pleasure. Yet, though 
the contemplation of Divine things which is to 
be had by wayfarers is imperfect, it is more 
delightful than all other contemplation how- 
ever perfect, on account of the excellence of 
that which is contemplated. Hence the Phi- 
losopher says (De Part. .Animal, i. 5): We 
may happen to have our own little theories 
about those sublime beings and godlike sub- 
stances, and though we grasp them but feebly, 
nevertheless so elevating is the knowledge 
that they give us more delight than any of 
those things that are round about us: and 
Gregory says in the same sense (loc. cit.) : 
The contemplative life is sweetness exceed- 
ingly lovable; for it carries the soul away 
above itself, it opens heaven and discovers 
the spiritual world to the eyes of the mind. 


Reply Obj. 4. After contemplation Jacob 
halted with one foot, because we need to grow 
weak in the love of the world ere wc wax 
strong in the love of God, as Gregory says 
(loc. cit.). Thus when we have known the 
sweetness of God, ivc have one foot sound 
while the other halts; since every one who 
halts on one foot leans only on that foot which 
is sound. 

EIGHTH ARTICLE 

Whether the Contemplative Life Is Continuous? 

Wc proceed thus to the Eighth Article:— 

Objection 1. It would seem that the con- 
templative life is not continuous. For the con- 
templative life consists essentially in things 
pertaining to the intellect. Now all the in- 
tellectual perfections of this life will be made 
void, according to 1 Cor. xiii. 8, Whether 
prophecies shall he made void, or tongues shall 
cease, or knowledge shall be destroyed. There- 
fore the contemplative life is made void. 

Obj. 2. Further, a man tastes the sweet- 
ness of contemplation by snatches and for a 
short time only : wherefore Augustine says 
(Conf. x. 40), Thou admittest me to a most 
unwonted affection in my inmost soul, to a 
strange sweetness, . . . yet through my griev- 
ous weight 1 sink down again. Again, Gregory 
commenting on the words of Job iv. IS, When 
a spirit passed before me, says (Moral, v. 33) : 
The mind does not remain long at rest in the 
sweetness of inward contemplation, for it is 
recalled to itself and beaten back by the very 
immensity of the light. Therefore the contem- 
plative life is not continuous. 

Obj. 3. Further, that which is not con- 
natural to man cannot be continuous. Now 
the contemplative life, according to the Phi- 
losopher (Ethic. X. 7), is better than the life 
which is according to man. Therefore seem- 
ingly the contemplative life is not continuous. 

On the contrary, Our Lord said (Luke x. 
42 ) : Mary hath chosen the best part, which 
shall not be taken away from her, since as 
Gregory says (Horn, xiv, in Ezech.), the con- 
templative life begins here so that it may be 
perfected in our heavenly home. 

I answer that, A thing may be described as 
continuous in two ways: first, in regard to its 
nature; secondly, in regard to us. It is evi- 
dent that in regard to itself contemplative life 
is continuous for two reasons : first, because 
it is about incorruptible and unchangeable 
things; secondly, because it has no contrary, 
for there is nothmg contrary to the pleasure 
of contemplation, as stated in Top. i. 13. But 
even in our regard contemplative life is con- 
tinuous, — both because it is competent to us 
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in respect of the incorruptible part of the soul, 
namely the intellect, wherefore it can endure 
after this life, — and because in the works of 
the contemplative life we work not with our 
bodies, so that we are the more able to perse- 
vere in the works thereof, as the Philosopher 
observes (Ethic, x. 7). 

Reply Ob], 1. The manner of contempla- 
tion is not the same here as in heaven : yet 
the contemplative life is said to remain by 
reason of charity, wherein it has both its 
beginning and its end. Gregory speaks in this 
sense (Horn, xiv, in Ezech.) : The contempla- 
tive life begins here, so as to be perfected in 
our heavenly home, because the fire of love 
which begins to burn here is aflame with a 
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yet greater love when we see Him Whom we 
love. 

Reply Obj. 2. No action can last long at 
its highest pitch. Now the highest point of 
contemplation is to reach the uniformity of 
Divine contemplation, according to Dionysius, 
and as we have stated above (A. 6, ad 2).* 
Hence although contemplation cannot last 
long in this respect, it can be of long duration 
as regards the other contemplative acts. 

Reply Obj. 3. The Philosopher declares 
the contemplative life to be above man, be- 
cause it befits us so far as there is in us some- 
thing divine (loc. cit.), namely the intellect, 
which is incorruptible and impassible in itself, 
wherefore its act can endure longer. 


ACTIVE LIFE 


QUESTION 181 
Of the Active Life 

(In Four Articles) 


We must now consider the active life, under 
which head there are four points of inquiry: 
(1) Whether all the works of the moral vir- 
tues pertain to the active life? (2) Whether 
prudence pertains to the active life? 
(3) Whether teaching pertains to the active 
life? (4) Of the duration of the active life. 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether All the Actions of the Moral Virtues 
Pertain to the Active Life? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the acts 
of the moral virtues do not all pertain to the 
active life. For seemingly the active life re- 
gards only our relations with other persons: 
hence Gregory says (Horn, xiv, in Ezech.) 
that the active life is to give bread to the 
hungry, and after mentioning many things 
that regard our relations with other people he 
adds finally, and to give to each and every 
one whatever he needs. Now we are directed 
in our relations to others, not by all the acts 
of moral virtues, but only by those of justice 
and its parts, as stated above (Q. 58, AA. 2, 
8; I-II, Q. 60, AA. 2, 3). Therefore the acts 
of the moral virtues do not all pertain to the 
active life. 

Obj. 2. Further, Gregory says (Horn, xiv, 
in Ezech.) that Lia who was blear-eyed but 
fruitful signifies the active life : which being 
occupied with work, sees less, and yet since 
it urges one’s neighbor both by word and ex- 
ample to its imitation it begets a numerous 
offspring of good deeds. Now this would seem 
* Cf. Cad. Hicr. iii. 


to belong to charity, whereby we love Our 
neighbor, rather than to the moral virtues. 
Therefore seemingly the acts of moral virtue 
do not pertain to the active life. 

Obj. 3. Further, as stated above (Q. 180, 
A. 2), the moral virtues dispose one to the 
contemplative life. Now disposition and per- 
fection belong to the same thing. Therefore 
it would seem that the moral virtues do not 
pertain to the active life. 

On the contrary, Isidore says (De Summo 
Bono, iii. 15) : /n the active life all vices must 
first of all be extirpated by the practice of 
good works, in order that in the contemplative 
life the mind’s eye being purified one may ad- 
vance to the contemplation of the Divine light. 
Now all vices are not extirpated save by acts 
of the moral virtues. Therefore the acts of 
the moral virtues pertain to the active life. 

1 answer that. As stated above (Q. 179, 
A. 1) the active and the contemplative life 
differ according to the different occupations 
of men intent on different ends: one of which 
occupations is the consideration of the truth; 
and this is the end of the contemplative life, 
while the other is external work to which the 
active life is directed. 

Now it is evident that the moral virtues 
are directed chiefly, not to the contemplation 
of truth but to operation. Wherefore the Phi- 
losopher says (Ethic, ii. 4) that for virtue 
knowledge Is of little or no avail. Hence it is 
clear that the moral virtues belong essentially 
to the active life; for which reason the Phi- 
losopher (Ethic. X. 8) subordinates the moral 
virtues to active happiness. 

Reply Obj. 1. The chief of the moral vir- 
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tues is Justice by which one man is directed 
in his relations towards another,, as the Phi- 
losopher proves (Ethic, v. I). Hence the ac- 
tive life is described with reference to our 
relations with other people, because it con- 
sists in these things, not exclusively, but prin- 
cipally. 

Reply Obj. 2. It is possible, by the acts 
of all the moral virtues, for one to direct one’s 
neighbor to good by example : and this is what 
Gregory here ascribes to the active life. 

Reply Obj. 3. Even as the virtue that is 
directed to the end of another virtue passes, 
as it were, into the species of the latter virtue, 
so again when a man makes use of things per- 
taining to the active life, merely as disposi- 
tions to contemplation, such things are com- 
prised under the contemplative life. On the 
other hand, when we practice the works of 
the moral virtues, as being good in themselves, 
and not as dispositions to the contemplative 
life, the moral virtues belong to the active 
life. 

It may also be replied, however, that the 
active life is a disposition to the contemplative 

life. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether Prudence Pertains to the Active Life? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1, It wmuld seem that prudence 
does not pertain to the active life. For just 
as the contemplative life belongs to the cog- 
nitive power, so the active life belongs to the 
appetitive power. Now prudence belongs not 
to the appetitive but to the cognitive power. 
Therefore prudence does not belong to the 
active life. 

Obj. 2. Further, Gregory says (Horn, xiv, 
in Ezech.) that the active life being occupied 
with work, sees less, wherefore it is signified 
by Lia who was blear-eyed. But prudence re- 
quires clear eyes, so that one may judge 
aright of what has to be done. Therefore it 
seems that prudence does not pertain to the 
active life. 

Obj. 3. Further, prudence stands between 
the moral and the intellectual virtues. Now 
just as the moral virtues belong to the active 
life, as stated above f.A. 1), so do the intellec- 
tual virtues pertain to the contemplative life. 
Therefore it would seem that prudence per- 
tains neither to the active nor to the contem- 
plative life, but to an intermediate kind of 
life, of which Augustine makes mention (De 
Civ. Dei, xix. 2, 3, 19). 

On the contrary. The Philosopher says 
(Ethic. X. 8) that prudence pertains to active 
happiness, to which the moral virtues belong. 

*-Bell. Catilin., LI. 


I answer that. As stated above (A. I , ad 3 •, 
I-II, Q. 18, A. 6), if one thing be directed to 
another as its end, it is drawn, especially in 
moral matters, to the species of the thing to 
which it is directed: for instance he who com- 
mits adultery that he may steal, is a thief 
rather than an adulterer, according to the 
Philosopher (Ethic, v. 2). Now it is evident 
that the knowledge of prudence is directed 
to the works of the moral virtues as its end, 
since it is right reason applied to action ( Ethic. 
vi. S) ; so that the ends of the moral virtues 
are the principles of prudence, as the Philoso- 
pher says in the same book. Accordingly, as it 
was stated above (.A,. 1, ad 3) that the moral 
virtues in one rvho directs them to the quiet 
of contemplation belong to the contemplative 
life, so the knowledge of prudence, which is 
of itself directed to the works of the moral 
virtues, belongs directly to the active life, 
provided we take prudence in its proper sense 
as the Philosopher speaks of it. 

If, however, we take it in a more general 
sense, as comprising any kind of human knowl- 
edge, then prudence, as regards a certain part 
thereof, belongs to the contemplative life. In 
this sense Tully (De Otjic. i. 5) says that the 
man who is able most clearly and quickly to 
grasp the truth and to unfold his reasons, is 
wont to be considered most prudent and wise. 

Reply Obj. I. Moral works take their spe- 
cies from their end, as stated above (I-II, 
Q. 18, A.A, 4, 6), wherefore the knowledge 
pertaining to the contemplative life is that 
which has its end in the very knowledge of 
truth; whereas the knowledge of prudence, 
through having its end in an act of the ap- 
petitive power, belongs to the active life. 

Reply Obj. 2. External occupation makes a 
man see less in intelligible things, which are 
separated from sensible objects with which the 
works of the active life are concerned. Never- 
theless the external occupation of the active 
life enables a man to see more clearly in judg- 
ing of what is to be done, which belongs to 
prudence, both on account of experience, and 
on account of the mind’s attention, since 
brains avail when the mind is attentive as 
Sallust observes.* 

Reply Obj. 3. Prudence is said to be inter- 
mediate between the intellectual and the moral 
virtues because it resides in the same subject 
as the intellectual virtues, and has absolutely 
the same matter as the moral virtues. But 
this third kind of life is intermediate between 
the active and the contemplative life as re- 
gards the things about which it is occupied, 
because it is occupied sometimes with the 
contemplation of the truth, sometimes with 
externa] things. 
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THIRD ARTICLE 

>Vhether Teaching Is a Work of the Active 
or of the Contemplative Life? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that teaching 
is a work not of the active but of the contem- 
plative life. For Gregory says (Horn, v, in 
Ezech.) that the perfect who have been 
able to contemplate heavenly goods, at least 
through a glass, proclaim them to their breth- 
ren, whose minds they inflame with love for 
their hidden beavty. But this pertains to 
teaching. Therefore teaching is a work of the 
contemplative life. 

Obj. 2. Further, act and habit would seem 
to be referable to the same kind of life. Mow 
teaching is an act of wisdom; for the Philoso- 
pher says (Met. i. 1) that to be able to teach 
is an indication of knowledge. Therefore since 
wisdom or knowledge pertain to the contem- 
plative life, it would seem that teaching also 
belongs to the contemplative life. 

Obj. 3. Further, prayer, no less than con- 
templation, is an act of the contemplative life. 
Now prayer, even when one prays for another, 
belongs to the contemplative life. Therefore 
it would seem that it belongs also to the con- 
templative life to acquaint another, by teach- 
ing him, of the truth we have meditated. 

On the contrary, Gregory says (Horn, xiv, 
in Ezech.): The active life is to give bread 
to the hungry, to teach the ignorant the words 
of wisdom. 

I answer that, The act of teaching has a 
twofold object. For teaching is conveyed by 
speech, and speech is the audible sign of the 
interior concept. Accordingly one object of 
teaching is the matter or object of the interior 
concept ; and as to this object teaching be- 
longs sometimes to the active, sometimes to 
the contemplative life. It belongs to the ac- 
tive life, when a man conceives a truth in- 
wardly, so as to be directed thereby in his 
outward action : but it belongs to the contem- 
plative life when a man conceives an intelli- 
gible truth, in the consideration and love 
whereof he delights. Hence Augustine says 
(De Verb. Dom. Serin, civ. 1): Let them 
choose for themselves the better part, namely 
the contemplative life, let them be busy with 
the word, long for the sweetness of teaching, 
occupy themselves with salutary knowledge, 
thus stating clearly that teaching '’“longs to 
the contemplative life. 

The other object of teaching is on the part 
of the speech heard, and thus the object of 
teaching is the hearer. As to this object all 
doctrine belongs to the active life to which 
external actions pertain. 

* Co'L Ilicr iii, viii. 
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Reply Obj. 1. The authority quoted speaks 
expressly of doctrine as to its matter, in so 
far as it is concerned with the consideration 
and love of truth. 

Reply Obj. 2. Habit and act have a common 
object. Hence this argument clearly considers 
the matter of the interior concept. For it 
pertains to the man having wisdom and knowl- 
edge to be able to teach, in so far as he is 
able to express his interior concept in words, 
so as to bring another man to understand the 
truth. 

Reply Obj. 3. He who prays for another 
does nothing towards the man for whom he 
prays, but only towards God Who is the in- 
telligible truth ; whereas he who teaches an- 
other does something in his regard by external 
action. Hence the comparison fails, 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether the Active Life Remains After This Life? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the active 
life remains after this life. For the acts of 
the moral virtues belong to the active life, 
as stated above (A. 1 ) . But the moral virtues 
endure after this life according to Augustine 
(De Trin. xiv. 9). Therefore the active life 
remains after this life. 

Obj. 2. Further, teaching others belongs 
to the active life, as stated above (A. 3). But 
in the life to come when we shall be like the 
angels, teaching will be possible: even as ap- 
parently it is in the angels of whom one en- 
lightens, cleanses, and perfects'^ another, 
which refers to the receiving of knowledge, 
according to Dionysius (Gael. Hier. vii). 
Therefore it would seem that the active life 
remains after this life. 

Obj. 3. Further, the more lasting a thing 
is in itself, the more is it able to endure after 
this life. But the active life is seemingly more 
lasting in itself; for Gregory says (Horn, v, 
in Ezech.) that we can remain fixed in the 
active life, whereas wc are nowise able to 
maintain an attentive mind in the contempla- 
tive life. Therefore the active life is much 
more able than the contemplative to endure 
after this life. 

Oil the contrary, Gregory says (Horn, xiv, 
in Ezech.): The active life ends with this 
world, but the contemplative life begins here, 
to be perfected in our heavenly home. 

I answer that, .As stated above (.A. 1), thfe 
active life has its end in external actions: and 
if these be referred to the quiet of contem- 
plation, for that very reason they belong to 
the contemplative life. But in the future life 
of the blessed the occupation of external ac- 
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tions will cease, and if there be any external 
actions at all, these will be referred to contem- 
plation as their end. For, as Auj^ustine says 
at the end of Dr Civitatc Dri (xxii. 30), there 
■we shall r(’\t and v<r shall sre, ivc shall see 
and love, lee shall love and praise. And he had 
said before ( ibid ) that thrrr God 'will be seen 
without end, loved without loearying, praised 
ivithout tiring: such will he the occupation of 
all, the common love, the universal activity. 

Reply Ohj. 1. As stated above (Q. 1.36, 
A. 1, ad 1), (he moral virtues will remain not 
as to those actions which are about the means, 
but as to the actions which are about the end. 
Such acts are those that conduce to the quiet 
of contemplation, which in the words quoted 
above Au.stustine denotes by rest, and this rest 
c.xcludes not only outward disturbances but 
aho the inward disturbance of the passions. 

Reply Obj. 2. The contemplative life, as 
stated above (Q. 180, .A. 4), consists chiefly 
in the contemplation of God, and as to this, 
one angel does not teach another, since ac- 
cording to Alatth. xviii. 10, the little ones’ 
angels, W'ho belong to the lower order, always 
see the face of the Father ; and so, in the life 
to come, no man will teach another of God, 
but we shall all see Him as FIc is (1 Jo. iii. 2). 
This is in keeping with the saying of Jeremias 
(xxxi. 34) ; They shall teach no more every 
man his neighbor, . . . saying: Know the Lord: 
for all shall knaiv me, from the least of them 
even to the greatest. 


But as regards things pertaining to the 
dispensation of the mysteries of God, one 
angel teaches another by cleansing, enlighten- 
ing, and perfecting him; and thus they have 
something of the active life so long as the 
world la.sts, from the fact that they are occu- 
pied in administering to the creatures below 
them. 'I’his is signified by the fact that Jacob 
saw angels ascending the ladder. — which refers 
to contemplation, — and descending, — which 
refers to action. Nevertheless, as Gregory re- 
marks (Moral, ii. 3), they do not -wander 
abroad from the Di-vine -vision, so as to be 
deprived of the joys of in-ward contemplation. 
Hence in them the active life does not differ 
from the contemplative life as it does in us 
for whom the works of the active life are a 
hindrance to contemplation. 

Nor is the likeness to the angels promised 
to us as regard.s the administering to lower 
creatures, for this is competent to us not by 
reason of our natural order, as it is to the 
angels, but by reason of our seeing God. 

Reply Ob). 3. That the durability of the 
active life in the present state surpasses the 
durability of the contemplative life arises not 
from any property of either life considered in 
itself, but from our own deficiency, since tve 
are withheld from the heights of contempla- 
tion by the weight of the body. Hence Greg- 
ory adds (ibid.) that the mind through its 
-aery -weakness being repelled from that im- 
mense height recoils on itself. 


QUESTION 182 

Of the Active Life in Comparison with the Contemplative Life 

(In Four Articles) 


We must now consider the active life in com- 
parison with the contemplative life, under 
which head there are four points of inquiry; 
(1) Which of them is of greater import or 
excellence? (2) 'WTich of them has the greater 
merit? (3) Whether the contemplative life 
is hindered by the active life? (4) Of their 
order. 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether the Active Life Is More Excellent 
Than the Contemplative? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 
Objection 1. It would seem that the active 
life is more excellent than the contemplative. 
For that which belotigs to better men would 
seem to be worthier and better, as the Philoso- 
pher says (Top. iii. 1). Now the active life 
belongs to persons of higher rank, namely 
prelates, who are placed in a position of honor 
* Ethic, i. 1 


and power; wherefore Augustine says (De 
Civ. Dei, xix. 19) that in our actions -we must 
not love honor or power in this life. Therefore 
it would seem that the active life is more ex- 
cellent than the contemplative. 

Obj. 2. Phirther, in all habits and acts, di- 
rection belongs to the more important ; thus 
the military art, being the more important, 
directs the art of the bridle-maker.* Now it 
belongs to the active life to direct and com- 
mand the contemplative, as appears from the 
words addressed to Moses (E.xod. xix. 21), 
Go down and charge the people, lest they 
should have a mind to pass the fixed limits to 
see the Lord. Therefore the active life is more 
excellent than the contemplative. 

Obj. 3. Further, no man should be taken 
away from a greater thing in order to be oc- 
cupied with lesser things ; for the .Apostle says 
(1 Cor. xii. 31); Be zealous for the better 
gifts. Now some are taken away from the 
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state of the contemplative life to the occupa- 
tions of the active life, as in the case of those 
who are transferred to the state of prelacy. 
Therefore it would seem that the active life 
is more excellent than the contemplative. 

On the contrary, Our Lord said (Luke x. 
42) : Mary hath chosen the best part, which 
shall not be taken away prom her. Xow hlary 
figures the contemplative life. Therefore the 
contemplative life is more e.xcellent than the 
active. 

/ answer that. Nothing prevents certain 
things being more excellent in themselves, 
whereas they are surpassed by another in some 
respect. Accordingly we must reply that the 
contemplative life is simply more excellent 
than the active : and the Philosopher proves 
this by eight reasons (Ethic, x. 7, 8). The 
first is, because the contemplative life becomes 
man according to that which is best in him, 
namely the intellect, and according to its 
proper objects, namely things intelligible; 
whereas the active life is occupied with ex- 
ternals. Hence Rachel, by whom the contem- 
plative life is signified, is interpreted the vi- 
sion of the principle,* whereas as Gregory says 
(Moral, vi. 37) the active life is signified by 
Lia who was blear-eyed. — The second reason 
is because the contemplative life can be more 
continuous, although not as regards the high- 
est degree of contemplation, as stated above 
(Q. 180, A. 8, erf 2 ; Q. 181, .A. 4, ad 3), where- 
fore Alary, by whom the contemplative life 
is signified, is described as sitting all the time 
at the Lord’s feet — Thirdly, because the con- 
templative life is more delightful than the 
active ; wherefore Augustine says ( De Verb. 
Dom. Serm. ciii) that Martha was troubled, 
but Mary feasted. — Fourthly, because in the 
contemplative life man is more self-sufficient, 
since he needs fewer things for that purpose; 
wherefore it was said (Luke x. 41): Martha, 
Martha, thou art careful and art troubled 
about many things. — Fifthly, because the con- 
templative life is loved more for its own sake, 
while the active life is directed to something 
else. Hence it is written (Ps. xxvi. 4) : One 
thing I have asked of the Lord, this will I 
seek after, that I may dwell in the house of 
the Lord all the days of my life, that I may 
see the delight of the Lord. — Sixthly, because 
the contemplative life consists in lei.sure and 
rest, according to Ps. xlv. 11, Be still and see 
that I ant God. — Seventhly, because the con- 
templative life is according to Divine things, 
whereas active life is according to human 
things; wherefore Augustine says (De Verb. 
Dom. Serin, civ) : “In the beginning was the 
Word” : to Him was Mary hearkening : “The 
Word was made flesh”: Him was Martha 
* See footnote on p. 1930. 


serving. — Eighthly, because the contemplative 
life is according to that which is most proper 
to man, namely his intellect ; v/hereas in the 
works of the active life the lower powers also, 
which are common to us and brutes, have their 
part; wherefore (Ps. xxxv. 7) after the words. 
Men and beasts Thou wilt preserve, 0 Lord, 
that which is special to man is added (verse 
10) : In Thy light we shall see light. 

Our Lord adds a ninth reason (Luke x. 42) 
when He says : Mary hath chosen the best 
part, which shall not be taken away from her, 
which words .Augustine (De Verb. Dom. Serm. 
ciii) expounds thus: Not, — Thou hast chosen 
badly but, — She has chosen better. Why bet- 
ter? Listen, — Because it shall not be taken 
away from her. But the burden of necessity 
shall at length be taken from thee: whereas 
the sweetness of truth is eternal. 

A'et in a restricted sense and in a particular 
case one should prefer the active life on ac- 
count of the needs of the present life. Thus 
too the Philosopher says (Top. hi. 2): It is 
better to be wise than to be rich, yet for one 
who is in need, it is better to be rich 

Reply Obj. 1. Not only the active life con- 
cerns prelates, they should also excel in the 
contemplative life; hence Gregory says (Pas- 
tor. ii, 1); A prelate should be foremost in 
action, more uplifted than others in contem- 
plation. 

Reply Obj. 2. The contemplative life con- 
sists in a certain liberty of mind. For Gregory 
says (Horn, iii, in Ezech.) that the contem- 
plative life obtains a certain freedom of mind, 
for it thinks not of temporal but of eternal 
things. .And Boethius says (De Consol, v. 2) : 
The soul of man must needs be more free 
while it continues to gaze on the Divine mind, 
and less so when it stoops to bodily things. 
Wherefore it is evident that the active life 
does not directly command the contemplative 
life, but prescribes certain works of the active 
life as dispositions to the contemplative life ; 
which it accordingly serves rather than com- 
mands. Gregory refers to this when he says 
(loc. cit. in Ezcch.) that the active life is 
bondage, whereas the contemplative life is 
freedom. 

Reply Obj. 3. Sometimes a man is called 
awaj' from the contemplative life to the works 
of the active life on account of some necessity 
of the present life, yet not so as to be com- 
pelled to forsake contemplation altogether. 
Hence Augustine says (De Civ. Dei, xix. 19) ; 
The love of truth seeks a holy leisure, the de- 
mands of charitv undertake an honest toil, 
the work namely of the active life. If no one 
imposes this burden upon us we must devote 
ourselves to the research and contemplation 
of truth, but if it be imposed on us, we must 
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bear it because charity demands it of ns. Yet 
even then we must not altogether forsake the 
delights of truth, lest wc deprive ourselves of 
its sweetness, and this burden overwhelm us. 
Hence it is clear that when a person is called 
from the contemplative to the active life, this 
is done hy way not of subtraction but of addi- 
tion 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether the Active Life is of Greater Merit 
Than the Contemplative? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the active 
life is of greater merit than the contemplative. 
For merit implies relation to meed ; and meed 
is due to labor, according to 1 Cor. iii. 8, Every 
man shall receive his own reward according to 
his own labor. Xow labor is ascribed to the 
active life, and rest to the contemplative life; 
for Gregory says (Horn, xiv, in Ezcch.): Who- 
soever is converted to God must first of all 
sweat from labor, i.e. he must take IJa, that 
afterwards he may rest in the embraces of 
Rachel so as to see the principle. Therefore 
the active life is of greater merit than the 
contemplative. 

Obj. 2. Further, the contemplative life is 
a beginning of the happiness to come : where- 
fore -Augustine commenting on Jo, xxi, 22, So 
I will have him to remain till I come, says 
(Tract, cxxiv, in Joan.): This may be e.x- 
pressed more clearly: Let perfect works fol- 
low Me conformed to the example of My 
passion, and let contemplation begun here 
remain until I come, that it may be perfected 
when I shall come. .\.nd Gregorj' says (loc. 
cit. in Ezech.) that contemplation begins here, 
so as to be perfected in our heavenly home. 
Xow the life to come will be a state not of 
meriting but of receiving the reward of our 
merits. Therefore the contemplative life would 
see.m to have less of the character of merit 
than the active, but more of the character of 
reward 

Obj. 3. Further, Gregory says (Horn, xii, 
in Ezcch.) that no sacrifice is more acceptable 
to God than zeal for souls. Xow by the zeal 
for souls a man turns to the occupations 
of the active life. Therefore it would seem 
that the contemplative life i-s not of greater 
merit than the active. 

On the contrary, Gregor}^ says (Moral. 
vi. 37) ; Great are the merits of the active life, 
but greater still those of the contemplative. 

1 answer that. As stated above (Til, Q. 114, 
A. 4), the root of merit is charity; and, while, 
as stated above (Q. 25, A. 1), charity consists 
in the love of God and our neighbor, the love 
of God is by itself more meritorious than the 
* Ad Dcnictr. dc Conipum'l C.n-di^ 


love of our neighbor, as stated above (Q. 27, 
A. 8). Wherefore that which pertains more 
directly to the love of God is generically more 
meritorious than that which pertains directly 
to the love of our neighbor for God's sake. 
X'ow the contemplative life pertains directly 
and immediately to the love of God ; for Au- 
gustine says (Dc Civ. Dei, .xix. 19) that the 
love of the Divine truth seeks a holy leisure, 
namely of the contemplative life, for it is that 
truth above all which the contemplative life 
seeks, as stated above (Q. 181, A. 4. ad 2), 
On the other hand, the active life is more 
directly concerned with the love of our neigh- 
bor, because it is busy about much serving 
(Luke X. 40). Wherefore the contemplative 
life is generically of greater merit than the 
active life. This is moreover asserted by 
Gregory (Horn, iii, in Ezech.): The contem- 
plative life surpasses in merit the active life, 
because the latter labors tinder the stress of 
present work, by reason of the necessity of 
assisting our neighbor, while the former with 
heartfelt relish has a foretaste of the coming 
rest, i.e. the contemplation of God. 

Nevertheless it may happen that one man 
merits more by the works of the active life 
than another by the works of the contempla- 
tive life. For instance through excess of Di- 
vine love a man may now and then suffer 
separation from the sweetness of Divine con- 
templation for the time being, that God’s will 
may be done and for His glory’s sake. Thus 
the Apostle says (Rom. ix. 3) : / wished myself 
to be an anathema from Christ, for my breth- 
ren; which words Chrysostom expounds as 
follows (De Compunct.* i. 7) : His mind was 
so steeped in the love of Christ that, although 
he desired above all to be with Christ, he 
despised even this, because thus he pleased 
Christ. 

Reply Obj. 1. External labor conduces to 
the increase of the accidental reward; but the 
increase of merit with regard to the essential 
reward consists chiefly in charity, whereof 
external labor borne for Christ’s sake is a 
sign. Yet a much more expressive sign thereof 
is shown when a man, renouncing whatsoever 
pertains to this life, delights to occupy him- 
self entirely with Divine contemplation. 

Reply Obj. 2. In the state of future happi- 
ness man has arrived at perfection, wherefore 
there is no room for advancement by merit; 
and if there were, the merit would be more 
efficacious by reason of the greater charity. 
But in the present life contemplation is not 
without some imperfection, and can always 
become more perfect ; wherefore it does not 
remove the idea of merit, but causes a yet 
greater merit on account of the practice of 
greater Divine charitv 
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Reply Ob'], 3. A sacrifice is rendered to 
God spiritually when something is offered to 
Him; and of all man’s goods, God specially 
accepts that of the human soul when it is 
offered to Him in sacrifice. How a man ought 
to offer to God, in the first place, his soul, 
according to Ecclus. xxx. 24, Have pity on thy 
own soul, pleasing God; in the second place, 
the souls of others, according to Apoc. xxii. 17, 
He that heareth, let him say: Come. And the 
more closely a man unites his own or another’s 
soul to God, the more acceptable is his sac- 
rifice to God ; wherefore it is more acceptable 
to God that one apply one’s own soul and the 
souls of others to contemplation than to ac- 
tion. Consequently the statement that no sac- 
rifice is more acceptable to God than zeal for 
souls, does not mean that the merit of the 
active life is preferable to the merit of the 
contemplative life, but that it is more meri- 
torious to offer to God one’s own soul and the 
souls of others, than any other external gifts. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether the Contemplative Life Is Hindered 
by the Active Life? 

JVe proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the con- 
templative life is hindered by the active life. 
For the contemplative life requires a certain 
stillness of mind, according to Ps. xlv. 11, Be 
still, and see that I am God; whereas the ac- 
tive life involves restlessness, according to 
Luke X. 41, Martha, Martha, thou art careful 
and troubled about many things. Therefore 
the active life hinders the contemplative. 

Obj. 2. Further, clearness of vision is a 
requisite for the contemplative life. Now ac- 
tive life is a hindrance to clear vision; for 
Gregory says (Horn, xiv, in Ezech.) that it 
is blear-eyed and fruitful, because the active 
life, being occupied with work, sees less. 
Therefore the active life hinders the contem- 
plative, 

Obj. 3. Further, one contrary hinders the 
other. Now the active and the contemplative 
life are apparently contrarj' to one another, 
since the active life is busy about many things, 
while the contemplative life attends to the 
contemplation of one ; wherefore they differ 
in opposition to one another. Therefore it 
would seem that the contemplative life is 
hindered by the active. 

On the contrary, Gregory says (Moral. 
vi. 37) : Those who wish to hold the fortress of 
contemplation, must first of all train in the 
camp of action. 

1 ansiver that. The active life may be con- 
sidered from two points of view. First, as 
regards the attention to and practice of ex- 


ternal works: and thus it is evident that the 
active life hinders the contemplative, in so 
far as it is impossible for one to be busy with 
external action and at the same time give 
oneself to Divine contemplation. Secondly, 
active life may be considered as quieting and 
directing the internal passions of the soul ; 
and from this point of view the active life is 
a help to the contemplative, since the latter 
is hindered by the inordinateness of the in- 
ternal passions. Hence Gregory says (loc. 
cit.) : Those who wish to hold the fortress of 
contemplation must first of all train in the 
camp of action. Thus after careful study they 
will learn whether they no longer wrong their 
neighbor, whether they bear with equanimity 
the wrongs their neighbors do to them, whether 
their soul is neither overcome with joy in the 
presence of temporal goods, nor cast down 
with too great a sorrow when those goods 
are withdrawn. In this way they will know 
when they withdraw within themselves , in 
order to explore spiritual things, whether they 
no longer carry with them the shadows of the 
things corporeal, or, if these follow them, 
whether they prudently drive them away. 
Hence the work of the active life conduces to 
the contemplative, by quelling the interior 
passions which give rise to the phantasms 
w'hereby contemplation is hindered. 

This suffices for the Replies to the Objec- 
tions ; for these arguments consider the occu- 
pation itself of external actions, and not the 
effect which is the quelling of the passions. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether the Active Life Precedes the Contemplative? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the active 
life does not precede the contemplative. For 
the contemplative life pertains directly to the 
love of God ; while the active life pertains to 
the love of our neighbor. Now the love of 
God precedes the love of our neighbor, since 
we love our neighbor for God’s sake. Seem- 
ingly therefore the contemplative life also 
precedes the active life. 

Obj, 2. Further, Gregory says (Horn, xiv, 
in Ezech.) : It should be observed that while 
a well-ordered life proceeds from action to 
contemplation, sometimes it is useful for the 
soul to him from the contemplative to the 
active life. Therefore the active life is not 
simply prior to the contemplative. 

Obj. 3. Further, it would seem that there 
is not necessarily any order between things 
that are suitable to different subjects. Now 
the active and the contemplative life are suit- 
able to different subjects; for Gregory says 
(Moral, vi. 37) : Often those who were able 
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to contemplate God so long as they were tin- 
disturbed have fallen 'when pressed with oc- 
cupation; and frequently they 'who might live 
ad'oantageously occupied with the scr'oice of 
their fellow-creatures are killed by the sword 
of their inaction. 

I ans'Loer that, A thing is said to precede in 
two wa\ s. First, with regard to its nature ; 
and in this way the contemplative life pre- 
cedes the active, inasmuch as it applies itself 
to things which precede and are better than 
others, wherefore it moves and directs the 
active life. For the higher reason which is 
assigned to contemplation is compared to the 
lower reason which is assigned to action, and 
the husband is compared to his wife, who 
should be ruled by her husband, as Augustine 
says (De Trin. xii. 3, 7, 12). 

Secondly, a thing precedes with regard to 
us, because it comes first in the order of gen- 
eration. In this way the active precedes the 
contemplative life, because it disposes one to 
it, as stated above (A. 1 ; Q. 181, A. I, ad 3) \ 
•and, in the order of generation, disposition 
precedes form, although the latter precedes 
simply and according to its nature. 

Reply Ob], 1. The contemplative life is 
directed to the love of God. not of any degree, 
but to that which is perfect ; whereas the ac- 
tive life is necessary for any degree of the 
love of our neighbor. Hence Gregory says 
(Horn, iii, in Ezech.): Without the contem- 
plative life it is possible to enter the heavenly 
kingdom, provided one omit not the good ac- 
tions we are able to do; but we cannot enter 
therein without the active life, if we neglect 
to do the good we can do. 

From this it is also evident that the active 
precedes the contemplative life, as that which 


is common to all precedes, in the order of 
generation, that which is proper to the perfect. 

Reply Obj. 2. Progress from the active to 
the contemplative life is according to the order 
of generation ; whereas the return from the 
contemplative life to the active is according 
to the order of direction, in so far as the ac- 
tive life is directed by the contemplative. 
Even thus habit is accjuired by acts, and by 
the acquired habit one acts yet more perfectly, 
as stated in Ethic, ii. 1. 

Reply Obj. 3. He that is prone to yield 
to his passions on account of his impulse to 
action is simply more apt for the active life 
by reason of his restless spirit. Hence Greg- 
ory says (Moral, vi, loc. cit.) that there be 
some so restless that 'when they are free from 
labor they labor all the more, because the 
more leisure they have for thought, the worse 
interior turmoil they have to bear. — -Others, 
on the contrary, have the mind naturally pure 
and restful, so that they are apt for contem- 
plation, and if they were to apply themselves 
wholly to action, this would be detrimental to 
them. Wherefore Gregory says (loc. cit., 
Moral, vi) that some arc so slothful of mind 
that if they chance to have any hard work to 
do they give 'way at the very outset. Yet, as 
he adds further on, often . . . love stimulates 
slothful souls to leork, and fear restrains souls 
that are disturbed in contemplation. Conse- 
quently those who are more adapted to the 
active life can prepare themselves for the con- 
templative by the practice of the active life; 
while none the less, those who are more 
adapted to the contemplative life can take 
upon themselves the works of the active life, 
so as to become yet more apt for contempla- 
tion. 


QUESTION 183 

Of Man's Various Duties and States in General 

(In Four Articles) 


We must next consider man’s various states 
and duties. We shall consider (1) man’s du- 
ties and states in general ; (2) the state of the 
perfect in particular. 

Under the first head there are four points of 
inquiry; (1) What constitutes a state among 
men? (2) Whether among men there should 
be various states and duties? (3) Of the di- 
versity of duties. (4) Of the diversity of 
states. 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether the Notion ot a State Denotes a Condition 
of Freedom or Servitiide? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 
Objection 1. It would seem that the notion 


of a state does not denote a condition of free- 
dom or servitude. For state takes its name 
from standing. Kow a person is said to stand 
on account of his being upright; and Gregory 
says (Moral, vii. 17): To fall by speaking 
harmful words is to forfeit entirely the state of 
righteousness. But a man acquires spiritual 
uprightness by submitting his will to God ; 
wherefore a gloss on Ps. xxxii. 1, Praise be- 
cometh the upright, says; The upright are 
those 'who direct their heart according to God’s 
will. Therefore it would seem that obedience 
to the Divine commandments suffices alone 
for the notion of a state. 

Obj. 2. Further, the word state seems to 
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denote immobility, according to 1 Cor. xv. 58, 
Be ye stcadjast (stabiles) and immovable; 
wherefore Gregory says (Horn, xxi, in Rzech.): 
The stone is foursquare, and is stable on all 
sides, if no disturbance ivill make it fall. Now 
it is virtue that enables us to act with immo- 
bility, according to Ethic, ii. 4. Therefore it 
would seem that a state is acquired by every 
virtuous action. 

Ob'j. 3. Further, the word stale seems to 
indicate height of a kind ; because to stand is 
to be raised upwards. Now one man is made 
higher than another by various duties ; and 
in like manner men are raised upwards in 
various ways by various grades and orders. 
Therefore the mere difference of grades, or- 
ders, or duties suffices for a difference of states. 

On the contrary, It is thus laid down in the 
Decretals (II, qu, vi, can. Si Quando) : When- 
ever anyone intervene in a cause where life 
or state is at stake he must do so, not by a 
proxy, but in his own person; and state here 
has reference to freedom or servitude. There- 
fore it would seem that nothing differentiates 
a man’s state, except that which refers to 
freedom or servitude. 

I answer that. State, properly speaking, de- 
notes a kind of position, whereby a thing is 
disposed with a certain immobility in a man- 
ner according with its nature. For it is natural 
to man that his head should be directed up- 
wards, his feet set firmly on the ground, and 
his other intermediate members disposed in 
becoming order ; and this is not the case if 
he lie down, sit, or recline, but only when he 
stands upright: nor again is he said to stand, 
if he move, but only when he is still. Hence 
it is again that even in human acts, a matter 
is said to have stability (statum) in reference 
to its own disposition in the point of a certain 
immobility or restfulness. Consequently mat- 
ters which easily change and are extrinsic to 
them do not constitute a state among men, for 
instance that a man be rich or poor, of high or 
low rank, and so forth. Wherefore in the civil 
law* (Lib. Cassius ff. de Senatoribus) it is said 
that if a man be removed from the senate, he is 
deprived of his dignity rather than of his 
state. But that alone seemingly pertains to 
a man’s state, which regards an obligation 
binding his person, in so far, to wit, as a man 
is his own master or subject to another, not 
indeed from any slight or unstable cause, but 
from one that is firmly established ; and this 
is something pertaining to the nature of free- 
dom or servitude. Therefore state properly 
regards freedom or servitude whether in spir- 
itual or in civil matters. 

Reply Obj. 1. Uprightness as such does 
not pertain to the notion of state, except in 
* Dig. I, IX. De Senatoribus. 


so far as it is connatural to man with the addi- 
tion of a certain restfulness. Hence other 
animals are said to stand without its being re- 
quired that they should be upright ; nor again 
are men said to stand, however upright their 
position be, unless they be still. 

Reply Obj. 2. Immobility does not suffice 
for the notion of state ; since even one who 
sits or lies down is still, and yet he is not said 
to stand. 

Reply Obj. 3. Duty implies relation to act; 
while grades denote an order of superiority 
and inferiority. But state requires immobility 
in that which regards a condition of the person 
himself. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether There Should Be Different Duties 
or States in the Church? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that there 
should not be different duties or states in the 
Church. For distinction is opposed to unity. 
Now the faithful of Christ are called to unity 
according to Jo. xvii. 21, 22: That they . . . 
may be one in Us ... as We also are one. 
Therefore there should not be a distinction 
of duties and states in the Church. 

Obj. 2. Further, nature does not employ 
many means where one suffices. But the work- 
ing of grace is much more orderly than the 
working of nature. Therefore it were more 
fitting for things pertaining to the operations 
of grace to be administered by the same per- 
sons, so that there would not be a distinction 
of duties and states in the Church. 

Obj. 3. Further, the good of the Church 
seemingly consists chiefly in peace, according 
to Ps. cxlvii. 3, Who hath placed peace in thy 
borders, and 2 Cor. xiii. 11, Have peace, and 
the God of peace . . . shall be with you. Now 
distinction is a hindrance to peace, for peace 
would seem to result from likeness, according 
to Ecclus. xiii. 19, Every beast loveth its like, 
while the Philosopher says (Polit. vii. 5) that 
a little difference causes dissension in a state. 
Therefore it would seem that there ought not 
to be a distinction of states and duties in the 
Church. 

On the contrary. It is written in praise of 
the Church (Ps. xliv. 10) that she is sur- 
rounded with variety: and a gloss on these 
words says that the Queen, namely the Church, 
is bedecked with the teaching of the apostles, 
the confession of martyrs, the purity of vir- 
gins, the sorrowings of penitents. 

I answer that, The difference of states and 
duties in the Church regards three things. In 
the first place it regards the perfection of the 
Church. For even as in the order of natural 
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things, perfection, which in God is simple 
and uniform, is not to be found in the created 
universe except in a multiform and manifold 
manner, so too, the fulness of grace, which is 
centered in Christ as head, flows forth to His 
members in various ways, for the perfecting 
of the body of the Church. This is the mean- 
ing of the Apostle's words (Eph. iv. 11, 12): 
He gave some apostles, and some prophets, 
and other some evangelists, and other some 
pastors and doctors for the perfecting of the 
saints. Secondly, it regards the need of those 
actions which are necessary in the Church. 
For a diversity of actions requires a diversity 
of men appoinlerl to them, in order that all 
things may be accomplished ■s\ithout delay or 
confusion ; and this is indicated by the Apostle 
(Rom. xii. 4_, 5), -di in one body lae have many 
members, but all the members have not the 
same office, so rcc being many are one body 
in Christ. Thirdly, this belongs to the dig- 
nity and beauty of the Church, which consist 
in a certain order ; wherefore it is written 
(3 Kings X. 4, 5) that udten the queen of Saba 
saw all the wisdom of Solomon . . . and the 
apartments of his servants, and the order of 
his ministers . . . she had no longer any spirit 
in her. Hence the .Apostle says (2 Tim. ii. 20) 
that in a great house there are not only vessels 
of gold and silver, but also of wood and of 
earth. 

Reply Obf. 1. The distinction of states and 
duties is not an obstacle to the unity of the 
Church, for this results from the unity of 
faith, charity, and mutual service, according 
to the saying of the Apostle (Eph. iv. 16) ; 
From whom the whole body being compacted, 
namely by faith, and fitly joined together, 
namely by charity, by what every joint sup- 
plieth, namely by one man serving another. 

Reply Obj. 2. Just as nature does not 
employ many means where one suffices, so 
neither does it confine itself to one where 
many are required, according to the saying of 
the Apostle (1 Cor. xii. 17), If the whole body 
were the eye, where would be the hearing? 
Hence there was need in the Church, which 
is Christ's body, for the members to be dif- 
ferentiated by various duties, states, and 
grades. 

Reply Obj. 3. Just as in the natural body 
the various members are held together in 
unity by the power of the quickening spirit, 
and are dissociated from one another as soon 
as that spirit departs, so too in the Church’s 
body the peace of the various members is 
preserved by the power of the Holy Spirit, 
Who quickens the body of the Church, as 
stated in Jo. vi. 64. Hence the Apostle says 
(Eph. iv. 3) ; Careful to keep the unity of the 
Spirit in the bond of peace. Now a man de- 
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parts from this unity of spirit when he seeks 
his own; just as in an earthly kingdom peace 
ceases when the citizens seek each man his 
own. Besides, the peace both of mind and of 
an earthly commonwealth is the better pre- 
served by a distinction of duties and states, 
since thereby the greater number have a share 
in public actions. Wherefore the Apostle says 
(1 Cor. .xii. 24, 25) that God hath tempered 
(the body) together that there might be no 
schism in the body, but the members might 
be mutually careful one for another. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether Duties Differ According to Their Actions? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that duties 
do not differ according to their actions. For 
there are infinite varieties of human acts both 
in spirituals and in temporals. Now there 
can be no certain distinction among things 
that are infinite in number. Therefore human 
duties cannot be differentiated according to 
a difference of acts. 

Obj. 2. Further, the active and the contem- 
plative life differ according to their acts, as 
stated above (Q. 179, A. 1). But the distinc- 
tion of duties seems to be other than the dis- 
tinction of lives. Therefore duties do not 
differ according to their acts. 

Obj. 3. Further, even ecclesiastical orders, 
states, and grades seemingly differ according 
to their acts. If, then, duties differ according 
to their acts it would seem that duties, grades, 
and states differ in the same way. Yet this 
is not true, since they are divided into their 
respective parts in different ways. Therefore 
duties do not differ according to their acts. 

On the contrary, Isidore says (Etym. vi. 
19) that officium (duty) takes its name from 
“efficere” { to effect), as though it were instead 
of “efficium,” by the change of one letter for 
the sake of the sound. But effecting pertains 
to action. Therefore duties differ according 
to their acts. 

I answer that. As stated above (A. 2), dif- 
ference among the members of the Church is 
directed to three things: perfection, action, 
and beauty; and according to these three we 
may distinguish a threefold distinction among 
the faithful. One, with regard to perfection, 
and thus we have the difference of states, in 
reference to which some persons are more 
perfect than others, — Another distinction re- 
gards action and this is the distinction of 
duties: for persons are said to have various 
duties when they are appointed to various 
actions. — .A third distinction regards the order 
of ecclesiastical beauty; and thus we distin- 
guish various grades according as in the same 
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state or duty one person is above another. 
Hence according to a variant text* it is writ- 
ten (Ps. xlvii. 4) : In her grades shall God be 
known. 

Reply Obj. 1. The material diversity of 
human acts is infinite. It is not thus that 
duties differ, but by their formal diversity 
which results from diverse species of acts, 
and in this way human acts are not infinite. 

Reply Ob'], 2. Life is predicated of a thing 
absolutely; wherefore diversity of lives results 
from a diversity of acts which are becoming 
to man considered in himself. But efficiency, 
whence we have the word office (as stated 
above), denotes action tending to something 
else according to Met. ix, text. 16.t Hence 
offices differ properly in respect of acts that 
are referred to other persons ; thus a teacher 
is said to have an office, and so is a judge, and 
so forth. Wherefore Isidore says (loc. cit.) 
that to have an office is to be officious, i.e. 
harmful to no one, but to be useful to all. 

Reply Obj. 3. Differences of state, offices 
and grades are taken from different things, as 
stated above (A. 1, ad 3). Yet these three 
things may concur in the same subject: thus 
when a person is appointed to a higher action, 
he attains thereby both office and grade, and 
sometimes, besides this, a state of perfection, 
on account of the sublimity of the act, as in 
the case of a bishop. The ecclesiastical orders 
are particularly distinct according to divine 
offices. For Isidore says (Etyni. vi) ; There 
are various kinds of offices ; but the foremost 
is that which relates to sacred and Divine 
things. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether the Difference of States Applies to Those 

Who Are Beginning, Progressing, or Perfect? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the dif- 
ference of states does not apply to those who 
are beginning, progressing, or perfect. For 
diverse genera have diverse species and dif- 
ferences.'^ Now this difference of beginning, 
progress, and perfection is applied to the de- 
grees of charity, as stated above (Q. 24, A. 9), 
where we were treating of charity. Therefore 
it would seem that the differences of states 
should not be assigned in this manner. 

Obj. 2. Further, as stated above (A. 1) 
State regards a condition of servitude or free- 
dom, which apparent!}^ has no connection with 
the aforesaid difference of beginning, progress, 
and perfection. Therefore it is unfitting to 
divide state in this way. 

Obj. 3. Further, the distinction of begin- 
ning, progress, and perfection seems to refer 

* The Sepluagint. t Ed. Did. viii. 8. t Aristotle, 


to more and less, and this seemingly implies 
the notion of grades. But the distinction of 
grades differs from that of states, as we have 
said above (AA. 2, 3). Therefore state is un- 
fittingly divided according to beginning, prog- 
ress, and perfection. 

On the contrary, Gregory says (Moral. 
xxiv. 11) ; There are three states of the con- 
verted, the beginning, the middle, and the per- 
fection ; and ( Horn, xv, in Ezech.) : Other is 
the beginning of virtue, other its progress, and 
other still its perfection. 

I answer that. As stated above (A. 1) state 
regards freedom or servitude. Now in spirit- 
ual things there is a twofold servitude and a 
twofold freedom: for there is the servitude 
of sin and the servitude of justice ; and there 
is likewise a twofold freedom, from sin, and 
from justice, as appears from the words of the 
Apostle (Rom. vi. 20, 22), When you were the 
servants of sin, you were free men to justice; 

. . . but now being made free from sin, you 
are . . . become servants to God. 

Now the servitude of sin or justice consists , 
in being inclined to evil by a habit of sin, 
or inclined to good by a habit of justice; and 
in like manner freedom from sin is not to b& 
overcome by the inclination to sin, and free- 
dom from justice is not to be held back from 
evil for the love of justice. Nevertheless, since 
man, by his natural reason, is inclined to jus- 
tice, while sin is contrary to natural reason, 
it follows that freedom from sin is true free- 
dom which is united to the servitude of justice, 
since they both incline man to that which is 
becoming to him. In like manner true servi- 
tude is the servitude of sin, which is connected 
with freedom from justice, because man is 
thereby hindered from attaining that which is 
proper to him. That a man become the serv- 
ant of justice or sin results from his efforts, 
as the Apostle declares (ibid., verse 16): To 
whom you yield yourselves servants to obey, 
his servants you are whom you obey, whether 
it be of sin unto death, or of obedience unto 
justice. Now in every human effort we can 
distinguish a beginning, a middle, and a term ; 
and consequently the state of spiritual servi- 
tude and freedom is differentiated according to 
these things, namely, the beginning, — to which 
pertains the state of beginners, — the middle, 
to which pertains the state of the proficient, 
— and the term, to which belongs the state of 
the perfect. 

Reply Obj. 1. Freedom from sin results 
from charity which is poured forth in our 
hearts by the Holy Ghost, Who is given to us 
(Rom. V. 5). Hence it is written (2 Cor. iii. 
17) : Where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is 
liberty. Wherefore the same division applies 
Categ. ii. 
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to charity as to the state of those -who enjoy freedom or servitude, as stated above (A. 1). 
spiritual freedom. Reply Obj. 3. As already observed (A. 3, 

Reply Obj. 2. ilen are said to be begin- ad 3), nothing hinders grade and state from 
ners, proficient, and perfect (so far as these concurring in the same subject. For even in 
terms indicate different states) , not in relation earthly affairs those who are free, not only 
to any occupation whatever, but in relation belong to a different state from those w'ho are 
to such occupations as pertain to spiritual in service, but are also of a different grade. 

QUESTION 184 

Of the State of Perfection in General 

(In Eight Articles) 

We must now consider those things that per- of God: Stand therefore having your loins girt 
tain to the state of perfection Avhereto the about luith truth, and having on the breast- 
other states are directed. For the considera- plate of justice . . . in all things taking the 
tion of offices in relation to other acts belongs shield of faith. Therefore the perfection of 
to the legislator ; and in relation to the sacred the Christian life consists not only in charity, 
ministry it comes under the consideration of but also in other virtues. 

Orders of Avhich we shall treat in the Third Obj. 3. Further, virtues like other habits, 
Part.”'-' are specified by their acts. Now it is written 

Concerning the state of the perfect, a three- (James i. 4) that patience hath a perfect work. 
fold consideration presents itself: (1) The Therefore seemingly the state of perfection 
state of perfection in general: (2) Things re- consists more specially in patience, 
lating to the perfection of bishops; (3) Things On the contrary, It is written (Col. iii. 14) : 
relating to the perfection of religious. Above all things have charity, which is the 

Under the first head there are eight points bond of perfection, because it binds, as it were, 
of inquiry: (1) Whether perfection bears all the other virtues together in perfect unity, 
any relation to charity? (2) Whether one / answer i/mt, A thing is said to be perfect 
can be perfect in this life? (3) Whether in so far as it attains its proper end, which 
the perfection of this life consists chiefly in is the ultimate perfection thereof. Now it is 
observing the counsels or the commandments? charity that unites us to God, Who is the last 
(4) Whether whoever is perfect is in the state end of the human mind, since he that abideth 
of perfection? (5) Whether especially prel- in charity abideth in God, and God in him 
ates and religious are in the state of perfec- (l Jo. iv. I6). Therefore the perfection of 
tion? (6) Whether all prelates are in the state the Christian life consists radically in char- 
of perfection? (7) Which is the more perfect, ity. 

the episcopal or the religious state? (8) The Reply Obj. 1. The perfection of the human 
comparison between religious and parish senses w'ould seem to consist chiefly in their 
priests and archdeacons. concurring together in the unity of truth. 

according to 1 Cor. i. 10, That you be perfect 
FIRST ARTICLE in the same mind (sensii), and in the same 

Whether the Perfection of the Christian Life judgment. Now this is effected by charity 
Consists Chiefly in Charity.' which operate.s consent in US men. Wherefore 

even the perfection of the senses consists radi- 
We proceed thus to the First Article: — cally in the perfection of charity. 

Objection 1. It would seem that the per- Reply Obj. 2. A man may be said to be 
fection of the Christian life does not consist perfect in two ways. First, simply : and this 
chiefly in charity. For the Apostle says (1 perfection regards that which belongs to a 
Cor. xiv. 20) : In malice be children, but in thing’s nature, for instance an animal may be 
sense be perfect. But charity regards not the said to be perfect when it lacks nothing in the 
senses but the affections. Therefore it would disposition of its members and in such things 
seem that the perfection of the Christian as are necessary for an animal’s life. Sec- 
life does not chiefly consist in charity. ondly, a thing is said to be perfect relatively : 

Obj. 2. Further, it is written (Eph. vi. 13) : and this perfection regards something con- 
Take unto you the armor of God, that you neded with the thing externally, such as white- 
way be able to resist in the evil day, and to ness or blacicness or something of the kind. 
stand in all things perfect ; and the text con- Now the Christian life coiwists chiefly in 
tinues (verses 14, 16), speaking of the armor charity whereby the soul is united to God; 

*Supi)i. Q. ,■54. wherefore it is written (1 Jo. iii. 14) ; He that 
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loveth not abideth in death. Hence the per- 
fection of the Christian life consists simply 
in charity, but in the other virtues relatively. 
And since that which is simply, is paramount 
and greatest in comparison with other things, 
it follows that the perfection of charity is 
paramount in relation to the perfection that 
regards the other virtues. 

Reply Ob], 3. Patience is stated to have a 
perfect work in relation to charity, in so far 
as it is an effect of the abundance of charity 
that a man bears hardships patiently, accord- 
ing to Rom. viii. 35. Who . . . shall separate 
us from the love oj Christ? Shall tribulation? 
or distress? etc. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether Any One Can Be Perfect in This Life? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that none can 
be perfect in this life. For the Apostle says 
(1 Cor. xiii. 10) : When that which is perfect 
is come, that which is in part shall be done 
away. Now in this life that which is in part 
is not done away ; for in this life faith and 
hope, which are in part, remain. Therefore 
none can be perfect in this life. 

Obj. 2. Further, The perfect is that which 
lacks nothing (Phys. iii. 6). Now there is no 
one in this life who lacks nothing; for it is 
written (James iii. 2) -. In many things we all 
offend; and (Ps. cxxxviii. 16) ; Thy eyes did 
see my imperfect being. Therefore none is 
perfect in this life. 

Obj. 3. Further, the perfection of the 
Christian life, as stated {.\. 1), relates to 
charity, which comprises the love of God and 
of our neighbor. Now, neither as to the love 
of God can one have perfect charity in this 
life, since according to Gregory ( Ho)n. xiv, 
in Ezech.) the furnace of love which begins 
to burn here, ivill burn more fiercely when we 
see Him Whom we love; nor as to the love 
of our neighbor, since in this life we cannot 
love all our neighbors actually, even though 
we love them habitually ; and habitual love 
is imperfect. Therefore it seems that no one 
can be perfect in this life. 

On the contrary, The Divine law does not 
prescribe the impossible. Yet it prescribes 
perfection according to IMatth. v. 48, Be you 
. . . perfect, as also your heavenly Father is 
perfect. Therefore seemingly one can be per- 
fect in this life. 

I answer that. As stated above (.A. 1), the 
perfection of the Christian life consists in 
charity. Now perfection implies a certain uni- 
versality because according to Phys. iii. 6, 
the perfect is that which lacks nothing. Hence 
we may consider a threefold perfection. One 


is absolute, and answers to a totality not only 
on the part of the lover, but also on the part 
of the object loved, so that God be loved as 
much as He is lovable. Such perfection as this 
is not possible to any creature, but is com- 
petent to God alone, in Whom good is wholly 
and essentially. 

Another perfection answers to an absolute 
totality on the part of the lover, so that the 
affective faculty always actually tends to God 
as much as it possibly can ; and such perfec- 
tion as this is not possible so long as we are 
on the way, but we shall have it in heaven. 

The third perfection answers to a totality 
neither on the part of the object served, nor 
on the part of the lover as regards his always 
actually tending to God, but on the part of 
the lover as regards the removal of obstacles 
tc the movement of love towards God, in 
which sense Augustine says ( QQ. LXXXIII, 
qu. 36) that carnal desire is the bane of char- 
ity ; to have no carnal desires is the perfec- 
tion of charity. Such perfection as this can 
be had in this life, and in two ways. First, 
by the removal from mans affections of all 
that is contrary to charity, such as mortal 
sin ; and there can be no charity apart from 
this perfection, wherefore it is necessary for 
salvation. Secondly, by the removal from 
man’s affections not only of whatever is con- 
trary to charity, but also of whatever hinders 
the mind’s affections from tending wholly to 
God. Charity is possible apart from this per- 
fection, for instance in those who are begin- 
ners and in those who are proficient. 

Reply Obj. 1. The .Apostle is speaking there 
of heavenly perfection which is not possible 
to those who are on the way. 

Reply Obj. 2. Those who are perfect in 
this life are said to offend in many things with 
regard to venial sins, which result from the 
weakness of the present life : and in this 
respect they have an imperfect being in com- 
parison with the perfection of heaven. 

Reply Obj. 3. .As the conditions of the pres- 
ent life do not allow of a man always tending 
actuall)^ to God, so neither does it allow of his 
tending actually to each individual neighbor; 
but it suffices for him to tend to all in common 
and collectively, and to each individual habit- 
ually and according to the preparedness ol 
his mind. Now in the lo\’e of our neighbor, 
as in the love of God we may observe a two- 
fold perfection; one witliout which charity is 
impossible, and consisting in one's having in 
one’s affections notln'ng that is contrary to 
the love of one's neighbor ; and another with- 
out which it is possible to have charity. The 
latter perfection may be considered in three 
ways. First, as to the extent of love, through 
a man loving not only his friends and ac- 
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quaintances but also strangers and even his 
enemies, for as Augustine says (Encliir. Ixxiii) 
this is a mark of the perfect children of God. 
— Secondly, as to the intensity of love, which 
is shown by the things which man despises 
for his neighbor’s sake, through his despising 
not only external goods for the sake of his 
neighbor, but also bodily hardship^ and even 
death, according to Jo. xv. 13, Greater love 
than this no man hath, that a man lay down 
his life for his friends. Thirdly, as to the 
effect of love, so that a man will surrender 
not only temporal but also spiritual goods 
and even himself, for his neighbor’s sake, ac- 
cording to the words of the Apostle (2 Cor. 
xii. 15), But / most gladly will spend and be 
spent ?nyself for your souls. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether, in This Life, Perfection Consists in the 
Observance of the Commandments or of the Counsels? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article :- — ■ 

Objection 1. It would seem that, in this 
life, perfection consists in the observance not 
of the commandments but of the counsels. 
For our Lord said (Matth. xix. 21) : If thoti 
wilt be perfect, go sell all (Vulg., — what) thou 
hast, and give to the poor . . . and come, fol- 
low Me. Now this is a counsel. Therefore 
perfection regards the counsels and not the 
precepts. 

Obj. 2. Further, all are bound to the ob- 
servance of the commandments, since this is 
necessary for salvation. Therefore, if the per- 
fection of the Christian life consists in ob- 
serving the commandments, it follows that 
perfection is necessary for salvation, and that 
all are bound thereto; and this is evidently 
false. 

Obj. 3. Further, the perfection of the Chris- 
tian life is gauged according to charity, as 
stated above (A. 1). Now the perfection of 
charity, seemingly, does not consist in the 
observance of the commandments, since the 
perfection of charity is preceded both by its 
increase and by its beginning, as Augustine 
says (Super Canonic. Joan., Tract, ix). But 
the beginning of charity cannot precede the 
observance of the commandments, since ac- 
cording to Jo. xiv. 23, 1 f any one love Me, 
he will keep My word. Therefore the perfec- 
tion of life regards not the commandments 
but the counsels. 

On the contrary, It is written (Deut. 
vi. S) ; Thou shall love the Lord thy God with 
thy whole heart, and (Lev. xix. 18) : Thou 
shall love thy neighbor (Vulg., — friend) as 
thyself; and these are the commandments of 
which our Lord said (iSIatth. xxii. 40) : On 
these two commandments dependeth the whole 


law and the prophets. Now the perfection 
of charity, in respect of which the Christian 
life is said to be perfect, consists in our loving 
God with our whole heart, and our neighbor 
as ourselves. Therefore it would seem that 
perfection consists in the observance of the 
precepts. 

I answer that , Perfection is said to consist 
in a thing in two ways: in one way, primarily 
and essentially ; in another, secondarily and 
accidentally. Primarily and essentially the 
perfection of the Christian life consists in 
charity, principally as to the love of God. 
secondarily as to the love of our neighbor, 
both of which are the matter of the chief 
commandments of the Divine law, as stated 
above. Now the love of God and of our neigh 
bor is not commanded according to a measure, 
so that what is in excess of the measure be a 
matter of counsel. This is evident from the 
very form of the commandment, pointing, as 
it does, to perfection, — for instance in the 
words. Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
thy whole heart : since the whole is the same 
as the perfect, according to the Philosopher 
(Phys. iii. 6), — and in the words, Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself, since every one 
loves himself most. The reason of this is that 
the end of the commandmeiit is charity, ac- 
cording to the Apostle (1 Tim. i. 5) : and the 
end is not subject to a measure, but only such 
things as are directed to the end, as the Phi- 
losopher observes (Polit. i. 3) ; thus a physi- 
cian does not measure the amount of his heal- 
ing, but how much medicine or diet he shall 
employ for the purpose of healing. Conse- 
quently it is evident that perfection consists 
essentially in the observance of the command- 
ments: wherefore Augustine says (De Perf. 
Justit. viii) : Ti^//y then should not this per- 
fection be prescribed to man, although no man 
has it in this life? 

Secondarily and instrumentally, however, 
perfection consists in the observance of the 
counsels, all of which, like the commandments, 
are directed to charity ; yet not in the same 
way. For the commandments, other than the 
precepts of charity, are directed to the re- 
moval of things contrary to charity, with 
which, namely, charity is incompatible, where- 
as the counsels are directed to the removal of 
things that hinder the act of charity, and yet 
are not contrary to charity, such as marriage, 
the occupation of wordly business, and so 
forth. Hence Augustine says (Enchir. exxi) : 
Whatever things God commands, for hista7ice, 
“Thou shalt tiot commit adultery,” and ivhat- 
ever are not commanded , yet suggested by a 
special counsel, for instance, “It is good for 
a man not to touch a woman,” arc then done 
aright when they are referred to the love of 
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God^ and of our neighbor for God’s sake, both 
in this world and in the world to come. Hence 
it is that in the Conferences of the Fathers 
(Coll, i, cap. vii) the abbot Moses says: Fast- 
ings, watchings, meditating on the Scriptures, 
penury and loss of all one’s wealth, these are 
not perfection but means to perfection, since 
not in them does the school of perfection find 
its end, but through them it achieves its end, 
and he had already said that we endeavor to 
ascend by these steps to the perfection of 
charity. 

Reply Ob']. 1. In this saying of our Lord 
something is indicated as being the way to 
perfection by the words^ Go, sell all thou hast, 
and give to the poor; and something else is 
added wherein perfection consists, when He 
said, And follow Me. Hence Jerome in his 
commentary on Matth. xix. 27, says that since 
it is not enough merely to leave, Peter added 
that which is perfect: “And have followed 
Thee” ; and Ambrose, commenting on Luke 
V. 27, Follow Me, says: He commands him to 
follow, not with steps of the body, but with 
devotion of the soul, which is the effect of 
charity. Wherefore it is evident from the very 
way of speaking that the counsels are means 
of attaining to perfection, since it is thus 
expressed: If thou wilt be perfect, go, sell, 
etc., as though He said: “By so doing thou 
shalt accomplish this end.” 

Reply Obj. 2. As Augustine says (De 
Perf. Justit. viii) the perfection of charity is 
prescribed to man in this life, because one 
runs not right unless one knows whither to 
run. And how shall W'e know this if no com- 
mandment declares it to us? And since that 
which is a matter of precept can be fulfilled 
variously, one does not break a commandment 
through not fulfilling it in the best way, but 
it is enough to fulfil it in any way whatever. 
Now the perfection of Divine love is a matter 
of precept for all without exception, so that 
even the perfection of heaven is not excepted 
from this precept, as Augustine says (loc. 
cit.),* and one escapes transgressing the pre- 
cept, in whatever measure one attains to the 
perfection of Divine love. The lowest degree 
of Divine love is to love nothing more than 
God, or contrary to God, or equally with God, 
and whoever fails from this degree of perfec- 
tion nowise fulfils the precept, There is an- 
other degree of the Divine love, which cannot 
be fulfilled so long as we are on the way, as 
stated above (A. 2), and it is evident that to 
fail from this is not to be a transgressor of 
the precept ; and in like manner one does not 
transgress the precept, if one does not attain 
to the intermediate degrees of perfection, pro- 
vided one attain to the lowest. 

* Cf. De Spir. et Lit., XXXVI. 


Reply Obj. 3. Just as man has a certain 
perfection of his nature as soon as he is born, 
which perfection belongs to the very essence 
of his species, while there is another perfec- 
tion which he acquires by growth, so again 
there is a perfection of charity which belongs 
to the very essence of charity, namely that 
man love God above all things, and love noth- 
ing contrary to God, while there is another 
perfection of charity even in this life, whereto 
a man attains by a kind of spiritual growth, 
for instance when a man refrains even from 
lawful things, in order more freely to give 
himself to the service of God. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether Whoever Is Perfect Is in the SFote 
of Perfection? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that whoever 
is perfect is in the state of perfection. For, 
as stated above (A. 3, ad 3), just as bodily 
perfection is reached by bodily growth, so 
spiritual perfection is acquired by spiritual 
growth. Now after bodily growth one is said to 
have reached the state of perfect age. There- 
fore seemingly also after spiritual growth, 
when one has already reached spiritual per- 
fection, one is in the state of perfection. 

Obj. 2. Further, according to Phys. v. 2, 
movement from one contrary to another has 
the same aspect as movement from less to 
more. Now when a man is changed from sin 
to grace, he is said to change his state, in so 
far as the state of sin differs from the state 
of grace. Therefore it would seem that in the 
same manner, when one progresses from a 
lesser to a greater grace, so as to reach the 
perfect degree, one is in the state of perfec- 
tion. 

Obj. 3. Further, a man acquires a state by 
being freed from servitude. But one is freed 
from the servitude of sin by charity, because 
charity cover elh all sins (Prov. x. 12). Now 
one is said to be perfect on account of charity, 
as stated above (A. 1). Therefore, seemingly, 
whoever has perfection, for this very reason 
has the state of perfection. 

On the contrary. Some are in the state of 
perfection, who are wholly lacking in charity 
and grace, for instance wdcked bishops or re- 
ligious. Therefore it would seem that on the 
other hand some have the perfection of life, 
who nevertheless have not the state of perfec- 
tion. 

I answer that. As stated above (Q. 183, 
A. 1), state properly regards a condition of 
freedom or servitude. Now spiritual freedom 
or servitude may be considered in man in 
two ways: first, with respect to his internal 
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actions ; secondly, with respect to his external 
actions. And since according to 1 Kings xvi. 
7, man seeth those thini^s that aj?pcar, but the 
Lord beholdcth the heart, it follows that with 
regard to man's internal disposition we con- 
sider his spiritual state in relation to the Di- 
vine judgment, while with regard to his ex- 
ternal actions we consider man's spiritual state 
in relation to the Church. It is in this latter 
sense that we are now speaking of states, 
namely in .so far as the Church derives a 
certain beauty from the variety of states.* 

Now it must be observed, that so far as men 
are concerned, in order that any one attain 
to a state of freedom or servitude there is 
required first of all an obligation or a release. 
For the mere fact of serving someone does not 
make a man a slave, since even the free serve, 
according to Gal. v. 13, By charity of the 
spirit serve one another: nor again does the 
mere fact of ceasing to serve make a man free, 
as in the case of a runaway slave : but prop- 
erly speaking a man is a slave if he be bound 
to serve, and a man is free if he be released 
from service. — Secondly, it is required that 
the aforesaid obligation be imposed with a 
certain solemnity: even as a certain solemnity 
is observed in other matters which among 
men obtain a settlement in perpetuity. 

Accordingly, properly .speaking, one is .said 
to be in the state of perfection, not through 
having the act of perfect love, but through 
binding himself in perpetuity and with a cer- 
tain solemnity to those things that pertain to 
perfection. [Moreover it happens that some 
persons bind themselves to that which they 
do not keep, and some fulfil that to which 
they have not bound themselves, as in the 
case of the two sons GMatth. xxi. 28, 30), one 
of whom when his father said : IFarh in my 
vineyard, answered: I will not, and afterwards 
... he went, while the other ansivcring said: 
1 go .. . and he went not. M^herefore nothing 
hinders some from being perfect without being 
in the state of perfection, and some in the 
state of perfection without being perfect. 

Reply Obj. 1. By bodily growth a man 
progresses in things pertaining to nature, 
wherefore he attains to the state of nature ; 
especially since what is according to nature 
is, in a way, unchangeable, \ inasmuch as na- 
ture is determinate to one thing. In like man- 
ner by inward spiritiml growth a man reaches 
the state of perfection in relation to the Di- 
vine judgment. But as regards the distinc- 
tions of ecclesiastical states, a man does not 
reach the state of perfection except by growth 
in respect of external actions. 

Reply Obj. 2. This argument also regards 
the interior state. Yet when a man passes 
* Cf. Q. 183 A. 2. i Ethic. V. 7. 


from sin to grace, he passes from servitude 
to freedom : and this does not result from a 
mere progress in grace, except when a man 
binds himself to things pertaining to grace. 

Reply Obj. 3. Again this argument con- 
siders the interior state. Nevertheless, al- 
though charity causes the change of condition 
from spiritual servitude to spiritual freedom, 
an increase of charity has not the same effect. 

FIFTH ARTICLE 

Whether Religious and Prelafes Are in 
rhe Sfote of Perfeefion? 

IFc proceed thus to the Fifth .Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that prelates 
and religious are not in the state of perfec- 
tion. For the state of perfection differs from 
the state of the beginners and the proficient. 
Now no class of men is specially assigned to 
the state of the proficient or of the beginners. 
Therefore it would seem that neither should 
any class of men be assigned to the state of 
perfection. 

Obj. 2. Further, the outward state should 
answer to the inward, else one is guilty of 
lying, which consists not only in false words, 
but also in deceitful deeds, according to Am- 
brose in one of his sermons (xxx. dc Tempore). 
Novi' there are many prelates and religious 
who have not the inward perfection of charity. 
Therefore, if all religious and prelates are in 
the state of perfection, it w'ould follow that 
all of them that are not perfect are in mortal 
sin, as deceivers and liars. 

Obj. 3. Further, as stated above (A. 1), 
perfection is measured according to charity. 
Now the most perfect charity would seem to 
be in the martyrs, according to Jo. xv. 13, 
Greater love than this no man hath, that a 
man lay down his life for his friends: and a 
gloss on Heb. xii. 4, For you have not yet re- 
sisted unto blood, says: In this life no love is 
more perfect than that to which the holy mar- 
tyrs attained, who strove against sin even unto 
blood. Therefore it would seem that the state 
of perfection should be ascribed to the mar- 
tyrs rather than to religious and bishops. 

On the contrary, Dionysius (Reel. Ilier. v.) 
ascribes perfection to bishops as being per- 
fecters, and (ibid, vi) to religious (whom he 
calls monks or ■DEodaeurai, i.e. servants of 
God) as being perfected. 

/ answer that. As stated above (A. 4), there 
is required for the state of perfection a per- 
petual obligation to things pertaining to per- 
fection, together with a certain solemnity. 
Now both these conditions are competent to 
religious and bishops. For religious bind them- 
selves by vow to refrain from worldly affairs, 
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which they might lawfully use, in order more 
freely to give themselves to God, wherein con- 
sists the perfection of the present life. Hence 
Dionysius says (Ecd. Hier. vi), speaking of 
religious; Some call them ■flEgdjtEircai., i.e. serv- 
ants, on account of their rendering pure serv- 
ice and homage to God; others call them 
[Awaxoi,* on account of the indivisible and 
single-minded life which by their being 
wrapped in, i.e. contemplating, indivisible 
things, unites them in a Godlike union and a 
perfection beloved of God.\ iMoreover, the 
obligation in both cases is undertaken with 
a certain solemnity of profession and conse- 
cration; wherefore Dionysius adds (ibid.): 
Hence the holy legislation in bestowing per- 
fect grace on them accords them a hallowing 
invocation. 

In like manner bishops bind themselves to 
things pertaining to perfection when they take 
up the pastoral duty, to which it belongs that 
a shepherd lay down his life for his sheep, 
according to Jo. x. IS. Wherefore the Apostle 
says (1 Tim. vi. 12) ; Thou . . . hast confessed 
a good confession before many witnesses, that 
is to say, when he was ordained, as a gloss 
says on this passage. Again, a certain solem- 
nity of consecration is employed together with 
the aforesaid profession, according to 2 Tim. 
i. 6: Stir up the grace of God which is in thee 
by the imposition of my hands, which the 
gloss ascribes to the grace of the episcopate. 
And Dionysius says (Eccl. Hier. v) that when 
the high priest, i.e. the bishop, is ordained, he 
receives on his head the most holy imposition 
of the sacred oracles, whereby it is signified 
that he is a participator in the whole and en- 
tire hierarchical power, and that not only is 
he the enlightener in all things pertaining to 
his holy discourses and actions, but that he 
also confers this on others. 

Reply Obj. 1. Beginning and increase are 
sought not for their own sake, but for the 
sake of perfection ; hence it is only to the 
state of perfection that some are admitted 
under certain obligations and with solemnity. 

Reply Obj. 2. Those who enter the state 
of perfection do not profess to be perfect, but 
to tend to perfection. Hence the Apostle says 
(Phil. iii. 12) : Not as though I had already 
attained, or were already perfect; but I fol- 
low after, if I may by any means apprehend: 
and afterwards (verse 15): Let us therefore 
as many as are perfect, be thus minded. Hence 
a man who takes up the state of perfection is 
not guilty of lying or deceit through not being 
perfect, but through withdrawing his mind 
from the intention of reaching perfection. 

Reply Obj. 3. Martyrdom is the most per- 
fect act of charity. But an act of perfection 
*i.e., solitaries; whence the English word monk. 


does not suffice to make the state of perfec- 
tion, as stated above (A. 4). 

SIXTH ARTICLE 

Whether All Ecclesiastical Prelates Are in 
the State of Perfection? 

IVe proceed thus to the Sixth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that all ecclesi- 
astical prelates are in a state of perfection. 
For Jerome commenting on Tit. i. 5, Ordain 
... in every city, etc., says: Formerly priest 
was the same as bishop, and afterwards he 
adds: Just as priests know that by the custom 
of the Church they are subject to the one who 
is placed over them, so too, bishops should 
recognize that, by custom rather than by the 
very ordinance of our Lord, they are above the 
priests, and are together the rightful governors 
of the Church. Now bishops are in the state 
of perfection. Therefore those priests also are 
who have the cure of souls. 

Obj. 2. Further, just as bishops together 
with their consecration receive the cure of 
souls, so also do parish priests and arch- 
deacons, of whom a gloss on Acts vi. 3, Breth- 
ren, look ye out . . . seven men of good repu- 
tation, says: The apostles decided here to 
appoint throughout the Church seven deacons, 
who were to be of a higher degree, and as it 
were the supports of that which is nearest to 
the altar. Therefore it would seem that these 
also are in the state of perfection. 

Obj. 3. Further, just as bishops are bound 
to lay down their life for their sheep, so too 
are parish priests and archdeacons. But this 
belongs to the perfection of charity, as stated 
above 2, ad 3). Therefore it would seem 
that parish priests and archdeacons also are 
in the state of perfection. 

On the contrary, Dionysius says (Eccl. 
Hier. v) : The order of pontiffs is consum- 
mative and perfecting, that of the priests is 
illuminative and light-giving, that of the min- 
isters is cleansing and discretive. Hence it is 
evident that perfection is ascribed to bishops 
only. 

/ answer that. In priests and deacons having 
cure of souls two things may be considered, 
namely their order and their cure. Their or- 
der is directed to some act in the Divine of- 
fices. Wherefore it has been stated above 
(Q. 183, A. 3, ad 3) that the distinction of 
orders is comprised under the distinction of 
offices. Hence by receiving a certain order a 
man receives the power of exercising certain 
sacred acts, but he is not bound on this ac- 
count to things pertaining to perfection, ex- 
cept in so far as in the Western Church the 
receiving of a sacred order includes the taking 
* Cf Q. 180 A. 6 
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of a vow of continence, which is one of the 
things pertaining to perfection, as we shall 
state further on (Q. 1S6, A. 4). Therefore it 
is clear that from the fact that a man receives 
a sacred order a man is not placed simply in 
the state of perfection, although inward per- 
fection is required in order that one exercise 
such acts worthily. 

In like manner, neither are they placed in 
the state of perfection on the part of the cure 
which they take upon themselves. For they 
are not bound by this verj- fact under the ob- 
ligation of a perpetual vow to retain the cure 
of souls ; but they can surrender it. — either 
by entering religion, even without their bish- 
op’s permission (cf. Decret. xix, c[u. 2. can. 
Dike sunt I , — or again an archdeacon may 
with his bishop’s permission resign his arch- 
deaconry or parish, and accept a simple preb- 
end without' cure, which would be nowise 
lawful, if he were in the state of perfection; 
for no man putting his hand to the plough 
and looking hack is fit jor the kingdom of God 
(Luke ix. 62). On the other hand bishops, 
since they are in the state of perfection, can- 
not abandon the episcopal cure, save by the 
authority of the Sovereign Pontiff (to whom 
alone it belongs also to dispense from per- 
petual vows), and this for certain causes, as 
we shall state further on (Q. 185, .A. 4). 
Wherefore it is manifest that not all prelates 
are in the state of perfection, but only bishop.'. 

Reply Obj. 1. We may speak of priest and 
bishop in two ways. First, with re.gard to the 
name : and thus formerly bishops and priests 
were not distinct. For bishops are so called 
because they ivalch over others, as Augustine 
observes (De Civ. Dei, xix. 19); while the 
priests according to the Greek are elders.’^ 
Hence the .Apostle e.mploys the term priests 
in reference to both, when he says (! Tim. 
V. 17) : Let the priests that rule voell be es- 
teemed worthy of double honor; and again 
he uses the term bishops in the same way, 
wherefore addressing the priests of the Church 
of Ephesus he says (.Acts xx. 28) : Take heed 
to yourselves and to the whole flock, wherein 
the Holy Ghost hath placed you bishops, to 
rule the church of God. 

But as regards the thing signified by these 
terms, there was always a difference between 
them, even at the time of the apostles. This 
is clear on the authority of Dionysius (Ecct. 
Hier. v), and of a gloss on Luke x. 1, After 
these things the Lord appointed, etc., which 
says; Just as the apostles were made bishops, 
so the seventy-two disciples were made priests 
of the second order. Sub.sequently, however, 
in order to avoid schism, it became necessary 


to distinguish even the terms, by calling the 
higher ones bishops and the lower ones priests. 
But to assert that priests nowise differ from 
bishops is reckoned by .Augu.stine among he- 
retical doctrines (De Hxres. liii), where he 
says that the -Arians maintained that no dis- 
tinction existed betioeen a priest and a bishop. 

Reply Obj. 2. Bishops have the chief cure 
of the sheep of their diocese, while parish 
priests and archdeacons exercise an inferior 
ministry under the bishops. Hence a gloss on 
] Cor. xii. 28, to one, helps, to another, gov- 
ernments,^ says: Helps, namely assistants to 
those who arc in authority, as Titus svas to 
the Apostle, or as archdeacons to the bishop ; 
governments, namely persons of lesser author- 
ity, such as priests who have to instruct the 
people: and Dionysius says (Eccl. Hier. v) 
that just as we see the whole hierarchy culmi- 
nating in Jesus, so each office culminates in its 
respective godlike hierarch or bishop. .Also it 
is said (XVI, qu. i, can. Cunctis): Priests and 
deacons must all take care not to do anything 
without their bishop’s permission. Wherefore 
it is evident that they stand in relation to 
their bishop as wardens or mayors to the king ; 
and for this reason, just as in earthly govern- 
ments the king alone receives a solemn bless- 
ing, while others are appointed by simple com- 
mission. so too in the Church the episcopal 
cure is conferred with the solemnity of conse- 
cration. while the archdeacon or parish prie.st 
receives his cure by simple appointment ; al- 
though they are consecrated by receiving or- 
ders before having a cure. 

Reply Obj. 3. .As parish priests and arch- 
deacons have not the chief cure, but a certain 
ministry as committed to them by the bishop, 
so the pastoral office does not belong to them 
in chief, nor are they bound to lay down their 
life for the sheep, except in so far as they have 
a share in their cure. Hence we should say 
that they have an office pertaining to perfec- 
tion rather than that they attain the state 
of perfection. 

SEVENTH ARTICLE 

Whether the Religious State Is More Perfect 
Than That of Prelates? 

We proceed thus to the Seventh Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the re- 
ligious state is more perfect than that of prel- 
ates. For our Lord said (Alatth. xix, 21) : 
If thou wilt be perfect, go and sell all (Vulg., 
— what) thou hast, and give to the poor ; and 
religious do this. But bishops are not bound 
to do so; for it is said (XII, qu. i, can, Epis- 
copi dc rebus) : Bishops, if they wish, may 


* Referring to the Greek fcrttay.oniog and .TOEaGuxEpog: from which the English bishop and priest are derived, 
i Vulg ., — God hath set some in the church . . . helps, governments, etc. 
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bequeath to their heirs their personal or ac- 
quired property, and whatever belongs to them 
personally. Therefore religious are in a more 
perfect state than bishops. 

Obj. 2. Further, perfection consists more 
especially in the love of God than in the love 
of our neighbor. Now the religious state is 
directly ordered to the love of God, wherefore 
it takes its name from service and homage to 
God, as Dionysius says (Eccl. Hier. vi) ;* 
whereas the bishop’s state would seem to be 
ordered to the love of our neighbor, of whose 
cure he is the warden, and from this he takes 
his name, as Augustine observes ( De Civ. Dei, 
xix. 19). Therefore it would seem that the 
religious state is more perfect than that of 
bishops. 

Obj. 3. Further, the religious state is di- 
rected to the contemplative life, which is more 
excellent than the active life to which the 
episcopal state is directed. For Gregory says 
(Pastor, i. 7) that Isaias wishing to be oj 
profit to his neighbor by means of the active 
life desired the office of preaching, whereas 
Jeremias, ivho was fain to hold fast to the love 
of his Creator, exclaimed against being sent 
to preach. Therefore it would seem that the 
religious state is more perfect than the epis- 
copal state. 

On the contrary. It is not lawful for any- 
one to pass from a more excellent to a less 
excellent state ; for this would be to look 
back.f Yet a man may pass from the religious 
to the episcopal state, for it is said (XVIII, 
qu. i, can. Statutiim) that the holy ordination 
makes a monk to be a bishop. Therefore the 
episcopal state is more perfect than the re- 
ligious. 

I answer that, As Augustine says ( Gen. ad 
Lit. xii. 16), the agent is ever more excellent 
than the patient. Now in the genus of per- 
fection according to Dionysius ( Eccl. Hicr. 
v, vi), bishops are in the position of per feelers, 
whereas religious are in the position of being 
perfected; the former of which pertains to 
action, and the latter to passion. Whence it 
is evident that the state of perfection is more 
excellent in bishops than in religious. 

Reply Obj. 1. Renunciation of one’s pos- 
sessions may be considered in two ways. First, 
as being actual ; and thus it is not essential, 
but a means, to perfection, as stated above 
(A. 3). Hence nothing hinders the state of 
perfection from being without renunciation of 
one’s possessions, and the same applies to 
other outward practices. Secondly, it may be 
considered in relation to one’s preparedness, 
in the sense of being prepared to renounce or 
give away all: and this belongs directly to 
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perfection. Hence Augustine says (De QQ. 
Evang. ii, qu. 11): Our Lord shows that the 
children oj wisdom understand righteousness 
to consist neither in eating nor in abstaining, 
but in bearing want patiently. Wherefore the 
Apostle says (Phil. iv. 12) : I know . . . both 
to abound and to suffer need. Now bishops 
e.specially are bound to despise all things for 
the honor of God and the spiritual welfare of 
their flock, when it is necessary for them to 
do so, either by giving to the poor of their 
flock, or by suffering with joy the being 
stripped oj their own goods.% 

Reply Obj. 2. That bishops are busy about 
things pertaining to the love of their neighbor, 
arises out of the abundance of their love of 
God. Hence our Lord asked Peter first of all 
w'hether he loved Him, and afterwards com- 
mitted the care of His flock to him. And 
Gregory says (Pastor, i. 5): If the pastoral 
care is a proof of love, he who refuses to feed 
God’s flock, though having the means to do 
so, is convicted oj not loving the supreme 
Pastor. And it is a sign of greater love if a 
man devotes himself to others for his friend’s 
sake, than if he be willing only to serve his 
friend, 

Reply Obj. 3. As Gregory says (Pastor. 
ii. 1), c prelate should be foremost in action, 
and more tiplifted than others in contempla- 
tion, because it is incumbent on him to con- 
template, not only for his own sake, but also 
for the purpose of instructing others. Hence 
Gregory applies (Horn, v, in Ezech.) the words 
of Ps. cxliv. 7, They shall publish the memory 
. . . of Thy sweetness, to perfect men return- 
ing after their contemplation. 

EIGHTH ARTICLE 

Whether Parish Priests and Archdeacons 
Are More Perfect Than Religious? 

We proceed thus to the Eighth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that also parish 
priests and archdeacons are more perfect than 
religious. For Chrysostom says in his Dia- 
logue (De Sacerdot. vi) : Take for example a 
monk, such as Elias, if 1 may exaggerate some- 
what, he is not to be compared with one who, 
cast among the people and compelled to carry 
the sins of many, remains firm and strong. 
A little further on he says: If 1 were given the 
choice, where icoidd I prefer to please, in the 
priestly office, or in the monastic solitude, 
without hesitation I should choose the former^ 
Again in the same book (ch. 5) he says: If 
you compare the toils of this project, namely 
of the monastic life, with a well-employed 
priesthood, you will find them as far distant 


Quoted above A. 5. t Cf. Luke ix. 62. f Cf. Heb. x. 34. 
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jrom one another as a common citizen is from 
a king. Therefore it would seem that priests 
who have the cure of souls are more perfect 
than religious. 

Ob). 2. Further. Augustine says (ad Valc- 
rium, Ep. xxi) : Let thy religious prudence 
observe that in this life, and especially at 
these times, there is nothing so difficult, so 
onerous, so perilous as the office of bishop, 
priest, or deacon ; while in God’s sight there 
is no greater blessing, if one engage in the 
fight as ordcicd by our Commander-in-chief. 
Therefore religious are not more perfect than 
priests or deacons. 

Obj. 3. Further. Augustine says (Ep. lx, 
ad Aurel.) : It would be most regrettable, were 
we to exalt monks to such a disastrous degree 
of pride, and deem the clergy deserving of 
such a grievous insult, as to assert that “a bad 
monk is a good clerk,’’ since sometimes even 
a good monk makes a bad clerk. And a little 
before this he says that God's servants, i.e. 
monks, must not be allowed to think that they 
may easily be chosen for something better, 
namely the clerical state, if they should be- 
come worse thereby, namely by leaving the 
monastic state. Therefore it would seem that 
those who are in the clerical state are more 
perfect than religious. 

Ob). 4. Further, it is not lawful to pass 
from a more perfect to a less perfect state. 
Yet it is lawful to pass from the monastic 
state to a priestly office with a cure attached, 
as appears (XVI. qu. i, can. Si qitis monachus) 
from a decree of Pope Gelasius, who says: 
If there be a monk, who by the merit of his 
exemplary life is worthy of the priesthood, 
and the abbot under whose authority he 
fights for Christ his King, ask that he 
be made a priest, the bishop shall take 
him and ordain him in such place as he .shall 
choose fitting. And Jerome says (Ad Rustic. 
Monach., Ep. exxv) : In the monastery so live 
as to deserve to be a clerk. Therefore parish 
priests and archdeacons are more perfect than 
religious. 

Obj. 5. Further, bishops are in a more per- 
fect state than religious, as shown above 
(A. 7). But parish priests and archdeacons, 
through having cure of souls, are more like 
bishops than religious are. Therefore they are 
more perfect. 

Obj. 6. Further, virtue is concerned -with 
the difficult and the good (Ethic, ii. 3). Now 
it is more difficult to lead a good life in the 
office of parish priest or archdeacon than in 
the religious state. Therefore parish priests 
and archdeacons have more perfect virtue than 
religious. 

On the contrary. It is stated (XIX, qu. ii, 


cap. Dike): If a man while governing the 
people in his church under the bishop and 
leading a secular life is inspired by the Holy 
Ghost to desire to ivork out his salvation in a 
monastery or under some canonical rule, since 
he is led by a private law, there is no reason 
why he should be constrained by a public law. 
Now a man is not led by the law of the Holy 
Ghost, which is here called a private law, ex- 
cept to something more perfect. Therefore it 
would seem that religious are more perfect 
than archdeacons or parish priests. 

/ answer that. When we compare things in 
the point of supereminence, we look not at 
that in which they agree, but at that wherein 
they' differ. Now in parish priests and arch- 
deacons three things may be considered, their 
state, their order, and their office. It belongs 
to their state that they are seculars, to their 
order that they' are priests or deacons, to their 
office that they have the cure of souls com- 
mitted to them. 

Accordingly, if we compare these with one 
who is a religious by state, a deacon or priest 
by order, having the cure of souls by office, 
as many' monks and canons regular have, this 
one will excel in the first point, and in the 
other points he will be equal. — But if the lat- 
ter differ from the former in state and office, 
but agree in order, such as religious priests 
and deacons not having the cure of souls, it 
is evident that the latter will be more excel- 
lent than the former in state, less excellent 
in office, and equal in order. 

We must therefore consider which is the 
greater, preminence of state or of office: and 
here, seemingly, we should take note of two 
things, goodness and difficulty. Accordingly, 
if we make the comparison with a view to 
goodness, the religious state surpasses the 
office of parish priest or archdeacon, because 
a religious pledges his whole life to the quest 
of perfection, whereas the parish prie‘;t or 
archdeacon does not pledge his whole life to 
the cure of souls, as a bishop does, nor is it 
competent to him, as it is to a bishop, to 
exercise the cure of souls in chief, but only 
in certain particulars regarding the cure of 
souls committed to his charge, as stated above 
(A. 6. ad 2). Wherefore the comparison of 
their religious state with their office is like 
the comparisons of the universal with the 
particular, and of a holocaust with a sacrifice 
which is less than a holocaust according to 
Gregory (Horn, xx, in Esech.). Hence it is 
said (XIX, qu, i, can. Clerici qui mona- 
chorum.) : Clerics who wish to take the monas- 
tic vows through being desirous of a better life 
must be allowed by their bishops the free 
entrance into the monastery . 

This comparison, however, must be con- 
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sidered as regarding the genus of the deed; 
for as regards the charity of the doer it hap- 
pens sometimes that a deed which is of less 
account in its genus is of greater merit if it 
be done out of greater charity. 

On the other hand, if we consider the diffi- 
culty of leading a good life in religion, and in 
the office of one having the cure of souls, in 
this way it is more difficult to lead a good life 
together with the exercise of the cure of souls, 
on account of outward dangers: although the 
religious life is more difficult as regards the 
genus of the deed, by reason of the strictness 
of religious observance. If, however, the re- 
ligious is also without orders, as in the case 
of religious lay brethren, then it is evident 
that the pre-eminence of order excels in the 
point of dignity, since by holy orders a man 
is appointed to the most august ministry of 
serving Christ Himself in the sacrament of 
the altar. For this requires a greater inward 
holiness than that which is requisite for the 
religious state, since as Dionysius says (Ec- 
cles. Hier. vi) the monastic order must follow 
the priestly orders, and ascend to Divine things 
in hnitation of them. Hence, other things 
being equal, a cleric who is in holy orders, 
sins more grievously if he do something con- 
trary to holiness than a religious who is not 
in holy orders: although a religious who is 
not in orders is bound to regular observance 
to which persons in holy orders are not bound. 

Reply Ob). 1. We might answer briefly 
these quotations from Chrysostom by saying 
that he speaks not of a priest of lesser order 
who has the cure of souls, but of a bishop, 
who is called a high-priest ; and this agrees 
with the purpose of that book wherein he con- 
soles himself and Basil in that they were 
chosen to be bishops. We may, however, pass 
this over and reply that he speaks in view of 
the difficulty. For he had already said: When 
the pilot is surrounded by the stormy sea and 
is able to bring the ship safely out of the tem- 
pest, then he deserves to be acknoivledged by 
all as a perfect pilot ; and afterwards he con- 
cludes, as quoted, with regard to the monk, 
who is not to be compared with one who, cast 
among the people, . . . remains firm; and he 
gives the reason why, because both in the calm 
and in the storm he piloted himself to safety. 
This proves nothing more than that the state 
of one who has the cure of souls is fraught 
with more danger than the monastic state; 
and to keep oneself innocent in face of a 
greater peril is proof of greater virtue. On 
the other hand, it also indicates greatness of 
virtue if a man avoid dangers by entering re- 
ligion ; hence he does not say that he would 
prefer the priestly office to the monastic soli- 
tude, but that he would rather please in the 


former than in the latter, since this is a proof 
of greater virtue. 

Reply Ob). 2. This passage quoted from 
Augustine also clearly refers to the question 
of difficulty which proves the greatness of 
virtue in those who lead a good life, as stated 
above (ad 1). 

Reply Oh). 3. Augustine there compares 
monks with clerics as regards the pre-emi- 
nence of order, not as regards the distinction 
between religious and secular life. 

Reply Ob). 4. Those who are taken from 
the religious state to receive the cure of souls, 
being already in sacred orders, attain to some- 
thing they had not hitherto, namely the office 
of the cure, yet they do not put aside what 
they had already. For it is said in the De- 
cretals (XVI, qu. i, can. De Monachis) : With 
regard to those monks who after long resi- 
dence in a monastery attain to the order of 
clerics, we bid them not to lay aside their 
former purpose. 

On the other hand, parish priests and arch- 
deacons, when they enter religion, resign their 
cure, in order to enter the state of perfection. 
This very fact shows the excellence of the 
religious life. When religious who are not in 
orders are admitted to the clerical state and 
to the sacred orders, they are clearly promoted 
to something better, as stated : this is indi- 
cated by the very way in which Jerome ex- 
presses himself : So live hi the monastery as 
to deserve to be a clerk. 

Reply Ob). 5. Parish priests and arch- 
deacons are more like bishops than religious 
are, in a certain respect, namely as regards 
the cure of souls which they have subordi- 
nately; but as regards the obligation in per- 
petuity, religious are more like a bishop, as 
appears from what we have said above (AA. 
5, 6). 

Reply Ob). 6. The difficulty that arises 
from the arduousness of the deed adds to the 
perfection of virtue ; but the difficulty that 
results from outward obstacles sometimes less- 
ens the perfection of virtue, — for instance, 
when a man loves not virtue so much as to 
wish to avoid the obstacles to virtue, ac- 
cording to the saying of the Apostle ( 1 Cor. 
ix. 25), Everyone that stiivcth for the mastery 
refraineth himself from all things: — and some- 
times it is a sign of perfect virtue, — for in- 
stance, when a man forsakes not virtue, al- 
though he is hindered in the practice of virtue 
unawares or by some unavoidable cause. In 
the religious state there is greater difficulty 
arising from the arduousness of deeds ; where- 
as for those who in any way at all live in the 
world, there is greater difficulty resulting from 
obstacles to virtue, which obstacles the re- 
ligious has had the foresight to avoid. 
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QUESTION 185 

Of Things Pertaining to the Episcopal State 

f/n Eight Articles) 


We must now consider things pertaining to 
the episcopal state. Under this head there are 
eight points of inquiry: (1) Whether it is 
lawful to desire the office of a bishop? 
(2) Whether it is lawful to refuse the office 
of bishop definitively? (3) Whether the bet- 
ter man should be chosen for the episcopal 
office? (4) Whether a bishop may pass over 
to the religious state? (5) Whether he may 
lawfully abandon his subjects in a bodily man- 
ner? (6) Whether he can have anything of 
his own? (7) Whether he sins mortally by 
not distributing ecclesiastical goods to the 
poor? (8) Whether religious who are ap- 
pointed to the episcopal office are bound to 
religious observances? 


FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether it Is Lawful to Desire the Office 
of a Bishop? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that it is lawful 
to desire the office of a bishop. For the 
Apostle says ( 1 Tim. iii. 1) •. He that desires 
(Vulg., — // a man desire) the office of a bishop, 
he desireth a good work. Now it is lawful and 
praiseworthy to desire a good work. There- 
fore it is even praiseworthy to desire the of- 
fice of a bishop. 

Obj. 2. Further, the episcopal state is more 
perfect than the religious, as we have said 
above (Q. 184, A. 7). But it is praiseworthy 
to desire to enter the religious state. There- 
fore it is also praiseworthy to desire promo- 
tion to the episcopal state. 

Obj. 3. Further, it is written (Prov. xi. 
26) : He that hideth up corn shall be cursed 
among the people; but a blessing upon the 
head of them that sell. Now a man who is 
apt, both in manner of life and by knowledge, 
for the episcopal office, would seem to hide 
up the spiritual corn, if he shun the episcopal 
state, whereas by accepting the episcopal of- 
fice he enters the state of a dispenser of spir- 
itual corn. Therefore it would seem praise- 
worthy to desire the office of a bishop, and 
blameworthy to refuse it. 

Obj. 4. Further, the deeds of the saints 
related in Holy Writ are set before us as an 
example, according to Rom. xv. 4, What things 
soever were written, were written for our 
learning. Now we read (Isa. vi. 8) that Isaias 


offered himself for the office of preacher, 
which belongs chiefly to bishops. Therefore 
it would seem praiseworthy to desire the of- 
fice of a bishop. 

On the contrary, Augustine says (De 
Civ. Dei, xix. 19) : The higher place, ivithout 
which the people cannot be ruled, though it 
be filled becomingly, is unbecomingly desired. 

I ansioer that. Three things may be con- 
sidered in the episcopal office. One is princi- 
pal and final, namely the bishop’s work, 
whereby the good of our neighbor is intended, 
according to Jo. xxi. 17, Feed My sheep. An- 
other thing is the height of degree, for a 
bishop is placed above others, according to 
hlatth. xxiv. 45, A faithful and a wise servant, 
whom his lord hath appointed over his family. 
The third is something resulting from these, 
namely reverence, honor, and a sufficiency of 
temporalities, according to 1 Tim. v. 17. Let 
the priests that rule well be. esteemed worthy 
of double honor. Accordingly, to desire the 
episcopal office on account of these incidental 
goods is manifestly unlawful, and pertains to 
covetousness or ambition. Wherefore our Lord 
said against the Pharisees (hlatth. .x.xiii. 6, 7) : 
They love the first places at feasts, and the 
first chairs in the synagogues, and salutations 
in the market-place, and to be called by men, 
Rabbi. .W regards the second, namely the 
height of degree, it is presumptuous to desire 
the episcopal office. Hence our Lord reproved 
His disciples for seeking, precedence, by say- 
ing to them (hJatth. xx. 25) : You know that 
the princes of the gentiles lord it over them. 
Here Chrysostom says (Horn. Ixv, in Matth.) 
that in these words He points out that it is 
heathenish to seek precedence ; and thus by 
comparing them to the gentiles He converted 
their impetuous soul. 

On the other hand, to desire to do good to 
one’s neighbor is in itself praiseworthy, and 
virtuous. Nevertheless, since considered as an 
episcopal act it has the height of degree at- 
tached to it, it would seem that, unless there 
be manifest and urgent reason for it, it would 
be presumptuous for any man to desire to be 
set Over others in order to do them good. Thus 
Gregory says (Pastor, i. 8) that it was praise- 
worthy to seek the office of a bishop when it 
was certain to bring one into graver dangers. 
Wherefore it was not easy to find a person to 
accept this burden, especially seeing that it 
is through the zeal of charity that one is 
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divinely instigated to do so, according to 
Gregory, who says (Pastor, i. 7) that Isaias 
being desirous oj profiting his neighbor, com- 
niendably desired the office of preacher. 

Nevertheless, anyone may, without presump- 
tion, desire to do such like works if he should 
happen to be in that office, or to be worthy 
of doing them ; so that the object of his desire 
is the good work and not the precedence in 
dignity. Hence Chrysostom* says: /t is in- 
deed good to desire a good work, bid to desire 
the primacy oj honor is vanity. For primacy 
seeks one that shuns it, and abhors one that 
desires it. 

Reply Obj. 1. As Gregory says (Pastor. 
i. 8), when the Apostle said this he who was 
set over the people was the first to be dragged 
to the torments oj martyrdom, so that there 
was nothing to be desired in the episcopal of- 
fice, save the good work. Wherefore Augus- 
tine says (De Civ. Dei, xix. 19) that when the 
Apostle said, “Whoever desireth the office of 
bishop, desireth a good work,” he wished to 
explain what the episcopacy is: for it denotes 
work and not honor: since ov-onog signifies 
“watching.” Wherefore if we like we may 
render Ej-rioxortElv by the Latin “superinten- 
dere” (to watch over) : thus a man may know 
himself to be no bishop if he loves to precede 
rather than to profit others. For, as he ob- 
served shortly before, in our actions we should 
seek, not honor nor power in this life, since 
all things beneath the sun are vanity, but 
the work itself which that honor or power 
enables us to do. Nevertheless, as Gregory 
says (Pastor., loc. cit.), while praising the de- 
sire (namely of the good work) he forthwith 
turns this object of praise into one oj fear, 
when he adds: It behooveth ... a bishop to 
be blameless, as though to say : “I praise what 
you seek, but learn first what it is you seek.” 

Reply Obj. 2. There is no parity between 
the religious and the episcopal state, for two 
reasons. First, because perfection of life is 
a prerequisite of the episcopal state, as ap- 
pears from our Lord asking Peter if he loved 
Him more than the others, before committing 
the pastoral office to him, whereas perfection 
is not a prerequisite of the religious state, 
since the latter is the way to perfection. Hence 
our Lord did not say (Matth. xix. 21) ; 7/ thou 
art perfect, go, sell all (Vulg., — what) thou 
hast, but If thou wilt be perfect. The reason 
for this difference is because, according to 
Dionysius, t perfection pertains actively to 
the bishop, as the perjecter, but to the monk 
passively as one who is perfected: and one 
needs to be perfect in order to bring others to 
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perfection, but not in order to be brought to 
perfection. Now it is presumptuous to think 
oneself perfect, but it is not presumptuous to 
tend to perfection. Secondly, because he who 
enters the religious state subjects himself to 
others for the sake of a spiritual profit, and 
anyone may lawfully do this. Wherefore Au- 
gustine says (De Civ. Dei. xix. 19) : No man 
is debarred from striving for the knowledge 
of tridh, since this pertains to a praiseworthy 
ease. On the other hand, he who enters the 
episcopal state is raised up in order to watch 
over others, and no man should seek to be 
raised thus, according to Heb. v. 4. Neither 
doth any man take the honor to himself, but 
he that is called by God: and Chrysostomf 
says: To desire supremacy in the Church is 
neither just nor useful. For what wise man 
seeks of his own accord to submit to such 
servitude and peril, as to have to render an 
account oj the whole Church? None save him 
who fears not God’s judgment, and makes a 
secular abuse of his ecclesiastical authority, 
by turning it to secular uses. 

Reply Obj. 3. The dispensing of spiritual 
corn is not to be carried on in an arbitrary 
fashion, but chiefly according to the appoint- 
ment and disposition of God, and in the sec- 
ond place according to the appointment of 
the higher prelates, in whose person it is said 
(1 Cor. iv. 1) : Let a man so account of us as 
of the ministers of Christ, and the dispensers 
of the mysteries of God. Wherefore a man is 
not deemed to hide spiritual corn if he avoids 
governing or correcting others, and is not com- 
petent to do so, neither in virtue of his office 
nor of his superior’s command ; thus alone is 
he deemed to hide it, when he neglects to dis- 
pense it while under obligation to do so in 
virtue of his office, or obstinately refuses to_ 
accept the office when it is imposed on him. 
Hence Augustine says (De Civ. Dei, xix. 19) : 
The love of truth seeks a holy leisure, the de- 
mands of charity undertake an honest labor. 
If no one imposes this burden upon us, we 
must devote ourselves to the research and con- 
templation of truth, but if it be imposed on 
us, we must bear it because charity demands 
it of us. 

Reply Obj. 4. As Gregory says (Pastor. 
i. 7), Isaias, who wishing to be sent, knew 
himself to be already cleansed by the live 
coal taken from the altar, shows us that no 
one should dare unclcansed to approach the 
sacred ministry. Since, then, it is very difficult 
for anyone to be able to know that he is 
cleansed, it is safer to decline the office o* 
preacher. 


* The quotation is from the Opus Iniperf. in Matth. (77oH?, xxxv) , falsely ascribed to S. John Chrysostom 
t Ecclcs. Hier. vi. 
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SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether It Is Lawful for a Man to Refuse Absolutely 
an Appointment to the Episcopate? 

TVe proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that it is lawful 
to refuse absolutely an appointment to the 
episcopate. For as Gregory says,- ( Poster, i. 7), 
Jsaias ivishing to be of profit to his neighbor 
by mcaits of the active life, desired the office 
of preaching, ivhercas Jeremias ivho ims fain 
to hold fast to the love of his Creator by con- 
templation exclaimed against being sent to 
preach. Xow no man sins by being unwilling 
to forgo better things in order to adhere to 
things that are not so good. Since then the 
love of God surpasses the love of our neighbor, 
and the contemplative life i.s preferable to the 
active, as shown above (Q. 25. .A.. 1 ; Q. 26, 
A. 2 : Q. JS2, A. 1 ) it would seem that a man 
sins not if he refuse absolutely the episcopal 
office. 

Obf. 2. Further, as Gregory says (Pastor. 
i. 7), it is very clifficidt for anyone to be able 
to know that he is cleansed: nor should any- 
one uncleansed approach the sacred ministry. 
Therefore if a man perceives that he is not 
cleansed, however urgently the episcopal of- 
fice be enjoined him. he ought not to accept it. 

Obf. 3. Further, Jerome (Prologue, super 
Itlarc.) says that it is related of the Blessed 
Mark* that after receiving the faith he cut 
off his thumb that he might be excluded from 
the priesthood. Likewise some take a vow 
never to accept a bishopric. Now to place an 
obstacle to a thing amounts to the same as 
refusing it altogether. Therefore it would seem 
that one may, without sin, refuse the episco- 
pal office absolutely. 

On the contrary, .Augustine says (Ep. 
xlviii, ad Eudox.) : If Mother Church requires 
your service, neither accept ivith greedy con- 
ceit, nor refuse ivith fawning indolence; and 
afterwards he adds: Nor prefer your case to 
the needs of the Church: for if no good men 
were willing to assist her in her labor, you 
would seek in vain how we could be born of 
her. 

1 answer that. Two things have to be con- 
sidered in the acceptance of the episcopal 
office: first, what a man may fittingly desire 
according to his own will ; secondly, what it 
behooves a man to do according to the will of 
another. .As regards his own will it becomes 
a man to look chiefly to his own spiritual wel- 
fare, whereas that he look to the spiritual 
welfare of others becomes a man according 
to the appointment of another having author- 
ity, as stated above (A. 1, ad 3). Hence just 

* This prologue 
gelist, but 


as it is a mark of an inordinate will that a 
man of his own choice incline to be appointed 
to the government of others, so too it indicates 
an inordinate will if a man definitively refuse 
the aforesaid office of government in direct 
opposition to the appointment of his superior ; 
and this for two reasons. 

First, because this is contrary to the love 
of our neighbor, for whose good a man should 
offer himself according as place and time de- 
mand; hence .Augustine says (De Civ. Dei, 
xix. 19) that the demands of charity under- 
take an honest labor. Secondly, because this 
is contrary to humility, whereby a man sub- 
mits to his superior’s commands: hence Greg- 
ory says (Pastor, i. 6) ; In God’s sight hitmil- 
ity is genuine when it does not obstinately re- 
fuse to submit to what Is usefully prescribed . 

Reply Obf. 1 . .Although simply and abso- 
lutely speaking the contemplative life is more 
e.xcellent than the active, and the love of God 
better than the love of our neighbor, yet, on 
the other hand, the good of the many should 
be preferred to the good of the individual 
Wherefore .Augustine says in the passage 
quoted above: Nor prefer your own ease to 
the needs of the Church, and all the more since 
it belongs to the love of God that a man 
undertake the pastoral care of Christ’s sheep. 
Hence Augustine, commenting on Jo. xxi. 17, 
Feed My sheep, says (Tract, cxxiii, in Joan.) : 
Be it the task of love to feed the Lord’s flock, 
even as it was the mark of fear to deny the 
Shepherd. 

^Moreover prelates are not transferred to 
the active life, so as to forsake the contem- 
plative; wherefore .Augustine says (Dc Civ. 
Dei, xix'. 19) that if the burden of the pastoral 
office be imposed, we must not abandon the 
delights of truth, which are derived from con- 
templation. 

Reply Obf. 2. No one is bound to obey 
his superior by doing what is unlawful, as ap- 
pears from what was said above concerning 
obedience (Q. 104, .A, 5). Accordingly it may 
happen that he who is appointed to the office 
of prelate perceive something in himself on 
account of which it is unlawful for him to ac- 
cept a prelacy. But this obstacle may some- 
times be removed by the very person who is 
appointed to the pastoral cure, — for instance, 
if he have a purpose to sin, he may abandon 
it, — and for this reason he is not excused from 
being bound to obey definitely the superior 
who has appointed him. Sometimes, however, 
he is unable himself to remove the impediment 
that makes the pastoral office unlawful to him, 
yet the prelate who appoints him can do so, 
— for instance, if he be irregular or e.xcommu- 


was falsely ascribed to S. Jerome, and the passage quoted refers, not to S. Mark the Evan- 
to a hermit of that name. (Cf Baronins, Anno Christi. 4,j, num. XLIV). 
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nicate. In such a case he ought to make known 
his defect to the prelate who has appointed 
him ; and if the latter be willing to remove 
the impediment, he is bound humbly to obey. 
Hence when Moses had said (Exod. iv. 10) : 

/ beseech thee, Lord, 1 am not eloquent from 
yesterday, and the day before, the Lord an- 
swered (verse 12) : / zidll be in thy mouth, 
and I imll teach thee what thou shalt speak. 
At other times the impediment cannot be re- 
moved, neither by the person appointing nor 
by the one appointed, — for instance, if an 
archbishop be unable to dispense from an ir- 
regularity; wherefore a subject, if irregular, 
would not be bound to obey him by accepting 
the episcopate or even sacred orders. 

Reply Obj. 3. It is not in itself necessary 
for salvation to accept the episcopal office, but 
it becomes necessary by reason of the superi- 
or’s command. Now one may lawfully place 
an obstacle to things thus necessary for sal- 
vation, before the command is given ; else it 
would not be lawful to marry a second time, 
lest one should thus incur an impediment to 
the episcopate or holy orders. But this would 
not be lawful in things necessary for salvation. 
Hence the Blessed Mark did not act against 
a precept by cutting off his finger, although it 
is credible that he did this by the instigation 
of the Holy Ghost, w'ithout which it would be 
unlawful for anyone to lay hands on himself. 
If a man take a vow not to accept the bishop’s 
office, and by this intend to bind himself not 
even to accept it in obedience to his superior 
prelate, his vow is unlawful: but if he intend 
to bind himself, so far as it lies with him, not 
to seek the episcopal office, nor to accept it 
except under urgent necessity, his vow is law- 
ful, because he vow's to do what it becomes 
a man to do. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether He That Is Appointed to the Episcopate 
Ought to Be Better Than Others? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article: — 

Objection 1. It wmuld seem that one who 
is appointed to the episcopate ought to be 
better than others. For our Lord, when about 
to commit the pastoral office to Peter, asked 
him if he loved Him more than the others. 
Now a man is the better through loving God 
the more. Therefore it wmuld seem that one 
ought not to be appointed to the episcopal 
office except he be better than others. 

Obj. 2. Further, Pope Symmachus says 
(can. Vilissimus, I, qu. 1) : A man is of very 
little ivorth who though excelling in dignity, 
excels not in knowledge and holiness. Now he 
who excels in knowledge and holiness is bet- 

* Can. Cum dileclus, dc Llectionc. t Eg. dxvii, ad 


ter. Therefore a man ought not to be ap- 
pointed to the episcopate unless he be better 
than others. 

Obj. 3. Further, in every genus the lesser 
are governed by the greater, as corporeal 
things are governed by things spiritual, and 
the lower bodies by the higher, as Augustine 
says (De Trin. iii. ,3). Now a bishop is ap- 
pointed to govern others. Therefore he should 
be better than others. 

On the contrary, The Decretal* says that 
it suffices to choose a good man, nor is it nec- 
essary to choose the better man. 

I answer that. In designating a man for the 
episcopal office, something has to be consid- 
ered on the part of the person designate, and 
something on the part of the designator. For 
on the part of the designator, whether by elec- 
tion or by appointment, it is required that 
he choose such a one as will dispense the di- 
vine mysteries faithfully. These should be 
dispensed for the good of the Church, accord- 
ing to 1 Cor. xiv. 12, Seek to abound unto the 
edifying of the Church; and the divine mys- 
teries are not committed to men for their own 
meed, w'hich they should await in the life to 
come. Consequently he who has to choose or 
appoint one for a bishop is not bound to take 
one who is best simply, i.e. according to char- 
ity, but one who is best for governing the 
Church, one namely who is able to instruct, 
defend, and govern the Church peacefully. 
Hence Jerome, commenting on Tit. i. S, says 
against certain persons that some seek to 
erect as pillars of the Church, not those whom 
they know to be more Jiseful to the Church, 
but those whom they love more, or those by 
whose obsequiousness they have been cajoled 
or undone, or for whom some person in au- 
thority has spoken, and, not to say worse than 
this, have succeeded by means of gifts in being 
made clerics. 

Now this pertains to the respect of persons, 
which in such matters is a grave sin. Where- 
fore a gloss of Augustine t on James ii. 1, 
Brethren, have not .. . with respect of per- 
sons, says; If this distinction of sitting and 
standing be referred to ecclesiastical honors, 
we must not deem it a slight sin to “have the 
faith of the Lord of glory with respect of 
persons." For ivho would suffer a rich man to 
be chosen for the Church’s seat of honor, in 
despite of a poor man who is better instructed 
and holier? 

On the part of the person appointed, it is 
not required that he esteem himself better 
than others, for this would be proud and pre- 
sumptuous ; but it suffices that he perceive 
nothing in himself which would make it un- 
lawful for him to take up the office of prelate. 

Hieroii. 
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Hence although Peter was asked by our Lord 
if he loved Him more than the others, he did 
not, in his reply, set himself before the others, 
but answered simply that he loved Christ. 

Reply Ob '], 1. Our Lord knew that, by His 
own bestowal, Peter was in other respects 
fitted to govern the Church ; wherefore He 
questioned him about his greater love, to show 
that when we find a man otherwise fitted for 
the government of the Church, we must look 
chiefly to his pre-eminence in the love of God. 

Reply Obj. 2. This statement refers to the 
pursuits of the man who is placed in authority. 
For he should aim at showing himself to be 
more excellent than others in both knowledge 
and holiness. Wherefore Gregory says (Pastor. 
ii. 1) the occupations of a prelate ought to 
excel those of the people, as much as the shep- 
herd’s life excels that of his flock. But he is 
not to be blamed and looked upon as worth- 
less if he excelled not before being raised to 
the prelacy. 

Reply Ob'). 3. According to 1 Cor. xii. 4 
seq., there are diversities of graces, . . . and 
. . . of ministries . . . and ... of operations. 
Hence nothing hinders one from being more 
fitted for the office of governing, who does not 
excel in the grace of holiness. It is otherwise 
in the government of the natural order, where 
that which is higher in the natural order is for 
that very reason more fitted to dispose of 
those that are lower. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether a Bishop May Lawfully Forsake the Episcopal 
Cure, in Order to Enter Religion? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that a bishop cannot 
lawfully forsake his episcopal cure in order to 
enter religion. For no one can lawfully pass 
from a more perfect to a less perfect state; 
since this is to look back, which is condemned 
by the words of our Lord (Luke ix. 62), No 
man putting his hand to the plough, and look- 
ing back, is fit for the k'mgdom of God. Now 
the episcopal state is more perfect than the 
religious, as shown above (Q. 184, A. 7). 
Therefore just as it is unlawful to return to 
the world from the religious state, so is it 
unlaw'ful to pass from the episcopal to the 
religious state. 

Obj. 2. Further, the order of grace is more 
congruous than the order of nature. Now ac- 
cording to nature a thing is not moved in con- 
trary directions ; thus if a stone be naturally 
moved downwards, it cannot naturally return 
upwards from below. But according to the 
order of grace it is lawful to pass from the re- 
ligious to the episcopal state. Therefore it is 
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not law'ful to pass contrariwise from the epis- 
copal to the religious state. 

Obj. 3. Further, in the wmrks of grace noth- 
ing should be inoperative. Now when once a 
man is consecrated bishop he retains in per- 
petuity the spiritual power of giving orders 
and doing like things that pertain to the epis- 
copal office : and this power would seemingly 
remain inoperath’e in one who gives up the 
episcopal cure. Therefore it would seem that 
a bishop may not forsake the episcopal cure 
and enter religion. 

On the contrary, No man is compelled to 
do w'hat is in itself unlawful. Now those who 
seek to resign their episcopal cure are com- 
pelled to resign I Extra, de Reniint., cap. 
Quidam). Therefore apparently it is not un- 
lawful to give up the episcopal cure. 

/ ansu'cr that. The perfection of the epis- 
copal state consists in this that for love of 
God a man binds himself to wmrk for the sal- 
vation of his neighbor, w'herefore he is bound 
to retain the pastoral cure so long as he is 
able to procure the spiritual w'elfare of the 
subjects entrusted to his care: a matter which 
he must not neglect. — neither for the sake of 
the quiet of divine contemplation, since the 
-Apostle, on account of the needs of his sub- 
jects, suffered patiently to be delayed even 
from the contemplation of the life to come, 
according to Philip, i. 22-25, What I shall 
choose / knosv not, but 1 am straitened be- 
tween two, having a desire to be dissolved, 
and to be with Christ, a thing by far better. 
But to abide still in the flesh is needful for 
you. And having this confidenee, I know that 
1 shall abide ,'~nor for the sake of avoiding 
any hardships or of acquiring any gain what- 
soever, because as it is w'ritten (Jo. x. 11), 
the good shepherd giveth his life for his sheep. 

-At times, however, it happens in several 
ways that a bishop is hindered from procur- 
ing the spiritual welfare of his subjects. — 
Sometimes on account of his own defect, either 
of con.tcience (for instance if he be guilty of 
murder or simony), or of body (for example 
if he be old or infirm), or of irregularity aris- 
ing, for instance, from bigamy. Sometimes 
he is hindered through some defect in his sub- 
jects, whom he is unable to profit. Hence 
Gregory says (Dial. ii. 3) : The wicked must 
be borne patiently, when there are some good 
who can be succored, but when there is no 
profit at all for the good, it is sometimes use- 
less to labor for the wicked. Wherefore the 
perfect when they find that they labor in vain 
are often minded to go elsewhere in order to 
labor with fruit . — Sometimes again this hin- 
drance arises on the part of others, as when 
scandal results from a certain person being in 
authority: for the Apostle say.s (1 Cor, viii. 
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13) : If meat scandalize my brother, 1 will 
never eat flesh: provided, however, the scan- 
dal is not caused by the wickedness of persons 
desirous of subverting the faith or the right- 
eousness of the Church ; because the pastoral 
cure is not to be laid aside on account of scan- 
dal of this kind, according to hlatth. xv. 14, 
Let them alone, those namely who were scan- 
dalized at the truth of Christ's teaching, they 
are blind, and leaders of the blind. 

Nevertheless just as a man takes upon him- 
self the charge of authority at the appoint- 
ment of a higher superior, so too it behooves 
him to be subject to the latter’s authority in 
laying aside the accepted charge for the rea- 
sons given above. Hence Innocent III says 
(Extra, de Reniint., cap. Nisi cum pridem) : 
Though thou hast wings wherewith thou art 
anxious to fly away into solitude, they are so 
tied by the bonds of authority, that thou art 
not free to fly ivithout our permission. For 
the Pope alone can dispense from the perpet- 
ual vow, by which a man binds himself to the 
care of his subjects, when he took upon him- 
self the episcopal office. 

Reply Obj. 1. The perfection of religious 
and that of bishops are regarded from differ- 
ent standpoints. For it belongs to the perfec- 
tion of a religious to occupy oneself in work- 
ing out one’s own salvation, whereas it belongs 
to the perfection of a bishop to occupy oneself 
in working for the salvation of others. Hence 
so long as a man can be useful to the salvation 
of his neighbor, he would be going back, if he 
wished to pass to the religious state, to busy 
himself only with his own salvation, since he 
has bound himself to work not only for his 
own but also for others’ salvation. Wherefore 
Innocent III. says in the Decretal quoted 
above that it is more easily allowable for a 
monk to ascend to the episcopacy, than for a 
bishop to descend to the monastic life. If, 
however, he be unable to procure the salvation 
of others it is meet he should seek his own. 

Reply Obj. 2. On account of no obstacle 
should a man forego the work of his own sal- 
vation, which pertains to the religious state. 
But there may be an obstacle to the procuring 
of another’s salvation ; wherefore a monk may 
be raised to the episcopal state wherein he is 
able also to work out his own salvation. And 
a bishop, if he be hindered from procuring the 
salvation of others, may enter the religious 
life, and may return to his bishopric should 
the obstacle cease, for instance by the correc- 
tion of his subjects, cessation of the scandal, 
healing of his infirmity, removal of his ig- 
norance by sufficient instruction. Again, if he 
owed his promotion to simony of which he was 
in ignorance, and resigning his episcopate en- 

* Cap. Post Irauslat., de PcnniLf. 


tered the religious life, he can be reappointed 
to another bishopric.* On the other hand, if 
a man be deposed from the episcopal office for 
some sin, and confined in a monastery that he 
may do penance, he cannot be reappointed to 
a bishopric. Hence it is stated (VII, qu. i, 
can. Hoc nequaquam) : The holy synod orders 
that any man who has been degraded fro7n the 
episcopal dignity to the monastic life and a 
place of repentance, should by no means rise 
again to the episcopate. 

Reply Obj. 3. Even in natural things power 
remains inactive on account of a supervening 
obstacle, for instance the act of sight ceases 
through an affliction of the eye. So neither 
is it unreasonable if, through the occurrence 
of some obstacle from without, the episcopal 
power remain without the exercise of its act. 

FIFTH ARTICLE 

Whether It Is Lawful for a Bishop on Account of 
Bodily Persecution to Abandon the Flock 
Committed to His Care? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that it is un- 
lawful for a bishop, on account of some tem- 
poral persecution, to withdraw his bodily 
presence from the flock committed to his care. 
For our Lord said (Jo. x. 12) that he is a 
hireling and no true shepherd, who seeth the 
wolf coming, and leaveth the sheep and flieth: 
and Gregory says ( Horn, xiv, in Ev.) that the 
wolf comes upon the sheep when any 7nan by 
his injustice and robbery oppresses the faith- 
ful and the humble. Therefore if, on account 
of the persecution of a tyrant, a bishop with- 
draws his bodily presence from the flock en- 
trusted to his care, it would seem that he is 
a hireling and not a shepherd. 

Obj. 2. Further, it is written (Prov. vi. 1) : 
My son, if thou be surety for thy friend, thou 
hast efigaged fast thy hand to a stranger, and 
afterwards (verse 3) : Run about, make haste, 
stir up thy friend. Gregory expounds these 
words and says (Pastor, iii. A): To be surety 
for a friend, is to vouch for his good conduct 
by engaging oneself to a stranger. And who- 
ever is put forward as an example to the lives 
of others, is ivarned not only to watch but 
even to rouse his friend. Now he cannot do 
this if he withdraw his bodily presence from 
his flock. Therefore it would seem that a 
bishop should not on account of persecution 
withdraw his bodily presence from his flock. 

Obj. 3. Further, it belongs to the perfection 
of the bishop’s state that he devote himself 
to the care of his neighbor. Now it is unlawful 
for one who has professed the state of perfec- 
tion to forsake altogether the things that per- 
tain to perfection. Therefore it would seem 
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unlawful for a bishop to withdraw his bodily 
presence from the execution of his office, ex- 
cept perhaps for the purpose of devoting him- 
self to works of perfection in a monastery. 

On the contrary. Our Lord commanded 
the apostles, whose successors bishops are 
{Malth. X. 23): When they shall persecute 
you in this city, flee into another. 

I answer that. In any obligation the chief 
thing to be considered is the end of the obli- 
gation. Xow bishops bind themselves to ful- 
fil the pastoral office for the sake of the sal- 
vation of their subjects. Conseqtiently when 
the salvation of his subjects demands the per- 
sonal presence of the pastor, the pastor should 
not withdraw his personal presence from his 
flock, neither for the sake of some temporal 
advantage, nor even on account of some im- 
pending danger to his person, since the good 
shepherd is bound to la^/ down hi.s life for 
his sheep. 

On the other hand, if the salvation of his 
subjects can be sufficiently provided for by 
another person in the absence of the pastor, 
it is lawful for the pastor to withdraw his 
bodily presence from his flock, either for the 
sake of some advantage to the Church, or on 
account of some danger to his person. Hence 
Augustine says (Ep. ccxxviii, ad Honorut.): 
Christ’s servants may (Ice from one city to 
another, when one of them is specially sought 
out by persecutors : in order that the Church 
be not abandoned by others who arc not so 
sought for. When, however, the ^amc danger 
threatens all, those wJw stand in need of others 
must not be abandoned by those 'whom they 
need. For if it is dangerous for the helmsman 
to leave the ship when the sea is calm, how 
much more so when it is stormy, as Pope 
Nicholas I says (cf. \TI. qu. i. can. Scisci- 
taris). 

Reply Ob'], 1. To flee as a hireling is to 
prefer temporal advantage or one's bodily wel- 
fare to the spiritual welfare of one's neighbor. 
Hence Gregory .says (lor. cit.) : .A man cannot 
endanger himself for the sake of his sheep, 
if he uses his authority over them not through 
love of them but for the sake of earthly gain: 
wherefore he fears to stand in the way of 
danger lest he lose lehat he loves. But he who, 
in order to avoid danger, leaves the flock with- 
out endangering the flock, does not flee as a 
hireling. 

Reply Ob). 2. If he who is surety for an- 
other be unable to fulfil his engagement, it 
suffices that he fulfil it through another. Hence 
if a superior is hindered from attending per- 
sonally to the care of his subjects, he fulfils 
his obligation if he do so through another. 

Reply Ob). 3. When a man is appointed 
to a bishopric, he embraces the state of per- 


fection as regards one kind of perfection; 
and if he be hindered from the practice 
thereof, he is not bound to another kind of 
perfection, so as to be obliged to enter the 
religious slate. Yet he is under the obligation 
of retaining the intention of devoting himself 
to his neighbor’s salvation, should an oppor- 
tunity' offer, and necessity require it of him. 

SIXTH ARTICLE 

Whether It Is Lawful for a Bishop to Hove 
Property of His Own? 

We proceed thus to the Sixth Article : — 

Objection 1 . It would seem that it is not 
lawful for a bishop to have property of his 
own. For our Lord said (Llatth. xix. 21): 
// thou 'wilt be perfect, go sell all (\'ulg.. — 
'what) thou hast, and give to the poor . . . and 
come, follo'w Me; whence it would seem to 
follow that voluntary poverty is requisite for 
perfection. Now bishops are in the state of 
perfection. Therefore it would seem unlawful 
for them to possess anything as their own. 

Obj. 2. Further, bishops take the place of 
the apostle- in the Church, according to a 
gloss on Luke x, L Now our Lord commanded 
the apostles to possess nothing of their own, 
according to IMatth. x. 9, Do not possess gold, 
nor silver, nor money in your purses ; where- 
fore Peter .said for himself and the other 
apostles (Matth. xix. 27): Behold 'wc have 
left all things and have folloiccd Thee. There- 
fore it would seem that bishops are bound 
to keep this command, and to possess nothing 
of their own. 

Obj. 3. Further, Jerome says (Ep. Hi, ad 
Xepotian.) : The Greek v./ifjoo; denotes the 
Latin ‘‘sors." Hence clerics arc so called 
either because they are of the Lord’s estate, 
or because the Lord Himself is the estate, i e. 
portion of clerics. No'w he that possesses the 
Lord, can have nothing besides God; and ij 
he have gold and silver, possessions, and chat- 
tels of all kinds, 'with such a portion the Lord 
docs not 'vouchsafe to be his portion also. 
Therefore it would seem that not only bishops 
but even clerics should have nothing of their 
own. 

On the contrary. It is stated (XII, qu. )• 
can. Episcopl de rebus) : Bishops, if they ivish, 
may bequeath to their heirs their personal or 
acquired property, and ivhatever belongs to 
them personally. 

I ansiver that, No one is bound to works of 
supererogation, unless he binds himself spe- 
cially thereto by vow. Hence Augustine says 
(Ep. cxxvii, ad Paulin, ct .Armcnt.): Since 
you have taken the vow, you have already 
bound yourself, you can no longer do other- 
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•wise. Before you were bound by the vow, 
you were free to submit. Now it is evident 
that to live without possessing anything is a 
work of supererogation, for it is a matter not 
of precept but of counsel. Wherefore our Lord 
after saying to the young man: If thou wilt 
enter into life, keep the commandments, said 
afterwards by way of addition: If thou wilt 
be perfect go sell all that thou hast, and give 
to the poor (Matth. xix. 17, 21). Bishops, 
however, do not bind themselves at their or- 
dination to live without possessions of their 
own ; nor indeed does the pastoral office, to 
which they bind themselves, make it necessary 
for them to live without anything of their 
own. Therefore bishops are not bound to live 
without possessions of their own. 

Reply Ob'). 1. As stated above (Q. 184, 
A. Z, ad 1) the perfection of the Christian life 
does not essentially consist in voluntary pov- 
erty, but voluntary poverty conduces instru- 
mentally to the perfection of life. Hence it 
does not follow that where there is greater 
poverty there is greater perfection ; indeed 
the highest perfection is compatible with great 
wealth, since Abraham, to whom it was said 
(Gen, xvii. 1): IT«//v’ before Hie and be per- 
fect, is stated to have been rich (ibid. xiii. 2). 

Reply Obj. 2. This saying of our Lord can 
be understood in three ways. First, mystically, 
that we should possess neither gold nor silver 
means that the preacher should not rely 
chiefly on temporal wisdom and eloquence; 
thus Jerome expounds the passage. 

Secondly, according to Augustine’s explana- 
tion (De Consens. Ev. ii. 30), we are to under- 
stand that our Lord said this not in command 
but in permission. For he permitted them to 
go preaching \\ithout gold or silver or other 
means, since they were to receive the means 
of livelihood from those to whom they 
preached ; wherefore He added : For the work- 
man is worthy of his meat. And 3 'et if anyone 
were to use his own means in preaching the 
Gospel, this would be a work of supereroga- 
tion, as Paul says in reference to himself 
(1 Cor. ix. 12, 1.5). 

Thirdly, according to the exposition of 
Chrysostom,'’’ wc are to understand that our 
Lord laid these commands on His disciples in 
reference to the mission on which they were 
sent to preach to the Jews, so that they might 
be encouraged to trust in His power, seeing 
that He provided for their wants without their 
having means of their own. Rut it does not 
follow from this that they, or their successors, 
were obliged to preach the Gospel without 
having means of their own : since we read 


of Paul (2 Cor. xi. 8) that he received wages 
of other churches for preaching to the Corin- 
thians, wherefore it is clear that he possessed 
something sent to him by others. And it 
seems foolish to saj^ that so many holy bishops 
as Athanasius, Ambrose, and Augustine would 
have disobeyed these commandments if they 
believed themselves bound to observe them. 

Reply Obj. 3. Every part is less than the 
whole. Accordingly a man has other portions 
together with God, if he becomes less intent 
on things pertaining to God by occupying 
himself with things of the world. Now neither 
bishops nor clerics ought thus to possess 
means of their own, that while busy with 
their own they neglect those that concern the 
worship of God. 

SEVENTH ARTICLE 

Whether Bishops Sin Mortally if They Distribute Not 
to the Poor the Ecclesiastical Goods 
Which Accrue to Them? 

We proceed thus to the Seventh Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that bishops 
sin mortally if they distribute not to the poor 
the ecclesiastical goods which they acquire. For 
Ambrose t expounding Luke xii. 16, The land 
of a certain . . . man brought forth plenty of 
fruits, sav's: Let no man claim as his own that 
which he has taken and obtained by violence 
from the common property in excess of his 
requirements ; and afterwards he adds: It is 
not less criminal to take from him who has, 
than, when you are able and have plenty, 
to refuse him 'who has not. Now it is a mortal 
sin to lake another’s property by violence. 
Therefore bishops sin mortally if they give 
not to the poor that which they have in excess. 

Obj. 2. Further, a gloss of Jerome on Isa. 
iii. 14, The spoil of the poor is in your house, 
says that ecclesiastical goods belong to the 
poor. Now whoever keeps for himself or gives 
to others that which belongs to another, sins 
mortally and is bound to restitution. There- 
fore if bishops keep for themselves, or give 
to their relations or friends, their surplus of 
ecclesiastical goods, it would seem that they 
are bound to restitution. 

Obj. 3. Further, much more may one take 
what is necessary for oneself from the goods 
of the Church, than accumulate a surplus 
therefrom. Yet Jerome says in a letter to 
Pope Damasus:]:: It is right that those clerics 
who receive no goods from their parents and 
relations should be supported from the funds 
of the Church. But those who have sufficient 
income from their parents and their own pos- 


*Ho7u ii, ill Rom. .xvi. 3. i Basil, Senv. Ixiv, dc Temp., among the supposititious works of S. Jerome 

t Cf. Can etcricos, cause, i, qu. 2; Can. Quoniam; caus. xvi. qu. 1. — Rcgnl. Monach. iv, among thj 
supposititious works of S. Jerome. 
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sessions, if they take what belongs to the poor, 
they commit and incur the guilt of sacrilege. 
Wherefore the .Apostle says (1 Tim. v. 16): 
If any of the faithful have widows, let hint 
minister to them, and let not the Church be 
charged, that there may be sufficient for them 
that are widows indeed, hluch more therefore 
do bishops sin mortally if they give not to the 
poor the surplus of their ecclesiastical goods. 

On the contrary, Many bishops do not 
give their surplus to the poor, but would seem 
commendably to lay it out so as to increase 
the revenue of the Church. 

/ answer that. The same is not to be said 
of their own goods which bishops may possess, 
and of ecclesiastical goods. For they have real 
dominion over their own goods ; wherefore 
from the very nature of the case they are not 
bound to give these things to others, and may 
either keep them for themselves or bestow 
them on others at wdll. Nevertheless they may 
sin in this disposal by inordinate affection, 
which leads them either to accumulate more 
than they should, or not to assist others, in 
accordance with the demands of charity : yet 
they are not bound to restitution, because 
such things are entrusted to their ownership. 

On the other hand, they hold ecclesiastical 
goods as dispensers or trustees. For .Augus- 
tine says (Ep. clxxxv, ad Bonif.) : If we pos- 
sess privately what is enough for us, other 
things belong not to us but to the poor, and 
we have the dispensing of them; but we can 
claim ownership of them only by wicked theft. 
Now dispensing requires good faith, according 
to 1 Cor. iv. 2, Here now it is required among 
the dispensers that a man be found faithful. 
INIoreover ecclesiastical goods are to be ap- 
plied not only to the good of the poor, but 
also to the divine worship and the needs of 
its ministers. Hence it is said (XII, qu. ii, 
can. de reditibus) : Of the Church’s revenues 
or the offermgs of the faithful only one part 
is to be assigned to the bishop, two parts are 
to be used by the priest, under pain of sus- 
pension, for the ecclesiastical fabric, and for 
the benefit of the poor ; the remaining part is 
to be divided among the clergy according to 
their respective merits. Accordingly if the 
goods which are assigned to the use of the 
bishop are distinct from those which are ap- 
pointed for the use of the poor, or the min- 
isters, or for the ecclesiastical worship, and 
if the bishop keeps back for himself part of 
that which should be given to the poor, or to 
the ministers for their use, or expended on the 
divine worship, wnthout doubt he is an un- 
faithful dispenser, sins mortally, and is bound 
to restitution. 

But as regards those goods which are de- 
puted to his private use, the same apparently 


applies as to his own property, namely 
that he sins through immoderate attachment 
thereto or use thereof, if he exceeds modera- 
tion in what he keeps for himself, and fails 
to assist others according to the demands of 
charity. 

On the other hand, if no distinction is made 
in the aforesaid goods, their distribution is 
entrusted to his good faith ; and if he fail or 
exceed in a slight degree, this may happen 
without prejudice to his good faith, because 
in such matters a man cannot possibly decide 
precisely what ought to be done. On the other 
hand, if the excess be very great he cannot 
be ignorant of the fact ; consequently he would 
seem to be lacking in good faith, and is guilty 
of mortal sin. For it is written (Matth. xxiv. 
48-51) that if that evil servant shall say in 
his heart: My lord is long a-coming, which 
shows contempt of God’s judgment, and shall 
begin to strike his fellow-servants, which is a 
sign of pride, and shall cat and drink with 
drunkards, which proceeds from lust, the lord 
of that servant shall come in a day that he 
hopeth not . . . and shall separate him, namely 
from the fellowship of good men, and appoint 
his portion with hypocrites, namely in hell. 

Reply Obj. 1. This saying of Ambrose 
refers to the administration not only of eccle- 
siastical things but also of any goods what- 
ever from which a man is bound, as a duty 
of charity, to provide for those who are in 
need. But it is not possible to state defi- 
nitely when this need is such as to impose an 
obligation under pain of mortal sin, as is the 
case in other points of detail that have to be 
considered in human acts: for the decision 
in such matters is left to human prudence. 

Reply Obj. 2. As stated above the goods 
of the Church have to be employed not only 
for the use of the poor, but also for other 
purposes. Hence if a bishop or cleric wish to 
deprive himself of that which is assigned to 
his own use, and give it to his relations or 
others, he sins not so long as he observes 
moderation, so, to wit, that they cease to be 
in want without becoming the richer thereby. 
Hence Ambrose says (De Offic. i. 30): It is 
a commendable liberality if you overlook not 
your kindred when you know them to be in 
want ; yet not so as to wish to make them rich 
with what you can give to the poor. 

Reply Obj. 3. The goods of churches should 
not all be given to the poor, except in a case 
of necessity: for then, as Ambrose says (De 
Offic. ii. 28), even the vessels consecrated to 
the divine worship are to be sold for the ran- 
som of prisoners, and other needs of the poor. 
In such a case of necessity a cleric would sin 
if he chose to maintain himself on the goods 
of the Church, always supposing him to have 
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a patrimony of his own on which to support 
himself. 

Reply Ob). 4. The goods of the churches 
should be employed for the good of the poor. 
Consequently a man is to be commended if, 
there being no present necessity for helping 
the poor, he spends the surplus from the 
Church revenue, in buying property, or lays 
it by for some future use connected with the 
Church or the needs of the poor. But if there 
be a pressing need for helping the poor, to 
lay by for the future is a superfluous and in- 
ordinate saving, and is forbidden by our Lord 
Who said (iMatth. vi. 34) : Be . . . not solici- 
tous for the morrow. 

EIGHTH ARTICLE 

Whether Religioes Who Are Raised to the Episcopate 
Are Bound to Religious Observances? 

We proceed thus to the Eighth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that religious 
who are raised to the episcopate are not bound 
to religious observances. For it is said (XVIII, 
qu. ij can. Statutum) that a canonical elec- 
tion loosens a monk from the yoke imposed 
by the rule of the monastic profession, and 
the holy ordination makes of a monk a bishop. 
Now the regular observances pertain to the 
yoke of the rule. Therefore religious who are 
appointed bishops are not bound to religious 
observances. 

Ob). 2. Further, he who ascends from a 
lower to a higher degree is seemingly not 
bound to those things which pertain to the 
lower degree; thus it was stated above (Q. 88, 
A. 12, ad 1) that a religious is not bound to 
keep the vows he made in the world. But a 
religious who is appointed to the episcopate 
ascends to something greater, as stated above 
(Q. 84, A. 7). Therefore it would seem that 
a bishop is not bound to those things whereto 
he was bound in the state of religion. 

Obj. 3. Further, religious would seem to 
be bound above all to obedience, and to live 
without property of their own. But religious 
who are appointed bishops, are not bound to 
obey the superiors of their order, since they 
are above them ; nor apparently are they 
bound to poverty, since according to the de- 
cree quoted above (Obj. 1) 2 t'hc}i the holy 
ordination has made of a monk a bishop he 
enjoys the right, as the lawful heir, of claiming 
his paternal inheritance. IMoreover they are 
sometimes allowed to make a will, hluch less 
therefore are they bound to other regular ob- 
servances. 

On the contrary, It is said in the Decretals 
(XVI, qu. i, can. De Monachis) : With regard 
to those who after long residence in a nion- 
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astery attain to the order of clerics, we bid 
them not to lay aside their former purpose. 

I ansvjcr that. As stated above (A. 1 , ad 2) 
the religious state pertains to perfection, as 
a w'ay of tending to perfection, while the 
episcopal state pertains to perfection, as a 
professorship of perfection. Hence the reli- 
gious state is compared to the episcopal state, 
as the school to the professorial chair, and as 
di.sposition to perfection. Now the disposition 
is not voided at the advent of perfection, ex- 
cept as regards what perchance is incompat- 
ible with perfection, whereas as to that 
wherein it is in accord with perfection, it is 
confirmed the more. Thus when the scholar 
has become a professor it no longer becomes 
him to be a listener, but it becomes him to 
read and meditate even more than before. 
Accordingly we must assert that if there be 
among religious observances any that instead 
of being an obstacle to the episcopal office, 
are a safeguard of perfection, such as conti- 
nence, poverty, and so forth, a religious, even 
after he has been made a bishop, remains 
bound to observe these, and consequently to 
wear the habit of his order, which is a sign of 
this obligation. 

On the other hand, a man is not bound to 
keep such religious observances as may be in- 
compatible with the episcopal office, for in- 
stance solitude, silence, and certain severe 
abstinences or watchings and such as would 
render him bodily unable to exercise the epis- 
copal office. For the rest he may dispense 
himself from them, according to the needs of 
his person or office, and the manner of life of 
those among whom he dwells, in the same way 
as religious superiors dispense themselves in 
such matters. 

Reply Obj. 1. He who from being a monk 
becomes a bishop is loosened from the yoke 
of the monastic profession, not in everything, 
but in those that are incompatible with the 
episcopal office, as stated above. 

Reply Obj. 2. The vows of those who are 
living in the world are compared to the vows 
of religion as the particular to the universal, 
as stated above (Q. 88, A. 12 , ad 1). But the 
vows of religion are compared to the episcopal 
dignity as disposition to perfection. Now the 
particular is superfluous when one has the 
universal, whereas the disposition is still neces- 
sary when perfection has been attained. 

Reply Obj. 3. It is accidental that religious 
who are bishops are not bound to obey the 
superiors of their order, because, to wit, they 
have ceased to be their subjects ; even as those 
same religious superiors. Nevertheless the 
obligation of the vow remains virtually, so 
that if any person be lawfully set above them, 
they would be bound to obey them, inasmuch 
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as they are bound to obey both the statutes 
of their rule in the way mentioned above, and 
their superiors if they have any. 

As to property they can nowise have it. For 
they claim their paternal inheritance not as 
their own. but as due to the Church. Hence 
it is added (ibid.) that after he has been or- 
dained bishop at the altar to which he is con- 
secrated and appointed according to the holy 
canons, he must restore whatever he may ac- 
quire. 


Xor can he make any testament at all, 
because he is entrusted with the sole admin- 
istration of things ecclesiastical, and this ends 
with his death, after which a testament comes 
into force according to the Apostle (Heb. 
i.x. 17). If, however, by the Pope’s permission 
he make a will, he is not to be understood to 
bequeath property of his own, but we are to 
understand that by apostolic authority the 
power of his administration has been pro- 
longed so as to remain in force after his death. 


QUESTION 186 

Of Those Things in Which fhe Religious Stofe Properly Consisfs 

(In Ten Articles) 


We must now consider things pertaining to 
the religious state : which consideration will 
be fourfold. In the first place we shall con- 
sider those things in which the religious state 
consists chiefly ; secondly, those things which 
are lawfully befitting to religious : thirdly, the 
different kinds of religious orders; fourthly, 
the entrance into the religious state. 

Under the first head there are ten points of 
inquiry; (1) Whether tlie religious state is per- 
fect? (2) Whether religious are bound to all 
the counsels? (3) Whether voluntary poverty 
is required for the religious state? (4) Whether 
continency is necessary? (5) Whether obedi- 
ence is necessary? (6) Whether it is neces- 
sary that these should be the matter of a 
vow? (7) Of the sufficiency of tliese vows. 

(8) Of their comparison one with another. 

(9) Whether a religious sins mortally when- 
ever he transgresses a statute of his rule? 

(10) Whether, other things being equal, a 
religious sins more grievously by the same kind 
of sin than a secular person? 

FJRST ARTICLE 

Whether Religion Implies o State of Perfection? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that religion 
does not imply a state of perfection. For that 
which is necessary for salvation does not seem- 
ingly pertain to perfection. But religion is 
necessary for salvation, whether because there- 
by we arc hound (rcligamttr ) to the one al- 
mighty God, as Augustine says (Dc Vera 
Relig. 55). or because it takes its name from 
our returning (religimus) to God Whom we 
had lost by neglecting Him* according to 
Augustine (De Civ. Dei, x. 3). Therefore it 
would seem that religion does not denote the 
state of perfection. 

Obj. 2. Further, religion according to Tully 

* Cf. Q. 81, A. 1. 


(Dc Inv. Rhct. ii. 53) is that ivhich offers ivor- 
ship and ceremony to the Divine nature. Xow 
the offering of worship and ceremony to God 
would seem to pertain to the ministry of holy 
orders rather than to the diversity of states, 
as stated above (Q. 40, A. 2 ; Q. 183, A. 3). 
Therefore it would seem that religion does not 
denote the state of perfection. 

Obj. 3. Further, the state of perfection is 
distinct from the state of beginners and that 
of the proficient. But in religion also some 
are beginners, and some are proficient. There- 
for religion does not denote the state of per- 
fection. 

Ob). 4. Further, religion would seem a 
place of repentance; for it is said in the De- 
crees (VII, qu. i, can. Hoc ncquaquain) : The 
holy synod orders that any man who has been 
degraded from the episcopal dignity to tire 
monastic life and a place of repentance, should 
by no means rise again to the episcopate. Xow 
a place of repentance is opposed to the state 
of perfection; hence Dionysius (Eccl. llier. 
vi) places penitents in the lowest place, 
namely among those who are to be cleansed. 
Therefore it would seem that religion is not 
the state of perfection. 

On the contrary. In the Conferences of the 
Fathers (Collaf. i. 7) abbot Closes speaking 
of religious says : TFc must recognize that wc 
have to undertake the hunger of fasting, 
watchings, bodily toil, privation, reading, and 
other acts of virtue, in order by these degrees 
to mount to the perfection of charity. Ftow 
things pertaining to human acts are specified 
and denominated from the intention of the 
end. Therefore religious belong to the state 
of perfection. 

Moreover Diony.sius says (Eccl. Bier, vi) 
that those who are called servants of God, by 
reason of their rendering pure service and sub- 
jection to God, are united to the perfection 
beloved of Him. 
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/ answer that, As stated above (Q. 141, 
A. 2) that which is applicable to many things 
in common is ascribed antonomastically to 
that to which it is applicable by way of ex- 
cellence. Thus the name of jortitiide is claimed 
by the virtue which preserves the firmness of 
the mind in regard to most difficult things, 
and the name of temperance, by that virtue 
which tempers the greatest pleasures. Now 
religion as stated above (Q. 81, A. 2 ; A. 3, 
ad 2) is a virtue whereby a man offers some- 
thing to the service and worship of God. 
Wherefore those are called religious antono- 
mastically, who give themselves up entirely 
to the divine service, as offering a holocaust 
to God. Hence Gregory says (Horn, xx, in 
Ezech.) : Some there arc who keep nothing 
for themselves, but sacrifice to almighty God 
their tongue, their senses, their life, and the 
property they possess. Now the perfection of 
man consists in adhering wholly to God, as 
stated above (Q. 184, A. 2). and in this sense 
religion denotes the state of perfection. 

Reply Ob']. 1. To offer something to the 
worship of God is necessary for salvation, but 
to offer oneself wholly, and one’s possessions 
to the worship of God belongs to perfection. 

Reply Ob]. 2. As stated above (Q. 81, 
A. I, ad 1 ; A. 4, ad 1,2; Q. 85, .A. 3) when 
we were treating of the virtue of religion, 
religion has reference not only to the offering 
of sacrifices and other like things that are 
proper to religion, but also to the acts of all 
the virtues which in so far as these are re- 
ferred to God’s service and honor become acts 
of religion. Accordingly if a man devotes his 
whole life to the divine service, his whole life 
belongs to religion, and thus by reason of the 
religious life that they lead, those who are in 
the state of perfection are called religious. 

Reply Obj. 3. .As stated above (Q. 184, 
AA. 4, 6) religion denotes the state of per- 
fection by reason of the end intended. Hence 
it does not follow that whoever is in the state 
of perfection is already perfect, but that he 
tends to perfection. Hence Origen comment- 
ing on IMatth. xix. 21, If thou wilt he perfect, 
etc,, says (Tract, viii, in 21atth.) that he 
who has exchanged riches for poverty in order 
to become perfect docs not become perfect 
at the very moment of giving his goods to the 
poor ; but from that day the contemplation of 
God will begin to lead him to all the virtues. 
Thus all are not perfect in religion, but some 
are beginners, some proficient. 

Reply Ob']. 4. The religious state was insti- 
tuted chiefly that we might olrtain perfection 
by means of certain exercises, whereby the 
obstacles to perfect charity are removed. By 
the removal of tlie obstacles of perfect charity, 
much more are the occasions of sin cut off. 


for sin destroys charity altogether. Wherefore 
since it belongs to penance to cut out the 
causes of sin, it follows that the religious state 
is a most fitting place for penance. Hence 
(XXXIII, qu. ii, cap. Admonere) a man who 
had killed his wife is counseled to enter a 
monastery which is described as better and 
Tighter, rather than to do public penance while 
remaining in the world. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether Every Religious Is Bound to Keep 
All the Counsels? 

IVe proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that every 
religious is bound to keep all the counsels. 
For whoever professes a certain state of life 
is hound to observe whatever belongs to that 
state. Now each religious professes the state 
of perfection. Therefore every religious is 
bound to keep all the counsels that pertain 
to the state of perfection. 

Obj. 2. Further, Gregory says (Horn, xx, 
in Ezech.) that he who renounces this world, 
and does all the good he can, is like one who 
has gone out of Egypt and offers sacrifice in 
the wilderness. Now it belongs specially to 
religious to renounce the world. Therefore it 
belongs to them also to do all the good they 
can ; and so it would seem that each of them 
is bound to fulfil all the counsels. 

Obj. 3. Further, if it is not requisite for 
the state of perfection to fulfil all the coun- 
sels, it would seem enough to fulfil some of 
them. But this is false, since some who lead 
a secular life fulfil some of the counsels, for 
instance those who observe continence. There- 
fore it would seem that every religious who 
is in the state of perfection is bound to fulfil 
whatever pertains to perfection : and such are 
the counsels. 

On the contrary. One is not bound, unless 
one bind oneself, to do works of supereroga- 
tion. But every religious does not bind him- 
self to keep all the counsels, but to certain 
definite ones, some to some, others to others. 
Therefore all are not bound to keep all of 
them. 

/ answer that, A thing pertains to perfection 
in three ways. First, essentially, and thus, as 
stated above (Q. 184, A. 3) the perfect ob- 
servance of the precepts of charity belongs to 
perfection. Secondly, a thing belongs to per- 
fection consequently : such are those things 
that result from the perfection of charity, 
for instance to bless them that curse ypu 
(Luke vi. 27), and to keep counsels of a like 
kind, which though they be binding as re- 
gards the preparedness of the mind, so Aat 
one has to fulfil them when necessity requires. 
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yet are sometimes fulfilled, without there 
being any necessity, through superabundance 
of charity. Thirdly, a thing belongs to perfec- 
tion instrumentally and dispositively, as pov- 
erty, continence, abstinence, and the like. 

Now it has been stated {.\. 1) that the per- 
fection of charity is the end of the religious 
state. And the religious state is a school or 
exercise for the attainment of perfection, 
which men strive to reach by various prac- 
tices, just as a physician may use various 
remedies in order to heal. But it is evident 
that for him who works for an end it is not 
necessary that he should already have at- 
tained the end, but it is requisite that he 
should by some means tend thereto. Hence he 
who enters the religious state is not bound to 
have perfect charity, but he is bound to tend 
to this, and use his endeavors to have perfect 
charity. 

For the same reason he is not bound to 
fulfil those things that result from the per- 
fection of charity, although he is bound to 
intend to fulfil them : against which intention 
he acts if he contemns them, wherefore he 
sins not by omitting them but by contempt of 
them. 

In like manner he is not bound to observe 
all the practices whereby perfection may be 
attained, but only those which are definitely 
prescribed to him by the rule which he has 
professed. 

Reply Ob}. 1. He who enters religion does 
not make profession to be perfect, but he 
professes to endeavor to attain perfection; 
even as he who enters the schools does not 
profess to have knowledge, but to study in 
order to acquire knowledge. Wherefore as 
Augustine says (De Civ. Dei, viii. 2), Pytha- 
goras was unwilling to profess to be a wise 
man, but acknowledged himself, a lover of 
wisdom. Hence a religious does not violate 
his profession if he be not perfect, but only 
if he despises to tend to perfection. 

Reply Ob}. 2. Just as, though all are bound 
to love God with their whole heart, yet there 
is a certain wholeness of perfection which can- 
not be omitted without sin, and another whole- 
ness which can be omitted without sin (Q. 184, 
A. 2, ad 3), provided there be no contempt, 
as stated above fad 1), so too, all, both re- 
ligious and seculars, are bound, in a certain 
measure, to do whatever good they can, for 
to all without exception it is said (Eccles. 
ix. 10) ; Whatsover thy hand is able to do, do 
it earnestly. Yet there is a way of fulfilling 
this precept, so as to avoid sin, namely if one 
do what one can as required by the conditions 
of one’s state of life: provided there be no 
contempt of doing better things, which con- 
tempt sets the mind against spiritual progress. 


Reply Ob}. 3. There are some counsels such 
that if they be omitted, man’s whole life would 
be taken up with secular business ; for in- 
stance if he have property of his own, or enter 
the married state, or do something of the kind 
that regards the essential vows of religion 
themselves ; wherefore religious are bound to 
keep all such like counsels. Other counsels 
there are, however, about certain particular 
bette*" actions, which can be omitted without 
one’s life being taken up with secular actions ; 
wherefore there is no need for religious to be 
bound to fulfil all of them. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether Poverty Is Required tor Religious Perfection? 

Wc proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Ob}cction 1. It would seem that poverty is 
not required for religious perfection. For that 
which it is unlawful to do does not apparently 
belong to the state of perfection. But it would 
seem to be unlawful for a man to give up all 
he possesses; since the Apostle (2 Cor. viii. 
12) lays down the way in which the faithful 
are to give alms saying: If the will be for- 
ward, it is accepted according to that which a 
man hath, i.c. ‘'you should keep back what 
you need,” and afterwards he adds (verse 13) : 
For I mean not that others should be eased, 
and you burthened, i.e. with poverty, accord- 
ing to a gloss. Moreover a gloss on 1 Tim. 

vi. 8, Having food, and wherewith to be cov- 
ered, says: Though we brought nothing, and 
will carry nothing_ away, we must not give up 
these temporal things altogether. Therefore it 
seems that voluntary poverty is not requisite 
for religious perfection. 

Ob '). 2. Further, whosoever exposes himself 
to danger sins. But he who renounces all he 
has and embraces voluntary poverty exposes 
himself to danger, — not only spiritual, ac- 
cording to Prov. XXX. 9, Lest perhaps . . . 
being compelled by poverty, I should steal and 
forswear the 7tamc of my God, and Ecclus. 
xxvii. 1, Through poverty many have sinned, 
— but also corporal, for it is written (Eccles. 

vii. 13) : As wisdom is a defense, so money is 
a defense, and the Philosopher says ( Ethic. 
iv. 1) that the waste of property appears to 
be a sort of ruining of one’s self, since thereby 
7nan lives. Therefore it would seem that vol- 
untary poverty is not requisite for the perfec- 
tion of religious life. 

Obj. 3. Further, Virtue observes the inean, 
as stated in Ethic, ii. 6. But he who renounces 
all by voluntary poverty seems to go to the 
extreme rather than to observe the mean. 
Therefore he does not act virtuously: and so 
this does not pertain to the perfection of life. 

Ob}. 4. Further, the ultimate perfection of 
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man consists in happiness. Now riches con- 
duce to happiness; for it is written (Ecclus. 
xxxi. 8) : Blessed is the rich man that is found 
without blemish, and the Philosopher says 
(Ethic, i. 8) that riches contribute instru- 
mentally to happiness. Therefore voluntary 
poverty is not requisite for religious perfec- 
tion. 

Obj. 5. Further, the episcopal state is more 
perfect than the religious state. But bishops 
may have property, as stated above (Q. 185, 
A. 6). Therefore religious may also. 

Obj. 6. Further, almsgiving is a work most 
acceptable to God, and as Chrysostom says 
(Horn, ix, in Ep. ad Hebr.) is a most effective 
remedy in repentance. Now poverty excludes 
almsgiving. Therefore it would seem that pov- 
erty does not pertain to religious perfection. 

On the contrary, Gregory says (Moral. 
viii. 26) : There are some of the righteous who 
bracing themselves up to lay hold of the very 
height of perfection, while they aim at higher 
objects within, abandon all things without. 
Now, as stated above, (AA. 1, 2), it belongs 
properly to religious to brace themselves up 
in order to lay hold of the very height of 
perfection. Therefore it belongs to them to 
abandon all outward things by voluntary pov- 
erty. 

/ answer that, As stated above (A. 2), the 
religious state is an exercise and a school for 
attaining to the perfection of charity. For 
this it is necessary that a man wholly with- 
draw his affections from worldly things; since 
Augustine says (Conf. x. 29), speaking to 
God: Too little doth he love Thee, who loves 
anything with Thee, which he loveth not for 
Thee. Wherefore he says (QQ. Ixxxiii, qu. 36) 
that greater charity means less cupidity, per- 
fect charity means no cupidity. Now the pos- 
session of worldly things draws a man’s mind 
to the love of them : hence Augustine says ( Ep. 
xxxi, ad Paulin, et. Theras.) that we are more 
firmly attached to earthly things when we 
have them than when we desire them: — since 
why did that young man go aivay sad, save 
because he had great wealth ? For it is one 
thing not to wish to lay hold of what one has 
not, and another to renounce what one already 
has; the former are rejected as foreign to us, 
the latter are cut off as a limb. And Chrys- 
ostom says (Horn. Ixiii, in Matth.) that the 
possession of wealth kindles a greater flame 
and the desire for it becomes stronger. 

Hence it is that in the attainment of the 
perfection of charity the first foundation is 
voluntary poverty, whereby a man lives with- 
out property of his own, according to the say- 
ing of our Lord (Matth. xix. 21), If thou wilt 
be perfect, go, sell all (Vulg., — what) thou 


hast, and give to the poor, . . . and come, 
follow Me. 

Reply Obj. 1. As the gloss adds (ibid.), 
when the Apostle said this (namely “not that 
you should be burthened,” i.e. with poverty), 
he did not mean that it were better not to 
give: but he feared for the weak, whom he 
admonished so to give as not to suffer priva- 
tion. Hence in like manner the other gloss 
means not that it is unlawful to renounce all 
one’s temporal goods, but that this is not re- 
quired of necessity. Wherefore Ambrose says 
(De Offic. i, 30): Our Lord does not wish, 
namely does not command us to pour out our 
wealth all at once, but to dispense it; or per- 
haps to do as did Elisetis who slew his oxen, 
and fed the poor with that which was his own 
so that no household care might hold him 
back. 

Reply Obj. 2. He who renounces all his 
possessions for Christ’s sake exposes himself 
to no danger, neither spiritual nor corporal. 
For spiritual danger ensues from poverty when 
the latter is not voluntary ; because those who 
are unwillingly poor, through the desire of 
money-getting, fall into many sins, according 
to 1 Tim. vi. 9, They that will become rich, 
fall into temptation and into the snare of the 
devil. This attachment is put away by those 
who embrace voluntary poverty, but it gathers 
strength in those who have wealth, as stated 
above. Again bodily danger does not threaten 
those who, intent on following Christ, re- 
nounce all their possessions and entrust them- 
selves to divine providence. Hence Augustine 
says (De Serm. Dom. in Monte, ii. 17) : Those 
who seek first the kingdom of God and His 
justice are not weighed down by anxiety lest 
they lack what is necessary. 

Reply Obj. 3. According to the Philosopher 
(Ethic, ii. 6), the mean of virtue is taken 
according to right reason, not according to the 
quantity of a thing. Consequently whatever 
may be done in accordance with right reason 
is not rendered sinful by the greatness of the 
quantity, but all the more virtuous. It would, 
however, be against right reason to throw 
away all one’s possessions through intemper- 
ance, or without any useful purpose; whereas 
it is in accordance with right reason to re- 
nounce wealth in order to devote oneself to 
the contemplation of wisdom. Even certain 
philosophers are said to have done this ; for 
Jerome says (Ep. xlviii, ad Paulin.): The 
famous Theban, Crates, once a very wealthy 
man, when he was going to Athens to study 
philosophy, cast away a large amount of gold; 
for he considered that he could not possess 
both gold and virtue at the same time. Much 
more therefore is it according to right reason 
for a man to renounce all he has, in order 
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perfectly to follow Christ. Wherefore Jerome 
says (Ep. cxxv, ad Rust. Monach.): Poor thy- 
\clf, follow Christ poor. 

Reply Obj. 4. Happiness or felicity is two- 
fold, One is perfect, to which we look forward 
in the life to come ; the other is imperfect, 
in respect of which some are said to be happy 
in this life. The happiness of this life is two- 
fold, one is according to the active life, the 
other according to the contemplative life, as 
the Philosopher asserts (Ethic, x. 7, 8). Now 
wealth conduces instrumentallj^ to the happi- 
ness of the active life which consists in 
external actions, because as the Philosopher 
says (Ethic, i. 8) ice do many things by 
friends, by riches, by political influence, 
as it were by instruments. On the other 
hand, it does not conduce to the happi- 
ness of the contemplative life, rather is it an 
obstacle thereto, inasmuch as the anxiety it 
involves disturbs the quiet of the soul, which 
is most necessary to one who contemplates. 
Hence it is that the Philosopher asserts ( Ethic. 
X, 8) that for actio)is many things arc needed, 
but the contemplative man needs no such 
things, namely e.xternal goods, for his opera- 
tions in fact they arc obstacles to his contem- 
plation. 

jMan is directed to future happiness by 
charity ; and since voluntary poverty is an 
efficient exercise for the attaining of perfect 
charity, it follows that it is of great avail in 
acquiring the happiness of heaven. iVherefore 
our Lord said (Hatth. xix. 21): Go, sell all 
(Vulg., — what) thou hast, and give to the 
poor, and thou shalt have treasure in heaven. 
Now riches once they are possessed are in 
themselves of a nature to hinder the perfec- 
tion of charity, especially by enticing and dis- 
tracting the mind. Plence it is written (IMatth. 
xiii. 22) that the care of this world ami the 
deceitfulness of riches choketh up the word 
of God. for as Gregory says (Horn, xv, in Ev.) 
by preventing the good desire from entering 
into the heart, they destroy life at its very 
outset. Consequently it is difficult to safe- 
guard charity amidst riches; wherefore our 
Lord said (IMatth. xix. 23) that a rich man 
shall hardly enter into the kingdom of heaven, 
which we must understand as referring to one 
who actually has wealth, since He says that 
this is impossible for him who places his af- 
fection in riches, according to the explanation 
of Chrysostom (Horn. Ixiii, in Matth.), for He 
adds (verse 24) : It is easier for a camel to 
pass through the eye of a needle, than for a 
rich man to enter into the kingdom of heaven. 
Hence it is not said simply that the rich man 
is blessed, but the rich man that is found 
without blemish, and that hath not gone after 
gold, and this because he has done a difficult 


thing, wherefore the text continues ( verse 9) : 
JVho is he? and ive will praise him; for he 
hath done wonderful things in his life, namely 
by not loving riches though placed in the 
midst of them. 

Reply Obj. 5. The episcopal state is not 
directed to the attainment of perfection, but 
rather to the effect that, in virtue of the per- 
fection which he already has, a man may gov- 
ern others, by administering not only spiritual 
but also temporal things. This belongs to the 
active life, wherein many things occur that 
may be done by means of wealth as an instru- 
ment, as stated (ad 4). Wherefore it is not 
required of bishops, who make profession of 
governing Christ’s flock, that they have noth- 
ing of their own, whereas it is required of re- 
ligious who make profession of learning to 
obtain perfection. 

Reply Ob). 6. The renouncement of one’s 
own wealth is compared to almsgiving as the 
universal to the particular, and as the holo- 
caust to the sacrifice. Hence Gregory says 
(Horn. XX, in Ezech.) that those who assist 
the needy with the things they possess, by 
their good deeds offer sacrifice, since they offer 
up something to God and keep back something 
for themselves ; whereas those who keep noth- 
ing for themselves offer a holocaust which is 
greater than a sacrifice. Wherefore Jerome 
also says (Contra Vigilant.): When yon de- 
clare that those do better who retain the use 
of their possessions, and dole out the fruit’; 
of their possessions to the poor, it is not / but 
the Lord Who answers you; If thou wilt be 
perfect, etc., and afterwards he goes on to say : 
This man whom you praise belongs to the 
second and third degree, and we too commend 
him: provided we acknowledge the first as to 
be preferred to the second and third. For this 
rea,son in order to exclude the error of Vigi- 
lantius it is said ( De Eccl. Dogni. xxxviii) ; 
It is a good thing to give away one’s goods 
by dispensing them to the poor: it is better 
to give them away once for all with the inten- 
tion of following the Lord, and, free of solici- 
tude, to be poor with Christ. 


FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether Perpetual Continence Is Required 
for Religious Perfection? 

Wc proceed thus to the Fourth Article:— 
Objection 1. It would seem that perpetual 
continence is not required for religious per- 
fection. For all perfection of the Christian 
life began with Christ’s apostles. Now the 
apostles do not appear to have observed con- 
tinence, as evidenced by Peter, of whose 
mother-in-law we read Matth. viii. 14. There- 
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fore it would seem that perpetual continence 
is not requisite for religious perfection. 

Ob']. 2. Further, the first example of per- 
fection is shown to us in the person of Abra- 
ham, to whom the Lord said (Gen. xvii. 1): 
'Walk before Me, and be perfect. Now the 
copy should not surpass the example. There- 
fore perpetual continence is not requisite for 
religious perfection. 

Ob'], 3. Further, that which is required for 
religious perfection is to be found in every 
religious order. Now there are some religious 
who lead a married life. Therefore religious 
perfection does not require perpetual conti- 
nence. 

On the contrary. The Apostle says (2 Cor. 
vii. 1) : Let us cleanse ourselves from all de- 
filement of the flesh and of the spirit, perfect- 
ing sanctification in the fear of God. Now 
cleanness of flesh and spirit is safeguarded by 
continence, for it is said (1 Cor. vii. 34) : The 
un7narr'ied ■woman and the virgin thinketh on 
the things of the Lord that she may be holy 
both in spirit and in body (Vulg ., — both in 
body and in spirit). Therefore religious per- 
fection requires continence. 

I answer that, 'Fhe religious state requires 
the removal of whatever hinders man from 
devoting himself entirely to God’s service. 
Now the use of sexual union hinders the mind 
from giving itself wholly to the service of 
God, and this for two reasons. First, on ac- 
count of its vehement delectation, which by 
frequent repetition increases concupiscence, 
as also the Philosopher observes (Ethic, iii. 
12) : and hence it is that the use of venery 
withdraws the mind from that perfect intent- 
ness on tending to God. .\ugustine expresses 
this when he says (Soli/, i. 10); / consider 
that nothing so casts doien the manly mind 
from its height as the fondling of ivoincn, and 
those bodily contacts which betong to the 
married state. Secondly, because it involves 
man in solicitude for the control of his wife, 
his children, and his temporalities which serve 
for their upkeep. Hence the Apostle sa 3 's (1 
Cor. vii. 32. 33) : He that is without a wife is 
solicitous for the things that belong to the 
Lord, how he may please God: but he that is 
•with a 2 uife is solicitous for the things of the 
•world, how he may please his 'wife. 

Therefore peipetual continence, as well as 
voluntary poverty, is requisite for rehgious 
perfection. Wherefore just as \'igilantiu3 was 
condemned for equaling riches to poverty, so 
was Jovinian condemned for equaling mar- 
riage to virginity. 

Reply Ob']. 1. The perfection not only of 
poverty but also of continence was introduced 
by Christ Who said (Matth. xix. 12); There 
* Prolog, in Joan., among the supposititious works 
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are eunuchs who have made themselves eu- 
nuchs, for the kingdom of heaven, and then 
added: He that can take, let him take it. And 
lest anyone should be deprived of the hope of 
attaining perfection, he admitted to the state 
of perfection those even who were married. 
Now the husbands could not without commit- 
ting an injustice forsake their wives, whereas 
men could without injustice renounce riches. 
Wherefore Peter whom He found married. He 
severed not from his wife, while He withheld 
from marriage John who wished to marry* 

Reply Ob ']. 2. As ,\ugustine says (De Bono 
Conjug. xxii), the chastity of celibacy is better 
than the chastity of marriage, one of which 
Abraham had in use, both of them in habit. 
For he lived chastely, and he might have been 
chaste without marrying, but it was not requi- 
site then. Nevertheless if the patriarchs of 
old had perfection of mind together with 
wealth and marriage, which is a mark of the 
greatness of their virtue, this is no reason 
wdiy any w'eaker person should presume to 
have such great virtue that he can attain to 
perfection though rich and married; as neither 
does a man unarmed presume to attack his 
enemy, because Samson slew" many foes with 
the jaw'-bone of an ass. For those fathers, 
had it been seasonable to observe continence 
and poverty, would have been most careful 
to observe them. 

Reply Ob). 3. Such ways of living as admit 
of the use of marriage are not the religious 
life simply and absolutely speaking, but in a 
restricted sense, in so far as they have a cer- 
tain share in those things that belong to the 
religious state. 

FIFTH ARTICLE 

Whether Obedience Belongs to Religious Perfection? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that obedience 
does not belong to religious perfection. For 
those things seemingly" belong to religious per- 
fection, which are works of supererogation 
and are not binding upon all. But all are 
bound to obey their superiors, according to 
the saying of the .Apostle (Heb. xiii. 17), 
Obey your prelates, and be subject to them. 
Therefore it would seem that obedience does 
not belong to religious perfection. 

Obf. 2. Further, obedience would seem to 
belong properly to those who have to be 
guided by the sense of others, and such per- 
sons are lacking in discernment. Now the 
Apostle sa}"'^ (Heb. v. 14) that strong meal 
is for the perfect, for them who by custom 
have their senses c-vercised to the discerning 
of good ami evil. Therefore it would seem that 
S. Jerome. 
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obedience does not belong to the state of the 
perfect. 

Obj. 3. Further, if obedience were requisite 
for religious perfection, it would follow that 
it is befitting to all religious. But it is not 
becoming to all : since some religious lead a 
solitary life, and have no superior whom they 
obey. Again religious superiors apparently 
are not bound to obedience. Therefore obedi- 
ence would seem not to pertain to religious 
perfection. 

Ob). 4. Further, if the vow of obedience 
were requisite for religion, it would follow 
that religious are bound to obey their superi- 
ors in all things, just as they are bound to 
abstain from all venery by their vow of con- 
tinence. But they are not bound to obey them 
in all things, as stated above (Q 104, A. 5), 
when we were treating of the virtue of obedi- 
ence. Therefore the vow of obedience is not 
requisite for religion. 

Ob). S. Further, those services are most ac- 
ceptable to God which are done freely and 
not of necessity, according to 2 Cor. ix. 7, Not 
with sadness or of necessity. Xow that which 
is done out of obedience is done of necessity 
of precept. Therefore those good works are 
more deserving of praise which are done of 
one's own accord. Therefore the vow of obe- 
dience is unbecoming to religion whereby men 
seek to attain to that which is better. 

On the contrary, Religious perfection con- 
sists chiefly in the imitation of Christ, accord- 
ing to IMatth. xix. 21, If thou wilt be perfect, 
go sell all (Vulg,, — what) thou hast, and give 
to the poor, and follow Me. Now in Christ 
obedience is commended above all according 
to Philip, ii. 8, He became (VTlg., — becoming) 
obedient unto death. Therefore seemingly 
obedience belongs to religious perfection. 

1 answer that. As stated above (AA. 2, 3) 
the religious state is a school and exercise for 
tending to perfection. Now those who are 
being instructed or exercised in order to at- 
tain a certain end must needs follow the di- 
rection of someone under whose control they 
are instructed or exercised so as to attain that 
end as disciples under a master. Hence re- 
ligious need to be placed under the instruc- 
tion and command of someone as regards 
things pertaining to the religious life; where- 
fore it is said (VII, qu. i, can. Hoc neqiia- 
qiiam) : The monastic life denotes subjection 
and discipleship. Now one man is subjected 
to another’s command and instruction by obe- 
dience: and consequently obedience is requi- 
site for religious perfection. 

Reply Ob). 1. To obey one’s superiors in 
matters that are essential to virtue is not a 
work of supererogation, but is common to all: 


whereas to obey in matters pertaining to the 
practice of perfection belongs properly to re- 
ligious. This latter obedience is compared to 
the former as the universal to the particular. 
For those who live in the world, keep some- 
thing for themselves, and offer something to 
God : and in the latter respect they are under 
obedience to their superiors; whereas those 
who live in religion give themselves wholly 
and their possessions to God, as stated above 
(A-A. I, 3). Hence their obedience is universal. 

Reply Ob). 2. As the Philosopher says 
(Ethic, ii. 1, 2), by performing actions we 
contract certain habits, and when we have 
acquired the habit we are best able to perform 
the actions. Accordingly those who have not 
attained to perfection, acquire perfection by 
obeying, w'hile those who have already ac- 
quired perfection are most ready to obey, not 
as though they need to be directed to the ac- 
quisition of perfection, but as maintaining 
themselves by this means in that which be- 
longs to perfection. 

Reply Ob). 3. The subjection of religious 
is chiefly in reference to bishops, who are 
compared to them as perfecters to perfected, 
as Dionyius states (Eccl. Hier. vi), where he 
also says that the monastic order is subjected 
to the perfecting virtues of the bishops, and 
is taught by their godlike enlightenment. 
Hence neither hermits nor religious superiors 
are exempt from obedience to bishops; and 
if they be wholly or partly exempt from obe- 
dience to the bishop of the diocese, they are 
nevertheless bound to obey the Sovereign Pon- 
tiff. not only in matters affecting all in com- 
mon, but also in those which pertain specially 
to religious discipline. 

Reply Ob). 4. The vow of obedience taken 
by religious, extends to the disposition of a 
man’s whole life, and in this way it has a 
certain universality, although it does not ex- 
tend to all individual acts. For some of these 
do not belong to religion, through not being 
of those things that concern the love of God 
and of our neighbor, such as rubbing one’s 
beard, lifting a stick from the ground and so 
forth, which do not come under a vow nor 
under obedience ; and some are contrary to 
religion. Nor is there any comparison with 
continence whereby acts are excluded which 
are altogether contrary to religion. 

Reply Obj. 5. The necessity of coercion 
makes an act involuntary and consequently 
deprives it of the character of praise or merit ; 
whereas the necessity which is consequent 
upon obedience is a necessity not of coercion 
but of a free will, inasmuch as a man is willing 
to obey, although perhaps he would not be 
willing to do the thing commanded considered 
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in itself. Wherefore since by the vow of obe- 
dience a man lays himself under the necessity 
of doing for God’s sake certain things that 
are not pleasing in themselves, for this very 
reason that which he does is the more accept- 
able to God, though it be of less account, be- 
cause man can give nothing greater to God, 
than by subjecting his will to another man’s 
for God’s sake. Hence in the Conferences of 
the Fathers {Col/, xviii. 7) it is stated that 
the Sarabaitoc are the worst class of monks, 
because through providing for their own needs 
without being subject to superiors, they are 
free to do as they will ; and yet day and night 
they are more busily occupied in work than 
those who live in monasteries. 

SIXTH ARTICLE 

Whether It Is Requisite for Religious Perfection That 
Poverty, Continence, and Obedience 
Should Come Under a Vow? 

We proceed thus to the Sixth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that it is not 
requisite for religious perfection that the 
three aforesaid, namely poverty, continence, 
and obedience, .should come under a vow. For 
the school of perfection is founded on the 
principles laid down by our Lord. Now our 
Lord in formulating perfection (IHatth. xix. 
21) said: If thou wilt be perfect, go, sell all 
(Vulg., — what) thou hast, and give to the poor, 
without any mention of a vow. Therefore it 
would seem that a vow is not necessary for 
the school of religion. 

Obj. 2. Further, a vow is a promise made 
to God, wherefore (Eccles. v. 3) the wise man 
after saying: If thou hast vowed anything to 
God, defer not to pay it, adds at once, for an 
unfaithful and foolish promise displeaseth 
Him. But when a thing is being actually given 
there is no need for a promise. Therefore it 
suffices for religious perfection that one keep 
poverty, continence, and obedience without 
vowing them. 

Obj. 3. Further, Augustine says (Ad Pol- 
lent., de Adult. Conjug. i. 14) : The services 
we render are more pleasing when we might 
lawftdly not render them, yet do so out of 
love. Now it is lawful not to render a service 
which we have not vowed, w^hereas it is un- 
lawful if we have vowed to render it. There- 
fore seemingly it is more pleasing to God to 
keep poverty, continence, and obedience with- 
out a vow. Therefore a vow is not requisite 
for religious perfection. 

On the contrary. In the Old Law the Naza- 
reans were consecrated by vow according to 
Num. vi. 2, When a man or woman shall make 

*Cf. Moral, ir. 


a vow to be sanctified and will consecrate 
themselves to the Lord, etc. Now these were 
a figure of those who attain the summit of 
perfection, as a gloss’’’ of Gregory states. 
Therefore a vow is requisite for religious per- 
fection. 

I answer that. It belongs to religious to be 
in the state of perfection, as shown above 
(Q. 174, A. S). Now the state of perfection 
requires an obligation to whatever belongs to 
perfection : and this obligation consists in 
binding oneself to God by means of a vow. 
But it is evident from what has been said 
(AA. 3, 4, 5) that poverty, continence, and 
obedience belong to the perfection of the 
Christian life. Consequently the religious state 
requires that one be bound to these three by 
vow. Hence Gregory says (Horn. xx. in 
Ezech.) : When a man vows to God all his 
possessions, all his life, all his knowledge, it 
is a holocaust ; and afterwards he says that 
this refers to those who renounce the present 
world. 

Reply Obj. 1. Our Lord declared that it 
belongs to the perfection of life that a man 
follow Him, not anyhow, but in such a way 
as not to turn back. Wherefore He says again 
(Luke ix. 62) : No man putting his hand to the 
plough, and looking back, is fit for the king- 
dom of Cod. And though some of His disciples 
went back, yet when our Lord asked (Jo. vi. 
68, 69), Will you also go away? Peter an- 
swered for the others : Lord, to whom shall we 
go^ Hence Augustine says (De Consensu Ev. 
ii. 17) that as Matthew and Mark relate, 
Peter and .Andrew followed Him after drawing 
their boats on to the beach, not as though they 
purposed to return, but as following Him at 
His command. Now this unwavering follow- 
ing of Christ is made fast by a vow: where- 
fore a vow is requisite for religious perfection. 

Reply Obj. 2. As Gregory says (loc. cit.) 
religious perfection requires that a man give 
his whole Ife to God. But a man cannot ac- 
tually give God his whole life, because that 
life taken as a whole is not simultaneous but 
successive. Hence a man cannot give his 
whole life to God otherwise than by the obli- 
gation of a vow. 

Reply Obj. 3. Among other services that 
we can lawfully give, is our liberty, which is 
dearer to man than aught else. Consequently 
when a man of his own accord deprives him- 
self by vow of the liberty of abstaining from 
things pertaining to God’s service, this is most 
acceptable to God. Hence Augustine says 
(Ep. cxxvii, ad Paulin, et .Arment.) : Repent 
not of thy vow ; rejoice rather that thou canst 
no longer do lawftdly, what thou mightest 
have done lawfully but to thy own cost. Happy 
the obligation that compels to better things. 
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SEVENTH ARTICLE 

Whether It Is Right to Soy That Religious 
Perfection Consists in These Three Vows? 

We proceed thus to the Seventh Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that it is not 
right to say that religious perfection consists 
in these three vows. For the perfection of life 
consists of inward rather than of outward acts, 
according to Rom. xiv. 17, The Kingdom of 
God is not meat and drink, but justice and 
peace and joy in the Holy Ghost. Now the 
religious vow binds a man to things belonging 
to perfection. Therefore vows of inward ac- 
tions, such as contemplation, love of God and 
our neighbor, and so forth, should pertain to 
the religious state, rather than the vows of 
poverty, continence, and obedience which refer 
to outw'ard actions. 

Obj. 2. Further, the three aforesaid come 
under the religious vow, in so far as they be- 
long to the practice of tending to perfection. 
But there are many other things that religious 
practice, such as abstinence, watchings, and 
the like. Therefore it would seem that these 
three vows are incorrectly described as per- 
taining to the state of perfection. 

Obj. 3. Further, by the vow of obedience 
a man is bound to do according to his superi- 
or’s command whatever pertains to the prac- 
tice of perfection. Therefore the vow of obe- 
dience suffices without the two other vows. 

Obj. 4. Further, external goods comprise 
not only riches but also honors. Therefore, 
if religious, by the vow of poverty, renounce 
earthly riches, there should be another vow 
whereby they may despise worldly honors. 

On the contrary, It is stated (Extra, de 
Statu Monach., cap. Cum ad monasterium) 
thatf/m keeping of chastity and the renouncing 
of property are affixed to the monastic rule. 

I answer that. The religious state may be 
considered in three ways. First, as being a 
practice of tending to the perfection of char- 
ity: secondly, as quieting the human mind 
from outward solicitude, according to 1 Cor. 
vii. 32 : I would have you to be without solici- 
tude: thirdly, as a holocaust whereby a man 
offers himself and his possessions wholly to 
God; and in corresponding manner the re- 
ligious stale is constituted by these three vows. 

First, as regards the practice of perfection, 
a man is required to remove from himself 
whatever may hinder his affections from tend- 
ing wholly to God, for it is in this that the 
perfection of charity consists. Such hindrances 
are of three kinds. First, the attachment to 
external goods, which is removed by the vow 
of poverty; secondly, the concupiscence of 
sensible pleasures, chief among which are 
venereal pleasures, and these are removed by 


the vow of continence ; thirdly, the inordi- 
nateness of the human will, and this is re- 
moved by the vow of obedience. 

In like manner the disquiet of worldly 
solicitude is aroused in man in reference es- 
pecially to three things. First, as regards the 
dispensing of external things, and this solici- 
tude is removed from man by the vow of 
poverty; secondly, as regards the control of 
wife and children, Avhich is cut away by the 
vow of continence; thirdly, as regards the 
disposal of one’s own actions, which is elimi- 
nated by the vow of obedience, whereby a 
man commits himself to the disposal of an- 
other. 

Again, a holocaust is the offering to God 
of all that one has, according to Gregory 
(Horn. XX, in Ezcch.). Now man has a three- 
fold good, according to the Philosopher (Ethic. 
i. 8). First, the good of external things, which 
he wholly offers to God by the vow of volun- 
tary poverty: secondly, the good of his own 
body, and this good he offers to God especially 
by the vow of continence, whereby he re- 
nounces the greatest bodily pleasures: the 
third is the good of the soul, which man 
wholly offers to God by the vow of obedience, 
whereby he offers God his own will by which 
he makes use of all the powers and habits of 
the soul. Therefore the religious state is fit- 
tingly constituted by the three vows. 

Reply Obj. 1. As stated above (A. 1), the 
end whereunto the religious vow is directed 
is the perfection of charity, since all the in- 
terior acts of virtue belong to charity as to 
their mother, according to 1 Cor. xiii. 4, Char- 
ity is patient, is kind, etc. Hence the interior 
acts of virtue, for instance humility, patience, 
and so forth, do not come under the religious 
vow, but this is directed to them as its end. 

Reply Obj. 2. All other religious observ- 
ances are directed to the three aforesaid prin- 
cipal vows; for if any of them are ordained 
for the purpose of procuring a livelihood, such 
as labor, questing, and so on, they are to be 
referred to poverty ; for the safeguarding of 
which religious seek a livelihood by the.se 
means. Other observances whereby the body 
is chastised, such as watching, fasting, and 
the like, are directly ordained for the ob- 
servance of the vow of continence. And such 
religious observances as regard human actions 
whereby a man is directed to the end of re- 
ligion, namely the love of God and his neigh- 
bor (such as reading, prayer, visiting the sick, 
and the like), are comprised under the vow of 
obedience that applies to the will, which di- 
rects its actions to the end according to the 
ordering of another person. The distinction 
of habit belongs to all three vows, as a sign 
of being bound by them: wherefore the re- 
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ligious habit is given or blessed at the time of Monach., cap. Cum ad monasterium ) : yet he 
profession. can dispense a religious from obeying his 

Reply Ob'], 3. By obedience a man offers superior. Therefore it would seem that the 
to God his willj to which though all human vow of obedience is less than the vow of pov- 
affairs are subject, yet some are subject to it erty and continence. 

alone in a special manner, namely human ac- On the contrary, Gregory says (Moral. 
tions, since passions belong also to the sensi- xxxv. 14) : Obedience is rightly placed before 
tive appetite. Wherefore in order (o restrain victims, since by victims another’s flesh, but 
the passions of carnal pleasures and of ex- by obedience one’s own will, is sacrificed. Now 
ternal objects of appetite, which hinder the the religious vows are holocausts, as stated 
perfection of life, there was need for the vows above (a\A. 1, 3, ad 6). Therefore the vow of 
of continence and poverty; but for the order- obedience is the chief of all religious vows, 
ing of one’s own actions accordingly as the / ansiver that, The vow of obedience is the 
state of perfection requires, there was need chief of the three religious vows, and this for 
for the vow of obedience. three reasons. 

Reply Obj. 4. As the Philosopher says First, because by the vow of obedience man 
(Ethic, iv. 3), strictly and truly speaking offers God something greater, namely his own 
honor is not due save to virtue. Since, how- will ; for this is of more account than his own 
ever, external goods serve instrumentally for body, which he offers God by continence, and 
certain acts of virtue, the consequence is that than external things, which he offers God by the 
a certain honor is given to their excellence es- vow of poverty. Wherefore that which is done 
pecially by the common people who acknowl- out of obedience is more acceptable to God than 
edge none but outward excellence. Therefore that which is done of one’s own will, according 
since religious tend to the perfection of virtue to the saying of Jerome (Ep. exxv, ad Rustic 
it becomes them not to renounce the honor Monach.): My words arc intended to teach 
which God and alt holy men accord to virtue, you not to rely on your own judgment : and a 
according to Ps. cx.xxviii. 17, But to me Thy little further on he says: You may not do 
friends, 0 God, arc made exceedingly honor- what you will ; you must cat what you are 
able. On the other hand, they renounce the bidden to eat, you may possess as much as you 
honor that is given to outward excellence, by receive, clothe yourself with what is given to 
the very fact that they withdraw from a you. Hence fasting is not acceptable to God 
worldly life : hence no special vow is needed if it is done of one's own will, according to Isa. 
for this. Iviii. 3, Behold in the day of your fast your 

own will is iotmd. 

EIGHTH ARTICLE Secondly, because the vow of obedience in- 

Whether the Vow of Obedience Is the Chief eludes the Other VOWS, but not vice Versa: for 

of the Three Religious Vows? ‘'1 religious, though bound by VOW to observe 

continence and poverty, yet these also come 
JTe proceed thus to the Eighth Article: — under obedience, as well as many other things 

Objection^!. It would seem that the vow of besides the keeping of continence and poverty, 
obedience is not the chief of the three religious Thirdly, because the vow of obedience ex- 
vows. For the perfection of the religious life tends properly to those acts that are closely 
was inaugurated by Christ. Now Christ gave connected with the end of religion ; and the 
a special counsel of poverty ; whereas He is more closely a thing is connected with the end, 
not stated to have given a special counsel of the better it is. 

obedience. Therefore the vow of poverty is It follows from this that the vow of obedi- 
greater than the vow of obedience. ence is more essential to the religious life. For 

Obj. 2. Further, it is written (Ecclus. x.xvi. if a man without taking a vow of obedience 
20) that no price is worthy of a continent soul, were to observe, even by vow, voluntary pov- 
Now the vow of that which is more worthy erty and continence, he would not therefore 
is itself more excellent. Therefore the vow belong to the religious state, which is to be 
of continence is more excellent than the vow preferred to virginity observed even by vow ; 
of obedience. for Augustine says (Dc Virgin, xlvi) : No one, 

Obj. 3. Further, the greater a vow the more methinks, would prefer virginity to the monas~ 
indispensable it would seem to be. Now the tic life.* 

vows of poverty and continence are so insep- Reply Obj. 1. The counsel of obedience waS 
arable from the monastic rule, that not even included in the very following of Christ, since 
the Sovereign Pontiff can allow them to be to obey is to follow another’s will. Consequently 
broken, according to a Decretal (De Statu it is more pertinent to perfection than the vow 

* S. Augustine wrote not nionastci lo but martyrio — to martyrdom; and S. Thomas quotes the passage cor- 
rectly, above, Q ] 24, A. ,3, and Q. A. 5. 
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of poverty, because as Jerome, commenting on 
Matth. xix. 27, Behold we have left all things, 
observes, Peter added that which is perfect 
when he said: And have followed Thee. 

Reply Obj. 2. The words quoted mean that 
continence is to be preferred, not to all other 
acts of virtue, but to conjugal chastity, or to 
external riches of gold and silver which are 
measured by weight/'' Or again continence is 
taken in a general sense for abstinence from 
all evil, as stated above (Q. 155, A, 4, ad 1). 

Reply Obj. 3. The Pope cannot dispense a 
religious from his vow of obedience so as to 
release him from obedience to every superior 
in matters relating to the perfection of life, 
for he cannot exempt him from obedience to 
himself. He can, however, exempt him from 
subjection to a lower superior, but this is not 
to dispense him from his vow of obedience. 

NINTH ARTICLE 

Whether a Religious Sins Mortally Whenever He 

Transgresses the Things Contained in His Rule? 

We proceed thus to the Tenth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that a religious 
sins mortally whenever he transgresses the 
things contained in his rule. For to break a 
vow is a sin worthy of condemnation, as ap- 
pears from 1 Tim, v. 11, 12, where the Apostle 
says that widows who will marry have (Vulg., 
— having) damnation, because they have made 
void their first faith. But religious are bound 
to a rule by the vows of their profession. 
Therefore they sin mortally by transgressing 
the things contained in their rule. 

Obj. 2. Further, the rule is enjoined upon 
a religious in the same way as a law. Now he 
who transgresses a precept of law sins mor- 
tally. Therefore it would seem that a monk 
sins mortally if he transgresses the things 
contained in his rule. 

Obj. 3. Further, contempt involves a mor- 
tal sin. Now whoever repeatedly does what 
he ought not to do seems to sin from con- 
tempt. Therefore it would seem that a reli- 
gious sins mortally by frequently transgressing 
the things contained in his rule. 

On the contrary. The religious state is 
safer than the secular state ; wherefore Greg- 
ory at the beginning of his Moralsf compares 
the secular life to the stormy sea, and the re- 
ligious life to the calm port. But if every 
transgression of the things contained in his 
rule were to involve a religious in mortal sin, 
the religious life would be fraught with danger 
of account of its multitude of observances. 
Therefore not every transgression of the things 
contained in the rule is a mortal sin. 


/ answer that, As stated above (A. 7, ad 
1, 2), a thing is contained in the rule in two 
ways. First, as the end of the rule, for in- 
stance things that pertain to the acts of the 
virtues ; and the transgression of these, as 
regards those which come under a common 
precept, involves a mortal sin ; but as regards 
those which are not included in the common 
obligation of a precept, the transgression 
thereof does not involve a mortal sin, except 
by reason of contempt, because, as stated 
above (A. 2), a religious is not bound to be 
perfect, but to tend to perfection, to which 
the contempt of perfection is opposed. 

Secondly, a thing is contained in the rule 
through pertaining to the outward practice, 
such as all external observances, to some of 
which a religious is bound by the vow of his 
profession. Now the vow of profession regards 
chiefly the three things aforesaid, namely 
poverty, continence, and obedience, while all 
others are directed to these. Consequently the 
transgression of these three involves a mortal 
sin, while the transgression of the others does 
not involve a mortal sin, e.xcept either by rea- 
son of contempt of the rule (since this is di- 
rectly contrary to the profession whereby a 
man vows to live according to the rule), or 
by reason of a precept, whether given orally 
by a superior, or expressed in the rule, since 
this would be to act contrary to the vow of 
obedience. 

Reply Obj. 1. He who professes a rule 
does not vow to observe all the things con- 
tained in the rule, but he vows the regular 
life which consists essentially in the three 
aforesaid things. Hence in certain religious 
orders precaution is taken to profess, not the 
rule, but to live according to the rule, i.e. to 
tend to form one’s conduct in accordance with 
the rule as a kind of model ; and this is set 
aside by contempt. Yet greater precaution is 
observed in some religious orders by profess- 
ing obedience according to the rule, so that 
only that which is contrary to a precept of 
the rule is contrary to the profession, while 
the transgression or omission of other things 
binds only under pain of venial sin, because, 
as stated above (A. 7, ad 2), such things are 
dispositions to the chief vows. And venial 
sin is a disposition to mortal, as stated above 
(I-II, Q. 88, A. 3), inasmuch as it hinders 
those things whereby a man is disposed to 
keep the chief precepts of Christ’s law, namely 
the precepts of charity. 

There is also a religious order, that of the 
Friars Preachers, where such like transgres- 
sions or omissions do not, by their very nature, 
involve sin, either mortal or venial ; but they 


* Pondere, referring to the Latin ponde 
t r.pist. Missoria, ad Leand. Rpisc , i. 


rano in tne vuigate, 
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bind one to suffer the punishment affixed 
thereto, because it is in this way that they are 
bound to observe such things. Nevertheless 
they may sin venially or mortally through 
neglect, concupiscence, or contempt. 

Reply Ob). 2. Not all the contents of the 
law are set forth by way of precept ; for some 
are expressed under the form of ordinance or 
statute binding under pain of a fixed punish- 
ment. Accordingly, just as in the civil law 
the transgression of a legal statute does not 
always render a man deserving of bodily 
death, so neither in the law of the Church 
does every ordinance or statute bind under 
mortal sin ; and the same applies to the stat- 
utes of the rule. 

Reply Ob'], 3. An action or transgression 
proceeds from contempt when a man’s will 
refuses to submit to the ordinance of the law 
or rule, and from this he proceeds to act 
against the law or rule. On the other hand, 
he does not sin from contempt, but from some 
other cause, when he is led to do something 
against the ordinance of the law or rule 
through some particular cause such as concu- 
piscence or anger, even though he often repeat 
the same kind of sin through the same or some 
other cause. Thus Augustine says (De Nat. et 
Grat. xxix) that not all sins arc committed 
through proud contempt. Nevertheless the 
frequent repetition of a sin leads dispositively 
to contempt, according to the words of Prov. 
xviii. 3, The wicked man, when he is come 
into the depth oj sins, contemneth. 

TENTH ARTICLE 

Whether a Religious Sins More Grievously Than o 
Secular by the Same Kind of Sin? 

We proceed thus to the Tenth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that a religious 
does not sin more grievously than a secular 
by the same kind of sin. For it is written (2 
Paralip. xxx. 18, 19) : The Lord Who is good 
will show mercy to all them who with their 
whole heart seek the Lord the God oj their 
fathers, and will not impute it to them that 
they are not sanctified. Now religious appar- 
ently follow the Lord the God of their fathers 
with their whole heart rather than seculars, 
who partly give themselves and their posses- 
sions to God and reserve part for themselves, 
as Gregory says (Horn. xx. in Ezcch.). There- 
fore it would seem that it is less imputed to 
them if they fall short somewhat of their 
sanctification. 

Obj. 2. Further, God is less angered at a 
man’s sins if he does some good deeds, ac- 
cording to 2 Paralip. xix. 2, 3, Thou helpest 
the ungodly, and thou art joined in friendship 


•with them that hate the Lord, and therefore 
thou didst deserve indeed the wrath of the 
Lord: but good works are found in thee. Now 
religious do more good works than seculars. 
Therefore if they commit any sins, God is less 
angry with them. 

Obj. 3. Further, this present life is not 
carried through without sin, according to Jas. 
iii. 2, In many things we all offend. Therefore 
if the sins of religious were more grievous than 
those of seculars it would follow that religious 
are worse off than seculars : and consequently 
it would not be a wholesome counsel to enter 
religion. 

On the contrary. The greater the evil the 
more it would seem to be deplored. But seem- 
ingly the sins of those who are in the state 
of holiness and perfection are the most deplor- 
able, for it is written (Jer. xxiii. 9) : My heart 
is broken within me, and afterwards (verse 
11): For the prophet and the priest are de- 
filed; and in My house I have found their 
wickedness. Therefore religious and others 
who are in the state of perfection, other things 
being equal, sin more grievously. 

I answer that, sin committed by a reli- 
gious may be in three ways more grievous than 
a like sin committed by a secular. First, if it 
be against his religious vow ; for instance if he 
be guilty of fornication or theft, because by 
fornication he acts against the vow of conti- 
nence, and by theft against the vow of pov- 
erty ; and not merely against a precept of the 
divine law. Secondly, if he sin out of con- 
tempt, because thereby he would seem to be 
the more ungrateful for the divine favors 
which have raised him to the state of perfec- 
tion. Thus the Apostle says (Heb. x. 29) that 
the believer deserveth worse punishments who 
through contempt tramples under foot the 
Son of God. Hence the Lord complains (Jer. 
xi. 15) : What is the meaning that My beloved 
hath ■wrought much zuickedness in My house? 
Thirdly, the sin of a religious may be greater 
on account of scandal, because many take 
note of his manner of life: wherefore it is 
written (Jer. xxiii. 14) : / have seen the like- 
ness of adulterers, and the way of lying in the 
Prophets of Jerusalem ; and they strength- 
ened the hands of the wicked, that no man 
should return from his evil doings. 

On the other hand, if a religious, not out of 
contempt, but out of weakness or ignorance, 
commit a sin that is not against the vow of 
his profession, without giving scandal (for in- 
stance if he commit it in secret) he sins less 
grievously in the same kind of sin than a 
secular, because his sin if slight is absorbed 
as it were by his many good works, and if it 
be mortal, he more easily recovers from it. 
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First, because he has a right intention towards 
God, and though it be intercepted for the 
moment, it is easily restored to its former 
object. Hence Origen commenting on Ps. 
XEXvi. 24, When he shall fall he shall not be 
bruised, says (Horn, iv, in Ps. xxxvi) : The 
•wicked man, if he sin, repents not, and fails 
to make amends for his sin. But the just man 
knoii's hoiv to make amends and recover him- 
self ; even as he 'diho had said- '/ know not 
the man,” shortly afterwards ivhcn the Lord 
had looked on him, kncio to shed most bitter 
tears, and he 'who from the roof had seen a 
'woman and desired her knew to say: “1 have 
sinned and done evil before Thee.” Secondly, 
he is assisted by his fellow-religious to rise 
again, according to Eccles. iv. 10, If one fall 
he shall be supported by the other: woe to him 
that is alone, for 'when he falleth he hath none 
to lift him up. 

Replay Obj. 1. The words quoted refer to 
things done through weakness or ignorance. 
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but not to those that are done out of con- 
tempt. 

Reply Obj. 2. Josaphat also, to whom these 
words were addressed, sinned not out of con- 
tempt, but out of a certain weakness of human 
affection. 

Reply Obj. 3. The just sin not easily out of 
contempt; but sometimes they fall into a sin 
through ignorance or weakness from which 
they easily arise. If, however, they go so far 
as to sin out of contempt, they become most 
wicked and incorrigible, according to the word 
of Jeremias (ii. 20) : Thou hast broken My 
yoke, thou hast burst My bands, and thou 
hast said: “I will not serve.” For on every 
high hill and under every green tree thou didst 
prostitute thyself. Hence Augustine says (Ep. 
Ixxviii, ad Plcb. Ilippon.): From the time 1 
began to serve God, eve>i as 1 scarcely found 
better men than those 'who made progress in 
monasteries, so have 1 not found worse than 
those who in the monastery have fallen. 


QUESTION 187 

Of Those Things That- Are Compefenl- to Religious 

(In Six Articles) 


We must now consider the things that are 
competent to religious; and under this head 
there are six points of inquiry; (1) Whether 
it is law'ful for them to teach, preach, and do 
like things? (2) Whether it is lawful for them 
to meddle in secular business? (3) Whether 
they are bound to manual labor? (4) Whether 
it is lawful for them to live on alms? 

(5) Whether it is lawful for them to quest? 

(6) Whether it is lawful for them to wear 
coarser clothes than other persons? 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether It Is Lawful for Religious 
to Teach, Preach, and the Like? 

We proceed thus to the First .Article : — 
Objection I. It would seem unlawful for 
religious to teach, preach, and the like. For 
it is said (VII, qu. i, can. Hoc. ncquaquam) 
in an ordinance of a synod of Constantinople* ; 
The monastic life is one of subjection and 
disciples hip, not of teaching, authority, or 
pastoral care. And Jerome says ( ad Ripar. et 
Desider.j) : .4 monk’s duty is not to teach but 
to lament. Again Pope LeoJ says Let none 
dare to preach save the priests oj the Lord, 
be he monk or layman, and no matter what 
knowledge he may boast of having. Now it is 
not lawful to exceed the bounds of one’s of- 

* Pseudosynod held by Photius in the year 879. 
t Leo 1. E I, 


fice or transgress the ordinance of the Church. 
Therefore seemingly it is unlawful for reli- 
gious to teach, preach, and the like. 

Obj. 2. Further, in an ordinance of the 
Council of Nicea (cf. XVI, qu. i, can. Placuit) 
it is laid down as follows : It is our absolute 
and peremptory command addressed to all, 
that monks shall not hear confessions except 
of one another, as is right, that they shall wo/ 
bury the dead except those dwelling with them 
in the monastery , or if by chance a brother 
happen to die 'while on a visit. But just as the 
above belong to the duty of clerics, so also do 
preaching and teaching. Therefore since the 
business of a monk differs from that oj a 
cleric, as Jerome says (Ep. xiv, ad Heliod.), 
it would seem unlawful for religious to preach, 
teach, and the like. 

Obj. 3. Further, Gregory says (Regist. v, 
ep. 1) ; No man can fulfil ecclesiastical duties, 
and keep consistently to the monastic rule: 
and this is quoted XVT, qu. i, can. Nemo 
potest. Now monks are bound to keep con- 
sistently to the monastic rule. Therefore it 
would seem that they cannot fulfil ecclesiasti- 
cal duties, whereof teaching and preaching are 
a part. Therefore seemingly it is unlawful for 
them to preach, teach, and do similar things. 

On the contrary, Gregor}^ is quoted (XVI, 
qu. i, can. Ex auctoritate) as saying: By au- 


I Contra Vigilant, xvi. 
exx, ad Theodoret., 6, cf. XVI, qu. i, can. Adjidmus. 
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thority oj this decree framed in virtue of our 
apostolic power and the duty of our office, be 
it laivful to monk priests who are configured 
to the apostles, to preach, baptize, give com- 
munion, pray for sinners, impose penance, and 
absolve from sin. 

I answer that, A thing is declared to be un- 
lawful to a person in two ways. First, because 
there is something in him contrary to that 
which is declared unlawful to him: thus to 
no man is it lawful to sin, because each man 
has in himself reason and an obligation to 
God’s law, to which things sin is contrary. 
And in this way it is said to be unlawful for 
a person to preach, teach, or do like things, 
because there is in him something incompat- 
ible with these things, either by reason of a 
precept, — thus those who are irregular by or- 
dinance of the Church may not be raised to 
the sacred orders — or by reason of sin, accord- 
ing to Ps. xlix. 16, But to the sinner God hath 
said : Why dost thou declare My justice'/ 

In this way it is not unlawful for religious 
to preach, teach, and do like things, both 
because they are bound neither by vow nor 
by precept of their rule to abstain from these 
things, and because they are not rendered less 
apt for these things by any sin committed, 
but on the contrary they are the more apt 
through having taken upon themselves the 
practice of holiness. For it is foolish to say 
that a man is rendered less fit for spiritual 
duties through advancing himself in holiness; 
and consequently it is foolish to declare that 
the religious state is an obstacle to the ful- 
filment of such like duties. This error is re- 
jected by Pope Boniface" for the reasons 
given above. His words which are quoted 
(XVI, qu. i, can. Sunt nonnnlli) are these; 
There are some who without any dogmatic 
proof, and with extreme daring, inspired with 
a zeal rather of bitterness than of love, assert 
that monks though they be dead to the world 
and live to God, are unworthy of the poiver 
of the priestly office, and that they cannot 
confer penance, nor christen, nor absolve in 
virtue of the power divinely bestotved on them 
in the priestly office. But they arc altogether 
wrong. He proves this first because it is not 
contrary to the rule; thus he continues; For 
neither did the Blessed Benedict the saintly 
teacher of monks forbid this in any way, nor 
is it forbidden in other rules. Secondly, he 
refutes the above error from the usefulness 
of the monks, when he adds at the end of the 
same chapter: The more perfect a man is, the 
more effective is he in these, namely in spirit- 
ual works. 

Secondly, a thing is said to be unlawful for 
a man, not on account of there being in him 

* Boniface IV. 


something contrary thereto, but because he 
lacks that which enables him to do it; thus 
it is unlawful for a deacon to say mass, be- 
cause he is not in priestly orders ; and it is 
unlawful for a priest to deliver judgment be- 
cause he lacks the episcopal authority. Here, 
however, a distinction must be made. Because 
those things which are a matter of an order, 
cannot be deputed to one who has not the 
order, whereas matters of jurisdiction can be 
deputed to those who have not ordinary juris- 
diction ; thus the delivery of a judgment is de- 
puted by the bishop to a simple priest. In 
this sense it is said to be unlawful for monks 
and other religious to preach, teach, and so 
forth, because the religious state does not give 
thenr the power to do these things. They can, 
however, do them if they receive orders, or 
ordinary jurisdiction, or if matters of juris- 
diction be delegated to them. 

Reply Obj. 1. It results from the words 
quoted that the fact of their being monks does 
not give monks the powder to do these things, 
yet it does not involve in them anything con- 
trary to the performance of these acts. 

Reply Obj. 2. Again, this ordinance of the 
Council of Nicea forbids monks to claim the 
power of exercising those acts on the ground 
of their being monks, but it does not forbid 
those acts being delegated to them. 

Reply Obj. 3. These two things are incom- 
patible, namely, the ordinary cure of ecclesi- 
astical duties, and the observance of the mo- 
nastic rule in a monastery. But this does not 
prevent monks and other religious from being 
sometimes occupied with ecclesiastical duties 
through being deputed thereto by superiors 
having ordinary cure ; especially members ol 
religious orders that are especially instituted 
for that purpose, as we shall say further on 
(Q. 188, A. 4). 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether It Is Lawful for Religious to Occupy 
Themselves With Secular Business? 

JFe proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem unlawful for 
religious to occupy themselves with secular 
business. For in the decree quoted above 
(A. 1) of Pope Boniface it is said that the 
Blessed Benedict bade them to be altogether 
free from secular business; and this is most 
explicitly prescribed by the apostolic doctrine 
and the teaching of all the Fathers, not only 
to religious, but also to all the canonical 
clergy, according to 2 Tim. ii. 4, No man being 
a soldier to God, entangleth himself with secu- 
lar business. Now it is the duty of all religious 
to be soldiers of God. Therefore it is unlaw- 
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ful for them to occupy themselves with secu- 
lar business. 

Obj. 2. Further, the Apostle says (1 Thess. 
iv. 11): That you use your endeavor to be 
quiet, and that you do your oion business, 
which a gloss e.xplains thus, — by refraining 
from other people’s affairs, so as to be the 
better able to attend to the amendment of 
your own life. Now religious devote them- 
selves in a special way to the amendment of 
their life. Therefore they should not occupy 
themselves with secular business. 

Obj. 3. Further, Jerome, commenting on 
Matth. xi. 8, Behold they that are clothed in 
soft garments are in the houses of kings, says; 
Hence we gather that an austere life and se- 
vere preaching should avoid the palaces of 
kings and the mansions of the voluptuous. 
But the needs of secular business induce men 
to frequent the palaces of kings. Therefore it 
is unlawful for religious to occupy themselves 
with secular business. 

On the contrary, The Apostle says (Rom. 
xvi. 1) : / commend to you Phoebe our Sister, 
and further on (verse 2), that you assist her 
in whatsoever business she shall have need of 
you. 

I answer that, As stated above (Q. 186, 
AA. 1, 7, ad 1), the religious state is directed 
to the attainment of the perfection of charity, 
consisting principally in the love of God and 
secondarily in the love of our neighbor. Con- 
sequently that which religious intend chiefly 
and for its own sake is to give themselves to 
God. Yet if their neighbor be in need, they 
should attend to his affairs out of charity, 
according to Gal. vi. 2, Bear ye one another’s 
burthens: and so you shall fulfil the law of 
Christ, since through serving their neighbor 
for God’s sake, they are obedient to the di- 
vine love. Hence it is written (Jas. i. 27): 
Religion clean and undeftled before God and 
the Father, is this: to visit the fatherless and 
widows in their tribulation, which means, ac- 
cording to a gloss, to assist the helpless in 
their time of need. 

We must conclude therefore that it is un- 
lawful for either monks or clerics to carry on 
secular business from motives of avarice ; but 
from motives of charity, and with their superi- 
or’s permission, they may occupy themselves 
with due moderation in the administration and 
direction of secular business. Wherefore it 
is said in the Decretals (Dist. xxxviii, can. 
Decrevit) : The holy synod decrees that hence- 
forth no cleric shall buy property or occupy 
himself with secular business, save with a 
view to the care of the fatherless, orphans, or 
widows, or when the bishop of the city com- 
mands him to take charge of the business 
* S. Augustine (De Oper. Moiiach xxi). 


connected with the Church. And the same 
applies to religious as to clerics, because they 
are both debarred from secular business on 
the same grounds, as stated above. 

Reply Obj. 1. Monks are forbidden to oc- 
cupy themselves with secular business from 
motives of avarice, but not from motives of 
charity. 

Reply Obj. 2. To occupy oneself with secu- 
lar business on account of another’s need is 
not officiousness but charity. 

Reply Obj. 3. To haunt the palaces of 
kings from motives of pleasure, glory, or ava- 
rice is not becoming to religious, but there is 
nothing unseemly in their visiting them from 
motives of piety. Hence it is written (4 Kings 
iv. 13) : Hast thou any business, and wilt thou 
that 7 speak to the king or to the general of 
the army? Likewise it becomes religious to 
go to the palaces of kings to rebuke and guide 
them, even as John the Baptist rebuked 
Herod, as related in jMatth. xiv. 4. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether Religious Are Bound to Manual Labar? 

JVe proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection I. It would seem that religious 
are bound to manual labor. For religious are 
not exempt from the observance of precepts. 
Now manual labor is a matter of precept ac- 
cording to 1 Thess. iv. 11 , Work with your 
own hands as %ve commanded you; wherefore 
Augustine says (De Oper. Monach. xxx) : But 
who can allow these insolent men, namely 
religious that do no work, of whom he is 
speaking there, who disregard the most salu- 
tary admonishment of the Apostle, not merely 
to be borne with as being weaker than others, 
but even to preach as though they were holier 
than others. Therefore it would seem that re- 
ligious are bound to manual labor. 

Obj. 2. Further, a gloss* on 2 Thess. iii. 10, 
If any man will not work, neither let him eat, 
says: Some say that this command of the 
Apostle refers to spiritual works, and not to 
the bodily labor of the farmer or craftsman; 
and further on: But it is useless for them to 
try to hide from themselves and from others 
the fact that they are unwilling not only to 
fulfil, but even to understand the useful ad- 
monishments of charity; and again : He wishes 
God’s servants to make a living by loorking 
with their bodies. Now religious especially 
are called servants of God, because they give 
themselves entirely to the service of God, as 
Dionysius asserts (Eccl. Hier. vi). Therefore 
it would seem that they are bound to manual 
labor. 

Obj. 3. Further, Augustine says (Be Oper. 
Monach. xvii) : / would fain know how they 
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would occupy themselves, who are unwilling 
to work with their body. We occupy our time, 
say they, with prayers, psalms, reading, and 
the word of God. Yet these things are no ex- 
cuse, and he proves this, as regards each in 
particular. For in the first place, as to prayer, 
he says: 0;ze prayer of the obedient man is 
sooner granted than ten thousand prayers of 
the contemptuous: meaning that those are 
contemptuous and unworthy to be heard who 
work not with their hands. Secondly, as to 
the divine praises he adds : Even while work- 
ing with their hands they can easily sing 
hymns to God. Thirdly, with regard to read- 
ing, he goes on to say: Those who say they 
are occupied in reading, do they not find there 
what the Apostle commanded? What sort of 
perverseness is this, to wish to read but not 
to obey what one reads? Fourthly, he adds 
in reference to preaching*: If one has to 
speak, and is so busy that he cannot spare 
time for mammal work, can all in the monas- 
tery do this? And since all cannot do this, 
why should all make this a pretext for being 
exempt? And even if all were able, they should 
do so by turns, not only so that the others 
may be occupied in other ivorks, but also be- 
cause it suffices that one speak while many 
listen. Therefore it would seem that religious 
should not desist from manual labor on ac- 
count of such like spiritual works to which 
they devote themselves. 

Obj. 4. Further, a gloss on Luke xii. 33, 
Sell what you possess, says: Not only give 
your clothes to the poor, but sell what you 
possess, that having once for all renounced all 
your possessions for the Lord's sake, you may 
henceforth work with the labor of your hands, 
so as to have whercivith to live or to give alms. 
Now it belongs properly to religious to re- 
nounce all they have. Therefore it would seem 
likewise to belong to them to live and give 
alms through the labor of their hands. 

Obj. 5. Further, religious especially would 
seem to be bound to imitate the life of the 
apostles, since they profess the state of per- 
fection. Now the apostles worked with their 
own hands, according to 1 Cor. iv. 12: We 
labor, loorking with our ozvn hands. There- 
fore it would seem that religious are bound 
to manual labor. 

On the contrary. Those precepts that are 
commonly enjoined upon all are equally bind- 
ing on religious and seculars. But the precept 
of manual labor is enjoined upon all in com- 
mon, as appears from 2 Thess. iii. 6, With- 
draw yourselves from every brother walking 
disorderly, etc. (for by brother he signifies 
every Christian, according to 1 Cor. vii. 12, 
If any brother have a wife that believeth 

* Cap. xviii. 


not). Now it is written in the same passage 
(2 Thess. iii. 10) : If any man will not work, 
neither let him eat. Therefore religious are 
not bound to manual labor any more than 
seculars are. 

I answer that, Manual labor is directed to 
four things. First and principally to obtain 
food; wherefore it was said to the first man 
(Gen. iii. 19) : In the sweat of thy face shall 
thou eat bread, and it is written (Ps. cxxvii. 
2) : For thou shalt eat the labors of thy hands. 
Secondly, it is directed to the removal of idle- 
ness whence arise many evils ; hence it is 
written (Ecclus. xxxiii. 28, 29) : Send thy slave 
to work, that he be not idle, for idleness hath 
taught much evil. Thirdly, it is directed to 
the curbing of concupiscence, inasmuch as it 
is a means of afflicting the body; hence it is 
written (2 Cor. vi. 5, 6) : In labors, in watch- 
ings, in fastings, in chastity. Fourthly, it is 
directed to almsgiving, wherefore it is written 
(Eph. iv. 28) : He that stole, let him now steal 
no more; but rather let him labor, working 
ivith his hands the thing which is good, that he 
may have something to give to him that suf- 
fereth need. Accordingly, in so far as manual 
labor is directed to obtaining food, it comes 
under a necessity of precept in so far as it is 
necessary for that end: since that which is 
directed to an end derives its necessity from 
that end, being, in effect, so far necessary as 
the end cannot be obtained without it. Con- 
sequently he who has no other means of liveli- 
hood is bound to work with his hands, what- 
ever his condition may be. This is signified 
by the words of the Apostle: If any man will 
not work, neither let him eat, as though to 
say : “The necessity of manual labor is the 
necessity of meat.” So that if one could live 
without eating, one would not be bound to 
work with one’s hands. The same applies to 
those who have no other lawful nreans of live- 
lihood : since a man is understood to be unable 
to do what he cannot do lawfully. Wherefore 
we find that the Apostle prescribed manual 
labor merely as a remedy for the sin of those 
who gained their livelihood by unlawful means. 
For the Apostle ordered manual labor first of 
all in order to avoid theft, as appears from 
Eph. iv. 28, He that stole, let him now steal 
no more; but rather let him labor, working 
with his hands. Secondly, to avoid the covet- 
ing of others’ property, wherefore it is written 
(1 Thess. iv. 11) : Work zaith your own hands, 
as we commanded you, and that you walk 
honestly towards them that are without. 
Thirdly, to avoid the discreditable pursuits 
whereby some seek a livelihood. Hence he 
says (2 Thess. iii. 10-12) : When we were with 
you, this zve declared to you: that if any man 
will not work, neither let him eat. For we 
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have heard that there are some amon^ you 
who walk disorderly, u'Orkin^ not at all, but 
airiously meddling (namely, as a “loss ex- 
plains it, uho make a livin'^ by meddling in 
unlaw jul things >. Yota we charge them that 
are such, and beseech them . . . that working 
with silence, they would eat their own bread. 
Hence Jerome states i Super cpist. ad Galat .) " 
that the Apostle said this not so much in bis 
capacity oj teacher as on account oj the faults 
of the people. 

It must, however, be observed that under 
manual labor are comprised all those human 
occupations whereby man can lawfully gain 
a livelihood, whether by using his hands, his 
feet, or his tongue. For watchmen, couriers, 
and such like who li\’e liy their labor, are 
understood to live by their handiwork : be- 
cause, since the hand is the organ oj organs,^ 
handiwork denotes all kinds of work, whereby 
a man mwy lawfully^ gain a livelihood. 

In so far as manual labor is directed to the 
removal of idleness, or the affliction of the 
body, it does not come under a necessity' of 
precept if we consider it in itself, since there 
are many other means besides manual labor of 
afflicting the body or of removing idleness: 
for the flesh is afflicted by fastings and watch- 
ings, and idleness is removed by meditation 
on the Holy Scriptures and by the divine 
praises. Hence a gloss on Ps. cxviii. 82, My 
eyes have jailed for Thy word, says : He is not 
idle who meditates only on God's "word; nor 
is he "who "works abroad any better than he 
who devotes himself to the study oj knowing 
the truth. Consequently for the-e reasons re- 
ligious are not bound to manual labor, as 
neither are seculars, except when they are so 
bound by' the statutes of their order. Thus 
Jerome says (Ep. cx.xv. ad Rustic Monach.): 
The Egyptian monasteries arc wont to admit 
none unless they 'work or labor, not so much 
for the necessities oj life, as for the welfare 
oj the soul, lest it be led astray by 'wicked 
thoughts. But in so far as manual labor is 
directed to almsgiving, it does not come under 
the necessity of precept, save perchance in 
some particular case, when a man is under 
an obligation to give alms, and has no other 
means of having the wherewithal to a.ssist the 
poor; for in such a case religious would be 
bound as well as seculars to do manual labor. 

Reply Obj. 1. This command of the Apostle 
is of natural law : wherefore a gloss on 2 Thess. 
iii. 6, That you withdra'w yourselves from 
every brother walking disorderly, says, other- 
wise than the natural order requires, and he 
is speaking of those who abstained from man- 
ual labor. Flence nature has provided man 
with hands instead of arms and clothes, with 
* Preface to Bk. ii, of Commentary. t T)e Anima, 


which she has provided other animal.s, in 
order that with his hands he may' obtain these 
and all other necessaries. Hence it is clear 
that this precept, even as all the precepts of 
the natural law, is binding on both religious 
and seculars alike. Yet not everyone sins that 
works not with his hand=:. because those pre- 
cepts of the natural kwv which regard the good 
of the many are not binding on each individ- 
ual, but it suffices that one person apply' him- 
self to this business and another to that ; for 
instance, that some be craftsmen, others hus- 
bandmen, others judges, and others teachers, 
and so forth, according to the W'ords of the 
Apostle (1 Cor. xii. 17), If the whole body 
were the eye, "where "would be the hearing? 
If the whole "were the hearing, where would 
be the smelling-' 

Reply Obj. 2. This gloss is taken from 
Augustine's Dc Operibus Monachoriim, cap. 
21, w'heie he speaks against certain monks 
who declarer! it to be unlawful for the serv- 
ants of God to work with their hands, on ac- 
count of our Lord's saying (Matth. vi. 25) : 
Be not solicitous for your life, "what you shall 
cat. Nevertheless his words do not imply that 
religious are bound to work with their hands, 
if they' have other means of livelihood. This 
is dear from his adding: He wishes the serv- 
ants oj God to make a living by working with 
their bodies. Now this does not apply to re- 
ligiou^ any more than to seculars, which is 
evident for two reasons. First, on account of 
the way' in which the Apostle expresses him- 
self. by saying: That you withdraw yourselves 
jrom every brother walking disorderly. For 
he calls all Christians brothers, since at that 
time religious orders were not as y'et founded. 
.Secondly, because religious have no other ob- 
ligations than what seculars have, except as 
required by the rule they' profess; wherefore 
if their rule contain nothing about manual 
labor, religious are not otherwise bound to 
manual labor than seculars are. 

Reply Obj. 3. .A man may devote himself 
in two ways to all the spiritual works men- 
tioned by Augustine in the passage quoted : 
in one -way with a view to the common good, 
in another with a view to his private advan- 
tage. Accordingly those who devote themseh'es 
publicly' to the aforesaid spiritual works are 
thereby exempt from manual labor for two 
reasons; first, because it behooves them to be 
occupied exclusively with such like works ; 
secondly', because those who devote themseU-es 
to such works have a claim to be supported 
by those for whose advantage they work. 

On the other hand, those who devote them- 
selves to such works not publicly' but privately 
as it were, ought not on that account to be 
iii. 8, 
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exempt from manual labor, nor have they a 
claim to be supported by the offerings of the 
faithful, and it is of these that Augustine is 
speaking. For when he says: They can sing 
hymns to God even while working with their 
hands; like the craftsmen who give tongue to 
fable telling without withdrawing their hands 
from their work, it is clear that he cannot 
refer to those who sing the canonical hours in 
the church, but to those who tell psalms or 
hymns as private prayers. Likewise what he 
says of reading and prayer is to be referred to 
the private prayer and reading which even lay 
people do at times, and not to those who per- 
form public prayers in the church, or give 
public lectures in the schools. Hence he does 
not say: Those who say they are occupied in 
teaching and instructing, but; Those who say 
they are occupied in reading. Again he speaks 
of that preaching which is addressed, not pub- 
licly to the people, but to one or a few in par- 
ticular by way of private admonishment. 
Hence he says expressly : If one has to speak. 
For according to a gloss on 1 Cor. ii. 4, Speech 
is addressed privately, preaching to many. 

Reply Ob']. 4. Those who despise all for 
God’s sake are bound to work with their hands, 
when they have no other means of livelihood, 
or of almsgiving (should the case occur where 
almsgiving were a matter of precept), but not 
otherwise, as stated in the Article. It is in 
this sense that the gloss quoted is to be under- 
stood. 

Reply Obj. 5. That the apostles worked 
with their hands was sometimes a matter of 
necessity, sometimes a work of supererogation. 
It was of necessity when they failed to receive 
a livelihood from others. Hence a gloss on 
1 Cor. iv. 12, We labor, working with our own 
hands, adds, because no man giveth to us. 
It was supererogation, as appears from 1 Cor. 
ix. 12, where the Apostle says that he did not 
use the power he had of living by the Gospel. 
The Apostle had recourse to this supereroga- 
tion for three motives. First, in order to de- 
prive the false apostles of the pretext for 
preaching, for they preached merely for a 
temporal advantage; hence he says (2 Cor. 

xi. 12) ; But what 1 do, that I will do that I 
may cut off the occasion from them, etc. Sec- 
ondly, in order to avoid burdening those to 
whom he preached; hence he says (2 Cor. 

xii. 13) ; What is there that you have had less 
than the other churches, but that I myself was 
not burthensome to you? Thirdly, in order 
to give an example of work to the idle; hence 
he says (2 Thess. iii. 8, 9) : We worked night 
and day . . . that we might give ourselves a 
pattern unto you, to imitate us. However, the 
Apostle did not do this in places like Athens 

* Cf. Q. 185, A. 7, Obj. 3, footnote (t). 


where he had facilities for preaching daily, as 
Augustine observes (De Oper. Monach. xviii). 
Yet religious are not for this reason bound to 
imitate the Apostle in this matter, since they 
are not bound to all works of supererogation ; 
wherefore neither did the other apostles work 
with their hands. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether It Is Lawful for Religious to Live on Alms? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It wmuld seem unlawful for 
religious to live on alms. For the Apostle 
(1 Tim. V. 16) forbids those widows who have 
other means of livelihood to live on the alms 
of the Church, so that the Church may have 
sufficient for them that are widows indeed. 
And Jerome says to Pope Damasus* that 
those who have sufficient income from their 
parents and their own possessions, if they take 
what belongs to the poor they commit and 
incur the guilt of sacrilege, and by the abuse 
of such things they eat and drink 'judgment 
to themselves. Now religious if they be able- 
bodied can support themselves by the work of 
their hands. Therefore it would seem that 
they sin if they consume the alms belonging 
to the poor. 

Obj. 2. Further, to live at the expense of 
the faithful is the stipend appointed to those 
who preach the Gospel in payment of their 
labor or work, according to Matth. x. 10: 
The workman is worthy of his meat. Now it 
belongs not to religious to preach the Gospel, 
but chiefly to prelates who are pastors and 
teachers. Therefore religious cannot lawfully 
live on the alms of the faithful. 

Obj. 3. Further, religious are in the state 
of perfection. But it is more perfect to give 
than to receive alms; for it is written (Acts 
XX. 35) : It is a more blessed thing to give, 
rather than to receive. Therefore they should 
not live on alms, but rather should they give 
alms of their handiwork. 

Obj. 4. Further, it belongs to religious to 
avoid obstacles to virtue and occasions of sin. 
Now the receiving of alms offers an occasion 
of sin, and hinders an act of virtue ; hence 
a gloss on 2 Thess. iii. 9, That we might give 
ourselves a pattern unto you, says: He who 
through idleness eats often at another’s table, 
must needs flatter the one who feeds him. It 
is also written (Exod. xxiii. 8) : Neither shall 
thou take bribes which . . . bl'ind the wise, 
and pervert the words of the just, and (Prov. 
xxii. 7): The borrower is servant to him that 
lendeth. This is contrary to religion, where- 
fore a gloss on 2 Thess. iii. 9, That we might 
give ourselves a pattern, etc., says, Our reli- 
gion calls men to liberty. Therefore it would 
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seem that religious should not live on alms. 

Obj. 5. Further, religious especially are 
bound to imitate the perfection of the 
apostles ; wherefore the Apostle says (Phil. iii. 
15) : Let ns .. . as many as are perfect, be 
thus minded. But the .\postle was unwilling 
to live at the e.xpense of the faithful, either 
in order to cut off the occasion from the false 
apostles as he himself says (2 Cor. xi. 12), or 
to avoid giving scandal to the weak, as ap- 
pears from 1 Cor. ix. 12. It would seem there- 
fore that religious ought for the .same reasons 
to refrain from living on alms. Hence .Augus- 
tine says (Be Opcr. Monach. 28) : Cut off the 
occasion of disgraceful marketing whereby yon 
lower yourselves in the esteem of others, and 
give scandal to the weak: and show men that 
you seek not an easy livelihood in idleness, 
but the kingdom of God by the narrow and 
strait way. 

On the contrary, Gregory says (Dial. ii. 
1) : The Blessed Benedict after leaving his 
home and parents dwelt for three years in a 
cave, and while there lived on the food brought 
to him by a monk from Rome. Nevertheless, 
although he was able-bodied, we do not read 
that he sought to live by the labor of his 
hands. Therefore religious may lawfully live 
on alms. 

I answer that, A man may lawfully live on 
what is his or due to him. Now that which is 
given out of liberality becomes the property 
of the person to whom it is given. Wherefore 
religious and clerics whose monasteries or 
churches have received from the munificence 
of princes or of any of the faithful any endow- 
ment whatsoever for their support, can law- 
fully live on such endowment without working 
with their hands, and yet without doubt they 
live on alms. Wherefore in like manner if 
religious receive movable goods from the faith- 
ful they can lawfully live on them. For it is 
absurd to say that a person may accept an 
alms of some great property but not bread or 
some small sum of money. Nevertheless since 
these gifts would seem to be bestowed on re- 
ligious in order that they may have more lei- 
sure for religious works, in which the donors 
of temporal goods wish to have a share, the 
use of such gifts would become unlawful for 
them if they abstained from religious works, 
because in that case, so far as they are con- 
cerned, they would be thwarting the intention 
of those who bestowed those gifts. 

A thing is due to a person in two ways. 
First, on account of necessity, which makes 
all things common, as Ambrose* asserts. Con- 
sequently if religious be in need they can law- 
fully live on alms, 
in three ways. 

* Basil, Serm. de 


body, the result being that they are unable 
to make a living by working with their hands. 
Secondly, because that which they gain by 
their handiwork is insufficient for their liveli- 
hood: wherefore Augustine says (Dc Opcr. 
Monach. xvii) that the good works of the 
faithful should not leave God’s servants who 
work with their hands without a supply of 
necessaries, that when the hour comes for them 
to nourish their souls, so as to make it im- 
possible for them to do these corporal works, 
they be not oppressed by want. Thirdly, be- 
cause of the former mode of life of those who 
were imwont to work with their hands : where- 
fore Augustine says (ibid, xxi) that if they 
had in the world the wherewithal easily to 
support this life without working, and gave 
it to the needy when they were converted to 
God, we must credit their weakness and bear 
with it. For those w'ho have thus been deli- 
cately brought up are wont to be unable to 
bear the toil of bodily labor. 

In another way a thing becomes due to a 
person through his affording others something 
whether temporal or spiritual, according to 
1 Cor. ix. 11 , If we have sown unto you spirit- 
ual things, is it a great matter if we reap your 
carnal things? And in this sense religious may 
live on alms as being due to them in four 
ways. First, if they preach by the authority 
of the prelates. Secondly, if they be ministers 
of the altar, according to 1 Cor. ix. 13, 14, 
They that serve the altar partake with the 
altar. So also the Lord ordained that they 
who preach the Gospel shoidd live by the Gos- 
pel. Hence Augustine says (De Oper. Monach. 
xxi) : If they be gospelers, I allow, they have 
(a claim to live at the charge of the faithful) : 
if they be ministers of the altar and dispensers 
of the sacraments, they need not insist on it, 
but it is theirs by perfect right. The rea‘^on 
for this is because the sacrament of the altar 
wherever it be offered is common to all the 
faithful. Thirdly, if they devote themselves 
to the study of Holy Writ to the common 
profit of the whole Church. Wherefore Jerome 
says (Contra Vigil, xiii) : It is still the custom 
in Judea, not only among us but also among 
the Hebrews, for those who meditate on the 
law of the Lord day and night, and have no 
other share on earth but God alone, to be 
supported by the subscriptions of the syna- 
gogues and of the whole world. Fourthly, if 
they have endowed the monastery with the 
goods they possessed, they may live on the 
alms given to the monastery. Hence Augus- 
tine says (De Oper. Monach. xxv) that those 
who renouncing or distributing their means, 
whether ample or of any amount ^vhatever, 
have desired with pious and salutary humility 


Such necessity may occur 
irst, through weakness of 
Teynp. Ixiv, among the supposititious works of S. Ambrose. 
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to be numbered among the poor of Christ, have 
a claim on the community and on brotherly 
love to receive a livelihood in return. They 
are to be commended indeed if they work with 
their hands, but if they be unwilling, who will 
dare to force them ? Nor does it matter, as he 
goes on to say^ to which monasteries, or in 
what place any one of them has bestowed his 
goods on his needy brethren ; for all Christians 
belong to one commonwealth. 

On the other hand, in the default of any 
necessity, or of their affording any profit to 
others, it is unlawful for religious to wish to 
live in idleness on the alms given to the poor. 
Hence Augustine says (De Oper. Monach. 
xxii) : Sometimes those who enter the profes- 
sion of God’s service come from a servile con- 
dition of life, from tilling the soil or working 
at some trade or lowly occupation. In their 
case it is not so clear whether they came with 
the purpose of serving God, or of evading a 
life of want and toil with a view to being fed 
and clothed in idleness, and furthermore to 
being honored by those by whom they were 
wont to be despised and downtrodden. Such 
persons surely cannot excuse themselves front 
work on the score of bodily weakness, for their 
former mode of life is evidence against them. 
And he adds further on (xxv) : If they be 
unwilling to work, neither let them eat. For 
if the rich humble themselves to piety, it is 
not that the poor may be exalted to pride; 
since it is altogether unseetnly that in a life 
wherein senators become laborers, laborers 
should become idle, and that where the lords 
of the manor have come after renouncing their 
ease, the serfs should live in comfort. 

Reply Ob}. 1. These authorities must be 
understood as referring to cases of necessity, 
that is to say, when there is no other means 
of succoring the poor ; for then they would be 
bound not only to refrain from accepting alms, 
but also to give what they have for the sup- 
port of the needy. 

Reply Ob'j. 2. Prelates are competent to 
preach in virtue of their office, but religious 
may be competent to do so in virtue of delega- 
tion ; and thus when they work in the field of 
the Lord, they may make their living thereby, 
according to 2 Tim. ii. 6, The husbandman 
that laboreth must first partake of the fruits, 
which a gloss explains thus, that is to say, the 
preacher, who in the field of the Church tills 
the hearts of his hearers with the plough of 
God’s word . — Those also who minister to the 
preachers may live on alms. Hence a gloss 
on Rom. xv. 27, If the Gentiles have been 
made partakers of their spiritual things, they 
ought also in carnal things to minister to them, 
says, namely, to the Jews who sent preachers 

*S. Augustine {De Oper. Monach. iii). 


from Jerusalem. There are moreover other 
reasons for which a person has a claim to live 
at the charge of the faithful, as stated above. 

Reply Obj. 3. Other things being equal, 
it is more perfect to give than to receive. 
Nevertheless to give or to give up all one’s 
possessions for Christ's sake, and to receive 
a little for one’s livelihood is better than to 
give to the poor part by part, as stated above 
(Q. 186, A. 3, ad 6). 

Reply Ob]. 4. To receive gifts so as to 
increase one’s wealth, or to accept a livelihood 
from another without having a claim to it, 
and without profit to others or being in need 
oneself, affords an occasion of sin. But this 
does not apply to religious, as stated above. 

Reply Obj. S. Whenever there is evident 
necessity for religious living on alms without 
doing any manual work, as well as an evident 
profit to be derived by others, it is not the 
weak who are scandalized, but those who are 
full of malice like the Pharisees, whose scan- 
dal our Lord teaches us to despise (Matth. 
XV. 12-14). If, however, these motives of neces- 
sity and profit be lacking, the weak might 
possibly be scandalized thereby ; and this 
should be avoided. Yet the same scandal might 
be occasioned through those who live in idle- 
ness on the common revenues. 

FIFTH ARTICLE 

Whether It Is Lawful for Religious to Beg? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem unlawful for 
religious to beg. For Augustine says (De Oper. 
Monach. xxviii); The most cunning foe has 
scattered on all sides a great number of hypo- 
crites toearing the monastic habit, who go 
wandering about the country, and afterwards 
he adds: They all ask, they all demand to be 
supported in their profitable penury, or to be 
paid for a pretended holiness. Therefore it 
would seem that the life of mendicant reli- 
gious is to be condemned. 

Obj. 2. Further, it is written (1 Thess. 
iv. 11): That you . . . work with your own 
hands as we commanded you, and that you 
walk honestly towards them that are without: 
and that you want nothing of any man’s: and 
a gloss on this passage says: Von must work 
and not be idle, because work is both honor- 
able and a light to the unbeliever : and you 
must not covet that which belongs to another, 
and much less beg or take anything. Again a 
gloss* on 2 Thess. iii. 10, If any man will not 
work, etc., says: He wishes the servants of 
God to work with the body, so as to gain a 
livelihood, and not be compelled by want to 
ask for necessaries. Now this is to beg. There- 
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fore it would seem unlawful to beg while omit- 
ting to work with one's hands. 

Obj. 3. Further, that which is forbidden 
b}^ law and contrary to justice, is unbecoming 
to religious. Now' begging is forbidden in the 
divine law; for it is written fDeut. xv. 4): 
There shall be no poor nor beggar among you, 
and (Ps. xxxvi. 25) : / have not seen the just 
forsaken, nor his seed seeking bread. i\Iore- 
over an able-bodied mendicant is punished by 
civil law', according to the law (XI, xxvi, de 
Valid. Mendicant.). Therefore it is unfitting 
for religious to beg. 

Obj. 4, Further, Shame is about that ivhich 
is disgraceful, as Damascene says ( Dc Fide 
Orthod. ii. 15). Xow' Ambrose says ( Dc Offic. 
i. 30) that to be ashamed to beg is a sign of 
good birth. Therefore it is disgraceful to beg: 
and consequently this is unbecoming to re- 
ligious. 

Obj. 5. Further, according to our Lord’s 
command it is especially becoming to preach- 
ers of the Gospel to live on alms, as stated 
above f A. 4) . Yet it is not becoming that they 
should beg, since a gloss on 2 Tim. ii. 6, The 
husbandman, that laboreth, etc., says; The 
Apostle iL'ishcs the gospcler to understand that 
to accept necessaries from those among whom 
belabors is not mendicancy but a right. There- 
fore it would seem unheconiing for religious 
to beg. 

On the contrary, It becomes religious to 
live in imitation of Christ. Now Christ was 
a mendicant, according to Ps. xxxix. 18. But 
I am a beggar and poor ; w'here a gloss says : 
Christ said this of Himself as hearing the 
“form of a servant," and further on; cl beggar 
is one who entreats another, and a poor man 
is one who has not enough for himself. Again 
it is written (Ps. Ixix. 6) : I am needy and 
poor; where a gloss says; “Needy,” that is a 
suppliant; “and poor,” that is, not having 
enough for myself, because I have no worldly 
wealth. And Jerome says in a letter*; Beware 
lest whereas thy Lord, i.e. Christ, begged, 
thou amass other people’s wealth. Therefore 
it becomes religious to beg. 

1 answer that. Two things may be consid- 
ered in reference to mendicancy. The first 
is on the part of the act itself of begging, 
which has a certain abasement attaching to 
it; since of all men those w'ould seem most 
abased w'ho are not only poor, but are so 
needy that they have to receive their meat 
from others. In this way some deserve praise 
for begging out of humility, just as they abase 
themselves in other ways, as being the most 
efficacious remedy against pride which they 
desire to quench either in themselves or in 
others by their example. For just as a disease 
* Reference unknown. 


that arises from excessive heat is most effi- 
caciously healed by things that excel in cold, 
so proneness to pride is most efficaciously 
healed by those things which savor most of 
abasement. Hence it is said in the Decretals 
(II, cap. Si qtiis scmel, de Poenitentia) : To 
condescend to the humblest duties, and to 
devote oneself to the loivlicst service is an 
exercise of humility; for thus one is able to 
heal the disease of pride and human glory. 
Hence Jerome praises Fabiola (Ep. Ixxvii, ad 
Ocean.) for that she desired to receive alms, 
having poured forth all her wealth for Christ’s 
sake. The Blessed Alexis acted in like man- 
ner, for, having renounced all his possessions 
for Christ’s sake he rejoiced in receiving alms 
even from his ow'n servants. It is also related 
of the Blessed Arsenius in the Lives of the 
Fathers (v. 6) that he gave thanks because 
he was forced by necessity to ask for alms. 
Hence it is enjoined to some people as a pen- 
ance for grievous sins to go on a pilgrimage 
begging. Since, how'ever, humility like the 
oAer virtues should not be without discretion, 
it behooves one to be discreet in becoming a 
mendicant for the purpose of humiliation, lest 
a man thereby incur the mark of covetousness 
or of anything else unbecoming. Secondly, 
mendicancy may be considered on the part ot 
that which one gets by begging; and thus a 
man may be led to beg by a twofold motive. 
First, by the desire to have w'ealth or meat 
Avithout working for it, and such like mendi- 
cancy is unlawful ; secondly, by a motive of 
necessity or usefulness. The motive is one of 
necessity if a man has no other means of 
livelihood save begging ; and it is a motive 
of usefulness if he wishes to accomplish some- 
thing useful, and is unable to do so without 
the alms of the faithful. Thus alms are be- 
sought for the building of a bridge, or church, 
or for any other work whatever that is con- 
ducive to the common good ; thus scholars 
may seek alms that they may devote them- 
selves to the study of wisdom. In this Avay 
mendicancy is lawful to religious no less than 
to seculars. 

Reply Obj. 1. Augustine is speaking there 
explicitly of those rvho beg from motives of 
covetousness. 

Reply Obj. 2. The first gloss speaks of 
begging from motives of covetousness, as ap- 
pears from the words of the Apostle ; while 
the second gloss speaks of those who without 
effecting any useful purpose, beg their liveli- 
hood in order to live in idleness. On the other 
hand, he lives not idly who in any way lives 
usefully. 

Reply Obj. 3. This precept of tlie divine 
law does not forhid anyone to beg, but it for- 
bids the rich to be so stingy that some are 
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compelled by necessity to beg. The civil law 
imposes a penalty on able-bodied mendicants 
who beg from motives neither of utility nor 
of necessity. 

Reply Obj. 4. Disgrace is twofold; one 
arises from lack of honesty,* the other from 
an external defect, thus it is disgraceful for 
a man to be sick or poor. Such like uncomeli- 
ness of mendicancy does not pertain to sin. 
but it may pertain to humility, as stated above. 

Reply Obj. 5. Preachers have the right to 
be fed by those to whom they preach: yet if 
they wish to seek this by begging so as to 
receive it as a free gift and not as a right 
this will be a mark of greater humility. 

SIXTH ARTICLE 

Whether It Is Lawful for Religious to Wear 
Coarser Clothes Than Others? 

We proceed thus to the Sixth Article:— 

Objection 1. It would seem unlawful for 
religious to wear coarser clothes than others. 
For according to the Apostle (1 Thess. v. 22) 
we ought to refrain from all appearance of 
evil. Now coarseness of clothes has an appear- 
ance of evil ; for our Lord said (Matth. vii. 
15) : Beware of false prophets who come to 
you in the clothing of sheep: and a gloss on 
Apoc. vi. 8 , Behold a pale horse, says: The 
devil finding that he cannot succeed, neither 
by outward afflictions nor by manifest here- 
sies, sends in advance false brethren, who 
under the guise of religion assume the charac- 
teristics of the black and red horses by cor- 
rupting the faith. Therefore it would seem 
that religious should not wear coarse clothes. 

Obj. 2. Further, Jerome says (Ep. lii, ad 
Nepotian.) : Avoid somber, i.e. black, equally 
with glittering apparel. Fine and coarse 
clothes are equally to be shunned, for the one 
exhales pleasure, the other vainglory. There- 
fore, since vainglory is a graver sin than the 
use of pleasure, it would seem that religious 
who should aim at what is more perfect ought 
to avoid coarse rather than fine clothes. 

Obj. 3. Further, religious should aim es- 
pecially at doing works of penance. Now in 
works of penance we should use, not outward 
signs of sorrow, but rather signs of joy; for 
our Lord said (IMatth. vi. 16) : When you fast, 
be not, as the hypocrites, sad, and afterwards 
He added: But thou, when thou fastest, anoint 
thy head and wash thy face. Augustine com- 
menting on these words (De Serm. Doni. in 
Monte, ii. 12) : In this chapter we must ob- 
serve that not only the glare and pomp of 
outward things, but even the weeds of mourn- 
ing may be a subject of ostentation, all the 

*Cf. Q. 14.5, A. 1. 


more dangerous as being a decoy under the 
guise of God’s service. Therefore seemingly 
religious ought not to wear coarse clothes. 

On the contrary. The Apo.stle says (Heb. 
xi. 37) : They wandered about in sheep-skins, 
in goat-skins, and a gloss adds, — as Elias and 
others. Moreover it is said in the Decretal 
XXr, qu. iv, can. Omnis jactantia: If any 
persons be found to deride those who wear 
coarse and religious apparel they must be re- 
proved. For in the early times all those who 
were consecrated to God went about in com- 
mon and coarse apparel. 

I answer that, As Augustine says ( De Doctr. 
Christ, iii. 12), in all external things, it is not 
the use but the intention of the user that is 
at fault. In order to judge of this it is neces- 
sary to observe that coarse and homely ap- 
parel may be considered in tw’o ways. First, 
as being a sign of a man’s disposition or con- 
dition, because according to Ecclus. xix. 27, 
the attire . . . of the man shows what he is. 
In this way coarseness of attire is sometimes 
a sign of sorrow': wherefore those who are 
beset with sorrow are wont to wear coarser 
clothes, just as on the other hand in times of 
festivity and joy they wear finer clothes. 
Hence penitents make use of coarse apparel, 
for example, the king (Jonas iii. 6) who was 
clothed with sack -cloth, and Achab (3 Kings 
xxi. 27) who put hair-cloth upon his flesh. 

Sometimes, however, it is a sign of the con- 
tempt of riches and worldly ostentation. 
Wherefore Jerome says (Ep. exxv. ad Rustico 
Monach.) : Let your somber attire indicate 
your purity of mind, your coarse robe prove 
your contempt of the world, yet so that your 
mind be not inflated withal, lest your speech 
belie your habit. In both these ways it is be- 
coming for religious to wear coarse attire, 
since religion is a state of penance and of 
contempt of worldly glory. 

But that a person wish to signify this to 
others arises from three motives. First, in 
order to humble himself : for just as a man’s 
mind is uplifted by fine clothes, so is it 
humbled by lowly apparel. Hence speaking 
of Achab who put hair-cloth on his flesh, the 
Lord said to Elias; Hast thou not seen Achab 
humbled before Mel (3 Kings xxi. 29). — 
Secondly, in order to set an example to others ; 
wherefore a gloss on Matth. iii. 4 (John) had 
his garments of camel’s hair, says: He who 
preaches penance is clothed in the habit of 
penance. — Thirdly, on account of vainglory; 
thus Augustine says (cf. Obj. 3) that even the 
laecds of mourning may be a subject of osten- 
tation. 

Accordingly in the first two ways it is 
praiseworthy to wear humble apparel, but in 
the third way it is sinful. 
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Secondly, coarse and homely attire may be 
considered as the result of covetousness or 
negligence, and thus also it is sinful. 

Reply Obj. 1. Coarseness of attire has not 
of itself the appearance of evil, indeed it has 
more the appearance of good, namely of the 
contempt of worldly glory. Hence it is that 
wicked persons hide their vdckedness under 
coarse clothing, Hence Augustine says ( Dc 
Scrnt. Dom. in ^^ontp. ii. 24) that the sheep 
should not dislike their clothing for the reason 
that the loolves sometimes hide themselves 
under it. 

Reply Obj. 2. Jerome is speaking there of 
the coarse attire that is worn on account of 
human glory. 

Reply Obj. 3. According to our Lord’s 
teaching men should do no deeds of holiness 
for the sake of show : and this is especially 
the case when one does something strange. 


Hence Chrysostom* says: While praying a 
man should do nothing strange, so as to draw 
the gaze of others, either by shouting or strik- 
ing his breast, or casting up his hands, because 
the very strangeness draws people’s attention 
to him. Yet blame does not attach to all 
strange behavior that draws people's atten- 
tion, for it may be done well or ill. Hence 
Augustine says (Dc Serm. Dom. in Monte, 
ii. 12) that in the practice of the Christian 
religion when a man draws attention to him- 
self by unwonted squalor and shabbincss, 
since he acts thus voluntarily and not of neces- 
sity, we can gather from his other deeds 
whether his behavior is motivated by contempt 
of e.xccssivc dress or by affectation. Religious, 
however, would especially seem not to act thus 
from affectation, since they wear a coarse 
habit as a sign of their profession whereby 
they profess contempt of the world. 


QUESTION 188 

Of fhe Different Kinds of Religious Life 

(In Eight Articles) 


We must now consider the different kinds of 
religious life, and under this head there are 
eight points of inquiry : ( 1 ) Whether there 
are different kinds of religious life or only 
one? (2) Whether a religious order can be 
established for the works of the active life? 
(3) Whether a religious order can be directed 
to soldiering? (4) Whether a religious order 
can be established for preaching and the exer- 
cise of like works? (5) Whether a religious 
order can be established for the study of 
science? (6) Whether a religious order that 
is directed to the contemplative life is more 
excellent than one that is directed to the active 
life? (7) Whether religious perfection is di- 
minished by possessing something in common? 
(8) Whether the religious life of solitaries is 
to be preferred to the religious life of those 
who live in community? 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether There Is Only One Religious Order? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 
Objection 1. It would seem that there is 
but one religious order. For there can be no 
diversity in that which is possessed wholly 
and perfectly; wherefore there can be only 
one sovereign good, as stated in the First 
Part (Q. 6, AA. 2, 3, 4). Now as Gregory says 
(Horn XX, in Ezcch.}, when a man vows to 
Almighty God all that he has, all his life, all 
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his knowledge, it is a holocaust, without which 
there is no religious life. Therefore it would 
seem that there are not many religious orders 
but only one. 

Obj. 2. Further, things which agree in 
essentials differ only accidentally. Now there 
is no religious order without the three essen- 
tial vows of religion, as stated above (Q. 186, 
.AA. 6, 7). Therefore it would seem that re- 
ligious orders differ not specifically, but only 
accidentally. 

Obj. 3. Further, the state of perfection is 
competent both to religious and to bishops, 
as stated above (Q. 18S, AA. 5, 7). Now the 
episcopate is not diversified specifically, but 
is one wherever it may be; wherefore Jerome 
says ( Ep. cxivi, ad Evan.) : Wherever a bishop 
is, whether at Rome, or Gubbio, or Constan- 
tinople, or Reggio, he has the same excellence, 
the same priesthood. Therefore in like man- 
ner there is but one religious order. 

Obj. 4. Further, anything that may lead to 
confusion should be removed from the Church. 
Nowit would seem that a diversity of religious 
orders might confuse the Christian people, 
as stated in the Decretal de Statu Monach. et 
Canon. Reg.\ Therefore seemingly there ought 
not to be different religious orders. 

On the contrary, It is written (Ps. xliv. 10) 
that it pertains to the adornment of the queen 
that she is surrounded with variety. 

I answer that, As stated above (Q. 186, 


xiii, in Malth., in the Opus Jmperjectum^ falsely ascribed to S. John Chrysostom. 
AT e Nimia, dc Relig. Dom. 
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A. 7; Q. 187, A. 2), the religious state is a 
training school wherein one aims by practice 
at the perfection of charity. Now there are 
various works of charity to which a man may 
devote himself ; and there are also various 
kinds of exercise. Wherefore religious orders 
may be differentiated in two ways. First, 
according to the different things to which they 
may be directed : thus one may be directed 
to the lodging of pilgrims, another to visiting 
or ransoming captives. Secondly, there may 
be various religious orders according to the 
diversity of practices ; thus in one religious 
order the body is chastised by abstinence in 
food, in another by the practice of manual 
labor, scantiness of clothes, or the like. 

Since, however, the end imports most in 
every matter, \ religious orders differ more 
especially according to their various ends than 
according to their various practices. 

Reply Obj. 1 . The obligation to devote 
oneself wholly to God’s service is common to 
every religious order ; hence religious do not 
differ in this respect, as though in one religious 
order a person retained some one thing of his 
own, and in another order some other thing. 
But the difference is in respect of the different 
things wherein one may serve God, and 
whereby a man may dispose himself to the 
service of God. 

Reply Ob'], 2. The three essential vows of 
religion pertain to the practice of religion as 
principles to which all other matters are re- 
duced, as stated above (Q. 186, A. 7), But 
there are various ways of disposing oneself to 
the observance of each of them. For instance 
one disposes oneself to observe the vow of 
continence, by solitude of place, by absti- 
nence, by mutual fellowship, and by many 
like means. .'Accordingly it is evident that 
the community of the essential vows is com- 
patible with diversity of religious life, both 
on account of the different dispositions and 
on account of the different ends, as explained 
above. 

Reply Ob). 3, In matters relating to per- 
fection, the bishop stands in the position of 
agent, and the religious as passive, as stated 
above (Q. 184, A. 7). Now the agent, even 
in natural things, the higher it is, is so much 
the more one, whereas the things that are 
passive are various. Hence with reason the 
episcopal state is one, while religious orders 
are many. 

Reply Obj. 4. Confusion is opposed to dis- 
tinction and order. Accordingly the multitude 
of religious orders would lead to confusion, if 
different religious orders were directed to the 
same end and in the same way, without neces- 
sity or utility. Wherefore to prevent this 
t Arist., Topic, vi. 8. 


happening it has been wholesomely forbidden 
to establish a new religious order without the 
authority of the Sovereign Pontiff. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether a Religious Order Should Be Established 
for the Works of the Active Life? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that no religious 
order should be established for the works of 
the active life. For every religious order be- 
longs to the state of perfection, as stated 
above (Q. 184, A. S ; Q. 186, A. 1). Now the 
perfection of the religious state consists in 
the contemplation of divine things. For Di- 
onysius says ( Eccles. Hier. vi) that they are 
called servants of God by reason of their ren- 
dering pure service and subjection to God, 
and on account of the indivisible and singular 
life which unites them by holy reflections, 
i.e. contemplations, on invisible things, to the 
Godlike unity and the perfection beloved of 
God. Therefore seemingly no religious order 
should be established for the works of the 
active life, 

Obj. 2. Further, seemingly the same judg- 
ment applies to canons regular as to monks, 
according to Extra, De Postid., cap. Ex parte; 
and De Statu Monach., cap. Q'^od Dei timo- 
rem: for it is stated that they are not con- 
sidered to be separated from the fellowship 
of monks: and the same would seem to apply 
to all other religious. Now the monastic rule 
was established for the purpose of the con- 
templative life; wherefore Jerome says (Ep. 
Iviii, ad Paulin.) : If you wish to be what 
you are called, a monk, i.e. a solitary, what 
business have you in a city? The same is 
found stated in Extra, De Remmtiatione, cap. 
Nisi cum pridem ; and De Regular., cap. Licet 
quibusdam. Therefore it would seem that 
every religious order is directed to the con- 
templative life, and none to the active life. 

Obj. 3. Further, the active life is concerned 
with the present world. Now all religious are 
said to renounce the world ; wherefore Greg- 
ory says (Horn, xx, in Ezech.) : He who re- 
nounces this world, and does all the good he 
can, is like one who has gone out of Egypt 
and offers sacrifice in the wilderness. There- 
fore it would seem that no religious order can 
be directed to the active life. 

On the contrary. It is written (James 
i. 27) ; Religion clean and undefiled before 
God and the Father, is this: to visit the father- 
less and widows in their tribulation. Now this 
belongs to the active life. Therefore religious 
life can be fittingly directed to the active life. 

I answer that. As stated above (A. 1), the 
religious state is directed to the perfection of 
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charity, which extends to the love of God and 
of our neighbor. Now the contemplative life 
which seeks to devote itself to God alone 
belongs directly to the love of God, while the 
active life, which ministers to our neighbor's 
needs, belongs directly to the love of one's 
neighbor. .\nd just as out of charity we love 
our neighbor for God's sake, so the sei vices 
we render our neighbor redound to God, ac- 
cording to INlatth. XXV. 40, yon have 

done (Vulg., — .4^ long as you did it) to one 
of these My least brethren, you did it to Me. 
Consequently those services which we render 
our neighbor, in so far as we refer them to 
God, are described as sacrifices, according to 
Heb. xiii. 16, Do not forget to do good and to 
impart, for by such sacrifices God’s favor is 
obtained. And since it belongs properly to 
religion to offer sacrifice to God, as stated 
above (Q. 81, 1, ad 1 ; A. A, ad 1), it fol- 
low's that certain religious orders are fittingly 
directed to the works of the active life. Where- 
fore in the Conferences of the Fathers (Coll. 
xiv. 4) the Abbot Nesteros in distinguishing 
the various aims of religious orders says: 
Some direct their intention e.xclusively to the 
hidden life of the desert and purity of heart; 
some are occupied with the instruction of the 
brethren and the care of the monasteries; 
xohile others delight in the service of the guest- 
house, i.e. in hospitality. 

Reply Ob). 1. Service and subjection ren- 
dered to God are not precluded by the w'orks 
of the active life, whereby a man serves his 
neighbor for God's sake, as stated in the 
Article. Nor do these works preclude singu- 
larity of life ; not that they involve man’s 
living apart from his fellow-men, but in the 
sense that each man individually devotes him- 
self to things pertaining to the service of God ; 
and since religious occupy themselves with 
the works of the active life for God’s sake, 
it follows that their action results from their 
contemplation of divine things. Hence they 
are not entirely deprived of the fruit of the 
contemplative life. 

Reply Obj. 2. The same judgment applies 
to monks and to all other religious, as regards 
things common to all religious orders : for in- 
stance as regards their devoting themselves 
wholly to the divine service, their observance 
of the essential vows of religion, and their 
refraining from worldly business. But it does 
not follow that this likeness extends to other 
things that are proper to the monastic profes- 
sion, and are directed especially to the con- 
templative life. Hence in the aforesaid De- 
cretal, De Postulando, it is not simply stated 
that the same judgment applies to canons 
regular as to monks, but that it applies in 
matters already mentioned, namely that they 


are not to act as advocates in lawsuits. Again 
the Decretal quoted, De Statu Monaih., after 
the statement that canons regular arc not con- 
sidered to be separated from the fellowship 
of monks, goes on to say: Nevertheless they 
obev an easier rule. Hence it is evident that 
they are not bound to all that monks aie 
bound. 

Reply Obj. 3. A man may be in the world 
in tw'o ways: in one way by his bodily pres- 
ence, in another way by the bent of his mind. 
Hence our Lord said to His disciples (Jo. 
XV. 19) : I have chosen you out of the world, 
and yet speaking of them to His Father He 
said (ibid. xvii. 11): These are in the world, 
and I come to Thee. Although, then, religious 
w'ho are occupied with the works of the active 
life are in the world as to the presence of the 
body, they are not in the world as regards 
their bent of mind, because they are occupied 
with external things, not as seeking anything 
of the world, but merely for the sake of serv- 
ing God : for they . . . use this world, as if 
they used it not, to quote 1 Cor. vii. 31. Hence 
(James i. 27) after it is stated that religion 
clean and undefiled ... is ... to visit the 
fatherless and widows in their tribulation, it 
is added, and to keep one’s self unspotted 
from this world, namely to avoid being at- 
tached to worldly things. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether a Religious Order Can Be Directed 
to Soldiering? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that no religious 
order can be directed to soldiering. For all 
religious orders belong to the state of per- 
fection. Now our Lord said with reference to 
the perfection of Christian life (Matth. v. 39) : 
/ say to you not to resist evil ; but if one strike 
thee on the right cheek, turn to him also the 
other, which is inconsistent with the duties 
of a soldier. Therefore no religious order can 
be established for soldiering. 

Obj. 2. Further, the bodily encounter of 
the battlefield is more grievous than the en- 
counter in words that takes place between 
counsel at law. Yet religious are forbidden 
to plead at law, as appears from the Decretal 
De Postulando quoted above (A. 2, Obj. 2). 
Therefore it is much less seemly for a religious 
order to be established for soldiering. 

Obj. 3. Further, the religious state is a 
state of penance, as we have said above 
(Q. 187, A. 6). Now according to the code of 
laws soldiering is forbidden to penitents : for 
it is said in the Decretal De Pocnit., Dist. v, 
cap. 3: It is altogether opposed to the rules 
of the Church, to return to worldly soldiering 
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after doing penance. Therefore it is unfitting 
for any religious order to be established for 
soldiering. 

Obj. 4. Further, no religious order may be 
established for an unjust object. But as Isi- 
dore says (Etyni. xviii. 1), /I just war is one 
that is waged by order of the emperor. Since 
then religious are private individuals, it would 
seem unlawful for them to wage war ; and 
consequently no religious order may be estab- 
lished for this purpose. 

On the contrary, Augustine says (Ep. 
clxxxix; ad Bonijac.), Beware of thinking that 
none of those can please God who handle war- 
like weapons. Of such was holy David to 
whom the Lord gave great testimony. Now 
religious orders are established in order that 
men may please God. Therefore nothing hin- 
ders the establishing of a religious order for 
the purpose of soldiering. 

I answer that, As stated above (A. 2), a 
religious order may be established not only 
for the works of the contemplative life, but 
also for the works of the active life, in so far 
as they are concerned in helping our neighbor 
and in the service of God, but not in so far 
as they are directed to a worldly object. Now 
the occupation of soldiering may be directed 
to the assistance of our neighbor, not only as 
regards private individuals, but also as re- 
gards the defense of the whole commonwealth. 
Hence it is said of Judas iMachabeus (1 Mach, 
iii. 2, 3) that he (Vulg., — they) fought with 
cheerfulness the battle of Israel, and he got 
his people great honor. It can also be directed 
to the upkeep of divine worship, wherefore 
(ibid. 21) Judas is stated to have said: JVe 
will fight for our lives and our laws, and fur- 
ther on (xlii. 3) Simon said: Von know what 
great battles I and my brethren, and the house 
of my father, have fought for the laws and 
the sanctuary. 

Hence a religious order may be fittingly 
established for soldiering, not indeed for any 
worldly purpose, but for the defense of divine 
worship and public safety, or also of the poor 
and oppressed, according to Ps. Ixxxi. 4 : Res- 
cue the poor, and deliver the needy out of the 
hand of the sinner. 

Reply Obj. 1. Not to resist evil may be 
understood in two ways. First, in the sense 
of forgiving the wrong done to oneself, and 
thus it may pertain to perfection, when it is 
expedient to act thus for the spiritual welfare 
of others. Secondly, in the sense of tolerating 
patiently the wrongs done to others: and this 
pertains to imperfection, or even to vice, if 
one be able to resist the wrongdoer in a be- 


coming manner. Hence Ambrose says (De 
Offic. i. 27) : The courage whereby a man in 
battle defends his country against barbarians, 
or protects the weak at home, or his friends 
against robbers is full of justice: even so our 
Lord says in the passage quoted,* . . . thy 
goods, ask them not again. If, however, a man 
were not to demand the return of that which 
belongs to another, he would sin if it were 
his business to do so : for it is praiseworthy to 
give away one’s own, but not another’s prop- 
erty. And much less should the things of God 
be neglected, for as Chrysostom t says, it is 
most wicked to overlook the wrongs done to 
God. 

Reply Obj. 2. It is inconsistent with any 
religious order to act as counsel at law for a 
worldly object, but it is not inconsistent to 
do so at the orders of one’s superior and in 
favor of one’s monastery, as stated in the same 
Decretal, or for the defense of the poor and 
widows. Wherefore it is said in the Decretals 
(Dist. Ixxxviii, cap. 1) : The holy synod has 
decreed that henceforth no cleric is to buy 
property or occupy himself with secular busi- 
ness, save with a view to the care of the father- 
less . . . and ividows. Likewise to be a soldier 
for the sake of some worldly object is contrary 
to all religious life, but this does not apply to 
those who are soldiers for the sake of God’s 
service. 

Reply Obj. 3. Worldly soldiering is for- 
bidden to penitents, but the soldiering which 
is directed to the service of God is imposed 
as a penance on some people, as in the case 
of those upon whom it is enjoined to take 
arms in defense of the Holy Land. 

Reply Obj. 4. The establishment of a re- 
ligious order for the purpose of soldiering does 
not imply that the religious can wage war on 
their own authority ; but they can do so only 
on the authority of the sovereign or of the 
Church. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether o Religious Order Can Be Established 
for Preaching or Hearing Confessions? 

IVe proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that no religious 
order may be established for preaching, or 
hearing confessions. For it is said (VII, qu. 
i)J: The monastic life is one of subjection 
and discipleship, not of teaching, authority, 
or pastoral care, and the same apparently ap- 
plies to religious. Now' preaching and hearing 
confessions are the actions of a pastor and 
teacher. Therefore a religious order should 
not be established for this purpose. 


* Luke vi. 30 : Oj him that taketh aicay thy goods, ask them not again Cf. Matth. v. 40. 
t Horn. V, i)i Matth in the Ogns I mperfectum, falsely ascribed to S Joliii Chrysostom, 
t Cap. Hoc nciiuaquam. Cf. Q, 187, A. 1, Obj. 1. 
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the lusts of the flesh ; wherefore Jerome says 
(Ep. cxxv. ad Rust. Moiiach.): Love the sci- 
ence of the Scriptures and thou shalt have no 
love jor carnal vice. For it turns the mind 
away from lustful thoughts, and tames the 
flesh on account of the toil that study entails 
according to Ecclus. xxxi. 1, Watching jor 
riches* consumeth the flesh. — It also helps 
to remove the desire of riches, wherefore it is 
written (Wis. vii. S); / . . . esteemed riches 
nothing in comparison with her, and (1 iNIach. 
xii. 9) : IFe needed none of these things, 
namely assistance from without., having jor 
our comjort the holy books that are in our 
hands. — It also helps to teach obedience, 
wherefore Augustine says {Be Oper. Monach. 
xvii) : What sort of perverseness is this, to 
wish to read, but not to obey what one reads? 
Hence it is clearly fitting that a religious 
order be established for the study of letters. 

Reply Ob). 1. This commentary of the 
gloss is an e.xposition of the Old Law of which 
the .'\po3tle says (2 Cor. iii. 6) ; The letter 
killeth. Hence not to know letters is to dis- 
approve of the circumcision of the letter and 
other carnal observances. 

Reply Ob). 2. Study is directed to knowl- 
edge which, without charity, pufjetk up, and 
consequently leads to dissent, according to 
Prov. xiii. 10, Among the proud there are 
always dissensions: whereas, with charity, it 
edifieth and begets concord. Hence the Apos- 
tle after saying (1 Cor. i. S) : You are made 
rich . . . in all utterance and in all knowledge, 
adds (verse 10) ; That you all speak the same 
thing, and that there be no schisms among 
you. But Jerome is not speaking here of the 
study of letters, but of the study of dissen- 
sions which heretics and schismatics have 
brought into the Christian religion. 

Reply Ob). 3. The philosophers professed 
the study of letters in the matter of secular 
learning: whereas it becomes religious to de- 
vote themselves chiefly to the study of letters 
in reference to the doctrine that is according 
to godliness (Tit. i. 1). It becomes not reli- 
gious, whose whole life is devoted to the serv- 
ice of God, to seek for other learning, save in 
so far as it is referred to the sacred doctrine. 
Hence Augustine says at the end of Be Mii- 
sica (vi. 17) : Whilst we think that we should 
not overlook those whom heretics delude by 
the deceit j III assurance of reason and knowl- 
edge, we are slow to advance in the considera- 
tion oj their methods. Yet we should not be 
praised jor doing this, were it not that many 
holy sons oj their most loving mother the 
Catholic Church had done the same under the 
necessity oj conjoimding heretics. 


SIXTH ARTICLE 

Whether a Religious Order That Is Devoted to the 

Contemplative Lite Is More Excellent Than One 
That Is Given to the Active Life? 

We proceed thus to the Sixth Article : — 

Objection \. It would seem that a religious 
order which is devoted to the contemplative 
life is not more excellent than one which is 
given to the active life. For it is said (Extra, 
de Regular, et Transcunt. ad Relig., cap. Li- 
cet), quoting the words of Innocent III ; Even 
as a greater good is prejerred to a lesser, so 
the common profit takes precedence oj private 
projit : and in this case teaching is rightly pre- 
jerred to silence, responsibility to contempla- 
tion, work to rest. Now the religious order 
which is directed to the greater good is better. 
Therefore it would seem that those religious 
orders that are directed to the active life are 
more excellent than those which are directed 
to the contemplative life. 

Obj. 2. Further, every religious order is 
directed to the perfection of charity, as stated 
above (.-V.\, 1,2). Now a gloss on Heb. xii. 4, 
For you have not yet resisted unto blood. 
says: In this Uje there is no more pcrject love 
than that to which the holy martyrs attained, 
who joiight against sin unto blood. Now to 
fight unto blood is becoming those religious 
who are directed to military service, and yet 
this pertains to the active life. Therefore it 
would seem that religious orders of this kind 
are the most excellent. 

Obj. 3. Further, seemingly the stricter a 
religious order is, the more excellent it is. 
But there is no reason why certain religious 
orders directed to the active life should not 
be of stricter observance than those directed 
to the contemplative life. Therefore they are 
more excellent. 

On the contrary, Our Lord said (Luke 
X. 42) that the best part was Mary's, by whom 
the contemplative life is signified. 

I answer that, As stated above (A. 1). the 
difference between one religious order and an- 
other depends chiefly on the end, and seconda- 
rily on the exercise. And since one thing can- 
not be said to be more excellent than another 
save in respect of that in which it differs 
therefrom, it follows that the excellence of 
one religious order over another depends 
chiefly on their ends, and secondarily on their 
respective exercises. Nevertheless each of 
these comparisons is considered in a different 
way. For the comparison with respect to the 
end is absolute, since the end is sought for 
its own sake; whereas the comparison with 
respect to exercise is relative, since exercise 
is sought not for its own sake, but for the 


Vigil ia hone stalls. S. Thomas would seem to have taken honcstas in the sense of virtue. 
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sake of the end. Hence a religious order is 
preferable to another, if it be directed to an 
end that is absolutely more excellent either 
because it is a greater good or because it is 
directed to more goods. If, however, the end 
be the same, the excellence of one religious 
order over another depends secondarily, not 
on the amount of exercise, but on the propor- 
tion of the exercise to the end in view. Where- 
fore in the Conferences of the Fathers (Coll. 
ii. 2) Blessed Antony is quoted, as preferring 
discretion whereby a man moderates all his 
actions, to fastings, watchings, and all such 
observances. 

Accordingly we must say that the work of 
the active life is twofold. One proceeds from 
the fulness of contemplation, such as teaching 
and preaching. Wherefore Gregory says (Horn. 
v, in Ezech.) that the words of Ps. cxliv. 7, 
They shall publish the memory of .. . Thy 
sweetness, refer to perfect men returning from 
their contemplation. And this work is more 
excellent than simple contemplation. For even 
as it is better to enlighten than merely to 
shine, so is it better to give to others the 
fruits of one’s contemplation than merely to 
contemplate. The other work of the active 
life consists entirely in outward occupation, 
for instance almsgiving, receiving guests, and 
the like, which are less excellent than the 
works of contemplation, except in cases of 
necessity, as stated above (Q. 182, A. 1). 
Accordingly the highest place in religious or- 
ders is held by those which are directed to 
teaching and preaching, which, moreover, are 
nearest to the episcopal perfection, even as 
in other things the end of that which is first 
is in conjunction with the beginning of that 
which is second, as Dionysius states (Div. 
Nom. vii). The second place belongs to those 
which are directed to contemplation, and the 
third to those which are occupied wdth exter- 
nal actions. 

Moreover, in each of these degrees it may 
be noted that one religious order excels an- 
other through being directed to higher action 
in the same genus ; thus among the works of 
the active life it is better to ransom captives 
than to receive guests, and among the works of 
the contemplative life prayer is better than 
study. Again one will excel another if it be 
directed to more of these actions than another, 
or if it have statutes more adapted to the 
attainment of the end in view. 

Reply Ob). 1. This Decretal refers to the 
active life as directed to the salvation of souls. 

Reply Ob]. 2. Those religious orders that 
are established for the purpose of military 
service aim more directly at shedding the 
enemy’s blood than at the shedding of their 
own, which latter is more properly competent 


to martyrs. Yet there is no reason why re- 
ligious of this description should not acquire 
the merit of martyrdom in certain cases, and 
in this respect stand higher than other reli- 
gious ; even as in some cases the works of the 
active life take precedence of contemplation. 

Reply Obf. 3. Strictness of observances, 
as the Blessed Antony remarks (loc. cit.), is 
not the chief object of commendation in a 
religious order; and it is written (Isa. Iviii. 
3): Is this such a fast as I have chosen, for a 
man to afflict his soul for a day? Neverthe- 
less it is adopted in religious life as being 
necessary for taming the flesh, which if done 
without discretion, is liable to make us fail 
altogether, as the Blessed Antony observes. 
Wherefore a religious order is not more ex- 
cellent through having stricter observances, 
but because its observances are directed by 
greater discretion to the end of religion. Thus 
the taming of the flesh is more efficaciously 
directed to continence by means of abstinence 
in meat and drink, which pertain to hunger 
and thirst, than by the privation of clothing, 
which pertains to cold and nakedness, or by 
bodily labor. 

SEVENTH ARTICLE 

Whether Religious Perfection Is Diminished 
by Possessing Something in Common? 

We proceed thus to the Seventh Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that religious 
perfection is diminished by possessing some- 
thing in common. For our Lord said (Matth. 
xix. 21): If thou ivilt be perfect, go sell all 
(Vulg., — what) thou hast and give to the poor. 
Hence it is clear that to lack wmrldly wealth 
belongs to the perfection of Christian life. 
Now those who possess something in common 
do not lack worldly wealth. Therefore it would 
seem that they do not quite reach to the 
perfection of Christian life. 

Obj. 2. Further, the perfection of the coun- 
sels requires that one should be without 
worldly solicitude ; wherefore the Apostle in 
giving the counsel of virginity said (1 Cor. 
vii. 32): I would have you to be without 
solicitude. Now it belongs to the solicitude 
of the present life that certain people keep 
something to themselves for the morrow ; and 
this solicitude was forbidden His disciples by 
our Lord (Matth. vi. 34) saying: Be not . . , 
solicitous for tomorrow. Therefore it would 
seem that the perfection of Christian life is 
diminished by having something in common. 

Obj. 3. Further, possessions held in com- 
mon belong in some way to each member of 
the community ; wherefore Jerome ( Ep. lx, 
ad Heliod. Episc.) says in reference to certain 
people : They are richer in the monastery than 
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they had been in the world; though serving 
the poor Christ they have wealth which they 
had not while serving the rich devil; the 
Church rejects them now that they arc rich, 
who in the world were beggars. But it is de- 
rogatory to religious perfection that one should 
possess wealth of one’s own. Therefore it is 
also derogatory to religious perfection to pos- 
sess anything in common. 

Obj. 4. Further, Gregory (Dial. iii. 14) 
relates of a very holy man named Isaac, that 
ivhen his disciples humbly signified that he 
should accept the possessions offered to him 
for the use of the monastery, he being solici- 
tous for the safeguarding of his poverty, held 
firmly to his opinion, saying: A monk who 
seeks earthly possessions is no monk at all: 
and this refers to possessions held in common, 
and which were offered him for the common 
use of the monastery. Therefore it would seem 
destructive of religious perfection to possess 
anything in common. 

Obj. 5. Further, our Lord in prescribing 
religious perfection to His disciples, said 
(jMatth. X. 9, 10) : Do not possess gold, nor 
silver, nor money in your purses, nor script 
for your journey. By these w'ords, as Jerome 
says in his commentary, He reproves those 
philosophers who are commonly called Bac- 
troperatcE* who as despising the world and 
valuing all things at naught carried their pan- 
try about with them. Therefore it would seem 
derogatory to religious perfection that one 
should keep something whether for oneself or 
for the common use. 

On the contrary, Prosperf says (De Vita 
Conteinpl. ix) and his words are quoted (XII, 
qu. 1, can. Expedit); It is sufficiently clear 
both that for the sake of perfection one should 
renounce having anything of one’s own, and 
that the possession of revenues, which arc of 
course common property, is no hindrance to 
the perfection of the Church. 

I answer that. As stated above (Q. 184, 
A. Z, ad 1] Q. 185, A. 6, ad \ ), perfection con- 
sists, essentially, not in poverty, but in follow- 
ing Christ, according to the saying of Jerome 
(Super Matth. xix. 27) : Since it is not enough 
to leave all, Peter adds that which is perfect, 
namely, “We have followed Thee,” while pov- 
erty is like an instrument or exercise for the 
attainment of perfection. Hence in the Con- 
ferences of the Fathers (Coll. i. 7) the abbot 
Moses says: Fastings, watchings, meditating 
on the Scriptures, poverty, and privation of 
all one’s possessions are not perfection, but 
means of perfection. 

Now the privation of one’s possessions, or 
poverty, is a means of perfection, inasmuch 


as by doing away with riches we remove cer- 
tain obstacles to charity ; and these are chiefly 
three. The first is the cares which riches bring 
with them; w'herefore our Lord said (hlatth. 
xiii. 22) ; That which was sown (Vulg ., — He 
that received the seed) among thorns, is he 
that heareth the word, and the care of this 
•world, and the deceit fulness of riches, choketh 
up the word . — The second is the love of riches, 
which increases with the possession of wealth ; 
wherefore Jerome says (Super Matth. xix. 23) 
that since it is difficult to despise riches when 
ive have them, our Lord did not say: “It is 
impossible for a rich man to enter the king- 
dom of heaven,” but: “It is difficult .” — The 
third is vainglory or elation which results from 
riches, according to Ps. xlviii. 7, They that 
trust in their own strength, and glory in the 
multitude of their riches. 

Accordingly the first of these three cannot 
be altogether separated from riches wLether 
great or small. For man must needs take a 
certain amount of care in acquiring or keeping 
external things. But so long as external things 
are sought or possessed only in a small quan- 
tity, and as much as is required for a mere 
livelihood, such like care does not hinder one 
much: and consequently is not inconsistent 
with the perfection of Christian life. For our 
Lord did not forbid all care, but only such as 
is excessive and hurtful ; w'herefore Augustine, 
commenting on Matth. vi. 25, Be not solici- 
tous for your life, what you shall eat, says 
(De Serin. Dom. in Monte) In saying this 
He does not forbid them to procure these 
things in so far as they needed them, but to be 
intent on them, and for their sake to do 'what- 
ever they are bidden to do in preaching the 
Gospel. Yet the possession of much w^ealth 
increases the weight of care, which is a great 
distraction to man’s mind and hinders him 
from giving himself wholly to God’s service. 
The other two, hoAvever, namely the love of 
riches and taking pride or glorying in riches, 
result only from an abundance of wealth. 

Nevertheless it makes a difference in this 
matter if riches, whether abundant or moder- 
ate, be possessed in private or in common. For 
the care that one takes of one’s own wealth, 
pertains to love of self, whereby a man loves 
bimself in temporal matters ; whereas the care 
that is given to things held in common per- 
tains to the love of charity which secketh not 
her own, but looks to the common good. And 
since religion is directed to the perfection of 
charity, and charity is perfected in the love of 
God extending to contempt of self,^ it is con- 
trary to religious perfection to possess any- 
thing in private. But the care that is given 


*i.e., staff and scrip bearers. t Julianus Pomcrius, among the works of Prosper. t The words iiuoted 
are from De Operibus Monach. xxvi. § Augustine, De Civ. Dei, xiv. 28. 
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to common goods may pertain to charity, al- 
though it may prove an obstacle to some 
higher act of charity, such as divine contem- 
plation or the instructing of one’s neighbor. 
Hence it is evident that to have excessive 
riches in common, whether in movable or in 
immovable property, is an obstacle to perfec- 
tion, though not absolutely incompatible with 
it ; while it is not an obstacle to religious per- 
fection to have enough external things, whether 
movables or immovables, as suffice for a liveli- 
hood, if we consider poverty in relation to the 
common end of religious orders, which is to 
devote oneself to the service of God. But if 
we consider poverty in relation to the special 
end of any religious order, then this end being 
presupposed, a greater or lesser degree of pov- 
erty is adapted to that religious order ; and 
each religious order will be the more perfect 
in respect of poverty, according as it professes 
a poverty more adapted to its end. For it is 
evident that for the purpose of the outward 
and bodily works of the active life a man 
needs the assistance of outward things, 
whereas few are required for contemplation. 
Hence the Philosopher says (Ethic, x. 8) that 
many things arc needed for action, and the 
more so, the greater and nobler the actions 
are. But the contemplative man requires no 
such things jor the e.xcicise of his act: he 
needs only the necessaries ; other things are an 
obstacle to his contemplation. Accordingly it 
is clear that a religious order directed to the 
bodily actions of the active life, such as sol- 
diering or the lodging of guests, would be 
imperfect if it lacked common riches ; wdiereas 
those religious orders which are directed to 
the contemplative life are the more perfect, 
according as the poverty they profess burdens 
them with less care for temporal things, .“^nd 
the care of temporal things is so much a 
greater obstacle to religious life as the reli- 
gious life requires a greater care of spiritual 
things. 

Now it is manifest that a religious order 
established for the purpose of contemplating 
and of giving to others the fruits of one’s con- 
templation by teaching and preaching, re- 
quires greater care of spiritual things than one 
that is established for contemplation only. 
Wherefore it becomes a religious order of this 
kind to embrace a poverty that burdens one 
with the least amount of care. Again it is 
clear that to keep what one has acquired at a 
fitting time for one’s necessary use involves 
the least burden of care. Wherefore a three- 
fold degree of poverty corresponds to the 
three aforesaid degrees of religious life. For 
it is fitting that a religious order which is 
directed to the bodily actions of the active 
life should have an abundance of riches in 


common ; that the common possession of a 
religious order directed to contemplation 
.should be more moderate, unless the said re- 
ligious be bound, either themselves or through 
others, to give hospitality or to assist the poor ; 
and that those wdro aim at giving the fruits 
of their contemplation to others should have 
their life most exempt from external cares; 
this being accomplished by their laying up 
the necessaries of life procured at a fitting 
time. This, our Lord, the Founder of poverty, 
taught by His example. For He had a purse 
which He entrusted to Judas, and in which 
were kept the things that were offered to Him, 
as related in Jo. xii. 6. 

Nor should it be argued that Jerome (Super 
Matth. xvii. 26) says: 7/ anyone object that 
Judas carried money in the purse, we answer 
that He deemed it unlawful to spend the prop- 
erty of the poor on His own itses, namely by 
paying the tax, — because among those poor 
His disciples held a foremost place, and the 
monejf in Christ’s purse wms spent chiefly on 
their needs. For it is stated (Jo. iv. 8) that 
His disciples were gone into the city to buy 
meats, and (Jo. xiii. 29) that the disciples 
thought, because Judas had the purse, that 
Jesus had said to him: But those things which 
we have need of for the festival day, or that 
he should give something to the poor. From 
this it is evident that to keep money by, or 
any other common property for the support 
of religious of the same order, or of any other 
poor, is in accordance with the perfection 
which Christ taught by His example. More- 
over, after the resurrection, the disciples from 
whom all religious orders took their origin 
kept the price of the lands, and distributed it 
according as each one had need (Acts iv. 
34, 35). 

Reply Obj. I. As stated above (Q. 184, 
A. 3, ad 1), this saying of our Lord does not 
mean that poverty itself is perfection, but that 
it is the means of perfection. Indeed, as shown 
above (Q. 186, A. 8), it is the least of the 
three chief means of perfection ; since the vow 
of continence excels the vow of poverty, and 
the vow of obedience excels them both. Since, 
however, the means are sought not for their 
own sake, but for the sake of the end, a thing 
is better, not for being a greater instrument, 
but for being more adapted to the end. Thus a 
physician does not heal the more the more 
medicine he gives, but the more tire medicine 
is adapted to the disease. Accordingly it does 
not follow that a religious order is the more) 
perfect, according as the poverty it professes 
is more perfect, but according as its poverty 
is more adapted to the end both common and 
special. Granted even that the religious order 
which exceeds others in poverty be more per- 
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feet in so far as it is poorer, this would not 
make it more perfect simply. For possibly 
some other religious order might surpass it in 
matters relating to continence, or obedience, 
and thus be more perfect simply, since to 
excel in better things is to be better simply. 

Reply Obj. 2. Our Lord's words (IMatth. 
vi. 34), Be twt solicitous for tomorroio, do not 
mean that we are to keep nothing for the mor- 
row : for the Blessed Antony shows the danger 
of so doing, in the Conferences of the Fathers 
(Coll. ii. 2), where he says: It has been our 
experience that those •who have attempted to 
practice the privation of all means of liveli- 
hood, so as not to have the wherewithal to 
procure themselves food for one day, have 
been deceived so unawares that they were un- 
able to finish properly the work they had un- 
dertaken. And, as Augustine says ( De Oper. 
Monach. xxiii), if this saying of our Lord, 
“Be not solicitous for tomorrow,” means that 
we are to lay nothing by for the morrow, those 
who shut themselves up for many days from 
the sight of men, and apply their whole mind 
to a life of prayer, will be unable to provide 
themselves with these things. Again he adds 
afterwards: Are we to suppose that the more 
holy they are, the less do they resemble the 
birds? And further on (xxiv) : For if it be 
argued from the Gospel that they should lay 
nothing by, they answer rightly: Why then did 
our Lord have a purse, wherein He kept the 
money that was collected? Why, in days long 
gone by, when famine was imminent, was 
grain sent to the holy fathers? Why did the 
apostles thus provide for the needs of the 
saints ? 

Accordingly the saying: Be not solicitous 
for tomorrow, according to Jerome (Super 
Matth.) is to be rendered thus : It is enough 
that we think of the present ; the future being 
uncertain, let us leave it to God : — according 
to Chrysostom , It is enough to endure the 
toil for necessary things, labor not in excess 
for unnecessary things : — according to Augus- 
tine (De Serm. Dom. in Monte, ii. 17) : When 
we do any good action, we should bear in mind 
not temporal things which are denoted by the 
morrow, but eternal things. 

Reply Obj. 3. The saying of Jerome applies 
where there are excessive riches, possessed in 
private as it were, or by the abuse of which 
even the individual members of a community 
wax proud and wanton. But they do not apply 
to moderate wealth, set by for the common 
use, merely as a means of livelihood of which 
each one stands in need. For it amounts to 
the same that each one makes use of things 
pertaining to the necessaries of life, and that 
these things be set by for the common use. 


Reply Obj. 4. Isaac refused to accept the 
offer of possessions, because he feared lest this 
should lead him to have excessive wealth, the 
abuse of which would be an obstacle to reli- 
gious perfection. Hence Gregory adds ( ibid.) : 
He was as afraid of forfeiting the security of 
his poverty, as the rich miser is careful of 
his perishable wealth. It is not, however, re- 
lated that he refused to accept such things as 
are commonly necessary for the upkeep of life. 

Reply Obj. 5. The Philosopher says (Polit. 
i. 5, 6) that bread, wane, and the like are nat- 
ural riches, while money is artificial riches. 
Hence it is that certain philosophers declined 
to make use of money, and employed other 
things, living according to nature. Wherefore 
Jerome shows by the words of our Lord, Who 
equally forbade both, that it comes to the 
same to have money and to possess other 
things necessary for life. And though our 
Lord commanded those who were sent to 
preach not to carry these things on the way, 
He did not forbid them to be possessed in 
common. How these words of our Lord should 
be understood has been shown above (Q. 185, 
A. 6, ad 2; I-II, Q. 108, A. 2, ad 3). 

EIGHTH ARTICLE 

Whether the Religious Life of Those Who Live in 
Community Is More Perfect Than Thot of 
Those Who Lead o Solitary Life? 

We proceed thus to the Eighth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the reli- 
gious life of those who live in community is 
more perfect than that of those who lead a 
solitary life. For it is written (Eedes. iv. 9) : 
It is better . . . that two should be together, 
than one ; for they have the advantage of their 
society. Therefore the religious life of those 
who live in community would seem to be more 
perfect. 

Obj. 2. Further, it is written (Matth. xvit-- 
20) : Where there are two or three gathered 
together in My name, there am I in the midst 
of them. But nothing can be better than the 
fellowship of Christ. Therefore it would seem 
better to live in community than in solitude. 

Obj. 3. Further, the vow of obedience is 
more excellent than the other religious vows; 
and humility is most acceptable to God. Now 
obedience and humility are better observed in 
company than in solitude ; for Jerome says 
(Ep. exxv, ad Riistic. Monach.): In solitude 
pride quickly takes man unawares, he sleeps 
as much as he will, he does what he likes; 
whereas when instructing one who lives in 
community, he says: You may not do what 
you will, you must eat what you are bidden 


Horn, xvi, in the Opus Imperfection, falsely ascribed to S. John Chrysostom. 
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to eat, you may possess so much as you re- 
ceive, you must obey one you prefer not to 
obey, you must be a servant to your brethren, 
you must fear the superior of the monastery 
as God, love him as a father. Therefore it 
would seem that the religious life of those who 
live in community is more perfect than that 
of those who lead a solitary life. 

Ob). 4. Further, our Lord said (Luke xi. 
33) : No man lighteth a candle and putteth it 
in a hidden place, nor under a bushel. Now 
those who lead a solitary life are seemingly in 
a hidden place, and to be doing no good to 
any man. Therefore it would seem that their 
religious life is not more perfect. 

Ob). 5. Further, that which is in accord 
with man’s nature is apparently more perti- 
nent to the perfection of virtue. But man is 
naturally a social animal, as the Philosopher 
says (Polit. i. 1). Therefore it would seem 
that to lead a solitary life is not more perfect 
than to lead a community life. 

On the contrary, Augustine says (De 
Oper. Monach. xxiii) that tJiose are holier who 
keep themselves aloof from the approach of 
all, and give their whole mind to a life of 
prayer. 

I answer that. Solitude, like poverty, is not 
the essence of perfection, but a means thereto. 
Hence in the Conferences of the Fathers (Coll. 
i. 7) the Abbot Moses says that solitude, even 
as fasting and other like things, is a sure 
means of acquiring purity of heart. Now it is 
evident that solitude is a means adapted not 
to action but to contemplation, according to 
Osee ii. 14, / . . . will lead her into solitude 
(Douay , — the wilderness) ; and I will speak 
to her heart. Wherefore it is not suitable to 
those religious orders that are directed to the 
works whether corporal or spiritual of the ac- 
tive life ; except perhaps for a time, after the 
example of Christ, Who as Luke relates (vi. 
12), went out into a mountain to pray; and 
He passed the whole night in the prayer of 
God. On the other hand, it is suitable to those 
religious orders that are directed to contem- 
plation. 

It must, however, be observed that what is 
solitary should be self-sufficing by itself. Now 
such a thing is one that lacks nothing, and 
this belongs to the idea of a perfect thing.* 
Wherefore solitude befits the contemplative 
who has already attained to perfection. This 
happens in two ways; — in one way by the 
gift only of God, as in the case of John the 
Baptist, who was filled with the Holy Ghost 
even from his mother’s womb (Luke i. 11), 
so that he was in the desert even as a boy ; — 
in another way by the practice of virtuous 
action, according to Heb. v. 14: Strong meat 
* Arist., Physic., iii. 6. 


is for the perfect; for them who by custom 
have their senses exercised to the discerning 
of good and evil. 

Now man is assisted in this practice by the 
fellowship of others in two ways. First, as 
regards his intellect, to the effect of his being 
instructed in that which he has to contem- 
plate ; wherefore Jerome says ( ad Rustic. 
Monach., loc. cit.) : It pleases me that you 
have the fellowship of holy men, and teach 
not yourself. Secondly, as regards the affec- 
tions, seeing that man’s noisome affections are 
restrained by the example and reproof which 
he receives from others; for as Gregory says 
(Moral. XXX. 23), commenting on the words, 
To whom I have given a house in the wilder- 
ness (Job xxxix. 6), What profits solitude of 
the body, if solitude of the heart be lacking? 
Hence a social life is necessary for the prac- 
tice of perfection. Now solitude befits those 
who are already perfect; wherefore Jerome 
says (ad Rustic. Monach., loc. cit.): Far from 
condemning the solitary life, we have often 
commended it. But we wish the soldiers who 
pass from the monastic school to be such as 
not to be deterred by the hard noviciate of 
the desert, and such as have given proof of 
their conduct for a considerable time. 

Accordingly, just as that which is already 
perfect surpasses that which is being schooled 
in perfection, so the life of the solitaries, if 
duly practiced, surpasses the community life. 
But if it be undertaken without the aforesaid 
practice, it is fraught with very great danger, 
unless the grace of God supply that which 
others acquire by practice, as in the case of 
the Blessed Antony and the Blessed Benedict. 

Reply Obj. 1. Solomon shows that two are 
better than one, on account of the help which 
one affords the other either by lifting him up, 
or by warming him, i.e. giving him spiritual 
heat (Eccles. iv. 10, 11). But those who have 
already attained to perfection do not require 
this help. 

Reply Obj. 2. According to 1 Jo. iv. 16, 
He that abideth in charity abideth in God and 
God in him. Wherefore just as Christ is in 
the midst of those who are united together in 
the fellowship of brotherly love, so does He 
dwell in the heart of the man who devotes 
himself to divine contemplation through love 
of God. 

Reply Ob). 3. Actual obedience is required 
of those who need to be schooled according to 
the direction of others in the attainment of 
perfection ; but those who are already perfect 
are sufficiently led by the spirit of God so that 
they need not to obey others actually. Never- 
theless they have obedience in the prepared- 
ness of the mind. 

Reply Obj. 4. As Augustine says (De Civ. 
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Dei, xix. 19), no one is forbidden to seek the 
knowledge of truth, for this pertains to a 
praiseworthy leisure. That a man be placed 
on a candlestick , does not concern him but 
his superiors, and if this burden is not placed 
on us, as Augustine goes on to say (ibid.), we 
must devote ourselves to the contemplation 
of truth, for which purpose solitude is most 
helpful. Nevertheless, those who lead a soli- 
tary life are most useful to mankind. Hence, 
referring to them, Augustine says (De Morib. 
Reel, xxxi) : They dwell in the most lonely 
places, content to live on water and the bread 
that is brought to them from time to time, 
enjoying colloquy ivith God to whom they 
have adhered with a pure mind. To some they 


seem to have renounced human intercourse 
more than is right: but these understand not 
how much such men profit us by the spirit of 
their prayers, ivhat an example to us is the 
life of those whom loe are forbidden to sec in 
the body. 

Reply Obj. 5. A man may lead a solitary 
life for two motives. One is because he is un- 
able, as it were, to bear with human fellow- 
ship on account of his uncouthness of mind; 
and this is beast-like. The other is with a 
view to adhering wholly to divine things ; and 
this is superhuman. Hence the Philosopher 
says (Pollt. i. 1) that he who associates not 
with others is either a beast or a god, i.e. a 
godly man. 


QUESTION 189 

Of the Entrance into Religious Life 

(In Ten Articles) 


We must now consider the entrance into reli- 
gious life. Under this head tliere are ten points 
of inquiry: (1) Whether those who are not 
practiced in the observance of the command- 
ments should enter religion? (2) Whether it 
is lawful for a person to be bound by vow to 
enter religion? (3) Whether those who are 
bound by vow to enter religion are bound to 
fulfil their vow? (4) Whether those who vow 
to enter religion are bound to remain there in 
perpetuity? (5) Whether children should be 
received into religion? (6) Whether one should 
be withheld from entering religion through 
deference to one’s parents? (7) Whether par- 
ish priests or archdeacons may enter religion? 
(8) Whether one may pass from one religious 
order to another? (9) Whether one ought to 
induce others to enter religion? (10) Whether 
serious deliberation with one’s relations and 
friends is requisite for entrance into religion? 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether Those Who Are Not Practiced in Keeping 
the Commandments Should Enter Religion? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that none should 
enter religion but those who are practiced in 
the observance of the commandments. For 
our Lord gave the counsel of perfection to 
the young man who said that he had kept the 
commandments from his youth. Now all re- 
ligious orders originate from Christ. Therefore 
it would seem that none should be allowed to 
enter religion but those who are practiced in 
the observance of the commandments. 

* Reqist. ix, Ep. 106. f The rest of the quotation 


Obj. 2. Further, Gregory says (Horn, xv, 
in Ezech., and Moral, xxii) : No one comes 
suddenly to the summit ; but he must make a 
beginning of a good life in the smallest mat- 
ters, so as to accomplish great things. Now 
the great things are the counsels which per- 
tain to the perfection of life, while the lesser 
things are the commandments which belong 
to common righteousness. Therefore it would 
seem that one ought not to enter religion for 
the purpose of keeping the counsels, unless 
one be already practiced in the observance 
of the precepts. 

Obj. 3. Further, the religious state, like the 
holy orders, has a place of eminence in the 
Church. Now, as Gregory writes to the bishop 
Siagrius,'*' order should be observed in ascend- 
ing to orders. For he seeks a fall who aspires 
to mount to the summit by overpassing the 
steps.j For we are well aware that walls when 
built receive not the weight of the beams until 
the new fabric is rid of its moisture, lest if 
they should be burdened with weight before 
they are seasoned they bring down the whole 
building. (Dist. xlviii, can. Sicut neo phytiis.) . 
Therefore it would seem that one should not 
enter religion unless one be practiced in the 
observance of the precepts. 

Obj. 4. Further, a gloss on Ps. exxx. 2, As 
a child that is weaned is towards his mother, 
says: First we are conceived in the womb of 
Mother Church, by being taught the rudi- 
ments of faith. Then we are nourished as it 
were in her womb, by progressing in those 
same elements. Afterwards we are brought 
forth to the light by being regenerated in 
is from Retjisl v, Ep. 53, ad Virgil. Episc. 
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baptism. Then the Church bears us as it were 
in her hands and jecds us with milk, when 
ajtcr baptism we are instructed in good works 
and are nourished with the milk of simple 
doctrine while wc progress ; until having grown 
out of infancy toe leave our mother’s milk 
for a father’s control, that is to say, we pass 
from simple doctrine, by which we are taught 
the Word made flesh, to the Word that was in 
the beginning with God. Afterwards it goes on 
to say: For those who are fust baptized on 
Holy Saturday are borne in the hands of the 
Church as it were and fed with milk until 
Pentecost, during which time nothing arduous 
is prescribed, no fasts, no rising at midnight. 
Afterwards they are confirmed by the Para- 
clete Spirit, and being weaned so to speak, 
begin to fast and keep other difficidt observ- 
ances. Many, like the heretics and schismat- 
ics, have perverted this order by being weaned 
before the time. Hence they have come to 
naught. Now this order is apparently per- 
verted bj’ those who enter religion, or induce 
others to enter religion, before they are prac- 
ticed in the easier observance of the command- 
ments. Therefore they would seem to be 
heretics or schismatics. 

Ob). 5 . Further, one should proceed from 
that which precedes to that which follows 
after. Now the commandments precede the 
counsels, because they are more universal, for 
the implication of the one by the other is not 
convertible,* since whoever keeps the counsels 
keeps the commandments, but the converse 
does not hold. Seeing then that the right order 
requires one to pass from that which comes 
first to that which comes after, it follows that 
one ought not to pass to the observance of the 
counsels in religion, without being first of all 
practiced in the observance of the command- 
ments. 

On the contrary, Matthew the publican 
who was not practiced in the observance of 
the commandments was called by our Lord to 
the observance of the counsels. For it is stated 
(Luke v. 28) that leaving all things he . . . 
followed Him. Therefore it is not necessary 
for a person to be practiced in the observance 
of the commandments before passing to the 
perfection of the counsels. 

I answer that, As shown above (Q. 188, 
A. 1), the religious state is a spiritual school- 
ing for the attainment of the perfection of 
charity. This is accomplished through the 
removal of the obstacles to perfect charity 
by religious observances ; and these obstacles 
are those things which attach man’s affections 
to earthly things. Now the attachment of 
man’s affections to earthly things is not only 

* Categ. ix. 


an obstacle to the perfection of charity, but 
sometimes leads to the loss of charity, when 
through turning inordinately to temporal goods 
man turns away from the immutable good by 
sinning mortally. Hence it is evident that the 
observances of the religious state, while re- 
moving the obstacles to perfect charity, re- 
move also the occasions of sin: for instance, 
it is clear that fasting, watching, obedience, 
and the like withdraw man from sins of glut- 
tony and lust and all other manner of sins. 

Consequently it is right that not only those 
who are practiced in the observance of the 
commandments should enter religion in order 
to attain to yet greater perfection, but also 
those who are not practiced, in order the more 
easily to avoid sin and attain to perfection. 

Reply Obj. 1. Jerome (Super Matth. xix 
20) says: The young man lies when he says: 
“All these have I kept from my youth.” For 
if he had ftdfilled this commandment, “Thou 
shall love thy neighbor as thyself,” why did 
he go away sad when he heard: Go, sell all 
thou hast and give to the poor? But this 
means that he lied as to the perfect observance 
of this commandment. Hence Origen says 
(Tract, viii, super Matth.) that it is written 
in the Gospel according to the Hebrews that 
when our Lord had said to him: “Go, sell all 
thou hast,” the rich man began to scratch his 
head; and that our Lord said to him: How 
sayest thou: 1 have fulfilled the law and the 
prophets, seeing that it is written in the law: 
Thou shall love thy neighbor as thyself? Be- 
hold many of thy brethren, children of Abra- 
ham, are clothed in fdth, and die of hunger, 
whilst thy house is full of all manner of good 
things, and nothing whatever hath passed 
thence to them. And thus our Lord reproves 
him saying: If thou wilt be perfect, go, etc. 
For it is impossible to fulfil the command- 
ment which says. Thou shall love thy neighbor 
as thyself, and to be rich, especially to have 
such great wealth. This also refers to the 
perfect fulfilment of this precept. On the 
other hand, it is true that he kept the com- 
mandments imperfectly and in a general way. 
For perfection consists chiefly in the observ- 
ance of the precepts of charity, as stated above 
(Q. 184, A. 3). Wherefore in order to show 
that the perfection of the counsels is useful 
both to the innocent and to sinners, our Lord 
called not only the innocent youth but also 
the sinner Matthew. Yet IMatthew obeyed 
His call, and the youth obeyed not, because 
sinners are converted to the religious life 
more easily than those who presume on their 
innocency. It is to the former that our Lord 
says (Matth. xxi. 31) : The publicans and the 
harlots shall go into the kingdom of God be 
fore you. 
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Reply Ob'], 2. The highest and the lowest 
place can be taken in three ways. First, in 
reference to the same state and the same man ; 
and thus it is evident that no one comes to 
the summit suddenly, since every man that 
lives aright, progresses during the whole 
course of his life, so as to arrive at the sum- 
mit. Secondly, in comparison with various 
states : and thus he who desires to reach to 
a higher state need not begin from a lower 
state: for instance, if a man wish to be a 
cleric he need not first of all be practiced in 
the life of a layman. Thirdly, in comparison 
with different persons; and in this way it is 
clear that one man begins straightway not 
only from a higher state, but even from a 
higher degree of holiness, than the highest 
degree to which another man attains through- 
out his whole life. Hence Gregory says ( Dial. 
ii. 1) : .All arc agreed that the boy Benedict 
began at a high degree oj grace and pcrjec- 
tion in his daily life. 

Reply Obj. 3. As stated above (Q. 184, 
.A. 6) the holy orders prerequire holiness, 
whereas the religious state is a school for the 
attainment of holiness. Hence the burden of 
orders should be laid on the walls when these 
are already seasoned with holiness, whereas 
the burden of religion seasons the walls, i.e. 
men, by drawing out the damp of vice. 

Reply Ob]. 4. It is manifest from the 
words of this gloss that it is chiefly a question 
of the order of doctrine, in so far as one has 
to pass from easy matter to that which is 
more difficult. Hence it is clear from what 
follows that the statement that certain here- 
tics and schismatics have perverted this order 
refers to the order of doctrine. For it con- 
tinues thus: But he says that he has kept 
these things, namely the aforesaid order, bind- 
ing himself by an oath.*' Thus I was humble 
not only in other things hut also in knoivledge, 
for “I was humbly minded” ; because 1 was 
first of all fed with milk, which is the Word 
made flesh, so that I grew up to partake of 
the bread of angels, namely the Word that is 
in the beginning with God. The example which 
is given in proof, of the newly baptized not 
being commanded to fast until Pentecost, 
shows that no difficult things are to be laid 
on them as an obligation before the Holy 
Ghost inspires them inwardly to take upon 
themselves difficult things of their own choice. 
Hence after Pentecost and the receiving of 
the Holy Ghost the Church observes a fast. 
Now the Holy Ghost, according to Ambrose 
(Super Luc. i. IS), is not confined to any par- 
ticular age ; He ceases not when men die, He 


is not excluded from the maternal womb. 
Gregory also in a homily for Pentecost (xxx, 
in Ev.) says: He fills the hoy harpist and 
makes him a psalmist: lie fills the boy ab- 
stainer and makes him a wise judge, and 
afterwards he adds: No time is needed to 
learn whatsoever He will, for lie teaches the 
mind by the merest touch. Again it is written 
(Eccles. viii. &), It is not in man’s power to 
stop the Spirit, and the Apostle admonishes 
us (1 Thess. v. 19) : Extingnis'i not the Spirit, 
and (Acts vii. ,S1) it is said against certain 
persons: You always resist the Holy Ghost. 

Reply Obj. 5. Theie are certain chief pre- 
cepts which are the ends, so to say, of the 
commandments anti coun.sels. These are the 
precepts of charity, and the counsels are di- 
rected to them, not that these precepts cannot 
be observed without keeping the counsels, but 
that the keeping of the counsels conduces to 
the better observance of the precepts. The 
other precepts are secondary and are directed 
to the precepts of charity ; in such a way that 
unle.ss one ob.serve them it is altogether im- 
possible to keep the precepts of charity. Ac- 
cordingly in the intention the perfect observ- 
ance of the precepts of charity precedes the 
counsels, and yet sometimes it follows them 
in point of lime. For such is the order of the 
end in relation to things directed to the end. 
But the observance in a general way of the 
precepts of charity together with the other 
precepts, is compared to the counsels as the 
common to the proper, because one can ob- 
serve the precepts without observing the coun- 
sels, but not vice versa. Hence the common 
observance of the precepts precedes the coun- 
sels in the order of nature ; but it does not 
follow that it precedes them in point of time, 
for a thing is not in the genus before being in 
one of the species. But the observance of the 
precepts apart from the counsels is direcled 
to the observance of the precepts together with 
the counsels; as an Imperfect to a perfect 
species, even as the irrational to the rational 
animal. Now the perfect is naturally prior to 
the imperfect, since nature, as Boethius says 
(De Consol, iii. 10), begins with perfect things. 
And yet it is not necessary for the precepts 
first of all to be observed without the coun- 
sels, and afterwards with the counsels, just 
as it is not necessary for one to be an ass be- 
fore being a man, or married before being a 
virgin. In like manner it is not necessary for 
a person first of all to keep the command- 
ments in the world before entering religion ; 
especially as the worldly life does not dispose 
one to religious perfection, but is more an 
obstacle thereto. 


* Referring to the last words of the verse, and taking retributio, wliich Douay renders reward, as meaning 
pwuihineiit t Cf. Daniel i. 8-17. 
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SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether One Ought to Be Bound by Vow 
to Enter Religion? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that one ought 
not to be bound by vow to enter religion. For 
in making his profession a man is bound by 
the religious vow. Now before profession a 
year of probation is allowed, according to the 
rule of the Blessed Benedict (Iviii), and ac- 
cording to the decree of Innocent IV* who 
moreover forbade anyone to be bound to the 
religious life by profession before completing 
the year of probation. Therefore it would 
seem that much less ought anyone while yet 
in the world to be bound by vow to enter re- 
ligion. 

Obj. 2. Further, Gregory says (Regist. xi, 
Ep. 15) : Jews should be persuaded to be con- 
verted, not by compulsion but of their oion 
free will (Dist. xlv, can. Dc Judads). Now 
one is compelled to fulfil what one has vowed. 
Therefore no one should be bound by vow to 
enter religion. 

Obj. 3. Further, no one should give an- 
other an occasion of falling ; wherefore it is 
written (Exod. xxi. 33, 34) ; Ij a man open a 
pit . . . and an ox or an ass fall into it, the 
owner of the pit shall pay the price of the 
beasts. Now through being bound by vow' 
to enter religion it often happens that people 
fall into despair and various sins. Therefore 
it would seem that one ought not to be bound 
by vow to enter religion. 

0» t/ic cuM/rury, It is written, (Ps. Ixxv. 12) : 
Vow ye, and pay to the Lord your God ; and 
a gloss of Augustine says that some vmes con- 
cern the individual, such as vmvs of chastity, 
virginity, and the like. Consequently Holy 
Scripture invites us to vow these things. But 
Holy Scripture invites us only to that which 
is better. Therefore it is better to bind one- 
self by vow to enter religion. 

I ansivcr that. .Vs stated above (Q. 88, A. 6), 
when w'e were treating of vows, one and the 
same w'ork done in fulfilment of a vow is more 
praiseworthy than if it be done apart from a 
vow, both because to vow is an act of religion, 
which has a certain pre-eminence among the 
virtues, and because a vow strengthens a 
man’s w’ill to do good; and just as a sin is 
more grievous tlmough proceeding from a will 
obstinate in evil,' so a good w'ork is the more 
praiseworthy through proceeding from a will 
confirmed in good by means of a vow. There- 
fore it is in itself praiseworthy to bind oneself 
by vow to enter religion. 

Reply Obj. 1. The religious vow is twofold. 
One is the solemn vow which makes a man a 


monk or a brother in some other religious 
order. This is called the profession, and such 
a vow should be preceded by a year’s proba- 
tion, as the Objection proves. The other is 
the simple vow which does not make a man a 
monk or a religious, but only binds him to 
enter religion, and such a vow need not be 
preceded by a year’s probation. 

Reply Obj. 2. The words quoted from 
Gregory must be understood as referring to 
absolute violence. But the compulsion arising 
from the obligation of a vow is not absolute 
necessity, but a necessity of end, because after 
such a vow one cannot attain to the end of 
salvation unless one fulfil that vow. Such a 
necessity is not to be avoided; indeed, as 
Augustine says (Ep. cxxvii, ad Armentar. et 
Paulin.), happy is the necessity that compels 
us to belter things. 

Reply Obj. 3. The vow to enter religion is 
a strengthening of the will for better things, 
and consequently, considered in itself, instead 
of giving a man an occasion of falling, with- 
draws him from it. But if one who breaks a 
vow falls more grievously, this does not dero- 
gate from the goodness of the vow, as neither 
does it derogate from the goodness of Baptism 
that some sin more grievously after being 
baptized. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether One Who Is Bound by a Vow to Enter 
Religion Is Under on Obligotion of 
Entering Religion? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that one who 
is bound by the vow to enter religion is not 
under an obligation of entering religion. For 
it is said in the Decretals (XVII, qu. ii, can. 
Consaldus) : Consaldus, a priest under pres- 
sure of sickness and emotional fervour, prom- 
ised to become a monk. He did not, however, 
bind himself to a monastery or abbot; nor did 
he commit his promise to writing, but he re- 
nounced his benefice in the hands of a notary ; 
and when he was restored to health he refused 
to become a monk. And afterwards it is added; 
IFc adjudge and by apostolic authority we 
command that the aforesaid priest be admit- 
ted to his benefice and sacred duties, and that 
he be allowed to retain them in peace. Now 
this would not be if he were bound to enter 
religion. Therefore it would seem that one 
is not bound to keep one’s vow of entering 
religion. 

Obj. 2. Further, no one is bound to do what 
is not in his power. Now it is not in a per- 
son’s power to enter religion, since this de- 
pends on the consent of those whom he wishes 


* Se.Mt. Decret., cap. A^on soliiiii, dc Regular, et Transeunt. nd Rclig. 
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to join. Therefore it would seem that a man 
is not obliged to fulfil the vow by which he 
bound himself to enter religion. 

Obj. 3. Further, a less useful vow cannot 
remit a more useful one. Xow the fulfilment 
of a vow to enter religion might hinder the 
fulfilment of a vow to take up the cross in 
defense of the Holy Land ; and the latter ap- 
parently is the more useful vov\g since thereby 
a man obtains the forgiveness of his sins. 
Therefore it would seem that the vow by 
w'hich a man has bound himself to enter re- 
ligion is not necessarily to be fulfilled. 

On the contrary. It is written (Eccles. 
V. 3) : If thou hast vowed anything to God, 
defer not to pay it, for an unfaithful and 
foolish promise displeaseth him; and a gloss 
on Ps. Ixxv. 12, Vo 2 iJ ye, and pay to the Lord 
your God, says: To vow depends on the will: 
but after the vow has been taken the fulfil- 
ment is of obligation. 

I answer that, As stated above (Q. 88, A. 1), 
when we were treating of vows, a vow is a 
promise made to God in matters concerning 
God. Xow, as Gregory says in a letter to 
Boniface*: If among men of good faith con- 
tracts are wont to be absolutely irrevocable, 
how much more shall the breaking of this 
promise given to God be deserving of punish- 
ment ! Therefore a man is under an obligation 
to fulfil what he has vowed, provided this be 
something pertaining to God. 

Xow it is evident that entrance into religion 
pertains very much to God, since thereby man 
devotes himself entirely to the divine service, 
as stated above (Q. 186, .A. 1). Hence it fol- 
lows that he who binds himself to enter reli- 
gion is under an obligation to enter religion 
according as he intends to bind himself by 
his vow: so that if he intend to bind himself 
absolutely, he is obliged to enter as soon as 
he can, through the cessation of a lawful im- 
pediment ; whereas if he intend to bind him- 
self to a certain fixed time, or under a certain 
fixed condition, he is bound to enter religion 
when the time comes or the condition is ful- 
filled. 

Reply Obj. 1. This priest had made, not a 
solemn, but a simple vow. Hence he was not 
a monk in effect, so as to be bound by law to 
dwell in a monastery and renounce his cure. 
However, in the court of conscience one ought 
to advise him to renounce all and enter reli- 
gion. Hence (Extra, L>e Voto et V oti Redemp- 
tione, cap. Per tuas) the Bishop of Grenoble, 
who had accepted the episcopate after vowing 
to enter religion, without having fulfilled his 
vow, is counseled that if he wish to heal his 
conscience he should renounce the government 
of his see and pay his voivs to the Most High. 

*Innoc. I, Epist. ii, Victricio Epo. Rotomag., cap. 


Reply Obj. 2. As stated above (Q. 88, 
A. 3, ad 2), when we were treating of vows, he 
who has bound himself by vow to enter a 
certain religious order is bound to do what is 
in his power in order to be received in that 
order ; and if he intend to bind himself simply 
to enter the religious life, if he be not admit- 
ted to one, he is bound to go to another ; 
whereas if he intend to bind himself onl}^ to 
one particular order, he is bound only accord- 
ing to the measure of the obligation to which 
he has engaged himself. 

Reply Obj. 3. The vow to enter religion 
being perpetual is greater than the vow of 
pilgrimage to the Holy Land, which is a tem- 
poral vow ; and as Alexander HI says (Extra, 
De Voto et Voti Redemptione, cap. Scrip- 
tiirce), he 7uho exchanges a temporary service 
for the perpetual service of religion is in no 
ivay guilty of breaking his vow. 

hloreover it may be reasonably stated that 
also by entrance into religion a man obtains 
remission of all his sins. For if by giving alms 
a man may forthwith satisfy for his sins, ac- 
cording to Dan. iv. 24, Redeem thou thy sins 
with alms, much more does it suffice to satisfy 
for all his sins that a man devote himself 
wholly to the divine service by entering reli- 
.gion, for this surpasses all manner of satisfac- 
tion, even that of public penance, according 
to the Decretals (XXXHI, qu. i, cap. Admo- 
ncre) just as a holocaust exceeds a sacrifice, 
as Gregory declares (Horn, xx, in Ezech.). 
Hence we read in the Lives of the Fathers 
(vi. 1) that by entering religion one receives 
the same grace as by being baptized. And yet 
even if one were not thereby absolved from 
all debt of punishment, nevertheless the en- 
trance into religion is more profitable than a 
pilgrimage to the Holj' Land, as regards the 
advancement in good, which is preferable to 
absolution from punishment. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether He Who Has Vowed to Enter Religion Is 
Bound to Remain in Religion in Perpetuity? 

IF e proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that he who has 
vow'ed to enter religion, is bound in perpetuity 
to remain in religion. For it is better not to 
enter religion than to leave after entering, 
according to 2 Pet. ii. 21, It had been better 
for them not to have known the way of jus- 
tice, than after they have known it to turn 
back, and Luke ix. 62, No man putting his 
hand to the plough, and looking back, is fit 
for the kingdom of God. But he who bound 
himself by the vow to enter religion, is under 
the obligation to enter, as stated above (A. 3). 

Cf. can. Viduas: cans, xxvii, qu. 1. 
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Therefore he is also bound to remain for al- 
ways. 

Obj. 2. Further, everyone is bound to avoid 
that which gives rise to scandal, and is a bad 
example to others. Now by leaving after en- 
tering religion a man gives a bad example and 
is an occasion of scandal to others, who are 
thereby withdrawn from entering or incited 
to leave. Therefore it seems that he who en- 
ters religion in order to fulfil a vow which he 
had previously taken, is bound to remain ever- 
more. 

Obj. 3. Further, the vow to enter religion 
is accounted a perpetual vow: wherefore it is 
preferred to temporal vows, as stated above 
(A. 3, ad 3; Q. 88, A. 12, ad 1). But this 
would not be so if a person after vowing to 
enter religion were to enter with the intention 
of leaving. It seems, therefore, that he who 
vows to enter religion is bound also to remain 
in perpetuity. 

On the contrary, The vow of religious pro- 
fession, for the reason that it binds a man to 
remain in religion for evermore, has to be pre- 
ceded by a year of probation; whereas this 
is not required before the simple vow whereby 
a man binds himself to enter religion. There- 
fore it seems that he who vows to enter reli- 
gion is not for that reason bound to remain 
there in perpetuity. 

I answer that, The obligation of a vow pro- 
ceeds from the will : because to vow is an act 
oj the will according to Augustine.* Conse- 
quently the obligation of a vow extends as far 
as the will and intention of the person who 
takes the vow. Accordingly if in vowing he 
intend to bind himself not only to enter reli- 
gion, but also to remain there evermore, he is 
bound to remain in perpetuity. If, on the 
other hand, he intend to bind himself to enter 
religion for the purpose of trial, while retain- 
ing the freedom to remain or not remain, it 
is clear that he is not bound to remain. If, 
however, in vowing he thought merely of en- 
tering religion, without thinking of being free 
to leave, or of remaining in perpetuity, it 
would seem that he is bound to enter religion 
according to the form prescribed by common 
law, which is that those who enter should be 
given a year’s probation. Wherefore he is not 
bound to remain for ever. 

Reply Obj. 1. It is better to enter religion 
with the purpose of making a trial than not 
to enter at all, because by so doing one dis- 
poses oneself to remain always. Nor is a 
person accounted to turn or to look back, 
save when he omits to do that which he en- 
gaged to do: else whoever does a good work 
for a time, would be unfit for the kingdom of 

* Gloss of Peter Lombard on Ps. Ixxv. 12. f Cf. Q. 
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God, unless he did it always, which is evi- 
dently false. 

Reply Obj. 2. A man who has entered reli- 
gion gives neither scandal nor bad example by 
leaving, especially if he do so for a reasonable 
motive; and if others are scandalized, it will 
be passive scandal on their part, and not ac- 
tive scandal on the part of the person leaving, 
since in doing so, he has done what was law- 
ful, and expedient on account of some reason- 
able motive, such as sickness, weakness, and 
the like. 

Reply Obj. 3. He who enters with the 
purpose of leaving forthwith, does not seem to 
fulfil his vow, since this was not his intention 
in vowing. Hence he must change that pur- 
pose, at least so as to wish to try whether it 
is good for him to remain in religion, but he 
is not bound to remain for evermore. 

FIFTH ARTICLE 

Whether Children Should Be Received in Religion? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that children 
ought not to be received in religion. Because 
it is said (Extra, De Regular, et Transeunt. 
ad Relig., cap. NuUus): No one should be 
tonsured unless he be of legal age and willing. 
But children, seemingly, are not of legal age, 
nor have they a will of their own, not having 
perfect use of reason. Therefore it seems that 
they ought not to be received in religion. 

Obj. 2. Further, the state of religion would 
seem to be a state of repentance; wherefore 
religion is derived f from religare (to bind) 
or from re-eligere ( to choose again), as Augus- 
tine says (De Civ. Dei, x. 3).t But repentance 
does not become children. Therefore it seems 
that they should not enter religion. 

Obj. 3. Further, the obligation of a vow is 
like that of an oath. But children under the 
age of fourteen ought not to be bound by oath 
(Decret. XXH, qu. v, cap. Pueri and cap. 
Honestum.). Therefore it would seem that 
neither should they be bound by vow. 

Obj. 4. Further, it is seemingly unlawful 
to bind a person to an obligation that can be 
justly canceled. Now if any persons of unripe 
age bind themselves to religion, they can be 
withdrawn by their parents or guardians. For 
it is written in the Decretals (XX, qu. ii, can. 
Puella) that if a maid under twelve years of 
age shall take the sacred veil of her own ac- 
cord, her parents or guardians, if they choose', 
can at once declare the deed null and void; 
It is therefore unlawful for children, especially 
of unripe age, to be admitted or bound to 
religion. 

81, A. 1. t Cf. De Vera Relig. Iv. 
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On the contrary, Our Lord said (Matth. has not the full use of reason, he would not 
xix. 14) : Suffer the little children, and forbid be bound in the sight of God. 
them not to come to il/e. Expounding these The other is the solemn vow which makes 
words Origen says (Tract, vii, in Matth.) a man a monk or a religious. Such a vow is 
that the disciples of Jesus before they have subject to the ordinance of the Church, on 
been taught the conditions of righteousness,* account of the solemnity attached to it. And 
rebuke those who offer children and babes to since the Church considers what happens in 
Christ: but our Lord urges His disciples to the majority of cases, a profession made be- 
stoop to the service of children. IVe must fore the age of puberty, however much the 
therefore take note of this, lest deeming our- person who makes profession may have the 
selves to excel in wisdom we despise the use of reason, or be capable of guile, does not 

Church’s little ones, as though wc were great, take effect so as to make him a religious.f 
and forbid the children to come to Jesus. Nevertheless, although they cannot be pro- 

I answer that, As stated above (A. 2, ad 1), fessed before the age of puberty, they can, 

the religious vow is twofold. One is the simple with the consent of their parents, be received 

vow consisting in a mere promise made to into religion to be educated there: thus it is 
God, and proceeding from the interior delib- related of John the Baptist (Luke i. 80) that 
eration of the mind. Such a vow derives its the child greiv and was strengthened in spirit, 
efficacy from the divine law. Nevertheless it and was in the deserts. Hence, as Gregory 
may encounter a twofold obstacle. First, states (Dial. ii. 3), the Roman nobles began 

through lack of deliberation, as in the case of to give their sons to the blessed Benedict to 
the insane, whose vows are not binding (Extra, be nurtured for Almighty God; and this is 
De Regular, et Transeunt. ad Relig., cap. most fitting, according to Lament, iii. 27, It 
Sicut tenor). The same applies to children is good for a man when he has borne the yoke 
who have not reached the required use of from his youth. It is for this reason that by 

reason, so as to be capable of guile, which common custom children are made to apply 

use boys attain, as a rule, at about the age of themselves to those duties or arts with which 
fourteen, and girls at the age of twelve, this they are to pass their lives, 
being what is called the age of puberty, al- Reply Ob]. 1. The legal age for receiving 
though in some it comes earlier and in others the tonsure and taking the solemn vow of 
it is delayed, according to the various dispo- religion is the age of puberty, when a man is 
sitions of nature.— Secondly, the efficacy of a able to make use of his own will; but before 
simple vow encounters an obstacle, if the per- the age of puberty it is possible to have 
son who makes a vow to God is not his own reached the lawful age to receive the tonsure 
master; for instance, if a slave, though having and be educated in a religious house, 
the use of reason, vows to enter religion, or Reply Oh). 2. The religious state is chiefly 

even is ordained, without the knowledge of directed to the attachment of perfection, as 

his master: for his master can annul this, as stated above (Q. 186, A. 1, ad 4) ; and accord- 
stated in the Decretals (Dist. LTV, cap. Si ingly it is becoming to children, who are 
servus). And since boys and girls under the easily drawm to it. But as a consequence it 
age of puberty are naturally in their father’s is called a state of repentance, inasmuch as 

power as regards the disposal of their manner occasions of sin are removed by religious ob- 

of life, their father may either cancel or ap- servances, as stated above (ibid.). 
prove their vow, if it please him to do so, as Reply Ob]. 3. Even as children are not 
it is expressly said with regard to a woman bound to take oaths (as the canon states), so 
(Num. XXX. 4). are they not bound to take vows. If, however, 

Accordingly if before reaching the age of they bind themselves by vow or oath to do 
puberty a child makes a simple vov/, not yet something, they are bound in God’s sight, if 
having full use of reason, he is not bound in they have the use of reason, but they are not 

virtue of the vow ; but if he has the use of bound in the sight of the Church before reach- 

reason before reaching the age of puberty, he ing the age of fourteen. 

is bound, so far as he is concerned, by his Ofi;. 4. A woman who has not reached 

vow; yet this obligation may be removed by the age of puberty is not rebuked (Num. 
his father’s authority, under whose control xxx. 4) for taking a vow without her parents’ 
he still remains, because the ordinance of the consent: but the vow can be made void by 
law whereby one man is subject to another her parents. Hence it is evident that she does 
considers what happens in the majority of not sin in vowing. But we are given to under- 
cases. If, however, the child has passed the stand that she binds herself by vow, so far as 
age of puberty, his vow cannot be annulled she may, without prejudice to her parents’ 
by the authority of his parents; though if he authority. 

*Cf. Matth. xix. 16-30. t Extra, Dc Rcouhir., etc., cap. Si^jnificatutn est. 
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SIXTH ARTICLE 

Whether One Ought to Be Withdrawn from Entering 

Religion Through Deference to One's Porents? 

JVe proceed thus to the Sixth Article : — ■ 

Objection 1. It would seem that one 
ought to be withdrawn from entering religion 
through deference to one’s parents. For it is 
not lawful to omit that which is of obligation 
in order to do that which is optional. Now 
deference to one’s parents comes under an 
obligation of the precept concerning the honor- 
ing of our parents (Exod. xx. 12) ; wherefore 
the Apostle says (1 Tim. v. 4) ; If any widow 
have children or grandchildren, let her learn 
first to govern her own house, and to make a 
return of duty to her parents. But the en- 
trance to religion is optional. Therefore it 
would seem that one ought not to omit defer- 
ence to one’s parents for the sake of entering 
religion. 

Obj. 2. Further, seemingly the subjection 
of a son to his father is greater than that of a 
slave to his master, since sonship is natural, 
while slavery results from the curse of sin, 
as appears from Gen. ix. 25. Now a slave 
cannot set aside the service of his master in 
order to enter religion or take holy orders, as 
stated in the Decretals (Dist. LIV, cap. Si 
servus). Much less therefore can a son set 
aside the deference due to his father in order 
to enter religion. 

Obj. 3. Further, a man is more indebted 
to his parents than to those to whom he owes 
money. Now persons who owe money to any- 
one cannot enter religion. For Gregory says 
(Regist. viii, Ep. 5) that those ivho are en- 
gaged in trade must by no means be admitted 
into a monastery, wheyi they seek admittance, 
unless first of all they withdraw from public 
business (Dist. liii, can. Legem.). Therefore 
seemingly much less may children enter reli- 
gion in despite of their duty to their parents. 

On the contrary, It is related (hlatth. iv. 
22) that James and John left their nets and 
father, and followed our Lord. By this, says 
Hilary (Can. iii, in Matth.), we learn that we 
who intend to folloio Christ are not bound by 
the cares of the secular life, and by the ties 
of home. 

I answer that, As stated above (Q. 101, 
A. 2, ad 2) when we were treating of piety, 
parents as such have the character of a prin- 
ciple, wherefore it is competent to them as 
such to have the care of their children. Hence 
it is unlawful for a person having children to 
enter religion so as altogether to set aside the 
care for their children, namely without provid- 
ing for their education. For it is written (1 
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Tim. V. 8) that if any man have not care of 
his own . . . he hath denied the faith, and is 
worse than an infidel. 

Nevertheless it is accidentally competent 
to parents to be assisted by their children, in 
so far, to wit, as they are placed in a condition 
of necessity. Consequently we must say that 
when their parents are in such need that they 
cannot fittingly be supported otherwise than 
by the help of their children, these latter may 
not lawfully enter religion in despite of their 
duty to their parents. If, however, the par- 
ents’ necessity be not such as to stand in great 
need of their children’s assistance, the latter 
may, in despite of the duty they owe their 
parents, enter religion even against their par- 
ents’ command, because after the age of pu- 
berty every freeman enjoys freedom in things 
concerning the ordering of his state of life, 
especially in such as belong to the service of 
God, and we should more obey the Father of 
spirits that we may live,* as says the Apostle 
(Heb. xii. 9), than obey our parents. Hence 
as we read (Matth. viii. 22; Luke ix. 62) our 
Lord rebuked the disciple who was unwilling 
to follow him forthwith on account of his 
father’s burial: for there were others who 
could see to this, as Chrysostom remarks.f 

Reply Obj. 1. The commandment of honor- 
ing our parents extends not only to bodily but 
also to spiritual service, and to the paying of 
deference. Hence even those who are in reli- 
gion can fulfil the commandment of honoring 
their parents, by praying for them and by 
revering and assisting them, as becomes reli- 
gious, since even those who live in the world 
honor their parents in different ways as befits 
their condition. 

Reply Obj. 2. Since slavery was imposed in 
punishment of sin, it follows that by slavery 
man forfeits something which otherwise he 
would be competent to have, namely the free 
disposal of his person, for a slave belongs 
wholly to his master. % On the other hand, the 
son, through being subject to his father, is 
not hindered from freely disposing of his per- 
son by transferring himself to the service of 
God; which is most conducive to man’s good. 

Reply Obj. 3. He who is under a certain 
fixed obligation cannot lawfully set it aside 
so long as he is able to fulfil it. Wherefore if 
a person is under an obligation to give an 
account to someone or to pay a certain fixed 
debt, he cannot lawfully evade this obligation 
in order to enter religion. If, however, he 
owes a sum of money, and has not wherewithal 
to pay the debt, he must do what he can, 
namely by surrendering his goods to his credi- 
tor. According to civil law§ money lays an 


* Shall we not much more obey the Father of Spirits, and live? \ Horn, xxvii, in Matth. 
f Arist., Polit. i. 2. § Cod. IV, x, de Oblig. et Action., 12. 
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obligation not on the person of a freeman, 
but on his property, because the person of a 
freeman is above all pecuniary consideration* 
Hence, after surrendering his property, he 
may lawfully enter religion, nor is he bound 
to remain in the world in order to earn the 
means of paying the debt. 

On the other hand, he does not owe his 
father a special debt, except as may arise in 
a case of necessity, as stated above, 

SEVENTH ARTICLE 

Whether Perish Priests May Lawfully Enter Religion? 

We proceed thus to the Seventh Article : — • 

Objection 1. It would seem that parish 
priests cannot lawfully enter religion. For 
Gregory says (Past. iii. 4) that he who under- 
takes the cure of souls, receives an awful 
warning in the words: “My son, if thou be 
surety for thy friend, thou hast engaged fast 
thy hand to a stranger" (Prov. vi. 1); and 
he goes on to say, because to be surety for a 
friend is to take charge of the soul of another 
071 the surety of one's ow/i behavior. Now he 
who is under an obligation to a man for a 
debt, cannot enter religion, unless he pay what 
he owes, if he can. Since then a priest is able 
to fulfil the cure of souls, to which obligation 
he has pledged his soul, it would seem unlaw- 
ful for him to lay aside the cure of souls in 
order to enter religion. 

Obj. 2. Further, what is lawful to one is 
likewise lawful to all. But if all priests having 
cure of souls were to enter religion, the people 
would be left without a pastor's care, which 
would be unfitting. Therefore it seems that 
parish priests cannot lawfully enter religion. 

Obj. 3. Further, chief among the acts to 
which religious orders are directed are those 
whereby a man gives to others the fruit of his 
contemplation. Now such acts are competent 
to parish priests and archdeacons, whom it 
becomes by virtue of their office to preach and 
hear confessions. Therefore it would seem 
unlawful for a parish priest or archdeacon to 
pass over to religion. 

Oh the contrary, It is said in the Decretals 
(XIX, qu. ii, cap. Dual sunt leges.) : If a man, 
while governing the people in his church under 
the bishop and leading a secular life, is in- 
spired by the Holy Ghost to desire to work 
out his salvation in a monastery or under 
some canonical rule, even though his bishop 
withstand him, we authorize him to go freely. 

/ answer that, As stated above (A. 3, ad 3; 
Q. 88, A. 12, ad 1), the obligation of a per- 
petual vow stands before every other obliga- 

1„ xvii, dc (llv 
t St T 


tion. Now it belongs properly to bishops and 
religious to be bound by perpetual vow to 
devote themselves to the divine service, f 
while parish priests and archdeacons are not, 
as bishops are, bound by a perpetual and 
solemn vow to retain the cure of souls. Where- 
fore bishops cannot lay aside their bishopric 
for any pretext lohntcver, without the author- 
ity of the Roman Pontiff (Extra, De Regular, 
ct Tra7iseunt. ad Relig., cap. Licet.): whereas 
archdeacons and parish priests are free to 
renounce in the hands of the bishop the cure 
entrusted to them, without the Pope’s special 
permission, who alone can dispense from per- 
petual vows. Therefore it is evident that 
archdeacons and parish priests may lawfully 
enter religion. 

Reply Obj. 1. Parish priests and arch- 
deacons have bound themselves to the care of 
their subjects, as long as they retain their 
archdeaconry or parish, but they did not bind 
themselves to retain their archdeaconry or 
parish for ever. 

Reply Obj. 2. As Jerome says (Contra 
Vigil.): Although they, namely religious, are 
sorely smitten by thy poiso7ious tongue, about 
whom you argue, saying; “If all shut them- 
selves up and live in solitude, who will go to 
church I who will convert worldlings? who 
will be able to urge sinners to virtue?" If this 
holds true, if all are fools with thee, who ca7i 
be ivise? Nor will virginity be cot7i)}iendable, 
for if all be virgms, and none marry, the 
humatt race will perish. Virtue is rare, and is 
not desired by many. It is therefore evident 
that this is a foolish alarm ; thus might a man 
fear to draw water lest the river run dry.J 

EIGHTH ARTICLE 

Whether It Is Lawful to Pass from One 
Religious Order to Another? 

We proceed thus to the Eighth Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems unlawful to pass 
from one religious order to another, even a 
stricter one. For the Apostle says (Heb. x. 
25) : Not forsaking our assembly, as some are 
accustomed; and a gloss observes: Those 
namely who yield through fear of persecution, 
or who presmning on themselves withdraw 
from the co77ipany of sinners or of the im- 
perfect, that they may appear to be righteous. 
Now those who pass from one religious order 
to another more perfect one would seem to 
do this. Therefore this is seemingly unlawful. 

Obj. 2. Further, the profession of monks 
is stricter than that of canons regular (Extra, 
De Statu Monach. et Canonic. Reg., cap. 


req Jur. ant. lOfi, 17R. t Cf Q. 184, A. 5. 

■i:ias no reply to the third objection, which is sufficiently solved in the body of the article. 
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Quod Dei timorem). But it is unlawful for 
anyone to pass from the state of canon reg- 
ular to the monastic state. For it is said in 
the Decredtls (XIX, qu. iii, can. Mandamus) : 
We ordain and without any exception jorbid 
any professed canon regular to become a monk, 
unless (which God jorbid) he have fallen into 
public sin. Therefore it would seem unlawful 
for anyone to pass from one religious order to 
another of higher rank. 

Obj. 3. Further, a person is bound to fulfil 
what he has vowed, as long as he is able law- 
fully to do so ; thus if a man has vowed to 
observe continence, he is bound, even after 
contracting marriage by words in the present 
tense, to fulfil his vow so long as the marriage 
is not consummated, because he can fulfil 
the vow by entering religion. Therefore if a 
person may lawfully pass from one religious 
order to another, he will be bound to do so 
if he vowed it previously while in the world. 
But this would seem objectionable, since in 
manv cases it might give rise to scandal. 
Therefore a religious may not pass from one 
religious order to another stricter one. 

On the contrary. It is said in the Decretals 
(XX, qu. iv, can. Virgines): If sacred virgins 
design for the good of their soul to pass to 
another monastery on account of a stricter 
life, and decide to remain there, the holy sy- 
nod allows them to do so: and the same 
would seem to apply to any religious. There- 
fore one may lawfully pass from one religious 
order to another. 

I answer that, It is not commendable to 
pass from one religious order to another; both 
because this frequently gives scandal to those 
who remain ; and because, other things being 
equal, it is easier to make progress in a reli- 
gious order to which one is accustomed than 
in one to which one is not habituated. Hence 
in the Conferences of the Fathers (CoU. xiv. 
5) Abbot Nesteros says : It is best for each 
one that he should, according to the resolve 
he has made, hasten with the greatest seal 
and care to reach the perfection of the work 
he has undertaken, and nowise forsake the 
profession he has chosen. And further on he 
adds (cap. 6) by wmy of reason; For it is 
impossible that one and the same man should 
excel in all the virtues at once, since if he 
endeavor to practice them equally, he will of 
necessity, while trying to attain them all, end 
in acquiring none of them perfectly: because 
the various religious orders excel in respect 
of various works of virtue. 

Nevertheless one may commendably pass 
from one religious order to another for three 
reasons. First, through zeal for a more per- 
fect religious life, which excellence depends, 
as stated above (Q. 188, A. 6), not merely on 
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severity, but chiefly on the end to which a 
religious order is directed, and secondarily 
on the discretion whereby the observances are 
proportionate to the due end. — Secondly, on 
account of a religious order falling away from 
the perfection it ought to have; for instance, 
if in a more severe religious order, the reli- 
gious begin to live less strictly, it is com- 
mendable for one to pass even to a less severe 
religious order if the observance is better. 
Hence in the Conferences of the Fathers (Coll. 
xix. 3, S, 6) Abbot John says of himself that 
he had passed from the solitary life, in which 
he was professed, to a less severe life, namely 
of those who lived in community, because the 
hermetical life had fallen into decline and 
laxity. — Thirdly, on account of sickness or 
weakness, the result of which sometimes is 
that one is unable to keep the ordinances of 
a more severe religious order, though able to 
observe those of a less strict religion. 

There is, however, a difference in these 
three cases. For in the first case one ought, 
on account of humility, to seek permission: 
yet this cannot be denied, provided it be 
certain that this other religion is more severe. 
And if there be a probable doubt about this, 
one should ask one’s stiperior to decide (Extra, 
De Regular, ct Transeunt. ad Relig., cap. 
Licet). — In like manner the superior’s deci- 
sion should be sought in the second case. — 
In the third case it is also necessary to have 
a dispensation. 

Reply Obj. 1 . Those who pass to a stricter 
religious order, do so not out of presumption 
that they may appear righteous, but out of 
devotion, that they may become more right- 
eous. 

Reply Obj. 2. Religious orders whether of 
monks or of canons regular are destined to 
the works of the contemplative life. Chief 
among these are those which are performed 
in the divine mysteries, and these are the 
direct object of the orders of canons regular, 
the members of which are essentially religious 
clerics. On the other hand, monastic religious 
are not essentially clerics, according to the 
Decretals (XVI, qu. i, cap. .Alia causa). Hence 
although monastic orders are more severe, it 
would be lawful, supposing the members to 
be lay monks, to pass from the monastic order 
to an order of canons regular, according to 
the statement of Jerome (Ep. exxv, ad Rustic. 
Monach.) : So live in the monastery as to 
deserve to become a cleric ; but not conversely, 
as expressed in the Decretal quoted (XIX, 
qu. iii). If, however, the monks be clerics 
devoting themselves to the sacred ministry, 
they have this in common with canons regular 
coupled with greater severity, and conse- 
quently it will be lawful to pass from an order 
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of canons regular to a monastic order, pro- 
vided withal that one seek the superior’s per- 
mission (XIX, qu. iii; cap. Statuimiis). 

Reply Obj. 3. The solemn vow whereby a 
person is bound to a less strict order, is more 
binding than the simple vow whereby a person 
is bound to a stricter order. For if after tak- 
ing a simple vow a person were to be married, 
his marriage would not be invalid, as it would 
be after his taking a solemn vow. Conse- 
quently a person who is professed in a less 
severe order is not bound to fulfil a simple 
vow he has taken on entering a more severe 
order. 

NINTH ARTICLE 

Whether One Ought to Induce Others 
to Enter Religion? 

We proceed thus to the Ninth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that no one 
ought to induce others to enter religion. For 
the blessed Benedict prescribes in his Rule 
(Iviii) that those icho seek to enter religion 
must not easily be admitted, but spirits must 
be tested whether they be oj God ; and Cassian 
has the same instruction ( De Inst. Ccenob. 
iv. 3). iMuch less therefore is it lawful to 
induce an_vone to enter religion. 

Obj. 2. Further, our Lord said (Matth, 
xxiii. 15) : Woe to vote . . . because you go 
round about the sea and the land to make one 
proselyte, and when he is made vote make him 
the child of hell twofold more than yourselves. 
Now thus would seem to do those who induce 
persons to enter religion. Therefore this would 
seem blameworthy. 

Obj. 3. Further, no one should induce an- 
other to do what is to his prejudice. But those 
who are induced to enter religion, sometimes 
take harm therefrom, for sometimes they are 
under obligation to enter a stricter religion. 
Therefore it would not seem praiseworthy to 
induce others to enter religion. 

On the contrary. It is written (Exod. 
xxvi. 3 seqq.* ) : Let one curtain draw the 
other. Therefore one man should draw another 
to God’s service. 

I answer that, Those who induce others to 
enter religion not only do not sin, but merit 
a great reward. For it is written (James v. 
20) : He who causeth a sinner to be converted 
from the error of his way, shall save his soul 
from death, and shall cover a multitude of 
sins ; and (Dan. xii. 3) : They that instruct 
many to justice shall be as stars for all eter- 
nity. 

Nevertheless such inducement may be af- 
fected by a threefold inordinateness. First, 
* S. Thomas quotes the sense, not the words. 


if one person force another by violence to 
enter religion; and this is forbidden in the 
Decretals (XX, qu. iii, cap. Preesens). Sec- 
ondly, if one person persuade another simoni- 
acally to enter religion, by giving him pres- 
ents; and this is forbidden in the Decretal 
(I, qu. ii, cap. Quam pio). But this does not 
apply to the case where one provides a poor 
person with necessaries by educating him in 
the w'orld for the religious life ; or w'hen with- 
out any compact one gives a person little pres- 
ents for the sake of good fellowship. Thirdly, 
if one person entices another by lies ; for it 
is to be feared that the person thus enticed 
may turn back on finding himself deceived, 
and thus the last state oj that man may be- 
come worse than the first (Luke xi. 26). 

Reply Obj. 1. Those who are induced to 
enter religion have still a time of probation 
W'herein they make a trial of the hardships of 
religion, so that the 3 ' are not easily admitted 
to the religious life. 

Reply Obj. 2. According to Hilary (Can. 
xxiv, in Matth.) this saying of our Lord was 
a forecast of the wicked endeavors of the Jew's, 
after the preaching of Christ, to drav,' Gen- 
tiles or even Christians to observe the Jewish 
ritual, thereby making them doubly children 
of hell, because, to wdt, they were not forgiven 
the former sins which they committed while 
adherents of Judaism, and furthermore they 
incurred the guilt of Jewish perfidy; and thus 
interpreted these words have nothing to do 
with the case in point. 

According to Jerome, however, in his com- 
mentary on this pa.ssage of Matthew, the 
reference is to the Jews even at the time when 
it was yet lawful to keep the legal ob.servances, 
in so far as he whom they converted to Juda- 
ism from paganism, was merely misled; but 
when he saw the wickedness of his teachers, 
he returned to his vomit, and becoming a 
pagan deserved greater punishment for his 
treachery. Hence it is manifest that it is not 
blameworthy to draw others to the service of 
God or to the religious life, but only when one 
gives a bad example to the person converted, 
whence he becomes worse. 

Reply Obj. 3. The lesser is included in the 
greater. Wherefore a person who is bound b\' 
vow or oath to enter a lesser order, may bo 
lawfully induced to enter a greater one ; unless 
there be some special obstacle, such as ill- 
health, or the hope of making greater progre s 
in the les.ser order. On the other hand, one 
who is bound by vow or oath to enter a greater 
order, cannot be lawfully induced to enter a 
lesser order, except for some special and evi- 
dent motive, and then with the superior’s 
dispensation. 
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TENTH ARTICLE 

Whefher If Is Praiseworfhy fo Enter Religion Wifhouf 
Taking Counsel of Many, and Previously 
Deliberating for a Long Time? 

We proceed thus to the Tenth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would not seem praiseworthy 
to enter religion without taking counsel of 
many, and previously deliberating for a long 
time. For it is written (1 Jo, iv. 1) : Believe 
not every spirit, but try the spirits if they be 
of God. Now sometimes a man’s purpose of 
entering religion is not of God, since it often 
comes to naught through his leaving the reli- 
gious life ; for it is written (Acts v. 38, 39) : 
If this counsel or this work be of God, you 
cannot overthrow it. Therefore it would seem 
that one ought to make a searching inquiry 
before entering religion. 

Obj. 2. Further, it is written (Prov. xxv. 
9) : Treat thy cause with thy friend. Now a 
man’s cause would seem to be especially one 
that concerns a change in his state of life. 
Therefore seemingly one ought not to enter 
religion without discussing the matter with 
one’s friends. 

Obj. 3. Further, our Lord (Luke xiv. 28) 
in making a comparison with a man who has 
a mind to build a tower, says that he doth 
first sit down and reckon the charges that are 
necessary, whether he have wherewithal to 
finish it, lest he become an object of mockery, 
for that this man began to build and was not 
able to finish. Now the wherewithal to build 
the tower, as Augustine says (Ep. ad Lcetum, 
eexliii), is nothing less than that each one 
should renounce all his possessions. Yet it 
happens sometimes that many cannot do this, 
nor keep other religious observances; and in 
signification of this it is stated (1 Kings xvii. 
39) that David could not walk in Saul’s ar- 
mor, for he was not used to it. Therefore it 
would seem that one ought not to enter reli- 
gion without long deliberation beforehand and 
taking counsel of many. 

On the contrary. It is stated (hlatth. iv. 
20) that upon our Lord’s calling them, Peter 
and Andrew immediately leaving their nets, 
followed Him. Here Chrysostom says (Horn. 
xiv, in Matth.) : Such obedience as this does 
Christ require of us, that wc delay not even 
for a moment. 

I answer that, Long deliberation and the 
advice of many are required in great matters 
of doubt, as the Philosopher says (Ethic. 
iii. 3) ; while advice is unnecessary in matters 
that are certain and fixed. Now with regard 
to entering religion three points may be con- 

* The Douay version supplies the iiegative; Treat 
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sidered. First, the entrance itself into reli- 
gion, considered by itself ; and thus it is cer- 
tain that entrance into religion is a greater 
good, and to doubt about this is to disparage 
Christ Who gave this counsel. Hence Augus- 
tine says (De Verb. Dom., Serm. c. 2) : The 
East, that is Christ, calleth thee, and thou 
turnest to the West, namely mortal and fal- 
lible man. Secondly, the entrance into religion 
may be considered in relation to the strength 
of the person who intends to enter. And here 
again there is no room for doubt about the 
entrance to religion, since those who enter 
religion trust not to be able to stay by their 
own power, but by the assistance of the divine 
power, according to Isa. xl. 31, They that hope 
in the Lord shall renew their strength, they 
shall take wings as eagles, they shall run and 
not be weary, they shall walk and not faint. 
Yet if there be some special obstacle (such as 
bodily weakness, a burden of debts, or the 
like) in such cases a man must deliberate and 
take counsel with such as are likely to help 
and not hinder him. Hence it is written (Ec- 
clus. xxxvii. 12) : Treat with a man without 
religion concerning holiness,* with an unjust 
man concerning justice, meaning that one 
should not do so, wherefore the text goes on 
(verses 14, 15), Give no heed to these in any 
matter of counsel, but be continually with a 
holy man. In these matters, however, one 
should not take long deliberation. Wherefore 
Jerome says (Ep. and Paulin, liii) : Hasten, 
I pray thee, cut off rather than loosen the rope 
that holds the boat to the shore. Thirdly, we 
may consider the way of entering religion, 
and which order one ought to enter, and about 
such matters also one may take counsel of 
those who will not stand in one’s way. 

Reply Obj. 1. The saying: Try the spirits, 
if they be of God, applies to matters admit- 
ting of doubt whether the spirits be of God ; 
thus those who are already in religion may 
doubt whether he who offers himself to reli- 
gion be led by the spirit of God, or be moved 
by hypocrisy. Wherefore they must try the 
postulant whether he be moved by the divine 
spirit. But for him who seeks to enter reli- 
gion there can be no doubt but that the pur- 
pose of entering religion to which his heart 
has given birth is from the spirit of God, for 
it is His spirit that leads man into the land oj 
uprightness (Ps. cxlii. 10). 

Nor does this prove that it is not of God 
that some turn back; since not all that is of 
God is incorruptible: else corruptible crea- 
tures would not be of God, as the Manicheans 
hold, nor could some who have grace from 
God lose it, which is also heretical. But God’s 
counsel whereby He makes even things cor- 
not . . . nor n'ith . . . 
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ruptible and changeable, is imperishable ac- 
cording to Isa. xlvi. 10, il/y counsel shall stand 
and all My il<UI shall be done. Hence the pur- 
pose of entering religion needs not to be tried 
whether it be of God, because it requires no 
further dcmonstralion, as a gloss says on 1 
Thess. V. 21, Prove all things. 

Reply Obj. 2. Even as the flesh lustelh 
against the spirit (Gal. v. 17 J, so too carnal 
friends often thwart our spiritual progress, 
according to iMich. vii. 6, .4 man’s enemies are 
they of his own household. Wherefore Cyril 
expounding Luke Lx. 61, Let me first take my 
leave of thein that are at my house, says*: By 
asking first to take his have of them that 
were at his house, he shows he wai somewhat 
of two minds. For to communicate with his 
neighbors, and consult those who are umviUing 
to relish righteousness, is an indication of 
weakness and turning hack. Hence he hears 
our Lord say: "Xo man putting his hand to 
the plough, and looking back, is fit for the 
kingdom of God,” because he looks hack who 
seeks delay iti order to go home and confer 
with his kinsfolk. 

Reply Obj. 3. The building of the tower 
signifies the perfection of Christian life; and 
the renunciation of one’s possessions is the 
wherewithal to build thi.s tower. Now no one 
doubts or deliberates about wi‘=hing to have 
the wherewithal, or whether he is able to 
build the tower if he have the wherewithal, 
but what does come under deliberation is 
whether one has the wherewithal. .Again it 
need not be a matter of deliberation whether 
one ought to renounce all that one has, or 
whether by so doing one may be able to attain 
to perfection ; whereas it is a matter of de- 
liberation w^hether that which one is doing 
amounts to the renunciation of all that he has, 
since unless he does renounce (which is to 
have the wherewithal) he cannot, as the text 
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goes on to state, be Christ’s disciple, and this 
is to build the tower. 

The misgiving of those who hesitate as to 
whether they may be able to attain to perfec- 
tion by entering religion is shown by many 
examples to be unreasonable. Hence Augus- 
tine says ( Conf. viii. 11) : Oh that side whither 
1 had set my face, and whither 1 trembled to 
go, there appeared to me the chaste dignity of 
continency , . . . honestly alluring me to come 
and doubt not, and stretching forth o receive 
and embrace me. her holy hands full of multi- 
tudes of good examples. There were so many 
young men and maidens here, a multitude of 
youth and every age. grave widows and aged 
virgins. . , . .And she smiled at me with a per- 
suasive mockery as though to say: “Const not 
thou what these youths and these maidens 
can? Or can thev either in themselves, and 
not rather in the Lord their God ^ . . . Why 
sfandest thou in fln'self, and so standest not? 
Cast thvself upon Him; fear not. He will not 
withdraw Himself that thou shoiddst fall. 
Cast thvself frarlrsslv iibon Him: He will re- 
ceive and will heal thee.” 

The example quoted of David is not to the 
point, because the arms of Saul, as a gloss on 
the passage observes, are the sacraments of 
the La-v. as being burdensome : whereas re- 
ligion is the sweet voke of Christ, for as Greg- 
ory says ('Moral, iv. 3.3). uthaf burden does 
He lav on the shoulders of the mind. Who 
commands us to shun all troublesome desires, 
Who warns us to turn aside from the rough 
paths of this world? 

To those indeed who take this sweet yoke 
upon themselves He promises the refreshment 
of the divine fruition and the eternal rest of 
their souls. 

To which may He Who made this promise 
bring us, Jesus Christ our Lord, Who is over 
all things God blessed for ever. Amen. 


* Cf. S. Thotnas's Catena Aurea. 
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THIRD PART 
PROLOGUE 


Forasmuch as our Saviour the Lord Jesus 
Christ, in order to save His people from their 
sins (Matt. i. 21), as the angel announced, 
showed unto us in His own Person the way 
of truth, whereby we may attain to the bliss 
of eternal life by rising again, it is necessary, 
in order to complete the work of theology, 
that after considering the last end of human 
life, and the virtues and vices, there should 
follow the consideration of the Saviour of all, 
and of the benefits bestowed by Him on the 
human race. 


Concerning this we must consider — (1) the 
Saviour Himself ; (2) the sacraments by which 
we attain to our salvation; (3) the end of 
immortal life to which we attain by the resur- 
rection. 

Concerning the first, a double consideration 
occurs — the first, about the mystery of the 
Incarnation itself, whereby God was made 
man for our salvation ; the second, about such 
things as were done and suffered by our 
Saviour — i.e. God incarnate. 


QUESTION 1 

Of the Fitness of the Incarnation 

(In Six Articles) 


Concerning the first, three things occur to be 
considered — first, the fitness of the Incarna- 
tion of Christ; secondly, the mode of union 
of the Word Incarnate ; thirdly, what follows 
this union. 

Under the first head there are six points of 
inquiry: (1) Whether it was fitting for God 
to become incarnate? (2) Whether it was nec- 
essary for the restoration of the human race? 
(3) Whether if there had been no sin God 
would have become incarnate? (4) Whether 
He became incarnate to take away original 
sin rather than actual? (5) Whether it was 
fitting for God to become incarnate from the 
beginning of the world? (6) Whether His 
Incarnation ought to have been deferred to 
the end of the world? 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether It Was Fitting That God 
Should Become Incarnate? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that it was not 
fitting for God to become incarnate. Since 
God from alt eternity is the very essence of 
goodness, it was best for Him to be as He had 
been from all eternity. But from all eternity 
He had been without flesh. Therefore it was 
most fitting for Him not to be united to flesh. 
Therefore it was not fitting for God to become 
incarnate. 

Obj. 2. Further, it is not fitting to unite 
things that are infinitely apart, even as it 
would not be a fitting union if one were to 
paint a figure in which the neck of a horse 

* Horace, Ars. Poet., line 1. 


was joined to the head of a man.* But God 
and flesh are infinitely apart; since God is 
most simple, and flesh is most composite, — 
especially human flesh. Therefore it was not 
fitting that God should be united to human 
flesh. 

Obj. 3. Further, a body is as distant from 
the highest spirit as evil is from the highest 
good. But it was wholly unfitting that God, 
Who is the highest good, should assume evil. 
Therefore it was not fitting that the highest 
uncreated spirit should assume a body. 

Obj. 4. Further, it is not becoming that 
He W'ho surpassed the greatest things should 
be contained in the least, and He upon Whom 
rests the care of great things should leave 
them for lesser things. But God — ^Who takes 
care of the whole world — the whole universe 
of things cannot contain. Therefore it would 
seem unfitting that He should be hid under 
the frail body of a babe in swathing bands, 
in comparison with Whom the whole universe 
is accounted as little; and that this Prince 
should quit His throtie for so long, and trans- 
fer the government of the lohole world to so 
frail a body, as Volusianus writes to Augus- 
tine (Ep. cxxxv). 

On the contrary, It would seem most fit- 
ting that by visible things the invisible things 
of God should be made known ; for to this 
end was the whole world made, as is clear 
from the word of the .Apostle (Rom. i. 20) : 
For the invisible things of God . . . are clearly 
seen, being understood by the things that are 
made. But, as Damascene says (De Fide 
Orthod. iii. 1), by the mystery of the Incar- 
nation are made known at once the goodness. 
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the wisdom, the justice, and the power or 
might of God — His goodness, for He did not 
despise the weakness of His own handiwork ; 
His justice, since, on man’s defeat. He caused 
the tyrant to be overcome by none other than 
man, and yet He did not snatch men forcibly 
from death; His wisdom, for He found a suit- 
able discharge for a most heavy debt ; His 
power, or infinite might, for there is nothing 
greater than for God to become incarnate. . . 

I answer that, To each thing, that is befit- 
ting which belongs to it by reason of its very 
nature; thus, to reason befits man, since this 
belongs to him because he is of a rational 
nature. But the very nature of God is good- 
ness, as is clear from Dionysius (Div. Nom. i). 
Hence, what belongs to the essence of good- 
ness befits God. But it belongs to the essence 
of goodness to communicate itself to others, 
as is plain from Dionysius (Div. Nom. iv). 
Hence it belongs to the essence of the highest 
good to communicate itself in the highest 
manner to the creature, and this is brought 
about chiefly by His so joining created na- 
ture to Himself that one Person is made tip 
of these three — the Word, a soid and flesh, 
as Augustine says (De Trin. xiii). Hence it 
is manifest that it was fitting that God should 
become incarnate. 

Reply Obj. 1. The mystery of the Incar- 
nation was not completed through God being 
changed in any way from the state in which 
He had been from eternity, but through His 
having united Himself to the creature in a 
new way, or rather through having united it 
to Himself. But it is fitting that a creature 
which by nature is mutable, should not always 
be in one way. And therefore, as the creature 
began to be, although it had not been before, 
so likewise, not having been previously united 
to God in Person, it was afterwards united 
to Him. 

Reply Obj. 2. To be united to God in unity 
of person was not fitting to human flesh, ac- 
cording to its natural endowments, since it 
was above its dignity; nevertheless, it was 
fitting that God, by reason of His infinite 
goodness, should unite it to Himself for man’s 
salvation. 

Reply Obj. 3. Every mode of being wherein 
any creature whatsoever differs from the Crea- 
tor has been established by God’s wisdom, and 
is ordained to God’s goodness. For God, Who 
is uncreated, immutable, and incorporeal, pro- 
duced mutable and corporeal creatures for His 
own goodness. And so also the evil of punish- 
ment was established by God’s justice for 
God’s glory. But evil of fault is committed 
by withdrawing from the art of the Divine 
wisdom and from the order of the Divine 
goodness. And therefore it could be fitting 
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to God to assume a nature created, mutable, 
corporeal, and subject to penalty, but it did 
not become Him to assume the evil of fault. 

Reply Obj. 4. As Augustine replies (Ep. 
ad Volusian. cxxxvii) : The Christian doctrine 
nowhere holds that God was so joined to hu- 
man flesh as cither to desert or lose, or to 
transfer and as it were, contract within this 
frail body, the care of governing the universe. 
This is the thought of men unable to see any- 
thing but corporeal things. . . . God is great 
not in mass, but in might. Hence the great- 
ness of His might feels no straits in narrow 
surroundings. Nor, if the passing word of a 
man is heard at once by many, and wholly by 
each, is it incredible that the abiding Word 
of God should be everywhere at once? Hence 
nothing unfitting arises from God becoming 
incarnate. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether It Was Necessary for the Restorotion of the 
Human Race That the Word of God 
Should Become Incarnate? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that it was not 
necessary for the reparation of the human 
race that the Word of God should become in- 
carnate. For since the Word of God is perfect 
God, as has been said (I, Q. 4, A.A. 1 and 2), 
no power was added to Him by the assumption 
of flesh. Therefore, if the incarnate Word of 
God restored human nature, He could also 
have restored it without assuming flesh. 

Obj. 2. Further, for the restoration of hu- 
man nature, which had fallen through sin, 
nothing more is required than that man should 
satisfy for sin. Now man can satisfy, as it 
would seem, for sin ; for God cannot require 
from man more than man can do, and since 
He is more inclined to be merciful than to 
punish, as He lays the act of sin to man’s 
charge, so He ought to credit him with the 
contrary act. Therefore it was not necessary 
for the restoration of human nature that the 
Word of God should become incarnate. 

Obj. 3. Further, to revere God pertains 
especially to man’s salvation ; hence it is writ- 
ten (Mai. i. 6) ; //, then, I be a father, ivhere 
is my honor? and if I be a ^master, where is 
my fear? But men revere God the more by 
considering Him as elevated above all, and 
far beyond man’s senses, hence (Ps. cxii. 4) 
it is written: The Lord is high above all na- 
tions, and His glory above the heavens; and 
farther on: Who is as the Lord our God? 
which pertains to reverence. Therefore it 
would seem unfitting to man’s salvation that 
God should be made like unto us by assuming 
flesh. 


THE INCARNATION 
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On the contrary, What frees the human 
race from perdition is necessary for the salva- 
tion of man. But the mystery of the Incarna- 
tion is such ; according to John iii. 16 : God so 
loved the world as to give His only-begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth m Him may not 
perish, but may have life everlasting. There- 
fore it was necessary for man’s salvation that 
God should become incarnate. 

I answer that, A thing is said to be neces- 
sary for a certain end in two ways. First, 
when the end cannot be without it; as food 
is necessary for the preservation of human life. 
Secondly, when the end is attained better and 
more conveniently, as a horse is necessary for 
a journey. In the first way it was not neces- 
sary that God should become incarnate for 
the restoration of human nature. For God 
of His omnipotent power could have restored 
human nature in many other ways. But in the 
second way it was necessary that God should 
become incarnate for the restoration of human 
nature. Hence Augustine says (De Trin. xiii. 
10) ; We shall also show that other ways were 
not wanting to God, to Whose power all things 
are equally subject ; but that there was not a 
more fitting way of healing our misery. 

Now this may be viewed with respect to 
our furtherance in good. First, with regard 
to faith, which is made more certain by believ- 
ing God Himself Who speaks; hence Augus- 
tine says (De Civ. Dei xi. 2) ; In order that 
man might journey more trustfully toward the 
truth, the Truth itself, the Son of God, having 
assumed human nature, established and 
founded faith. Secondly, with regard to hope, 
which is thereby greatly strengthened ; hence 
Augustine says (De Trin. xiii, loc. cit.) : Noth- 
ing was so necessary for raising our hope as 
to show tts hoi!) deeply God loved us. And 
what could afford us a stronger proof of this 
than that the Son of God should become a 
partner ivith us of human nature? Thirdly, 
with regard to charity, which is greatly en- 
kindled by this ; hence Augustine says ( De 
Catech. Rudib. iv): What greater cause is 
there of the Lord’s coming than to show God’s 
love for us? And he afterwards adds; If we 
have been slow to love, at least let us hasten 
to love in return. Fourthly, with regard to 
well-doing, in which He set us an example; 
hence Augustine says in a sermon (xxii, de 
Temp.): Man who might be seen was not to 
be followed; but God was to be followed. Who 
could not be seen. And therefore God was 
made man, that He Who might be seen by 
man, and Whom man might follow, might be 
shown to man. Fifthly, with regard to the 
full participation of the Divinity, which is the 
true bliss of man and end of human life ; and 
this is bestowed upon us by Christ’s human- 
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ity; for Augustine says in a sermon (xiii. de 
Temp.) : God was made man, that man might 
be made God. 

So also was this useful for our withdrawal 
from evil. First, because man is taught by it 
not to prefer the devil to himself, nor to honor 
him who is the author of sin ; hence Augustine 
says (De Trin. xiii. 17): Since human nature 
is so united to God as to become one person, 
let not these proud spirits dare to prefer them- 
selves to man, because they have no bodies. 
Secondly, because we are thereby taught how 
great is man’s dignity, lest we should sully 
it with sin; hence Augustine says (De Vera 
Relig. xvi) : God has proved to us how high 
a place human nature holds amongst creatures, 
inasmuch as He appeared to men as a true 
man. And Pope Leo says in a sermon on the 
Nativity (xxi) : Learn, O Christian, thy worth; 
and being made a partner of the Divine na- 
ture, refuse to return by evil deeds to your 
former worthlessness. Thirdly, because, in 
order to do away ivith man’s presumption, the 
grace of God is commended in Jesus Christ, 
though no merits of ours went before, as Au- 
gustine says (De Trin. xiii. 17). Fourthly, 
because man’s pride, which is the greatest 
stumbling-block to our clinging to God, can 
be convinced and cured by humility so great, 
as Augustine says in the same place. Fifthly, 
in order to free man from the thraldom of sin, 
which, as Augustine says (De Trin. xiii. 13), 
ought to be done in such a way that the devil 
should be overcome by the justice of the man 
Jesus Christ, and this was done by Christ 
satisfying for us. Now a mere man could not 
have satisfied for the whole human race, and 
God was not bound to satisfy; hence it be- 
hooved Jesus Christ to be both God and man. 
Hence Pope Leo says in the same sermon: 
Weakness is assumed by strength, lowliness 
by majesty, mortality by eternity, in order 
that one and the same Mediator of God and 
men might die in one and rise in the other — 
for this was our fitting remedy. Unless He was 
God, He would not have brought a remedy; 
and unless He was man. He would not have 
set an example. 

And there are very many other advantages 
which accrued, above man’s apprehension. 

Reply Obj. 1. This reason has to do with 
the first kind of necessity, without which we 
cannot attain to the end. 

Reply Obj. 2. Satisfaction may be said to 
be sufficient in two ways — first, perfectly, in- 
asmuch as it is condign, being adequate to 
make good the fault committed, and in this 
way the satisfaction of a mere man cannot be 
sufficient for sin, both because the whole of 
human nature has been corrupted by sin, 
whereas the goodness of any person or per- 
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sons could not make up adequately for the 
harm done to the whole of the nature; and 
also because a sin committed against God has 
a kind of infinity from the infinity of the 
Divine majesty, because the greater the per- 
son we offend, the more grievous the offense. 
Hence for condign satisfaction it was neces- 
sary that the act of the one satisfying should 
have an infinite efficiency, as being of God 
and man. Secondly, man’s satisfaction may 
be termed sufficient, imperfectly — i.e. in the 
acceptation of him who is content with it, 
even though it is not condign, and in this way 
the satisfaction of a mere man is sufficient. 
And forasmuch as everything imperfect pre- 
supposes some perfect thing, by which it is 
sustained, hence it is that the satisfaction of 
every mere man has its efficiency from the 
satisfaction of Christ. 

Reply Ob'], 3. By taking flesh, God did not 
lessen His majesty; and in consequence did 
not lessen the reason for reverencing Him, 
which is increased by the increase of knowl- 
edge of Him. But, on the contrary, inasmuch 
as He wished to draw nigh to us by taking 
flesh, He greatly drew us to know Him. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether/ if Man Had Not Sinned, God Would 
Have Become Incarnate? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that if man 
had not sinned, God would still have become 
incarnate. For the cause remaining, the effect 
also remains. But as Augustine says (Be Trin. 
xiii. 17).- Many other things are to be con- 
sidered in the Incarnation of Christ besides 
absolution from sin; and these were discussed 
above (A. 2). Therefore if man had not sinned, 
God would have become incarnate. 

Obj. 2. Further, it belongs to the omnipo- 
tence of the Divine power to perfect His 
works, and to manifest Himself by some infi- 
nite effect. But no mere creature can be called 
an infinite effect, since it is finite of its very 
essence. Now, seemingly, in the work of the 
Incarnation alone is an infinite effect of the 
Divine power manifested in a special manner 
by which power things infinitely distant are 
united, inasmuch as it has been brought about 
that man is God. And in this work especially 
the universe would seem to be perfected, inas- 
much as the last creature — viz., man — is joined 
to the first principle — viz., God. Therefore, 
even if man had not sinned, God would have 
become incarnate. 

Obj. 3. Further, human nature has not been 
made more capable of grace by sin. But after 
sin it is capable of the grace of union, which 
is the greatest grace. Therefore, if man had 


not sinned, human nature would have been 
capable of this grace ; nor would God have 
withheld from human nature any good it was 
capable of. Therefore, if man had not sinned, 
God would have become incarnate. 

Obj. 4. Furtber, God’s predestination is 
eternal. But it is said of Christ (Rom. i. 4) ; 
Who was predestinated the Son of God in 
power. Therefore, even before sin, it was 
necessary that the Son of God should become 
incarnate, in order to fulfil God’s predestina- 
tion. 

Obj. 5. Further, the mystery of the Incar- 
nation was revealed to the first man, as is 
plain from Gen. ii. 23. This now is bone of 
my bones, etc., which the Apostle says is a 
great sacrament ... in Christ and in the 
Church, as is plain from Eph. v. 32. But man 
could not be fore-conscious of his fall, for the 
same reason that the angels could not, as 
Augustine proves (Gen. ad lit. xi. 18). There- 
fore, even if man had not sinned, God would 
have become incarnate. 

On the contrary, Augustine says (Be 
Verb. Apost. viii. 2), expounding what is set 
down in Luke xix. 10, For the Son of Alan is 
come to seek and to save that which was lost: 
— Therefore, if man had not sinned, the Son 
of Man would not have come. And on 1 Tim. 
i. 15, Christ Jesus came into this world to save 
sinners, a gloss says : There was no cause of 
Christ’s coming into the world, except to 
save sinners. Take away diseases, take away 
wounds, and there is no need of medicine. 

I answer that, There are different opinions 
about this question. For some say that even 
if man had not sinned, the Son of Man would 
have become incarnate. Others assert the con- 
trary, and seemingly our assent ought rather 
to be given to this opinion. 

For such things as spring from God’s will, 
and beyond the creature’s due, can be made 
known to us only through being revealed in 
the Sacred Scripture, in which the Divine Will 
is made known to us. Hence, since everywhere 
in the Sacred Scripture the sin of the first 
man is assigned as the reason of the Incarna- 
tion, it is more in accordance with this to say 
that the work of the Incarnation was ordained 
by God as a remedy for sin ; so that, had sin 
not existed, the Incarnation would not have 
been. And yet the power of God is not limited 
to this; — even had sin not existed, God could 
have become incarnate. 

Reply Obj. 1. All the other causes which 
are assigned in the preceding article have to 
do with a remedy for sin. For if man had not 
sinned, he would have been endowed with the 
light of Divine wisdom, and would have been 
perfected by God with the righteousness of 
justice in order to know and carry out every- 
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thing needful. But because man, on deserting 
God, had stooped to corporeal things, it was 
necessary that God should take flesh, and by 
corporeal things should afford him the remedy 
of salvation. Hence, on John i. 14, And the 
Word was made flesh, St. Augustine says 
(Tract, ii) : Flesh had blinded thee, flesh heals 
thee,; for Christ came and overthrew the vices 
of the flesh. 

Reply Obj. 2. The infinity of Divine power 
is shown in the mode of production of things 
from nothing. Again, it suffices for the per- 
fection of the universe that the creature be 
ordained in a natural manner to God as to 
an end. But that a creature should be united 
to God in person exceeds the limits of the 
perfection of nature. 

Reply Obj. 3. A double capability may be 
remarked in human nature ; — one, in respect 
to the order of natural power, and this is 
always fulfilled by God, Who apportions to 
each according to its natural capability; — 
the other in respect to the order of the Divine 
power, which all creatures implicitly obey ; 
and the capability we speak of pertains to 
this. But God does not fulfil all such capa- 
bilities, otherwise God could do only what 
He has done in creatures, and this is false, 
as stated above (I, Q. 105, A. 6). But there 
is no reason why human nature should not 
have been raised to something greater after 
sin. For God allows evils to happen in order 
to bring a greater good therefrom ; hence it is 
written (Rom. v. 20) : Where sin abounded, 
grace did more abound. Hence, too, in the 
blessing of the Paschal candle, we say: O 
happy fault, that merited such and so great 
a Redeemer! 

Reply Obj. 4. Predestination presupposes 
the foreknowledge of future things ; and hence, 
as God predestines the salvation of anyone to 
be brought about by the prayers of others, 
so also He predestined the work of the Incar- 
nation to be the remedy of human sin. 

Reply Obj. 5. Nothing prevents an effect 
from being revealed to one to whom the cause 
is not revealed. Hence, the mystery of the 
Incarnation could be revealed to the first man 
without his being fore-conscious of his fall. 
For not everyone who knows the effect knows 
the cause. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether God Become Incarnate in Order to Take 
Away Actual Sin, Rather Than to Take Away 
Original Sin? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that God be- 
came incarnate as a remedy for actual sins 
rather than for original sin. For the more 
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grievous the sin, the more it runs counter to 
man’s salvation, for which God became incar- 
nate. But actual sin is more grievous than 
original sin; for the lightest punishment is due 
to original sin, as Augustine says ( Contra 
Julian. V. 11). Therefore the Incarnation of 
Christ is chiefly directed to taking away actual 
sins. 

Obj. 2. Further, pain of sense is not due 
to original sin, but merely pain of loss, as has 
been shown (I-II, Q. 87, A. 5). But Christ 
came to suffer the pain of sense on the Cross 
in satisfaction for sins — and not the pain of 
loss, for He had no defect of either the bea- 
tific vision or fruition. Therefore He came 
in order to take away actual sin rather than 
original sin. 

Obj. 3. Further, as Chrysostom says (De 
Comptmctione Cordis ii. 3) : This must be the 
mind of the faithful servant, to account the 
benefits of his Lord, which have been bestowed 
on all alike, as though they were bestowed 
on himself alone. For as if speaking of himself 
alone, Paul writes to the Galatians (ii. 20) : 
Christ . . . loved me and delivered Himself for 
me. But our individual sins are actual sins; 
for original sin is the common sin. Therefore 
we ought to have this conviction, so as to 
believe that He has come chiefly for actual 
sins. 

On the contrary. It is written (Jo. i. 29) : 
Behold the Lamb of God, behold Him Who 
taketh away the sins (Vulg., sin) of the world. 

I answer that, It is certain that Christ came 
into this world not only to take away that sin 
which is handed on originally to posterity, but 
also in order to take away all sins subse- 
quently added to it; — not that all are taken 
away (and this is from men’s fault, inasmuch 
as they do not adhere to Christ, according to 
Jo. iii. 19: 77zc light is come into the world, 
and men loved darkness rather than the light), 
but because He offered what was sufficient for 
blotting out all sins. Hence it is written (Rom. 
V. 15-16) : But not as the offense, so also the 
gift. . . . For judgment indeed was by one unto 
condemnation, but grace is of many offenses 
unto justification. 

Moreover, the more grievous the sin, the 
more particularly did Christ come to blot it 
out. But greater is said in two ways: in one 
way intensively, as a more intense whiteness 
is said to be greater, and in this way actual 
sin is greater than original sin ; for it has more 
of the nature of voluntary, as has been shown 
(I-II, Q. 81, A. 1). In another way a thing 
is said to be greater extensively, as whiteness 
on a greater superficies is said to be greater; 
and in this way original sin, whereby the 
whole human race is infected, is greater than 
any actual sin, which is proper to one person. 
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And in this respect Christ came principally to 
take away original sin, inasmuch as the good 
of the race is a more Divine thing than the 
good of an individual, as is said Ethic, i. 2. 

Reply Obj. 1. This reason looks to the 
intensive greatness of sin. 

Reply Ob}. 2. In the future award the pain 
of sense will not be meted out to original sin. 
Yet the penalties, such as hunger, thirst, 
death, and the like, which we suffer sensibly 
in this life flow from original sin. And hence 
Christ, in order to satisfy fully for original 
sin, wished to suffer sensible pain, that He 
might consume death and the like in Himself. 

Reply Obj. 3. Chr 3 'SOStom sa\fs (ibid. 6): 
The .4postlc used these uords, not as if rush- 
ing to diminish Christ’s gifts, ample as they 
are, and spreading throughout the whole world , 
but that he might account himself alone the 
occasion of them. For what does it matter 
that they are given to others, if what are given 
to you are as complete and perfect as if none 
of them were given to another than yourself? 
And hence, although a man ought to account 
Christ’s gifts as given to himself, yet he ought 
not to consider them not to be given to others. 
And thus we do not exclude that He came to 
wipe away the sin of the whole nature rather 
than the sin of one person. But the s'n of the 
nature is as perfectly healed in each one as if 
it were healed in him alone. Hence, on ac- 
count of the union of charity, what is vouch- 
safed to all ought to be accounted his own by 
each one. 

FIFTH ARTICLE 

Whether It Was Fitting That God Should Become 

Incarnate in the Beginning of the Human Race? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that it was 
fitting that God should become incarnate in 
the beginning of the human race. For the 
work of the Incarnation sprang from the im- 
mensity of Divine charity, according to Eph. 
ii. 4, 5; But God (Who is rich in mercy), for 
His exceeding charity wherewith He loved us 
. . . even when we were dead in sins, hath 
quickened us together in Christ. But charity 
does not tarry in bringing assistance to a 
friend who is suffering need, according to 
Prov. iii. 28: Say not to thy friend: Go, and 
come again, and tomorrow I will give to thee, 
when thou const give at present. Therefore 
God ought not to have put off the work of 
the Incarnation, but ought thereby to have 
brought relief to the human race from the 
beginning. 

Obj. 2. Further, it is written (1 Tim. i. 15) : 
Christ Jesus came into this world to save 
sinners. But more would have been saved had 


God become incarnate at the beginning of the 
human race; for in the various centuries very 
many, through not knowing God, perished in 
their sin. Therefore it was fitting that God 
should become incarnate at the beginning of 
the human race. 

Obj. 3. Further, the work of grace is not 
less orderly than the work of nature. But 
nature takes its rise with the more perfect, 
as BocThius says (De Consol, iii). Therefore 
the work of Christ ought to have been perfect 
from the beginning. But in the work of the 
In carnation we see the perfection of grace, 
according to John i. 14: The Word ivas made 
flesh ; and afterwards it is added: Full of grace 
and truth. Therefore Chilst ought to have 
become incarnate at the beginning of the 
human race. 

On the contrary. It is written (Gal. iv. 4) : 
But when the fulness of the time was come, 
God sent His Son, made of a woman, made 
under the laxc: upon which a gloss says that 
the fulness of the time is when it ivas decreed 
by God the Father to send His Son. But God 
decreed everj'thing by His wisdom. Therefore 
God becanie incarnate at the most fitting 
time; and it was not fitting that God should 
become incarnate at the beginning of the 
human race. 

I ansivcr that, Since the work of the Incar- 
nation is principally ordained to the restora- 
tion of the human race by blotting out sin, it 
is manifest that it was not fitting for God to 
become incarnate at the beginning of the 
human race before sin. For medicine is given 
onlj' to the sick. Hence Our Lord Himself 
says (IMatth. ix. 12, 13): They that are in 
health need not a physician, but they that are 
ill. . . . For I am not come to call the just, 
b:it sinners. 

Nor was it fitting that God should become 
incarnate immediately after sin. First, on ac- 
count of the manner of man’s sin, which had 
come of pride ; hence man was to be liberated 
in such a manner that he might be humbled, 
and see how he stood in need of a deliverer. 
Hence on the words in Gal. iii. 19, Being or- 
dained by angels in the hand of a mediator, 
a gloss says: With great wisdom was it so 
ordered that the Son of Man should not be 
sent immediately after man's fall. For first 
of all God left man under the natural law, 
with the freedom of his will, in order that he 
might know his natural strength; and when 
he failed in it, he received the law ; ivhereupon, 
by the fault, not of the law, but of his nature, 
the disease gained, strength; so that having 
recognized his infirmity he might cry out for 
a physician, and beseech the aid of grace. 

Secondly, on account of the order of further- 
ance in good, whereby we proceed from im- 
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perfection to perfection. Hence the Apostle 
says (1 Cor. xv. 46, 47) : Yet that was not 
first which is spiritual, but that which is natu- 
ral; afterwards that which is spiritual. . . . 
The first man was of the earth, earthy; the 
second man from heaven, heavenly. 

Thirdly, on account of the dignity of the 
incarnate Word, for on the words (Gal. iv. 4), 
But when the fulness of the time was come, 
a gloss says: The greater the fudge who was 
coming, the more numerous was the band of 
heralds who ought to have preceded him. 

Fourthly, lest the fervor of faith should 
cool by the length of time, for the charity of 
many will grow cold at the end of the world. 
Hence (Luke xviii. 8) it is written ; But yet 
the So7t of Man, when lie cometh, shall He 
find think yoti, faith on earth? 

Reply Obf. 1. Charity does not put off 
bringing assistance to a friend: always bear- 
ing in mind the circumstances as well as the 
state of the persons. For if the physician were 
to give the medicine at the very outset of the 
ailment, it would do less good, and would hurt 
rather than benefit. And hence the Lord did 
not bestow upon the human race tlie remedy 
of the Incarnation in the beginning, lest they 
should despise it through pride, if they did 
not already recognize their disease. 

Reply Obf. 2. Augustine replies to this (De 
Sex Quest. Pagan., Ep. cii), saying (Q. 2) 
that Christ wished to appear to man and to 
have His doctrine preached to them when and 
where He knew those were who would believe 
in Him. But in such times and places as His 
Gospel was not preached He foresaw that not 
all, indeed, but many would so bear them- 
selves towards His preaching as not to believe 
in His corporeal presence, even were He to 
raise the dead. But the same Augustine, tak- 
ing exception to this reply in his book (De 
Perseverantia, ix), says: How can we say the 
inhabitarits of Tyre and Sidon zvould not be- 
lieve when such great wonders were wrought 
in their midst, or would 7iot have believed had 
they been wrought, when God Himself bears 
witness that they would have done peiiance 
with great humility if these signs of Divine 
power had been wrought in their midst ? And 
he adds in answer (xi) : Hence, as the Apostle 
says (Rom. ix. 16), “it is not of him that 
willeth nor of him that runneth, but of God 
that showeth mercy’"; Who (succors whom 
He will of) those who, as He foresaw, ivould 
believe in His miracles if wrought amongst 
them, (while others) He succors not, having 
judged them m His predestination secretly yet 
justly. Therefore let us unshrinkingly believe 
His mercy to be with those who arc set free, 
and His truth with those who are condemned.* 
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Reply Obj. 3. Perfection is prior to imper- 
fection, both in time and nature, in things that 
are different (for what brings others to perfec- 
tion must itself be perfect) ; — but in one and 
the same, imperfection is prior in time though 
posterior in nature. And thus the eternal per- 
fection of God precedes in duration the im- 
perfection of human nature; but the latter’s 
ultimate perfection in union with God follows. 

SIXTH ARTICLE 

Whether the Incarnation Ought to Have Been 
Put Off Till the End of the World? 

We proceed thus to the Sixth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the work 
of the Incarnation ought to have been put off 
till the end of the world. For it is written 
(Ps. xci. 11) : My old age in plentiful mercy — 
i.e. in the last days, as a gloss says. But the 
time of the Incarnation is especially the time 
of mercy, according to Ps. ci. 14: For it is 
time to have mercy on it. Therefore the In- 
carnation ought to have been put off till the 
end of the world. 

Obj. 2. Further, as has been said (A. S ad 
3), in the same subject, perfection is subse- 
quent in time to imperfection. Therefore, 
what is most perfect ought to be the very last 
in time. But the highest perfection of human 
nature is in the union with the Word, because 
in Christ it hath pleased the Father that all 
the ftdness of the Godhead should dwell, as 
the Apostle says (Col. i. 19, and ii. 9). There- 
fore the Incarnation ought to have been put 
off till the end of the world. 

Obj. 3. Further, what can be done by one 
ought not to be done by two. But the one 
coming of Christ at the end of the world was 
sufficient for the salvation of human nature. 
Therefore it was not necessary for Him to 
come beforehand in His Incarnation; and 
hence the Incarnation ought to have been put 
off till the end of the world. 

On the contrary. It is written (Habac. 
iii. 2) : In the midst of the years Thou shalt 
make it known. Therefore the mystery of the 
Incarnation which was made known to the 
world ought not to have been put off till the 
end of the world. 

/ answer that. As it was not fitting that 
God should become incarnate at the beginning 
of the w'orld, so also it was not fitting that 
the Incarnation should be put off till the end 
of the world. And this is shown first from 
the union of the Divine and human nature. 
For, as it has been said (A. S ad 3), perfection 
precedes imperfection in time in one way, 
and contrariwise in another way imperfection 
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precedes perfection. For in that which is made 
perfect from being imperfect, imperfection pre- 
cedes perfection in time, whereas in that 
which is the efficient cause of perfection, per- 
fection precedes imperfection in time. Now 
in the work of the Incarnation both concur ; 
for by the Incarnation human nature is raised 
to its highest perfection ; and in this way it 
was not becoming that the Incarnation should 
.mke place at the beginning of the human race. 
.\nd the Word incarnate is the efficient cause 
of the perfection of human nature, according 
to John i. 16: Of His fuhiess ive have all re- 
ceived; and hence the work of the Incarnation 
ought not to have been put off till the end of 
the world. But the perfection of glory to 
which human nature is to be finally raised by 
the Word Incarnate will be at the end of the 
world. 

Secondly, from the effect of man’s salva- 
tion ; for, as is said Qq. Vet. et Nov. Test., 
qu. 83, it is in the power of the Giver to have 
pity when, or as much as, He wills. Hence 
He came when He knew it was fitting to suc- 
cor, and when His boons would be tvclcome. 
For when by the feebleness of the htanan race 
men’s knowledge of God began to grow dim 
and their morals la.^. He was pleased to choose 
.Abraham as a standard of the restored knowl- 
edge of God and of holy living; and later on 
when reverence grew weaker. He gave the law 
to Moses in writing ; and because the gentiles 
despised it and would not take it upon them- 
selves, and they who received it would not 
keep it, being touched with pity, God sent 
His Son, to grant to all remission of their sin 
and to oficr them, justified, to God the Father. 
But if this remedy had been put off till the 
end of the world, all knowledge and reverence 
of God and all uprightness of morals would 
have been swept away from the earth. 

Thirdly, this appears fitting to the mani- 
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festation of the Divine power, which has saved 
men in several ways, — not only by faith in 
some future thing, but also by faith in some- 
thing present and past. 

Reply Obj. 1. This gloss has in view the 
mercy of God, which leads us to glory. Never- 
theless, if it is referred to the mercy shown 
the human race by the Incarnation of Christ, 
we must reflect that, as Augustine says (Re- 
tract. i), the time of the Incarnation may be 
compared to the youth of the human race, 
on account of the strength and fervor of faith, 
which works by charity ; and to old age — i.e. 
the sixth age — on account of the number of 
centuries, for Christ came in the sixth age. 
And although youth and old age cannot be 
together in a body, yet they can be together 
in a soul, the former on account of quickness, 
the latter on account of gravity. And hence 
Augustine says elsewhere (Qq. Ixxxiii, qu. 44) 
that it was not becoming that the Master by 
Whose imitation the human race was to be 
formed to the highest virtue should come from 
heaven, save in the time of youth. But in 
another work (De Gen. cont. Manich. i. 23) 
he says: that Christ came in the sixth age — 
i.e. in the old age — of the human race. 

Reply Obj. 2. The work of the Incarnation 
is to be viewed not as merely the terminus of 
a movement from imperfection to perfection, 
but also as a principle of perfection to human 
nature, as has been said. 

Reply Obj. 3. As Chrysostom says on John 
iii. 17, “For God sent not His Soji into the 
world to judge the world” ( Horn, xxviii) : 
There are two comings of Christ: — the first, 
for the remission of sins ; the second, to judge 
the world. For if He had not done so, all 
w'oidd have perished together, since all have 
sinned and need the glory of God. Hence it 
is plain that He ought not to have put off the 
coming in mercy till the end of the world. 


QUESTION 2 

Of the Mode of Union of the Word Incarnate 

(In Twelve Articles) 


Now we must consider the mode of union of 
the Incarnate Word; and, first, the union 
itself ; secondly, the Person assuming ; thirdly, 
the nature assumed. 

Under the first head there are twelve points 
of inquiry; (1) Whether the union of the 
Word Incarnate took place in the nature? 

(2) Whether it took place in the Person? 

(3) Whether it took place in the suppositum or 
hypostasis? (4) Whether the Person or hypos- 
tasis of Christ is composite after the Incar- 


nation? (5) Whether any union of body and 
soul took place in Christ? (6) Whether the 
human nature was united to the Word acci- 
dentally? (7) Whether the union itself is some- 
thing created? (8) Whether it is the same as 
assumption? (9) Whether the union of the two 
natures is the greatest union? (10) Whether 
the union of the two natures in Christ was 
brought about by grace? (11) Whether any 
merits preceded it? (12) Whether the grace 
of union was natural to the man Christ? 
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FIRST ARTICLE nature as it signifies the essence, or the what- 


WheHier the Union of tKe Incarnate Word 
Took Place in t-he Nature? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the Union 
of the Word Incarnate took place in the na- 
ture. For Cyril says (he is quoted in the acts 
of the Council of Chalcedon, part ii, act. 1) : 
We must understand not tioo natures, but one 
incarnate nature of the Word of God; and 
this could not be unless the union took place 
in the nature. Therefore the union of the 
Word Incarnate took place in the nature. 

Obj. 3. Further, of two natures one is not 
denominated by the other unless they are to 
some extent mutually transmuted. But the 
Divine and human natures in Christ are de- 
nominated one by the other; for Cyril says 
(loc. cit.) that the Divine nature is incarnate; 
and Gregory Nazianzen says (Ep. i, ad Cle- 
don.) that the human nature is deified, as 
appears from Damascene (De Fide Orthod. 
iii. 6, 11). Therefore from two natures one 
seems to have resulted. 

On the contrary, It is said in the declara- 
tion of the Council of Chalcedon; We confess 
that in these latter times the only-begotten 
Son of God appeared in two natures, without 
confusion, without change, without division, 
without separation — the distinction of natures 
not having been taken away by the union. 
Therefore the union did not take place in the 
nature. 

/ answer that. To make this question clear 
we must consider what is nature. Now it is 
to be observed that the word nature comes 
from nativity. Hence this word was used first 
of all to signify the begetting of living beings, 
which is called birth or sprouting forth, the 
word natura meaning, as it were, nascitura. 
Afterwards this word nature was taken to sig- 
nify the principle of this begetting; and be- 
cause in living things the principle of genera- 
tion is an intrinsic principle, this word nature 
was further employed to signify any intrinsic 
principle of motion ; thus the Philosopher says 
(Phys. ii) that nature is the principle of mo- 
tion in that in which it is essentially and not 
accidentally. Now this principle is either 
form or matter. Hence sometimes form is 
called nature, and sometimes matter. And be- 
cause the end of natural generation, in that 
which is generated, is the essence of the spe- 
cies, which the definition signifies, this essence 
of the species is called the nature. And thus 
Boethius defines nature (De Duab. Nat.): 
Nature is what informs a thing with its spe- 
cific difference — i.e. which perfects the spe- 
cific definition. But we are now speaking of 


it-is, or the quiddity of the species. 

Now, if we take nature in this way, it is 
impossible that the union of the Incarnate 
Word took place in the nature. For one thing 
is made of two or more in three ways. First, 
from two complete things which remain in 
their perfection. This can only happen to 
those whose form is composition, order, oi 
figure, as a heap is made up of many stones 
brought together without any order, but solely 
w'ith juxtaposition ; and a house is made of 
stones and beams arranged in order, and 
fashioned to a figure. And in this way some 
said the union was by manner of confusion 
(which is without order) or by manner of 
commensuration (which is with order). But 
this cannot be. First, because neither compo- 
sition nor order nor figure is a substantial 
form, but accidental ; and hence it would fol- 
low that the union of the Incarnation was not 
essential, but accidental, which will be dis- 
proved later on (A. 6). Secondly, because 
thereby we should not have an absolute unity, 
but relative only, for there remain several 
things actually. Thirdly, because the form of 
such is not a nature, but an art, as the form 
of a house ; and thus one nature would not be 
constituted in Christ, as they wish. 

Secondly, one thing is made up of several 
things, perfect but changed, as a mixture is 
made up of its elements ; and in this way some 
have said that the union of the Incarnation 
was brought about by manner of combination. 
But this cannot be. First, because the Divine 
Nature is altogether immutable, as has been 
said (I, Q. 9, AA. 1 and 2), hence neither can 
it be changed into something else, since it is 
incorruptible ; nor can anything else be 
changed into it, for it cannot be generated. 
Secondly, because what is mixed is of the same 
species with none of the elements; for flesh 
differs in species from any of its elements. And 
thus Christ would be of the same nature nei- 
ther with His Father nor with His Mother. 
Thirdly, because there can be no mingling of 
things widely apart; for the species of one of 
them is absorbed, e.g. if we were to put a 
drop of water in a flagon of wine. And hence, 
since the Divine Nature infinitely exceeds the 
human nature, there could be no mixture, but 
the Divine Nature alone would remain. 

Thirdly, a thing is made up of things not 
mixed nor changed, but imperfect ; as man is 
made up of soul and body, and likewise of 
divers members. But this cannot be said of 
the mystery of the Incarnation. First, because 
each nature, i.e. the Divine and the human, 
has its specific perfection. Secondly, because 
the Divine and human natures cannot consti- 
tute anything after the manner of quantitative 
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parts, as the members make up the body; for 
the Divine Nature is incorporeal ; nor after 
the manner of form and matter, for the Di- 
vine Nature cannot be the form of anything, 
especially of anything corporeal, since it would 
follow that the species resulting therefrom 
would be communicable to several, and thus 
there would be several Christs. Thirdly, be- 
cause Christ would exist neither in human na- 
ture nor in the Divine Nature: since any dif- 
ference varies the species, as unity varies 
number, as is said (Mctaph. viii, text 10). 

Reply Obj. 1. This authority of Cyril is 
e.xpounded in the Fifth Synod (i.e. Constanti- 
nople II, coll, viii, can. 8) thus; If anyone 
proclaiming one nature of the Word of God 
to be incarnate does not receive it as the 
Fathers taught, viz., that from the Divine and 
human natures ( a union in subsistence having 
taken place) one Christ results; — but endeav- 
ors from these words to introduce one nature 
or substance of the Divinity and flesh of 
Christ let such a one be anathema. Hence 
the sense is not that from two natures one 
results; but that the Nature of the Word of 
God united flesh to Itself in Person. 

Reply Obj. 2. From the soul and body a 
double unity, viz., of nature and person — 
results in each individual: — of nature inas- 
much as the soul is united to the body, and 
formally perfects it, so that one nature springs 
from the two as from act and potentiality or 
from matter and form. But the comparison is 
not in this sense, for the Divine Nature can- 
not be the form of a body, as was proved (I, 
Q. 3, A. 8). Unity of person results from them, 
however, inasmuch as there is an individual 
subsisting in flesh and soul ; and herein lies the 
likeness, for the one Christ subsists in the 
Divine and human natures. 

Reply Obj. 3. As Damascene says (loc. 
cit.), the Divine Nature is said to be incarnate 
because It is united to flesh personally, and 
not that It is changed into flesh. So likewise 
the flesh is said to be deified, as he also says 
(ibid. 15, 17), not by change, but by union 
with the Word, its natural properties still 
remaining, and hence it may be considered as 
deified, inasmuch as it becomes the flesh of 
the Word of God, but not that it becomes God. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether the Union of the Incarnate Word 
Took Place in the Person? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the union 
of the Incarnate Word did not take place in 
the person. For the Person of God is not dis- 
tinct from His Nature, as we said (I, Q. 39, 
A. 1). If, therefore, the union did not take 
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place in the nature, it follows that it did not 
take place in the person. 

Obj. 2. Further, Christ’s human nature has 
no less dignity than ours. But personality 
belongs to dignity, as was stated above (I, 
Q. 29, A. 3 ad 2). Hence, since our human 
nature has its proper personality, much more 
reason was there that Christ’s should have its 
proper personality. 

Obj. 3. Further, as BoHhius says (De 
Duab. Nat.), a person is an individual sub- 
stance of rational nature. But the Word of 
God assumed an individual human nature, for 
universal human nature does not exist of it- 
self, but is the object of pure thought, as 
Damascene says (De Fide Orthod. iii. 11). 
Therefore the human nature of Christ has its 
personality. Hence it does not seem that the 
union took place in the person. 

On the contrary. We read in the Synod of 
Chalcedon (Part ii, act. 5) : We confess that 
our Lord Jesus Christ is not parted or divided 
into two persons, but is one and the same 
Only-Begotten Son and Word of God. There- 
fore the union took place in the person. 

7 answer that, Person has a different mean- 
ing from nature. For nature, as has been said 
(A. 1), designates the specific essence which 
is signified by the definition. And if nothing 
was found to be added to what belongs to the 
notion of the species, there would be no need 
to distinguish the nature from the suppositum 
of the nature (which is the individual sub- 
sisting in this nature, because every individual 
subsisting in a nature would be altogether 
one with its nature. Now in certain subsisting 
things we happen to find what does not belong 
to the notion of the species, viz. accidents and 
individuating principles, which appears chiefly 
in such as are composed of matter and form. 
Hence in such as these the nature and the sup- 
positum really differ ; not indeed as if they 
were wholly separate, but because the supposi- 
tum includes the nature, and in addition cer- 
tain other things outside the notion of the 
species. Hence the suppositum is taken to be 
a whole which has the nature as its formal 
part to perfect it ; and consequently in such 
as are composed of matter and form the nature 
is not predicated of the suppositum, for we do 
not say that this man is his manhood. But 
if there is a thing in which there is nothing 
outside the species or its nature (as in God), 
the suppositum and the nature are not really 
distinct in it, but only in our way of thinking, 
inasmuch it is called nature as it is an essence, 
and a suppositum as it is subsisting. And 
what is said of a suppositum is to be applied 
to a person in rational or Intellectual crea- 
tures; for a person is nothing else than an 
individual substance of rational nature, ac- 
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cording to Boethius. Therefore, whatever ad- 
heres to a person is united to it in person, 
whether it belongs to its nature or not. Hence, 
if the human nature is not united to God the 
Word in person, it is nowise united to Him ; 
and thus belief in the Incarnation is altogether 
done away with, and Christian faith wholly 
overturned. Therefore, inasmuch as the Word 
has a human nature united to Him, which does 
not belong to His Divine Nature, it follows 
that the union took place in the Person of the 
Word, and not in the nature. 

Reply Oh). 1. Although in God Nature and 
Person are not really distinct, yet they have 
distinct meanings, as was said above, inas- 
much as person signifies after the manner of 
something subsisting. And because human 
nature is united to the Word, so that the Word 
subsists in it, and not so that His Nature re- 
ceives therefrom any addition or change, it 
follows that the union of human nature to the 
Word of God took place in the person, and 
not in the nature. 

Reply Ob). 2. Personality pertains of neces- 
sity to the dignity of a thing, and to its per- 
fection so far as it pertains to the dignity and 
perfection of that thing to exist by itself 
(which is understood by the word person). 
Now it is a greater dignity to exist in some- 
thing nobler than oneself than to exist by 
oneself. Hence the human nature of Christ 
has a greater dignity than ours, from this very 
fact that in us, being existent by itself, it has 
its own personality, but in Christ it exists in 
the Person of the Word. Thus to perfect the 
species belongs to the dignity of a form, yet 
the sensitive part in man, on account of its 
union with the nobler form which perfects the 
species, is more noble than in brutes, where 
it is itself the form which perfects. 

Reply Ob). 3. The Word of God did not 
assume human nature in general, but ‘‘in 
atomo” — that is, in an individual — as Dama- 
scene says (De Fide Orthod. iii. 11) otherwise 
every man would be the Word of God, even as 
Christ was. Yet we must bear in mind that 
not every individual in the genus of substance, 
even in rational nature, is a person, but that 
alone which exists by itself, and not that 
which exists in some more perfect thing. Hence 
the hand of Socrates, although it is a kind 
of individual, is not a person, because it does 
not exist by itself, but in something more 
perfect, viz. in the whole. And hence, too, this 
:s signified by a person being defined as an 
individual substance, for the hand is not a 
complete substance, but part of a substance. 
Therefore, although this human nature is a 
kind of individual in the genus of substance, 
it has not its own personality, because it does 
not exist separately, but in something more 
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perfect, viz. in the Person of the Word. There- 
fore the union took place in the person. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether the Union of the Word Incarnate Toak 
Place in the Suppositum or Hypostasis? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the union 
of the Word Incarnate did not take place in 
the suppositum or hypostasis. For Augustine 
says (Enchir. xxxv, xxxviii) : Both the Divine 
and human substance are one Son of God ; — 
but they are one thing ( aliud ) by reason of 
the Word and another thing (aliud) by reason 
of the man. And Pope Leo says in his letter 
to Flavian (Ep. xxviii) ; One of these is glori- 
ous with miracles, the other succumbs under 
injuries. But one ( aliud ) and the other ( aliud ) 
differ in suppositum. Therefore the union of 
the Word Incarnate did not take place in the 
suppositum. 

Obj. 2. Further, hypostasis is nothing more 
than a particular substance, as Boethius says 
(De Duab. Nat.). But it is plain that in 
Christ there is another particular substance 
beyond the hypostasis of the Word, viz. the 
body and the soul and the resultant of these. 
Therefore there is another hypostasis in Him 
besides the hypostasis of the Word. 

Obj. 3. Further, the hypostasis of the Word 
is not included in any genus or species, as is 
plain from I, Q. 3, A. 5. But Christ, inasmuch 
as He is made man, is contained under the 
species of man ; for Dionysius says ( Div. 
Noni. 1) : Within the limits of our nature He 
came. Who far surpasses the whole order of 
nature supersubstantially. Now nothing is 
contained under the human species unless it 
be a hypostasis of the human species. There- 
fore in Christ there is another hypostasis be- 
sides the hypostasis of the Word of God ; and 
hence the same conclusion follows as above. 

On the contrary, Damascene says (De Fide 
Orthod. iii. 3, 4, 5) : /« our Lord Jesus Christ 
we acknowledge two natures and one hypos- 
tasis. 

I answer that. Some who did not know the 
relation of hypostasis to person, although 
granting that there is but one person in Christ, 
held, nevertheless, that there is one hypostasis 
of God and another of man, and hence that 
the union took place in the person and not in 
the hypostasis. Now this, for three reasons, 
is clearly erroneous. First, because person only 
adds to hypostasis a determinate nature, viz.' 
rational, according to what Boethius says (De 
Duab. Nat.), a person is an individual sub- 
stance of rational nature ; and hence it is the 
same to attribute to the human nature in 
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Christ a proper hypostasis and a proper per- 
son. And the holy Fathers, seeing this, con- 
demned both in the Fifth Council held at 
Constantinople, saying: Ij anyone seeks to 
introduce into the mystery of the Incarnation 
two subsistejtces or two persons, let him be 
anathema. For by the incarnation of one of 
the Holy Trinity, God the Word, the Holy 
Trinity received no augment of person or sub- 
sistence. Now subsistence is the same as the 
subsisting thing, which is proper to hyposta- 
sis, as is plain from Boethius ( De Duab. Nat.). 
Secondly, because if it is granted that person 
adds to hypostasis something in which the 
union can take place, this something is noth- 
ing else than a property pertaining to dignity ; 
according as it is said by some that a person 
is a hypostasis distinguished by a property 
pertaining to dignity. If, therefore, the union 
took place in the person and not in the hypo- 
stasis, it follow'S that the union only took 
place in regard to some dignity. .And this is 
what Cyril, with the approval of the Council 
of Ephesus (part iii, can. 3), condemned in 
these terms: If anyone after the uniting di- 
vides the subsistences in the one Christ, only 
joining them in a union of dignity or author- 
ity or power, and not rather in a concourse of 
natural union, let him be anathema. Thirdly, 
because to the hypostasis alone are attributed 
the operations and the natural properties, and 
whatever belongs to the nature in the con- 
crete ; for we say that this man reasons, and 
is risible, and is a rational animal. So like- 
wise this man is said to be a suppositum, be- 
cause he underlies (supponitur ) whatever be- 
longs to man and receives its predication. 
Therefore, if there is any hypostasis in Christ 
besides the hypostasis of the Word, it follows 
that whatever pertains to man is verified of 
some other than the Word, e.g. that He was 
born of a Virgin, suffered, W’as crucified, was 
buried. And this, too, was condemned with the 
approval of the Council of Ephesus ( ibid. 
can. 4) in these words: If anyone ascribes to 
two persons or subsistences such words as are 
in the evangelical and apostolic Scriptures, or 
have been said of Christ by the saints, or by 
Himself of Himself, and, moreover, applies 
some of them to the man, taken as distinct 
from the Word of God, and some of them (as 
if they could be used of God alone) only to 
the Word of God the Father, let him be ana- 
thema. Therefore it is plainly a heresy con- 
demned long since by the Church to say that 
in Christ there are two hypostases, or two 
supposita, or that the union did not take place 
in the hypostasis or suppositum. Hence in the 
same Synod (can. 2) it is said: If anyone does 
not confess that the Word was united to flesh 
in subsistence, arid that Christ with His flesh 
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is both — to wit, God and man — let him be 
anathema. 

Reply Obj. 1. As accidental difference 
makes a thing other (alterum), so essentia' 
difference makes another thing (aliud). Now 
it is plain that the otherness which springs 
from accidental difference may pertain to the 
same hypostasis or suppositum in created 
things, since the same thing numerically can 
underlie different accidents. But it does not 
happen in created things that the same nu- 
merically can subsist in divers essences or 
natures. Hence just as when we speak of 
otherness in regard to creatures we do not 
signify diversity of suppositum, but only di- 
versity of accidental forms, so likewise when 
Christ is said to be one thing or another thing, 
we do not imply diversity of suppositum or 
hypostasis, but diversity of nature. Hence 
Gregory Nazianzen says in a letter to Cheli- 
donius (Ep. ci) : In the Saviour we may find 
one thing and another, yet He is not one per- 
son and another. And 1 say “one thing and 
another”; ivhcreas, on the contrary, in the 
Trinity we say one Person and another (so as 
not to confuse the subsistences), but not one 
thing and another. 

Reply Ob). 2. Hypostasis signifies a par- 
ticular substance, not in every way, but as 
it is in its complement. Yet as it is in union 
with something more complete, it is not said 
to be a hypostasis, as a hand or a foot. So 
likewise the human nature in Christ, although 
it is a particular substance, nevertheless can- 
not be called a hypostasis or suppositum, see- 
ing that it is in union with a completed thing, 
viz. the whole Christ, as He is God and man. 
But the complete being with which it concurs 
is said to be a hypostasis or suppositum. 

Reply Obj. 3. In created things a singular 
thing is placed in a genus or species, not on 
account of what belongs to its individuation, 
but on account of its nature, which springs 
from its form, and in composite things indi- 
viduation is taken more from matter. Hence 
we say that Christ is in the human species 
by reason of the nature assumed, and not by 
reason of the hypostasis. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether ofter the Incarnation the Person or 
Hypostasis of Christ Is Composite? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the Person 
of Christ is not composite. For the Person of 
Christ is naught else than the Person or hypos- 
tasis of the Word, as appears from what has 
been said (A. 2). But in the Word, Person 
and Nature do not differ, as appears from I, 
Q. 39, A. 1. Therefore since the Nature of 
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the Word is simple, as was shown above (I, 
Q. 3, A. 7), it is impossible that the Person 
of Christ be composite. 

Ob}. 2. Further, all composition requires 
parts. But the Divine Nature is incompatible 
with the notion of a part, for every part im- 
plicates the notion of imperfection. Therefore 
it is impossible that the Person of Christ be 
composed of two natures. 

Ob). 3. Further, what is composed of others 
would seem to be homogeneous with them, 
as from bodies only a body can be composed. 
Therefore if there is anything in Christ com- 
posed of the two natures, it follows that this 
will not be a person but a nature ; and hence 
the union in Christ will take place in the 
nature, which is contrary to A. 2. 

On the contrary, Damascene says (DeFide 
Orthod. iii. 3, 4, 5), In the Lord Jesus Christ 
we acknowledge two natures, but one hypo- 
stasis composed from both. 

I answer that, The Person or hypostasis of 
Christ may be viewed in two ways. First as 
it is in itself, and thus it is altogether simple, 
even as the Nature of the Word. Secondly, 
in the aspect of person or hypostasis to which 
it belongs to subsist in a nature ; and thus the 
Person of Christ subsists in two natures. 
Hence though there is one subsisting being in 
Him, yet there are different aspects of sub- 
sistence, and hence He is said to be a com- 
posite person, insomuch as one being subsists 
in two. 

And thereby the solution to the first is clear. 

Reply Obj. 2. This composition of a person 
from natures is not so called on account of 
parts, but by reason of number, even as that 
in which two things concur may be said to be 
composed of them. 

Reply Ob]. 3. It is not verified in every 
composition, that the thing composed is homo- 
geneous with its component parts, but only 
in the parts of a continuous thing; for the 
continuous is composed solely of continuous 
(parts). But an animal is composed of soul 
and body, and neither of these is an animal. 

FIFTH ARTICLE 

Whether in Christ There Is Any Union 
of Soul and Body? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article : — • 

Objection 1. It would seem that in Christ 
there was no union of soul and body. For 
from the union of soul and body in us a per- 
son or a human hypostasis is caused. Hence 
if the soul and body were united in Christ, it 
follows that a hypostasis resulted from their 
union. But this was not the hypostasis of 
God the Word, for It is eternal. Therefore 

* Feast of the Circumcision, Ant. ii. Lauds. 
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in Christ there would be a person or hyposta- 
sis besides the hypostasis of the Word, which 
is contrary to AA. 2 and 3. 

Obj. 2. Further, from the union of soul and 
body results the nature of the human species. 
But Damascene says (De Fide Orthod. iii. 3), 
that we must not conceive a common species 
in the Lord Jesus Christ. Therefore there was 
no union of soul and body in Him. 

Obj. 3. Further, the soul is united to the 
body for the sole purpose of quickening it. 
But the body of Christ could be quickened 
by the Word of God Himself, seeing He is the 
fount and principle of life. Therefore in Christ 
there was no union of soul and body. 

On the contrary, The body is not said to 
be animated save from its union with the 
soul. Now the body of Christ is said to be 
animated, as the Church chants: Taking an 
animate body, He deigned to be born of a 
Virgin."^ Therefore in Christ there was a union 
of soul and body, 

/ answer that, Christ is called a man uni- 
vocally with other men, as being of the same 
species, according to the Apostle (Phil. ii. 7), 
being made in the likeness of a man. Now it 
belongs essentially to the human species that 
the soul be united to the body, for the form 
does not constitute the species, except inas- 
much as it becomes the act of matter, and this 
is the terminus of generation through which 
nature intends the species. Hence it must be 
said that in Christ the soul was united to the 
body; and the contrary is heretical, since it 
destroys the truth of Christ’s humanity. 

Reply Obj. 1. This would seem to be the 
reason which was of weight with such as 
denied the union of the soul and body in 
Christ, viz. lest they should thereby be forced 
to admit a second person or hypostasis in 
Christ, since they saw that the union of soul 
and body in mere men resulted in a person. 
But this happens in mere men because the 
soul and body are so united in them as to 
exist by themselves. But in Christ they are 
united together, .=o as to be united to some- 
thing higher, which subsists in the nature 
composed of them. And hence from the union 
of the soul and body in Christ a new h 3 'posta- 
sis or person does not result, but what is com- 
posed of them is united to the already existing 
hypostasis or Person. Nor does it therefore 
follow that the union of the soul and body 
in Christ is of less effect than in us, for its 
union with something nobler does not lessen 
but increases its virtue and worth; just as 
the sensitive soul in animals constitutes the 
species, as being considered the ultimate form, 
yet it does not do so in man, although it is 
of greater effect and dignity, and this because 
of its union with a further and nobler perfec- 
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tion, viz. the rational soul, as has been said 
above (A. 2 ad 2). 

Reply Obj. 2. This saying of Damascene 
may be taken in two ways ; First, as referring 
to human nature, which, as it is in one indi- 
vidual alone, has not the nature of a common 
species, but only inasmuch as either it is ab- 
stracted from every individual, and considered 
in itself by the mind, or according as it is in 
all individuals. Xow the Son of God did not 
assume human nature as it e.xists in the pure 
thought of the intellect, since in this way He 
would not have assumed human nature in 
reality, unless it be said that human nature is 
a separate idea, just as the Platonists con- 
ceived of man without matter. But in this 
way the Son of God would not have assumed 
flesh, contrary to what is written (Luke xxiv. 
39), A spirit hath not flesh and bones as you 
see Me to have. Neither can it be said that 
the Son of God assumed human nature as it 
is in all the individuals of the same species, 
otherwise He would have assumed all men. 
Therefore it remains, as Damascene says fur- 
ther on (ibid. 11) that He assumed human 
nature in atoino, i.e. in an individual ; not, 
indeed, in another individual which is a sup- 
posituni or a person of that nature, but in the 
Person of the Son of God. 

Secondly, this saying of Damascene may be 
taken not as referring to human nature, as if 
from the union of soul and body one common 
nature (viz., human) did not result, but as 
referring to the union of the two natures, 
Divine and human ; which do not combine so 
as to form a third something that becomes a 
common nature, for in this way it would be- 
come predicable of many, and this is what he 
is aiming at, since he adds : For there was not 
generated, neither wilt there ever be gener- 
ated, another Christ, Who from the Godhead 
and manhood, and in the Godhead and man- 
hood, is perfect God and perfect man. 

Reply Obj. 3. There are two principles of 
corporeal life: one the effective principle, and 
in this way the Word of God is the principle 
of all life ; the other, the formal principle of 
life, for since in living thmgs to be is to live, 
as the Philosopher says (De Anima ii. 37), 
just as everything is formally by its form, so 
likewise the body lives by the soul : in this 
way a body could not live by the Word, Which 
cannot be the form of a body. 

SIXTH ARTICLE 

Whether the Human Nature Was United to 
the Word ot God Accidentally? 

We proceed thus to the Sixth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the human 
nature was united to the Word of God acci- 


dentally. For the Apostle says (Phil, ii, 7) 
of the Son of God, that He wai in habit found 
as a man. But habit is accidentally associated 
with that to which it pertains, whether habit 
be taken for one of the ten predicaments or 
as a species of quality. Therefore human na- 
ture is accidentally united to the Son of God. 

Obj. 2. Further, whatever comes to a thing 
that is complete in being comes to it acci- 
dentally, for an accident is said to be what 
can come or go without the subject being cor- 
rupted. But human nature came to Christ in 
time, Who had perfect being from eternity. 
Therefore it came to Him accidentally. 

Obj. 3. Further, whatever does not pertain 
to the nature or the essence of a thing is its 
accident, for whatever is, is either a substance 
or an accident. But human nature does not 
pertain to the Divine Essence or Nature of 
the Son of God, for the union did not take 
place in the nature, as was said above (A. 1). 
Hence the human nature must have accrued 
accidentally to the Son of God. 

Obj. 4. Further, an instrument accrues 
accidentally. But the human nature was the 
instrument of the Godhead in Christ, for 
Damascene says (Dc Fide Orthod. iii. IS), 
that the flesh ol Christ is the instrument of 
the Godhead. Therefore it seems that the 
human nature was united to the Son of God 
accidentally. 

On the contrary, Whatever is predicated 
accidentally, predicates, not substance, but 
quantity, or qualit}', or some other mode of 
being. If therefore the human nature accrues 
accidentally, when we say Christ is man, we 
do not predicate substance, but quality or 
quantit}'. or some other mode of being, which 
is contrary to the Decretal of Pope Alexander 
(HI), who says (Cone. Later, iii): Since 
Christ is perfect God and perfect man, what 
foolhardiness have some to dare to affirm 
that Christ as man is not a substance? 

1 answer that, In evidence of this question 
we must know that two heresies have arisen 
with regard to the mystery of the union of 
the two natures in Christ. The first confused 
the natures, as Eutyches and Dioscorus, who 
held that from the two natures one nature re- 
sulted, so that they confessed Christ to be 
from two natures (which were distinct before 
the union), but not in two natures (the dis- 
tinction of nature coming to an end after the 
union). The second was the heresy of Nesto- 
rius and Theodore of Mopsuestia, who sepa- 
rated the persons. For they held the Person 
of the Son of God to be distinct from the Per- 
son of the Son of man, and said these were 
mutually united — first, by indwelling, inas- 
much as the Word of God dwelt in the man, 
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as in a temple ; secondly, by unity of intention, 
inasmuch as the will of the man was always 
in agreement with the will of the Word of 
God; thirdly, by operation, inasmuch as they 
said the man was the instrument of the Word 
of God ; fourthly, by greatness of honor, inas- 
much as all honor shown to the Son of God 
was equally shown to the Son of man, on ac- 
count of His union with the Son of God ; 
fifthly, by equivocation, i.e. communication of 
names, inasmuch as we say that this man is 
God and the Son of God. Now it is plain that 
these modes implj^ an accidental union. 

But some more recent masters, thinking to 
avoid these heresies, through ignorance fell 
into them. For some conceded one person in 
Christ, but maintained two h3'po3tases, or two 
supposita, saying that a man, composed of 
body and soul, was from the beginning of his 
conception assumed by the \^'’ord of God. And 
this is the first opinion set down by the Master 
(III, Sent., D. 6). But others desirous of keep- 
ing the unity of person, held that the soul of 
Christ was not united to the body, but that 
these two were mutually separate, and were 
united to the Word accidentally, so that the 
number of persons might not be increased. 
And this is the third opinion which the Master 
sets down (ibid.). 

But both of these opinions fall into the 
heresy of Nestorius ; the first, indeed, because 
to maintain two hypostases or supposita in 
Christ is the same as to maintain two persons, 
as was shown above (A. 3). And if stress is 
laid on the word person, we must have in mind 
that even Nestorius spoke of unity of person 
on account of the unity of dignity and honor. 
Hence the fifth Council (Constantinople II, 
coll, viii, can. 5) directs an anathema against 
such a one as holds one person in dignity, 
honor and adoration, as Theodore and Nes- 
torius foolishly wrote. But the other opinion 
falls into the error of Nestorius by maintain- 
ing an accidental union. For there is no dif- 
ference in saying that the Word of God is 
united to the Man Christ by indwelling, as in 
His temple (as Nestorius said), or bj' putting 
on man, as a garment, wdiich is the third 
opinion ; rather it says something worse than 
Nestorius — to wit, that the soul and body are 
not united. 

Now the Catholic faith, holding the mean 
between the aforesaid positions, does not af- 
firm that the union of God and man took place 
in the essence or nature, nor yet in something 
accidental, but midway, in a subsistence or 
hypostasis. Hence in the fifth Council (ibid.) 
we read: Since the unity may be understood 
in many ivays, those who folloiv the impiety of 
Apollinaris and Euty cites, professing the de- 
struction of what came together (ie. destroy- 


ing both natures), confess a union by min- 
gling; hut the followers of Theodore and Nes- 
torius, maintaining division, introduce a union 
of purpose. But the Holy Church of God, 
rejecting the impiety of both these treasons, 
confesses a union of the Word of God with 
flesh, by composition, which is in subsistence. 
Therefore it is plain that the second of the 
three opinions, mentioned by the Master (loc. 
cit.), which holds one hypostasis of God and 
man, is not to be called an opinion, but an 
article of Catholic faith. So likewise the first 
opinion which holds twm hypostases, and the 
third which holds an accidental union, are 
not to be styled opinions, but heresies con- 
demned by the Church in Councils. 

Reply Obj. 1. As Damascene says (De 
Fide Orthod. iii. 26) : Examples need not be 
wholly and at all points similar, for what is 
wholly similar is the same, and not an ex- 
ample, and especially in Divine things, for it 
is impossible to find a wholly similar example 
in the Theology, i.e. in the Godhead of Per- 
sons, and in the Dispensation, i.e. the mystery 
of the Incarnation. Hence the human nature 
in Christ is likened to a habit, i.e. a garment, 
not indeed in regard to accidental union, but 
inasmuch as the Word is seen by the human 
nature, as a man by his garment, and also 
inasmuch as the garment is changed, for it is 
shaped according to the figure of him who 
puts it on, and yet he is not changed from his 
form on account of the garment. So likewise 
the human nature assumed by the Word of 
God is ennobled, but the Word of God is not 
changed, as .'\ugustine says {Q. 83, q. 73). . 

Reply Obj. 2. Whatever accrues after the 
completion of the being comes accidentally, 
unless it be taken into communion with the 
complete being, just as in the resurrection the 
body comes to the soul which pre-exists, yet 
not accidentally, because it is assumed unto 
the same being, so that the bodj' has vital 
being through the soul ; but it is not so with 
whiteness, for the being of whiteness is other 
than the being of man to which w'hiteness 
comes. But the Word of God from all eternity 
had complete being in hj^postasis or person ; 
while in time the human nature accrued to it, 
not as if it w'ere assumed unto one being inas- 
much as this is of the nature (even as the 
body is assumed to the being of the soul), 
but to one being inasmuch as this is of the 
hypostasis or person. Hence the human nature 
is not accidental!}' united to the Son of God. 

Reply Obj. 3. .\ccident is divided against 
substance. Now substance, as is plain from 
Metaph. v. 25, is taken in two ways — first, for 
essence or nature ; secondly, for suppositum or 
hypostasis — hence the union having taken 
place in the hypostasis, is enough to show 
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that it is not an accidental union, although the 
union did not take place in the nature. 

Reply Ob']. 4. Not everything that is as- 
sumed as an instrument pertains to the hypos- 
tasis of the one who assunies, as is plain in 
the case of a saw or a sword ; yet nothing pre- 
vents what is assumed into the unity of the 
hypostasis from being as an instrument, even 
as the bod}' of man or his members. Hence 
Nestorius held that the human nature was 
assumed by the AVord merely as an instru- 
ment, and not into the unity of the hypostasis. 
And therefore he did not concede that the 
man was really’ the Son of God, but His instru- 
ment. Hence Cyril says (Ep'ist. ad Monach. 
Mgyptii): The Scripture docs uot affirm that 
this Emmanuel, i.e. Christ, laas assumed jor 
the office of an instrument, but as God truly 
humanized, i.e. made man. But Damascene 
held that the human nature in Christ is an 
instrument belonging to the unity of the hy- 
postasis. 

SEVENTH ARTICLE 

Whether the Union of the Divine Nature and the 
Human Is Anything Created? 

"We proceed thus to the Seventh Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the union 
of the Divine and human natures is not any- 
thing created. For there can be nothing cre- 
ated in God, because whatever is in God is 
God. But the union is in God, for God Him- 
self is united to human nature. Therefore it 
seems that the union is not anything created. 

Ob'], 2. Further, the end holds first place 
in everything. But the end of the union is the 
Divine hypostasis or Person in which the 
union is terminated. Therefore it seems that 
this union ought chiefly to be judged with 
reference to the dignity of the Divine hypos- 
tasis, which is not anything created. There- 
fore the union is nothing created. 

Ob'], 3. Further, That which is the cause 
of a thing being such is still more so ( Poster. 
i). But man is said to be the Creator on ac- 
count of the union. Therefore much more is 
the union itself nothing created, but the Crea- 
tor. 

On the contrary, Whatever has a beginning 
in time is created. Now this union was not 
from eternity, but began in time. Therefore 
the union is something created. 

1 answer that, The union of which we are 
speaking is a relation which w'e consider be- 
tween the Divine and the human nature, inas- 
much as they come together in one Person of 
the Son of God. Now, as was said above (I, 
G- 13, 7), every relation which we consider 

between God and the creature is really in the 


creature, by whose change the relation is 
brought into being ; whereas it is not really 
in God, but only in our way of thinking, since 
it does not arise from any change in God. 
And hence we must say that the union of 
which we are speaking is not really in God, 
except only in our way' of thinking ; but in 
the human nature, w'hich is a creature, it is 
really. Therefore we must say it is something 
created. 

Reply Obj. 1. This union is not really in 
God, but only in our way of thinking, for God 
is said to be united to a creature inasmuch as 
the creature is really united to God without 
any change in Him. 

Reply Obj. 2. The specific nature of a 
relation, as of motion, depends on the subject. 
And since this union has its being nowhere 
save in a created nature, as was said above, it 
follows that it has a created being. 

Reply Obj. 3. -A man is called Creator and 
is God because of the union, inasmuch as it 
is terminated in the Divine hypostasis; yet 
it does not follow that the union itself is the 
Creator or God, because that a thing is said 
to be created regards its being rather than its 
relation. 

EIGHTH ARTICLE 

Whether Union Is the Same As Assumption? 

Wc proceed thus to the Eighth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that union is 
the same as assumption. For relations, as mo- 
tions, are specified by their termini. Now the 
term of assumption and union is one and the 
same, viz. the Divine hypostasis. Therefore 
it seems that union and assumption are not 
different. 

Obj. 2. Further, in the mystery of the 
Incarnation the same thing seems to be what 
unites and what assumes, and what is united 
and what is assumed. But union and assump- 
tion seem to follow the action and passion of 
the thing uniting and the united, of the thing 
assuming and the assumed. Therefore union 
seems to be the same as assumption. 

Obj. 3. Further, Damascene says (Dc Fide 
Orthod. iii. II): Union is one thing, incarna- 
tion is another ; jor union demands mere copu- 
lation, and leaves unsaid the end of the copu- 
lation; but incarnation and humanation de- 
termine the end of copulation. But likewise 
assumption does not determine the end of 
copulation. Therefore it seems that union is 
the same as assumption. 

On the contrary. The Divine Nature is 
said to be united, not assumed. 

I answer that, As was stated above (A. 7), 
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union implies a certain relation of the Divine 
Nature and the human, according as they 
come together in one Person. Now all rela- 
tions which begin in time are brought about 
by some change ; and change consists in action 
and passion. Hence the first and principal 
difference between assumption and union must 
be said to be that union implies the relation; 
whereas assumption implies the action, where- 
by someone is said to assume, or the passion, 
whereby something is said to be assumed. 
Now from this difference another second dif- 
ference arises, for assumption implies becom- 
ing, whereas union implies having become, and 
therefore the thing uniting is said to be united, 
but the thing assuming is not said to be as- 
sumed. For the human nature is taken to be 
in the terminus of assumption unto the Divine 
hypostasis when man is spoken of ; and hence 
we can truly say that the Son of God, Who 
assumes human nature unto Himself, is man. 
But human nature, considered in itself, i.e. 
in the abstract, is viewed as assumed: and we 
do not say the Son of God is human nature. 
From this same follows a third difference, 
which is that a relation, especially one of 
equiparance, is no more to one extreme than 
to the other, whereas action and passion bear 
themselves differently to the agent and the 
patient, and to different termini. And hence 
assumption determines the term whence and 
the term whither ; for assumption means a 
taking to oneself from another. But union 
determines none of these things ; hence it may 
be said indifferently that the human nature 
is united with the Divine, or conversely. But 
the Divine Nature is not said to be assumed 
by the human, but conversely, because the 
human nature is joined to the Divine person- 
ality, so that the Divine Person subsists in 
human nature. 

Reply Ob). 1. Union and assumption have 
not the same relation to the term, but a dif- 
ferent relation, as was said above. 

Reply Ob). 2. What unites and what as- 
sumes are not the same. For whatsoever Per- 
son assumes unites, and not conversely. For 
the Person of the Father united the human 
nature to the Son, but not to Himself; and 
hence He is said to unite and not to assume. 
So likewise the united and the assumed are 
not identical, for the Divine Nature is said 
to be united, but not assumed. 

Reply Ob). 3. Assumption determines with 
whom the union is made on the part of the 
one assuming, inasmuch as assumption means 
taking unto oneself (ad se sinncrc), whereas 
incarnation and humanation (determine with 
whom the union is made) on the part of the 
thing assumed, which is flesh or human na- 
ture. And thus assumption differs logically 


both from union and from incarnation or 
humanation. 

NINTH ARTICLE 

Whether the Union of the Two Natures in Christ 
Is the Greatest of All Unions? 

We proceed thus to the Ninth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the union 
of the two natures in Christ is not the greatest 
of all unions. For what is united falls short 
of the unity of what is one, since what is 
united is by participation, but one is by es- 
sence. Now in created things there are some 
that are simply one, as is shown especially in 
unity itself, which is the principle of number. 
Therefore the union of which we are speaking 
does not imply the greatest of all unions. 

Ob). 2. Further, the greater the distance 
between things united, the less the union. 
Now, the things united by this union are most 
distant — namely, the Divine and human na- 
tures; for they are infinitely apart. Therefore 
their union is the least of all. 

Ob). 3. Further, from union there results 
one. But from the union of soul and body in 
us there arises what is one in person and 
nature ; whereas from the union of the Divine 
and human nature there results what is one 
in person only. Therefore the union of soul 
and body is greater than that of the Divine 
and human natures; and hence the union of 
which we speak does not imply the greatest 
unity. 

On the contrary, Augustine says (De 
Trin. i. 10) that man is in the Son of God, 
more than the Son in the Father. But the Son 
is in the Father by unity of essence, and man 
is in the Son by the union of the Incarnation. 
Therefore the union of the Incarnation is 
greater than the unity of the Divine Essence, 
which nevertheless is the greatest union ; and 
thus the union of the Incarnation implies the 
greatest unity. 

I answer that, Union implies the joining of 
several in some one thing. Therefore the union 
of the Incarnation may be taken in two ways: 
— first, in regard to the things united; sec- 
ondly, in regard to that in which they are 
united. And in this regard this union has a 
pre-eminence over other unions ; for the unity 
of the Divine Person, in which the two natures 
are united, is the greatest. But it has no pre- 
eminence in regard to the things united. 

Reply Ob). 1. The unity of the Divine 
Person is greater than numerical unity, which 
is the principle of number. For the unity of 
a Divine Person is an uncreated and self- 
subsisting unity, not received into another by 
participation. Also, it is complete in itself, 
having in itself whatever pertains to the nature 
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of unity; and therefore it is not compatible 
with the nature of a part, as in numerical 
unity, which is a part of number, and which 
is shared in by the things numbered. And 
hence in this respect the union of the Incar- 
nation is higher than numerical unity by rea- 
son of the unity of the Divine Person, and not 
by reason of the human nature, which is not 
the unity of the Divine Person, but is united 
to it. 

Reply Obj. 2. This reason regards the 
things united, and not the Person in Whom 
ihe union takes place. 

Reply Obj. 3. The unity of the Divine 
Person is greater than the unity of person 
and nature in us ; and hence the union of the 
Incarnation is greater than the union of soul 
and body in us. 

And because what is urged in the argument 
on the contrary rests upon what is untrue — 
namely, that the union of the Incarnation is 
greater than the unity of the Divine Persons 
in Essence — we must say to the authority of 
Augustine that the human nature is not more 
in the Son of God than the Son of God in the 
Father, but much less. But the man in some 
respects is more in the Son than the Son in 
the Father — namely, inasmuch as the same 
suppositum is signified when I say man, mean- 
ing Christ, and when I say Son of God; 
whereas it is not the same suppositum of 
Fatier and Son, 

TENTH ARTICLE 

Whether the Union of the Incarnation 
Took Place by Groce? 

We proceed thus to the Tenth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the union 
of the Incarnation did not take place by grace. 
For grace is an accident, as was shown above 
(I-II, Q. 110, A. 2). But the union of the 
human nature to the Divine did not take place 
accidentally, as was shown above (.A. 6). 
Therefore it seems that the union of the In- 
carnation did not take place by grace. 

Ob). 2. Further, the subject of grace is the 
soul. But it is written (Col. ii. 9): In Christ 
(Vulg., — Him) dwelleth all the fulness of the 
Godhead corporeally. Therefore it seems that 
this union did not take place by grace. 

Obj. 3. Further, every saint is united to 
God by grace. If, therefore, the union of the 
Incarnation was by grace, it would seem that 
Christ is said to be God no more than other 
holy men. 

On the contrary, Augustine says (De 
Freed. Sanct. xv) : By the same grace every 
man is made a Christian, from the beginning 
of his faith, as this man from His beginning 


was made Christ. But this man became Christ 
by union with the Divine Nature. Therefore 
this union was by grace. 

I anstver that. As was said above (I-II, 
Q. 110, A. 1), grace is taken in two ways; — 
first, as the will of God gratuitously bestowing 
something; secondly, as the free gift of God. 
Now human nature stands in need of the gra- 
tuitous will of God in order to be lifted up to 
God, since this is above its natural capability, 
hloreover, human nature is lifted up to God 
in two ways: first, by operation, as the saints 
know and love God ; secondly, by personal 
being, and this mode belongs exclusively to 
Christ, in Whom human nature is assumed so 
as to be in the Person of the Son of God. But 
it is plain that for the perfection of operation 
the power needs to be perfected by a habit, 
whereas that a nature has being in its own 
suppositum does not take place by means of a 
habit. 

And hence we must say that if grace be 
understood as the will of God gratuitously 
doing something or reputing anything as well- 
pleasing or acceptable to Him, the union of 
the Incarnation took place by grace, even as 
the union of the saints with God by knowledge 
and love. But if grace be taken as the free 
gift of God, then the fact that the human 
nature is united to the Divine Person may be 
called a grace, inasmuch as it took place with- 
out being preceded by any merits — but not as 
though there were an habitual grace, by means 
of which the union took place. 

Reply Obj. 1. The grace which is an acci- 
dent is a certain likeness of the Divinity par- 
ticipated by man. But by the Incarnation 
human nature is not said to have participated 
a likeness of the Divine nature, but is said 
to be united to the Divine Nature itself in 
the Person of the Son. Now the thing itself 
is greater than a participated likeness of it. 

Reply Obj. 2. Habitual grace is only in the 
soul; but the grace, i.e. the free gift of God, 
of being united to the Divine Person belongs 
to the whole human nature, which is composed 
of soul and body. And hence it is said that 
the fulness of the Godhead dwelt corporeally 
in Christ because the Divine Nature is united 
not merely to the soul, but to the body also. 
Although it may also be said that it dwelt in 
Christ corporeally, i.e. not as in a shadow, 
as it dwelt in the sacraments of the old law, 
of which it is said in the same place (verse 17) 
that they are the shadow of things to come, 
btit the body is Christ (Vulg., — Christ’s), in- 
asmuch as the body is opposed to the shadow. 
And some say that the Godhead is said to have 
dwelt in Christ corporeally, i e. in three ways, 
just as a body has three dimensions: first, by 
essence, presence, and power, as in other crea- 
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tures ; secondly, by sanctifying grace, as in 
the saints ; thirdly, by personal union, which 
is proper to Christ. 

Hence the reply to the third is manifest, viz. 
because the union of the Incarnation did not 
take place by habitual grace alone, but in 
subsistence or person. 

ELEVENTH ARTICLE 

Whether Any Merits Preceded the Union 
of the Incarnation? 

We proceed thus to the Eleventh Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the union 
of the Incarnation followed upon certain 
merits, because upon Ps. xxxii. 22, Let Thy 
mercy, O Lord, be upon us, as, etc., a gloss 
says: Here the prophet’s desire for the Incar- 
nation and its merited fulfilment are hinted 
at. Therefore the Incarnation falls under 
merit. 

Obj. 2. Further, whoever merits anything 
merits that without which it cannot be. But 
the ancient Fathers merited eternal life, to 
which they were able to attain only by the 
Incarnation; for Gregory says (Moral, xiii) : 
Those who came into this world before Christ’s 
coming, whatsoever eminency of righteousness 
they may have had, could not, on being di- 
vested of the body, at once be admitted into 
the bosom of the heavenly country, seeing that 
He had not as yet come Who, by His own 
descending, should place the souls of the right- 
eous in their everlasting seat. Therefore it 
would seem that they merited the Incarna- 
tion. 

Obj. 3. Further, of the Blessed Virgin it is 
sung that she merited to bear the Lord of all,* 
and this took place through the Incarnation. 
Therefore the Incarnation falls under merit. 

On the contrary, Augustine says (De 
Freed. Sanct. xv) : Whoever can find merits 
preceding the singular generation of our Head, 
may also find merits preceding the repeated 
regeneration of us His members. But no mer- 
its preceded our regeneration, according to 
Titus iii. 5 : Not by the works of justice which 
•we have done, but according to His mercy He 
saved us, by the laver of regeneration. There- 
fore no merits preceded the generation of 
Christ. 

I answer that. With regard to Christ Him- 
self, it is clear from the above (A. 10) that no 
merits of His could have preceded the union. 
For we do not hold that He was first of all a 
mere man, and that afterwards by the merits 
of a good life it was granted Him to become 
the Son of God, as Photinus held ; but we hold 
that from the beginning of His conception this 


man was truly the Son of God, seeing that He 
had no other hypostasis but that of the Son 
of God, according to Luke i. 35: The Holy 
which shall be born of thee shall be called the 
Son of God. And hence every operation of 
this man followed the union. Therefore no 
operation of His could have been meritorious 
of the union. 

Neither could the needs of any other man 
whatsoever have merited this union con- 
dignly: — -first, because the meritorious works 
of man are properly ordained to beatitude, 
which is the reward of virtue, and consists 
in the full enjoyment of God. Whereas the 
union of the Incarnation, inasmuch as it is 
in the personal being, transcends the union 
of the lieatified mind with God, which is by 
the act of the soul in fruition; and therefore 
it cannot fall under merit. Secondly, because 
grace cannot fall under merit, for the prin- 
ciple of merit does not fall under merit; and 
therefore neither does grace, for it is the prin- 
ciple of merit. Hence, still less does the In- 
carnation fall under merit, since it is the 
principle of grace, according to John i. 17: 
Grace and truth came by Jesus Christ. Thirdly, 
because the Incarnation is for the reformation 
of the entire human nature, and therefore it 
does not fall under the merit of any individual 
man, since the goodness of a mere man cannot 
be the cause of the good of the entire nature. 
Yet the holy Fathers merited the Incarnation 
congruously by desiring and beseeching ; for it 
was becoming that God should harken to those 
who obeyed Him. 

And thereby the reply to the First Objection 
is manifest. 

Reply Obj. 2. It is false that under merit 
falls everything without which there can be 
no reward. For there is something pre-required 
not merely for reward, but also for merit, 
as the Divine goodness and grace and the very 
nature of man. And again, the mystery of the 
Incarnation is the principle of merit, because 
of His fulness we all have received (Jo. i. 16). 

Reply Obj. 3. The Blessed Virgin is said 
to have merited to bear the Lord of all; not 
that she merited His Incarnation, but because 
by the grace bestowed upon her she merited 
that grade of purity and holiness, which fitted 
her to be the IMother of God. 

TWELFTH ARTICLE 

Whether the Grace of Union Was Natural 
to the Man Christ? 

We proceed thus to the Twelfth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the grace 
of union was not natural to the man Christ. 


Little Office of B.V.M., Dominican Rite, Ant. at Bcncdictiis. 
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For the union of the Incarnation did not take 
place in the nature, but in the Person, as was 
said above (A. 2). Now a thing is denomi- 
nated from its terminus. Therefore this grace 
ought rather to be called personal than natural. 

Ob]. 2. Further, grace is divided against 
nature, even as gratuitous things, which are 
from God, are distinguished from natural 
things, which are from an intrinsic principle. 
But if things are divided in opposition to one 
another, one is not denominated by the other. 
Therefore the grace of Christ was not natural 
to Him. 

Obj. 3. Further, natural is that which is 
according to nature. But the grace of union 
is not natural to Christ in regard to the Divine 
Nature, otherwise it would belong to the other 
Persons ; nor is it natural to Him according to 
the human nature, otherwise it would belong 
to all men, since they are of the same nature 
as He. Therefore it would seem that the grace 
of union is nowise natural to Christ. 

On the contrary, Augustine says (Enchir. 
xl) : In the assumption of human nature, grace 
itself became somewhat natural to that man, 
so as to leave no room for sin in Him. 

I answer that. According to the Philosopher 
(Metaph. v. 5), nature designates, in one way, 
nativity ; in another, the essence of a thing. 
Hence natural may be taken in two ways: — 
first, for what is only from the essential prin- 
ciples of a thing, as it is natural to fire to 
mount; secondly, we call natural to man what 
he has had from his birth, according to Eph, 
ii. 3; We were by nature children of wrath; 
and Wisd. xii. 10: They were a wicked genera- 
tion, and their malice natural. Therefore the 


grace of Christ, whether of union or habitual, 
cannot be called natural as if caused by the 
principles of the human nature of Christ, al- 
though it may be called natural, as if coming 
to the human nature of Christ by the causality 
of His Divine Nature. But these two kinds 
of grace are said to be natural to Christ, inas- 
much as He had them from His nativity, since 
from the beginning of His conception the 
human nature was united to the Divine Per- 
son, and His soul was filled with the gift of 
grace. 

Reply Obj. 1. Although the union did not 
take place in the nature, yet it was caused by 
the power of the Divine Nature, which is truly 
the nature of Christ, and it, moreover, be- 
longed to Christ from the beginning of His 
nativity. 

Reply Obj. 2. 7'he union is not said to be 
grace and natural in the same respect ; for it 
is called grace inasmuch as it is not from 
merit; and it is said to be natural inasmuch 
as by the power of the Divine Nature it was 
in the humanity of Christ from His nativity. 

Reply Obj. 3. The grace of union is not 
natural to Christ according to His human 
nature, as if it were caused by the principles 
of the human nature, and hence it need not 
belong to all men. Nevertheless, it is natural 
to Him in regard to the human nature on ac- 
count of the property of His birth, seeing that 
He w^as conceived by the Holy Ghost, so that 
He might be the natural Son of God and of 
man. But it is natural to Him in regard to 
the Divine Nature, inasmuch as the Divine 
Nature is the active principle of this grace; 
and this belongs to the whole Trinity — to wit, 
to be the active principle of this grace. 


QUESTION 3 

Of the Mode of Union on the Port of the Person Assuming 

(In Eight Articles) 


We must now consider the union on the part 
of the Person assuming, and under this head 
there are eight points of inquiry : ( 1 ) Whether 
to assume is befitting to a Divine Person? 
(2) Whether it is befitting to the Divine Na- 
ture? (3) Whether the nature abstracted 
from the personality can assume? (4) Whether 
one Person can assume without another? 

(5) Whether each Person can assume? 

(6) Whether several Persons can assume one 
individual nature? (7) Whether one Person can 
assume two individual natures? (8) Whether 
it was more fitting for the Person of the Son 
of God to assume human nature than for 
another Divine Person ? 


FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether It Is Befitting for a Divine Person to Assume? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — ■ 

Objection 1. It would seem that it is not 
befitting to a Divine Person to assume a 
created nature. For a Divine Person signifies 
something most perfect. Now no addition can 
be made to what is perfect. Therefore, since 
to assume is to take to oneself, and conse- 
quently what is assumed is added to the one 
who assumes, it does not seem to be befitting 
to a Divine Person to assume a created nature. 

Obj. 2. Further, that to which anything is 
assumed is communicated in some degree to 
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what is assumed to it, just as dignity is com- 
municated to whosoever is assumed to a dig- 
nity. But it is of the nature of a person to be 
incommunicable, as was said above (I, Q. 29, 
A. 1). Therefore it is not befitting to a Divine 
Person to assume, i e. to take to Himself. 

Ob). 3. Further, person is constituted by 
nature. But it is repugnant that the thing 
constituted should assume the constituent, 
since the effect does not act on its cause. Hence 
it is not befitting to a Person to assume a 
nature. 

On the contrary, Augustine* says (DeFide 
ad Petrum, ii) ; This God, i.c. the Only-Begot- 
ten One, took the form, i.e. the nature, of a 
servant to His own Person. But the Only- 
Begotten God is a Person. Therefore it is 
befitting to a Person to take, i.e. to assume a 
nature. 

1 answer that, In the word assumption are 
implied two things, viz. the principle and the 
term of the act, for to assume is to take some- 
thing to oneself. Now of this assumption a 
Person is both the principle and the term. 
The principle — because it properly belongs to 
a person to act, and this assuming of flesh took 
place by the Divine action. Likewise a Per- 
son is the term of this assumption, because, 
as was said above (Q. If, AA. 1 and 2), the 
union took place in the Person, and not in the 
nature. Hence it is plain that to assume a 
nature is most properly befitting to a Person. 

Reply Ob). 1. Since the Divine Person is 
infinite, no addition can be made to it. Hence 
Cyril saysf: We do not conceive the mode of 
conjunction to be according to addition; just 
as in the union of man with God, nothing is 
added to God by the grace of adoption, but 
what is Divine is united to man; hence, not 
God but man is perfected. 

Reply Obj. 2. A Divine Person is said to 
be incommunicable inasmuch as It cannot be 
predicated of several supposita, but nothing 
prevents several things being predicated of 
the Person. Hence it is not contrary to the 
nature of person to be communicated so as to 
subsist in several natures, for even in a cre- 
ated person several natures may concur acci- 
dentally, as in the person of one man we find 
quantity and quality. But this is proper to a 
Divine Person, on account of its infinity, that 
there should be a concourse of natures in it, 
not accidentally, but in subsistence. 

Reply Ob). 3. As was said above (Q. 2, 
A. 1), the human nature constitutes a Divine 
Person, not simply, but forasmuch as the Per- 
son is denominated from such a nature. For 
human nature does not make the Son of Man 
to be simply, since He was from eternity, but 
only to be man. It is by the Divine Nature 
* Fulgentius. t Council of Ephesus, Part I, ch. 26. 
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that a Divine Person is constituted simply. 
Hence the Divine Person is not said to assume 
the Divine Nature, but to assume the human 
nature. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether It Is Befitting to the Divine Nature 
to Assume? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that it is not 
befitting to the Divine Nature to assume. Be- 
cause, as was said above (A. 1), to assume is 
to take to oneself. But the Divine Nature 
did not take to Itself human nature, for the 
union did not take place in the nature, as was 
said above (Q. 2, AA. 1 and 3). Hence it is not 
befitting to the Divine Nature to assume 
human nature. 

Obj. 2. Further, the Divine Nature is com- 
mon to the three Persons. If, therefore, it is 
befitting to the Divine Nature to assume, it 
consequently is befitting to the three Persons ; 
and thus the Father assumed human nature 
even as the Son, which is erroneous. 

Obj. 3. P'urther, to assume is to act. But 
to act befits a person, not a nature, which is 
rather taken to be the principle by which the 
agent acts. Therefore to assume is not befit- 
ting to the nature. 

On the contrary, Augustine* says (DeFide 
ad Petrum, ii) : That nature which remains 
eternally begotten of the Father (i.e. which 
is received from the Father by eternal gen- 
eration) took our nature free of sin from His 
M other. 

I answer that, As was said above (A. 1), 
in the word assumption two things are signi- 
fied — to wit, the principle and the term of the 
action. Now to be the principle of the assump- 
tion belongs to the Divine Nature in itself, 
because the assumption took place by Its 
power ; but to be the term of the assumption 
does not belong to the Divine Nature in itself, 
but by reason of the Person in Whom It is 
considered to be. Hence a Person is primarily 
and more properly said to assume, but it may 
be said secondarily that the Nature assumed 
a nature to Its Person. And after the same 
manner the Nature is also said to be incar- 
nate, not that it is changed to flesh, but that 
it assumed the nature of flesh. Hence Dama- 
scene says ( Dc Fide Orthod. iii. 6) : Following 
the blessed Athanasius and Cyril we say that 
the Nature of God is incarnate. 

Reply Obj. 1. Oneself is reciprocal, and 
points to the same suppositum. But the Di- 
vine Nature is not a distinct suppositum from 
the Person of the Word. Hence, inasmuch as 
the Divine Nature took human nature to the 
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Person of the Word, It is said to take it to 
Itself. But although the Father takes human 
nature to the Person of the \\'ord, He did not 
thereby take it to Himself, for the suppositum 
of the Father and the Son is not one; and 
hence it cannot properly be said that the 
Father assumes human nature. 

Reply Obj. 1. What is befitting to the Di- 
vine Xature in Itself is befitting to the three 
Persons, as goodness, wisdom, and the like. 
But to assume belongs to It by reason of the 
Person of the Word, as was said above, and 
hence it is befitting to that Per.son alone. 

Reply Ob'], 3. As in God zvliat is and 
whereby it is are the same, so likewise in Him 
what acts and whereby it arts are the same, 
since everything acts, inasmuch as it is a 
being. Hence the Divine Nature is both that 
whereby God acts, and the very God Who acts. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether the Nature Abstracted from the 
Personality Can Assume? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that if we ab- 
stract the Personality by our mind, the Nature 
cannot assume. For it was said above (A. 1) 
that it belongs to the Nature to assume by 
reason of the Person. But what belongs to 
one by reason of another cannot belong to it 
if the other is removed ; as a body, which is 
visible by rea.son of color, without color cannot 
be seen. Hence if the Personality be mentally 
abstracted, the Nature cannot assume. 

Obj. 2. Further, assumption implies the 
term of union, as was said above (A. 1). But 
the union cannot take place in the nature, but 
only in the Person. Therefore, if the Person- 
ality be abstracted, the Divine Nature cannot 
assume. 

Obj. 3. Further, it has been said above 
(I, Q. 40, A. 3) that in the Godhead if the 
Personality is abstracted, nothing remains. 
But the one who assumes is something. There- 
fore, if the Personality is abstracted, the Di- 
vine Nature cannot assume. 

On the contrary. In the Godhead Person- 
ality signifies a personal property ; and this is 
threefold, viz. Paternity, Filiation and Froces- 
bion, as was said above (I, Q. 30, A. 2). 
Now if we mentally abstract these, there still 
remains the omnipotence of God, by which 
the Incarnation was wrought, as the angel 
says (Luke i. 37): Ko word shall be impos- 
sible with God. Therefore it seems that if 
the Personality be removed, the Divine Na- 
ture can still assume. 

I answer that, The intellect stands in two 
ways towards God. First, to know God as He 
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is, and in this manner it Is impossible for the 
intellect to circumscribe something in God 
and leave the rest, for all that is in God is 
one, except the distinction of Persons ; and as 
regards these, if one is removed the other is 
taken away, since they are distinguished by 
relations only which must he together at the 
same time. Secondly, the intellect stands to- 
wards God, not indeed as knowing God as He 
is, blit in its own way, i.e. understanding mani- 
foldly and separately what in God is one ; 
and in Ihi;,. way oiir intellect can understand 
the Divine goodness and wisdom, and the like, 
which are called es.sential attributes, without 
understanding Paternity or Filiation, which 
are called Personalities. And hence if we ab- 
stract Personality by our intellect, we may 
still understand the Nature assuming. 

Reply Obj. 1. Because in God lahat is, and 
whereby it is, are one, if any one of the things 
which are attributed to God in the abstract is 
considered in itself, abstracted from all else, 
it will still be something subsisting, and con- 
sequently a Person, since it is an intellectual 
nature. Hence just as we now say three Per- 
sons, on account of holding three personal 
properties, so likewise if we mentally exclude 
the personal properties there will still remain 
in our thought the Divine Nature as subsist- 
ing and as a Person. And in this way It may 
be understood to assume human nature by 
reason of Its subsistence or Personality. 

Reply Obj. 2. Even if the personal proper- 
ties of the three Persons are abstracted by 
our mind, nevertheless there will remain in 
our thoughts the one Personality of God, as 
the Jews consider. And the assumption can 
be terminated in It, as we now say it is ter- 
minated in the Person of the Word. 

Reply Obj. 3. If we mentally abstract the 
Personality, it is said that nothing remains 
by way of resolution, i.e. as if the subject 
of the relation and the relation itself were 
distinct because all we can think of in God is 
considered as a subsisting suppositum. How- 
ever, some of the things predicated of God 
can be understood without others, not by way 
of resolution, hut by the way mentioned above. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether One Person Without Another 
Con Assume a Created Nature? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that one Per- 
son cannot assume a created nature without 
another assuming it. For the works of the 
Trinity are inseparable, as Augustine says 
(Enchir. xxxviii). But as the three Persons 
have one essence, so likewise They have one 
operation. Now to assume is an operation. 
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Therefore it cannot belong to one without 
belonging to another. 

Ob’], 2. Further, as we say the Person of 
the Son became incarnate, so also did the Na- 
ture ; for the whole Divine Nature became 
incarnate in one of Its hypostases, as Dama- 
scene says (De Fide Orthod. iii. 6). But the 
Nature is common to the three Persons. There- 
fore the assumption is. 

Ob']. 3. Further, as the human nature in 
Christ is assumed by God, so likewise are men 
assumed by Him through grace, according to 
Rom. xiv. 3 ; God hath taken him to Him. 
But this assumption pertains to all the Per- 
sons ; therefore the first also. 

On the contrary, Dionysius says (Div. 
Nom. ii) that the mystery of the Incarnation 
pertains to discrete theology, i.e. according to 
which something distinct is said of the Divine 
Persons. 

7 answer that. As was said above (A. 1), 
assumption implies two things, viz. the act of 
assuming and the term of assumption. Now 
the act of assumption proceeds from the Di- 
vine power, which is common to the three 
Persons, but the term of the assumption is a 
Person, as stated above (A. 2). Hence what 
has to do with action in the assumption is 
common to the three Persons ; but what per- 
tains to the nature of term belongs to one 
Person in such a manner as not to belong to 
another ; for the three Persons caused the 
human nature to be united to the one Person 
of the Son. 

Reply Ob'). 1. This reason regards the 
operation, and the conclusion would follow if 
it implied this operation only, without the 
term, which is a Person. 

Reply Ob'). 2. The Nature is said to be 
incarnate, and to assume by reason of the 
Person in Whom the union is terminated, as 
stated above (AA. 1 and 2), and not as it is 
common to the three Persons. Now the whole 
Divine Nature is said to be incarnate; not 
that It is incarnate in all the Persons, but 
inasmuch as nothing is wanting to the perfec- 
tion of the Divine Nature of the Person incar- 
nate, as Damascene explains there. 

Reply Ob'). 3. The assumption which takes 
place by the grace of adoption is terminated 
in a certain participation of the Divine Na- 
ture, by an assimilation to Its goodness, ac- 
cording to 2 Pet. i. 4 : That you may be made 
partakers of the Divine Nature; and hence 
this assumption is common to the three Per- 
sons, in regard to the principle and the term. 
But the assumption which is by the grace of 
union is common on the part of the principle, 
but not on the part of the term, as was said 
above. 


FIFTH ARTICLE 

Whether Each of the Divine Persons Could Have 
Assumed Human Nature? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that no other 
Divine Person could have assumed human 
nature except the Person of the Son. For by 
this assumption it has been brought about 
that God is the Son of IMan. But it was not 
becoming that either the Father or the Holy 
Ghost should be said to be a Son ; for this 
w'ould tend to the confusion of the Divine 
Persons. Therefore the Father and Holy Ghost 
could not have assumed flesh. 

Ob'). 2. Further, by the Divine Incarnation 
men have come into possession of the adoption 
of sons, according to Rom. viii. IS; For you 
have not received the spirit of bondage again 
in fear, but the spirit of adoption of sons. But 
sonship by adoption is a participated likeness 
of natural sonship which does not belong to 
the Father nor the Holy Ghost; hence it is 
said (Rom. viii. 29) : For whom He foreknew 
He also predestinated to be made conformable 
to the image of His Son. Therefore it seems 
that no other Person except the Person of the 
Son could have become incarnate. 

Ob). 3. Further, the Son is said to be sent 
and to be begotten by the temporal nativity, 
inasmuch as He became incarnate. But it 
does not belong to the Father to be sent, for 
He is innascible, as was said above (I, Q. 32, 
A. 3 ; Q. 43, A. 4). Therefore at least the 
Person of the Father cannot become incarnate. 

On the contrary, Whatever the Son can 
do, so can the Father and the Holy Ghost, 
otherwise the power of the three Persons would 
not be one. But the Son was able to become 
incarnate. Therefore the Father and the Holy 
Ghost were able to become incarnate. 

I answer that. As was said above {AA. 1, 
2, 4), assumption implies two things, viz. the 
act of the one assuming and the term of the 
assumption. Now the principle of the act is 
the Divine power, and the term is a Person. 
But the Divine power is indifferently and com- 
monly in all the Persons. IMoreover, the na- 
ture of PersonaliW is common to all the Per- 
sons, although the personal properties are 
different. Now whenever a power regards 
several things indifferently, it can terminate 
its action in anj- of them indifferently, as is 
plain in rational powers, which regard oppo- 
sites, and can do either of them. Therefore 
the Divine power could have united human 
nature to the Person of the Father or of the 
Holy Ghost, as It united it to the Person of 
the Son. And hence we must say that the 
Father or the Holy Ghost could have assumed 
flesh even as the Son. 
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Reply Obj. 1. The temporal sonship, 
whereby Christ is said to be the Son of IMan, 
does not constitute His Person, as does the 
eternal Sonship ; but is something following 
upon the temporal nativity. Hence, if the 
name of son were transferred to the Father 
or the Holy Ghost in this manner, there would 
be no confusion of the Divine Persons. 

Reply Obj. 2. Adoptive sonship is a cer- 
tain participation of natural sonship ; but it 
takes place in us, by appropriation, by the 
Father. Who is the principle of natural son- 
ship, and by the gift of the Holy Ghost, Who 
is the love of ihe Father and Son, according 
to Gal. iv. 6: God hath scut the Spirit of His 
Son into your hearts crying, Abba, Father. 
.\nd therefore, even as by the Incarnation of 
the Son we receive adoptive sonship in the like- 
ness of Flis natural sonship, so likewise, had 
the Father become incarnate, we should have 
received adoptive sonship from Him, as from 
the principle of the natural sonship, and from 
the Holy Ghost as from the common bond of 
Father and Son. 

Reply Obj. 3. It belongs to the Father to 
be innascible as to eternal birth, and the tem- 
poral birth would not destroy this. But the 
Son of God is said to be sent in regard to the 
Incarnation, inasmuch as He is from another, 
without which the Incarnation would not suf- 
fice for the nature of mission. 

SIXTH ARTICLE 

Whether Several Divine Persons Can Assume 
One and the Same Individual Nature? 

We proceed thus to the Sixth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that two Di- 
vine Persons cannot assume one and the same 
individual nature. For, this being granted, 
there would either be several men or one. 
But not several, for just as one Divine Nature 
in several Persons does not make several gods, 
so one human nature in several persons does 
not make several men. Nor would there be 
only one man, for one man is this man, which 
signifies one person ; and hence the distinction 
of three Divine Persons would be destroyed, 
which cannot be allowed. Therefore neither 
two nor three Persons can take one human 
nature. 

Obj. 2. Further, the assumption is termi- 
nated in the unity of Person, as has been said 
above (A. 2). But the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost are not one Person. Therefore the three 
Persons cannot assume one human nature. 

Obj. 3. Further, Damascene says (De Fide 
Orthod. hi. 3, 4), and Augustine (De Trin. i. 
11, 12, 13;, that from the Incarnation of God 
the Son it follows that whatever is said of the 


Son of God is said of the Son of jVIan, and 
conversely. Hence, if three Persons were to 
assume one human nature, it would follow 
that whatever is said of each of the three 
Persons would be said of the man ; and con- 
versely, what was said of the man could be 
said of each of the three Persons. Therefore 
what is proper to the Father, viz. to beget the 
Son, would be said of the man, and conse- 
quently would be said of the Son of God ; and 
this could not be. Therefore it is impossible 
that the three Persons should assume one 
human nature. 

On the contrary, The Incarnate Person 
subsists in two natures. But the three Persons 
can subsist in one Divine Nature. Therefore 
they can also subsist in one human nature in 
such a way that tire human nature be assumed 
by the three Persons. 

I answer that, .‘\s was said above (Q. 2, 
A. S,ad 1), by the union of the soul and body 
in Christ neither a new person is made nor 
a new hypostasis, but one human nature is 
assumed to the Divine Person or hypostasis, 
which, indeed, does not take place by the 
power of the human nature, but by the power 
of the Divine Person. Now such is the char- 
acteristic of the Divine Persons that one does 
not exclude another from communicating in 
the same nature, but only in the same Person. 
Hence, since in the mystery of the Incarna- 
tion the whole reason of the deed is the power 
of the doer, as Augustine says (E,p. ad Volu- 
sianuin, cxxxvii), we must judge of it in re- 
gard to the quality of the Divine Person as- 
suming, and not according to the quality of 
the human nature assumed. Therefore it is 
not impossible that two or three Divine Per- 
sons should assume one human nature, but it 
would be impossible for them to assume one 
human hypostasis or person ; thus Anselm says 
in the book De Concep. Virg. (Cur Dciis Homo 
ii. 9), that several Persons cannot assume one 
and the same man to unity of Person. 

Reply Obj. 1. In the hypothesis that three 
Persons assume one human nature, it would 
be true to say that the three Persons were one 
man, because of the one human nature. For 
just as it is now true to say the three Persons 
are one God on account of the one Divine 
Nature, so it would be true to say they are 
one man on account of the one human nature. 
Nor would one imply unity of person, but 
unity in human nature ; for it could not be 
argued that because the three Persons were 
one man they were one simply. For nothing 
hinders our saying that men, who are many 
simply, are in some respect one, e.g. one 
people, and as Augustine says (Dc Trin. vi. 
3): The Spirit of God and the spirit of man 
are by nature different, but by inherence one 
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spirit results, according to 1 Cor. vi. 17: He 
who is joined to the Lord is one spirit. 

Reply Obj. 2. In this supposition the human 
nature would be assumed to the unity, not 
indeed of one Person, but to the unity of each 
Person, so that even as the Divine Nature has 
a natural unity with each Person, so also the 
human nature would have a unity with each 
Person by assumption. 

Reply Obj. 3. In the mystery of the Incar- 
nation, there results a communication of the 
properties belonging to the nature, because 
whatever belongs to the nature can be predi- 
cated of the Person subsisting in that nature, 
no matter to which of the natures it may 
apply. Hence in this hypothesis, of the Person 
of the Father may be predicated what belongs 
to the human nature and what belongs to the 
Divine; and likewise of the Person of the 
Son and of the Holy Ghost. But what belongs 
to the Person of the Father by reason of His 
own Person could not be attributed to the 
Person of the Son or Holy Ghost on account 
of the distinction of Persons which would still 
remain. Therefore it might be said that as 
the Father was unbegotten, so the man was 
unbegotten, inasmuch as man stood for the 
Person of the Father. But if one were to go 
on to say, The man is unbegotten ; the Son is 
man; therejore the Son is unbegotten, it would 
be the fallacy of figure of speech or of acci- 
dent; even as we now say God is unbegotten, 
because the Father is unbegotten, yet we can- 
not conclude that the Son is unbegotten, al- 
though He is God. 

SEVENTH ARTICLE 

Whether One Divine Person Con Assume 
Two Human Natures? 

We proceed thus to the Seventh Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that one Divine 
Person cannot assume two human natures. For 
the nature assumed in the mystery of the 
Incarnation has no other suppositum than the 
suppositum of the Divine Person, as is plain 
from what has been stated above (Q. 2, A.A. 3 
and 6). Therefore, if we suppose one Person 
to assume two human natures, there would 
be one suppositum of t-wo natures of the same 
species ; which would seem to imply a con- 
tradiction, for the nature of one species is 
only multiplied by distinct supposita. 

Obj. 2. Further, in this hypothesis it could 
not be said that the Divine Person incarnate 
was one man, seeing that He would not have 
one human nature ; neither could it be said 
that there were several, for several men have 
distinct supposita, whereas in this case there 
would be only one suppositum. Therefore 
the aforesaid hypothesis is impossible. 
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Obj. 3. Further, in the mystery of the 
Incarnation the whole Divine Nature is united 
to the whole nature assumed, i.e. to every part 
of it, for Christ is perject God and perfect 
man, complete God and complete man, as 
Damascene says (De Fide Orthod. iii. 7). But 
two human natures cannot be wholly united 
together, inasmuch as the soul of one would 
be united to the body of the other ; and, again, 
two bodies would be together, which would 
give rise to confusion of natures. Therefore 
it is not possible for one Divine Person to 
assume two human natures. 

On the contrary. Whatever the Father can 
do, that also can the Son do. But after the 
Incarnation the Father can still assume a 
human nature distinct from that which the 
Son has assumed ; for in nothing is the power 
of the Father or the Son lessened by the In- 
carnation of the Son. Therefore it seems that 
after the Incarnation the Son can assume an- 
other human nature distinct from the one He 
has assumed. 

/ answer that. What has power for one 
thing, and no more, has a power limited to 
one. Now the power of a Divine Person is 
infinite, nor can it be limited by any created 
thing. Hence it may not be said that a Divine 
Person so assumed one human nature as to 
be unable to assume another. For it would 
seem to follow from this that the Personality 
of the Divine Nature was so comprehended by 
one human nature as to be unable to assume 
another to its Personality ; and this is impos- 
sible, for the Uncreated cannot be compre- 
hended by any creature. Hence it is plain 
that, whether we consider the Divine Person 
in regard to His power, which is the principle 
of the union, or in regard to His Personality, 
which is the term of the union, it has to be 
said that the Divine Person, over and beyond 
the human nature which He has assumed, 
can assume another distinct human nature. 

Reply Obj. 1. A created nature is com- 
pleted in its essentials by its form, which is 
multiplied according to the division of matter. 
And hence, if the composition of matter and 
form constitutes a new suppositum, the conse- 
quence is that the nature is multiplied by the 
multiplication of supposita. But in the mys- 
tery of the Incarnation the union of form and 
matter, i.e. of soul and body, does not consti- 
tute a new suppositum, as was said above 
(A. 6). Hence there can be a numerical multi- 
tude on the part of the nature, on account of 
the division of matter, without distinction of 
supposita. 

Reply Obj. 2. It might seem possible to 
reply that in such a hypothesis it would fol- 
low that there were two men by reason of the 
two natures, just as, on the contrary, the three 
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Persons would be called one man, on account 
of the one nature assumed, as was said above 
(A. 6, ad 1). But this docs not seem to be 
true ; because we must use words according 
to the purpose of their signification, which is 
in relation to our surroundings. Consequently, 
in order to judge of a word’s signification or 
co-signification, we must consider the things 
which are around us, in which a word derived 
from some form is never used in the plural 
unless there are several supposita. For a man 
who has on two garments is not said to be 
txvo persons clothed, but one clothed with two 
garments; and whoever has two qualities is 
designated in the singular as such by reason 
of the two qualities. Now the assumed nature 
is, as it were, a garment, although this simili- 
tude does not fit at all points, as has been said 
above (Q. 2, A. 6, ad 1). And hence, if the 
Divine Person were to assume two human 
natures, He would be called, on account of 
the unity of suppositum, one man having two 
human natures. Now many men are said to 
be one people, inasmuch as they have some 
one thing in common, and not on account of 
the unity of suppositum. So likewise, if two 
Divine Persons were to assume one singular 
human nature, they would be said to be one 
man, as stated (A. (>,ad 1), not from the unity 
of suppositum, but because they have some 
one thing in common. 

Reply Ob). 3. The Divine and human na- 
tures do not bear the same relation to the one 
Divine Person, but the Divine Nature is re- 
lated first of all thereto, inasmuch as It is one 
with It from eternity ; and afterwards the 
human nature is related to the Divine Person, 
inasmuch as it is assumed by the Divine Per- 
son in time, not indeed that the nature is the 
Person, but that the Person of God subsists 
in human nature. For the Son of God is His 
Godhead, but is not His manhood. And hence, 
in order that the human nature may be as- 
sumed by the Divine Person, the Divine Na- 
ture must be united by a personal union with 
the whole nature assumed, i.e. in all its parts. 
Now in the two natures assumed there would 
be a uniform relation to the Divine Person, 
nor would one assume the other. Hence it 
would not be necessary for one of them to be 
altogether united to the other, i.e. all the parts 
of one with all the parts of the other. 

EIGHTH ARTICLE 

Whether It Was More Fitting That the Person of the 
Son Rather Than Any Other Divine Person 
Should Assume Human Nature? 

We proceed thus to the Eighth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that it was not 
more fitting that the Son of God should be- 
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come incarnate than the Father or the Holy 
Ghost. For by the mystery of the Incarnation 
men are led to the true knowledge of God, 
according to John xviii. 37: For this was I 
born, and for this came 1 into the world, to 
give testimony to the truth. But by the Per- 
son of the Son of God becoming incarnate 
many have been kept back from the true 
knowledge of God, since they referred to the 
very Person of the Son what was said of the 
Son in His human nature, as Arius, who held 
an inequality of Persons, according to what is 
said (Jo. xiv. 28) : The Father is greater than 
I. Now this error would not have arisen if 
the Person of the Father had become incar- 
nate, for no one would have taken the Father 
to be less than the Son. Hence it seems fitting 
that the Person of the Father, rather than the 
Person of the Son, should have become incar- 
nate. 

Obj. 2. Further, the effect of the Incarna- 
tion would seem to be, as it were, a second 
creation of human nature, according to Gal. 
vi. IS: For in Christ Jesus neither circum- 
cision availeth anything, nor uncircumcision, 
but a new creature. But the power of creation 
is appropriated to the Father. Therefore it 
would have been more becoming to the Father 
than to the Son to become incarnate. 

Obj. 3. Further, the Incarnation is ordained 
to the remission of sins, according to Matth. 
i. 21: Thou shall call His name Jesus. For 
He shall save His people frotn their sins. Now 
the remission of sins is attributed to the Holy 
Ghost, according to John xx. 22, 23: Receive 
ye the Holy Ghost. Whose sins you shall for- 
give, they are forgiven them. Therefore it 
became the Person of the Holy Ghost rather 
than the Person of the Son to become incar- 
nate. 

On the contrary. Damascene says (Dc Fide 
Orthod. iii. \ ) ■. In the mystery of the Incarna- 
tion the wisdom atid power of God arc made 
known: the wisdom, for He foimd a most 
suitable discharge for a mo.st heavy debt; the 
power, for He made the conquered conquer. 
But power and wisdom are appropriated to 
the Son, according to 1 Cor. i. 24; Christ, the 
power of God and the wisdom of God. There- 
fore it was fitting that the Person of the Son 
should become incarnate. 

I answer that. It was most fitting that the 
Person of the Son should become incarnate. 
First, on the part of the union ; for such as 
are similar are fittingly united. Now the Per- 
son of the Son, Who is the Word of God, has 
a certain common agreement with all crea- 
tures, because the word of the craftsman, i.e. 
his concept, is an exemplar likeness of what- 
ever is made by him. Hence the Word of 
God, Who is His eternal concept, is the exem- 
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plar likeness of all creatures And therefore 
as creatures are established in their proper 
species, though movably, by the participation 
of this likeness, so by the non-par ticipated 
and personal union of the Word with a crea- 
ture, it was fitting that the creature should 
be restored in order to its eternal and un- 
changeable perfection ; for the craftsman by 
the intelligible form of his art, whereby he 
fashioned his handiwork, restores it when it 
has fallen into ruin. Moreover, He has a 
particular agreement with human nature, since 
the Word is a concept of the eternal Wisdom, 
from Whom all man’s wisdom is derived. And 
hence man is perfected in wisdom (which is 
his proper perfection, as he is rational) by 
participating the Word of God, as the disciple 
is instructed by receiving the word of his 
master. Hence it is said (Ecclus. i. S); The 
Word of God on high is the fountain of wis- 
dom. And hence for the consummate perfec- 
tion of man it was fitting that the very Word 
of God should be personally united to human 
nature. 

Secondly, the reason of this fitness may be 
taken from the end of the union, which is the 
fulfilling of predestination, i.e. of such as are 
preordained to the heavenly inheritance, which 
is bestowed only on sons, according to Rom. 
viii. 17 : // sons, heirs also. Hence it was fit- 
ting that by Him Who is the natural Son, men 
should share this likeness of sonship by adop- 
tion, as the Apostle says in the same chapter 
(viii. 29) : For whom He foreknew, He also 
predestinated to be made conformable to the 
image of His Son. 
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Thirdly, the reason of this fitness may be 
taken from the sin of our first parent, for 
which the Incarnation supplied the remedy. 
For the first man sinned by seeking knowl- 
edge, as is plain from the words of the ser- 
pent, promising to man the knowledge of good 
and evil. Hence it was fitting that by the 
Word of true knowledge man might be led 
back to God, having wandered from God 
through an inordinate thirst for knowledge. 

Reply Ob). 1. There is nothing which 
human malice cannot abuse, since it even 
abuses God’s goodness, according to Rom. ii. 
4: Or despisest thou the riches of His good- 
ness? Hence, even if the Person of the Father 
had become incarnate, men would have been 
capable of finding an occasion of error, as 
though the Son were not able to restore human 
nature. 

Reply Obj. 2. The first creation of things 
was made by the power of God the Father 
through the Word; hence the second creation 
ought to have been brought about through the 
Word, by the power of God the Father, in 
order that restoration should correspond to 
creation according to 2 Cor. v. 19 : For God 
indeed was in Christ reconciling the world to 
Himself. 

Reply Obj. 3. To be the gift of the Father 
and the Son is proper to the Holy Ghost. But 
the remission of sins is caused by the Holy 
Ghost, as by the gift of God. And hence it was 
more fitting to man’s justification that the 
Son should become incarnate, Whose gift the 
Holy Ghost is. 


UNION AND HUMAN NATURE 


QUESTION 4 

Of the Mode of Union on the Port of the Human Nature 

(In Six Articles) 


We must now consider the union on the part 
of what was assumed. About which we must 
consider first what things were assumed by 
the Word of God; secondly, what were co- 
assumed, whether perfections or defects. 

Now the Son of God assumed human nature 
and its parts. Hence a threefold consideration 
arises. First, with regard to the nature ; sec- 
ondly, with regard to its parts ; thirdly, with 
regard to the order of the assumption. 

Under the first head there are six points of 
inquiry: (1) Whether human nature w'as more 
capable of being assumed than any other na- 
ture? (2) Whether He assumed a person? 
(3) Whether He assumed a man? 4) Whether 
it was becoming that He should assume hu- 
man nature abstracted from all individuals? 


(5) Whether it was becoming that He should 
assume human nature in all its individuals? 

(6) Whether it was becoming that He should 
assume human nature in any man begotten 
of the stock of Adam? 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether Humon Nature Was More Assumable by the 
Son of God Than Any Other Nature? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 
Objection 1. It would seem that human 
nature is not more capable of being assumed 
by the Son of God than any other nature. 
For .Augustine says (Ep. ad Volusianum, 
cxxxvii) : In deeds wrought miraculously the 
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whole reason of the deed is the power of the 
doer. Now the power of God Who wrought 
the Incarnation, which is a most miraculous 
work, is not limited to one nature, since the 
power of God is infinite. Therefore human 
nature is not more capable of being assumed 
than any other creature. 

Ob']. 2. Further, likeness is the foundation 
of the fittingness of the Incarnation of the 
Divine Person, as above stated (Q. 3, A. 8). 
But as in rational creatures we find the like- 
ness of image, so in irrational creatures we find 
the image of trace. Therefore the irrational 
creature was as capable of assumption as hu- 
man nature. 

Obf. 3. Further, in the angelic nature we 
find a more perfect likeness than in human 
nature, as Gregory says: (Horn, de Cent. 
Ov'ib.; xxxiv, in Ev.), where he introduces 
Ezech. xxviii. 12 : Thou wast the seal of re- 
semblance. And sin is found in angels, even 
as in man, according to Job iv. 18; And in His 
angels He found wickedness. Therefore the 
angelic nature was as capable of assumption 
as the nature of man. 

Obf. 4. Further, since the highest perfec- 
tion belongs to God, the more like to God a 
thing is, the more perfect it is. But the whole 
universe is more perfect than its parts, amongst 
which is human nature. Therefore the whole 
universe is more capable of being assumed 
than human nature. 

On the contrary, It is said (Prov. viii. 31) 
by the mouth of Begotten Wisdom; My de- 
lights were to be with the children of men; 
and hence there would seem some fitness in 
the union of the Son of God with human 
nature. 

I answer that, A thing is said to be assum- 
able as being capable of being assumed by a 
Divine Person, and this capability cannot be 
taken with reference to the natural passive 
power, which does not extend to what tran- 
scends the natural order, as the personal union 
of a creature with God transcends it. Hence 
it follows that a thing is said to be assumable 
according to some fitness for such a union. 
Now this fitness in human nature may be 
taken from two things, viz. according to its 
dignity, and according to its need. According 
to its dignity, because human nature, as being 
rational and intellectual, was made for attain- 
ing to the Word to some extent by its opera- 
tion, viz, by knowing and loving Him. Ac- 
cording to its need — because it stood in need 
of restoration, having fallen under original 
sin. Now these two things belong to human 
nature alone. For in the irrational creature the 
fitness of dignity is wanting, and in the an- 
gelic nature the aforesaid fitness of need is 
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wanting. Hence it follows that only human 
nature was assumable. 

Reply Ob']. 1. Creatures are said to be 
such with reference to their proper causes, 
not with reference to what belongs to them 
from their first and universal causes ; thus 
we call a disease incurable, not that it cannot 
be cured by God, but that it cannot be cured 
by the proper principles of the subject. There- 
fore a creature is said to be not assumable, 
not as if we withdrew anything from the power 
of God, but in order to show the condition 
of the creature, which has no capability for 
this. 

Reply Obj. 2. The likeness of image is 
found in human nature, forasmuch as it is 
capable of God, viz. by attaining to Him 
through its own operation of knowledge and 
love. But the likeness of trace regards only 
a representation by Divine impression, exist- 
ing in the creature, and does not imply that 
the irrational creature, in which such a like- 
ness is, can attain to God by its own opera- 
tion alone. For what does not come up to 
the less, has no fitness for the greater; as a 
body which is not fitted to be perfected by a 
sensitive soul is much less fitted for an intel- 
lectual soul. Now much greater and more 
perfect is the union with God in personal 
being than the union by operation. And hence 
the irrational creature which falls short of the 
union with God by operation has no fitness to 
be united with Him in personal being. 

Reply Ob'). 3. Some say that angels are 
not assumable, since they are perfect in their 
personality from the beginning of their crea- 
tion, inasmuch as they are not subject to 
generation and corruption ; hence they cannot 
be assumed to the unity of a Divine Person, 
unless their personality be destroyed, and this 
does not befit the incorruptibility of their 
nature nor the goodness of the One assuming, 
to Whom it does not belong to corrupt any 
perfection in the creature assumed. But this 
would not seem totally to disprove the fitness 
of the angelic nature for being assumed. For 
God by producing a new angelic nature could 
join it to Himself in unity of Person, and in 
this way nothing pre-existing would be cor- 
rupted in it. But as was said above, there is 
wanting the fitness of need, because, although 
the angelic nature in some is the subject of 
sin, their sin is irremediable, as stated above 
(I, Q. 64, A. 2). 

Reply Obj. 4. The perfection of the uni- 
verse is not the perfection of one person or 
suppositum, but of something which is one by 
position or order, whereof very many parts 
are not capable of assumption, as was said 
above. Hence it follows that only human 
nature is capable of being assumed. 
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SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether the Son of God Assumed a Person? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the Son 
of God assumed a person. For Damascene 
says (Dc Fide Orthod. iii. 11) that the Son 
of God assumed human nature “in atomo,” 
i.e. in an individual. But an individual in 
rational nature is a person, as is plain from 
Boethius (Dc Duab. Nat.). Therefore the 
Son of God assumed a person. 

Obj. 2. Further, Damascene says ( Dc Fide 
Orthod. iii. 6) that the Son of God assumed 
what He had sown in our nature. But He 
sowed our personality there. Therefore the 
Son of God assumed a person. 

Obj. 3. Further, nothing is absorbed unless 
it exist. But Innocent III'^ says in a Decretal 
that the Person oj God absorbed the person 
of man. Therefore it would seem that the per- 
son of man existed previous to its being as- 
sumed. 


that the Person absorbed the person, inasmuch 
as the Divine Person by His union hindered 
the human nature from having its personality. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whefher the Divine Person Assumed a Man? 

IFe proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the Divine 
Person assumed a man. For it is written (Ps. 
Ixiv. 5) ; Blessed is he whom Thou hast chosen 
and taken to Thee, which a gloss expounds of 
Christ ; and Augustine says ( De Agone Christ. 
xi) : The Son of God assumed a man, and in 
him bore things human. 

Obj. 2. FurtJier, the word man signifies a 
human nature. But the Son of God assumed a 
human nature. Therefore He assumed a man. 

Obj. 3. Further, the Son of God is a man. 
But He is not one of the men He did not 
assume, for with equal reason He would be 
Peter or any other man. Therefore He is the 
man whom He assumed. 


On the contrary, Auguslinei' says (Dc Fide 
ad Petrum, ii) that God assumed the nature, 
not the person, of man. 

I answer that, thing is said to be assumed 
inasmuch as it is taken into another. Hence, 
what is assumed must be presupposed to the 
assumption, as w’hat is moved locally is pre- 
supposed to the motion. Now a person in 
human nature is not presupposed to assump- 
tion ; rather, it is the term of the assumption, 
as was said (Q, 3, 1 and 2) . For if it were 

presupposed, it must either have been cor- 
rupted — in which case it was useless; or it 
remains after the union — and thus there would 
be two persons, one assuming and the other 
assumed, which is false, as was shown above 
(Q. 2, A. 6). Hence it follows that the Son of 
God nowise assumed a human person. 

Reply Obj. 1. The Son of God assumed 
human nature in atomo, i.e. in an individual, 
which is no other than the uncreated supposi- 
tum, the Person of the Son of God. Hence it 
does not follow that a person was assumed. 

Reply Obj. 2. Its proper personality is not 
wanting to the nature assumed through the 
loss of anything pertaining to the perfection 
of the human nature but through the addition 
of something which is above human nature, 
viz. the union with a Divine Person. 

Reply Obj. 3. .Absorption does not here 
imply the destruction of anything pre-existing, 
but the hindering what might otherwise have 
been. For if the human nature had not been 
assumed by a Divine Person, the human na- 
ture would have had its own personality; and 
in this way is it said, although improperly, 


On the contrary. Is the authority of Felix, 
Pope and Martyr, which is quoted by the 
Council of Ephesus: We believe in Our Lord 
Jesus Christ, born of the Virgin Mary, be- 
cause He is the Eternal Son and Word of 
God, and not a man assumed by God, in such 
sort that there is another besides Him. For 
the Son of God did not assume a man, so that 
there be another besides Him. 

I anszver that, .As has been said above 
(A. 2), what is assumed is not the term of the 
assumption, but is presupposed to the assump- 
tion. Now it was said (Q. 3, AA. 1 and 2) that 
the individual to Whom the human nature is 
assumed is none other than the Divine Per- 
son, Who is the term of the assumption. Now 
this word man signifies human nature, as it 
is in a suppositum, because, as Damascene 
says (De Fide Orthod. iii. 4, 11), this word 
God signifies Him Who has human nature. 
And hence it cannot properly be said that the 
Son assumed a man, granted (as it must be, 
in fact) that in Christ there is but one sup- 
positum and one hypostasis. But according 
to such as hold that there are two hypostases 
or two supposita in Christ, it may fittingly 
and properly be said that the Son of God 
assumed a man. Hence the first ooinion quoted 
in HI Sent., D. 6, grants that a man was as- 
sumed. But this opinion is erroneous, as was 
said above (Q. 2, .A. 6). 

Reply Obj. 1. These phrases are not to 
be taken too literally, but are to be loyally 
explained, wherever they are used by holy 
doctors : so as to say that a man was assumed, 
inasmuch as his nature was assumed; and 


* Paschas. Diac., De Spiritu Sancto, ii. i Fulgentius. 
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because the assumption terminated in this, — 
that the Son of God is man. 

Reply Obj. 2. The word man signifies 
human nature in the concrete, inasmuch as 
it is in a suppositum ; and hence, since we 
cannot say a suppositum was assumed, so we 
cannot say a man was assumed. 

Reply Obj. 3. The Son of God is not the 
man w'hom He assumed, but the man whose 
nature He assumed. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether the Son of God Ought to Hove Assumed 

Human Nature Abstracted from All Individuals? 

ITe proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the Son of 
God ought to ha\ e assumed human nature 
abstracted from ali individuals. For the as- 
sumption of human nature took place for the 
common salvation of all men , hence it is said 
of Christ (1 Tim. iv. 10) that He is the Sav- 
iour oj all men, especially oj the jaithjul. But 
nature as it is in individuals withdraws from 
its universality. Therefore the Son of God 
ought to have assumed human nature as it is 
abstracted from all individuals. 

Obj. 2. Further, what is noblest in all 
things ought to be attributed to God. But in 
every genus what is of itself is best. There- 
fore the Son of God ought to have assumed 
self-existing (per sc) man, which, according 
to Platonists, is human nature abstracted 
from its individuals. Therefore the Son of 
God ought to have assumed this. 

Obj. 3. Further, human nature was not 
assumed by the Son of God in the concrete as 
is signified by the word man, as was said 
above (A. 3). Now in this way it signifies 
human nature as it is in individuals, as is 
plain from what has been said (ibid.). There- 
fore the Son of God assumed human nature 
as it is separated from individuals. 

On the contrary, Damascene says (DeFide 
Orthod. iii. 11) : God the Word incarnate did 
not assume a nature which exists in pure 
thought; for this would have been no Incar- 
nation, but a false and fictitious Incarnation. 
But human nature as it is separated or ab- 
stracted from individuals is taken to be a pure 
conception, since it does not exist in itself, as 
Damascene says (ibid.). Therefore the Son 
of God did not assume human nature, as it is 
separated from individuals. 

I answer that. The nature of man or of any 
other sensible thing, beyond the being which 
it has in individuals, may be taken in two 
ways ; — first, as if it had being of itself, away 
from matter, as the Platonists held ; secondly, 
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as existing in an intellect either numan or 
Divine. Now it cannot subsist of itself, as 
the Philosopher proves {Metaph. vii. 26, 27, 
29, 51), because sensible matter belongs to 
the specific nature of sensible things, and is 
placed in its definition, as flesh and bones in 
the definition of man. Hence human nature 
cannot be without sensible matter. Never- 
theless, if human nature were subsistent in 
this way, it would not be fitting that it should 
be assumed b}' the Word of God. First, be- 
cause this assumption is terminated in a Per- 
son, and it is contrary to the nature of a com- 
mon form to be thus individualized in a per- 
son. Secondly, because to a common nature 
can only be attributed common and universal 
operations, according to w'hich man neither 
merits nor demerits, whereas, on the contrary, 
the assumption took place in order that the 
Son of God, having assumed our nature, might 
merit for us. Thirdly, because a nature so 
existing would not be sensible, but intelligible. 
But the Son of God a.'sumed human nature in 
order to show Himself in men’s sight, accord- 
ing to Baruch iii. 38: Afterwards He was seen 
upon earth, and conversed with men. 

Likewise, neither could human nature have 
been assumed by the Son of God, as it is in 
the Divine intellect, since it would be none 
other than the Divine Nature; and, according 
to this, human nature would be in the Son of 
God from eternity. Neither can. we say that 
the Son of God assumed human nature as it 
is in a human intellect, for this would mean 
nothing else but that He is understood to as- 
sume a human nature ; and thus if He did not 
assume it in reality, this would be a false 
understanding; nor would this assumption of 
the human nature be anything but a fictitious 
Incarnation, as Damascene says (loc. cit.). 

Reply Obj. 1. The incarnate Son of God 
is the common Saviour of all, not by a generic 
or specific community, such as is attributed to 
the nature separated from the individuals, 
but by a community of cause, whereby the 
incarnate Son of God is the universal cause of 
human salvation. 

Reply Obj. 2. Self -existing (per se) man 
is not to be found in nature in such a way as 
to be outside the singular, as the Platonists 
held, although some say Plato believed that 
the separate man was only in the Divine in- 
tellect. And hence it was not necessary for it 
to be assumed by the Word, since it had been 
with Him from eternity. 

Reply Obj. 3. Although human nature was 
not assumed in the concrete, as if the supposi- 
tum were presupposed to the assumption, 
nevertheless it is assumed in an individual, 
since it is assumed so as to be in an individual. 
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FIFTH ARTICLE 

Whether the Son of God Ought to Hove Assumed 
Human Nature in All Individuals? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the Son of 
God ought to have assumed human nature in 
all individuals. For what is assumed first and 
by itself is human nature. But what belongs 
essentially to a nature belongs to all who 
exist in the nature. Therefore it was fitting 
that human nature should be assumed by the 
Word of God in all its supposita. 

Obj. 2. Further, the Divine Incarnation 
proceeded from Divine Love ; hence it is writ- 
ten (Jo. iii. 16) : God so loved the world as to 
give His only-begotten Son. But love makes 
us give ourselves to our friends as much as 
we can, and it was possible for the Son of God 
to assume several human natures, as was said 
above (Q. 3, A. 7), and with equal reason all. 
Hence it was fitting for the Son of God to 
assume human nature in all its supposita. 

Obj. 3. Further, a skilful workman com- 
pletes his work in the shortest manner pos- 
sible. But it would have been a shorter way 
if all men had been assumed to the natural 
sonship than for one natural Son to lead many 
to the adoption of sons, as is written Gal. 
iv. S (cj. Heb, ii. 10). Therefore human na- 
ture ought to have been assumed by God in 
all its supposita. 

On the contrary, Damascene says ( De Fide 
Or t hod. iii. 11) that the Son of God did not 
assume human nature as a species, nor did He 
assume all its hypostases. 

1 answer that, It was unfitting for human 
nature to be assumed by the Word in all its 
supposita. First, because the multitude of sup- 
posita of human nature, which are natural to 
it, would have been taken away. For since 
we must not see any other suppositum in the 
assumed nature, except the Person assuming, 
as was said above (.-V. 3), if there was no 
human nature except what was assumed, it 
would follow that there was but one supposi- 
tum of human nature, which is the Person 
assuming. Secondl}^ because this would have 
been derogatory to the dignity of the incar- 
nate Son of God, as He is the First-born of 
many brethren, according to the human na- 
ture, even as He is the First-born of all crea- 
tures according to the Divine, for then all 
men would be of equal dignity. Thirdly, be- 
cause it is fitting that as one Divine supposi- 
tum is incarnate, so He should assume one 
human nature, so that on both sides unity 
might be found. 

Reply Obj. 1. To be assumed belongs to 
the human nature of itself, because it does 
not belong to it by reason of a person, as it 
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belongs to the Divine Nature to assume by 
reason of the Person; not, however, that it 
belongs to it of itself as if belonging to its 
essential principles, or as its natural property 
in which manner it would belong to all its 
supposita. 

Reply Obj. 2. The love of God to men is 
shown not merely in the assumption of human 
nature, but especially in what He suffered in 
human nature for other men, according to 
Rom. v. 8: But God commendeth His charity 
towards us; because when as yet we were sin- 
ners . . . Christ died for us, which would not 
have taken place had He assumed human na- 
ture in all its supposita. 

Reply Obj. 3. In order to shorten the way, 
which every skilful workman does, what can 
be done by one must not be done by many. 
Hence it was most fitting that by one man all 
the rest should be saved. 

SIXTH ARTICLE 

Whether It Was Fitting (or the Son of God to Assume 
Human Nature of the Stock of Adam? 

We proceed thus to the Sixth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that it was not 
fitting for the Son of God to assume human 
nature of the stock of Adam, for the Apostle 
says (Heb. vii. 26) : For it was fitting that we 
should have such a high priest, . . . separated 
from sinners. But He would have been still 
further separated from sinners had He not 
assumed human nature of the stock of Adam, 
a sinner. Hence it seems that He ought not 
to have assumed human nature of the stock of 
Adam. 

Obj. 2. Further, in every genus the prin- 
ciple is nobler than what is from the principle. 
Hence, if He wished to assume human nature, 
He ought to have assumed it in Adam himself. 

Obj. 3. Further, the Gentiles were greater 
sinners than the Jews, as a gloss says on Gal. 
ii. 15: For we by nature are Jews, and not of 
the Gentiles, sinners. Hence, if He wished to 
assume human nature from sinners, He ought 
rather to have assumed it from the Gentiles 
than from the stock of .'\braham, who was just. 

On the contrary, (Luke iii), the genealogy 
of our Lord is traced back to Adam. 

/ answer that, .-\s .\ugustine says (De Trin. 
xiii. 18) : God was able to assume human na- 
ture elsewhere than from the stock of Adam, 
who by his sin had fettered the whole human 
race; yet God judged it better to assume 
human nature from the vanquished race, and 
thus to vanquish the enemy of the human race. 
And this for three reasons : First, because it 
would seem to belong to justice that he who 
sinned should make amends; and hence that 
from the nature which he had corrupted should 
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be assumed that whereby satisfaction was to 
be made for the whole nature. Secondly, it 
pertains to man's greater dignity that the 
conqueror of the devil should spring from the 
stock conquered bj' the devil. Thirdly, because 
God’s power is thereby made more manifest, 
since, from a corrupt and weakened nature. 
He assumed that which was raised to such 
might and glory. 

Reply Obj. 1. Christ ought to be separated 
from sinners as regard.s sin, which He came 
to overthrow, and not as regards nature which 
He came to save, and in which it behooved 
Him in all things to be made like to His 
brethren, as the Apostle says (Heb. ii. 17). 
And in this is His innocence the more won- 
derful, seeing that though assumed from a 
mass tainted by sin, His nature was endowed 
with such purity. 

Reply Ob'], 2. .\s was said above (ad 1) it 
behooved Him Who came to take away sins 
to be separated from sinners as regards sin, 
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to which Adam was subject, whom Christ 
brought out of his sin, as is written Wisd. x. 2. 
For it behooved Him Who came to cleanse all, 
not to need cleansing Himself , just as in every 
genus of motion the first mover is immovable 
as regards that motion, and the first to alter 
is itself unalterable. Hence it was not fitting 
that He should assume human nature in Adam 
himself. 

Reply Obj. 3. Since Christ ought especially 
to be sep.arated from sinners as regards sin, 
and to possess the highest innocence, it was 
fitting that between the first sinner and Christ 
some just men should stand midway, in whom 
certain forecasts of (His) future holiness 
should shine forth. And hence, even in the 
people from whom Christ was to be born. God 
appointed signs of holiness, which began in 
Abraham, who was the first to receive the 
promise of Christ, and circumcision, as a sign 
that the covenant should be kept, as is writ- 
ten Gen. xvii. 11. 


QUESTION 5 

Of the Parts of Human Nature Which Were Assumed 

(In Four Articles) 


We must now consider the assumption of the 
parts of human nature ; and under this head 
there are four points of inquiry; (1) Whether 
the Son of God ought to have assumed a true 
body? (2) Whether He ought to have assumed 
an earthly body, i.e. one of flesh and blood? 
(3) Whether He ought to have assumed a 
soul? (4) Whether He ought to have assumed 
an intellect? 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether the Son of God Ought to Hove As$umed 
a True Body? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 
Objection 1. It would seem that the Son 
of God did not assume a true body. For it 
is written (Phil. ii. 7), that He was made in 
the likeness of men. But what is something 
in truth is not said to be in the likeness 
thereof. Therefore the Son of God did not 
assume a true body, 

Obj. 2. Further, the assumption of a body 
in no way diminishes the dignity of the God- 
head; for Pope Leo says (Serin, de Nativ.) 
that the glorification did not absorb the lesser 
nature, nor did the assumption lessen the 
higher. But it pertains to the dignity of God 
to be altogether separated from bodies. There- 
fore it seems that by the assumption God was 
not united to a body. 

^bj. 3 . Further, signs ought to correspond 


to the realities. But the apparitions of the 
Old Testament which were signs of the mani- 
festation of Christ were not in a real body, 
but by visions in the imagination, as is plain 
from Isa. lx. 1 : / sau' the Lord sitting, etc. 
Hence it would seem that the apparition of 
the Son of God in the world was not in a real 
body, but only in imagination. 

On the contrary, Augustine says (Qg. 
Ixxxiii, qu. 13) : If the body of Christ was a 
phantom, Christ deceived us, and if He de- 
ceived us. He is not the Truth. But Christ is 
the Truth. Therefore His body was not a 
phantom. Hence it is plain that He assumed 
a true body. 

I answer that, As is said (De Eccles. Dogin. 
ii) ; The Son of God was not born in appear- 
ance only, as if He had an imaginary body; 
but His body was real. The proof of this is 
threefold. First, from the essence of human 
nature to which it pertains to have a true 
body. Therefore granted, as already proved 
(Q. 4, A. 1), that it was fitting for the Son 
of God to assume human nature. He must con- 
sequently have assumed a real body. The 
second reason is taken from what was done 
in the mystery of the Incarnation. For if His 
body was not real but imaginary. He neither 
underwent a real death, nor of those things 
which the Evangelists recount of Flim, did 
He do any in very truth, but only in appear- 
ance ; and hence it would also follow that the 
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real salvation of man has not taken place; 
since the effect must be proportionate to the 
cause. The third reason is taken from the 
dignity of the Person assuming, Whom it did 
not become to have anything fictitious in His 
work, since He is the Truth. Hence our Lord 
Himself deigned to refute this error (Luke 
xxiv. 37, 30), when the disciples, trnuhled and 
frighted, supposed that they saw c spirit, and 
not a true body; wherefore He offered Him- 
self to their touch, saying: Handle, and see; 
for a spirit hath not flesli and bones, as you 
see Me to have. 

Reply Ohf. 1. This likeness indicates the 
truth of the human nature in Christ, — ^just as 
all that truly exist in human nature are said 
to be like in species, — and not a mere imagi- 
nary likeness. In proof of this the Apostle 
subjoins (verse 8) that He became obedient 
unto death, even to the death of the cross; 
which would have been impossible, bad it been 
only an imaginary likeness. 

Reply Ob'], 2. By assuming a true body the 
dignity of the Son of God is nowise lessened. 
Hence Augustine"^ says (De Fid. ad Pet. ii) : 
He emptied Himself, taking the form of a serv- 
ant, that He might become a servant ; yet did 
He not lose the fulness of the form of God. For 
the Son of God assumed a true body, not so as 
to become the form of a body, which is repug- 
nant to the Divine simplicity and purity — for 
this would be to assume a body to the unity 
of the nature, which is impossible, as is plain 
from what has been stated above (Q. 2, A. 1) : 
but, the natures remaining distinct, He as- 
sumed a body to the unity of Person. 

Reply Obj. 3. The figure ought to corre- 
spond to the reality as regards the likeness and 
not as regards the truth of the thing. For 
if they w^re alike in all points, it would no 
longer be a likeness but the reality itself, as 
Damascene says (De Fide Orthod. iii. 26). 
Hence it was more fitting that the apparitions 
of the Old Testament should be in appearance 
only, being figures ; and that the apparition 
of the Son of God in the world should be in 
a real body, being the thing prefigured by 
these figures. Hence the Apostle says (Col. 
ii. 17) : Which are a shadow of things to come, 
but the body is Christ’s. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether the Son of God Ought to Hove Assumed 
a Carnal or Earthly Body? 

We proceed thus to the Second .Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that Christ 
had not a carnal or earthly, but a heavenly 
body. For the Apostle says (1 Cor. xv. 47): 
The first man was of the earth, earthy; the 
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second man from heaven, heavenly. But the 
first man, i.e. Adam, was of the earth as re- 
gards his body, as is plain from Gen. i. There- 
fore the second man, i.e. Christ, was of heaven 
as regards the body. 

Obf. 2. Further, it is said (1 Cor. xv. 50) : 
Flesh and blood shall not (Vulg., — cannot) 
possess the kingdom of God. But the kingdom 
of God is in Christ chiefly. Therefore there is 
no flesh or blood in Him, but rather a heav- 
enly body. 

Obj. 3. Further, whatever is best is to be 
attributed to God. But of all bodies a heav- 
enly body is the best. Therefore it behooved 
Christ to assume such a body. 

On the contrary. Our Lord says (Luke 
xxiv. 39) : A spirit hath not flesh and bones, 
as you see Me to have. Now flesh and bones 
are not of the matter of heavenly bodies, but 
are composed of the inferior elements. There- 
fore the body of Christ was not a heavenly, 
but a carnal and earthly body. 

I answer that. By the reasons which proved 
that the body of Christ was not an imaginary 
one, it may also be shown that it was not a 
heavenly body. First, because even as the 
truth of the human nature of Christ would 
not have been maintained had His body been 
an imaginary one, such as Manes supposed, 
so likewise it would not have been maintained 
if we supposed, as did Valentine, that it was 
a heavenly body. For since the form of man 
is a natural thing, it requires determinate mat- 
ter, to wit, flesh and bones, which must be 
placed in the definition of man, as is plain 
from the Philosopher (Metaph. vii. 39). Sec- 
ondly, because this would lessen the truth of 
such things as Christ did in the body. For 
since a heavenly body is impassible and in- 
corruptible, as is proved De Coel. i. 20, if the 
Son of God had assumed a heavenly body. He 
would not have truly hungered or thirsted, nor 
would he have undergone His passion and 
death. Thirdly, this would have detracted 
from God’s truthfulness. For since the Son 
of God showed Himself to men, as if He had 
a carnal and earthly body, the manifestation 
would have been false, had He had a heavenly 
body. Hence (De Eccles. Dogm. ii) it is said: 
The Son of God was born, taking flesh of the 
Virgin’s body, and not bringing it with Him 
from heaven. 

Reply Obj. 1. Christ is said in two ways 
to have come down from heaven. First, as 
regards His Divine Nature ; not indeed that 
the Divine Nature ceased to be in heaven, but 
inasmuch as He began to be here below in a 
new way, viz. by His assumed nature, accord- 
ing to John iii. 13 : No man hath ascended 
into heaven, but He that descended from 
heaven, the Son of Man, Who is in heaven. 
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Secondly, as regards His body, not indeed that 
the very substance of the body of Christ de- 
scended from heaven, but that His body was 
formed by a heavenly power, i.e. by the Holy 
Ghost. Hence Augustine, explaining the pas- 
sage quoted, says (Ad Orosium'^): 1 call 
Christ a heavenly man hrcausc He was not 
conceived of human seed. And Hilary ex- 
pounds it in the same way ( De Trin. x). 

Reply Obj. 2. Flesh and blood are not 
taken here for the substance of flesh and 
blood, but for the corruption of flesh, which 
was not in Christ as far as it was sinful ; but 
as far as it was a punishment ; thus, for a 
time, it was in Christ, that He might carry 
through the work of our redemption. 

Reply Ob}. 3. It pertains to the greatest 
glory of God to have raised a weak and earthly 
body to such sublimity. Hence in the General 
Council of Ephesus (P. II, Act. 1) we read 
the saying of St. Theophilus: Just as the best 
workmen are esteemed not merely for display- 
ing their skill in precious materials, but very 
often because by making use of the poorest 
clay and commonest earth, they show the 
power of their craft ; so the best of all work- 
men, the Word of God, did not come down to 
us by taking a heavenly body of some most 
precious matter, but skewed the greatness of 
His skill in clay. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether the Son of God Assumed a Soul? 

We proceed thus to the Third .Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the Son 
of God did not assume a soul. For John has 
said, teaching the mystery of the Incarnation 
(Jo. i. 14) ; The Word was made flesh — no men- 
tion being made of a soul. Now it is not said 
that the Word was made flesh as if changed 
to flesh, but because He assumed flesh. There- 
fore He seems not to have assumed a soul. 

Obj. 2. Further, a soul is necessary to the 
body, in order to quicken it. But this was 
not necessary for the body of Christ, as it 
would seem, for of the Word of God it is writ- 
ten (Ps. XXXV. 10) ; Lord, with Thee is the 
fountain of life. Therefore it would seem 
altogether superfluous for the soul to be there, 
when the Word was present. But God and 
nature do nothing uselessly, as the Philosopher 
says (De Cccl. i. 32; ii. 56). Therefore the 
Word would seem not to have assumed a soul. 

Ob). 3. Further, by the union of soul and 
body is constituted the common nature, which 
is the human species. But in the Lord Jesus 
Christ we are not to look for a common spe- 
cies, as Damascene says (Dc Fide Orthod. 
hi. 3). Therefore He did not assume a soul. 

Dio/ Qq ixv, qu. 4. work of an fnknown author. 


On the contrary, Augustine says (Dt 
Agonc Christ, xxi) ; Let us not hearken to such 
as say that only a humati body was assumed 
by the Word of God ; and take “the Word ivas 
made flesh” to mean that the man had no soul 
nor any other part of a man, save flesh. 

I answer that, .\s Augustine says ( De Heres. 
60, 55), it was first of all the opinion of Arius 
and then of Apollinaris that the Son of God 
assumed only flesh, without a soul, holding 
that the Word took the place of a soul to the 
body. And consequently it followed that there 
were not two natures in Christ, but only one ; 
for from a soul and body one human nature 
is constituted. But this opinion cannot hold, 
for three reasons. First, because it is counter 
to the authority of Scripture, in which our 
Lord makes mention of His soul, hlatt. xxvi. 
38; My sold is sorrowful even unto death; 
and John x. 18; I have power to lay down My 
soul (animam meant: Douay, — My life). But 
to this Apollinaris replied that in these words 
soul is taken metaphorically, in which way 
mention is made in the Old Testament of the 
soul of God (Isa. i. 14) ; My soul hateth your 
new moons and your solemnities. But, as 
Augustine says (Qq. Ixxxiii, qu. 80), the Evan- 
gelists relate how Jesus wondered, was an- 
gered, sad, and hungry. Now these show that 
He had a true soul, just as that He ate, slept 
and was weary shows that He had a true 
human body: otherwise, if these things are a 
metaphor, because the like are said of God 
in the Old Testament, the trustworthiness of 
the Gospel story is undermined. For it is one 
thing that things were foretold in a figure, 
and another that historical events were re- 
lated in very truth by the Evangelists. Sec- 
ondly, this error lessens the utility of the In- 
carnation, which is man’s liberation. For Au- 
gustinef argues thus (Contra Felician. xiii) ; 
/ f the Son of God in taking flesh passed over 
the soul, either Fie knew its sinlessness, and 
trusted it did not need a remedy ; or He con- 
sidered it unsuitable to Him, and did not be- 
stow on it the boon of redemption ; or He 
reckoned it altogether incurable, and was un- 
able to heal it; or He cast it off as worthless 
and seemingly unfit for any use. Now two of 
these reasons imply a blasphemy against God. 
For how shall we call Him omnipotent , if He 
is unable to heal what is beyond hope? or God 
of all, if He has not made our soul. .And as 
regards the other two reasons, in one the cause 
of the sold is ignored, and in the other no 
place is given to merit. Is He to be considered 
to understand the cause of the sold. Who seeks 
to separate it from the sin of wilful transgres- 
sion, enabled as it is to receive the law by the 
endowment of the habit of reason? Or how 

+ Vigiliiis Tapsensis, 
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can His generosity be known to any one who 
says it was despised on account of its ignoble 
sinfidness ^ If you look at its origin, the sub- 
stance of the soul is more precious than the 
body: — but if at the sin of transgression, on 
account of its intelligence it is worse than the 
body. N oiv I know and declare that Christ 
is perfect wisdom, nor have 1 any doubt that 
He is most loving; and because of the first of 
these He did not despise what was better and 
more capable of prudence; and because of the 
second He protected what was most wounded. 
Thirdly, this position is against the truth of 
the Incarnation. For flesh and the other parts 
of man receive their species through the soul. 
Hence, if the soul is absent, there are no bones 
nor flesh, except equivocally, as is plain from 
the Philosopher (De Anima ii. 9; Metaph. 
vii. 34). 

Reply Ob}. 1. When we say. The Word was 
made flesh, “flesh’’ is taken for the whole man, 
as if we were to say, The Word was made man, 
as Isa. xl. 5 ; All flesh together shall see that 
the mouth of the Lord hath spoken. And the 
whole man is signified by flesh, because, as 
is said in the authority quoted, the Son of 
God became visible by flesh ; hence it is sub- 
joined: And we saw His glory. Or because, 
as Augustine says (Qq. Ixxxiii, qu. 80), in all 
that union the Word is the highest, and flesh 
the last and lowest. Hcncc, wishing to com- 
mend the love of God’s humility to us, the 
Evangelist mentioned the Word and flesh, 
leaving the soul on one side, since it is less 
than the Word and nobler than flesh. Again, 
it was reasonable to mention flesh, which, as 
being farther away from the Word, was less 
assumable, as it would seem. 

Reply Ob). 2. The Word is the fountain 
of life, as the first effective cause of life; but 
the soul is the principle of the life of the body, 
as its form. Xow the form is the effect of the 
agent. Hence from the presence of the Word 
it might rather have been concluded that the 
body was animated, just as from the presence 
of fire it may be concluded that the body, in 
v/hich fire adheres, is warm. 

Reply Ob). 3. It is not unfitting, indeed it 
necessary to say that in Christ there was 
a nature which was constituted by the soul 
coming to the body. But Damascene denied 
that in Jesus Christ there was a common spe- 
cies, i.e. a third something resulting from the 
Godhead and the humanity. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 
Whether the Son of God Assumed a 
Human Mind or Intellect? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 
Objection 1. It would seem that the Son 
* Fulgentius. 


of God did not assume a human mind or in- 
tellect. For where a thing is present, its im- 
age is not required. But man is made to God’s 
image, as regards his mind, as Augustine says 
(De Trin. xiv. 3, 6). Hence, since in Christ 
there was the presence of the Divine Word 
itself, there was no need of a human mind. 

Obj. 2. Further, the greater light dims the 
lesser. But the Word of God, Who is the light, 
which enlighteneth every man that cometh into 
this world, as is written John i. 9, is compared 
to the mind as the greater light to the lesser; 
since our mind is a light, being as it were a 
lamp enkindled by the First Light (Prov. 
XX. 27) : The spirit of a man is the lamp of 
the Lord. Therefore in Christ Who is the 
Word of God, there is no need of a human 
mind. 

Obj. 3. Further, the assumption of human 
nature by the Word of God is called His In- 
carnation. But the intellect or human mind 
is nothing carnal, either in its substance or 
in its act ; for it is not the act of a body, as 
is proved De Anima iii. 6. Hence it would 
seem that the Son of God did not assume a 
human mind. 

On the contrary, Augustine* says (DeFid. 
ad Pet. xiv) : Firmly hold and nowise doubt 
that Christ the Son of God has true flesh and 
a rational soul of the same kind as ours, since 
of His flesh He says (Luke xxiv. 39) : “Handle, 
and see; for a spirit hath not flesh and bones, 
as you see Me to have.” And He proves that 
He has a soul, saying (Jo. x. 17) ; “/ lay down 
My soul (Douay, — life) that I may take it 
again y And He proves that He has an intel- 
lect, saying (Matt. xi. 29) : “Learn of Me, 
because / ant meek and humble of heart.” 
And God says of Him by the prophet (Isa. 
lii. 13) .• “Behold my servant shall understand.” 

I answer that. As Augustine says (De Heres. 
49, 50), the ApoUinarists thought differently 
from the Catholic Church concerning the soul 
of Christ, saying with the .Arians, that Christ 
took flesh alone, without a soul; and on being 
overcome on this point by the Gospel witness, 
they went on to say that the mind was wanting 
to Christ’s sojil, but that the Word supplied 
its place. But this position is refuted by the 
same arguments as the preceding. First, be- 
cause it runs counter to the Gospel story, 
which relates how He marveled (as is plain 
from Matt. viii. 10). Xow marveling cannot 
be without reason, since it Implies the colla- 
tion of effect and cause, i.e. inasmuch as when, 
we see an effect and are ignorant of its cause, 
we seek to know it, as is said Metaph. i. 2. 
Secondly, it is inconsistent with the purpose 
of the Incarnation, which is the justification 
of man from sin. For the human soul is not 
capable of sin nor of justifying grace except 
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through the mind. Hence it was especially 
necessary for the mind to be assumed. Hence 
Damascene says (De Fide Ortliod. iii. 6) that 
the Word of God assumed a body and an in- 
tellectual and rational sonl, and adds after- 
wards: The whole was united to the whole, 
that He might bt'i/ow salvation on me wholly ; 
for what was not assumed is not curable. 
Thirdly, it is against the truth of the Incarna- 
tion. For since the body is proportioned to 
the soul as matter to its proper form, it is 
not truly human flesh if it is not perfected by 
a human, i.e. a rational soul. And hence if 
Christ had had a soul without a mind, He 
would not have had true human flesh, but 
irrational flesh, since our soul differs from an 
animal soul by the mind alone. Hence Augus- 
tine says (Qq. Ixxxiii, qu. 80) that from this 
error it would have followed that the Son of 
God took an animal with the form of a human 
body, which, again, is against the Divine truth, 
which cannot suffer any fictitious untruth. 

Reply Obj. 1. Where a thing is by its 
presence, its image is not required to supply 
the place of the thing, as where the emperor 
is the soldiers do not pay homage to his image. 


Yet the image of a thing is required together 
with its presence, that it may be perfected by 
the presence of the thing, just as the image in 
the wax is perfected by the impression of the 
seal, and as the image of man is reflected in 
the mirror b 3 f his presence. Hence in order 
to perfect the human mind it was necessary 
that the Word should unite it to Himself. 

Reply Obj. 2. The greater light dims the 
lesser light of another luminous body ; but it 
does not dim, rather it perfects the light of 
the body illuminated; — at the presence of the 
sun the light of the stars is put out, but the 
light of the air is perfected. Now the intellect 
or mind of man is, as it were, a light lit up 
bj' the light of the Divine Word; and hence 
by the presence of the Word the mind of man 
is perfected rather than overshadowed. 

Reply Obj. 3. Although the intellective 
power is not the act of a body, nevertheless 
the essence of the human soul, which is the 
form of the bod\', requires that it should be 
more noble, in order that it may have the 
power of understanding; and hence it is neces- 
sary that a better disposed body should cor- 
respond to it. 


QUESTION 6 

Of the Order of Assumption 

(In Si.v Articles) 


We must now consider the order of the fore- 
going assumption, and under this head there 
are six points of inquiry; (1) Whether the 
Son of God assumed flesh through the medium 
of the soul? (2) Whether He assumed the 
soul through the medium of the spirit or 
mind? (3) Whether the soul was assumed 
previous to the flesh? (4) Whether the flesh 
of Christ was assumed by the Word previous 
to being united to the soul? (5) Whether the 
whole human nature was assumed through the 
medium of the parts? (6) Whether it was 
assumed through the medium of grace? 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether the Son of God Assumed Flesh 
Through the Medium of the Soul? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 
Objection 1. It would seem that the Son 
of God did not assume flesh through the me- 
dium of the soul. For the mode in which the 
Son of God is united to human nature and its 
parts, is more perfect than the mode whereby 
He is in all creatures. But He is in all crea- 
tures immediately by essence, power and pres- 
ence. iMuch more, therefore, is the Son of 


God united to flesh without the medium of 
the soul. 

Obj. 2. Further, the soul and flesh are 
united to the Word of God in unity of hypos- 
tasis or person. But the body pertains imme- 
diately to the human hypostasis or person, 
even as the soul. Indeed, the human body, 
since it is matter, would rather seem to be 
nearer the hypostasis than the soul, which is 
a form, since the principle of individuation, 
which is implied in the word hypostasis, would 
seem to be matter. Hence the Son of God did 
not assume flesh through the medium of the 
soul. 

Obj. 3. Further, take away the medium and 
you separate what were joined by the medium ; 
for example, if the superficies be removed 
color would leave the body, since it adheres 
to the body through the medium of the super- 
ficies. But though the soul was separated 
from the body by death, yet there still re- 
mained the union of the Word to the flesh, as 
will be shown (Q. 50, AA. 2 and 3). Hence 
the Word was not joined to flesh through the 
medium of the soul. 

On the contrary, Augustine .says (Ep. ad 
Volusiamim, cxxxvi) : The greatness of the 
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Divine power fitted to itself a rational soul, 
and through it a human body, so as to raise 
the whole man to something higher. 

I answer that, A medium is in reference to 
a beginning and an end. Hence as beginning 
and end imply order, so also does a medium. 
Now there is a twofold order: — one, of time; 
the other, of nature. But in the mystery of 
the Incarnation nothing is said to be a me- 
dium in the order of time, for the Word of 
God united the whole human nature to Him- 
self at the sa?ne time, as will appear (Q. 30, 
A. 3). An order of nature between things may 
be taken in two ways ; — first, as regards rank 
of dignity, as we say the angels are midw'ay 
between man and God ; secondly, as regards 
the idea of causality, as we say a cause is mid- 
way between the first cause and the last ef- 
fect. And this second order follows the first 
to some extent ; for as Dionysius says ( Coel. 
Hier. xiii), God acts upon the more remote 
substances through the less remote. Hence 
if we consider the rank of dignity, the soul is 
found to be midway between God and flesh; 
and in this way it may be said that the Son of 
God united flesh to Himself, through the me- 
dium of the soul. But even as regards the 
second order of causality the soul is to some 
extent the cause of flesh being united to the 
Son of God. For the flesh would not have 
been assumable, except by its relation to the 
rational soul, through which it becomes human 
flesh. For it was said above (Q. 4, A. 1) that 
human nature was assumable before all others. 

Reply Obj. 1. We may consider a twofold 
order between creatures and God the first 
is by reason of creatures being caused by God 
and depending on Him as on the principle of 
iheir being ; and thus on account of the infini- 
tude of His power God touches each thing 
immediately, by causing and preserving it, and 
so it is that God is in all things by essence, 
presence and power. But the second order is 
by reason of things being directed to God as 
to their end ; and it is here that there is a 
medium between the creature and God, since 
lower creatures are directed to God by higher, 
as Dionysius says (Eccl. Ilicr. v) ; and to this 
order pertains the assumption of human na- 
ture by the Word of God, Who is the term of 
the assumption ; and hence it is united to flesh 
through the soul. 

Reply Obj. 2. If the hypostasis of the 
Word of God were constituted simply by 
human nature, it would follow that the body 
was nearest to it, since it is matter which is 
the principle of individuation ; even as the 
soul, being the specific form, would be nearer 
the human nature. But because the hypostasis 
of the Word is prior to and more exalted than 
the human nature, the more exalted any part 


of the human nature is, the nearer it is to the 
hypostasis of the Word. And hence the soul 
is nearer the Word of God than the body is. 

Reply Obj 3. Nothing prevents one thing 
being the cause of the aptitude and congruity 
of another, and yet if it be taken away the 
other remains; because although a thing’s 
becoming may depend on another, yet when 
it is in being it no longer depends on it, just 
as a friendship brought about by some other 
may endure when the latter has gone ; or as 
a woman is taken in marriage on account of 
her beauty, which makes a woman’s fittingness 
for the marriage tie, yet when her beauty 
passes away, the marriage tie still remains. 
So likewise, when the soul was separated, the 
union of the Word with flesh still endured. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether the Son of God Assumed a Soul Through 
the Medium of the Spirit or Mind? 

IFe proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the Son 
of God did not assume a soul through the 
medium of the spirit or mind. For nothing is 
a medium between itself and another. But the 
spirit is nothing else in essence but the soul 
itself, as was said above (I, Q. 77, A. 1, ad 1). 
Therefore the Son of God did not assume a 
soul through the medium of the spirit or mind. 

Obj. 2. Further, what is the medium of the 
assumption is itself more assumable. But the 
spirit or mind is not more assumable than the 
soul ; which is plain from the fact that angelic 
spirits are not assumable, as was said above 
(Q. 4, .\. 1). Hence it seems that the Son of 
God did not assume a soul through the medium 
of the spirit. 

Obj. 3. Further, that which comes later is 
assumed by the first through the medium of 
what comes before. But the soul implies the 
very essence, which naturally comes before its 
power, — the mind. Therefore it would seem 
that the Son of God did not assume a soul 
through the medium of the spirit or mind. 

On the contrary, Augustine says (Dt 
Agonc Christ, xviii) : The invisible and un- 
changeable Truth took a soul by means of the 
spirit, and a body by means of the soul. 

I answer that, As stated above (A. 1), the 
Son of God is said to have assumed flesh 
through the medium of the soul, on account of 
the order of dignity, and the congruity of the 
assumption. Now both these may be applied 
to the intellect, which is called the spirit, if 
we compare it with the other parts of the 
soul. For the soul is assumed congruously 
only inasmuch as it has a capacity for God, 
being in His likeness: which is in respect of 
the mind that is called the spirit, according 
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to Eph. iv. 23 : Be rencived in the spirit of the effect. Hence since the fulness of grace 


yoitr mind. So. too, the intellect is the highest 
and noblest of the parts of the soul, and the 
most like to God, and hence Damascene says 
(De Fide Orthod. iii. 6) that the Word of 
God is united to flesh through the medium of 
the intellect ; for the intellect is the purest part 
of the soul, God Himself being an intellect. 

Reply Obj. 1. Although the intellect is not 
distinct from the soul in essence, it is dis- 
tinct from the other parts of the soul as a 
power; and it is in this way that it has the 
nature of a medium. 

Reply Obj. 2. Fitness for assumption is 
wanting to the angelic spirits, not from any 
lack of dignity, but because of the irremedi- 
ableness of their fall, which cannot be said 
of the human spirit, as is clear from what has 
been said above (I, Q. 62, A. 8; Q. 64, A. 2). 

Reply Obj. 3. The soul, between which and 
the Word of God the intellect is said to be a 
medium, does not stand for the essence of the 
soul, which is common to all the powers, but 
for the lower powers, which are common to 
every soul, 

THIRD ARTICLE 

WhetKer the Soul Was Assumed Before the Flesh 
by the Son of God? 

We proceed thus to the Third .Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the soul 
of Christ was assumed before the flesh by the 
Word. For the Son of God assumed flesh 
through the mediunr of the soul, as was said 
above (A. 1), Now the medium is reached 
before the end. Therefore the Son of God 
assumed the soul before the body. 

Obj. 2. Further, the soul of Christ is nobler 
than the angels, according to Ps. xevi. 8 ; 
Adore Him, all you His angels. But the angels 
were created in the beginning, as was said 
above (I, Q. 46, A. 3). Therefore the soul of 
Christ also (was created in the beginning). 
But it was not created before it was assumed, 
for Damascene saj's (De Fide Orthod. iii, 2, 
3, 9), that neither the soul nor the body of 
Christ ever had any hypostasis save the hy- 
postasis of the Word. Therefore it would seem 
that the soul was assumed before the flesh, 
which was conceived in the womb of the Vir- 
gin. 

Obj. 3. Further, it is written (Jo. i. 14) : 
We saw Him (Vulg., — His glory) full of grace 
and truth, and it is added afterwards that 
of His ftdness we have all received (verse 16), 
i.e. all the faithful of all time, as Chrysostom 
expounds it (Horn, xiii, in Joan.). Now this 
could not have been unless the soul of Christ 
had all fulness of grace and truth before all 
the saints, who were from the beginning of 
the world, for the cause is not subsequent to 


and truth was in the soul of Christ from union 
with the Word, according to what is written 
in the same place : IFc saw His glory, the 
glory as it were of the Only-begotten of the 
Father, full of grace and truth, it would seem 
in consequence that from the beginning of the 
world the soul of Christ was assumed by the 
Word of God. 

On the contrary, Damascene says ( De Fide 
Orthod. iv. 6) : The intellect was not, ns some 
untruthfully say, united to the true God, and 
henceforth called Christ, before the Incarna- 
tion which was of the Virgin. 

1 answer that, Origen (Peri Archon i. 7, 8; 
ii. 8) maintained that all souls, amongst which 
he placed Christ’s soul, were created in the 
beginning. But this is not fitting, if we sup- 
pose that it was first of all created, but not 
at once joined to the Word, since it would 
follow that this soul once had its proper sub- 
sistence without the Word; and thus, since it 
was assumed by the Word, either the union 
did not take place in the siibsi.'tence, or the 
pre-existing subsistence of the soul was cor- 
rupted. So likewise it is not fitting to suppose 
that this soul was united to the V’ord from 
the beginning, and that it afterwards became 
incarnate in the womb of the \’irgin ; for thus 
His soul would not seem to be of the same 
nature as ours, which are created at the same 
time that they are infused into bodies. Hence 
Pope Leo says (Ep. ad Julian, xxxv) that 
Christ’s flesh ivas not of a different nature to 
ours, nor was a different soul infused into it 
in the beginning than into other men. 

Reply Obj. 1. As was .said abo\’e 1), 
the soul of (ihrist is said to be the medium in 
the union of the flesh with the Word, in the 
order of nature; but it does not follow from 
this that it was the medium in the order of 
time. 

Reply Obj. 2. As Pope Leo says in the 
same Epistle, Christ's soul excels our soul not 
by diversity of genus, hut by sublimity of 
power; for it is of the same genus as our 
souls, yet excels even the angels in fulness of 
grace and truth. But the mode of creation is 
in harmony with the generic property of the 
soul; and since it is the form of the body, it 
is consequently created at the same time that 
it is infused into and united with the body; 
which does not happen to angels, since they 
are substances entirely free from matter. 

Reply Obj. 3. Of the fulness of Christ all 
men receive according to the faith they have 
in Him; for it is written (Rom. iii. 22) that 
the justice of God is by faith of Jesus Christ 
unto all and upon all them that believe in 
Him. Now just as we believe in Him as al- 
ready born ; so the ancients believed in Him 
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as about to be born, since having the same 
spirit oj faith . . . wc also believe, as it is 
written (2 Cor. iv. 13). But the faith which 
is in Christ has the power of justifying by 
reason of the purpose of the grace of God, 
according to Rom. iv. 5 ; But to him that 
ivorketh not, yet believeth in Him that justi- 
ficth the ungodly, his faith is reputed to jus- 
tice according to the purpose of the grace of 
God. Hence because this purpose is eternal, 
there is nothing to hinder some from being 
justified by the faith of Jesus Christ, even 
before His soul was full of grace and truth. 

FOURTH ARTfCLE 

Whether the Flesh of Christ Was Assumed by the 
Word Before Being United to the Soul? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 
Objection 1. It would seem that the flesh 
of Christ was assumed by the Word before 
being united to the soul. For Augustine* says 
(De Fid. ad Pet. .xviii) ; Most firmly hold, and 
nowise doubt that the flesh of Christ was not 
conceived in the womb oj the Virgin without 
the Godhead, before it teas assumed by the 
Word. But the flesh of Christ would seem to 
have been conceived before being united to 
the rational soul, because matter or disposi- 
tion is prior to the completive form in order 
of generation. Therefore the flesh of Christ 
was assumed before being united to the soul. 

Obj. 2. Further, as the soul is a part of 
human nature, so is the body. But the human 
soul in Christ had no other principle of being 
than in other men, as is clear from the author- 
ity of Pope Leo, quoted above (A. 3). There- 
fore it would seem that the body of Christ 
had no other principle of being than we have. 
But in us the body is begotten before the 
rational soul comes to it. Therefore it was 
the same in Christ : and thus the flesh was 
assumed by the Word before being united to 
the soul. 

Obj. 3. Further, as is said ( De Causis), 
the first cause c.vccls the second in bringing 
about the effect, and precedes it in its union 
with the effect. But the soul of Christ is com- 
pared to the Word as a second cause to a firsts 
Hence the Word was united to the flesh before 
it was to the soul. ' 

On the contrary. Damascene says (DeFide 
Orthod. iii. 2) ; .At the same time the Word of 
God luas made flesh, and flesh ivas united to 
a rational and intellectual soul. Therefore' the 
union of the Word with the flesh did not[pre- 
cede the union with the soul. 

I answer that. The human flesh is assum- 
able by the Word on account of the order 
which it has to the rational soul as to ' its 
* Fulgentius. 
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proper form. Now it has not this order before 
the rational soul comes to it, because when 
any matter becomes proper to any form, at 
the same time it receives that form; hence 
the alteration is terminated at the same in- 
stant in which the substantial form is intro- 
duced. And hence it is that the flesh ought 
not to have been assumed before it was human 
flesh; and this happened when the rational 
soul came to it. Therefore since the soul was 
not assumed before the flesh, inasmuch as it 
is against the nature of the soul to be before 
it is united to the body, so likewise the flesh 
ought not to have been assumed before the 
soul, since it is not human flesh before it has 
a rational soul. ' 

Reply Obj. 1. Human flesh depends upon 
the soul for its being ; and hence, before the 
coming of the soul, there is no human flesh, 
but there may' be a disposition towards human 
flesh. Yet in the conception of Christ, the 
Holy Ghost, Who is an agent of infinite might, 
disposed the matter and brought it to its 
perfection at the same time. 

Reply Obj. 2. The form actually gives the 
species; but the matter in itself is in poten- 
tiality to the species. And hence it would be 
against the nature of a form to exist before 
the specific nature. And therefore the dissimi- 
larity between our origin and Christ’s origin, 
inasmuch as we are conceived before being 
animated, and Christ's flesh is not, is by rea- 
son of what precedes the perfection of the 
nature, viz. that we are conceived from the 
seed of man, and Christ is not. But a differ- 
ence which would be wdth reference to the 
origin of the soul, would bespeak a diversity 
of nature. 

Reply Obj. 3. The Word of God is under- 
stood to be united to the flesh before the soul 
by the common mode whereby' He is in the 
rest of creatures by essence, power, and pres- 
ence. Yet I say before, not in time, but in 
nature ; for the flesh is understood as a being, 
which it has from the Word, before it is under- 
ssfood as animated, which it has from the 
'soul. But by the personal union w'e under- 
stand the flesh as united to the soul before 
it is united to the AVord, for it is from its 
union with the soul that it is capable of being 
united to the AVord in Person ; especially since 
a person is found only in the rational nature, 

FIFTH ARTICLE 

Whether the Whole Human Nature Was AssiimAV 
Through the Medium of the Parts? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth .Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the Son ol 
God assumed the whole human nature through 
the medium of its parts. For Augustine says 
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(De Agone Christ, xviii) that the invisible even as He assumed the body on account of 


and unchangeable Truth assumed the soul 
through the medium of the spirit, and the 
body through the nicdium of the soul, and in 
this ivay the whole man. Bui the spirit, soul, 
and body are parts of the whole man. There- 
fore He assumed all. through the medium of 
the parts. 

Obj. 2. Further, the Son of God assumed 
flesh through the medium of the soul because 
the soul is more like to God than the body. 
But the parts of human nature, since they 
are simpler than the body, would seem to be 
more like to God, Who is most simple, than 
the whole. Therefore He assumed the whole 
through the medium of the parts. 

Obj. 3. Further, the whole results from the 
union of parts. But the union is taken to be 
the term of the assumption, and the parts are 
presupposed to the assumption. Therefore He 
assumed the whole by the parts. 

On the contrary. Damascene says (DeFide 
Orthod. iii. 16) ; In our Lord Jesus Christ we 
do not behold parts of parts, but such as are 
immediately joined, i.e. the Godhead and the 
manhood. Now the humanity is a whole, 
which is composed of soul and body, as parts. 
Therefore the Son of God assumed the parts 
through the medium of the whole. 

I answer that. When anything is said to be 
a medium in the assumption of the Incarna- 
tion, we do not signify order of time, because 
the assumption of the whole and the parts 
was simultaneous. For it has been shown 
(AA. 3 and 4) that the soul and body were 
mutually united at the same time in order to 
constitute the human nature of the Word. 
But it is order of nature that is signified. 
Hence by what is prior in nature, that is as- 
sumed which is posterior in nature. Now a 
thing is prior in nature in two ways; First on 
the part of the agent, secondly on the part of 
the matter ; for these two causes precede the 
thing. On the part of the agent, — that is 
simply first, which is first included in his 
intention ; but that is relatively first, with 
which his operation begins : — and this because 
the intention is prior to the operation. On the 
part of the matter, — that is first which exists 
first in the transmutation of the matter. Now 
in the Incarnation the order depending on the 
agent must be particularly considered, be- 
cause, as Augustine says (Ep, ad V olusiammi, 
cxxxvii), in such things the whole reason of 
the deed is the power of the doer. But it is 
manifest that, according to the intention of the 
doer, what is complete is prior to what is 
incomplete, and, consequently, the whole to 
the parts. Hence it must be said that the 
Word of God assumed the parts of human na- 
ture, through the medium of the whole; for 


its lelation to the rational soul, so likewise 
He assumed a body and soul on account of 
their relation to human nature. 

Reply Obj. 1. From these words nothing 
may be gathered, e.xcept that the Word, by 
assuming the parts of human nature, assumed 
the whole human nature. And thus the as- 
sumption of parts is prior in the order of the 
intellect, if we consider the operation, but not 
in order of time; whereas the assumption of 
the nature is prior if we consider the inten- 
tion ; and this is to be simply first, as was said 
above. 

Reply Obj. 2. God is so simple that He is 
also most perfect; and hence the whole is 
more like to God than the parts, inasmuch as 
it is more perfect. 

Reply Obj. 3. It is a personal union wherein 
the assumption is terminated, not a union of 
nature, which springs from a conjunction of 
parts. 

SIXTH ARTICLE 

Whether the Human Nature Was Assumed 
Through the Medium of Groce? 

We proceed thus to the Sixth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the Son 
of God assumed human nature through the 
medium of grace. For by grace we are united 
to God. But the human nature in Christ was 
most closely united to God. Therefore the 
union took place Ity grace. 

Obj. 2. Further, as the body lives by the 
soul, which is its perfection, so does the soul 
by grace. But the human nature was fitted for 
the assumption by the soul. Therefore the 
Son of God assumed the soul through the 
medium of grace. 

Obj. 3. Further, Augustine says (De Trin. 
-XV. 11) that the incarnate Word is like our 
spoken word. But our word is united to our 
speech by means of breathing (spiritus). 
Therefore the Word of God is united to flesh 
by means of the Holy Spirit, and hence by 
means of grace, which is attributed to the 
Holy Spirit, according to 1 Cor. xii. 4; Now 
there arc diversities of graces, but the same 
Spirit. 

On the contrary, Grace is an accident in 
ti e soul, as was shown above (I-II, Q. 110, 
A. 2). Now the union of the Word with human 
nature took place in the subsistence, and not 
accidentally, as was shown above (Q. 2, A. 6). 
Therefore the human nature was not assumed 
by nreans of grace. 

/ answer that. In Christ there was the grace 
of union and habitual grace. Therefore grace 
cannot be taken to be the medium of the 
assumption of the human nature, whether we 
speak of the grace of union or of habitual 
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grace. For the grace of union is the personal 
being that is given gratis from above to the 
human nature in the Person of the Word, and 
is the term of the assumption. Whereas the 
habitual grace pertaining to the spiritual holi- 
ness of the man is an effect following the 
union, according to John i. 14 : We saw His 
glory, . . . as it were of the Only-begotten of 
the Father, full of grace and truth : — by which 
we are given to understand that because this 
Man (as a result of the union) is the Only- 
begotten of the Father, He is full of grace and 
truth. But if by grace we understand the will 
of God doing or bestowing something gratis, 
the union took place by grace, not as a means, 
but as the efficient cause. 

Reply Ob'], 1. Our union with God is by 
operation, inasmuch as we know and love 
Him ; and hence this union is by habitual 
grace, inasmuch as a perfect operation pro- 
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ceeds from a habit. Now the union of the 
human nature with the Word of God is in per- 
sonal being, which depends not on any habit, 
but on the nature itself. 

Reply Obj. 2. The soul is the substantial 
perfection of the body ; grace is but an acci- 
dental perfection of the soul. Hence grace can- 
not ordain the soul to personal union, which is 
not accidental, as the soul ordains the body. 

Reply Obj. 3. Our word is united to our 
speech, by means of breathing (spiritus), not 
as a formal medium, but as a moving medium. 
For from the word conceived within, the 
breathing proceeds, from which the speech is 
formed. And similarly from the eternal Word 
proceeds the Holy Spirit, Who formed the 
body of Christ, as will be shown (Q. 32, A. 1). 
But it does not follow from this that the grace 
of the Holy Spirit is the formal medium in 
the aforesaid union. 
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QUESTION 7 

Of the Grace of Christ os on Individual Man 

(In Thirteen Articles) 


We must now consider such things as were 
co-assumed by the Son of God in human na- 
ture; and first what belongs to perfection; 
secondly, what belongs to defect. 

Concerning the first, there are three points 
of consideration: (1) The grace of Christ; 
(2) His knowledge; (3) His power. 

With regard to His grace we must consider 
two things: (1) His grace as He is an indi- 
vidual man; (2) His grace as He is the Head 
of the Church. Of the grace of union we have 
already spoken (Q. 2). 

Under the first head there are thirteen points 
of inquiry: (1) Whether in the soul of Christ 
there was any habitual grace? (2) Whether in 
Christ there were virtues? (3) Whether He 
had faith? (4) Whether He had hope? 

(5) Whether in Christ there were the gifts? 

(6) Whether in Christ there was the gift of 
fear? (7) Whether in Christ there were any 
gratuitous graces ? (S) Whether in Christ there 
was prophecy? (9) Whether there was the 
fulness of grace in Him? (10) Whether such 
fulness was proper to Christ? (11) Whether 
the grace of Christ was infinite? (12) Whether 
it could have been increased? (13) How this 
grace stood towards the union? 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether in the Soul of Christ There Was 
Any Habitual Grace? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem there was no 
habitual grace in the soul assumed by the 


Word. For grace is a certain partaking of the 
Godhead by the rational creature, according 
to 2 Pet. i. 4: By Whom He hath given us 
most great and precious promises, that by 
these you may be made partakers of the Di- 
vine Nature. Now Christ is God not by par- 
ticipation, but in truth. Therefore there was 
no habitual grace in Him. 

Obj. 2. Further, grace is necessary to man, 
that he may operate well, according to 1 Cor. 
XV. 10: / have labored more abundantly than 
all they ; yet not 1, but the grace of God with 
me; and in order that he may reach eternal 
life, according to Rom. vi. 23 : The grace of 
God (is) life everlasting. Now the inheritance 
of everlasting life was due to Christ by the 
mere fact of His being the natural Son of 
God ; and by the fact of His being the Word, 
by Whom all things were made, He had the 
power of doing all things well. Therefore His 
human natuie needed no further grace beyond 
union with the Word. 

Obj. 3. Further, what operates as an instru- 
ment does not need a habit for its own opera- 
tions, since habits are rooted in the principal 
agent. Now the human nature in Christ was 
as the instrument of the Godhead, as Dama- 
scene says (De Fide Orthod. iii. 15). There- 
fore there was no need of habitual grace in 
Christ. 

On the contrary, It is written (Isa. xi. 2) : 
The Spirit of the Lord shall rest upon Him ; — 
which (Spirit), indeed, is said to be in man by 
habitual grace, as was said above (I, Q. 8, 
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A. 3 ; Q. 43, AA. 3 and 6) . Therefore there was 
habitual grace in Christ. 

1 answer that, It is necessary to suppose 
habitual grace in Christ for three reasons. 
First, on account of the union of His soul 
with the Word of God. For the nearer any 
recipient is to an inflowing cause, the more 
does it partake of its influence. Now the in- 
flux of grace is from God, according to Ps. 
Ixxxiii. 12 ; The Lord 7i'iU give grace and glory. 
And hence it M'as most fitting that His soul 
should receive the influx of Divine grace. Sec- 
ondly, on account of the dignity of this soul, 
whose operations were to attain so closely to 
God by knowledge and love, to which it is 
necessary for human nature to be raised by 
grace. Thirdly, on account of the relation of 
Christ to the human race. For Christ, as man, 
is the Mediator of God and men, as is written, 
I Tim. ii. 5 ; and hence it behooved Him to 
have grace which would overflow upon others, 
according to John i. 16; .And of His fulness we 
have all received, and grace for grace. 

Reply Obj. 1. Christ is the true God in 
Divine Person and Nature. Yet because to- 
gether with unity of person there remains dis- 
tinction of natures, as stated above (Q. 2, 
AA, 1 and 2), the soul of Christ is not essen- 
tially Divine. Hence it behooves it to be Di- 
vine by participation, which is by grace. 

Reply Obj. 2. To Christ, inasmuch as He 
is the natural Son of God, is due an eternal 
inheritance, which is the uncreated beatitude 
through the uncreated act of knowledge and 
love of God, i.e. the same whereby the Father 
knows and loves Himself. Now the soul was 
not capable of this act, on account of the dif- 
ference of natures. Hence it behooved it to 
attain to God by a created act of fruition 
which could not be without grace. Likewise, 
inasmuch as He was the AVord of God, He had 
the power of doing all things well by the Di- 
vine operation. And because it is necessary to 
admit a human operation, distinct from the 
Divine operation, as will be shown (Q. 19, 
A. 1), it was necessary for Him to have habit- 
ual grace, wherebj'’ this operation might be 
perfect in Him. 

Reply Obj. 3. The humanity of Christ is 
the instrument of the Godhead — not, indeed, 
an inanimate instrument, which nowise acts, 
but is merely acted upon ; but an instrument 
animated by a rational soul, which is so acted 
upon as to act. And hence the nature of the 
action demanded that he should have habitual 
grace. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether in Christ There Were Virtues? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that in Christ 


there were no virtues. For Christ had the 
plenitude of grace. Now grace is sufficient for 
every good act, according to 2 Cor. xii. 9 : 
My grace is sufficient for thee. Therefore there 
were no virtues in Christ. 

Obj. 2. Further, according to the Philoso- 
pher (Ethic, vii. 1), virtue is contrasted with 
a certain heroic or godlike habit which is at- 
tributed to godlike men. But this belongs 
chiefly to Christ. Therefore Christ had not 
virtues, but something higher than virtue. 

Obj. 3. Further, as was said above (I-II, 
Q. 65, AA. 1 and 2), all the virtues are bound 
together. But it w’as not becoming for Christ 
to have all the virtues, as is clear in the case 
of liberality and magnificence, for these have 
to do with riches, which Christ spurned, ac- 
cording to Matt. viii. 20: The Son of man 
hath not where to lay His head. Temperance 
and continence also regard wicked desires, 
from which Christ was free. Therefore Christ 
had not the virtues. 

On the contrary, On Ps, i. 2, But His will 
is in the law of the Lord, a gloss says: This 
refers to Christ, Who is full of all good. But 
a good quality of the mind is a virtue. There- 
fore Christ was full of all virtue. 

/ answer that, As was said above (I-II, 
Q. 110, AA. 3 and 4), as grace regards the es- 
sence of the soul, so does virtue regard its 
power. Hence it is necessary that as the pow- 
ers of the soul flow from its essence, so do the 
virtues flow from grace. Now the more perfect 
a principle is, the more it impresses its effects. 
Hence, since the grace of Christ was most 
perfect, there flowed from it, in consequence, 
the virtues which perfect the several powers of 
the soul for all the soul’s acts ; and thus Christ 
had all the virtues. 

Reply Obj. 1. Grace suffices a man for all 
whereby he is ordained to beatitude; never- 
theless, it effects some of these by itself — -as 
to make him pleasing to God, and the like; 
and some others through the medium of the 
virtues which proceed from grace. 

Reply Obj. 2. A heroic or godlike habit 
only differs from virtue commonly so called 
by a more perfect mode, inasmuch as one is 
disposed to good in a higher way than is com- 
mon to all. Hence it is not hereby proved 
that Christ had not the virtues, but that He 
had them most perfectly beyond the common 
mode. In this sence Plotinus gave to a certain 
sublime degree of virtue the name of virtue of 
the purified soul (cf. I-II, Q. 61, A. 5). 

Reply Obj. 3. Liberality and magnificence 
are praiseworthy in regard to riches, inasmuch 
as anyone does not esteem wealth to the ex- 
tent of wishing to retain it, so as to forego 
what ought to be done. But he esteems them 
least who wholly despises them, and casts 
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them aside for love of perfection. And hence 
by altogether contemning all riches, Christ 
showed the highest kind of liberality and mag- 
nificence ; although He also performed the act 
of liberality, as far as it became Him, by 
causing to be distributed to the poor what was 
given to Himself. Hence, when our Lord said 
to Judas (Jo. xiii. 27), That which thou dost, 
do quickly, the disciples understood our Lord 
to have ordered him to give something to the 
poor. But Christ had no evil desires whatever, 
as will be shown (Q. IS, A.A. 1 and 2) ; yet He 
was not thereby prevented from having tem- 
perance, which is the more perfect in man, 
as he is without evil desires. Hence, accord- 
ing to the Philosopher (Ethic, vii. 9), the 
temperate man differs from the continent in 
this — that the temperate has not the evil de- 
sires which the continent suffers. Hence, 
taking continence in this sense, as the Philoso- 
pher takes it, Christ, from the very fact that 
He had all virtue, had not continence, since 
it is not a virtue, but something less than 
virtue. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether in Christ There Was Faith? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that there was 
faith in Christ. For faith is a nobler virtue 
than the moral virtues, e.g. temperance and 
liberality. Now these were in Christ, as stated 
above (A. 2). Much more, therefore, was 
there faith in Him. 

Obj. 2. Further, Christ did not teach vir- 
tues which He had not Himself, according to 
Acts i. 1 : Jesus began to do and to teach. But 
of Christ it is said (Heb. xii. 2) that He is 
the author and finisher of our faith. There- 
fore there was faith in Him before all others. 

Obj. 3. Further, everything imperfect is 
excluded from the blessed. But in the blessed 
there is faith; for on Rom. i. 17, the justice of 
God is revealed therein from faith to faith, 
a gloss says: From the faith of words and 
hope to the faith of things and sight. There- 
fore it would seem that in Christ also there 
was faith, since it implies nothing imperfect. 

On the contrary. It is written (Heb. xi. 1) : 
Faith is the evidence of things that appear 
not. But there was nothing that did not ap- 
pear to Christ, according to what Peter said 
to Him (Jo. xxi. 17) : Thou knowest all things. 
Therefore there was no faith in Christ. 

I answer that, As w^as said above (H-II, 
Q. 1, A. 4), the object of faith is a Divine 
thing not seen. Now the habit of virtue, as 
every other habit, takes its species from the 
object. Hence, if we deny that the Divine 
thing was not seen, we exclude the very es- 
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sence of faith. Now from the first moment of 
His conception Christ saw God’s Essence fully, 
as will be made clear (Q. 34, A. 1). Hence 
there could be no faith in Him. 

Reply Obj. 1. Faith is a nobler virtue than 
the moral virtues, seeing that it has to do with 
nobler matter; nevertheless, it implies a cer- 
tain defect with regard to that matter; and 
this defect was not in Christ. And hence there 
could be no faith in Him, although the moral 
virtues were in Him, since in their nature they 
imply no defect with regard to their matter. 

Reply Obj. 2. The merit of faith consists 
in this — that man through obedience assents 
to what things he does not see, according to 
Rom. i. 5 : For obedience to the faith in all 
nations for His name. Now Christ had most 
perfect obedience to God, according to Phil, 
ii. 8: Becoming obedient unto death. And 
hence He taught nothing pertaining to merit 
which He did not fulfil more perfectly Him- 
self. 

Reply Obj. 3. As a gloss says in the same 
place, faith is that whereby such things as are 
not seen are believed. But faith in things seen 
is improperly so called, and only after a cer- 
tain similitude with regard to the certainty 
and firmness of the assent. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 
Whether in Christ There Wos Hope? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that there was 
hope in Christ. For it is said in the Person of 
Christ (Ps. XXX. i) : In Thee, O Lord, have I 
hoped. But the virtue of hope is that whereby 
a man hopes in God. Therefore the virtue of 
hope was in Christ. 

Obj. 2. Further, hope is the expectation of 
the bliss to come, as was shown above (ITII, 
Q. 17, A. 5, ad 3). But Christ awaited some- 
thing pertaining to bliss, viz. the glorifying 
of His body. Therefore it seems there was 
hope in Him. 

Obj. 3. Further, everyone may hope for 
what pertains to his perfection, if it has yet 
to come. But there was something still to 
come pertaining to Christ’s perfection, accord- 
ing to Eph. iv. 12: For the perfecting of the 
saints, for the work of the ministry, for the 
building up (Douay, — edifying) of the body 
of Christ. Hence it seems that it befitted 
Christ to have hope. 

On the contrary. It is written (Rom. viii. 
24) : What a man secth, why doth he hope 
for? Thus it is clear that as faith is of the 
unseen, so also is hope. But there was no faith 
in Christ, as was said above (A. 1) ; neither, 
consequently, was there hope. 

I answer that, As it is of the nature of faith 
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that one assents to what one sees not, so is 
it of the nature of hope that one expects what 
as yet one has not ; and as faith, forasmuch as 
it is a theological virtue, does not regard 
everything unseen, but only God; so likewise 
hope, as a theological virtue, has God Himself 
for its object, the fruition of Whom man chiefly 
expects by the virtue of hope; yet, in conse- 
quence, whoever has the virtue of hope may 
expect the Divine aid in other things, even as 
he who has the virtue of faith believes God 
not only in Divine things, but even in w’hat- 
soever is divinely revealed. Now from the 
beginning of His conception Christ had the 
Divine fruition fully, as will be shorvii (Q. 34, 
A. 4), and hence he had not the virtue of hope. 
Nevertheless He had hope as regards such 
things as He did not yet possess, although He 
had not faith with regard to anything; be- 
cause, although He knew all things fully, 
wherefore faith was altogether wanting to 
Him, nevertheless He did not as yet fully 
possess all that pertained to His perfection, 
viz. immortality and glory of the body, which 
He could hope for. 

Reply Ob}. 1. This is said of Christ wdth 
reference to hope, not as a theological virtue, 
but inasmuch as He hoped for some other 
things not yet possessed, as was said above. 

Reply Obj. 2. The glory of the body does 
not pertain to beatitude as being that in which 
beatitude principally consists, but by a cer- 
tain outpouring from the soul's glory, as was 
said above (I-II. Q. 4, A. 6). Hence hope, 
as a theological virtue, does not regard the 
bliss of the body but the soul's bliss, which 
consists in the Divine fruition. 

Reply Obj. 3. The building up of the 
church by the conversion of the faithful does 
not pertain to the perfection of Christ, whereb}' 
He is perfect in Himself, but inasmuch as it 
leads others to a share of His perfection. And 
because hope properly regards what is ex- 
pected by him who hopes, the virtue of hope 
cannot properly be said to be in Christ, be- 
cause of the aforesaid reason. 

FIFTH ARTICLE 

Whether in Christ There Were the Gifts? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the gifts 
were not in Christ. For, as is commonly said, 
the gifts are given to help the virtues. But 
what is perfect in itself does not need an ex- 
terior help. Therefore, since the virtues of 
Christ were perfect, it seems there were no 
gifts in Him. 

Obj. 2. Further, to give and to receive gifts 
would not seem to belong to the same ; since 
to give pertains to one who has, and to receive 


pertains to one who has not. But it belongs 
to Christ to give gifts according to Ps. Ixvii. 
19. Thoii hast given gifts to men (Vulg., — 
Thou hast received gifts in men). Therefore 
it was not becoming that Christ should receive 
gifts of the Holy Ghost. 

Obj. 3, Further, four gifts would seem to 
pertain to the contemplation of earth, viz. 
wisdom, knowledge, understanding, and coun- 
sel which pertains to prudence ; hence the Phi- 
losopher (Ethic, vi. 3) enumerates these with 
the intellectual virtues. But Christ had the 
contemplation of heaven. Therefore He had 
not these gifts. 

On the contrary, It is written (Is. iv. 1) : 
Seven women shall take hold of one man : on 
which a glo-s says: 7'hat is, the seven gifts of 
the Holy Ghost shall take hold of Christ. 

I answer that, As was said above (TII, 
Q. 68, A. 1), the gifts, properly, are certain 
perfections of the soul's powers, inasmuch as 
these have a natural aptitude to be moved by 
the Holy Ghost, according to Luke iv. 1 ; And 
Jesus, being full of the Holy Ghost, returned 
from the Jordan, and was led by the Spirit 
into the desert. Hence it is manifest that in 
Christ the gifts were in a pre-eminent degree. 

Reply Obj. 1 . What is perfect in the order 
of its nature needs to be helped by something 
of a higher nature ; as man, however perfect, 
needs to be helped by God. And in this way 
the virtues, which perfect the powers of the 
soul, as they are controlled by reason, no mat- 
ter how perfect they are, need to be helped by 
the gifts, which perfect the soul’s powers, in- 
asmuch as these are moved by the Holy Ghost. 

Reply Obj. 2. Christ is not a recipient and 
a giver of the gifts of the Holy Ghost, in the 
same respect; for He gives them as God and 
receives them as man. Hence Gregory says 
(Moral, ii) that the Holy Ghost never quitted 
the human nature of Christ, from Whose Di- 
vine nature He proceedeth. 

Reply Obj. 3. In Christ there was not only 
heavenly knowledge, but also earthly knowl- 
edge, as will be said (Q. IS, A. 10). And yet 
even in heaven the gifts of the Holy Ghost 
will still exist, in a certain manner, as was 
said above (1-H, Q. 68, A. 6). 

SIXTH ARTICLE 

Whether in Christ There Was the Gift of Fear? 

We proceed thus to the Sixth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that in Christ 
there was not the gift of fear. For hope would 
seem to be stronger than fear ; since the object 
of hope is goodness, and of fear, evil ; as was 
said above (I-H, Q. 40, A. 1 ; Q. 42, A. 1). 
But in Christ there was not the virtue of hope, 
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as was said above (A. 4). Hence, likewise, 
there was not the gift of fear in Him. 

Obj. 2. Further, by the gift of fear we fear 
either to be separated from God, which per- 
tains to chaste fear ; — or to be punished by 
Him, which pertains to servile fear, as Augus- 
tine says (in Joan. Tract, ix). But Christ did 
not fear being separated from God by sin, 
nor being punished by Him on account of a 
fault, since it was impossible for Him to sin, 
as will be said (Q. IS, AA. I and 2). Now 
fear is not of the impossible. Therefore in 
Christ there was not the gift of fear. 

Obj. 3. Further, it is written (1 Jo. iv. 18) 
that perfect charity castcth out fear. But in 
Christ there was most perfect charity, accord- 
ing to Eph. iii. 19: The charity of Christ 
which siirpasseth all knoivledge. Therefore in 
Christ there was not the gift of fear. 

On the contrary, It is written (Isa. xi. 3) : 
And He shall be filled with the spirit of the 
fear of the Lord. 

I answer that, As was said above (I-II, 
Q. 42, A. 1), fear regards two objects, one of 
which is an evil causing terror : the other is 
that by whose power an evil can be inflicted, 
as we fear the king inasmuch as he has the 
power of putting to death. Now whoever can 
hurt would not be feared unless he had a 
certain greatness of might, to which resistance 
could not easily be offered : for what we easily 
repel we do not fear. And hence it is plain 
that no one is feared except for some pre- 
eminence. And in this way it is said that in 
Christ there was the fear of God, not indeed 
as it regards the evil of separation from God 
by fault, nor as it regards the evil of punish- 
ment for fault ; but inasmuch as it regards 
the Divine pre-eminence, on account of which 
the soul of Christ, led by the Holy Spirit, was 
borne towards God in an act of reverence. 
Hence it is said (Heb. v. 7) that in all things 
he was heard for his reverence. For Christ as 
man had this act of reverence towards God in 
a fuller sense and beyond all others. And hence 
Scripture attributes to Him the fulness of the 
fear of the Lord. 

Reply Obj. 1. The habits of virtues and 
gifts regard goodness properly and of them- 
selves; but evil, consequently; since it per- 
tains to the nature of virtue to render acts 
good, as is said Ethic, ii. 6. .And hence the 
nature of the gift of fear regards not that evil 
which fear is concerned with, but the pre- 
eminence of that goodness, viz, of God, by 
Whose power evil may be inflicted. On the 
other hand, hope, as a virtue, regards not only 
the author of good, but even the good itself, as 
far as it is not yet possessed. And hence to 
Christ, Who already possessed the perfect good 
of beatitude, we do not attribute the virtue 
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of hope, but we do attribute the gift of fear. 

Reply Obj. 2. This reason is based on fear 
in so far as it regards the evil object. 

Reply Obj. 3, Perfect charity casts out 
servile fear, which principally regards pun- 
ishment. But this kind of fear was not in 
Christ. 

SEVENTH ARTICLE 

Whether the Gratuitous Graces Were in Christ? 

We proceed thus to the Seventh Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the gra- 
tuitous graces were not in Christ. For who- 
ever has anything in its fulness, to him it does 
not pertain to have it by participation. Now 
Christ has grace in its fulness, according to 
John i. 14: Fidl of grace and truth. But the. 
gratuitous graces would seem to be certain 
participations, bestowed distributively and 
particularly upon divers subjects, according 
to 1 Cor. xii. 4 : Now there are diversities of 
graces. Therefore it would seem that there 
were no gratuitous graces in Christ. 

Obj. 2. Further, what is due to anyone 
would not seem to be gratuitously bestowed 
on him. But it was due to the man Christ 
that He should abound in the word of wis- 
dom and knowledge, and to be mighty in doing 
wonderful works and the like, all of which per- 
tain to gratuitous graces : since He is the power 
of God and the wisdom of God, as is written 
1 Cor. i. 24. Therefore it was not fitting for 
Christ to have the gratuitous graces. 

Obj. 3. Further, gratuitous graces are or- 
dained to the benefit of the faithful. But it 
does not seem that a habit which a man does 
not use is for the benefit of others, according 
to Ecclus. XX. 32 : Wisdom that is hid and 
treasure that is not seen: what profit is there 
in them both? Now we do not read that Christ 
made use of these gratuitously given graces, es- 
pecially as regards the gift of tongues. There- 
fore not all the gratuitous graces were in Christ. 

On the contrary, Augustine says (Ep. 
ad Dardan. cclxxxvii) that as in the head are 
all the senses, so in Christ were all the graces. 

I answer that, As was said above (I-H, 
Q. 3, AA. 1 and 4), the gratuitous graces are 
ordained for the manifestation of faith and 
spiritual doctrine. For it behooves him who 
teaches to have the means of making his doc- 
trine clear ; otherwise his doctrine would be 
useless. Now Christ is the first and chief 
teacher of spiritual doctrine and faith, ac- 
cording to Heb. ii. 3. 4: Which having begun 
to be declared by the Lord was confirmed 
unto us by them that heard Him, God also 
bearing them ivitness by signs and wonders. 
Hence it is clear that all the gratuitous graces 
were most excellently in Christ, as in the first 
and chief teacher of the faith. 
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Reply Ob]. 1. As sanctifying grace is or- 
dained to meritorious acts both interior and 
exterior, so likewise gratuitous grace is or- 
dained to certain exterior acts manifestive of 
the faith, as the working of miracles, and the 
like. Now of both these graces Christ had the 
fulness ; since inasmuch as His soul was united 
to the Godhead, He had the perfect power of 
effecting all these acts. But other saints who 
are moved by God as separated and not united 
instruments, receive power in a particular 
manner in order to bring about this or that 
act. And hence in other saints these graces are 
divided, but not in Christ. 

Reply Obj. 2. Christ is said to be the power 
of God and the wisdom of God, inasmuch as 
He is the Eternal Son of God. But in this 
respect it does not pertain to Him to have 
grace, but rather to be the bestower of grace; 
but it pertains to Him in His human nature 
to have grace. 

Reply Obj. 3. The gift of tongues was be- 
stowed on the apostles, because they were sent 
to teach all nations; but Christ wished to 
preach personally only in the one nation of 
the Jews, as He Himself says (Alatt. xv. 24) ; 
/ taas not sent but to the sheep that are lost 
of the house of Israel; and the Apostle says 
(Rom. XV. 8) : I say that Christ Jesus was 
minister of the circumcision. And hence it was 
not necessary for Him to speak several lan- 
guages. Yet was a knowledge of all languages 
not wanting to Him, since even the secrets of 
hearts, of which all words are signs, were not 
hidden from Him, as will be showm (Q. 10, 
A. 2). Nor was this knowledge uselessly pos- 
sessed; just as it is not useless to have a 
habit, which we do not use when there is no 
occasion. 

EIGHTH ARTICLE 

■^Vhether in Christ There Wos the Gift of Prophecy? 

We proceed thus to the Eighth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that in Christ 
there was not the gift of prophecy. For proph- 
ecy implies a certain obscure and imperfect 
knowledge, according to Num. xii. 6 : If there 
he among you a prophet of the Lord, I will 
appear to him in a vision, or I will speak to 
him in a dream. But Christ had full and un- 
veiled knowledge, much more than AJoses, of 
whom it is subjoined that plainly and not by 
riddles and figures doth he see God (verse 8). 
Therefore we ought not to admit prophecy in 
Christ. 

Obj. 2. Further, as faith has to do with 
what is not seen, and hope with what is not 
possessed, so prophecy has to do with what is 
not present, but distant ; for a prophet means, 
as it were, a teller of far-off things. But in 


Christ there could be neither faith nor hope, 
as was said above (AA. 3 and 4). Hence 
prophecy also ought not to be admitted in 
Christ. 

Obj. 3. Further, a prophet is in an inferior 
order to an angel ; hence Moses, who was the 
greatest of the prophets, as was said above 
(II-H, Q. 174, .A. 4) is said (.Acts vii. 38) to 
have spoken with an angel in the desert. But 
Christ was made lower than the angels, not 
as to the knowledge of His soul, but only as 
regards the sufferings of His body, as is shown 
Heb. ii. 9. Therefore it seems that Christ 
was not a prophet. 

On the contrary, It is written of Him 
(Deut. xviii. IS) : Thy God will raise up to 
thee a prophet of thy nation and of thy breth- 
ren, and He says of Himself (Alatt. xiii. S7 
and Jo. iv. 44) : .4 prophet is not without 
honor, save in his own country. 

I ansiver that, A prophet means, as it w'ere, 
a teller or seer of far-off things, inasmuch as 
he knows and announces what things are far 
from men's senses, as Augustine says ( Contra 
Faust, xvi. 18). Now we must bear in mind 
that no one can be called a prophet for know- 
ing and announcing what is distant from oth- 
ers, w’ith whom he is not. And this is clear 
in regard to place and time. For if anyone 
living in France were to know and announce 
to others living in France what things were 
transpiring in Syria, it would be prophetical, 
as Eliseus told Giezi (4 Kings v. 26) how the 
man had leaped down from his chariot to 
meet him. But if anyone living in Syria were 
to announce what things were there, it would 
not be prophetical. And the same appears in 
regard to time. For it was prophetical of 
Isaias to announce that Cyrus, King of the 
Persians, would rebuild the temple of God, as 
is clear from Isa. xliv. 28. But it was not 
prophetical of Esdras to write it, in whose 
time it took place. Hence if God or angels, 
or even the blessed, know and announce what 
is beyond our knowing, this does not pertain 
to prophecy, since they nowise touch our 
state. Now Christ before His passion touched 
our state, inasmuch as He was not merely a 
comprehensor, but a wayfarer. Hence it was 
prophetical in Him to know and announce 
what wms beyond the knowledge of other ivay- 
farers: and for this reason He is called a 
prophet. 

Reply Obj. 1. These words do not prove 
that enigmatical knowledge, viz. by dream and 
vision, belongs to the nature of prophecy; but 
the comparison is drawn between other proph- 
ets, who saw Divine things in dreams and 
visions, and Aloses, who saw God plainly and 
not by riddles, and who yet is called a 
prophet, according to Deut. xxiv. 10; And 
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there arose no more a prophet in Israel like 
unto Moses. Nevertheless it may be said that 
although Christ had full and unveiled knowl- 
edge as regards the intellective part, yet in 
the imaginative part He had certain simili- 
tudes, in which Divine things could be viewed, 
inasmuch as He was not only a comprehensor, 
but a wayfarer. 

Reply Ob). 2. Faith regards such things as 
are unseen by him who believes ; and hope, 
too, is of such things as are not possessed by 
the one who hopes ; but prophecy is of such 
things as are beyond the sense of men, with 
whom the prophet dwells and converses in this 
state of life. And hence faith and hope are 
repugnant to the perfection of Christ’s beati- 
tude ; but prophecy is not. 

Reply Ob). 3. Angels, being comprehensor s, 
are above prophets, who are merely wayfarers ; 
but not above Christ, Who was both a com- 
prehensor and a wayfarer. 

NINTH ARTICLE 

Whether in Christ There Was the Fulness of Grace? 

We proceed thus to the Ninth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that in Christ 
there was not the fulness of grace. For the 
virtues flow from grace, as was said above 
(I-II, Q. 110, A. 4). But in Christ there were 
not all the virtues ; for there was neither faith 
nor hope in Him, as was shown above (AA. 3 
and 4). Therefore in Christ there was not the 
fullness of grace. 

Ob). 2. Further, as is plain from what w'as 
said above (I-H, Q. Ill, A. 2), grace is di- 
vided into operating and co-operating. Now 
operating grace signifies that whereby the un- 
godly is justified, wdiich has no place in Christ, 
Who never lay under any sin. Therefore in 
Christ there was not the fulness of grace. 

Ob). 3. Further, it is written (Jas. i. 17): 
Every best gift a7id every perfect gift is from 
above, coming down from the Father of lights. 
But w’hat comes thus is possessed partially, 
and not fully. Therefore no creature, not even 
the soul of Christ, can have the fulness of the 
gifts of grace. 

On the contrary, It is written (Jo. i. 14) : 
We saw Him (Vulg., — His glory) full of grace 
and truth. 

I answer that. To have fully is to have 
wholly and perfectly. Now totality and per- 
fection can be taken in tw'o ways; — First as 
regards their intensive quantity ; for instance, 
I may say (hat some man has whiteness fully, 
because he has as much of it as can naturally 
be in hini; — secondly, as regards power; for 
instance, if anyone be said to have life fully, 
inasmuch as he has it in all the effects or 
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works of life ; and thus man has life fully, but 
senseless animals or plants have not. Now in 
both these ways Christ has the fulness of 
grace. First, since He has grace in its highest 
degree, in the most perfect way it can be had. 
And this appears, first, from the nearness of 
Christ's soul to the cause of grace. For it was 
said above (A. 1) that the nearer a recipient 
is to the inflowing cause, the more it receives. 
And hence the soul of Christ, which is more 
closely united to God than all other rational 
creatures, receives the greatest outpouring of 
His grace. Secondly, in His relation to the 
effect. For the soul of Christ so received grace, 
that, in a manner, it is poured out from it 
upon others. And hence it behooved Him to 
have the greatest grace ; as fire which is the 
cause of heat in other hot things, is of all 
things the hottest. 

Likewise, as regards the virtue of grace. He 
had grace fully, since He had it for all the 
operations and effects of grace ; and this, be- 
cause grace was bestowed on Him, as upon 
a universal principle in the genus of such as 
have grace. Now the virtue of the first prin- 
ciple of a genus universally extends itself to all 
the effects of that genus ; thus the force of the 
sun, which is the universal cause of generation, 
as Dionysius says (Div. Nom. i), extends to 
all things that come under generation. Hence 
the second fulness of grace is seen in Christ 
inasmuch as His grace extends to all the ef- 
fects of grace, which are the virtues, gifts, 
and the like. 

Reply Obj. 1. Faith and hope signify ef- 
fects of grace with certain defects on the part 
of the recipient of grace, inasmuch as faith is 
of the unseen, and hope of what is not yet 
possessed. Hence it was not necessary that 
in Christ, Who is the author of grace, there 
should be any defects such as faith and hope 
imply; but whatever perfection is in faith and 
hope was in Christ most perfectly; as in fire 
there are not all the modes of heat which are 
defective by the subject’s defect, but what- 
ever belongs to the perfection of heat. 

Reply Obj. 2. It pertains essentially to 
operating grace to justify; but that it makes 
the ungodly to be just is accidental to it on 
the part of the subject, in which sin is found. 
Therefore the soul of Christ was justified by 
operating grace, inasmuch as it was rendered 
just and holy by it from the beginning of His 
conception : not that it was until then sinful, 
or even not just. 

Reply Obj. 3. The fulness of grace is at- 
tributed to the soul of Christ according to the 
capacity of the creature and not by compari- 
son with the infinite fulness of the Divine 
goodness. 
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TENTH ARTICLE 
Whether the Fulness of Groce Is Proper to Christ? 

We proceed thus to the Tenth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the fulness 
of grace is not proper to Christ. For what is 
proper to anyone bclonp,.s to him alone. But 
to be full of grace is attributed to some others ; 
for it nas said to the Blessed \'irgin (Luke 
i. 28) ; I/ad, full oj grace ; and again it is writ- 
ten (Acts vi. S) ; Stephen, full oj grace and 
fortitude. Therefore the fulness of grace is 
not proper to Christ. 

Obj. 2. Further, what can be communicated 
to others through Christ does not seem to be 
proper to Christ. But the fulness of grace 
can be communicated to others through Christ, 
since the Apostle says (Eph. iii. 19) : That 
you may be filled unto all the fulness of God. 
Therefore the fulness of grace is not proper 
to Christ. 

Obj. 3. Further, the state of the toayfarcr 
seems to be proportioned to the state of the 
comprehensor. But in the state of the com- 
prehensor there will be a certain fulness, since 
in our hcai'cnly country with its fulness of all 
good, although some things arc bestoivcd in a 
pre-eminent way, yet nothing is possessed 
singularly, as is clear from Gregory (Horn. 
De Cent. Ovib.; xxxiv, in Ev.). Therefore in 
the state of the comprehensor the fulness of 
grace is possessed by everyone, and hence the 
fulness of grace is not proper to Christ. 

On the contrary, The fulness of grace is 
attributed to Christ inasmuch as He is the 
Only-begotten of the Father, according to 
John i. 14: JFc saw Him (Vulg., — His glory) 
as it were . . . the Only-begotten of the Father, 
full of grace and truth. But to be the Only- 
begotten of the Father i.s proper to Christ. 
Therefore it is proper to Him to be full of 
grace and truth. 

I answer that. The fulness of grace may be 
taken in two ways; — First, on the part of 
grace itself, or secondly on the part of the one 
who has grace. Xow on the part of grace itself 
there is said to be the fulness of grace when 
the limit of grace is attained, as to essence and 
power, inasmuch as grace is possessed in its 
highest possible excellence and in its greatest 
possible extension to all its effects. And this 
fulness of grace is proper to Christ. But on 
the part of the subject there is said to be the 
fulness of grace when anyone fully possesses 
grace according to his condition ; — whether 
as regards intensity, by reason of grace being 
intense in him, to the limit assigned by God, 
according to Eph. iv. 7 : F>ut to every one of 
us is given grace according to the measure of 
the giving of Christ; — or as regards power, 
*To His Son is lacking in the Vulgate. 


by reason of a man having the help of grace 
for all that belongs to his office or state, as 
the Apostle says (Eph. iii. S) : To me, the 
least of all the saints, is given this grace, . . . 
to enlighten all men. And this fulness of grace 
is not proper to Christ, but is communicated 
lo others by Christ. 

Reply Obj. 1. The Blessed Virgin is said 
to be full of grace, not on the part of grace 
itself — since she had not grace in its greatest 
possible excellence — nor for all the effects of 
grace; but she is said to be full of grace in 
reference to herself, i.e. inasmuch as she 
had sufficient grace for the state to which 
God had chosen her, i.e. to be the mother of 
His Only-begotten. So, too, Stephen is said 
lo be full of grace, since he had sufficient 
grace to be a fit minister and witness of God. 
to which office he had been called. .\nd the 
same must be said of others. Of these fulnesses 
one is greater than another, according as one 
is divinely pre-ordained to a higher or lower 
state. 

Reply Obj. 2. The .\postle is there speaking 
of that fulness which has reference to the 
subject, in comparison with what man is di- 
vinely pre-ordained to : and this is either some- 
thing in common, to which all the saints are 
pre-ordained, or something special, which per- 
tains to the pre-eminence of some. .-\nd in this 
manner a certain fulness of grace is common 
lo all the saints, viz. to have grace enough 
to merit eternal life, which consists in the 
enjoyment of God. And this is the fulness of 
grace which the .-\postle desires for the faith- 
ful to whom he writes. 

Reply Obj. 3. These gifts which are in 
common in heaven, viz. : vision, possession and 
fruition, and the like, have certain gifts cor- 
responding to them in this life which are also 
common to all the saints. Yet there are cer- 
tain prerogatives of saints, both in heaven and 
on earth, which are not possessed by all. 

ELEVENTH ARTICLE 

Whether the Grace of Christ Is Infinite? 

I'Ve proceed thus to the Eleventh Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that Christ’s 
grace is infinite. For everything immeasurable 
is infinite. But the grace of Christ is immeas- 
urable; since it is written (Jo. iii. 34) : For 
God doth not give the Spirit by measure to 
His Son,*" namely Christ. Therefore the grace 
of Christ is infinite. 

Obj. 2. Further, an infinite effect betokens 
an infinite power which can only spring from 
an infinite essence. But the effect of Christ’s 
grace is infinite, since it extends to the sal- 
vation of the whole human race ; for He is 
the propitiation for our sins . . .and for those 
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of the -whole world, as is said (I Jo. ii. 2). 
Therefore the grace of Christ is infinite. 

Ob). 3. Further, every finite thing by addi- 
tion can attain to the quantity of any other 
finite thing. Therefore if the grace of Christ 
is finite the grace of any other man could in- 
crease to such an extent as to reach to an 
equality with Christ’s grace, against what is 
written (Job xxviii. 17) : Gold nor crystal can- 
not equal it, as Gregory expounds it (Moral. 
xviii). Therefore the grace of Christ is infinite. 

On the contrary, Grace is something cre- 
ated in the soul. But every created thing is 
finite, according to Wisd. xi. 21: Thou hast 
ordered all things in measure and number and 
weight. Therefore the grace of Christ is not 
infinite. 

I ansivcr that. As was made clear above 
(Q. 2, A. 10), a twofold grace may be con- 
sidered in Christ ; the first being the grace of 
union, which, as was said (Q. 6, A. 6), is for 
Him to be personally united to the Son of 
God, which union has been bestowed gratis on 
the human nature ; and it is clear that this 
grace is infinite, as the Person of God is infi- 
nite. The second is habitual grace ; which may 
be taken in two ways: first as a being, and 
in this way it must be a finite being, since it is 
in the soul of Christ, as in a subject, and 
Christ’s soul is a creature having a finite ca- 
pacity ; hence the being of grace cannot be 
infinite, since it cannot exceed its subject. 
Secondly it may be viewed in its specific na- 
ture of grace ; and thus the grace of Christ can 
be termed infinite, since it is not limited, i.e. 
it has whatsoever can pertain to the nature 
of grace, and what pertains to the nature of 
grace is not bestowed on Him in a fixed meas- 
ure ; seeing that according to the purpose of 
God to Whom it pertains to measure grace, 
it is bestowed on Christ’s soul as on a uni- 
versal principle for bestowing grace on human 
nature, according to Eph. i. 5, 6, He hath 
graced us in His beloved Son ; thus we might 
say that the light of the sun is infinite, not 
indeed in being, but in the nature of light, as 
having whatever can pertain to the nature of 
light. 

Reply Ob}. 1. When it is said that the 
Father doth not give the Spirit by measure, 
it may be expounded of the gift which God 
the Father from all eternity gave the Son, 
viz. the Divine Nature, which is an infinite 
gift. Hence the comment of a certain gloss: 
So that the Son may be as great as the Father 
is. Or again, it may be referred to the gift 
which is given the human nature, to be united 
to the Divine Person, and this also is an in- 
finite gift. Hence a gloss says on this text: 
As the Father begot a full and perfect Word, 
* Perhaps \vc should read infinity. — Ed. 
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it is united thus full and perfect to human 
nature. Thirdly, it may be referred to habitual 
grace, inasmuch as the grace of Christ ex- 
tends to whatever belongs to grace. Hence 
Augustine expounding this (Tract, xiv, in 
Joan.) says: The division of the gifts is a 
measurement . For to one indeed by the Spirit 
is given the word of wisdom, to another the 
word of knowledge. But Christ the giver does 
not receive by measure. 

Reply Obf. 2. The grace of Christ has an 
infinite effect, both because of the aforesaid 
infinity of grace, and because of the unity* 
of the Divine Person, to Whom Christ’s soul 
is united. 

Reply Obf. 3. The lesser can attain by aug- 
ment to the quantity of the greater, when both 
have the same kind of quantity. But the grace 
of any man is compared to the grace of Christ 
as a particular to a universal power; hence 
as the force of fire, no matter how much it 
increases, can never equal the sun’s strength, 
so the grace of a man, no matter how much it 
increases, can never equal the grace of Christ. 

TWELFTH ARTICLE 

Whether the Groce of Christ Could Increase? 

We proceed thus to the Twelfth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the grace 
of Christ could increase. For to every finite 
thing addition can be made. But the grace 
of Christ was finite. Therefore it could in- 
crease. 

Obj. 2. Further, it is by Divine power that 
grace is increased, according to 2 Cor. ix. 8: 
And God is able to make all grace abound in 
you. But the Divine power, being infinite, is 
confined by no limits. Therefore it seems that 
the grace of Christ could have been greater. 

Obj. 3. Further, it is written (Luke ii. 52) 
that the child Jesus advanced in wisdom and 
age and grace with God and men. Therefore 
the grace of Christ could increase. 

On the contrary, It is written (Jo. i. 14) ; 
We saw Him (Vulg., — His glory) as it were 
. . . the Only-begotten of the Father, full of 
grace and truth. But nothing can be or can 
be thought greater than that anyone should 
be the Only-begotten of the Father. Therefore 
no greater grace can be or can be thought 
than that of which Christ was full. 

1 answer that. For a form to be incapable 
of increase happens in two ways: — First on 
the part of the subject : secondly, on the part 
of the form itself. On the part of the subject, 
indeed, when the subject reaches the utmost 
limit wherein it partakes of this form, after 
its own manner, e.g. if we say that air cannot 
increase in heat, when it has reached the ut- 
most limit of heat which can exist in the 
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nature of air. although there may be greater ten Son of the Father; and to this union, by 


heat in actual existence, viz. the heat of fire. 
But on the part of the form, the possibility of 
increase is excluded when a subject reaches 
the utmost perfection which this form can 
have by nature, e.g. if we say the heat of fire 
cannot be increased because there cannot be 
a more perfect grade of heat than that to 
which fire attains. Xow the proper measure 
of grace, like that of other forms, is deter- 
mined by the Divine wisdom, according to 
Wisd. xi. 21; Thou hast ordered all things in 
number, vjcight and measure. And it is with 
reference to its end that a measure is set to 
every form ; as there is no greater gravity than 
that of the earth, because there is no lower 
place than that of the earth. Now the end of 
grace is the union of the rational creature 
wdth God. But there can neither he nor be 
thought a greater union of the rational crea- 
ture with God than that which is in the Per- 
son. And hence the grace of Christ reached the 
highest measure of grace. Hence it is clear 
that the grace of Christ cannot be increased 
on the part of grace. But neither can it be 
increased on the part of the subject, since 
Christ as man was a true and full compre- 
hensor from the first instant of His concep- 
tion. Hence there could have been no increase 
of grace in Him, as there could be none in the 
rest of the blessed, whose grace could not in- 
crease, seeing that they have reached their 
last end. But as regards men who are wholly 
wayfarers, their grace can be increased not 
merely on the part of the form, since they 
have not attained the highest degree of grace, 
but also on the part of the subject, since they 
have not yet attained their end. 

Reply Obj. 1. If we speak of mathematical 
quantity, addition can be made to any finite 
quantity, since there is nothing on the part 
of finite quantity which is repugnant to addi- 
tion. But if we speak of natural quantity, 
there may be repugnance on the part of the 
form to which a determined quantity is due, 
even as other accidents are determined. Hence 
the Philosopher says (De Anima ii. 41) that 
there is naturally a term of all things, and a 
fixed limit of magnitude and increase. And 
hence to the quantity of the whole there can 
be no addition. And still more must we sup- 
pose a term in the forms themselves, beyond 
which they may not go. Hence it is not neces- 
sary that addition should be capable of being 
made to Christ’s grace, although it is finite 
in its essence. 

Reply Obj. 2. Although the Divine power 
can make something greater and better than 
the habitual grace of Christ, yet it could not 
make it to be ordained to anything greater 
than the personal union with the only-begot- 


the purpose of the Divdne wisdom, the measure 
of grace is sufficient. 

Reply Obj. 3. Anyone may increase in wis- 
dom and grace in two ways. First inasmuch 
as the very habits of wisdom and grace are 
increased ; and in this way Christ did not in- 
crease. Secondly, as regards the effects, i.e. 
inasmuch as they do wdser and greater works ; 
and in this way Christ increased in wisdom 
and grace e\'en as in age. since in the course 
of time He did more perfect w'orks, to prove 
Himself true man, both in the things of God, 
and in the things of man. 

THIRTEENTH ARTICLE 
Whether the Habitual Grace of Christ 
Followed After the Union? 

We proceed thus to the Thirteenth Article: 

Objection I. It would seem that the habit- 
ual grace did not follow after the union. For 
nothing follows itself. But this habitual grace 
seems to be the same as the grace of union ; 
for .Augustine says {De Prcde.st. Sanct. xv) : 
Every man becomes a Christian from the 
beginning of his belief, by the same grace 
U'hercby this Man from His beginning became 
Christ : and of these two the first pertains to 
habitual grace and the second to the grace of 
union. Therefore it would seem that habitual 
grace did not follow upon the union. 

Obj. 2. Further, disposition precedes per- 
fection, if not in time, at least in thought. 
But the habitual grace seems to be a disposi- 
tion in human nature for the personal union. 
Therefore it seems that the habitual grace 
did not follow but rather preceded the union. 

Obj. 3. Further, the common precedes the 
proper. But habitual grace is common to 
Christ and other men ; and the grace of union 
is proper to Christ. Therefore habitual grace 
is prior in thought to the union. Therefore it 
does not follow it. 

On the contrary. It is written (Isa. xlii. 1) : 
Behold my servant, 1 will uphold Him . . . and 
farther on: I have given My Spirit upon Him ; 
and this pertains to the gift of habitual grace. 
Hence it remains that the assumption of hu- 
man nature to the unity of the Person pre- 
ceded the habitual grace of Christ. 

/ answer that, The union of the human na- 
ture with the Divine Person, which, as we 
have said above (Q. 2, A. 10, and Q. 6, A. 6), 
is the grace of union, precedes the habitual 
grace of Christ, not in order of time, but by 
nature and in thought; and this for a triple 
reason: — First, with reference to the order of 
the principles of both. For the principle of 
the union is the Person of the Son assuming 
human nature, Who is said to be sent into the 
world, inasmuch as He a.ssumed liuman na- 
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ture; but the principle of habitual grace, 
which is given with charity, is the Holy Ghost, 
Who is said to be sent inasmuch as He dwells 
in the mind by charity. Now the mission of 
the Son is prior, in the order of nature, to the 
mission of the Holy Ghost, even as in the 
order of nature the Holy Ghost proceeds from 
the Son, and love from wisdom. Hence the 
personal union, according to which the mis- 
sion of the Son took place, is prior in the or- 
der of nature to habitual grace, according to 
which the mission of the Holy Ghost takes 
place. Secondly, the reason of this order may 
be taken from the relation of grace to its 
cause. For grace is caused in man by the 
presence of the Godhead, as light in the air 
by the presence of the sun. Hence it is written 
(Ezech. xliii. 2) : The glory of the God of 
Israel came in by the way of the east; . . . 
and the earth shone with His majesty. But 
the presence of God in Christ is by the union 
of human nature with the Divine Person. 
Hence the habitual grace of Christ is under- 
stood to follow this union, as light follows the 
sun. Thirdly, the reason of this union can be 
taken from the end of grace, since it is or- 
dained to acting rightly, and action belongs 
to the suppositum and the individual. Hence 
action and, in consequence, grace ordaining 
thereto, presuppose the hypostasis which op- 
erates. Now the hypostasis did not exist in 
the human nature before the union, as is clear 
from Q. 4, A. 2. Therefore the grace of union 
precedes, in thought, habitual grace. 


Pt. Ill Q. 8 Art. 1 

Reply Obj. 1. Augustine here means by 
grace the gratuitous will of God, bestowing 
benefits gratis ; and hence every man is said 
to be made a Christian by the same grace 
whereby a iMan became Christ, since both take 
place by the gratuitous will of God without 
merits. 

Reply Obj. 2. As disposition in the order 
of generation precedes the perfection to which 
it disposes, in such things as are gradually 
perfected ; so it naturally follows the perfec- 
tion which one has already obtained ; as heat, 
which was a disposition to the form of fire, 
is an effect flowing from the form of already 
existing fire. Now the human nature in Christ 
is united to the Person of the Word from the 
beginning without succession. Hence habitual 
grace is not understood to have preceded the 
union, but to have followed it; as a natural 
property. Hence, as Augustine says (Enchir. 
xl) : Grace is in a manner natural to the Man 
Christ. 

Reply Obj. 3. The common precedes the 
proper, when both are of the same genus ; but 
when they are of divers genera, there is noth- 
ing to prevent the proper being prior to the 
common. Now the grace of union is not in 
the same genus as habitual grace ; but is above 
all genera even as the Divine Person Himself. 
Hence there is nothing to prevent this proper 
from being before the common since it does 
not result from something being added to the 
common, but is rather the principle and source 
of that which is common. 
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QUESTION 8 

Of the Grace of Christ, as He Is the Head of the Church 

(In Eight .Articles) 


We must now consider the grace of Christ as 
the Head of the Church ; and under this head 
there are eight points of inquiry: (1) Whether 
Christ is the Head of the Church ? (2) Whether 
He is the Head of men as regards their bodies 
or only as regards their souls? (3) Whether 
He is the Head of all men? (4) Whether He 
is the Head of the angels? (S) Whether the 
grace of Christ as Head of the Church is the 
same as His habitual grace as an individual 
man? (6) Whether to be Head of the Church 
is proper to Christ? (7) Whether the devil is 
the head of all the wicked? (8) Whether Anti- 
christ can be called the head of all the wicked? 

FtRST ARTICLE 

Whether Christ Is the Head of the Church? 

We proceed thus to the First .Article : — 
Objection 1. It would seem that it does 


not belong to Christ as man to be Head of 
the Church. For the head imparts sense and 
motion to the members. Now spiritual sense 
and motion which are by grace, are not im- 
parted to us by the IMan Christ, because, as 
Augustine says (De Trin. i. 12; xv. 24), not 
even Christ, as man, but only as God, bestows 
the Holy Ghost. Therefore it does not belong 
to Him as man to be Head of the Church. 

Obj. 2. Further, it is not fitting for the head 
to have a head. But God is the Head of Christ, 
as man, according to 1 Cor. xi. 3, The Head 
of Christ is God. Therefore Christ Himself 
is not a head. 

Obj. 3. Furthermore, the head of a man is 
a particular member, receiving an influx from 
the heart. But Christ is the universal prin- 
ciple of the whole Church. Therefore He is 
not the Head of the Church. 

On the contrary. It is written (Eph. i. 22) : 
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And He . . . hath made Him head over all the 
Church. 

I answer that, As the whole Church is 
termed one mystic body from its likeness to 
the natural body of a man, which in divers 
members has divers acts, as the Apostle 
teaches (Rom. xii, and 1 Cor. xii). to likewise 
Christ it called the Head of the Church from 
a likeness with the hutnan head, in which we 
may consider three thinas. viz. order, perfec- 
tion, and power : Order, indeed ; for the head 
is the first part of man, beginning from the 
higher part : and hence it is that every prin- 
ciple is usually called a head according to 
Ezech. xvi. 25; At every head of the way, 
thou hast set up a sign of thy prostitution : — 
Perfection, inasmuch as in the head dwell all 
the senses, both interior and exterior, whereas 
in the other members there is only touch, and 
hence it is .=^aid (Isa. ix. 15) : The aged and 
honorable, he is the head Power, because 
the power and movement of the other mem- 
bers, together with the direction of them in 
their acts, is from the head, by reason of the 
sensitive and motive power there ruling ; hence 
the ruler is called the head of a people, ac- 
cording to 1 Kings XV. 17: When thou wast a 
little ofie in thy own eyes, wast thou not made 
the head of the tribes of Israeli Now these 
three things belong spiritually to Christ. First, 
on account of His nearness to God His grace 
is the highest and first, though not in time, 
since all have received grace on account of 
His grace, according to Rom. viii. 29; For 
whom He foreknew. He also predestinated to 
be made conformable to the image of His Son; 
that He might be the first-born amongst many 
brethren. Secondly, He had perfection as re- 
gards the fulness of all graces, according to 
John i. 14, IFc saw Him (\’ulg., — Ilis glory) 

. . . full of grace and truth, as was shown, 
Q. 7, A. 9. Thirdly, Fie has the power of be- 
stowing grace on all the members of the 
Church, according to John i. 16: Of His ful- 
ness we have all received. And thus it is plain 
that Christ is fittingly called the Head of the 
Church. 

Reply Obj. 1. To give grace or the Holy 
Ghost belongs to Christ as He is God, authori- 
tatively; but instrumentally it belongs also 
to Him as man, inasmuch as His manhood is 
the instrument of His Godhead. And hence 
by the power of the Godhead His actions were 
beneficial, i.e. by causing grace in us, both 
meritoriously and efficiently. But Augu.stine 
denies that Christ as man gives the Holy 
Ghost authoritatively. Even other saints are 
said to give the Holy Ghost instrumentally, 
or ministerially, according to Gal. iii. 5; He 
■ . . who giveth to you the Spirit. 

Reply Ob']. 2. In metaphorical speech we 


must not expect a likeness in all respects; 
for thus there would be not likeness but iden- 
titje Accordingly a natural head has not an- 
other head because one human body is not 
part of another ; but a metaphorical body. i.e. 
an ordered multitude, is part of another multi- 
tude as the domestic multitude is part of the 
civil multitude ; and hence the father who 
is head of the domestic multitude has a head 
above him, i.e. the civil governor. And hence 
there is no reason why God should not be the 
Head of Christ, although Christ Himself is 
Head of the Church. 

Reply Ob]. 3. The head has a manifest 
pre-eminence over the other exterior mem- 
bers ; but the heart has a certain hidden influ- 
ence. And hence the Holy Ghost is likened to 
the heart, since He invisibly quickens and 
unifies the Church; but Christ is likened to 
the Head in His visible nature in which man 
is set over man. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether Christ Is the Head of Men As to Their 
Bodies or Only As to Their Souls? 

We proceed thus to the Second .Article : — 

Objection 1, It would seem that Christ is 
not the Head of men as to their bodies. For 
Christ is said to be the Head of the Church 
inasmuch as He bestows spiritual sense and 
the movement of grace on the Church. But a 
body is not capable of this spiritual sense and 
movement. Therefore Christ is not the Head 
of men as regards their bodies. 

Obj. 2. Further, we share bodies with the 
brutes. If therefore Christ was the Head of 
men as to their bodies, it would follow that He 
was the Head of brute animals ; and this is 
not fitting, 

Obj. 3. Further, Christ took His body from 
other men, as is clear from Matt. i. and Luke 
iii. But the head is the first of the members, 
as was said above (A. 1, ad 3). Therefore 
Christ is not the Head of the Church as re- 
gards bodies. 

On the contrary, It is written (Phil. iii. 
21) ; Who will reform the body of our lowness, 
made like to the body of His glory. 

I answer that, The human body has a natu- 
ral relation to the rational soul, which is its 
proper form and motor. Inasmuch as the soul 
is its form, it receives from the soul life and 
the other properties which belong specifically 
to man; but inasmuch as the soul is its motor, 
the body serves the soul instrumentally. 
Therefore wc must hold that the manhood of 
Christ had the power of influence, inasmuch 
as it is united to the Word of God, to Whom 
His body is united through the .soul, as stated 
above (0. 6, A. 1). Hence the whole manhood 
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of Christ, i.e. according to soul and body, in- 
fluences all, both in soul and body; but prin- 
cipally the soul, and secondarily the body: — 
First, inasmuch as the members oj the body 
arc presented as instruments oj justice in the 
soul that lives through Christ, as the Apostle 
says (Rom. vi. 13) ; — Secondly, inasmuch as 
the life of glory flows from the soul on to the 
body, according to Rom. viii. 11: He that 
raised up Jesus from the dead shall quicken 
also your mortal bodies, because of His Spirit 
that divelleth in you. 

Reply Obj. 1. The spiritual sense of grace 
does not reach to the body first and princi- 
pally, but secondarily and instrumentally, as 
was said above. 

Reply Obj. 2. The body of an animal has 
no relation to a rational soul, as the human 
body has. Hence there is no parity. 

Reply Obj. 3. Although Christ drew the 
matter of His body from other men, yet all 
draw from Him the immortal life of their 
body, according to 1 Cor. xv. 22: And as in 
Adam all die, so also in Christ all shall be 
made alive, 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether Christ Is the Head ot All Men? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that Christ is 
not the Head of all men. For the head has no 
relation except to the members of its body. 
Now the unbaptized are nowise members of 
the Church which is the body of Christ, as 
it is written (Eph. i. 23). Therefore Christ 
is not the Head of all men. 

Obj. 2. Further, the Apostle writes to the 
Ephesians (v. 25, 27) ; Christ delivered Him- 
self up for the Church that He might present 
it to Himself a glorious Church, not having 
spot or wrinkle or any such thing. But there 
are many of the faithful in whom is found 
the spot or the wrinkle of sin. Therefore Christ 
is not the Head of all the faithful. 

Obj. 3. Further, the sacraments of the Old 
Law are compared to Christ as the shadow to 
the body, as is written (Col. ii. 17). But the 
fathers of the Old Testament in their day 
served unto these sacraments, according to 
Heb. viii. S. Who serve unto the example and 
shadow of heavenly things. Hence they did 
not pertain to Christ’s body, and therefore 
Christ is not the Head of all men. 

On the contrary, It is written (1 Tim. iv. 
10) : Who is the Saviour oj all men, especially 
of the faithful, and (1 Jo. ii. 2): He is the 
propitiation for our sins, and not for ours 
only, but also for those of the whole world. 
Now to save men and to be a propitiation for 
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their sins belongs to Christ as Head. There- 
fore Christ is the Head of all men, 

/ answer that. This is the difference between 
the natural body of man and the Church’s 
mystical body, that the members of the natu- 
ral body are all together, and the members 
of the mystical are not all together; — neither 
as regards their natural being, since the body 
of the Church is made up of the men who have 
been from the beginning of the world until its 
end ; — nor as regards their supernatural being, 
since, of those who are at any one time, some 
there are who are without grace, yet will 
afterwards obtain it, and some have it al- 
ready. We must therefore consider the mem- 
bers of the mystical body not only as they are 
in act, but as they are in potentiality. Never- 
theless, some are in potentiality who will 
never be reduced to act, and some are reduced 
at some time to act ; and this according to the 
triple class, of which the first is by faith, the 
second by the charity of this life, the third by 
the fruition of the life to come. Hence we 
must say that if we take the whole time of 
the world in general, Christ is the Head of 
all men, but diversely. For, first and princi- 
pally, He is the Head of such as are united to 
Him by glory; secondly, of those who are 
actually united to Him by charity; thirdly, 
of those who are actually united to Him by 
faith ; fourthly, of those who are united to 
Him merely in potentiality, which is not yet 
reduced to act, yet will be reduced to act ac- 
cording to Divine predestination; fifthly, of 
those who are united to Him in potentiality, 
which will never be reduced to act; such are 
those men existing in the world, who are not 
predestined, who, however, on their departure 
from this world, wholly cease to be members 
of Christ, as being no longer in potentiality 
to be united to Christ. 

Reply Obj. 1. Those who are unbaptized, 
though not actually in the Church, are in the 
Church potentially. And this potentiality is 
rooted in two things — first and principally, 
in the power of Christ, which is sufficient for 
the salvation of the whole human race ; sec- 
ondly, in free-will. 

Reply Obj. 2. To be a glorious Church not 
having spot or ivrinkle is the ultimate end to 
which we are brought by the Passion of Christ. 
Hence this will be in heaven, and not on 
earth, in which if lae say we have no sin, we 
deceive ourselves, as is written (1 Jo. i. 8). 
Nevertheless, there are some, viz. mortal, sins 
from which they are free who are members 
of Christ by the actual union of charity ; but 
such as are tainted with these sins are not 
members of Christ actually, but potentially; 
except, perhaps, imperfectly, by formless faith, 
which unites to God, relatively but not simply. 
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viz. so that man partake of the life of grace. 
For, as is written (Jas. ii, 20) : Faith without 
works is dead. Yet such as these receive from 
Christ a certain vital act, i.e. to believe, as if 
a lifeless limb were mo\-ed by a man to some 
extent. 

Reply Ob], 3. The holy Fathers made use 
ot the legal sacraments, not as realities, but as 
images and shadows of what was to come. 
Now it is the same motion to an image as 
image, and to the reality, as is clear from the 
Philosopher {De Memor. ct Rcmiu. ii). Hence 
the ancient Fathers, by observing the legal 
sacraments, were borne to Christ by the same 
faith and love whereby we also are borne to 
Him, and hence the ancient Fathers belong 
to the same Church as we. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether Christ Is the Head of the Angels? 

TFc proceed thus to the Fourth .Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that Christ as 
man is not the head of the angels. For the 
head and members are of one nature. But 
Christ as man is not of the same nature with 
the angels, but only with men. since, as is 
written (Heb. ii. 16) : For nowhere doth He 
take hold of the angels; but of the seed of 
Abraham He taketh hold. Therefore Christ 
as man is not the head of the angels. 

Objection 2. Further, Christ is the head of 
such as belong to the Church, which is His 
Body, as is written (Eph. i. 23). But the 
angels do not belong to the Church. For the 
Church is the congregation of the faithful: 
and in the angels there is no faith, for they 
do not walk by faith but by sight, otherwise 
they would be absent from the Lord, as the 
Apostle argues (2 Cor. v. 6, 7). Therefore 
Christ as man is not head of the angels. 

Obj. 3. Further, Augustine says (Tract. 
xix, and xxiii, in Joan.), that as the Word 
which was in the beginning with the Father 
quickens souls, so the Word made flesh quick- 
ens bodies, which angels lack. But the Word 
made flesh is Christ as man. Therefore Christ 
as man does not give life to angels, and hence 
as man FJe is not the head of the angels. 

On the contrary. The Apostle says (Col. 
ii. 10), Who is the head of all Principality and 
Power, and the same reason holds good with 
the other orders of angels. Therefore Christ 
is the Head of the angels. 

1 answer that. As was said above {h. 1, 
ad 2), where there is one body we must allow 
that there is one head. Now a multitude or- 
dained to one end, with distinct acts and du- 
ties, niay be metaphorically called one body. 
But it is manifest that both men and angels 
are ordained to one end, which is the glory 


of the Divine fruition. Hence the mystical 
body of the Church consists not only of men 
but of angels. Now of all this multitude Christ 
is the Head, since He is nearer God, and shares 
His gifts more fully, not only than man, but 
even than angels; and of His influence not 
only men but even angels partake, since it is 
written (Eph. i. 20-22): that God the Father 
set Him, namely Christ, on His right hand in 
the heavenly places, above all Principality 
and Power and Virtue and Dominion and 
every name that is named not only in this 
world, but also in that which is to come. And 
He hath subjected all things under His feet. 
Therefore Christ is not only the Head of men, 
but of angels. Hence we read (IMatt. iv. 11) 
that angels came and ministered to Him. 

Reply Obj. 1. Christ's influence over men 
is chiefly with regard to their souls ; wherein 
men agree with angels in generic nature, 
though not in specific nature. By reason of 
this agreement Christ can be said to be the 
Head of the angels, although the agreement 
falls short as regards the body. 

Reply Obj. 2. The Church, on earth, is 
the congregation of the faithful; but, in 
heaven, it is the congregation of comprehen- 
sors. Now Christ was not merely a wayfarer, 
but a comprehensor. .A.nd therefore He is the 
Head not merely of the faithful, but of com- 
prehensors, as having grace and glory most 
fully. 

Reply Obj. 3. .\ugustine Irere uses the 
similitude of cause and effect, i.e. inasmuch 
as corporeal things act on bodies, and spiritual 
things on spiritual things. Nevertheless, the 
humanity of Christ, by virtue of the spiritual 
nature, i.e. the Divine, can cause something 
not only in the spirits of men, but also in the 
spirits of angels, on account of its most close 
conjunction with God, i.e. by personal union. 

FIFTH ARTICLE 

Whether the Groce of Christ, As Head of the Church, 
Is the Same As His Habitual Groce, 
Inasmuch As He Is Man? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article : — 

Objection 1. It wmuld seem that the grace 
whereby Christ is Head of the Church and the 
individual grace of the Alan are not the same. 
For the Apostle says (Rom. v. IS) : If by the 
offense of one many died, much more the grace 
of God and the gift, by the grace of one man, 
Jesus Christ, hath abounded unto many. But 
the actual sin of Adam is distinct from origi- 
nal sin which he transmitted to his posterity. 
Hence the personal grace w^hich is proper to 
Christ is distinct from His grace, inasmuch 
as He is the Head of the Church, which flows 
to others from Him. 
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Obj. 2. Further, habits are distinguished 
by acts. But the personal grace of Christ is 
ordained to one act, viz. the sanctification of 
His soul ; and the capital grace is ordained to 
another, viz. to sanctifying others. Therefore 
the personal grace of Christ is distinct from 
His grace as He is the Head of the Church. 

Obj. 3. Further, as was said above (Q. 6, 
A. 6), in Christ we distinguish a threefold 
grace, viz. the grace of union, capital grace, 
and the individual grace of the Man. Now the 
individual grace of Christ is distinct from the 
grace of union. Therefore it is also distinct 
from the capital grace. 

On the contrary, It is written (Jo. i. 16) : 
Of His fullness we all have received. Now He 
is our Head, inasmuch as we receive from 
Him. Therefore He is our Head, inasmuch as 
He has the fulness of grace. Now He had the 
fulness of grace, inasmuch as personal grace 
was in Him in its perfection, as was said 
above (Q. 7, A. 9). Hence His capital and 
personal grace are not distinct. 

I answer that, Since everything acts inas- 
much as it is a being in act, it must be the 
same act whereby it is in act and whereby it 
acts, as it is the same heat whereby fire is hot 
and whereby it heats. Yet not every act 
whereby anything is in act suffices for its being 
the principle of acting upon others. For since 
the agent is nobler than the patient, as Au- 
gustine says (Gen. ad lit. xii. 16) and the 
Philosopher ( Dc Anima iii. 19), the agent 
must act on others by reason of a certain pre- 
eminence. Now it was said above (A. 1, and . 
Q. 7, A. 9) grace was received by the soul of 
Christ in the highest way ; and therefore from 
this pre-eminence of grace which He received, 
it is from Him that this grace is bestowed 
on others, — and this belongs to the nature of 
head. Hence the personal grace, whereby the 
soul of Christ is justified, is essentially the 
same as His grace, as He is the Head of the 
Church, and justifies others ; but there is a 
distinction of reason between them. 

Reply Obj. 1. Original sin in Adam, which 
is a sin of the nature, is derived from his ac- 
tual sin, which is a personal sin, because in 
him the person corrupted the nature; and by 
means of this corruption the sin of the first 
man is transmitted to posterity, inasmuch as 
the corrupt nature corrupts the person. Now 
grace is not vouchsafed us by means of human 
nature, but solely by the personal action of 
Christ Himself. Hence we must not distin- 
guish a twofold grace in Christ, one corre- 
sponding to the nature, the other to the per- 
son as in Adam we distinguish the sin of the 
nature and of the person. 

Reply Obj. 2. Different acts, one of which 
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is the reason and the cause of the other, do 
not diversify a habit. Now the act of the 
personal grace which is formally to sanctify 
its subject, is the reason of the justification 
of others, which pertains to capital grace. 
Hence it is that the essence of the habit is not 
diversified by this difference. 

Reply Obj. 3. Personal and capital grace 
are ordained to an act ; but the grace of union 
is not ordained to an act, but to the personal 
being. Hence the personal and the capital 
grace agree in the essence of the habit; but 
the grace of union does not, although the per- 
sonal grace can be called in a manner the grace 
of union, inasmuch as it brings about a fitness 
for the union ; and thus the grace of union, 
the capital, and the personal grace are one in 
essence, though there is a distinction of reason 
between them. 

SIXTH ARTICLE 

Whether It Is Proper to Christ 
to Be Head of the Church? 

We proceed thus to the Sixth Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that it is not proper 
to Christ to be Head of the Church. For it is 
written (1 Kings xv. 17): When thou wast a 
little one in thy own eyes, wast thou not made 
the head of the tribes of Israel? Now there is 
but one Church in the New and the Old Testa- 
ment. Therefore it seems that with equal 
reason any other man than Christ might be 
head of the Church. 

Obj. 2. Further, Christ is called Head of 
the Church from His bestowing grace on the 
Church’s members. But it belongs to others 
also to grant grace to others, according to Eph. 
iv. 29; Let no evil speech proceed from your 
month ; but that which is good to the edifica- 
tion of faith, that it may administer grace to 
the hearers. Therefore it seems to belong also 
to others than Christ to be head of the Church. 

Obj. 3. Further, Christ by His ruling over 
the Church is not only called Head, but also 
Shepherd and Foundation. Now Christ did 
not retain for Himself alone the name of 
Shepherd, according to 1 Pet. v. 4, And when 
the prince of pastors shall appear, you shall 
receive a never-fading crown of glory ; nor the 
name of I'oundation, according to Apoc. xxi. 
14: And the wall of the city had twelve foun- 
dations. Therefore it seems that He did not 
retain the name of Head for Himself alone. 

On the contrary. It is written (Col. ii. 19) : 
The head of the Church is that from which 
the whole body, by joints and bands being 
supplied with nourishment and compacted, 
growetli unto the increase of God. But this 
belongs only to Christ. Therefore Christ alone 
is Head of the Church. 
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1 answer that, The head influences the other 
members in two ways. First, by a certain in- 
trinsic influence, inasmuch as motive and sen- 
sitive force flow from the head to the other 
members ; secondly, by a certain exterior guid- 
ance, inasmuch a- by sight and the senses, 
which are rooted in the head, man is guided 
in his exterior acts. Xow the interior influx 
of grace is from no one save Christ, Whose 
manhood, through its union with the Godhead, 
has the pow’er of justifying ; but the influence 
over the members of the Church, as regards 
their exterior guidance, can belong to others; 
and in this way others may be called heads of 
the Church, according to Amos vi. 1, Ye great 
men, heads of the people; differently, how- 
ever, from Christ. First, inasmuch as Christ 
is the Head of all who pertain to the Church 
in every place and time and state; but all 
other men are called heads with reference to 
certain special places, as bishops of their 
Churches ; or with reference to a determined 
time as the Pope is the head of the whole 
Church, viz. during the time of his Pontificate, 
and with reference to a determined state, in- 
asmuch as they are in the state of wayfarers. 
Secondly, because Christ is the Head of the 
Church by His own power and authority; 
while others are called heads, as taking Christ’s 
place, according to 2 Cor. ii. 10, For what I 
have pardoned, if I have pardoned anything, 
for your sakes I have done it in the person of 
Christ, and v. 20, For Christ therefore we are 
ambassadors, God, as it were, exhorting by us. 

Reply Obj. 1. The word head is employed 
in that passage in regard to exterior govern- 
ment; as a king is said to be the head of his 
kingdom. 

Reply Obj. 2. Man does not distribute 
grace by interior influx, but by exteriorly per- 
suading to the effects of grace. 

Reply Obj. 3. As Augustine says (Tract. 
xlvi, in Joan.) : If the rulers of the Church are 
Shepherds , how is there one Shepherd, except 
that all these are members of one Shepherd? 
,So likewise others may be called foundations 
and heads, inasmuch as they are members of 
the one Head and Foundation. Nevertheless, 
as Augustine says (Tract, xlvii). He gave to 
His members to be shepherds ; yet none of us 
calleth himself the Door. He kept this for 
Himself alone. And this because by door is 
implied the principal authority, inasmuch as 
it is by the door that all enter the house; and 
it is Christ alone by Whom also we have ac- 
cess . . . into this grace, wherein we stand 
(Rom. v. 2) ; but by the other names above- 
mentioned there may be implied not merely 
the principal but also the secondary authority. 

* S. Gregory, Moral xiv. 


SEVENTH ARTICLE 

Whether the Devil Is the Head of All the Wicked? 

We proceed thus to the Seventh .-Irticlc : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the devil 
is not the head of the wicked. For it belongs 
to the head to diffuse sense and movement 
into the members, as a gloss says, on Eph. 
i. 22 , And made Him head, etc. But the devil 
has no power of spreading the evil of sin. 
which proceeds from the will of the sinner. 
Therefore the devil cannot be called the head 
of the wicked. 

Obj. 2. Further, by every sin a man is made 
evil. But not every sin is from the devil ; and 
this is plain as regards the demons, who did 
not sin through the persuasion of another ; so 
likewise not every sin of man proceeds from 
the devil, for it is said ( Dc Eccles. Dogm. 
Ixxxii) : iVof all our wicked thoughts are al- 
ways raised up by the suggestion of the devil; 
but sometimes they spring from the movement 
of our will. Therefore the devil is not the 
head of all the wicked. 

Obj. 3. Further, one head is placed on one 
body. But the whole multitude of the wicked 
do not seem to have anything in which they 
are united, for evil is contrary to evil and 
springs from divers defects, as Dionysius says 
(Div. Norn. iv). Therefore the devil cannot 
be called the head of all the wicked. 

On the contrary, gloss on Job xviii. 17, 
Let the memory of him perish from the earth, 
says; This is said of every evil one, yet so as 
’ to be referred to the head, i.e. the devil. 

/ answer that. As was said above (A. 6), 
the head not only influences the members in- 
teriorly, but also governs them exteriorly, di- 
recting their actions to an end. Hence it may 
be said that anyone is the head of a multitude, 
either as regards both, i.e. by interior influence 
and exterior governance, and thus Christ is 
the Head of the Church, as was stated (A. 6) ; 
or as regards exterior governance, and thus 
every prince or prelate is head of the multi- 
tude subject to him. And in this way the devil 
is head of all the wicked. For, as is written 
(Job xli. 25) : He is king over all the children 
of pride. Now it belongs to a governor to lead 
those whom he governs to their end. But the 
end of the devil is the aversion of the rational 
creature from God; hence from the beginning 
he has endeavored to lead man from obeying 
the Divine precept. But aversion from God 
has the nature of an end, inasmuch as it is 
sought for under the appearance of liberty, 
according to Jer. ii. 20: Of old time thou hast 
broken my yoke, thou hast burst my bands, 
and thou saidst, “I will not serve." Hence, 
inasmuch a,s some are brought to this end by 
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sinning, they fall under the rule and govern- 
ment of the devil, and therefore he is called 
their head. 

Reply Ohj. 1. Although the devil does not 
influence the rational mind interiorly, yet he 
beguiles it to evil by persuasion. 

Reply Obj. 1. A governor does not always 
suggest to his subjects to obey his will ; but 
proposes to all the sign of his will, in conse- 
quence of which some are incited by induce- 
ment, and some of their own free-will, as is 
plain in the leader of an army, whose standard 
all the soldiers follow, though no one persuades 
them. Therefore in the same way, the first 
sin of the devil, who sinneth from the begin- 
ning (1 Jo. iii. S), is held out to all to be fol- 
lowed, and some imitate at his suggestion, and 
some of their own -will without any suggestion. 
And hence the devil is the head of all the 
wicked, inasmuch as they imitate Him, accord- 
ing to Wisd. ii. 24, 25; By the envy oj the 
devil, death came into the world. And they 
follow him that are oj his side. 

Reply Obj. 3, All sins agree in aversion 
from God, although they differ by conversion 
to different changeable goods. 

EIGHTH ARTICLE 

Whether Antichrist May Be Called the Head 
of All the Wicked? 

We proceed thus to the Eighth Article : — 

Objection 1, It would seem that Antichrist 
is not the head of the wicked. For there are 
not several heads of one body. But the devil is 
the head of the multitude of the wicked. 
Therefore Antichrist is not their head. 

Obj. 2. Further, Antichrist is a member of 
the devil. Now the head is distinguished from 
the members. Therefore Antichrist is not the 
head of the wicked. 

Obj. 3. Further, the head has an influence 
over the members. But Antichrist has no in- 
fluence over the wicked who have preceded 
him. Therefore Antichrist is not the head of 
the wicked. 

On the contrary, A gloss* on Job xxi. 29, 
Ask any of them that go by the way, says: 
Whilst he was speaking of the body of all the 
wicked, suddenly he turned his speech to Anti- 
christ the head of all evil-doers. 

I answer that, As was said above (A. 1), in 
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the head are found three things : order, per- 
fection, and the pow'er of influencing. But as 
regards the order of the body, Antichrist is 
not said to be the head of the wicked as if 
his sin had preceded, as the sin of the devil 
preceded. So likewise he is not called the head 
of the wicked from the power of influencing, 
although he will pervert some in his day by 
exterior persuasion ; nevertheless those who 
were before him were not beguiled into wicked- 
ness by him nor have imitated his wickedness. 
Hence he cannot be called the head of all the 
wicked in this way, but of some. Therefore 
it remains to be said that he is the head of all 
the wicked by reason of the perfection of his 
wickedness. Hence, on 2 Thess. ii. 4, Showing 
himself as if he were God, a gloss says: As in 
Christ dwelt the fulness of the Godhead, so in 
Antichrist the fulness of all wickedness. Not 
indeed as if his humanity were assumed by 
the devil into unity of person, as the humanity 
of Christ by the Son of God ; but that the 
devil by suggestion infuses his wickedness 
more copiously into him than into all others. 
And in this way all the wicked who have gone 
before are signs of Antichrist, according to 2 
Thess. ii. 7, For the mystery of iniquity al- 
ready worketh. 

Reply Obj. 1. The devil and Antichrist are 
not two heads, but one; since Antichrist is 
called the head, inasmuch as the wickedness 
of the devil is most fully impressed on him. 
Hence, on 2 Thess. ii. 4, Showing himself as 
if he were God, a gloss says: The head of all 
the wicked, namely the devil, who is king over 
all the child) en of pride will be in him. Now 
he is said to be in him not by personal union, 
nor by indwelling, since the Trinity alone 
d'lvells in the mi)id (as is said De Eccles. 
Dogm. Ixxxiii), but by the effect of wickedness. 

Reply Obj. 2. As the head of Christ is God, 
and yet He is the Head of the Church, as was 
said above (A. 1, ad 2), so likewise Antichrist 
is a member of the devil and yet is head of 
the wicked. 

Reply Obj. 3. Antichrist is said to be the 
head of all the wicked not by a likeness of 
influence, but by a likeness of perfection. For 
in him the devil, as it were, brings his wicked- 
ness to a head, in the same way that anyone 
is said to bring his purpose to a head when he 
executes it. 


* S. Gregory, Moral, 
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QUESTION 9 

Of Chrisf's Knowledge in General 

(In Four Articles) 


We must now consider Christ's knowledge; 
concerning which the consideration will be 
twofold. First, of Christ’s knowledge in gen- 
eral ; secondly, of each particular kind of 
knowledge He had. 

Under the first head there are four points 
of inquiry : ( 1 ) Whether Christ had any 

knowledge besides the Divine? (2) Whether 
He had the knowledge which the blessed or 
comprehensors have? (3) Whether He had an 
imprinted or infused knowledge? (4) Whether 
He bad any acquired knowledge? 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether Christ Had Any Knowledge 
Besides the Divine? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection I. It would seem that in Christ 
there was no knowledge except the Divine. 
For knowledge is necessary that things may be 
known thereby. But by His Divine knowledge 
Christ knew all things. Therefore any other 
knowledge would have been superfluous in 
Him. 

Ob). 2. Further^ the lesser light is dimmed 
by the greater. But all created knowledge in 
comparison with the uncreated knowledge of 
God is as the lesser to the greater light. There- 
fore there shone in Christ no other knowledge 
except the Divine. 

Obj. 3. Further, the union of the human 
nature with the Divine took place in the Per- 
son, as is clear from Q. 2, A. 2, Now, accord- 
ing to some there is in Christ a certain knowl- 
edge of the union, whereby Christ knew what 
belongs to the mystery of the Incarnation 
more fully than anyone else. Hence, since the 
personal union contains two natures, it would 
seem that there are not two knowledges in 
Christ, but one only, pertaining to both na- 
tures. 

On the contrary, Ambrose says (De In- 
carnat. viij : God assumed the perfection of 
human nature in the flesh; He took upon 
Himself the sense of man, but not the swollen 
sense of the flesh. But created knowledge per- 
tains to the sense of man. Therefore in Christ 
there was created knowledge. 

I answer that. As said above (Q. 5), the Son 
of God assumed an entire human nature, i.e. 
not only a body, but also a soul, and not only 
a sensitive, but also a rational soul. And there- 
fore it behooved Him to have created knowl- 
* Third Council of Constantinople. Act. 4. 


edge, for three reasons. First, on account of 
the soul’s perfection. For the soul, considered 
in itself, is in potentiality to knowing intel- 
ligible things; since it is like a tablet on which 
nothing is written, and yet it may be written 
upon through the possible intellect, whereby it 
may become all things, as is said De Aninia 
iii. 18. Now what is in potentiality is imper- 
fect unless reduced to act. But it was fitting 
that the Son of God should assume, not an 
imperfect, but a perfect human nature, since 
the whole human race was to be brought back 
10 perfection by its means, Hence it behooved 
the soul of Christ to be perfected by a knowl- 
edge, which w'ould be its proper perfection. 
And therefore it was necessary that there 
should be another knowdedge in Christ be- 
sides the Divine knowledge, otherwise the soul 
of Christ wouid have been more imperfect 
than the souls of the rest of men. Secondly, 
because, since everything is on account of its 
operation, as stated De Gael. ii. 17, Christ 
would have had an intellective soul to no pur- 
po.se if He had not understood by it ; and this 
pertains to created knowledge. Thirdly, be- 
cause some created knowledge pertains to the 
nature of the human soul, viz. that whereby 
w'e naturally know first principles; since we 
are here taking knowledge for any cognition 
ot the human intellect. Now nothing natural 
was wanting to Christ, since He took the wdiole 
human nature, as stated above (Q. S). And 
hence the Sixth Council '■ condemned the opin- 
ion of those who denied that in Christ there 
are two knowledges or wisdoms. 

Reply Obj. 1. Christ knew all things with 
the Divine knowledge by an uncreated opera- 
tion which is the very Essence of God; since 
God’s understanding is His substance, as the 
Philosopher proves (Metaph. xii, text 39). 
Hence this act could not belong to the human 
soul of Christ, seeing that it belongs to an- 
other nature. Therefore, if there had been no 
other knowledge in the soul of Christ, it would 
have known nothing ; and thus it would have 
been assumed to no purpose, since everything 
is on account of its operation. 

Reply Ob). 2. If the two lights are sup- 
posed to be in the same order, the lesser is 
dimmed by the greater, as the light of the sun 
dims the light of a candle, both being in the 
class of illuminants. But if we suppose two 
lights, one of which is in the class of illu- 
minants and the other in the class of illumi- 
nated, (he lesser light is not dimmed by the 
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greater, but rather is strengthened, as the light 
of the air by the light of the sun. And in this 
manner the light of knowledge is not dimmed, 
but rather is heightened in the soul of Christ 
by the light of the Divine knowledge, which 
is the true light which cnlightancth every man 
that cometh into this world, as is written 
John i. 9. 

Reply Ob}. 3. On the part of what are 
united we hold there is a knowledge in Christ, 
both as to His Divine and as to His human 
nature ; so that, by reason of the union where- 
by there is one hypostasis of God and man, 
the things of God are attributed to man, and 
the things of man are attributed to God, as 
was said above (Q. 3, AA. 1 and 6). But on 
the part of the union itself we cannot admit 
any knowledge in Christ. For this union is in 
personal being, and knowledge belongs to a 
person only by reason of a nature. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether Christ Hod the Knowledge Which the 
Blessed or Comprchensors Hove? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that in Christ 
there was not the knowledge of the blessed or 
comprehensors. For the knowledge of the 
blessed is a participation of Divine light, ac- 
cording to Ps. XXXV. 10: In Thy light wc shall 
see light. Now Christ had not a participated 
light, but He had the Godhead Itself substan- 
tially abiding in Him, according to Col. ii. 9: 
For in Hint dwellcth all the fulness of the 
Godhead corporeally. Therefore in Christ 
there was not the knowledge of the blessed. 

Obj. 2. Further, the knowledge of the 
blessed makes them blessed, according to John 
xvii. 3: This is eternal life: that they may 
know Thee, the only true God, and Jesus 
Christ Whom Thou hast sent. But this Man 
was blessed through being united to God in 
person, according to Ps. Ixiv. .S : Blessed is He 
Whom Thou hast chosen and taken to Thee. 
Therefore it is not necessary to suppose the 
knowledge of the blessed in Him. 

Obj. 3. Further, to man belongs a double 
knowledge — one by nature, one above nature. 
Now the knowledge of the blessed, which con- 
sists in the vision of God, is not natural to 
man, but above his nature. But in Christ 
there was another and much higher super- 
natural knowledge, i.e. the Divine knowledge. 
Therefore there was no need of the knowledge 
of the blessed in Christ. 

On the contrary, The knowdedge of the 
blessed consists in the knowledge of God. But 
He knew God fully, even as He was man, 
.according to John viii. 55: I do know Him, 


and do keep His word. Therefore in Christ 
there was the knowledge of the blessed, 

/ answer that, What is in potentiality is 
reduced to act by what is in act ; for that 
w'hereby things are heated must itself be hot. 
Now man is in potentiality to the knowledge 
of the blessed, which consists in the vision of 
God ; and is ordained to it as to an end ; since 
the rational creature is capable of that blessed 
knowledge, inasmuch as he is made in the 
image of God. Now men are brought to this 
end of beatitude by the humanity of Christ, 
according to Heb. ii. 10: For it became Him, 
for Whom are all things, and by Whom are 
all things. Who had brought many children 
unto glory, to perfect the author of their sal- 
vation by His passion. And hence it was nec- 
essary that the beatific knowledge, which con- 
sists in the vision of God, should belong to 
Christ pre-eminently, since the cause ought 
always to be more efficacious than the effect. 

Reply Obj. 1. The Godhead is united to 
the manhood of Christ in Person, not in es- 
sence or nature ; yet with the unity of Person 
remains the distinction of natures. And there- 
fore the soul of Christ, which is a part of 
human nature, through a light participated 
from the Divine Nature, is perfected with the 
beatific knowledge whereby it sees God in 
essence. 

Reply Obj. 2. By the union this Man is 
blessed with the uncreated beatitude, even as 
by the union He is God ; yet besides the un- 
created beatitude it was necessary that there 
should be in the human nature of Christ a 
created beatitude, whereby His soul was es- 
tablished in the last end of human nature. 

Reply Obj. 3. The beatific vision and knowl- 
edge are to some extent above the nature of 
the rational soul, Inasmuch as it cannot reach 
it of its own strength ; but in another way it 
is in accordance with its nature, inasmuch as 
it is capable of it by nature, having been made 
to the likeness of God. as stated above. But 
the uncreated knowledge is in every way above 
the nature of the human soul. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether Christ Had an Imprinted or 
Infused Knowledge? 

We proceed thus to the Third .Article : — 
Objection 1. It would seem that there was 
not in Christ another infused knowledge be- 
sides the beatific knowledge. For all other 
knowledge compared to the beatific knowledge 
is like imperfect to perfect. But imperfect 
knowledge is removed by the presence of per- 
fect knowledge, as the clear face-to-face vision 
removes the enigmatical vision of faith, as is 
plain from 1 Cor. xiii. 10, 12. Since, therefore. 
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in Christ there was the beatific knowledge, 
as stated above (A. 2), it would seem that 
there could not be any other imprinted knowl- 
edge. 

Obj. 2. Further, an imperfect mode of cog- 
nition disposes towards a more perfect, as 
opinion, the result of dialectical syllogisms, 
disposes towards science, ivhich results from 
demonstrative syllogisms. Xow. when perfec- 
tion is reached, there is no further need of the 
disposition, ei'en as on reaching the end mo- 
tion is no longer necessary. Hence, since every 
Ci'eated cognition is compared to beatific cog- 
nition, as imperfect to perfect and as dispo- 
sition to its term, it seems that since Christ 
had beatific knowledge, it was not necessary 
for Him to hai'e anv other knowledge. 

Obj. 3. Further, as corporeal matter is in 
potentiality to sensible forms, so the possible 
intellect is in potentiality to intelligible forms, 
bfow corporeal matter cannot receive two 
forms at once, one more perfect and the other 
less perfect. Therefore neither can the soul re- 
ceive a double knowledge at once, one more 
perfect and the other less perfect ; — and hence 
the same conclusion as above. 

Ow the contrary, It is written (Col. ii. 3) 
that in Christ are hid all the treasures oj wis- 
dom and knowledge. 

I answer that, .As stated tibove (.A. 1), it 
was fitting that the human nature assumed by 
the ^^'ord of God should not be imperfect. 
Now everything in potentiality is imperfect 
unless it be reduced to act. But the passive 
intellect of man Ls in potentiality to all in- 
telligible things ; and it is reduced to act by 
intelligible specie-, whirli are its completive 
I'ams, as is plain from v.'hat is said Dc Aninia 
iii. 32, 38. .And hence we must admit in the 
loul of Christ an infused knowledge, inasmuch 
at the Word of God imprinted upon the soul 
of Christ, which is per’^on.illy united to Him, 
intelligible specie.^ of all things to which the 
possible intellect is in potentiality ; even as in 
the beginning of the creation of thing.s, the 
Word of God imprinted intelligible species 
upon the angelic mind, as is clear from Augus- 
tine (Geiz. ad lit. ii. 8). And therefore, even 
as in the angels, according to Augustine (Gen. 
ad lit. iv. 22, 24, 30), there is a double knowl- 
edge — one the morning knowledge, whereby 
they know things in the Word ; the other the 
evening knowledge, whereby they know things 
in their proper natures by infused species; 
so likewise, besides the Divine and uncreated 
knowledge in Christ, there is in His soul a 
beatific knowledge, whereby He knows the 
IVord, and things in the IVord ; and an infused 
or imprinted knowledge, whereby He knows 
things in their proper nature by intelligible 
species proportioned to the human mind. 


Reply Obj. 1. The imperfect vision of faith 
is essentially opposed to manifest vision, see- 
ing that it is of the essence of faith to have 
reference to the unseen, as was said above 
(II-II, Q. 1, A. 4). But cognition by infused 
species includes no opposition to beatific cog- 
nition. Therefore there is no parity. 

Reply Obj. 2. Disposition is referred to 
perfection in two ways — ^first, as a way lead- 
ing to perfection ; — secondly, as an effect pro- 
ceeding from perfection ; thus matter is dis- 
posed by heat to receive the form of fire, and, 
when this comes, the heat does not cease, but 
remains as an effect of this form. So, too, 
opinion caused by a dialectical syllogism is a 
way to knowledge, which is acquired by dem- 
onstration, yet, when this has been acquired, 
there may still remain the knowledge gained 
by the dialectical sjdlogism, following, so to 
say, the demonstrative knowledge, which is 
based on the cause, since he who knows the 
cause is thereby enabled the better to under- 
stand the probable signs from which dialecti- 
cal syllogisms proceed. So likewise in Christ, 
together with the beatific knowledge, there 
still remains infused knowledge, not as a way 
to beatitude, but as strengthened by beatitude. 

Reply Obj. 3. The beatific knowledge is 
not by a species, that is a similitude of the 
Divine Essence, or of whatever is known in 
the Divine Essence, as is plain from what has 
been said in the First Part (f^. 12, A. 2) ; but 
it is a knowledge of the Divine Essence im- 
mediately, inasmuch as the Divine Essence 
itself is united to the beatified mind as an 
intelligible to an intelligent being ; and the 
Divine Essence is a form exceeding the ca- 
pacity of any creature whatsoever. Hence, 
together with this super-exceeding form, there 
is nothing to hinder from being in the rational 
mind, intelligible species, proportioned to its 
nature. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

V/heHier Christ Had Any Acquired Knowledge? 

Wc proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that in Christ 
there was no empiric and acquired knowledge. 
For whatever befitted Christ, He had most 
perfectly. Now Christ did not possess ac- 
quired knowledge most perfectly, since He did 
not devote Himself to the study of letters, by 
which knowledge is acquired in its perfection ; 
for it is said (Jo. vii. 15) : The Jeias vjondered, 
saying: II ow doth this Man know letter's, hav- 
ing never learned? Therefore it seems that in 
Christ there was no acquired knowledge. 

Obj. 2. Further, nothing can be added to 
what is full. But the power of Christ’s soul 
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was filled with intelligible species divinely in- 
fused, as was said above (A. 3), Therefore 
no acquired species could accrue to His soul. 

Obj. 3. Further, he w'ho already has the 
habit of knowledge, acquires no new habit, 
through what he receives from the senses 
(otherwise two forms of the same species 
would be in the same thing together) ; but the 
habit which previously existed is strengthened 
and increased. Therefore, since Christ had the 
habit of infused knowledge, it does not seem 
that He acquired a new knowledge through 
what He perceived by the senses. 

On the contrary, It is written (Heb. v. 8) : 
Whd-eas . . . He ivas the Son of God, He 
learned obedience by the things which He 
suffered, i.e. experienced , says a gloss. There- 
fore there was in the soul of Christ an empiric 
knowledge, which is acquired knowledge. 

I answer that, As is plain from A. 1, nothing 
that God planted in our nature was wanting to 
the human nature assumed by the Word of 
God. Now it is manifest that God planted in 
human nature not only a passive, but an ac- 
tive intellect. Hence it is necessary to say that 
in the soul of Christ there was not merely a 
passive, but also an active intellect. But if 
in other things God and nature make nothing 
in vain, as the Philosopher says ( Dc Cocl. i. 
31; ii. 59), still less in the soul of Christ is 
there anything in vain. Now what has not its 
proper operation is useless, as is said in De 
Cccl. ii. 17. Now the proper operation of the 
active intellect is to make intelligible species 
in act, by abstracting them from phantasms; 
hence, it is said (Dc Anima iii. 18) that the 
active intellect is that lohercby everything is 
made actual. And thus it is necessary to say 
that in Christ there were intelligible species 
received in the passive intellect by the action 
of the active intellect; — ^which means that 
there was acquired knowledge in Him, which 
some call empiric. .'\nd hence, although I wrote 
differently (III, Sent. D, xiv, A. 3; D, xviii, 
A. 3), it must be said that in Christ there was 
asquired knowledge, which is properly knowl- 
edge in a human fashion, both as regards the 


Pt. Ill Q. 10 

subject receiving and as regards the active 
cause. For such knowledge springs from 
Christ’s active intellect, which is natural to 
the human soul. But infused knowledge is 
attributed to the soul, on account of a light 
infused from on high, and this manner of 
knowing is proportioned to the angelic nature. 
But the beatific knowledge, whereby the very 
Essence of God is seen, is proper and natural 
to God alone, as was said in the First Part 
(Q. 12, A. 4). 

Reply Obj. 1. Since there is a twofold way 
of acquiring knowledge — by discovery and by 
being taught — the way of discovery is the 
higher, and the way of being taught is second- 
ary. Hence it is said (Ethic, i. 4) ; He indeed 
is the best who knows everything by himself: 
yet he is good who obeys him that speaks 
aright. And hence it was more fitting for 
Christ to possess a knowledge acquired by 
discovery than by being taught, especially 
since He was given to be the Teacher of all, 
according to Joel ii. 23 : Be joyful in the Lord 
your God, because He hath given you a 
Teacher of justice. 

Reply Obj. 2. The human mind has two 
relations ; — one to higher things, and in this 
respect the soul of Christ was full of the in- 
fused knowledge. The other relation is to 
lower things, i.e. to phantasms, which naturally 
move the human mind by virtue of the active 
intellect. Now it was necessary that even in 
this respect the soul of Christ should be filled 
with knowledge, not that the first fulness was 
insufficient for the human mind in itself, but 
that it behooved it to be also perfected with 
regard to phantasms. 

Reply Obj. 3. Acquired and infused habits 
are not to be classed together; for the habit 
of knowledge is acquired by the relation of 
the human mind to phantasms ; hence, an- 
other habit of the same kind cannot be again 
acquired. But the habit of infused knowledge 
is of a different nature, as coming down to the 
soul from on high, and not from phantasms. 
And hence there is no parity between these 
habits. 


QUESTION 10 

Of the Beatific Knowledge of Christ's Soul 

( ht Four Articles) 


Now we must consider each of the aforesaid 
knowledges. Since, however, we have treated 
of the Divine knowledge in the First Part 
(Q. 14), it now remains to speak of the three 
others: (1) of the beatific knowledge; (2) of 
the infused knowledge; (3) of the acquired 
knowledge. 


But, again, because much has been said in 
the First Part (Q- 12) of the beatific knowl- 
edge, which consists in the vision of God, we 
shall speak here onl}' of such things as belong 
properly to the soul of Christ. 

Under this head there are four points of 
inquiry : ( 1 ) Whether the soul of Christ com- 
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prehended the Word or the Divine Essence? oned with the Divine Trinity in the knowledge 


(2) Whether it knew all things in the Word? 

(3) Whether the soul of Christ knew the infi- 
nite in the Word? (4) Whether it saw the 
Word or the Divine Essence clearer than did 
any other creature? 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether the Soul of Christ Comprehended the 
Word or the Divine Essence? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the soul 
of Christ comprehended and comprehends the 
Word or Divine Essence. For Isidore says 
(De Suniino Bono i. 3) that the Trinity is 
kno-ion only to Itselj and to the Man assumed. 
Therefore the INIan assumed communicates 
with the Holy Trinity in that knowledge of 
Itself which is proper to the Trinity. Now 
this is the knowledge of comprehension. There- 
fore the soul of Christ comprehends the Di- 
vine Essence. 

Obj. 2. Further, to he united to God in 
personal being is greater than to be united by 
vision. But as Damascene says ( De Fide Or- 
thod. iii. 6), the whole Godhead in one Person 
is united to the human nature in Christ. 
Therefore much more is the whole Divine 
Nature seen by the soul of Christ; and hence 
it would seem that the soul of Christ com- 
prehended the Divine Essence. 

Obj. 3. Further, what belongs by nature to 
the Son of God belongs by grace to the Son of 
IMan, as Augustine says (De Trin. i. 13). But 
to comprehend the Divine Essence belongs by 
nature to the Son of God. Therefore it be- 
longs by grace to the Son of IMan ; and thus 
it seems that the soul of Christ comprehended 
the Divine Essence by grace. 

On the contrary, Augustine says (Qq. 
Ixxxiii. qu. 14) : Whatsoever comprehends it- 
self is finite to itself. But the Divine Essence 
is not finite with respect to the soul of Christ, 
since It infinitely exceeds it. Therefore the soul 
of Christ does not comprehend the Word. 

I answer that, As is plain from Q. 2, AA. 1, 
6, the union of the two natures in the Person 
of Christ took place in such a way that the 
properties of both natures remained uncon- 
fused, i.e. the uncreated remained uncreated, 
and the created remained ivithhi the limits of 
the creature, as Damascene says (De Fide 
Orthod. iii. 3, 4). Now it is impossible for any 
creature to comprehend the Divine Essence, 
as was shown in the First Part (Q. 12, AA. 1, 
4, 7), seeing that the infinite is not compre- 
hended by the finite. And hence it must be said 
that the soul of Christ nowise comprehends 
the Divine Esaence. 

Reply Obj. 1. The Wan assumed is reck- 


of Itself, not indeed as regards comprehension, 
but by reason of a certain most excellent 
knowledge above the rest of creatures. 

Reply Obj. 2. Not even in the union by 
personal being does the human nature com- 
prehend the Word of God or the Divine Na- 
ture, for although it was wholly united to the 
human nature in the one Person of the Son, 
yet the whole power of the Godhead was not 
circumscribed by the human nature. Hence 
Augustine says (Ep. ad Volusian. cxxxvii) : 
/ would have you know that it is not the 
Christian doctrine that God was united to 
flesh in such a manner as to quit or lose the 
care of the world’s government , neither did 
He narrow! or reduce it when He transferred 
it to that little body. So likewise the soul of 
Christ sees the whole Essence of God, yet does 
not comprehend It ; since it does not see It 
totally, i.e. not as perfectly as It is knowable, 
as was said in the First Part (Q. 12, A. 7). 

Reply Obj. 3. This saying of Augustine is 
to be understood of the grace of union, by 
reason of which all that is said of the Son 
of God in His Divine Nature is also said of 
the Son of Man on account of the identity of 
suppositum. And in this way it may be said 
that the Son of hlan is a comprehensor of the 
Divine Essence, not indeed by His soul, but 
in His Divine Nature ; even as w^e may also 
say that the Son of hlan is the Creator. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether the Son of God Knew All Things 
in the Word? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the soul 
of Christ does not know all things in the Word. 
For it is written (Mark xiii. 32) : But of that 
day or hour no man knoweth, jicither the 
angels in heaven nor the Son, but the Father. 
Therefore He does not know all things in the 
Word. 

Obj. 2. Further, the more perfectly anyone 
knows a principle the more he knows in the 
principle. But God sees His Essence more 
perfectly than the soul of Christ does. There- 
fore He knows more than the soul of Christ 
knows in the Woi'd. Therefore the soul of 
Christ does not know all things in the Word. 

Obj. 3. Further, the extent depends on the 
number of things known. If, therefore, the 
soul of Christ knew in the Word all that the 
Word knows, it would follow that the knowl- 
edge of the soul of Christ would equal the 
Divine knowledge, i.e. the created would equal 
the uncreated, which is impossible. 

On the contrary, On Apoc. v. 12, The Lamb 
that was slain is worthy to receive . . . divinity 
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nnd wisdom, a gloss says, i.e. the knowledge (Gen. xxii. 12) : Now I know that thou fearest 


of all things. 

I answer that, When it is inquired whether 
Christ knows all things in the Word, all things 
may be taken in two ways: First, properly, 
to stand for all that in any way whatsoever is, 
will be, or was done, said, or thought, by 
whomsoever and at any time. And in this way 
it must be said that the soul of Christ knows 
all things in the Word. For every created in- 
tellect knows in the Word, not all simply, but 
so many more things the more perfectly it 
sees the Word. Yet no beatified intellect fails 
to know in the Word whatever pertains to 
itself. Now to Christ and to His dignity all 
things to some extent belong, inasmuch as all 
things are subject to Hi7n. IMoreover, He has 
been appointed Judge of all by God, because 
He is the Son of Man, as is said John v. 27; 
and therefore the soul of Christ knows in the 
Word all things existing in whatever time, and 
the thoughts of men, of which He is the Judge, 
so that what is said of Him (Jo. ii. 25), For 
He kneiv what was in man, can be understood 
not merely of the Divine knowledge, but also 
of His soul’s knowledge, which it had in the 
Word. Secondly, all things may be taken 
widely, as extending not merely to such 
things as are in act at some time, but even 
to such things as are in potentiality, and never 
have been nor ever will be reduced to act. 
Now some of these are in the Divine power 
alone, and not all of these does the soul of 
Christ know in the Word. For this would be 
to comprehend all that God could do, which 
would be to comprehend the Divine power, 
and, consequently, the Divine Essence. For 
every power is known from the knowledge of 
all it can do. Some, however, are not only in 
the power of God, but also in the power of the 
creature ; and all of these the soul of Christ 
knows in the Word : for it comprehends in the 
Word the essence of every creature, and, con- 
sequently, its power and virtue, and all things 
that are in the power of the creature. 

Reply Obj. 1. Arius and Eunomius under- 
stood this saying, not of the knowledge of the 
soul, which they did not hold to be in Christ, 
as was said above (Q. 9, A. 1), but of the 
Divine knowledge of the Son, Whom they held 
to be less than the Father as regards knowl- 
edge. But this will not stand, since all things 
were made by the Word of God, as is said 
John. i. 3, and, amongst other things, all times 
were made by Him. Now He is not ignorant 
of anything that was made by Him. 

He is said, therefore, not to know the day 
and the hour of the Judgment, for that He 
does not make it known, since, on being asked 
by the apostles (Acts i. 7), Fie was unwilling 
to reveal it ; and, on the contrary, we read 


God, i.e. Now I have made thee know. But 
the Father is said to know, because He im- 
parted this knowledge to the Son. Hence, by 
saying but the Father, we are given to under- 
stand that the Son knows, not merely in the 
Divine Nature, but also in the human, be- 
cause, as Chrysostom argues (Horn. Ixxviii, 
in Matt.), if it is given to Christ as man to 
know how to judge — which is greater — much 
more is it given to Him to know the less, viz. 
the time of Judgment. Origen, however (in 
Matt., Tract, xxx), expounds it of His body, 
which is the Church, which is ignorant of this 
time. Lastly, some say this is to be under- 
stood of the adoptive, and not of the natural 
Son of God. 

Reply Obj. 2. God knows His Essence so 
much the more perfectly than the soul ol 
Christ, as He comprehends it. And hence He 
knows all things, not merely whatever are in 
act at any time, which things He is said to 
know by knowledge of vision, but also what- 
ever He Himself can do, which He is said to 
know by simple intelligence, as was shown in 
the First Part (Q. 14, A. 9). Therefore the 
soul of Christ knows all things that God knows 
in Himself by the knowledge of vision, but 
not all that God knows in Himself by knowl- 
edge of simple intelligence; and thus in Him- 
self God knows many more things than the 
soul of Christ. 

Reply Obj. 3. The extent of knowledge 
depends not merely on the number of know- 
able things, but also on the clearness of the 
knowledge. Therefore, although the knowl- 
edge of the soul of Christ which He has in the 
Word is equal to the knowledge of vision as 
regards the number of things known, never- 
theless the knowledge of God infinitely ex- 
ceeds the knowledge of the soul of Christ in 
clearness of cognition, since the uncreated 
light of the Divine intellect infinitely exceeds 
any created light received by the soul of 
Christ; although, absolutely speaking, the Di- 
vine knowledge exceeds the knowledge of the 
soul of Christ, not only as regards the mode of 
knowing, but also as regards the number of 
things known, as was stated above. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether the Soul of Christ Con Know 
the Infinite in the Word? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article:— 

Objection 1. It would seem that the soul 
of Christ cannot know the infinite in the 
Word. For that the infinite should be known 
is repugnant to the definition of the infinite, 
which (Phys. iii. 63) is said to be that from 
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■which, however much we may take, there al- 
ways remains something to he taken. But it 
is impossible for the definition to be separated 
from the thing defined, since this would mean 
that contradictories exist together. Therefore 
it is impossible that the soul of Christ knows 
the infinite. 

Obj. 2. Further, the knowledge of the in- 
finite is infinite. But the knowledge of the 
soul of Christ cannot be infinite, because its 
capacity is finite, since it is created. There- 
fore the soul of Christ cannot know the infi- 
nite. 

Obj. 3. Further, there can be nothing greater 
than the infinite. But more is contained in 
the Divine knowledge, absolutely speaking, 
than in the knowledge of Christ’s soul, as 
stated above (A. 2). Therefore the soul of 
Christ does not know the infinite. 

On the contrary, The soul of Christ knows 
all its power and all it can do. Now it can 
cleanse infinite sins, according to 1 John ii. 2; 
He is the propitiation for our sins, and not 
for ours only, but also for those of the whole 
world. Therefore the soul of Christ knows the 
infinite. 

I answer that, Knowledge regards only 
being, since being and truth are convertible. 
Now a thing is said to be a being in two ways: 
— First, simply, i.e. whatever is a being in act ; 
— secondly, relatively, i.e. whatever is a being 
in potentiality. And because, as is said Met- 
aph. ix. 20, everything is known as it is in 
act, and not as it is in potentiality, knowledge 
primarily and essentially regards being in act, 
and secondarily regards being in potentiality, 
which is not knowable of itself, but inasmuch 
as that in whose power it exists is known. 
Hence, with regard to the fi.fst mode of knowl- 
edge, the soul of Christ does not know the 
infinite. Because there is not an infinite num- 
ber in act, even though we were to reckon all 
that are in act at any time whatsoever, since 
the state of generation and corruption will not 
last for ever : — consequently there is a certain 
number not only of things lacking generation 
and corruption, but also of things capable of 
generation and corruption. But with regard 
to the other mode of knowing, the soul of 
Christ knows infinite things in the Word, for 
it knows, as stated above (A. 2), all that is in 
the power of the creature. Hence, since in the 
power of the creature there is an infinite num- 
ber of things, it knows the infinite, as it were, 
by a certain knowledge of simple intelligence, 
and not by a knowledge of vision. 

Reply Obj. 1. As we said in the First Part 
(Q. 8, A. 1), the infinite is taken in two ways. 
First, on the part of a form, and thus we have 
the _ negatively infinite, i.e. a form or act not 
limited by being received into matter or a 


subject; and this infinite of itself is most 
knowable on account of the perfection of the 
act, although it is not comprehensible by the 
finite power of the creature; for thus God is 
said to be infinite. And this infinite the soul of 
Christ knows, yet does not comprehend. Sec- 
ondly, there is the infinite as regards matter, 
which is taken privatively, i.e. inasmuch as it 
has not the form it ought naturally to have, 
and in this way we have infinite in quantity. 
Now such an infinite of itself, is unknown : inas- 
much as it is, as it were, matter with privation 
of form as is said Phys. iii. 6S. But all knowl- 
edge is by form or act. Therefore if this infinite 
is to be known according to its mode of being, 
it cannot be known. For its mode is that part 
be taken after part, as is said Phys. iii. 62, 63. 
And in this way it is true that, if we take 
something from it, i.e. taking part after part, 
there always remains something to be taken. 
But as material things can be received by 
the intellect immaterially, and many things 
unitedly, so can infinite things be received by 
the intellect, not after the manner of infinite, 
but finitely; and thus what are in themselves 
infinite are, in the intellect of the knower, 
finite. And in this way the soul of Christ 
knows an infinite number of things, inasmuch 
as it knows them not by discoursing from one 
to another, but in a certain unity, i.e. in any 
creature in whose potentiality infinite things 
exist, and principally in the Word Himself. 

Reply Obj. 2. There is nothing to hinder 
a thing from being infinite in one way and 
finite in another, as when in quantities we 
imagine a surface infinite in length and finite 
in breadth. Hence, if there were an infinite 
number of men, they would have a relative 
infinity, i.e. in multitude; but, as regards the 
essence, they would be finite, since the essence 
of all would be limited to one specific nature. 
But what is simply infinite in its essence is 
God, as was said in the First Part (Q. 7, A. 2). 
Now the proper object of the intellect is what 
a thing is, as is said De Anima iii. 26, to which 
pertains the notion of the species. And thus 
the soul of Christ, since it has a finite capacity, 
attains to, but does not comprehend, what is 
simply infinite in essence, as stated above 
(A. 1). But the infinite in potentiality which 
is in creatures can be comprehended by the 
soul of Christ, since it is compared to that 
soul according to its essence, in which respect 
it is not infinite. For even our intellect under- 
stands a universal, — for example, the nature 
of a genus or species, which in a manner has 
infinity, inasmuch as it can be predicated of 
an infinite number. 

Reply Obj. 3. That which is infinite in 
every way can be but one. Hence the Philoso- 
pher says (De Ccel. i. 2, 3,) that, since bodies 
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have dimensions in every part, there cannot 
be several infinite bodies. Yet if anything were 
infinite in one way only, nothing would hinder 
the existence of several such infinite things; 
as if we were to suppose several lines of in- 
finite length drawn on a surface of finite 
breadth. Hence, because infinitude is not a 
substance, but is accidental to things that are 
said to be infinite, as the Philosopher says 
(Phys. iii. 37, 38) ; as the infinite is multi- 
plied by different subjects, so, too, a property 
of the infinite must be multiplied, in such a 
way that it belongs to each of them according 
to that particular subject. Now it is a prop- 
erty of the infinite that nothing is greater than 
it. Hence, if we take one infinite line, there 
is nothing greater in it than the infinite; so, 
too, if we take any one of other infinite lines, 
it is plain that each has infinite parts. There- 
fore of necessity in this particular line there 
is nothing greater than all these infinite parts; 
yet in another or a third line there will be 
more infinite parts besides these. We observe 
this in numbers also, for the species of even 
numbers are infinite, and likewise the species 
of odd numbers are infinite ; yet there are 
more even and odd numbers than even. And 
thus it must be said that nothing is greater 
than the simply and in every way infinite ; 
but than the infinite which is limited in some 
respect, nothing is greater in that order; yet 
we may suppose something greater outside 
that order. In this way, therefore, there are 
infinite things in the potentiality of the crea- 
ture, and yet there are more in the power of 
God than in the potentiality of the creature. 
So, too, the soul of Christ knows infinite 
things by the knowledge of simple intelli- 
gence ; yet God knows more by this manner of 
knowledge or understanding. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether the Soul of Christ Sees the Word or the 
Divine Essence More Clearly Than Does 
Any Other Creature? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the soul 
of Christ does not see the Word more perfectly 
than does any other creature. For the perfec- 
tion of knowledge depends upon the medium 
of knowing ; as the knowledge we have by 
means of a demonstrative syllogism is more 
perfect than that which w'e have by means of 
a probable syllogism. But all the blessed see 
the Word immediately in the Divine Essence 
Itself, as was .said in the First Part (Q. 12, 
A. 2). Therefore the soul of Christ does not 
see the Word more perfectly than any other 
creature. 

Ohj. 2. Further, the perfection of vision 


does not exceed the power of seeing. But the 
rational power of a soul such as is the soul of 
Christ is below the intellective power of an 
angel, as is plain from Dionysius ( Ccel. Hier. 
iv). Therefore the soul of Christ did not see 
the Word more perfectly than the angels. 

Obj. 3. Further, God sees His Word infi- 
nitely more perfectly than does the soul of 
Christ. Hence there are infinite possible medi- 
ate degrees betv/een the manner in which God 
sees tiis Word, and the manner in which the 
soul of Christ sees the Word. Therefore we 
cannot assert that the soul of Christ sees the 
Word or the Divine Essence more perfectly 
than does every other creature. 

On the contrary, The Apostle says (Eph. 
i. 20, 21) that God set Christ on His right 
hand in the heavenly places, above all prin- 
cipality and power and virtue and dominion, 
and every name that is named not only in this 
world, but also in that which is to come. But 
in that heavenly glory the higher anyone is 
the more perfectly does he know God. There- 
fore the soul of Christ sees God more perfectly 
than does any other creature. 

1 answer that, The vision of the Divine Es- 
sence is granted to all the blessed by a partak- 
ing of the Divine light \vhich is shed upon 
them from the fountain of the Word of God, 
according to Ecclus. i. 5: The Word of God 
on high is the fountain of Wisdom. Now the 
soul of Christ, since it is united to the Word 
in person, is more closely joined to the Word 
of God than any other creature. Hence it more 
fully receives the light in which God is seen 
by the Word Himself than any other creature. 
And therefore more perfectly than the rest of 
creatures it sees the First Truth itself, which 
is the Essence of God ; hence it is written (Jo. 
i. 14) : And we saw His glory, the glory as it 
were of the Only-begotten of the Father, full 
not only of grace but also of truth. 

Reply Obj. 1. Perfection of knowledge, on 
the part of the thing knowm, depends on the 
medium; but as regards the knower, it de- 
pends on the power or habit. And hence it is 
that even amongst men one sees a conclusion 
in a medium more perfectly than another does. 
And in this way the soul of Christ, which is 
filled with a more abundant light, knows the 
Divine Essence more perfectly than do the 
other blessed, although all see the Divine Es- 
sence in itself. 

Reply Obj. 2. The vision of the Divine 
Essence exceeds the natural power of any 
creature, as was said in the First Part (Q. 12, 
A. 4). And hence the degrees thereof depend 
rather on the order of grace in which Christ 
is supreme, than on the order of nature, in 
which the angelic nature is placed before tie 
human. 
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Reply Obj. 3. As stated above (Q. 7, A. 12), 
there cannot be a greater grace than the grace 
of Christ with respect to the union with the 
Word; and the same is to be said of the per- 


fection of the Divine vision; although, abso- 
lutely speaking, there could be a higher and 
more sublime degree by the infinity of the 
Divine power. 


QUESTION 11 

Of the Knowledge Imprinted or Infused in the Soul of Christ 


(In Six 

We must now consider the knowledge im- 
printed or infused in the soul of Christ, and 
under this head there are six points of inquiry: 
(1) Whether Christ knows all things by 
this knowledge? (2) Whether He could use 
this knowledge by turning to phantasms? 

(3) Whether this knowledge was collative? 

(4) Of the comparison of this knowledge with 
the angelic knowledge. (S) Whether it was 
a habitual knowledge? (6) Whether it was 
distinguished by various habits? 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether by This Imprinted or Infused Knowledge 
Christ Knew All Things? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that by this 
knowledge Christ did not know all things. 
For this knowledge is imprinted upon Christ 
for the perfection of the passive intellect. Now 
the passive intellect of the human soul does 
not seem to be in potentiality to all things 
simply, but only to those things with regard 
to which it can be reduced to act by the active 
intellect, w'hich is its proper motor ; and these 
are knowable by natural reason. Therefore by 
this knowledge Christ did not know what ex- 
ceeded the natural reason. 

Obj. 2. Further, phantasms are to the 
human intellect as colors to sight, as is said 
De Anima iii. 18, 31, 39, But it does not per- 
tain to the perfection of the power of seeing 
to know what is without color. Therefore it 
does not pertain to the perfection of human 
intellect to know things of which there are 
no phantasms, such as separate substances. 
Hence, since this knowdedge was in Christ for 
the perfection of His intellective soul, it seems 
that by this knowdedge He did not know sep- 
arate substances. 

Obj. 3. Further, it does not belong to the 
perfection of the intellect to know singulars. 
Hence it w’ould seem that by this knowledge 
the soul of Christ did not know singulars. 

On the contrary, It is written (Isa. xi. 2) 
that the Spirit of wisdom and understanding, 
of knowledge and counsel shall fill Him,* 

* Vulg • The Spirit of the Lord shall rest rpon Him, 
counsel . . the Spiiit of knwwlcdgc . . . Cf Ecdus. xv. 


Articles) 

under which are included all that may be 
known ; for the knowledge of all Divine things 
belongs to wisdom, the knowledge of all im- 
material things to understanding, the knowl- 
edge of all conclusions to knowledge ( scientia), 
the knowledge of all practical things to coun- 
sel. Hence it would seem that by this knowl- 
edge Christ had the knowledge of all things. 

I answer that, As was said above (Q. 9, 
A. 1), it was fitting that the soul of Christ 
should be wholly perfected by having each of 
its powers reduced to act. Now it must be 
borne in mind that in the human soul, as in 
every creature, there is a double passive 
power: one in comparison with a natural 
agent; — the other in comparison with the 
first agent, which can reduce any creature to 
a higher act than a natural agent can reduce 
it, and this is usually called the obediential 
power of a creature. Now both powers of 
Christ’s soul were reduced to act by this di- 
vinely imprinted knowledge. And hence, by it 
the soul of Christ knew: — First, w'hatever 
can be known by force of a man’s active in- 
tellect, e.g. whatever pertains to human sci- 
ences ; secondly, by this knowledge Christ 
knew all things made known to man by Di- 
vine revelation, whether they belong to the 
gift of w'isdom or the gift of prophecy, or any 
other gift of the Holy Ghost ; since the soul 
of Christ knew these things more fully and 
completely than others. Yet He did not know 
the Essence of God by this knowledge, but by 
the first alone, of which w'e spoke above 

(Q. 10). 

Reply Obj. 1. This reason refers to the 
natural pow'er of an intellective soul in com- 
parison with its natural agent, which is the 
active intellect. 

Reply Obj. 2. The human soul in the state 
of this life, since it is somewhat fettered by 
the body, so as to be unable to understand 
without phantasms, cannot understand sep- 
arate substances. But after the state of this 
life the separated soul will be able, in a 
measure, to know separate substances by it- 
self, as was said in the First Part (Q. 89, 
AA. 1, 2), and this is especially clear as re- 

the Spirit of svisdoiii ami iiiiderslaiut'iir/, the .Spirit of 
, 5. 
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gards the souls of the blessed. Now before 
His Passion, Christ was not merely a way- 
farer but also a comprehensor ; hence His soul 
could know separate substances in the same 
way that a separated soul could. 

Reply Obj. 3. The knowledge of singulars 
pertains to the perfection of the intellective 
soul, not in speculative knowledge, but in 
practical knowledge, which is imperfect with- 
out the knowledge of singulars, in which op- 
erations exist, as is said Ethic, vi. 7. Hence 
for prudence are required the remembrance 
of past things, knowledge of present things, 
and foresight of future things, as Tully says 
(De Invent, ii). Therefore, since Christ had 
the fulness of prudence by the gift of counsel. 
He consequently knew all singular things — 
present, past, and future. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether Christ' Could bse TIm& Knowledge 
by Not Turning to Phantosms? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the soul 
of Christ could not understand by this knowl- 
edge except by turning to phantasms, because, 
as is stated De Aninta iii. IS, 31, 39, phan- 
tasms are compared to man’s intellective soul 
as colors to sight. But Christ’s power of seeing 
could not become actual save by turning to 
colors. Therefore His intellective soul could 
understand nothing except by turning to phan- 
tasms. 

Obj. 2. Further, Christ’s soul is of the same 
nature as ours ; otherwise He w'ould not be of 
the same species as we, contrary to what the 
Apostle says (Phil. ii. 7) ... being made in 
the likeness of men. But our soul cannot 
understand except by turning to phantasms. 
Hence, neither can Christ’s soul otherwise 
understand. 

Obj. 3. Further, senses are given to man 
to help his intellect. Hence, if the soul of 
Christ could understand without turning to 
phantasms, which arise in the senses, it would 
follow that in the soul of Christ the senses 
were useless, which is not fitting. Therefore 
it seems that the soul of Christ can only 
understand by turning to phantasms. 

On the contrary. The soul of Christ knew 
certain things which could not be known by 
the senses, viz. separate substances. There- 
fore it could understand without turning to 
phantasms. 

I ansiver that, In the state before His Pas- 
sion Christ was at the same time a wayfarer 
and a comprehensor. as will be more clearly 
shown (Q. 15, A. 10). Especially had He the 
conditions of a w'ayfarer on the part of the 


body, which was passible; but the conditions 
of a comprehensor He had chiefly on the part 
of the soul. Now this is the condition of the 
soul of a comprehensor, viz. that it is nowise 
subject to ics body, or dependent upon it, but 
wholly dominates it. Hence after the resur- 
rection glory will flow from the soul to the 
body. But the soul of man on earth needs to 
turn to phantasms, because it is fettered by 
the body and in a measure subject to and de- 
pendent upon it. And hence the blessed both 
before and after the resurrection can under- 
stand without turning to phantasms. And this 
must be said of the soul of Christ, which had 
fully the capabilities of a comprehensor. 

Reply Obj. 1. This likeness which the Phi- 
losopher asserts is not with regard to every- 
thing. For it is manifest that the end of the 
power of seeing is to know colors ; but the end 
of the intellective power is not to know phan- 
tasms, but to know intelligible species, which 
it apprehends from and in phantasms, accord- 
ing to the state of the present life. Therefore 
there is a likeness in respect of what both 
powers regard, but not in respect of that in 
which the condition of both powers is termi- 
nated. Now nothing prevents a thing in differ- 
ent states from reaching its end by different 
ways: albeit there is never but one proper end 
of a thing. Hence, although the sight knows 
nothing without color ; nevertheless in a cer- 
tain state the intellect can know without phan- 
tasms, but not without intelligible species. 

Reply Obj. 2. Although the soul of Christ 
was of the same nature as our souls, yet it 
had a state which our souls have not yet in 
fact, but only in hope, i.e. the state of compre- 
hension. 

Reply Obj. 3. Although the soul of Christ 
could understand without turning to phan- 
tasms, yet it could also understand by turning 
to phantasms. Hence the senses were not use- 
less in it ; especially as the senses are not 
afforded to man solely for intellectual knowl- 
edge, but for the need of animal life. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether This Knowledge Was Collative? 

IVe proceed thus to the Third .Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the soul 
of Christ had not this knowledge by way of 
comparison. For Damascene says ( De Fide 
Orthod. iii. 14): We do not uphold counsel 
or choice in Christ. Now these things are 
withheld from Christ only inasmuch as they 
imply comparison and discursion. Therefore 
it seems that there was no collative or discur- 
sive knowledge in Christ. 

Obj. 2. Further, man needs comparison and 
discursion of reason in order to find out the 
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unknown. But the soul of Christ knew every- 
thing, as was said above (Q. 10, A. 2) Hence 
there was no discursive or collative knowl- 
edge in Him. 

Obj. 3. Further, the knowledge in Christ’s 
soul w'as like that of comprehensors, who are 
likened to the angels, according to Matt. xxii. 
30. Now there is no collative or discursive 
knowledge in the angels, as Dionysius shows 
(Div. Nom. vii). Therefore there was no dis- 
cursive or collative knowledge in the soul of 
Christ. 

On the contrary, Christ had a rational soul, 
as was shown (Q. 5, A. 4), Now the proper 
operation of a rational soul consists in com- 
parison and discursion from one thing to an- 
other. Therefore there was collative and dis- 
cursive knowledge in Christ. 

1 answer that, Knowledge may be discursive 
or collative in two ways. First, in the acquisi- 
tion of the knowledge, as happens to us, who 
proceed from one thing to the knowledge of 
another, as from causes to effects, and con- 
versely. .A.nd in this w^ay the knowledge in 
Christ’s soul was not discursive or collative, 
since this knowledge which we are now con- 
sidering was divinely infused, and not acquired 
by a process of reasoning. Secondly, knowl- 
edge may be called discursive or collative in 
use; as at times those who know, reason from 
cause to effect, not in order to learn anew, but 
wishing to use the knowledge they have. And 
in this way the knowledge in Christ’s soul 
could be collative or discursive ; since it could 
conclude one thing from another, as it pleased, 
as in IMatt. xvii. 24, 25, when our Lord asked 
Peter: 0/ whom do the kings of the earth 
receive tribute, oj their own children, or of 
strangers? On Peter replying: Oj strangers. 
He concluded: Then the children arc free. 

Reply Obj. 1. From Christ is excluded that 
counsel which is with doubt : and consequently 
choice, which essentially includes such coun- 
sel ; but the practice of using counsel is not 
excluded from Christ. 

Reply Obj. 2. This reason rests upon dis- 
cursion and comparison, as used to acquire 
knowledge. 

Reply Obj. 3. The blessed are likened to 
the angels in the gifts of graces; yet there 
still remains the difference of natures. And 
hence to use comparison and discursion is 
connatural to the souls of the blessed, but not 
to angels, 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether in Christ This Knowledge Wos Greater 
Than the Knowledge of the Angels? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that this knowl- 
edge was not greater in Christ than in the 


angels. For perfection is proportioned to the 
thing perfected. But the human soul in the 
order of nature is below the angelic nature. 
Therefore since the knowledge we are now 
speaking of is imprinted upon Christ’s soul for 
its perfection, it seems that this knowledge is 
less than the knowledge by which the angelic 
nature is perfected. 

Obj. 2. Further, the knowledge of Christ’s 
soul was in a measure comparative and dis- 
cursive, which cannot be said of the angelic 
knowledge. Therefore the knowledge of Christ’s 
soul was less than the knowledge of the angels. 

Obj. 3. Further, the more immaterial knowl- 
edge is, the greater it is. But the knowledge 
of the angels is more immaterial than the 
knowdedge of Christ’s soul, since the soul of 
Christ is the act of a body, and turns to phan- 
tasms, which cannot be said of the angels. 
Therefore the knowledge of angels is greater 
than the knowledge of Christ’s soul. 

On the contrary, The Apostle says (Heb. 
ii. 9) : For %vc see Jesus, Who was made a little 
lower than the angels, for the suffering of 
death, croivned with glory and honor; from 
which it is plain that Christ is said to be 
lower than the angels only in regard to the 
suffering of death, .^nd hence, not in knowl- 
edge. 

/ answer that, The knowledge imprinted on 
Christ’s soul may be looked at in two ways : 
First, as regards what it has from the inflow- 
ing cause ; secondly, as regards what it has 
from the subject receiving it. Now with re- 
gard to the first, the knowledge imprinted 
upon the soul of Christ was more excellent 
than the knowledge of the angels, both in the 
number of things known and in the certainty 
of the knowledge; since the spiritual light, 
which is imprinted on the soul of Christ, is 
much more excellent than the light which 
pertains to the angelic nature. But as regards 
the second, the knowledge imprinted on the 
soul of Christ is less than the angelic knowl- 
edge, in the manner of knowing that is natural 
to the human soul, i.e, by turning to phan- 
tasms, and by comparison and discursion. 

And hereby the reply to the objections is 
made clear. 

FIFTH ARTICLE 

Whether This Knowledge Was Habitual? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that in Christ 
there was no habitual knowledge. For it has 
been said (Q. 9, A. 1) that the highest perfec- 
tion of knowledge befitted Christ’s soul. But 
the perfection of an actually existing knowl- 
edge is greater than that of a potentially or 
habitually existing knowledge. Therefore it 
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was fitting for Him to know all things actu- 
ally. Therefore He had not habitual knowl- 
edge. 

Obj. 2. Further, since habits are ordained 
to acts, a habitual knowledge which is never 
reduced to act would seem useless. Now, since 
Christ knew all things, as was said Q. 10, A. 2, 
He could not have considered all things actu- 
ally, thinking over one after another, since 
the infinite cannot be passed over by enumera- 
tion. Therefore the habitual knowledge of 
certain things would have been useless to Him, 
— which is unfitting. Therefore He had an 
actual and not a habitual knowledge of what 
He knew. 

Obj. 3. Further, habitual knowledge is a 
perfection of the knower. But perfection is 
more noble than the thing perfected. If, there- 
fore, in the soul of Christ there was any cre- 
ated habit of knowledge, it would follow that 
this created thing was nobler than the soul of 
Christ. Therefore there was no habitual knowl- 
edge in Christ’s soul. 

On the contrary. The knowledge of Christ 
we are now speaking about was univocal with 
our knowledge, even as His soul was of the 
same species as ours. But our knowledge is 
in the genus of habit. Therefore the knowl- 
edge of Christ was habitual. 

I answer that, As stated above (A. 4), the 
mode of the knowledge impressed on the soul 
of Christ befitted the subject receiving it. For 
the received is in the recipient after the mode 
of the recipient. Now the connatural mode 
of the human soul is that it should understand 
sometimes actually, and sometimes potentially. 
But the medium between a pure power and a 
completed act is a habit: and extremes and 
medium are of the same genus. Thus it is plain 
that it is the connatural mode of the human 
soul to receive knowledge as a habit. Hence 
it must be said that the knowledge imprinted 
on the soul of Christ was habitual, for He 
could use it when He pleased. 

Reply Obj. 1. In Christ’s soul there was a 
twofold knowledge — each most perfect of its 
kind: — the first exceeding the mode of human 
nature, as by it He saw the Essence of God, 
and other things in It, and this was the most 
perfect, simply. Nor was this knowledge habit- 
ual, but actual with respect to everything He 
knew in this way. But the second knowledge 
was in Christ in a manner proportioned to 
human nature, i.e. inasmuch as He knew things 
by species divinely imprinted upon Him, and 
of this knowledge we are now speaking. Now 
this knowledge was not most perfect, simply, 
but merely in the genus of human knowledge ; 
hence it did not behoove it to be always in act. 

Reply Obj. 2. Habits are reduced to act 
by the command of the will, since a habit is 


that with which we act when we wish. Now 
the will is indeterminate in regard to infinite 
things. Yet it is not useless, even when it does 
not actually tend to all ; provided it actually 
tends to everything in fitting place and time. 
And hence neither is a habit useless, even if 
all that it extends to is not reduced to act; 
provided that that which befits the due end 
of the will be reduced to act according as the 
matter in hand and the time require. 

Reply Obj. 5. Goodness and being are taken 
in two ways: First, simply; and thus a sub- 
stance, which subsists in its being and good- 
ness, is a good and a being ; secondly, being 
and goodness are taken relatively, and in this 
way an accident is a being and a good, not 
that it has being and goodness, but that its 
subject is a being and a good. And hence 
habitual knowledge is not simply better or 
more excellent than the soul of Christ; but 
relatively, since the whole goodness of habit- 
ual knowledge is added to the goodness of the 
subject. 

SIXTH ARTICLE 

Whether This Knowledge Was Distinguished 
by Divers Habits? 

We proceed thus to the Sixth Article : — 

Objectmi 1. It would seem that in the soul 
of Christ there was only one habit of knowl- 
edge. For the more perfect knowledge is, the 
more united it is; hence the higher angels 
understand by the more universal forms, as 
was said in the First Part (Q. 55, A. 3). Now 
Christ’s knowledge was most perfect. There- 
fore it was most one. Therefore it was not 
distinguished by several habits. 

Obj. 2. Further, our faith is derived from 
Christ’s knowledge ; hence it is written (Heb. 
xii. 2) : Looking on Jesus the author and fin- 
isher of faith. But there is only one habit of 
faith about all things believed, as was said in 
the Second Part (II-II, Q. 4, A. 6). Much 
more, therefore, was there only one habit of 
knowledge in Christ. 

Obj. 3. Further, knowledge is distinguished 
by the divers formalities of knowable things. 
But the soul of Christ knew everything under 
one formality, i.e. by a divinely infused light. 
Therefore in Christ there was only one habit 
of knowledge. 

On the contrary, It is written (Zach. iii. 9) 
that on one stone, i.e. Christ, there are seven 
eyes. Now by the eye is understood knowl- 
edge. Therefore it would seem that in Christ 
there were several habits of knowledge. 

I atiswcr that. As stated above (AA. 4, 5), 
the knowledge imprinted on Christ’s soul has 
a mode connatural to a human soul. Now it is 
connatural to a human soul to receive species 
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of a lesser universality than the angels re- 
ceive ; so that it knows different specific na- 
tures by different intelligible species. But it 
so happens that we ha\-e different habits of 
knowledge, because there are different classes 
of knowable things, inasmuch as what are in 
one genus are known by one habit ; thus it is 
said (Poster, i. 42) that one science is of one 
class of object. And hence the knowledge im- 
printed on Christ’s soul was distinguished by 
different habits. 

Reply Obj. 1. As was said (A. 4), the 
know'ledge of Christ’s soul is most perfect, 
and exceeds the knowledge of angels with 
regard to what is in it on the part of God’s 
gift ; but it is below the angelic knowledge as 
regards the mode of the recipient. And it per- 


tains to this mode that this knowledge is dis- 
tinguished by various habits, inasmuch as it 
regards more particular species. 

Reply Obj. 2. Our faith rests upon the 
First Truth; and hence Christ is the author 
of our faith by the Divine knowledge, which 
is simply one. 

Reply Obj. 3. The divinely infused light 
is the common formality for understanding 
what is divinely revealed, as the light of the 
active intellect is with regard to what is natu- 
rally known. Hence, in the soul of Christ 
there must be the proper species of singular 
things, in order to know each with proper 
knowledge; and in this way there must be 
divers habits of knowledge in Christ’s soul, 
as stated above. 


QUESTION 12 

Of the Acquired or Empiric Knowledge of Christ's Soul 

(In Four Articles) 


We must now consider the acquired or em- 
piric knowledge of Christ’s soul ; and under 
this head there are four points of inquiry. 
(1) Whether Christ knew all things by this 
knowledge? (2) Whether He advanced in this 
knowledge? (3) Whether He learned any- 
thing from man? (4) Whether He received 
anything from angels? 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether Christ Knew All Things by This 
Acquired or Empiric Knowledge? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that Christ did 
not know everything by this knowledge. For 
this knowledge is acquired by experience. But 
Christ did not experience everything. There- 
fore He did not know everything by this 
knowledge. 

Obj. 2. Further, man acquires knowledge 
through the senses. But not all sensible things 
were subjected to Christ’s bodily senses. There- 
fore Christ did not know everything by this 
knowledge. 

Obj. 3. Further, the extent of knowledge 
depends on the things knowable. Therefore 
if Christ knew all things by this knowledge. 
His acquired knowledge would have been equal 
to His infused and beatific knowledge; which 
is not fitting. Therefore Christ did not know 
all things by this knowledge. 

On the cont7 o>y, A'olhing imperfect was in 
Christ’s soul. Now this knowledge of His 
could have been imperfect if He had not 


known all things by it, since the imperfect is 
that to which addition may be made. Hence 
Christ knew all things by this knowledge. 

/ answer that, Acquired knowledge is held 
to be in Christ’s soul, as we have said Q. 9, 
4. by reason of the active intellect, lest its 
action, which is to make things actually intel- 
ligible, should be wanting; even as imprinted 
or infused knowledge is held to be in Christ’s 
soul for the perfection of the passive intellect. 
Now as the passive intellect is that by which 
all things arc in potentiality, so the active in- 
tellect is that by which all are in act, as is said 
De .biima iii. 18. And hence, as the soul of 
Christ knew by infused knowledge all things 
to which the passive intellect is in any way 
in potentiality, so by acquired knowledge it 
knew whatever can be known by the action of 
the active intellect. 

Reply Obj. 1. The knowledge of things may 
be acquired not merely by experiencing the 
things themselves, but by experiencing othei 
things ; since by virtue of the light of the 
active intellect man can go on to understand 
effects from causes, and causes from effects, 
tike from like, contrary from contrary. There- 
fore Christ, though He did not experience all 
things, came to the knowledge of all things 
from what He did experience. 

Reply Obj. 2. Although all sensible things 
were not subjected to Christ’s bodily senses, 
yet other sensible things were subjected to 
His senses ; and from this He could come to 
know other things by the most excellent force- 
of His reason, in the manner descril^ed in the 
previous reply ; just as in seeing heavenly 
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bodies He could comprehend their powers and 
the effects they have upon things here below, 
which were not subjected to His senses ; and 
for the same reason, from any other things 
whatsover. He could come to the knowledge 
of yet other things. 

Reply Obj. 3. By this knowledge the soul 
of Christ did not know all things simply, but 
all such as are knowable by the light of man’s 
active intellect. Hence by this knowledge He 
did not know the essences of separate sub- 
stances, nor past, present, or future singulars, 
which, nevertheless, He knew by infused 
knowledge, as was said above (Q. 11). 


SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether Christ Advanced in Acquired 
or Empiric Knowledge? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that Christ did 
not advance in this knowledge. For even as 
Christ knew all things by His beatific and His 
infused knowledge, so also did He by this 
acquired knowledge, as is plain from what has 
been said (A. I). But He did not advance in 
these knowledges. Therefore neither in this. 

Obj. 2. Further, to advance belongs to the 
imperfect, since the perfect cannot be added 
to. Now we cannot suppose an imperfect 
knowledge in Christ. Therefore Christ did not 
advance in this knowledge. 

Obj. 3, Further, Damascene says (Dc Fide 
Orthod. iii. 22) ; Whoever say that Christ ad- 
vanced in wisdom and grace, as if receiving 
additional sensations, do not venerate the 
union which is in hypostasis. But it is impious 
not to venerate this union. Therefore it is 
impious to say that His knowledge received 
increase. 

On the contrary. It is written (Luke 
ii. 52) : Jesus advanced in wisdom and age and 
grace with God and vie?:; and Ambrose says 
(Dc Incar. Doni. vii) that He advanced in 
human tvisdom. Now human wisdom is that 
which is acquired in a human manner, i.e. by 
the light of the active intellect. Therefore 
Christ advanced in this knowledge. 

I answer that, There is a twofold advance- 
ment in knowledge : — one in essence, inasmuch 
as the habit of knowledge is increased ; — the 
other in effect — e.g. if someone were with one 
and the same habit of knowledge to prove to 
someone else some minor truths at first, and 
afterwards greater and more subtle conclu- 
sions. Now in this second way it is plain that 
Christ advanced in knowledge and grace, even 
as in age, since as His age increased He 
Blessed Albert the Great, Ale.xander of Hales, S 


wrought greater deeds, and showed greater 
knowledge and grace. 

But as regards the habit of knowledge, it 
is plain that His habit of infused knowledge 
did not increase, since from the beginning He 
had perfect infused knowledge of all things; 
and still less could His beatific knowledge in- 
crease; while in the First Part (Q. 14, A. IS) 
we have already said that His Divine knowl- 
edge could not increase. Therefore, if in the 
soul of Christ there was no habit of acquired 
knowledge, beyond the habit of infused knowl- 
edge, as appears to some,* and sometime ap- 
peared to me (HI, Sent. D. xiv), no knowledge 
in Christ increased in essence, but merely by 
experience, i.e. by comparing the infused in- 
telligible species with phantasms. And in this 
way they maintain that Christ’s knowledge 
grew in experience, e.g. by comparing the in- 
fused intelligible species with what He re- 
ceived through the senses for the first time. 
But because it seems unfitting that any nat- 
ural intelligible action should be wanting to 
Christ, and because to extract intelligible spe- 
cies from phantasms is a natural action of 
man’s active intellect, it seems becoming to 
place even this action in Christ. And it follows 
from this that in the soul of Christ there was 
a habit of knowledge which could increase by 
this abstraction of species; inasmuch as the 
active intellect, after abstracting the first in- 
telligible species from phantasms, could ab- 
stract others, and others again. 

Reply Obj. 1. Both the infused knowledge 
and the beatific knowledge of Christ’s soul 
were the effects of an agent of infinite power, 
which could produce the whole at once ; and 
thus in neither knowledge did Christ advance; 
since from the beginning He had them per- 
fectly. But the acquired knowledge of Christ 
is caused by the active intellect which does 
not produce the whole at once, but succes- 
si\'e]y; and hence by this knowledge Christ 
did not know everything from the beginning, 
but step by step, and after a time, i.e. in His 
perfect age; and this is plain from what the 
Evangelist says, viz. that He increased in 
knowledge and age together. 

Reply Obj. 2. Even this knowledge was 
always perfect for the time being, although 
it was not always perfect, simply and in com- 
parison to the nature ; hence it could increase. 

Reply Obj 3. This saying of Damascene 
regards those who say absolutely that addition 
was made to Christ's knowledge, i.e. as regards 
any knowledge of His, and especially as re- 
gards the infused knowledge which is caused 
in Christ’s soul by union with the Word; bu1 
it does not regard the increase of knowledge 
caused by the natural agent. 

. Bonavcnlure. 
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THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether Christ Learned Anything from Mon? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that Christ 
learned something from man. For it is written 
(Luke ii. 46, 47) that. They found Him in the 
temple in the midst of the doctors, hearing 
than, and asking than questions. But to ask 
questions and to reply pertains to a learner. 
Therefore Christ learned something from man. 

Obj. 1. Further, to acquire knowledge from 
a man’s teaching seems more noble than to 
acquire it from sensible things, since in the 
soul of the man who teaches the intelligible 
species are in act; but in sensible things the 
intelligible species are only in potentiality. 
Now Christ received empiric knowledge from 
sensible things, as stated above (A. 2). Much 
more, therefore, could He receive knowledge 
by learning from men. 

Ob). 3. Further, by empiric knowledge 
Christ did not know everything from the be- 
ginning, but advanced in it, as was said above 
(.A. 2 ) . But anyone hearing words which mean 
something, may learn something he does not 
know. Therefore Christ could learn from men 
something He did not know by this knowl- 
edge. 

On the contrary, It is written (Ps. Iv. 4) : 
Behold, / have given Him for a u’itncss to the 
people, for a leader and a master to the Gen- 
tiles. Now a master is not taught, but teaches. 
Therefore Christ did not receive any knowl- 
edge by the leaching of any man. 

I answer that, In every genus that which is 
the first mover is not moved according to the 
same species of movement; just as the first 
alterative is not itself altered. Now Christ is 
established by God the Head of the Church — 
yea, of all men, as wa.s said above (Q. 8, A. 3), 
so that not only all might receive grace through 
Him, but that all might receive the doctrine of 
Truth from Him. Hence He Himself says (Jo. 
xviii. 37) ; For this was I born, and for this 
came I into the world; that I should give 
testimony to the truth. .And thus it did not 
befit His dignity that He should be taught by 
any man. 

Reply Obj. 1. .As Origen says (Horn, xi.x, 
in Luc.) : Our Lord asked questions not in 
order to learn anything, but in order to teach 
by questioning. For from the same well of 
knowledge came the question and the wise 
reply. Hence the Gospel goes on to say that 
all that heard Him were astonished at His 
wisdom and His ansivers. 

Reply Obj. 2. Whoever learns from man 
does not receive knowledge Immediately from 
the intelligible species which are in his mind, 
but through sensible words, which are signs 


of intelligible concepts. Now as words formed 
by a man are signs of his intellectual knowl- 
edge ; so are creatures, formed by God, signs 
of His wisdom. Flence it is written (Ecclus. 
i. 10) that God poured wdsdom out upon all 
Ills 7i'orks. Hence, just as it is better to be 
taught by God than by man, so it is better to 
receiv'e our knowdedge from sensible creatures 
and not by man’s teaching. 

Reply Obj. 3. Jesus advanced in empiric 
knowledge, as in age, as stated above (.A. 2). 
Now as a fitting age is required for a man to 
acquire knowledge by^ discovery, so also that 
he may acciuire it by being taught. But our 
Lord did nothing unbecoming to His age ; and 
hence He did not give ear to hearing the les- 
.sons of doctrine until such time as He ivas 
able to have reached that grade of knowledge 
by way of e.xperience. Hence Gregory says 
(Sup. Ezcch. Lib. i. Horn, ii) ; In the twelfth 
year of His age He deigned to question men 
on earth, since in the course of reason, the 
word of doctrine is not vouchsafed before the 
age of perfection. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether Christ Received Knowledge from the Angels? 

Tl'e proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that Christ 
received knowledge from the angels. For it 
is written (Luke .x.xii. 43) (hat there appeared 
to Him an angel from heaven, strengthening 
Him. But we are strengthened by the com- 
forting words of a teacher, according to Job 
iv. 3, 4: Behold thou hast taught many and 
hast strengthened the weary hand. Thy words 
have confirmed them that were staggering. 
Therefore Christ was taught by angels. 

Obj. 2. Further, Dionysius says ( Cad. Hier. 
iv) : For 1 see that even Jesus, — the super- 
substantial substance of supcrcclcstial S2ib- 
staners — when ’without change He took our 
substance upon Himself, was subject in obedi- 
ence to the instructions of the Father and God 
by the angels. Flence it seems that even Christ 
wished to be subject to the ordinations of the 
Divine law, whereby men are taught by means 
of angels. 

Obj. 3. Further, as in the natural order the 
human body is subject to the celestial bodies, 
so likewise is the human mind to angelic 
minds. Now Christ’s body was subject to the 
impressions of the heavenly bodies, for He 
felt the heat in summer and the cold in winter, 
and other human passions. Therefore His 
human mind was subject to the illuminations 
of supercelestial spirits. 

On the contrary, Dionysius says ( Cod. 
Hier. vii) that the highest angels question 
Jesus, and learn the knowledge of His Divine 
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work, and of the flesh assumed for us; and 
Jesus teaches them directly. Now to teach 
and to be taught do not belong to the same. 
Therefore Christ did not receive knowledge 
from the angels. 

I answer that, Since the human soul is mid- 
way between spiritual substances and corpo- 
real things, it is perfected naturally in two 
ways. First by knowledge received from sen- 
sible things ; secondly, by knowledge imprinted 
or infused by the illumination of spiritual 
substances. Now in both these ways the soul 
of Christ was perfected ; first by empirical 
knowledge of sensible things, for which there 
is no need of angelic light, since the light of 
the active intellect suffices ; secondly, by the 
higher impression of infused knowledge, which 
He received directly from God. For as His 
soul was united to the Word above the com- 
mon mode, in unity of person, so above the 
common manner of men was it filled with 
knowledge and grace by the Word of God 
Himself ; and not by the medium of angels, 
who in their beginning received the knowledge 
of things by the influence of the Word, as 
Augustine says (Gen. ad lit. ii. 8). 

Reply Ob'], 1. This strengthening by the 


angel was for the purpose not of instructing 
Him, but of proving the truth of His human 
nature. Hence Bede says (on Luke xxii. 43) ; 
In testimony of both natures are the angels 
said to have ministered to Him and to have 
strengthened Him. For the Creator did not 
need help front His creature; but having be- 
come man, even as it was for our sake that He 
was sad, so was it for our sake that He was 
strengthened, i.e. in order that our faith in 
the Incarnation might be strengthened. 

Reply Obf. 2. Dionysius says that Christ 
was subject to the angelic instructions, not by 
reason of Himself, but by reason of what hap- 
pened at His Incarnation, and as regards the 
care of Him whilst He was a child. Hence in 
the same place he adds that Jesus’ withdrawal 
to Egypt decreed by the Father is announced 
to Joseph by angels, and again His return to 
Judeea from Egypt. 

Reply Ob]. 3. The Son of God assumed a 
passible body (as w'ill be said hereafter, Q. 14, 
A. 1) and a soul perfect in knowledge and 
grace (Q. 14, A. I, ad 1; A. 4). Hence His 
body was rightly subject to the impression of 
heavenly bodies ; but His soul was not subject 
to the impression of heavenly spirits. 


QUESTION 13 

Of the Power of Christ's Soul 

(In Four Articles) 


We must now consider the power of Christ’s 
soul ; and under this head there are four points 
of inquiry; (1) Whether He had omnipotence 
simply? (2) Whether He had omnipotence with 
regard to corporeal creatures’ (3) Whether 
He had omnipotence with regard to His own 
body? (4) Whether He had omnipotence as 
regards the execution of His own will? 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whelher Ihe Soul of Chris! Hod Omnipotence? 

We proceed thus to the First .Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the soul 
of Christ had omnipotence. For Ambrose* 
says on Luke i. 32: The power which the Son 
of God had naturally, the Man was about to 
receive in time. Now this would seem to re- 
gard the soul principally, since it is the chief 
part of man. Hence since the Son of God had 
omnipotence from all eternity, it would seem 
that the soul of Christ received omnipotence 
in time. 

Obf. 2. Further, as the power of God is 
infinite, so is His knowledge. But the soul of 
Christ in a manner had the knowledge of all 

* Gloss. Ord. 


that God knows, as was said above (Q. 10, 
A. 2). Therefore He had all power; and thus 
He was omnipotent. 

Obj. 3. Further, the soul of Christ has all 
knowledge. Now knowledge is either practical 
or speculative. Therefore He has a practical 
knowledge of what He knows, i.e. He knew 
how to do what He knows ; and thus it seems 
that He can do all things. 

On the contrary, What is proper to God 
cannot belong to any creature. But it is proper 
to God to be omnipotent, according to Exod. 
XV. 2, 3 : He is my God and / will glorify Him, 
and further on, Almighty is His name. There- 
fore the soul of Christ, as being a creature, 
has not omnipotence. 

/ answer that. As was said above (Q. 2, 
A. 1 ; Q. 10, A. 1) in the mystery of the In- 
carnation the union in person so took place 
that there still remained the distinction of 
natures, each nature still retaining what be- 
longed to it. Now the active principle of a 
thing follows its form, which is the principle 
of action. But the form is either the very 
nature of the thing, as in simple things ; or is 
the constituent of the nature of the thing; as 
in such as are composed of matter and form. 
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so to say, from the Divine A'atiire. For since manner as God does, Who acts with an infinite 


the Divine Nature is the very uncircumscribed 
Being of God, as is plain from Dionysius fjD/v. 
Norn, v), it has an active power over every- 
thing that can ha\'e the nature of being; and 
this is to have omnipotence ; just as every 
other thing has an active power over such 
things as the perfection of its nature extends 
to ; as what is hot gi\’es heat. Therefore since 
the soul of Christ is a part of human nature, 
it cannot possibly have omnipotence. 

Reply Ob}. 1. By union with the Person, 
the i\fan receives omnipotence in time, which 
the Son of God had from eternity ; the result 
of which union is that as the iMan is said to be 
God, so is He said to be omnipotent ; not that 
the omnipotence of the i\Ian is distinct (as 
neither is His Godhead) from that of the Son 
of God, but because there is one Person of 
God and man. 

Reply Ob]. 2. According to some, knowledge 
and active power are not in the same ratio; 
for an active power flows from the very nature 
of the thing, inasmuch as action is considered 
to come forth from the agent ; but knowledge 
is not always possessed by the very essence 
or form of the knower. since it may be had by 
assimilation of the knower to the thing known 
by the aid of received species. But this reason 
seems not to suffice, because even as we may 
understand by a likeness obtained from an- 
other, so also may we act by a form obtained 
from another, as water or iron heats, by heat 
borrowed from fire. Hence there would be 
no reason why the soul of Christ, as it can 
know all things by the similitudes of all things 
impressed upon it by God, cannot do these 
things by the same similitudes. 

It has, therefore, to be further considered 
that what is received in the lower nature from 
the higher is possessed in an inferior manner; 
for heat is not received by water in the perfec- 
tion and strength it had in fire. Therefore, 
since the soul of Christ is of an inferior nature 
to the Divine Nature, the similitudes of things 
are not received in the soul of Christ in the 
perfection and strength they had in the Divine 
Nature. And hence it is that the knowledge 
of Christ’s soul is inferior to Divine knowl- 
edge as regards the manner of knowing, for 
God knows (things) more perfectly than the 
soul of Christ ; and also as regards the number 
of things known, since the soul of Christ does 
not know all that God can do, and these God 
knows by the knowledge of simple intelli- 
gence ; although it knows all things present, 
past, and future, which God knows by the 
knowledge of vision. So, too, the similitudes 
of things infused into Christ’s soul do not 
equal the Divine power in acting, i.e, so as 


might whereof the creature is not capable. 
Now there is no thing, to know which in some 
way an infinite power is needed, although a cer- 
tain kind of knowledge belongs to an infinite 
power ; yet there are things which can he done 
only by an infinite power, as creation and the 
like, as is plain from what has been said in 
the First Part (Q. 45). Hence Christ’s soul 
which, being a creature, is finite in might, can 
know, indeed, all things, but not in every w'ay ; 
yet it cannot do all things, which pertains to 
the nature of omnipotence; and, amongst 
other things, it is clear it cannot create itself. 

Reply Ob}. 3. Christ’s soul has practical 
and speculative knowledge ; yet it is not neces- 
sary that it should have practical knowledge 
of those things of which it has speculative 
knowledge. Because for speculative knowledge 
a mere conformity or assimilation of the 
knower to the thing known suffices ; whereas 
for practical knowdedge it is required that the 
forms of the things in the intellect should be 
operative. Now to have a form and to impress 
this form upon something else is more than 
merely to have the form ; as to be lightsome 
and to enlighten is more than merely to be 
light.some. Hence the soul of Christ has a 
.speculative knowledge of creation (for it 
knows the mode of God’s creation), but it has 
no practical knowledge of this mode, since it 
has no knowledge operative of creation. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether the Soul of Christ Hod Omnipotence with 
Regard to the Transmutation of Creatures? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the soul 
of Christ had omnipotence with regard to the 
transmutation of creatures. For He Himself 
saj's (hlatt. xxviii. 18) : All power i.s given to 
Me in heaven and on earth. Now by the words 
heaven and earth are meant all creatures, as 
is plain from Gen. i. 1 : In the beginning God 
created heaven and earth. Therefore it seems 
that the soul of Christ had omnipotence with 
regard to the transmutation of creatures. 

Obj. 2. Further, the soul of Christ is the 
most perfect of all creatures. But every crea- 
ture can be moved by another creature ; for 
Augustine says (De Trin. iii. 4) that even as 
the denser and lower bodies arc rided in a 
fixed way by the subtler and stronger bodies; 
so are all bodies by the spirit of life, and the 
irrational spiiit of life by the rational spirit 
of life, and the truant and sinjid rational spirit 
of life by the rational, loyal, and righteous 
spirit of life. But the soul of Christ moves 
even the highest spirits, enlightening them, as 
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Dionysius says (Ccel. Hier. vii). Therefore it as man, Who a little while before was criici- 

seems that the soul of Christ has omnipotence fied, buried in the tomb, and afterwards rose 
with regard to the transmutation of creatures, a^ain. But power is said to have been given 
Obj. 3. Further, Christ’s soul had in its Him, by reason of the union whereby it was 
highest degree the i^racc of miracles or works brought about that a Man was omnipotent, as 
of might. But every transmutation of the was said above (A. 1, ad 1). And although 
creature can belong to the grace of miracles ; this was made known to the angels before the 
since even the heavenly bodies were miracu- Resurrection, yet after the Resurrection it was 
lously changed from their course, as Dionysius made known to all men, as Reinigius says (cf. 
proves (Ep. ad Polycarp.) . Therefore Christ’s Catena Aurea). Now, things are said to hap- 
soul had omnipotence with regard to the trans- pen when they are made known.\ Hence after 
mutation of creatures. the Resurrection our Lord says that all power 

On the contrary. To transmute creatures is groen to Flim in heaven and on earth. 
belongs to Him Who preserves them. Now Reply Obj. 2. Although every creature is 
this belongs to God alone, according to Heb. transmutable by some other creature, except, 
i. 3: Upholding all things by the word of His indeed, the highest angel, and even it can be 
power. Therefore God alone has omnipotence enlightened by Christ’s soul ; yet not every 
with regard to the transmutation of creatures, transmutation that can be made in a creature 
Therefore this does not belong to Christ’s soul, can be made by a creature ; since some trans- 
I answer that, Two distinctions are here mutations can be made by God alone. Yet all 
needed. Of these the first is with respect to transmutations that can be made in creatures 
the transmutation of creatures, which is three- can be made by the soul of Christ, as the in- 
fold. The first is natural, being brought about strument of the Word, but not in its proper 
by the proper agent naturally; the second nature and power, since some of these trans- 
is miraculous, being brought about by a super- mutations pertain to the soul neither in the 
natural agent above the wonted order and order of nature nor in the order of grace, 

course of nature, as to raise the dead; the Reply Obj. 3. As was said in the Second 

third is inasmuch as every creature may be Part (ITH, Q. 178, A. 1, ad 1), the grace of 
brought to nothing. mighty works or miracles is given to the soul 

The second distinction has to do with of a saint, so that these miracles are wrought 
Christ’s soul, which may be looked at in two not by his own, but by Divine power. Now 
ways: first in its proper nature and with its this grace was bestowed on Christ’s soul most 
power of nature or of grace; secondly, as it excellently, i.e. not only that He might work 
is the instrument of the Word of God, person- miracles, but also that He might communicate 
ally united to Him, Therefore if we speak of this grace to others. Hence it is written (Matt, 
the soul of Christ in its proper nature and with x. 1 ) that, having called His twelve disciples 
its power of nature or of grace, it had power together, He gave them power over unclean 
to cause those effects proper to a soul (e.g. to spirits, to cast them out, and to heal all man- 
rule the body and direct human acts, and also, ner of diseases, and all manner of infirmities. 
by the fulness of grace and knowledge to en- 
lighten all rational creatures falling short of THIRD ARTICLE 

its perfection) , in a manner befitting a rational whefher the Soul of Christ Hod Omnipotence 
creature. But if we speak of the soul of Christ V/ith Regord to His Own Body? 

as it is the instrument of the Word united to 

Him, it had an instrumental power to effect proceed thus to the Third Article: — 

all the miraculous transmutations ordainable Objection 1. It would seem that Christ’s 
to the end of the Incarnation, which is to re- soul had omnipotence with regard to His own 
establish all things that are in heaven and on body. For Damascene says (De Fide Orthod. 
earth.* But the transmutation of creatures, iii. 20, 23) that all natural things luere voliin- 
inasmuch as they may be brought to nothing, tary to Christ ; He willed to hunger, He willed 
corresponds to their creation, whereby they to thirst. He willed to fear, He willed to die. 
were brought from nothing. And hence even Now God is called omnipotent because He 
as God alone can create, so, too. He alone can hath done all things whatsoever He would 
bring creatures to nothing, and Ho alone up- (Ps. cxiii. 11). Therefore it seems that Christ’s 
holds them in being, lest they fall back to soul had omnipotence with regard to the natu- 
nothing. And thus it must be said that the ral operations of the body, 
soul of Christ had not omnipotence with re- Obj. 2. Further, human nature was more 
gard to the transmutation of creatures. perfect in Christ than in Adam, who had a 

Reply Obj. 1. As Jerome says (on the text body entirely subject to the soul, so that noth- 
quoted) : Power is given Him, i.e. to Christ ing could happen to the body against the will 
Eph. i. 10. t Hugh of S. Victor ’ Qq in Ep. ad Philip. 
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of the soul — and this on account of the origi- 
nal justice which it had in the state of inno- 
cence. Much more, therefore, had Christ’s 
soul omnipotence with regard to His body. 

Obj. 3. Further, the body is naturally 
changed by the imaginations of the soul ; and 
so much more changed, the stronger the soul’s 
imagination, as was said in the First Part 
(Q. 117, A. 3, ad 3). Now the soul of Christ 
had most perfect strength as regards both the 
imagination and the other powers. Therefore 
the soul of Christ was omnipotent with regard 
to His own body. 

On the contrary. It is written (Heb. ii. 17) 
that it behooved Him in all things to be made 
like unto His brethren, and especially as re- 
gards what belongs to the condition of human 
nature. But it belongs to the condition of 
human nature that the health of the body and 
its nourishment and growth are not subject 
to the bidding of reason or will, since natural 
things are subject to God alone Who is the 
author of nature. Therefore they were not 
subject in Christ. Therefore Christ’s soul was 
not omnipotent with regard to His own body. 

I answer that, As stated above (A. 2), 
Christ’s soul may be viewed in two ways. 
First, in its proper nature and pow'er ; and in 
this way, as it was incapable of making ex- 
terior bodies swerve from the course and order 
of nature, so, too, was it incapable of changing 
its owm body from its natural disposition, since 
the soul, of its own nature, has a determinate 
relation to its body. Secondly, Christ’s soul 
may be viewed as an instrument united in 
person to God’s Word ; and thus every dispo- 
sition of His own body was wholly subject to 
His power. Nevertheless, since the power of 
an action is not properly attributed to the 
instrument, but to the principal agent, this 
omnipotence is attributed to the Word of God 
rather than to Christ’s soul. 

Reply Obj. 1. This saying of Damascene 
refers to the Divine will of Christ, since, as 
he says in the preceding chapter (ch. 19, cj. 
14, 15), it was by the consent of the Divine 
will that the flesh was allowed to suffer and 
do what was proper to it. 

Reply Obj. 2. It was no part of the original 
justice which Adam had in the state of inno- 
cence that a man’s soul should have the power 
of changing his own body to any form, but 
that it should keep it from any hurt. Yet 
Christ could have assumed even this power if 
He had wished. But since man has three 
states — viz. innocence, sin, and glory, even as 
from the state of glory He assumed compre- 
hension and from the state of innocence, free- 
dom from sin — so also from the state of sin 
did He assume the necessity of being under 
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the penalties of this life, as will be said (Q. 14, 
A. 2). 

Reply Obj. 3. If the imagination be strong, 
the body obeys naturally in some things, e.g. 
as regards falling from a beam set on high, 
since the imagination was formed to be a 
principle of local motion, as is said Dc Anima 
iii. 9, 10. So, too, as regards alteration in heat 
and cold, and their consequences ; for the pas- 
sions of the soul, wherewith the heart is 
moved, naturally follow the imagination, and 
thus by commotion of the spirits the whole 
body is altered. But the other corporeal dis- 
positions which have no natural relation to 
the imagination are not transmuted by the 
imagination, however strong it is, e.g. the shape 
of the hand, or foot, or such like. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whet-her (-he Soul of Chrisf Hod Omnipotence 
As Regards the Execution of His Will? 

IVe proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the soul 
of Christ had not omnipotence as regards the 
execution of His own will. For it is written 
(Mark vii. 24) that entering into a house, He 
•would that no man should know it, and He 
could not be hid. Therefore He could not 
carry out the purpose of His will in all things. 

Obj. 2. Further, a command is a sign of 
will, as was said in the First Part ((^. 19, 
A. 12). But our Lord commanded certain 
things to be done, and the contrary came to 
pass, for it is written (Matt. ix. 30, 31) that 
Jesus strictly charged them whose eyes had 
been opened, saying: See that no man know 
this. But they going out spread His fame 
abroad in all that country. Therefore He could 
not carry out the purpose of His will in every- 
thing. 

Obj. 3. Further, a man does not ask from 
another for what he can do himself. But our 
Lord besought the Father, praying for what 
He wished to be done, for it is written (Luke 
vi. 12) ; He went out into a mountain to pray, 
and He passed the whole night in the prayer 
of God. Therefore Fie could not carry out the 
purpose of His will in all things. 

On the contrary, Augustine says ( Qq. Nov. 
et Vet. Test., qu. 77) : It is impossible for the 
will of the Saviour not to be fulfilled: nor is it 
possible for Him to will what He knows ought 
not to come to pass. 

I answer that, Christ’s soul willed things in 
two ways. First, what was to be brought about 
by Himself; and it must be said that He was 
capable of whatever He willed thus, since it 
would not befit His wisdom if He willed to do 
anything of Himself that was not subject to 
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His will. Secondly, He wished things to be 
brought about by the Divine power, as the 
resurrection of His own body and such like 
miraculous deeds, which He could not effect 
by His own power, except as the instrument 
of the Godhead, as was said above (A. 2). 

Reply Obj. 1. As Augustine says (ibid, 
loc. cit.) : What came to pass, this Christ must 
be said to have willed. For it must be re- 
marked that this happeiied in the country oj 
the Gentiles, to whom it was not yet time to 
preach. Yet it would have been invidious not 
to welcome such as came spontaneously for 
the faith. Hence He did not wish to be her- 
alded by His own, and yet He wished to be 
sought ; and so it came to pass. Or it may be 
said that this will of Christ was not with re- 
gard to what was to be carried out by it, but 
with regard to what was to be done by others, 
which did not come under His human will. 
Hence in the letter of Pope Agatho, which was 
approved in the Sixth Council,'*' we read; 
When He, the Creator and Redeemer of all, 
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wished to be hid and could not, must not t/iis 
be referred only to His human will which He 
deigned to assume in time? 

Reply Ob'). 2. As Gregory says (Moral, 
xix), by the fact that Our Lord charged His 
mighty works to be kept secret. He gave an 
emmple to His servants coming after Him 
that they shoidd wish their miracles to be 
hidden; and yet, that others may profit by 
their example, they are made public against 
their will. And thus this command signified 
His will to fly from human glory, according to 
John viii. SO, / seek not My own glory. Yet 
He wished absolutely, and especially by His 
Divine will, that the miracle wrought should 
be published for the good of others. 

Reply Obj. 3. Christ prayed both for things 
that were to be brought about by the Divine 
power, and for what He Himself was to do by 
His human will, since the power and operation 
of Christ’s soul depended on God, Who works 
in all (Vulg., — you), both to will and to ac- 
complish (Phil. ii. 13). 


QUESTION 14 

Of the Defects of Body Assumed by the Son of God 

(In Four Articles) 


We must now consider the defects Christ as- 
sumed in the human nature ; and first, of the 
defects of body; secondly, of the defects of 
soul. 

Under the first head there are four points of 
inquiry: (1) Whether the Son of God should 
have assumed in human nature defects of 
body? (2) Whether He assumed the obligation 
of being subject to these defects? (3) Whether 
He contracted these defects? (4) Whether He 
assumed all these defects? 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether the Son of God in Human Nature Ought to 
Hove Assumed Defects of Body? 

We proceed thus to the First .Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the Son 
of God ought not to have assumed human 
nature with defects of body. For as His soul 
is personally united to the Word of God, so 
also is His body. But the soul of Christ had 
every perfection, both of grace and truth, as 
was said above (Q. 7, A. 9, and Q. 9, seqq.). 
Hence, His body also ought to have been in 
every way perfect, not having any imperfec- 
tion in it. 

Obj. 2. Further, the soul of Christ saw 
the Word of God by the vision wherein the 
blessed see, as was said above (Q. 9, A. 2), 

* Third Council of Constantinople, Act. 4. 


and thus the soul of Christ was blessed. Now 
by the beatification of the soul the body is 
glorified ; since, as Augustine says ( Ep. ad 
Dios, cxviii), God made the soul of a nature 
so strong that from the fulness of its blessed- 
ness there pours over even into the lower na- 
ture (i.e. the body), not indeed the bliss proper 
to the beatific fruition and vision, but the 
ftdness of health (i.e. the vigor of incorrupti- 
bility). Therefore the body of Christ was in- 
corruptible and without any defect. 

Obj. 3. Further, penalty is the consequence 
of fault. But there was no fault in Christ, 
according to 1 Pet. ii. 22: Who did no guile. 
Therefore defects of body, which are penal- 
ties, ought not to have been in Him. 

Obj. 4. Further, no reasonable man assumes 
what keeps him from his proper end. But by 
such like bodily defects, the end of the Incar^ 
nation seems to be hindered in many ways. 
First, because by these infirmities men were 
kept back from knowing Him, according to 
Isa. liii. 2, 3: [There was no sightliness^ that 
we should be desirous of Him. Despised and 
the most abject of men, a man of sorrows and 
acquainted with infirmity, and His look was, 
as it were, hidden and despised, whereupon we 
esteemed Him not. Secondly, because the de- 
sire of the Fathers would not seem to be ful- 
filled, in whose person it is written (Isa. li 
9) : Arise, arise, put on Thy strength, O Thou 
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Arm of the Lord. Thirdly, because it would 
seem more fitting for the devil’s power to be 
overcome and man’s weakness healed, by 
strength than by weakness. Therefore it does 
not seem to have been fitting that the Son of 
God assumed human nature with infirmities or 
defects of body. 

On the contrary, It is written (Heb. ii- 
18) ; For in that, wherein He Himself hath 
suffered and been tempted, He is able to suc- 
cor them also that are tempted. Now He came 
to succor us; hence David said of tlim (Ps. 
cxx. 1) : / have lifted up my eyes to the moun- 
tains, from whence help shall come to me. 
Therefore it was fitting for the Son of God to 
assume flesh subject to human infirmities, in 
order to suffer and be tempted in it and so 
bring succor to us. 

1 ansiaer that, It was fitting for the body 
assumed by the Son of God to be subject to 
human infirmities and defects ; and especially 
for three reasons. First, because it was in 
order to satisfy for the sin of the human race 
that the Son of God, having taken flesh, came 
into the world. Now one satisfies for another’s 
sin by taking on himself the punishment due 
to the sin of the other. But these bodily de- 
fects, to wit, death, hunger, thirst, and the 
like, are the punishment of sin, which was 
brought into the world by Adam, according 
to Rom. v. 12; By one man sin entered into 
this world, and by sin death. Hence it was 
useful for the end of the Incarnation that He 
should assume these penalties in our flesh and 
in our stead, according to Isa. liii. 4, Surely 
He hath borne our infirmities. Secondly, in 
order to cause belief in the Incarnation. For 
since human nature is known to men only as 
it is subject to these defects, if the Son of God 
had assumed human nature without these de- 
fects, He would not have seemed to be true 
man, nor to have true, but imaginary, flesh, 
as the Manicherns held. And so, as is said, 
Phil. ii. 7 : He . . . emptied Himself, taking the 
form of a servant, being made in the likeness 
of men, and in habit found as a man. Hence, 
Thomas, by 'he sight of His wounds, was re- 
called to the faith, as related John xx. 26. 
Thirdly, in order to show us an example of 
patience by valiantly bearing up against hu- 
man pass'bility and defects. Hence it is said 
(Heb. xii 3) that He endured such opposition 
from sinners against Himself, that you he not 
wearied, fainting in your minds. 

Reply Ob]. 1. The penalties one suffers for 
another’s sin are the matter, as it were, of the 
satisfaction for that sin ; but the principle is 
the habit of soul, whereby one is inclined to 
wisVi to satisfy for another, and from which 
the satisfaction has its efficacy, for satisfac- 
tion would not be efficacious unless it pro- 


ceeded from charity, as will be explained 
(Suppl. Q. 14, A. 2). Hence, it behooved the 
soul of Christ to he perfect as regards the 
habit of knowledge and virtue, in order to 
have the power of satisfying ; but His body 
was subject to infirmities, that the matter of 
satisfaction should not be wanting. 

Reply Obj. 2. From the natural relation- 
ship which is between the soul and the body, 
glory flows into the body from the soul's glory. 
Yet this natural relationship in Christ was 
subject to the will of His Godhead, and there- 
by it came to pass that the beatitude remained 
in the soul, and did not flow into the body; 
but the flesh suffered what belongs to a pas- 
sible nature; thus Damascene says (De Fide 
Orthod. iii. 15) that, it was by the consent of 
the Divine will that the flesh was allowed to 
suffer and do what belonged to it. 

Reply Obj. 3. Punishment always follows 
sin actual or original, sometimes of the one 
punished, sometimes, of the one for whom he 
who suffers the punishment satisfies. .And so 
it was with Christ, according to Isa. liii, 5 : 
He was wounded for our iniquities, He was 
bruised for our sins. 

Reply Obj. 4. The infirmity assumed by 
Christ did not impede, but greatly furthered 
the end of the Incarnation, as above stated. 
And although these infirmities concealed His 
Godhead, they made known His IManhood, 
which is the way of coming to the Godhead, 
according to Rom. v. 1, 2: By Jesus Christ we 
have access to God. Moreover, the ancient 
Fathers did not desire bodily strength in 
Christ, hut spiritual strength, wherewith He 
vanquished the devil and healed human weak- 
ness. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether Christ Was of Necessity 
Subject to These Defects? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objcctio-n 1. It would seem that Christ was 
not of necessity subject to these defects. For 
it is written (Isa. liii. 7) : lie was offered be- 
cause it laas His own will ; and the prophet is 
speaking of the offering of the Passion. But 
will is opposed to necessity. Therefore Christ 
was not of necessity subject to bodily defects. 

Obj. 2. Further, Damascene says (De Fide 
Orthod. iii. 20) ; Nothing obligatory is seen in 
Christ: all is voluntary. Now what is volun- 
tary is not necessary. Therefore these defects 
were not of necessity in Christ. 

Obj. 3. Further, necessity is induced by 
something more powerful. But no creature is 
more powerful than the soul of Christ, to 
which it pertained to preserve its own body. 
Therefore these defects were not of necessity 
in Christ. 
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On the contrary, The Apostle says (Rom. birth. But Christ, together with human na- 
viii. 3) that God sent His own Son in the like- ture, derived His bodily defects and infirmities 
ness of sinful flesh. Now it is a condition of through His birth from His mother, whose 
sinful flesh to be under the necessity of dying, flesh was subject to these defects. Therefore 
and suffering other like passions. Therefore it seems that He contracted these defects, 
the necessity of suffering these defects was in Ohj. 2. Further, what is caused by the 
Christ’s flesh. principles of nature is derived together with 

/ answer that, Necessity is twofold. One is nature, and hence is contracted. Now these 
a necessity of cofistraint , brought about by an penalties are caused by the principles of hu- 
external agent; and this necessity is contrary man nature. Therefore Christ contracted them, 
to both nature and will, since these flow from Obj. 3. Further, Christ is likened to other 
an internal principle. The other is natural men in these defects, as is written Heb. ii. 17. 
necessity, resulting from the natural principles But other men contract these defects. There- 
— either the form (as it is necessary for fire fore it seems that Christ contracted these 
to heat), or the matter (as it is necessary for defects. 

abody composed of contraries to be dissolved). On the contrary, These defects are con- 
Hence, with this necessity, which results from tracted through sin, according to Rom. v. 12; 
the matter, Christ’s body was subject to the By one man sin entered into this world, and 
necessity of death and other like defects, since, by sin, death. Now sin had no place in Christ, 
as was said (A. \.ad 2), it was by the consent Therefore Christ did not contract these de- 
of the Divine will that the flesh was allowed fects. 

to do and suffer what belonged to it. And this / answer that. In the verb to contract is 
necessity results from the principles of human understood the relation of effect to cause, i.e. 
nature, as was said above in this article. But that is said to be contracted which is derived 
if we speak of necessity of constraint, as re- of necessity together with its cause. Now the 
pugnant to the bodily nature, thus again was cause of death and such like defects in human 
Christ’s body in its own natural condition sub- nature is sin, since by sin death entered into 
ject to necessity in regard to the nail that ///« tew'W, according to Rom. v. 12. And hence 
pierced and the scourge that struck. Yet in- they who incur these defects, as due to sin, 
asmuch as such necessity is repugnant to the are properly said to contract them. Now Christ 
will, it is clear that in Christ these defects had not these defects, as due to sin, since, as 
were not of necessity as regards either the Augustine,* expounding John iii. 31, He that 
Divine will, or the human will of Christ con- cometh from above, is above all, says: Christ 
sidered absolutely, as following the delibera- came from above, i.e. from the height of hu- 
tion of reason ; but only as regards the natural man nature, which it had before the fall of the 
movement of the will, inasmuch as it naturally first man. For He received human nature with- 
shrinks from death and bodily hurt. out sin, in the purity which it had in the state 

Reply Obj. 1. Christ is said to Ire offered of innocence. In the same way He might have 
because it loas His own will, i.e. Divine will assumed human nature without defects. Thus 
and deliberate human will ; although death it is clear that Christ did not contract these 
was contrary to the natural movement of His defects as if taking them upon Himself as due 
human will, as Damascene says ( Dc Fide Or- to sin, but by His own will. 
thod. iii. 23, 24). Reply Obj. 1. The flesh of the Virgin was 

Reply Obj. 2. This is plain from what has conceived in original sin.f and therefore con- 
been said. tracted these defects. But from the Virgin, 

Reply Obj. 3. Nothing wms more powerful Christ’s flesh assumed the nature without sin, 
than Christ’s soul, absolutely; yet there was and He might likewise have assumed the na- 
nothing to hinder a thing being more powerful ture without its penalties. But He wished to 
in regard to this or that effect, as a nail for bear its penalties in order to carry out the 
piercing. And this I say, in so far as Christ’s wmrk of our redemption, as stated above 
soul is considered in its own proper nature (A. 1). Therefore He had these defects — not 
and power. that He contracted them, but that He assumed 

them. 

THIRD ARTICLE Reply Obj. 2. The cause of death and other 

Whether Christ Contracted These Defects? corporeal defects of human nature is twofold : 

the first is remote, and results from the ma- 
Wc proceed thus to the Third .irticle: — terial principles of the human body, inasmuch 

Objection 1. It would seem that Christ as it is made up of contraries. But this cause 
contracted bodily defects. For we are said to was held in check by original justice. Hence 
contract what we derive with our nature from the pro.xiniate cause of death and other de- 
* Alcuin ill the Gloss. Ord. t Sec introductory note to Q. 27. 
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fects is sin, whereby original justice is with- 
drawn. And thus, because Christ was without 
sin, He is said not to have contracted these 
defects, but to have assumed them. 

Reply Ob]. 3. Christ was made like to 
other men in the quality and not in the cause 
of these defects ; and hence, unlike others, He 
did not contract them. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

WhetKer Christ Ought to Have Assumed All 
the Bodily Defects of Men? 

TT’e proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that Christ 
ought to have assumed all the bodily defects 
of men. For Damascene says (De Fide Or- 
tliod. iii. 6, IS) ; What is unassumablc is in- 
curable. But Christ came to cure all our de- 
fects. Therefore He ought to have assumed 
all our defects. 

Ob]. 2. Further it was said (A. 1), that in 
order to satisfy for us, Christ ought to have 
had perfective habits of soul and defects of 
body. Now as regards the soul, He assumed 
the fulness of all grace. Therefore as regards 
the body, He ought to have assumed all de- 
fects. 

Ob]. 3. Further, amongst all bodily defects 
death holds the chief place. Now Christ as- 
sumed death. IMuch more, therefore, ought 
He to have assumed other defects. 

On the contrary, Contraries cannot take 
place simultaneously in the same. Now some 
infirmities are contrary to each other, being 
caused by contrary principles. Hence it could 
not be that Christ assumed all human infirmi- 
ties. 

I answr that, As stated above (A.A. 1 and 
2), Christ assumed human defects in order to 
satisfy for the sin of human nature, and for 
this it was necessary for Him to have the ful- 
ness of knowledge and grace in His soul. 
Hence Christ ought to have assumed those 
defects which flow from the common sin of 
the whole nature, yet are not incompatible 
with the perfection of knowledge and grace. 
And thus it was not fitting for Him to assume 


all human defects or Infirmities. For there 
are some defects that are incompatible with 
the perfection of knowledge and grace, as ig- 
norance, a proneness towards evil, and a diffi- 
culty in well-doing. Some other defects do 
not flow from the whole of human nature in 
common on account of the sin of our first 
parent, but are caused in some men by certain 
particular causes, as leprosy, epilepsy, and 
the like ; and these defects are sometimes 
brought about by the fault of the man, e.g. 
from inordinate eating ; sometimes by a defect 
in the formative power. Now neither of these 
pertains to Christ, since His flesh was con- 
ceived of the Holy Ghost, Who has infinite 
wisdom and power, and cannot err or fail; 
and He Himself did nothing wrong in the 
order of His life. But there are some third 
defects, to be found amongst all men in com- 
mon, by reason of the sin of our first parent, 
as death, hunger, thirst, and the like ; and all 
these defects Christ assumed, which Dama- 
scene (Dc Fide Orthod. i, 11; iii. 20) calls 
natural and indetractible passions — natural, 
as following all human nature in common ; 
indetractible, as implying no defect of knowl- 
edge or grace. 

Reply Obj. 1. All particular defects of men 
are caused by the corruptibility and passibil- 
ity of the body, some particular causes being 
added ; and hence, since Christ healed the 
passibility and corruptibility of our body by 
assuming it, He consequently healed all other 
defects. 

Reply Obj. 2. The fulness of all grace and 
knowledge was due to Christ’s soul of itself, 
from the fact of its being assumed by the 
Word of God ; and hence Christ assumed all 
the fulness of knowledge and wisdom abso- 
lutely. But He assumed our defects economi- 
cally, in order to satisfy for our sin, and not 
that they belonged to Him of Himself. Hence 
it was not necessary for Him to assume them 
all, but only such as sufficed to satisfy for the 
sin of the whole nature. 

Reply Obj. 3. Death comes to all men from 
the sin of our first parent ; but not other de- 
fects, although they are less than death. Hence 
there is no parity. 


QUESTION 15 

Of the Defects of Soul Assumed by Christ 

(In Ten Articles) 

We must now consider the defects pertaining norance? (4) Whether His soul was passible? 
to the soul; and under this head there are ten (5) Whether in Him there was sensible pain? 
points of inquiry: (1) Whether there was sin (6) Whether there was sorrow? (7) Whether 
in Christ? (2) Whether there was the fames there was fear? (8) Whether there was 
of sin in Him? (3) Whether there was ig- wonder? (9) Whether there was anger? 
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(10) Whether He was at once wayfarer and 
comprehensor ? 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether There Was Sin in Christ? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that there was 
sin in Christ. For it is written (Ps. xxi. 2) : 
0 God, My God, . . . why hast Thou forsaken 
Me? Far from My salvation are the words of 
My sins. Now these words are said in the 
person of Christ Himself, as appears from His 
having uttered them on the cross. Therefore 
it would seem that in Christ there were sins. 

Obj. 2. Further, the Apostle says (Rom. 
V. 12) that in Adam all have sinned — namely, 
because all were in Adam by origin. Now 
Christ also was in Adam by origin. Therefore 
He sinned in him. 

Obj. 3. Further, the Apostle says (Heb. 
ii. 18) that in that, wherein He Himself hath 
suffered and been tempted, He is able to suc- 
cor them also that are tempted. Now above all 
do we require His help against sin. Therefore 
it seems that there was sin in Him. 

Obj. 4. Further, it is written (2 Cor. v. 21) 
that Him that knew no sin (i.e. Christ), for us 
God hath made sin. But that really is, which 
has been made by God, Therefore there was 
really sin in Christ. 

Obj. 5. Further, as Augustine says ( De 
Agone Christ, xi), in the man Christ the Son 
of God gave Himself to us as a pattern of 
living. Now man needs a pattern not merely 
of right living, but also of repentance for sin. 
Therefore it seems that in Christ there ought 
to have been sin, that He might repent of His 
sin, and thus afford us a pattern of repentance. 

On the cotitrary, He Himself says (Jo. 
viii. 46) : Which of you shall convince Me of 
sin? 

I answer that. As was said above (Q. 14, 
A. 1), Christ assumed our defects that He 
might satisfy for us, that He might prove the 
truth of His human nature, and that He might 
become an example of virtue to us. Now' it is 
plain that by reason of these three things He 
ought not to have assumed the defect of sin. 
First, because sin nowise works our satisfac- 
tion ; rather, it impedes the power of satisfy- 
ing. since, as it is written (Ecclus. xxxiv. 23), 
The Most High approveth not the gifts of 
the ivicked. Secondly, the truth of His human 
nature is not proved by sin, since sin does 
not belong to human nature, whereof God is 
the cause ; but rather has been sowm in it 
against its nature by the devil, as Damascene 
says (De Fide Orthod. iii. 20). Thirdly, be- 
cause by sinning He could afford no example 
of virtue, since sin is opposed to virtue. Hence 


Christ nowise assumed the defect of sin — 
either original or actual — according to what is 
written (1 Pet. ii. 22) ; Who did no sin, neither 
was guile found in His mouth. 

Reply Obj. 1. As Damascene says (De 
Fide Orthod. iii. 25), things are said of Christ, 
first, with reference to His natural and hy- 
postatic property, as when it is said that God 
became man, and that He suffered for us ; sec- 
ondly, with reference to His personal and 
relative property, w'hen things are said of Him 
in our person w'hich nowise belong to Him of 
Himself. Hence, in the seven rules of Ticho- 
nius which Augustine quotes in De Doctr. 
Christ, iii. 31, the first regards Our Lord and 
His Body, since Christ and His Church are 
taken as one person. And thus Christ, speak- 
ing in the person of His members, says (Ps. 
-xxi. 2) : The words of My sins — not that there 
were any sins in the Head. 

Reply Obj. 2. As Augustine says (Gen. 
ad lit. X. 20), Christ was in Adam and the 
other fathers not altogether as we were. For 
we w'ere in Adam as regards both seminal 
virtue and bodily substance, since, as he goes 
on to say ; ds m the seed there is a visible bulk 
and an invisible virtue, both have come from 
Adam. Now Christ took the visible substance 
of His flesh from the Virgin’s flesh; but the 
virtue of His conception did not spring from 
the seed of man, but far otherwise — from on 
high. Hence He was not in Adam according 
to seminal virtue, but only according to bodily 
substance. And therefore Christ did not re- 
ceive human nature from Adam actively, but 
only materially — and from the Holy Ghost 
actively ; even as Adam received his body ma- 
terially from the slime of the earth — actively 
from God. And thus Christ did not sin in 
Adam, in whom He was only as regards His 
matter. 

Reply Obj. 3. In His temptation and pas- 
sion Christ has succored us by satisfying for 
us. Now sin does not further satisfaction, but 
hinders it, as has been said. Hence, it be- 
hooved Him not to have sin, but to be wholly 
free from sin ; otherwise the punishment He 
bore would have been due to Him for His own 
sin. 

Reply Obj. 4. God made Christ sin, — not, 
indeed, in such sort that He had sin, but that 
He made Him a sacrifice for sin : even as it 
is written (Osee iv. 8) ; They shall eat the 
sins of My people — they, i.e. the priests, who 
by the law ate the sacrifices offered for sin. 
And in that way it is written (Isa. liii. 6) that 
the Lord hath laid on Him the iniquity of us 
all (i.e. He gave Him up to be a victim for 
the sins of all men) ; or He made Him sin 
(i.e. made Him to have the likeness of sinful 
flesh), as is written (Rom. viii. 3), and this 
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on account of the passible and mortal body 
He assumed. 

Reply Oh ']. 5. A penitent can give a praise- 
worthy example, not by having sinned, but 
by freely bearing the punishment of sin. And 
hence Christ set the highest example to peni- 
tents, since He willingly bore the punishment, 
not of His own sin, but of the sins of others. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether There Was the "Fomes" of Sin in Christ? 

IFc proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Ohjcctioi! 1. It would seem that in Christ 
there was the jouics of sin. For the femes of 
sin, and the passibility and mortality of the 
body spring from the same principle, to wit, 
from the withdrawal of original justice, where- 
by the inferior powers of the soul were sub- 
ject to the reason, and the body to the soul. 
Now passibility and mortality of body were 
in Christ. Therefore there was also the femes 
of sin. 

Obj. 2. Further, as Damascene says (De 
Fide Orthod. iii. 19), it was by consent of the 
Divine will that the flesh of Christ was al- 
lowed to suffer and do what belonged to it. 
But it is proper to the flesh to lust after its 
pleasures. Now since the ionics of sin is noth- 
ing more than concupiscence, as the gloss says 
on Rom. vii. 8, it seems that in Christ there 
was the fames of sin. 

Obj. 3. Further, it is by reason of the fomes 
of sin that the flesh histcth against the spirit, 
as is written (Gal. v. 17). But the spirit is 
shown to be so much the stronger and worth- 
ier to be crowned according as the more com- 
pletely it overcomes its enemy — to wit, the 
concupiscence of the flesh, according to 2 Tim. 
ii. 5, he is not crowned except he strive law- 
fully. Now Christ had a most valiant and 
conquering spirit, and one most worthy of a 
crown, according to Apoc. vi. 2; There was a 
crown given Him, and He went forth conquer- 
ing that lie might conquer. Therefore it 
would especially seem that the fames of sin 
ought to have been in Christ. 

On the contrary, It is wndtten (2vlatt. i. 
20) : That which is conceived in her is of the 
Holy Ghost. Now the Holy Ghost drives out 
sin and the inclination to sin, w'hich is implied 
in the word fames. Therefore in Christ there 
ought not to have been the fomes of sin. 

I answer that. As w'as said above (_Q. 7, 
AA. 2, 9), Christ had grace and all the virtues 
most perfectly. Now^ moral virtues, which are 
in the irrational part of the soul, make it sub- 
ject to reason, and so much the more as the 
virtue is more perfect ; thus, temperance con- 
trols the concupiscible appetite, fortitude and 
meekness the irascible appetite, as was said 


in the Second Part (I-II, Q. 56, A. 4). But 
there belongs to the very nature of the fomes 
of sin an inclination of the sensual appetite 
to what i*; contrary to reason. And hence it is 
plain that the more perfect the virtues are 
in any man, the weaker the fomes of sin be- 
comes in him. Hence, since in Christ the 
virtues were in their highest degree, the fomes 
of sin W'as nowise in Him ; inasmuch, akso, as 
this defect cannot be ordained to satisfaction, 
but rather inclined to w'hat is contrary to 
.'satisfaction. 

Reply Obj. 1. The inferior powers pertain- 
ing to the sensitive appetite have a natural 
capacity to be obedient to reason ; but not the 
bodily powers, nor those of the bodily humors, 
nor those of the vegetative soul, as is made 
plain Ethic i. 13. And hence perfection of 
virtue, which is in accordance with right rea- 
son, does not exclude passibility of body; yet 
it excludes the fames of sin, the nature of 
W'hich consists in the resistance of the sensi- 
tive appetite to reason. 

Reply Obj. 2. The flesh naturally seeks 
what is pleasing to it by the concupiscence of 
the sensitive appetite; but the flesh of man. 
who is a rational animal, seeks this after the 
manner and order of reason. And thus with 
the concupiscence of the sensitive appetite 
Christ's flesh naturally sought food, drink, and 
sleep, and all else that is sought in right rea- 
son, as is plain from Damascene (De Fide 
Orthod. iii. 14). Yet it does not therefore 
follow that in Christ there w'as the fomes of 
sin, for this implies the lust after pleasurable 
things against the order of reason. 

Reply Obj. 3. The spirit gives evidence of 
fortitude to some extent by resisting that con- 
cupiscence of the flesh which is opposed to 
it; yet a greater fortitude of spirit is shown, 
if by its strength the flesh is thoroughly over- 
come, so as to be incapable of lusting against 
the spirit. And hence this belonged to Christ, 
whose spirit reached the highest degree of 
fortitude. And although He suffered no in- 
ternal assault on the part of the fames of sin. 
He sustained an external assault on the part 
of the world and the devil, and won the crown 
of victory by overcoming them, 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether in Christ There Was Ignorance? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that there was 
ignorance in Christ. For that is truly in Christ 
which belongs to Him in His human nature, 
although it does not belong to Him in His 
Divine Nature, as suffering and death. But 
ignorance belongs to Christ in His human na- 
ture; for Damascene says (Do Fide Orthod. 
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iii. 21) that He assumed an ignorant and en- 
slaved nature. Therefore ignorance was truly 
in Christ. 

Ob] 2. Further, one is said to be ignorant 
through defect of knowledge. Now some kind 
of knowledge was wanting to Christ, for the 
Apostle says (2 Cor. v. 21) Him that knew no 
sin, for us lie hath made sin. Therefore there 
was ignorance in Christ. 

Ob']. 3. Further, it is written (Isa. viii. 4) : 
For before the child know to call his Father 
and his mother, the strength of Damascus . . . 
shall be taken aivay. Therefore in Christ there 
was ignorance of certain things. 

On the contrary. Ignorance is not taken 
away by ignorance. But Christ came to take 
away our ignorance ; for He came to enlighten 
them that sit in darkness and in the shadow 
of death (Luke i. 79). Therefore there was no 
ignorance in Christ. 

/ answer that, As there was the fulness of 
grace and virtue in Christ, so too there was 
the fulness of all knowledge, as is plain from 
what has been said above (Q. 7, A. 9; Q. 9). 
Now as the fulness of grace and virtue in 
Christ excluded the fames of sin, so the ful- 
ness of knowledge excluded ignorance, which 
is opposed to knowledge. Hence, even as the 
fames of sin was not in Christ, neither was 
there ignorance in Him. 

Reply Obj. 1. The nature assumed by 
Christ may be viewed in two ways. First, in 
its specific nature, and thus Damascene calls 
it ignorant and enslaved; hence he adds: For 
man’s nature is a slave of Him (i.e. God) Who 
made it; and it has no knowledge of future 
things. Secondly, it may be considered with 
regard to what it has from its union with the 
Divine hypostasis, from which it has the ful- 
ness of knowledge and grace, according to 
John i. 14; JVe saw Him (\'^ulg., — H'ls glory) 
as it were the Only-begotten of the Father, 
full of grace and truth ; and in this way the 
human nature in Christ was not affected with 
ignorance. 

Reply Obj. 2. Christ is .said not to have 
known sin, because He did not know it by ex- 
perience; but He knew it by simple cognition. 

Reply Obj. 3. The prophet is speaking in 
this passage of the human knowledge of 
Christ; thus he says; Before the Child (i.e. in 
His human nature) knoiv to call His father 
(i.e. Joseph, who was His reputed father), 
and His mother (i.e, Mary), the strength of 
Damascus . . . shall be taken away. Nor are 
we to understand this as if He had been some 
time a man without knowing it ; but before 
He knoiv (i.e. before He is a man having 
human knowledge), — literally, the strength of 
Damascus and the spoils of Samaria shall be 
♦ Cl I-II, Q. 24, A. 2. 


taken away by the King of the Assyrians — or 
spiritually, before His birth He will save His 
people solely by invocation, as a gloss ex 
pounds it. Augustine however (Serm. xxxii, 
de Temp.) says that this was fulfilled in trie 
adoration of the IMagi. For he says: Before 
lie uttered human words in human flesh. He 
received the strength of Damascus, i.e. the 
riches which Damascus vaiinted ( for in riches 
the first place is given to gold). They them- 
selves were the spoils of Samaria. Because 
Samaria is taken to .signify idolatry; since 
this people, having turned away from the Lord, 
turned to the worship of idols. Hence these 
were the first spoils which the ch'ild took from 
the domination of idolatry. And in this way 
before the ch'ild know may be taken to mean 
before he show himself to knoiv. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 
Whether Christ's Soul Was Passible? 

I'Ve proceed thus to the Fourth Art'icle : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the soul 
of Christ was not passible. For nothing suf- 
fers except by reason of something stronger; 
since the agent is greater than the patient, as 
is clear from Augustine (Gen. ad lit. xii. 16), 
and from the Philosopher (De Aninia iii. 5). 
Now no creature was stronger than Christ’s 
soul. Therefore Christ’s soul could not suffer 
at the hands of any creature ; and hence it was 
not passible ; for its capability of suffering 
would have been to no purpose if it could not 
have suffered at the hands of anything. 

Obj. 2. Further, Tally (De Fuse. Quaes. 
iii) says that the soul’s passions are ailments.* 
But Christ’s soul had no ailment ; for the 
soul’s ailment results from sin, as is plain 
from Ps. xl. 5 : Heal my soul, for I have sinned 
against Thee. Therefore ir Christ’s soul there 
were no passions. 

Obj. 3. Further, the soul’s passions would 
seem to be the same as the fames of sin, hence 
the .Apostle (Rom. vii. 5) calls them the pas- 
sions of sins. Now the fames of sin was not 
in Christ, as was said .A. 2. Therefore it seems 
that there were no passions in His soul ; and 
hence His soul was not passible. 

On the contrary. It is written (Ps. Ixxxvii. 
4) in the person of Christ; iliv soul is filled 
with evils — not sins, indeed, but human evils, 
i.e. pains, as a gloss expounds it. Hence the 
soul of Christ wars passible. 

I answer that, .A soul placed in a body may 
suffer in two \va\'S : first with a bodily passion ; 
secondly, with an animal passion. It suffers 
with a bodily passion through bodily hurt; 
for since the soul is the form of the body, soul 
and body have but one being ; and hence, when 
the body is disturbed by any bodily passion. 
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the soul, too, must be disturbed, i.e. in the 
being which it has in the body. Therefore, 
since Christ’s body was passible and mortal, 
as was said above (Q. 14, A. 2), His soul also 
was of necessity passible in like manner. But 
the soul suffers with an animal passion, in its 
operations, — either in such as are proper to 
the soul, or in such as are of the soul more 
than of the body. And although the soul is 
said to suffer in this way through sensation 
and intelligence, as was said in the Second 
Part (I-II, Q. 22 , A. 3; Q. 41, A. 1) ; never- 
theless the affections of the sensitive appetite 
are most properly called passions of the soul. 
Now these were in Christ, even as all else 
pertaining to man’s nature. Hence Augustine 
says (De Ch. Dei xiv. 9) : Our Lord having 
deigned to live in the jorni of a servant, took 
these upon Himself whenever He judged they 
ought to be assumed ; for there was no false 
human affection in Him Who had a true body 
and a true human soul. 

Nevertheless we must know that the pas- 
sions were in Christ otherwise than in us, in 
three ways. First, as regards the object, since 
in us these passions very often tend towards 
what is unlawful, but not so in Christ. Sec- 
ondly. as regards the principle, since these 
passions in us frequently forestall the judg- 
ment of reason ; but in Christ all movements 
of the sensitive appetite sprang from the dis- 
position of the reason. Hence Augustine says 
(De Civ. Dei xiv, loc. cit.), that Christ as- 
sumed these movements, in His human soul, 
by an unfailing dispensation, when He willed; 
even as He became man when He willed. 
Thirdly, as regards the effect, because in us 
these movements, at times, do not remain in 
the sensitive appetite, but deflect the reason; 
but not so in Christ, since by His disposition 
the movements that are naturally becoming to 
human flesh so remained in the sensitive appe- 
tite that the reason was nowise hindered in 
doing what was right. Hence Jerome says (on 
iMatt. xxvi. 37) that Our Lord, in order to 
prove the reality of the assumed manhood, 
“was sorrowful” in very deed; yet lest a pas- 
sion should hold sway over His soul, it is by 
a propassion that He is said to have “begun 
to grow sorrowful and to be sad” ; so that it 
is a perfect passion when it dominates the 
soul, i.e. the reason ; and a propassion when 
it has its beginning in the sensitive appetite, 
but goes no further. 

Reply Obj. 1. The soul of Christ could have 
prevented these passions from coming upon 
it, and especially by the Divine power ; yet 
of His own will He subjected Himself to these 
corporeal and animal passions. 

Reply Obj. 2. Tully is speaking there ac- 
cording to the opinions of the Stoics, who did 


not give the name of passions to all, but only 
to the disorderly movements of the sensitive 
appetite. Now, it is manifest that passions 
like these were not in Christ. 

Reply Obj. 3. The passions of sins are 
movements of the sensitive appetite that tend 
to unlawful things; and these were not in 
Christ, as neither was the fomes of sin. 

FIFTH ARTICLE 

Whether There Was Sensible Pain in Christ? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that there was 
no true sensible pain in Christ. For Hilary 
says (De Trin. x) ; Since with Christ to die 
was life, what pain may He be supposed to 
have suffered in the mystery of His death, 
Who bestows life on such as die for Him? 
And further on he says: The Only-begotten 
assumed human nature, not ceasing to be God; 
and although blows struck Him and wounds 
were inflicted on Him, and scourges fell upon 
Him, and the cross lifted Him up, yet these 
wrought in deed the vehemence of the passion, 
but brought no pain; as a dart piercing the 
water. Hence there was no true pain in Christ. 

Obj. 2. Further, it would seem to be 
proper to flesh conceived in original sin, to be 
subject to the necessity of pain. But the flesh 
of Christ was not conceived in sin, but of the 
Holy Ghost in the Virgin’s womb. Therefore 
it lay under no necessity of suffering pain. 

Obj. 3. Further, the delight of the contem- 
plation of Divine things dulls the sense of 
pain : hence the martyrs in their passions bore 
up more bravely by thinking of the Divine 
love. But Christ’s soul was in the perfect en- 
joyment of contemplating God, Whom He saw 
in essence, as was said above (Q. 9, A. 2). 
Therefore He could feel no pain. 

On the contrary. It is written (Isa. liii. 4) : 
Surely He hath borne our infirmities and car- 
ried our sorrows. 

I answer that. As is plain from what has 
been said in the Second Part (I-II, Q. 35, 
A. 7), for true bodily pain are required bodily 
hurt and the sense of hurt. Now Christ’s body 
was able to be hurt, since it was passible and 
mortal, as above stated (Q. 14, AA. 1, 2) ; 
neither was the sense of hurt wanting to it, 
since Christ’s soul possessed perfectly all natu- 
ral powers. Therefore no one should doubt 
but that in Christ there was true pain. 

Reply Obj. 1. In all these and similar 
words, Hilary does not intend to exclude the 
reality of the pain, but the necessity of it. 
Hence after the foregoing he adds: Nor, when 
He thirsted, or hungered, or wept, was the 
Lord seen to drink, or eat, or grieve. But in 
order to hrove the reality of the body, the 
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body’s customs were assumed, so that the cus- 
tom of our body was atoned for by the custom 
of our nature Or when He took drink or food, 
He acceded, not to the body’s necessity, but to 
its custom. And he uses the word necessity in 
reference to the first cause of these defects, 
which is sin, as above stated (Q. 14, AA. 1, 3), 
so that Christ's flesh is said not to have lain 
under the necessity of these defects, in the 
sense that there was no sin in it. Hence he 
adds: For He (i.e. Christ) had a body — one 
proper to His origin, lohich did not exist 
through the unholiness of our conception, but 
subsisted in the form of our body by the 
strength of His power. But as regards the 
proximate cause of these defects, which is 
composition of contraries, the flesh of Christ 
lay under the necessity of these defects, as 
was said above (Q. 14, A. 2). 

Reply Obj. 2. Flesh conceived in sin is 
subject to pain, not merely on account of the 
necessity of its natural principles, but from 
the necessity of the guilt of sin. Now this 
necessity was not in Christ ; but only the 
necessity of natural principles. 

Reply Ob). 3. As was said above (Q. 14, 
A. 1, ad 2), by the power of the Godhead of 
Christ the beatitude was economically kept 
in the soul, so as not to overflow into the body, 
lest His possibility and mortality should be 
taken away; and for the same reason the de- 
light of contemplation was so kept in the mind 
as not to overflow into the sensitive powers, 
lest sensible pain should thereby be prevented. 

SIXTH ARTICLE 

Whether There Was Sorrow in Christ? 

PFe proceed thus to the Sixth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that in Christ 
there was no sorrow. For it is written of 
Christ (Isa. xlii. 4) : He shall not be sad nor 
troublesome. 

Obj. 2. Further, it is written (Prov. xii. 
21) : Whatever shall befall the just man, it 
shall not make him sad. And the reason of this 
the Stoics asserted to be that no one is sad- 
dened save by the loss of his goods. Now the 
just man esteems only justice and virtue as 
his goods, and these he cannot lose ; otherwise 
the just man would be subject to fortune if 
he was saddened by the loss of the goods for- 
tune has given him. But Christ was most just, 
according to Jer. xxiii. 6: This is the name 
that they shall call Him: The Lord, our just 
one. Therefore there was no sorrow in Him. 

Obj. 3. Further, the Philosopher says 
(Ethic, vii. 13, 14) that all sorrow is evil, and 
to be shunned. But in Christ there was no 
evil to be shunned. Therefore there was no 
sorrow in Christ. 


Obj. 4. Furthermore, as Augustine says 
( De Civ. Dei xiv. 6 : Sorrow regards the things 
we suffer unwillingly. But Christ suffered 
nothing against His will, for it is written (Isa. 
liii. 7) : He was offered because it was His 
own will. Hence there was no sorrow in Christ. 

On the contrary, Our Lord said (Matt, 
xxvi. 38) ; My soul is sorrowful even unto 
death. And Ambrose says (De Trin. ii.) that 
as a man He had sorrow ; for He bore my sor- 
row. / call it sorrow, fearlessly, since I preach 
the cross. 

I answer that, As was said above (A. S, ad 
3), by Divine dispensation the joy of contem- 
plation remained in Christ’s mind so as not 
to overflow into the sensitive powers, and 
thereby shut out sensible pain. Now even as 
sensible pain is in the sensitive appetite, so 
also is sorrow. But there is a difference of 
motive or object ; for the object and motive of 
pain is hurt perceived by the sense of touch, 
as when anyone is wounded; but the object 
and motive of sorrow is anything hurtful or 
evil interiorly, apprehended by the reason or 
the imagination, as was said in the Second 
Part (I-II, Q. 35, AA. 2, 7), as when anyone 
grieves over the loss of grace or money. Now 
Christ’s soul could apprehend things as hurt- 
ful either to Himself, as His passion and death, 
— or to others, as the sin of His disciples, or 
of the Jews that killed Him. And hence, as 
there could be true pain in Christ, so too could 
there be true sorrow; otherwise, indeed, than 
in us, in the three ways above stated (A. 4), 
when we were speaking of the passions of 
Christ’s soul in general. 

Reply Obj. 1. Sorrow was not in Christ, as 
a perfect passion ; yet it was inchoatively in 
Him as a pro passion. Hence it is written 
(IMatt. xxvi. 37) ; He began to grow sorrowful 
and to be sad. For it is one thing to be sorrow- 
ful and another to grow sorrowful, as Jerome 
says, on this text. 

Reply Obj. 2. As Augustine says (De Civ. 
Dei xiv. 8), for the three passions — desire, 
joy, and fear — the Stoics held three EmaHEiag 
i.e. good passions, in the soul of the wise man, 
viz. for desire, will — for joy, delight — for fear, 
caution. But as regards sorrow, they denied it 
could be in the soul of the wise man, for sor- 
row regards evil already present, and they 
thought that no evil could befall a wise man; 
and for this reason, because they believed that 
only the virtuous is good, since it makes men 
good, and that nothing is evil, except what is 
sinful, whereby men become wicked. Now al- 
though what is virtuous is man’s chief good,' 
and what is sinful is man’s chief evil, since 
these pertain to reason which is supreme in 
man, yet there are certain secondary goods of 
man, which pertain to the body, or to the 
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exterior things that minister to the body. And 
hence in the soul of the wise man there may 
be sorrow in the sensitive appetite by his ap- 
prehending these evils; without this sorrow 
disturbing the reason. .\nd in this way are 
we to understand that u'ltat soever shall be jail 
the just man, it shall not make him sad, be- 
cause his reason is troubled by no misfortune. 
And thus Christ's sorrow was a propassion, 
and not a passion. 

Reply Obj. i. All sorrow is an evil of pun- 
ishment ; but it is not alwa^’s an evil of fault, 
except only when it proceeds from an inordi- 
nate affection. Hence Augustine says (De 
Civ. Dei xiv. 9) : Whenever these affections 
jollow reason, and are caused when and where 
needed, who will dare to call them diseases or 
vicious passions ‘ 

Reply Obj. 4. There is no reason why a 
thing may not of itself be contrary to the 
will, and yet be willed by reason of the end, 
to which it is ordained, as bitter medicine is 
not of itself desired, but only as it is ordained 
to health. And thus Christ's death and pas- 
sion were of themselves involuntary, and 
caused sorrow, although they were voluntary 
as ordained to the end, which is the redemp- 
tion of the human race. 

SEVENTH ARTICLE 
Whether There Wos Fear in Christ? 

We proceed thus to the Seventh Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that there was 
no fear in Christ. For it is written (Prov. 
xxviii. 1) : The just, bold as a lion, shall be 
without dread. But Christ was most just. 
Therefore there was no fear in Christ. 

Obj. 2. Further, Hilary says (De Trin. x) : 
I ask those who think thus, does it stand to 
reason that He should dread to die. Who by 
expelling all dread of death from the Apostles, 
encouraged them to the glory of martyrdom? 
Therefore it is unreasonable that there should 
be fear in Christ. 

Obj. 3. Further, fear seems only to regard 
what a man cannot avoid. Now Christ could 
have avoided both the evil of punishment 
which He endured, and the evil of fault which 
befell others. Therefore there was no fear in 
Christ. 

On the contrary. It is written (Mark 
xiv. 33) ; Jesus began to fear and to he heavy. 

I answer that, .'Vs sorrow is caused by the 
apprehension of a present evil, so also is fear 
caused by the apprehension of a future evil. 
Now the apprehension of a future evil, if the 
evil be quite certain, does not arouse fear. 
Hence the Philosopher says (Rhet. ii. S) that 
we do not fear a thing unless there is some 
hope of avoiding it. For when there is no hope 


of avoiding it the evil is considered present, 
and thus it causes sorrow rather than fear. 
Hence fear may be considered in two ways. 
First, inasmuch as the sensitive appetite natu- 
rally shrinks from bodily hurt, by sorrow if 
it is present, and by fear if it is future ; and 
thus fear was in Christ, even as sorrow. Sec- 
ontllyy fear may be considered in the uncer- 
tainty of the future event, as when at night 
we are frightened at a sound, not knowing 
what it is ; and in this way there was no fear 
in Christ, as Damascene says (De Fide Or- 
thod. iii. 23). 

Reply Obj. 1. The just man is said to be 
without dread, in so far as dread implies a 
perfect passion drawing man from what reason 
dictates. And thus fear was not in Christ, 
but only as a propassion. Hence it is said 
(Harlr xiv. 33) that Jesus began to fear and 
to be heavy, with a propassion, as Jerome ex- 
pounds (hlatt. xxvi. 37). 

Reply Obj. 2. Hilary excludes fear from 
Christ in the same way that he excludes sor- 
row, i.e. as regards the necessity of fearing. 
.'\nd yet to show the reality of His human na- 
ture, He voluntarily assumed fear, even as sor- 
row. 

Reply Obj. 3. Although Christ could have 
avoided future evils by the power of His God- 
head, yet they were unavoidable, or not easily 
avoidable by the weakness of the flesh. 

EIGHTH ARTICLE 

Whether There Wos Wonder in Christ? 

We proceed thus to the Eighth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that in Christ 
there was no wonder. For the Philosopher says 
(Metaph. i. 2) that wonder results when we 
see an effect without knowing its cause; and 
thus wonder belongs only to the ignorant. Now 
there was no ignorance in Christ, as was said 
A. 3. Therefore there was no wonder in Christ. 

Obj. 2. Further, Damascene says (De Fide 
Orthod. ii. IS) that wonder is fear springing 
from the imagination of something great; and 
hence the Philosopher says (Ethic, iv. 3) that 
the magnanimous man does not wonder. But 
Christ was most magnanimous. Therefore 
there was no wonder in Christ. 

Obj. 3. Further, no man wonders at what 
he himself ran do. Now Christ could do what- 
soever rvas ureat. Therefore it seems that He 
wondered at nothing. 

On the contrary. It is written (Matt. viii. 
10) : .Je.siis hearing this, i.e. the words of the 
centurion, marveled. 

I answer that, 'Wonder properly regards 
what is new and unwonted. Now there could 
lie nothing new and unwonted as regards 
Christ’s Divine knowledge, whereby He saw 
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things in the Word; nor as regards the human A. 2, ad 3), anger is an effect of sorrow. For 
knowledge, whereby He saw things by infused when sorrow is inflicted upon someone, there 


species. Yet things could be new and unwon- 
ted with regard to His empiric knowledge, in 
regard to which new things could occur to 
Him day by day. Hence, if we speak of Christ 
with respect to Flis Divine knowledge, and 
His beatific and even His infused knov^ledge, 
there was no wonder in Christ. But if we 
speak of Him with respect to empiric knowl- 
edge, wonder could be in Him ; and He as- 
sumed this affection for our instruction, i.e. 
in order to teach us to wonder at what He 
Himself wondered at. Hence Augustine says 
(Super Gen. cant. Munich, i. 8) : Our Lord 
wondered in order to show us that loe, who 
still need to be so affected, must wonder. 
Hence all these emotions are not signs of a 
disturbed mind, but of a master teaching. 

Reply Obj. 1. Although Christ was ignorant 
of nothing, yet new things might occur to His 
empiric knowledge, and thus wonder would 
be caused. 

Reply Ob']. 2. Christ did not marvel at the 
Centurion’s faith as if it was great with re- 
spect to Himself, but because it was great 
with respect to others. 

Reply Obj. 3. He could do all things by 
the Divine power, for with respect to this 
there was no wonder in Him, but only with 
respect to His human empiric knowledge, as 
was said above. 

NINTH ARTICLE 

WKether There Was Anger in Christ? 

We proceed thus to the Ninth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that there was 
no anger in Christ. For it is written (Jas. i. 
20) : The anger of mofi worketh not the justice 
of God. Now whatever was in Christ pertained 
to the justice of God, since of Him it is writ- 
ten (1 Cor. i. 30) : For He (Vulg., — Who) of 
God is made unto us . . . justice. Therefore 
it seems that there was no anger in Christ. 

Obj. 2. Further, anger is opposed to nreek- 
ness, as is plain from Ethic, iv. S. But Christ 
was most meek. Therefore there was no auger 
in Him. 

Obj. 3. Further, Gregory says (Moral, v. 
4S) that anger that romes of evil blinds the 
eve of the mind, hut anger that comes of zeal 
disturbs it. Now the mind’s eye in Christ was 
neither blinded nor disturbed. Therefore in 
Christ there was neither sinfid anger nor zeal- 
ous anger. 

On the contrary, It is written (Jo. ii. 17) 
that the words of Ps. Ixviii. 10, the zeal of Thy 
house hath eaten me up, were fulfilled in Him. 

1 answer that, As was said in the Second 
Part (I-II, Q. 46, A. 3, ad 3, and H-H, Q. 158, 


arises within him a desire of the sensitive 
appetite to repel this injury brought upon him- 
self or others. Hence anger is a passion com- 
posed of sorrow and the desire of revenge. 
Now it was said (A. 6) that sorrow could be 
in Christ. As to the desire of revenge it is 
sometimes with sin, i e. w'hen anyone seeks 
revenge beyond the order of reason: and in 
this way anger could not be in Christ, for this 
kind of anger is sinful. Sometimes, however, 
this desire is without sin — nay, is praise- 
worthy, e.g. when anyone seeks revenge ac- 
cording to justice, anrl this is zealous anger. 
For Augustine says (on Jo. ii. 17) that he is 
eaten up by zeal for the house of God, who 
seeks to better whatever He sees to be evil in 
it, and if he cannot right it, bears with it and 
sighs. Such was the anger that was in Christ. 

Reply Obj. 1. As Gregory says (Moral, v), 
anger is in man in two ways, — sometimes it 
forestalls reason, and causes it to operate, and 
in this way it is properly said to work, for 
operations are attributed to the principal 
agent. It is in this way that we must under- 
stand that the anger of man worketh not the 
justice of God. Sometimes anger follows rea- 
son, and is, as it were, its instrument, and then 
the operation, which pertains to justice, is not 
attributed to anger but to reason. 

R.eply Obj. 2. It is the anger which outsteps 
the bounds of reason that is opposed to meek- 
ness, and not the anger which is controlled 
and brought within its proper bounds by rea- 
son, for meekness holds the mean in anger. 

Reply Obj. 3. In us the natural order is 
that the soul’s powers mutually impede each 
other, i.e. if the operation of one power is in- 
tense, the operation of the other is weakened. 
This is the reason wdry any movement what- 
soever of anger, even if it be tempered b}' rea- 
son, dims the mind’s eye of him who contem- 
plates. But in Christ, by control of the Di- 
vine power, every faculty was allowed to do 
what luas proper to it, and one power was not 
impeded by another. Hence, as the joy of His 
mind in contemplation did not impede the 
sorrow or pain of the inferior part, so, con- 
versely, the passions of the inferior part no- 
wise impeded the act of reason. 

TENTH ARTICLE 

Whether Christ Was At Once a Wayfarer 
and o Coniprehensor? 

Wc proceed thus to the Tenth .Article : — 

Objcition 1. It would seem that Christ 
was not at once a wayfarer and a comprehen- 
sor. For it belongs to a wayfarer to be moving 
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toward the end of beatitude, and to a com- 
prehensor it belongs to be resting in the end. 
Now to be moving towards the end and to be 
resting in the end cannot belong to the same. 
Therefore Christ could not be at once way- 
farer and comprehensor. 

Obj. 2 . Further, to tend to l^eatitude, or to 
obtain it, does not pertain to man's body, but 
to his soul; hence Augustine says (Ep. ad 
Dios, cxviii) that upoa the iajerior nature, 
ivhich is the body, there overflows, not indeed 
the beatitude which belongs to such as enjoy 
and understand, the fulness of health, i.e. the 
vigor of incorruption. Now although Christ 
had a passible body, He fully enjoyed God in 
His mind. Therefore Christ was not a way- 
farer but a comprehensor. 

Obj. 3. Further, the Saints, whose souls are 
in heaven and whose bodies are in the tomb, 
enjoy beatitude in their souls, although their 
bodies are subject to death, 3 'et they are called 
not wayfarers, but only comprehensors. Hence, 
with equal reason, would it seem that Christ 
was a pure comprehensor and nowise a way- 
ferer, since His mind enjoyed God although 
His body was mortal. 

On the contrary. It is written ( Jer. xiv. 8 ) ; 
Tf7?y wilt Thou be as a stranger in the land, 
and as a wayfaring man turning in to lodge? 

I answer that, A man is called a wayfarer 
from tending to beatitude, and a comprehensor 
from having already obtained beatitude, ac- 
cording to 1 Cor. ix. 24: So run that you may 
comprehend (Douay, — obtain); and Phil. iii. 
12:7 follow after, if by any means I may com- 
prehend (Douay, — obtain). Now man’s per- 
fect beatitude consists in both soul and body, 
as stated in the Second Part (I-II, Q. 4, A. 6 ). 


In the soul, as regards what is proper to it, 
inasmuch as the mind sees and enjoys God; 
— in the body, inasmuch as the body loill rise 
spiritual in power and glory and incorruption, 
as is written 1 Cor. xv. 42. Now before His 
passion Christ’s mind saw God fully, and thus 
He had beatitude as far as it regards what is 
proper to the soul; but beatitude was wanting 
with regard to all else, since His soul was 
passible, and His body both passible and mor- 
tal, as is clear from the above (A. 4 ; Q. 14, 
AA. 1 , 2 ). Hence He was at once comprehen- 
sor, inasmuch as He had the beatitude proper 
to the soul, and at the same time wayfarer, 
inasmuch as He was tending to beatitude, as 
regards what was wanting to His beatitude. 

Reply Obj. 1 . It is impossible to be moving 
towards the end and resting in the end, in the 
same respect ; but there is nothing against this 
under a different respect — as when a man is 
at once acquainted with what he already 
knows, and yet is a learner with regard to 
what he does not know. 

Reply Obj. 2. Beatitude principally and 
properly belongs to the soul with regard to the 
mind, yet secondarily and, so to say, instru- 
mentally, bodily goods are required for beati- 
tude; thus the Philosopher says (Ethic, i. 8 ), 
that exterior goods minister organically to 
beatitude. 

Reply Obj. 3. There is no parity between 
the soul of a saint and of Christ, for two rea- 
sons: first, because the souls of saints are not 
passible, as Christ’s soul was; secondly, be- 
cause their bodies do nothing by which they 
tend to beatitude, as Christ by His bodily 
sufferings tended to beatitude as regards the 
glory of His body. 


QUESTION 16 

Of Those Things Which Are Applicable to Christ in His Being and Becoming 

(In Twelve Articles) 


■We must now consider the consequences of 
the union; and first as to what belongs to 
Christ in Himself; secondly, as to what be- 
longs to Christ in relation with His Father; 
thirdly, as to what belongs to Christ in rela- 
tion to us. 

Concerning the first, there occurs a double 
consideration. The first is about such things 
as belong to Christ in being and becoming; 
the second regards such things as belong to 
Christ by reason of unity. 

Under the first head there are twelve points 
of inquiry: ( 1 ) Whether this is true; God is 


man? ( 2 ) Whether this is true; Man is God? 
(3) Whether Christ may be called a lordly 
man? (4) Whether what belongs to the Son 
of Man may be predicated of the Son of God, 
and conversely? (5) Whether what belongs 
to the Son of Man may be predicated of the 
Divine Nature, and what belongs to the Son 
of God of the human nature^ ( 6 ) Whether 
this is true; The Son of God was jnade man^ 

(7) Whether this is true; Man became God? 

( 8 ) Whether this is true; Christ is a creature? 

(9) Whether this is true; This man, pointing 
out Christ, began to be? or always was? 
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(10) Whether this is true; Christ as man is a 
creattire? (11) Whether this is true; Christ 
as man is God? (12) Whether this is true; 
Christ as 7nan is a hypostasis or person? 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether This Is True; "God Is Man"? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that this is 
false; God is man. For every affirmative 
proposition of remote matter is false. Now 
this proposition, God is man, is on remote 
matter, since the forms signified by the sub- 
ject and predicate are most widely apart. 
Therefore, since the aforesaid proposition is 
affirmative, it would seem to be false. 

Obj. 2. Further, the three Divine Persons 
are in greater mutual agreement than the hu- 
man nature and the Divine. But in the mys- 
tery of the Incarnation one Person is not 
predicated of another ; for we do not say that 
the Father is the Son, or conversely. There- 
fore it seems that the human nature ought 
not to be predicated of God by saying that 
God is man. 

Obj. 3. Further, Athanasius says (Symb. 
Fid.) that, as the soul and the flesh are one 
man, so are God and man one Christ. But 
this is false; The soul is the body. Therefore 
this also is false ; God is man. 

Obj. 4, Further, it was said in the First 
Part (Q. 39, A. 4) that what is predicated of 
God not relatively but absolutely, belongs to 
the whole Trinity and to each of the Persons. 
But this word man is not relative, but abso- 
lute. Hence, if it is predicated of God, it 
would follow that the whole Trinity and each 
of the Persons is man ; and this is clearly 
false. 

On the contrary, It is written (Phil. ii. 
6, 7) : Who being in the form of God, . . . 
emptied Himself, taking the form of a serv- 
ant, being made in the likeness of man, and in 
habit found as a man; and thus He Who is 
in the form of God is man. Now He Who is 
in the form of God is God. Therefore God is 
man. 

I answer that. This proposition God is man, 
is admitted by all Christians, yet not in the 
same way by all. For some admit the propo- 
sition, but not in the proper acceptation of 
the terms. Thus the Manicheans say the Word 
of God is man, not indeed (rue, but fictitious 
man, inasmuch as they say that the Son of 
God assumed an imaginary body, and thus 
God is called man as a bronze figure is called 
man if it has the figure of a man. So, too, 
those who held that Christ’s body and soul 
were not united, could not say that God is 
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true man, but that He is figuratively called 
man by reason of the parts. Now both these 
opinions were disproved above (Q. 2, A. S; 
Q. 5, A. I). 

Some, on the contrary, hold the reality on 
the part of man, but deny the reality on the 
part of God. For they say that Christ, Who 
is God and man, is God not naturally, but by 
participation, i.e. by grace; even as all other 
holy men are called gods ; — Christ being more 
excellently so than the rest, on account of His 
more abundant grace. And thus, when it is 
said that God is man, God does not stand for 
the true and natural God. And this is the 
heresy of Photinus, which was disproved above 
(Q. 2, AA. 10, 11). But some admit this propo- 
sition, together with the reality of both terms, 
holding that Christ is true God and true man ; 
yet they do not preserve the truth of the predi- 
cation. For they say that man is predicated 
of God by reason of a certain conjunction 
either of dignity, or of authority, or of affec- 
tion or indwelling. It was thus that Nestorius 
held God to be man; — nothing further being 
meant than that God is joined to man by such 
a conjunction that man is dwelt in by God, 
and united to Him in affection, and in a share 
of the Divine authority and honor. And into 
the same error fall those who suppose two 
supposita or hypostases in Christ, since it is 
impossible to understand how, of two things 
distinct in suppositum or hypostasis, one can 
be properly predicated of the other: unless 
merely by a figurative expression, inasmuch 
as they are united in something, as if we were 
to say that Peter is John because they are 
somehow mutually joined together. And these 
opinions also were disproved above (Q. 2, 
AA. 3, 6). 

Hence, supposing the truth of the Catholic 
belief, that the true Divine Nature is united 
with true human nature not only in person, 
but also in suppositum or hypostasis ; we say 
that this proposition is true and proper, God 
is man — not only by the truth of its terms, 
i.e. because Christ is true God and true man, 
but by the truth of the predication. For a 
word signifying the common nature in the 
concrete may stand for all contained in the 
common nature, as this word man may stand 
for any individual man. And thus this word 
God, from its very mode of signification, may 
stand for the Person of the Son of God, as 
was said in the First Part (Q. 39, A. 4). Now 
of every suppositum of any nature we may 
truly and properly predicate a word signify- 
ing that nature in the concrete, as man may 
properly and truly be predicated of Socrates 
and Plato. Hence, since the Person of the 
Son of God for whom this word God stands, 
is a suppositum of human nature, this word 
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man may be truly and properly predicated of Obj. 2. Further, whatever is predicated of 
this word God, as it stands for the Person of the predicate may be predicated of the sub- 


the Son of God. 

Reply Ob], 1. When different forms cannot 
come together in one suppositum, the propo- 
sition is necessarii}' in remote matter, the sub- 
ject signifying one form and the predicate 
another. But when two forms can come to- 
gether in one suppositum, the matter is not 
remote, but natural or contingent, as when I 
say ; Something lohite is musical. Now the 
Divine and human natures, although most 
widely apart, ne\’ertheless come together by 
the mystery of the Incarnation in one sup- 
positum, in which neither exists accidentally, 
but [both] essentially. Hence this proposition 
is neither in remote nor in contingent, but in 
natural matter ; and man is not predicated of 
God accidentally, but essentially, as being 
predicated of its hypostasis — not, indeed, by 
reason of the form signified by this word God, 
but by reason of the suppositum, which is a 
hypostasis of human nature. 

Reply Obj. 2. The three Divine Persons 
agree in one Nature, and are distinguished in 
suppositum ; and hence they are not predi- 
cated one of another. But in the mystery of 
the Incarnation the natures, being distinct, 
are not predicated one of the other, in the ab- 
stract. For the Divine Nature is not the hu- 
man nature. But because they agree in sup- 
positum, they are predicated of each other 
in the concrete. 

Reply Obj. 3. Soul and flesh are taken in 
the abstract, even as Godhead and manhood; 
but in the concrete we say animate and carnal 
or corporeal, as, on the other hand, God and 
man. Hence in both cases the abstract is not 
predicated of the abstract, but only the con- 
crete of the concrete. 

Reply Obj. 4. This word man is predicated 
of God. because of the union in person, and 
this union implies a relation. Hence it does 
not follow the rule of those words which are 
absolutely predicated of God from eternity. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether This Is True; "Man Is God"? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that this is 
false; Man is God. For God is an incommuni- 
cable name; hence (Wisd. xiii. 10; xiv. 21) 
idolaters are rebuked for giving the name of 
God, which is incommunicable, to wood and 
stones. Hence with equal reason does it seem 
unbecoming that this word God should be 
predicated of man. 

'■ Cl. Q. 2, AA. 3, C. 


ject. But this is true ; God is the Father, or ; 
God is the Trinity. Therefore, if it is true 
that Man is God, it seems that this also is 
true; Man is the Father, or; Man is the Trin- 
ity. But these are false. Therefore the first 
is false. 

Obj. 3. Further, it is written (Ps. Ixxx. 10) ; 
There shall be no new God in thee. But man 
is something new; for Christ was not always 
man. Therefore this is false ; Man is God. 

On the contrary. It is written (Rom. ix. 
S) ; 0/ whom is Christ according to the flesh. 
Who is o'oer all things, God blessed for ever. 
Now Christ, according to the flesh, is man. 
Therefore this is true ; Man is God. 

I answer that, Granted the reality of both 
natures, i.e. Divine and human, and of the 
union in person and hypostasis, this is true 
and proper; Man is God, even as this; God is 
man. For this word man may stand for any 
hypostasis of human nature ; and thus it may 
stand for the Person of the Son of God, Whom 
we say is a hypostasis of human nature. Now 
it is manifest that the word God is truly and 
properly predicated of the Person of the Son 
of God, as was said in the First Part (Q, 39, 

4). Hence it remains that this is true and 
proper; Man is God. 

Reply Obj. 1 Idolaters attributed the name 
of the Deity to stones and wood, considered 
in their own nature, because they thought 
there was something divine in them. But we 
do not attribute the name of the Deity to the 
man in His human nature, but in the eternal 
suppositum, which by union is a suppositum 
of human nature, as stated above. 

Reply Obj. 2. This word Father is predi- 
cated of this word God, inasmuch a.s this word 
God stands for the Person of the Father. And 
in this way it is not predicated of the Person 
of the Son. because the Person of the Son is 
not the Person of the Father. And, conse- 
quently, it is not necessary that this word 
Father be predicated of this word Man, of 
which the Word God is predicated, inasmuch 
as Man stands for the Person of the Son. 

Reply Obj. 3. Although the human nature 
in Christ is something new, yet the suppositum 
of the human nature is not new, but eternal. 
And because this word God is predicated of 
man not on account of the human nature, but 
by reason of the suppositum, it does not fol- 
low that we assert a new God. But this would 
follow, if we held that Man stands for a cre- 
ated suppositum: even as must be said by 
those who assert that there are two supposita 
in Christ.* 
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THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether Christ Can Be Called a Lordly Man?’’ 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that Christ can 
be called a lordly man. For Augustine says 
(Qq. Ixxxiii, qu. 36) that we are to be coun- 
seled to hope jor the goods that were in the 
Lordly Man; and he is speaking of Christ. 
Therefore it seems that Christ was a lordly 
man. 

Obj. 2. Further, as lordship belongs to 
Christ by reason of His Divine Nature, so 
does manhood belong to the human nature. 
Now God is said to be humanized, as is plain 
from Damascene (De Fide Orthod. iii. 11), 
where he says that being humanized manijests 
the conjunction with man. Hence with like 
reason may it be said denominatively that 
this man is lordly. 

Obj. 3. Further, as lordly is derived from 
lord, so is Divine derived from Deus (God). 
But Dionysius (Eccl. Hier. iv) calls Christ 
the most Divine Jesus. Therefore with like 
reason may Christ be called a lordly man. 

On the contrary, Augustine says (Retract. 
i, 19) : / do not see that lue may rightly call 
Jesus Christ a lordly man, since He is the 
Lord Himself. 

/ answer that. As was said above (A. 2, 
ad 3), when we say the Man Christ Jesus, we 
signify the eternal suppositum, which is the 
Person of the Son of God, because there is 
only one suppositum of both natures. Now 
God and Lord are predicated essentially of 
the Son of God ; and hence they ought not to 
be predicated denominatively, since this is de- 
rogatory to the truth of the union. Hence, 
since we say lordly denominatively from lord, 
it cannot truly and properly be said that this 
Man is lordly, but rather that He is Lord. 
But if, when we say the Man Christ Jesus, 
we mean a created suppositum, as those who 
assert two supposita in Christ, this man might 
be called lordly, inasmuch as he is assumed 
to a participation of Divine honor, as the 
Nestorians said. And, even in this way, the 
human nature is not called divine by essence, 
but deified — not, indeed, by its being con- 
verted into the Divine Nature, but by its con- 
junction with the Divine Nature in one hy- 
postasis, as is plain from Damascene (De Fide 
Orthod. iii. 11, 17). 

Reply Obj. 1. Augustine retracts these and 
the like words (Retract, i, 19) ; hence, after 
the foregoing words (Retract, ibid.), he adds: 
Wherever I have said this, viz. that Christ 
Jesus is a lordly man, 7 wish it unsaid, having 


afterwards seen that it ought not to be said, 
although it may be defended ivith some reason, 
i.e. because one might say that He was called 
a lordly man by reason of the human nature, 
which this word man signifies, and not by rea- 
son of the suppositum. 

Reply Obj. 2. This one suppositum, which 
is of the human and Divine natures, was first 
of the Divine Nature, i.e. from eternity. After- 
wards in time it was made a suppositum of 
human nature by the Incarnation. And for 
this reason it is said to be humanized — not 
that it assumed a man, but that it assumed 
human nature. But the converse of this is not 
true, viz. that a suppositum of human nature 
assumed the Divine Nature; hence we may 
not say a deified or lordly man. 

Reply Obj. 3. This word Divine is wont 
to be predicated even of things of which the 
word God is predicated essentially ; thus we 
say that the Divine Essence is God, by reason 
of identity; and that the Essence belongs to 
God, or is Divine, on account of the different 
way of signifying ; and we speak of the Divine 
Word, though the Word is God. So, too, we 
say a Divine Person, just as we say the per- 
son of Plato, on account of its different mode 
of signification. But lordly is not predicated 
of those of which lord is predicated; for we 
are not wont to call a man who is a lord, 
lordly; but whatsoever belongs to a lord is 
called lordly, as the lordly will, or the lordly 
hand, or the lordly possession. And hence the 
man Christ, Who is our Lord, cannot be called 
lordly ; yet His flesh can be called lordly flesh 
and His passion the lordly passion. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether What Belongs to the Human Nature 
Con Be Predicated of God? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that what be- 
longs to the human nature cannot be said of 
God. For contrary things cannot be said of 
the same. Now, what belongs to human nature 
is contrary to what is proper to God, since God 
is uncreated, immutable, and eternal, and it 
belongs to the human nature to be created 
temporal and mutable. Therefore what belongs 
to the human nature cannot be said of God. 

Obj. 2. Further, to attribute to God what 
is defective seems to be derogatory to the Di- 
vine honor, and to be a blasphemy. Now what 
pertains to the human nature contains a kind 
of defect, as to suffer, to die, and the like. 
Hence it seems that what pertains to the hu- 
man nature can nowise be said of God. 


* The question is hardly apposite in English. S. Thomas explains why we can say in Latin, e.g., oratio 
dominica (the Lord’s Prayer) or passio dominica (Our Lord’s Passion), but not speak of our Lord as homo 
domiiticus (a lordly man). 
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Ohj. 3. Further, to be assumed pertains to 
the human nature ; yet it does not pertain to 
God. Therefore what belongs to the human 
nature cannot be said of God. 

On the contrary, Damascene says (De Fide 
Orthod. iii. 4) that God assumed the idioms, 
i.e. the properties, o) flesh, since God is said 
to be passible, and the God of glory was cruci- 
fied. 

I answer that. On this question there was a 
difference of opinion between Nestorians and 
Catholics. The Nestorians wished to divide 
words predicated of Christ, in this way, viz. 
that such as pertained to human nature should 
not be predicated of God, and that such as 
pertained to the Divine Nature should not 
be predicated of the Man. Hence Nestorius 
said; // anyone attempt to attribute sufferings 
to the Word, let him be anathema.* But if 
there are any words applicable to both na- 
tures, of them they predicated what pertained 
to both natures, as Christ or Lord. Hence 
they granted that Christ was born of a Virgin, 
and that He was from eternity ; but they did 
not say that God was born of a virgin, or that 
the iMan was from eternity. Catholics on the 
other hand maintained that words which are 
said of Christ either in His Divine or in His 
human nature may be said either of God or of 
man. Hence Cyril says:t If anyone ascribes 
to two persons or substances, i.e. hypostases, 
such words as are in the evangelical and apo- 
stolic Scriptures, or have been said of Christ 
by the Saints, or by Himself of Himself, and 
believes that some are to be applied to the 
Man, and apportions some to the Word alone 
— let him be anathema. And the reason of this 
is that, since there is one hypostasis of both 
natures, the same hypostasis is signified by 
the name of either nature. Thus whether we 
say man or God, the hypostasis of Divine and 
human nature is signified. And hence, of the 
Man may be said what belongs to the Divine 
Nature, as of a hypostasis of the Divine Na- 
ture ; and of God may be said what belongs 
to the human nature, as of a hypostasis of hu- 
man nature. 

Nevertheless, it must be borne in mind that 
in a proposition in which something is predi- 
cated of another, we must not merely consider 
what the predicate is predicated of, but also 
the reason of its being predicated. Thus, al- 
though we do not distinguish things predicated 
of Christ, yet we distinguish that by reason of 
which they are predicated, .since those things 
that belong to the Divine Nature are predi- 
cated of Christ in His Divine Nature, and 
those that belong to the human nature are 
predicated of Christ in His human nature. 
Hence Augustine says (Dc Trin. i. 11): We 
* Council of Ephesus, Part I, ch. 29. t Ibid. ch. 


must distinguish what is said by Scripture in 
reference to the form of God, wherein He is 
equal to the Father, and what in reference to 
the form of a servant, wherein He is less than 
the Father: and further on he says (13) ; The 
prudent, careful, and devout reader will dis- 
cern the reason and point of view of what is 
said. 

Reply Obj. 1. It is impossible for contraries 
to be predicated of the same in the same re- 
spects, but nothing prevents their being predi- 
cated of the same in different aspects. And 
thus contraries are predicated of Christ, not 
in the same, but in different natures. 

Reply Obj. 2. If the things pertaining to 
defect w'ere attributed to God in His Divine 
Nature, it would be a blasphemy, since it 
would be derogatory to His honor. But there 
is no kind of wrong done to God if they are 
attributed to Him in His assumed nature. 
Hence in a discourse of the Council of Ephe- 
susj it is said : God accounts nothing a wrong 
which is the occasion of man’s salvation. For 
no lowliness that He assumed for us injures 
that Nature which can be subject to no injury, 
yet makes lower things Its own, to save our 
nature. Therefore, since these lowly and worth- 
less things do no harm to the Divine Nature, 
but bring about our salvation, how dost thou 
maintain that what was the cause of our sal- 
vation zvas the occasion of harm to God? 

Reply Obj. 3. To be assumed pertains to 
human nature, not in its suppositum, but in 
itself ; and thus it does not belong to God. 

FIFTH ARTICLE 

Whether Whot Belongs to the Human Nature 
Con Be Predicated of the Divine Nature? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that what be- 
longs to the human nature can be said of the 
Divine Nature. For what belongs to the hu- 
man nature is predicated of the Son of God, 
and of God. But God is His own Nature. 
Therefore, what belongs to the human nature 
may be predicated of the Divine Nature. 

Obj. 2. Further, the flesh pertains to human 
nature. But as Damascene says (De Fide 
Orthod. iii. 6). z^'c say, after the blessed Atha- 
nasizis and Cvril. that the Nature of the Word 
was incarnate. Therefore it would seem with 
equal reason that what belongs to the human 
nature mav be said of the Divine Nature. 

Oh). 3. Further, what belongs to the Di- 
vine Nature belonas to Christ’s human nature ; 
such as to know future things and to possess 
saving power. Therefore it would seem with 
equal reason that what belongs to the human 
may be said of the Divine Nature. 

1. t Part III, ch. 10. 
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On the contrary, Damascene says ( De Fide 
Orthod. iii. 4) : When we mention the God- 
head we do not predicate oj it the idioms, i.e. 
the properties, of the humanity ; for we do not 
say that the Godhead is passible or creatable. 
Now the Godhead is the Divine Nature. There- 
fore what is proper to the human nature can- 
not be said of the Divine Nature. 

I answer that, What belongs to one cannot 
be said of another, unless they are both the 
same; thus risible can be predicated only of 
man. Now in the mystery of the Incarnation 
the Divine and human natures are not the 
same; but the hypostasis of the two natures 
is the same. And hence what belongs to one 
nature cannot be predicated of the other if 
they are taken in the abstract. Now concrete 
words stand for the hypostasis of the nature; 
and hence of concrete words we may predicate 
indifferently what belongs to either nature — 
whether the word of which they are predicated 
refers to one nature, as the word Christ, by 
which is signified both the Godhead anointing 
and the manhood anointed ; — or to the Divine 
Nature alone, as this word God or the Son of 
God ; — or to the manhood alone, as this word 
Man or Jesus. Hence Pope Leo says (Ep. ad 
Palcest. cxxiv) : It is of no consequence from 
what substance we name Christ ; because since 
the unity of person remains inseparably, one 
and the same is altogether Son of Man by His 
flesh, and altogether Son of God by the God- 
head which He has ivith the Father. 

Reply Obj. 1. In God, Person and Nature 
are really the same; anc by reason of this 
identity the Divine Nature is predicated of 
the Son of God. Nevertheless, its mode of 
predication is different ; and hence certain 
things are said of the Son of God which are 
not said of the Divine Nature; thus we say 
that the Son of God is born, yet we do not 
say that the Divine Nature is born ; as was 
said in the First Part (Q. 39, A. 5). So, too, 
in the mystery of the Incarnation we say that 
the Son of God suffered, yet we do not say 
that the Divine Nature suffered. 

Reply Obj. 2. Incarnation implies union 
with flesh, rather than any property of flesh. 
Now in Christ each nature is united to the 
other in person ; and by reason of this union 
the Divine Nature is said to be incarnate and 
the human nature deified, as stated above 
(Q. 2, A. 1, ad 3). 

Reply Obj. 3. What belongs to the Divine 
Nature is predicated of the human nature — 
not, indeed, as it helong.s essentially to the 
Divine Nature, but as it is participated by 
the human natiu'e. Hence, whatever cannot be 
participated by the human nature (as to be 
uncreated and omnipotent), is nowise predi- 
cated of the human nature. But the Divine 
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Nature received nothing by participation from 
the human nature ; and hence what belongs 
to the human nature can nowise be predicated 
of the Divine Nature. 

SIXTH ARTICLE 

Whether This Is True; "God Was Made Man"? 

We proceed thus to the Sixth Article : — 

Objection I. It would seem that this is 
false; God was made man. For since man 
signifies a substance, to be made man is to be 
made simply. But this is false ; God was made 
simply. Therefore this is false ; God was made 
man. 

Obj. 2. Further, to be made man is to be 
changed. But God cannot be the subject of 
change, according to Mai. iii. 6: I am the 
Lord, and 1 change not. Hence this is false; 
God was made man. 

Obj. 3. Further, man as predicated of Christ 
stands for the Person of the Son of God. But 
this is false ; God was made the Person of the 
Son of God. Therefore this is false ; God was 
made man. 

On the contrary. It is written (Jo. i. 14) : 
The Word was made flesh: and as Athanasius 
says (Ep. ad Epictetum), when he said, “The 
Word was made flesh,” it is as if it were said 
that God was made man. 

I answer that, A thing is said to be made 
that which begins to be predicated of it for 
the first time. Now to be man is truly predi- 
cated of God, as stated above (A. 1), yet in 
such sort that it pertains to God to be man, 
not from eternity, but from the time of His 
assuming human nature. Hence, this is true, 
God ivas made man; though it is understood 
differently by some : even as this, God is man, 
as we said above (A. 1). 

Reply Obj. 1. To be made man is to be 
made simply, in all those in whom human 
nature begins to be in a newly created supposi- 
tum. But God is said to have been made man, 
inasmuch as the human nature began to be in 
an eternally pre-existing suppositum of the 
Divine Nature. And hence for God to be made 
man does not mean that God was made simply. 

Reply Obj. 2. As stated above, to be made 
implies that something is newly predicated of 
another. Hence, whenever anything is predi- 
cated of another, and there is a change in that 
of which it is predicated, then to be made is to 
be changed ; and this takes place in whatever is 
predicated absolutely, for whiteness or great- 
ness cannot newly affect anything, unless it be 
newly changed to whiteness or greatness. But 
whatever is predicated relatively can be newly 
predicated of anything without its chaiige,_as 
a m.nn may be made to be on the right side 
without being changed, and merely by the 
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change of him on whose left siv.e h.e was. 
Hence in such cases, not all that is said to be 
made is changed, since it may happen by the 
change of something cbe. And it is thus we 
say of God : L vJ, TJ'o:' art made (Douay, — 
hast been) our r'-jnee (Ps. Ixxxi.x. 1). Now to 
be man belongs to God by reason of the union, 
which is a relation. \.nd hence to be man is 
newly predicated of God without any change 
in Him, a change in the human nature, 
which is assumed to a Divine Person. And 
hence, when it is said, God u'as viade man, we 
understand no change on the part of God, but 
only on the part of the human nature. 

Reply Obj. 3. i\Ian ‘itands not for the bare 
Person of the Son of God, but inasmuch as it 
subsists in human nature. Hence, although 
this is false, God leas made the Person of the 
Son of God, yet this is true; God ivas made 
man by being united to human nature. 

SEVENTH ARTICLE 

Wherher This Is True; "Mon Was Mode God"? 

We proceed thus to the Seventh Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that this is 
true; Man was made God. For it is written 
(Rom. i. 2, 3) : Which He had promised before 
by His prophets in the holy Saiptnres, con- 
cerning His Son Who was made to Him of the 
seed of David according to the flesh. Xow 
Christ, as man, is of the seed of David accord- 
ing to the flesh. Therefore man was tnade the 
Son of God. 

Obj. 2. Further, Augustine says (Dc Trin. 
i. 13) that such was this assumption, udiich 
made God man, and man God. But by reason 
of this assumption this is true : God 'was made 
man. Therefore, in like manner, this is true; 
Man 'was made God. 

Obj. 3. Further, Gregory Nazianzen says 
(Ep. ad Chelid. ci) : God 'was humanized and 
man was deified, or whatever else one may like 
to call it. Now God is said to be humanized 
by being made man. Therefore with equal 
reason man is said to be deified by being made 
God; and thus it is true that Man 'was made 
God. 

Obj. 4. Further, when it is said that God 
•was made man, the subject of the making or 
uniting is not God. but human nature, which 
the word matt signifies. Now that seems to 
be the subject of the making, to which the 
making is attributed. Hence 3fan was made 
God is truer than God 'was made man. 

On the contrary. Damascene says (De Fide 
Orthod. iii. 2) : We do not sav that man was 
deified, but that God was humanized. Now 
to be made God is the same as to be deified. 
Hence this is false; Man was made God. 

I answer that, This proposition, Man was 


made God, may be understood in three ways. 
First, so that the participle made absolutely 
detei mines either tire subject or the predicate ; 
and in tin's sense it is false, since neither the 
hfau of Whom it is predicated was made, nor 
is God made, as will be said (AA. 8, 9). And 
in the same sense this is false ; God was made 
man. But it is not of this sense that we are 
novi' speaking. Secondly, it may be so under- 
stood that the word made determines the com- 
position, with this meaning; Man was made 
God, i.e. it was brought about that Man is 
God. And in this sense both are true, viz. that 
Man 'was made God and that God was made 
Alan. But this is not the proper sense of these 
phrases: unless, indeed, we are to understand 
that man has not a personal but a simple sup- 
position. For although this man was not made 
God, because this suppositum, viz. the Person 
of the Son of God, was eternally God, yet man, 
speaking commonly, was not always God. 
Thirdly, properly understood, this participle 
made attaches making to man with relation 
to God, as the term of the making. And in 
this sense, granted that the Person or hyposta- 
sis in Clirist are the same as the suppositum 
of God and Han, as was shown (Q. 2, AA. 2, 
3), this proposition is false, because, when it 
is said, Alan 'was made Cod, man has a per- 
sonal suppositum ; because, to be God is not 
verified of the Tlan in His human nature, but 
in His suppositum. XHw the suppositum of 
human nature, of Whom to be God is verified, 
is the same as the hypostasis or Person of the 
Son of God, Who was always God. Hence it 
cannot be said that this IMan began to be God, 
or is made God, or that He was made God. 

But if there were a different hypostasis of 
God and man, so that to be God was predi- 
cated of the man, and, conversely, by reason 
of a certain conjunction of supposita, or of 
personal dignity, or of affection or indwelling, 
as the Nestorians said, then with equal reason 
might it be said that hlan was made God, i.e, 
joined to God, and that God was made Man, 
i.e. joined to man. 

Reply Obj. 1. In these words of the Apostle 
the relntive Who w'hich refers to the Person 
of the Son of God ought not to be considered 
as affecting the predicate, as if someone al- 
ready existing of the seed of David according 
to the flesh was made the Son of God — and it 
is in this sense that the objection takes it. 
But it oucht to be taken as affecting the sub- 
ject, with this meaning — that the Son of God 
was made to Him (“namely to the honor of 
the Father!’ as a gloss expounds it) , being of 
the seed of David according to the flesh, as if 
to say the Son of God having flesh of the seed 
of David to the honor of God. 

Reply Obj. 2. This saying of Augustine is 
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to be taken in the sense that by the assump- 
tion that took place in the Incarnation it was 
brought about that Man is God and God is 
Man ; and in this sense both sayings are true 
as stated above. 

The same is to be said in reply to the third, 
since to be deified is the same as to be made 
God. 

Reply Ob). 4. A term placed in the subject 
is taken materially, i.e. for the suppositum ; 
placed in the predicate it is taken formally, 
i.e. for the nature signified. Hence when it is 
said that Man was made God, the being made 
is not attributed to the human nature but to 
the suppositum of the human nature. Which 
is God from eternity, and hence it does not 
befit Him to be made God. But when it is 
said that God was made Man, the making is 
taken to be terminated in the human nature. 
Hence, properly speaking, this is true; God 
was made Man, and this is false; Man was 
made God; even as if Socrates, who was al- 
ready a man, were made white, and were 
pointed out, this would be true ; This man was 
made white today, and this would be false; 
This white thing was made man today. Never- 
theless, if on the part of the subject there is 
added some word signifying human nature in 
the abstract, it might be taken in this way 
for the subject of the making, e.g. if it were 
said that human nature was made the Son oj 
God’s. 

EIGHTH ARTICLE 

Whether This Is True; "Christ Is a Creoture"? 

We proceed thus to the Eighth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that this is 
true; Christ is a creature. For Pope Leo 
says:* A new and unheard oj covenant: God 
Who is and was, is made a creature. Now we 
may predicate of Christ whatever the Son of 
God became by the Incarnation. Therefore 
this is true ; Christ is a creature. 

Obj. 2. Further, the properties of both 
natures may be predicated of the common 
hypostasis of both natures, no matter by what 
word they are signified, as stated above (A. S). 
But it is the property of human nature to be 
created, as it is the property of the Divine 
Nature to be Creator. Hence both may be 
said of Christ, viz. that He is a creature and 
that he is uncreated and Creator. 

Obj. 3. Further, the principal part of a 
man is the soul rather than the body. But 
Christ, by reason of the body which He took 
from the Virgin, is said simply to be born of 
the Virgin. Therefore by reason of the soul 
which is created by God, it ought simply to be 
said that He is a creature. 

* Cf. Append. Opp. August., Scrm. xii, dc Nativ. 


On the contrary, Ambrose says (De Trin. 
i) : Was Christ made by a word? Was Christ 
created by a command? as if to say; No! 
Hence he adds : IIow can there be a creature 
in God? For God has a simple not a com- 
posite Nature. Therefore it must not be 
granted that Christ is a creature. 

I answer that. As Jeromef says, words 
spoken amiss lead to heresy; hence with us 
and heretics the very words ought not to be in 
common, lest we seem to countenance their 
error. Now the Arian heretics said that Christ 
was a creature and less than the Father, not 
only in His human nature, but even in His 
Divine Person. And hence we must not say 
absolutely that Christ is a creahire or less than 
the Father ; but with a qualification, viz. in His 
human nature. But such things as could not be 
considered to belong to the Divine Person in 
Itself may be predicated simply of Christ by 
reason of His human nature ; thus we say simply 
that Christ suffered, died and was buried : even 
as in corporeal and human beings, things of 
which we may doubt whether they belong to 
the whole or the part, if they are observed to 
exist in a part, are not predicated of the whole 
simply, i.e. without qualification, for we do 
not say that the Ethiopian is white but that 
he is white as regards his teeth; but we say 
without qualification that he is curly, since 
this can only belong to him as regards his 
hair. 

Reply Obj. 1. Sometimes, for the sake of 
brevity, the holy doctors use the word creature 
of Christ, without any qualifying term; we 
should however take as understood the qualifi- 
cation, as man. 

Reply Obj. 2. All the properties of the 
human, just as of the Divine Nature, may be 
predicated equally of Christ, Hence Dama- 
scene says ( De Fide Orthod. iii. 4) that Christ, 
Who is God and Man, is called created and 
uncreated, passible and impassible. Never- 
theless things of which we may doubt to what 
nature they belong, are not to be predicated 
without a qualification. Hence he afterwards 
adds (De Fide Orthod. iv. 5) that the one 
hypostasis, i.e. of Christ, is uncreated in its 
Godhead and created in its manhood: even so 
conversely, v'e may not say without qualifica- 
tion, Christ is incorporeal or impassible ; in 
order to avoid the error of Manes, who held 
that Christ had not a true body, nor truly 
suffered, but we must say, with a qualification, 
that Christ was incorporeal and impassible 
in His Godhead. 

Reply Obj. 3, There can be no doubt how 
the birth from the Virgin applies to the Per- 
son of the Son of God, as there can be in the 
case of creation ; and hence there is no parity, 
t Gloss. Orel, in Osee ii. 16. 
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NINTH ARTICLE 
Whether This Man, i.e. Christ, Began to Be? 

We proceed thus to the Ninth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that this Man, 
i.e. Christ, began to be. For Augustine says 
(Tract cv, in Joan.) that before the loorid was, 
neither were we, nor the Mediator of God and 
men — the 21an Jesus Christ. But what was 
not always, has begun to be. Therefore this 
hlan, i.e. Christ, began to be. 

Obj. 2. Further, Christ began to be Man. 
But to be man is to be simply. Therefore this 
man began to be, simply. 

Obj. 3. Further, man implies a suppositum 
of human nature. But Christ was not always 
a suppositum of human nature. Therefore this 
l\Ian began to be. 

On the contrary, It is written (Heb. xiii. 
S) : Jesus Christ yesterday and today: and the 
same for ever. 

J answer that, We must not say that this 
Man — -pointing to Christ — began to be, unless 
we add something. And this for a twofold 
reason. First, for this proposition is simply 
false, in the judgment of the Catholic Faith, 
which affirms that in Christ there is one sup- 
positum and one hypostasis, as also one Per- 
son. For according to this, when we say this 
Man, pointing to Christ, the eternal supposi- 
tuin is necessarily meant, with Whose eternity 
a beginning in time is incompatible. Hence 
this is false; This Man began to be. Nor does 
it matter that to begin to be refers to the 
human nature, Avhich is signified by this word 
man; because the term placed in the subject 
is not taken formally so as to signify the na- 
ture, but is taken materially so as to signify 
the suppositum, as was said (.\. 7, ad 4). 
Secondly, because even if this proposition were 
true, it ought not to be made use of without 
qualification ; in order to avoid the heresy of 
Arius, w’ho, since he pretended that the Person 
of the Son of God is a creature, and less than 
the Father, so he maintained that He began 
to be, saying there was a time when IJe was 
not. 

Reply Obj. 1. The words quoted must be 
qualified, i.e. we must say that the hlan Jesus 
Christ was not, before the world was, in His 
humanity. 

Reply Obj. 2. With this word begm we can- 
not argue from the lower species to the higher. 
For it does not follow if this began to be white, 
that therefore it began to be colored. And 
this because to begin implies being now and 
not heretofore : for it does not follow if this 
was noi white hitherto that therefore it was 
not colored hitherto. Now, to be simply is 
higher than to be man. Hence this does not 
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follow'; Christ began to be Man — therefore 
He began to be. 

Reply Obj. 3. This word Man, as it is 
taken for Christ, although it signifies the hu- 
man nature, which began to be, nevertheless 
signifies the eternal suppositum which did not 
begin to be. Hence, since it signifies the sup- 
positum when placed in the subject, and re- 
fers to the nature when placed in the predi- 
cate, therefore this is false; The Man Christ 
began to be: but this is true; Christ began to 
be Man. 

TENTH ARTICLE 

Whefher This Is True; "Chrisf As Man 
Is a Creature"? 

fVe proceed thus to the Tenth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that this is 
false ; Christ as Maji is a creature, or began 
to be. For nothing in Christ is created e.xcept 
the human nature. But this is false; Christ 
as Man is the human nature. Therefore this 
is also false ; Christ as Man is a creature. 

Obj. 2. Further, the predicate is predicated 
of the term placed in reduplication, rather 
than of the subject of the proposition; as when 
I say; A body as colored is visible, it follows 
that the colored is visible. But as stated 
(.A-\. 8, 9) we must not absolutely grant that 
the Man Christ is a creature ; nor consequently 
that Christ as ]\Ian is a creature. 

Obj. 3. Further, whatever is predicated of 
a man as man is predicated of him per sc and 
simply, for per se is the same as inasmuch as 
itself, as is said Metaph. v. text. 23. But this 
is false; Christ as Man is per se and simply a 
creature. Hence this, too, is false ; Christ as 
Man is a creature. 

On the contrary. Whatever is, is either 
Creator or creature. But this is false ; Christ 
as Man is Creator. Therefore this is true ; 
Christ as M an is a creature. 

I answer that, When w'e say Christ as Man 
this word majt may be added in the reduplica- 
tion, either by reason of the suppositum or by 
reason of the nature. If it be added by reason 
of the suppositum, since the suppositum of the 
human nature in Christ is eternal and uncre- 
ated, this will be false ; Christ as Man is a 
creature. But if it be added by reason of the 
human nature, it is true, since by reason of 
the human nature or in the human nature, it 
belongs to Him to be a creature, as was said 
(A. 8). 

It must however be borne in mind that the 
term covered by the reduplication signifies the 
nature rather than the suppositum, since it is 
added as a predicate, which is taken formally, 
for it is the same to say Christ as Man and to 
say Christ as He is a Man. Hence this is to 
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be granted rather than denied ; Christ as Man because the human nature is distinct from the 
is a creature. But if something further be Divine by a difference of nature. Secondly it 
added whereby [the term covered by the re- may be taken as referring to the suppositum ; 
duplication] is attracted to the suppositum, and in this way, since the suppositum of the 
this proposition is to be denied rather than human nature in Christ is the Person of the 
granted, for instance were one to say; Christ Son of God, to Whom it essentially belongs 
as “this” Man is a creature. to be God, it is true that Christ, as Man, is 

Reply Obj. 1. Although Christ is not the God. Nevertheless because the term placed 
human nature. He has human nature. Now in the reduplication signifies the nature rather 
the word creature is naturally predicated not than the suppositum, as stated above (A. 10), 
only of abstract, but also of concrete things ; hence this is to be denied rather than granted ; 
since we say that manhood is a creature and Christ as Man is God. 

that man is a creature. Reply Obj. 1. It is not with regard to the 

Reply Obj. 2. jMan as placed in the subject same, that a thing moves towards, and that it 
refers to the suppositum — and as placed in is, something ; for to move belongs to a thing 
the reduplication refers to the nature, as was because of its matter or subject — and to be in 
stated above. And because the nature is ere- act belongs to it because of its form. So too 
ated and the suppositum uncreated, therefore, it is not with regard to the same, that it be- 
although it is not granted that this man is a longs to Christ to be ordained to be God by 
creature, yet it is granted that Christ as Man the grace of union, and to be God. For the 
is a creature. first belongs to Him in His human nature, 

Reply Obj. 3. It belongs to every man who and the second, in His Divine Nature. Hence 
is a suppositum of human nature alone to have this is true; Christ as Man has the grace oj 
his being only in human nature. Hence of union ; yet not this ; Christ as Man is God. 
every such suppositum it follows that if it is Reply Obj. 2. The Son oj Man has on earth 
a creature as man, it is a creature simply. But the power oj j or giving sins, not by virtue of 
Christ is a suppositum not merely of human the human nature, but by virtue of the Divine 
nature, but also of the Divine Nature, in Nature, in which Divine Nature resides the 
which He has an uncreated being. Hence it power of forgiving sins authoritatively ; where- 
does not follow that, if He is a creature as as in the human nature it resides instrumen- 
Man, He is a creature simply. tally and ministerially. Hence Chrysostom ex- 

pounding this passage says:* He said point- 
ELEVENTH ARTICLE cdly “on earth to jorgive sins,” in order to 

Whether This Is True; "Christ As Mon Is God"? that by an indivisible union He united 

human nature to the power oj the Godhead, 
We proceed thus to the Eleventh Article: since although He was made Man^ yet He 

Objection 1. It would seem that Christ, as remained the Word oj God. 

Man, is God. For Christ is God by the grace Reply Obj. 3. When we say this man, the 
of union. But Christ, as Man, has the grace demonstrative pronoun this attracts man to 
of union. Therefore Christ as Man is God. the suppositum ; and hence Christ as this 
Obj. 2. Further, to forgive sins is proper Man, is God, is a truer proposition than Christ 
to God, according to Isa. xliii. 25; / am He as Man is God. 
that blot out thy iniquities jor My own sake. 

But Christ as Man forgives sin, according to TWELFTH ARTICLE 

Matt, ix 6 : But that yon may know that the ^^^J^er This Is True; "Christ As Mou Is d 

Son oj Man hath power on earth to jorgtve Hypostasis or Person"? 

sins, etc. Therefore Christ as hlan is God. 

Obj. 3. Further, Christ is not Man in com- We proceed thus to the Tweljth Article : — 

mon, but is this particular hlan. Now Christ, Objection 1. It would seem that Christ as 

as this Man, is God, since by this Man we Man is a hypostasis or person. For what be- 
signify the eternal suppositum which is God longs to every man belongs to Christ as Man, 
naturally. Therefore Christ as hlan is God. since He is like other men according to Phil. 

On the contrary. Whatever belongs to ii. 7 : Being made in the likeness oj men. But 

Christ as Man belongs to every man. Now, if every man is a person. Therefore Christ as 

Christ as Man is God, it follows that every Man is a person. 

man is God — which is clearly false. Obj. 2. Further, Christ as Man is a sub- 

I answer that, This term man when placed stance of rational nature. But He is not a 
in the reduplication may be taken in two ways, universal substance : therefore He is an indi- 
First as referring to the nature ; and in this vidual substance. Now a person is nothing 

way it is not true that Christ as Man is God, else than an individual substance of rational 

* Implicitly. Horn, xxx, in Matt.; cf. S. Thomas, Catena Aurca on Mark ii. 10. 
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nature; as Boethius says (De Diiab. Nat.). 
Therefore Christ as iNIan is a person. 

Obj. 3. Further, Christ as Alan is a being 
of human nature, and a suppositum and a 
hypostasis of the same nature. But every 
hypostasis and suppositum and being of hu- 
man nature is a person. Therefore Christ as 
Man is a person. 

On the contrary, Christ as Man is not an 
eternal person. Therefore if Christ as Man is 
a person it would follow that in Christ there 
are two persons — one temporal and the other 
eternal, which is erroneous, as was said above 
(Q. 2, A. 6;Q. 4, A. 2). 

1 answer that, As was said (AA. 10, 11), 
the term Man placed in the reduplication may 
refer either to the suppositum or to the nature. 
Hence when it is said ; Christ as Man is a 
person, if it is taken as referring to the sup- 
positum, it is clear that Christ as Han is a 
person, since the suppositum of human nature 
is nothing else than the Person of the Son of 
God. But if it be taken as referring to the 
nature, it may be understood in two ways. 
First, we may so understand it as if it be- 
longed to human nature to be in a person, and 
in this way it is true, for whatever subsists 
in human nature is a person, Secondly it may 
be taken that in Christ a proper personality, 
caused by the principles of the human nature, 
is due to the human nature ; and in this way 
Christ as Man is not a person, since the hu- 
man nature does not exist of itself apart from 
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the Divine Nature, and yet the notion of per- 
son requires this. 

Reply Ob], 1. It belongs to every man to 
be a person, inasmuch as everything subsist- 
ing in human nature is a person. Now this is 
proper to the Man Christ that the Person sub- 
sisting in His human nature is not caused by 
the principles of the human nature, but is 
eternal. Hence in one way He is a person, as 
Man ; and in another way He is not, as stated 
above. 

Reply Obj. 2. The individual substance, 
which is included in the definition of a person, 
implies a complete substance subsisting of it- 
self and separate from all else; otherwise, a 
man’s hand might be called a person, since it 
is an individual substance; nevertheless, be- 
cause it is an individual substance existing in 
something else, it cannot be called a person ; 
nor, for the same reason, can the human na- 
ture in Christ, although it may be called some- 
thing individual and singular. 

Reply Obj. 3. As a person signifies some- 
thing complete and self-subsisting in rational 
nature, so a hypostasis, suppositum, and being 
of nature in the genus of substance, signify 
something that subsists of itself. Hence, as 
human nature is not of itself a person apart 
from the Person of the Son of God, so likewise 
it is not of itself a hypostasis or suppositum 
or a being of nature. Hence in the sense in 
which we deny that Christ as Man is a person 
we must deny all the other propositions. 
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QUESTION 17 
Of Christ's Unity of Being 

(In Two Articles) 


We must now consider what pertains to 
Christ’s unity in common. For, in their proper 
place, we must consider what pertains to 
unity and plurality in detail; thus we con- 
cluded (Q. 9) that there is not only one knowl- 
edge in Christ, and it will be concluded here- 
after (Q. 35, A. 2) that there is not only one 
nativity in Christ. 

Hence we must consider Christ’s unity 

(1) of being; (2) of will; (3) of operation. 
Under the first head there are two points 

of inquiry : (1) Whether Christ is one or two? 

(2) Whether there is only one being in Christ? 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether Christ Is One or Two? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 
Objection 1. It would seem that Christ is 
not one, but two. For Augustine says (De 
Trin. i. 7) : Because the form of God took the 


form of a servant, both are God by reason 
of God Who assumed, yet both are Man by 
reason of the man assumed. Now “both” may 
only be said when there are two. Therefore 
Christ is two. 

Obj. 2. Further, where there is one thing 
and another there are two. Now Christ is one 
thing and another ; for Augustine says ( En- 
chir. xxxv) : Being in the form of God . . . 
He took the form of a servant . . . being both 
in one; but He was one of these as Word, and 
the other as man. Therefore Christ is two. 

Obj. 3. Further, Christ is not only man; 
for, if He were a mere man. He would not be 
God. Therefore He is something else than 
man, and thus in Christ there is one thing 
and another. Therefore Christ is two. 

Obj. 4. Further, Christ is something that 
the Father is, and something that the Father 
is not. Therefore Christ is one thing and an- 
other. Therefore Christ is two. 
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Obj. 5. Further, as in the mystery of the 
Trinity there are three Persons in one Nature, 
so in the mystery of the Incarnation there are 
two natures in one Person. But on account of 
the unity of the Nature, notwithstanding the 
distinction of Person, the Father and Son are 
one, according to John x. 30: / and the Father 
are one. Therefore, notwithstanding the unity 
of Person, Christ is two on account of the 
duality of nature. 

Obj. 6. Further, the Philosopher says 
(Phys. iii. text. 18) that one and two are 
predicated denominatively. Now Christ has 
a duality of nature. Therefore Christ is two. 

Obj. 7. Further, as accidental form makes 
a thing otherwise (alterum) so does substan- 
tial form make another thing (aliud) as Por- 
phyry says (Praedic.). Now in Christ there 
are two substantial natures, the human and 
the Divine. Therefore Christ is one thing and 
another. Therefore Christ is two. 

On the contrary, Boethius says (De Duab. 
Nat.): Whatever is, inasmuch as it is, is one. 
But we confess that Christ is. Therefore 
Christ is one. 

I answer that. Nature, considered in itself, 
as it is used in the abstract, cannot truly be 
predicated of the suppositum or person, ex- 
cept in God, in Whom what it is and whereby 
it is do not differ, as stated in the First Part 
(Q. 29, A. 4, ad 1). But in Christ, since there 
are two natures, viz. the Divine and the hu- 
man, one of them, viz. the Divine, may be 
predicated of Him both in the abstract and 
in the concrete, for we say that the Son of 
God, Who is signified by the word Christ, is 
the Divine Nature and is God. But the human 
nature cannot be predicated of Christ in the 
abstract, but only in the concrete, i.e. as it is 
signified by the suppositum. For we cannot 
truly say that Christ is human nature, because 
human nature is not naturally predicated of 
its suppositum. But we say that Christ is a 
man, even as Christ is God. Now God signi- 
fies one having the Godhead, and man signifies 
one having manhood. Yet one having manhood 
is differently signified by the word man and 
by the word Jesus or Peter. For this word 
man implies one having manhood indistinctly, 
even as the word God implies indistinctly one 
having the Godhead ; but the word Peter or 
Jesus implies one having manhood distinctly, 
i.e. with its determinate individual properties, 
as Son of God implies one having the God- 
head under a determinate personal property. 
Now the dual number is placed in Christ with 
regard to the natures. Hence, if both the na- 
tures were predicated in the abstract of Christ, 
it would follow that Christ is two. But be- 
cause the two natures are not predicated of 
Christ, except as they are signified in the sup- 


positum, it must be by reason of the supposi- 
tum that one or two be predicated of Christ. 

Now some placed two supposita in Christ, 
and one Person, which, in their opinion, would 
seem to be the suppositum completed with its 
final completion. Hence, since they placed two 
supposita in Christ, they said that God is two, 
in the neuter. But because they asserted one 
Person, they said that Christ is one, in the 
masculine, for the neuter gender signifies 
something unformed and imperfect, whereas 
the masculine signifies something formed and 
perfect. On the other hand, the Nestorians, 
who asserted two Persons in Christ, said that 
Christ is two not only in the neuter, but also 
in the masculine. But since we maintain one 
person and one suppositum in Christ, as is 
clear from Q. 2, AA. 2, 3, it follows that we say 
that Christ is one not merely in the masculine, 
but also in the neuter. 

Reply Obj. 1. This saying of Augustine is 
not to be taken as if both referred to the 
predicate, so as to mean that Christ is both: 
but it refers to the subject. And thus both 
does not stand for two supposita, but for two 
words signifying two natures in the concrete. 
For I can say that both, viz. God and Man, are 
God on account of God Who assumes; and 
both, viz. God and Man, are Man on account 
of the man assumed. 

Reply Obj. 2. When it is said that Christ 
is one thing and another, this saying is to be 
explained in this sense — having this nature 
and another. And it is in this way that Au- 
gustine explains it (Contra Felic. xi), where, 
after saying. In the mediator of God and man, 
the Son of God is one thing, and the Son of 
Man another, he adds ; I say another thing by 
reason of the difference of substance, and not 
another thing by reason of the unity of person. 
Hence Gregory Nazianzen says (Ep. ad Che- 
lid. ci) : If we must speak briefly, that of 
which the Saviour is, is one thing and another ; 
thus the invisible is not the same as the vis- 
ible; and what is without time is not the same 
as what is in time. Yet they are not one and 
another: far from it; for both these are one. 

Reply Obj. 3. This is false, Christ is only 
man; because it does not exclude another sup- 
positum, but another nature, since terms placed 
in the predicate are taken formally. But if 
anything is added whereby it is drawn to the 
suppositum, it would be a true proposition — 
for instance, Christ is only that which is man. 
Nevertheless, it would not follow that He is 
any other thing than man, because another 
thing, inasmuch as it refers to a diversity of 
substance, properly refers to the suppositum. 
even as all relative things bearing a personal 
relation. But it does follow; Therefore He 
has another nature. 
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Reply Ob}. 4. When it is said, Christ is 
something that the Father is; something sig- 
nifies the Divine Nature, which is predicated 
even in the abstract of the Father and Son. 
But when it is said ; Christ is something that 
is not the Father ; something signifies, not the 
human nature as it is in the abstract, but as 
it is in the concrete ; not, indeed, in a distinct, 
but in an indistinct suppositum, i.e. inasmuch 
as it underlies the nature and not the indi- 
viduating properties. Hence it does not follow 
that Christ is one thing and another, or that 
He is two, since the suppositum of the human 
nature in Christ, which is the Person of the 
Son of God, does not reckon numerically with 
the Divine Nature, which is predicated of the 
Father and Son. 

Reply Ob}. 5. In the mystery of the Divine 
Trinity the Divine Nature is predicated, even 
in the abstract of the three Persons; hence it 
may be said simply that the three Persons are 
one. But in the mystery of the Incarnation 
both natures are not predicated in the abstract 
of Christ ; hence it cannot be said simply that 
Christ is two. 

Reply Ob}. 6. Two signifies what has dual- 
ity, not in another, but in the same thing of 
which two is predicated. Now what is predi- 
cated is said of the suppositum, which is im- 
plied by the word Christ. Hence, although 
Christ has duality of nature, yet, because He 
has not duality of suppositum, it cannot be 
said that Christ is two. 

Reply Ob). 7. Otherwise implies diversity 
of accident. Hence diversity of accident suf- 
fices for anything to be called otherwise sim- 
ply. But another thing implies diversity of 
substance. Now not merely the nature, but 
also the suppositum is said to be a substance, 
as is said Metaph. v. text. 15. Hence diversity 
of nature does not suffice for anything to be 
called another thing simply, unless there is 
diversity of suppositum. But diversity of na- 
ture makes another thing relatively, i.e. in 
nature, if there is no diversity of suppositum. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether There h Only One Being in Christ? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that in Christ 
there is not merely one being, but two. For 
Damascene says (De Fide Orthod. iii. 13) 
that whatever follows the nature is doubled 
in Christ. But being follows the nature, for 
being is from the form. Hence in Christ there 
are two beings. 

Oh}. 2. Further, the being of the Son of 
God is the Divine Nature itself, and is eternal : 
whereas the being of the Man Christ is not 
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the Divine Nature, but is a temporal being. 
Therefore there is not only one being in Christ. 

Obj. 3. Further, in the Trinity, although 
there are three Persons, yet on account of the 
unity of nature there is only one being. But 
in Christ there are two natures, though there 
is one Person. Therefore in Christ there is 
not only one being. 

Obj. 4. Further, in Christ the soul gives 
some being to the body, since it is its form. 
But it does not give the Divine being, since 
this is uncreated. Therefore in Christ there 
is another being besides the Divine being ; and 
thus in Christ there is not only one being. 

On the contrary. Everything is said to be a 
being, inasmuch as it is one, for one and being 
are convertible. Therefore, if there were two 
beings in Christ, and not one only, Christ 
would be two, and not one. 

/ answer that, Because in Christ there are 
two natures and one hypostasis, it follows that 
things belonging to the nature in Christ must 
be two ; and that those belonging to the hy- 
postasis in Christ must be only one. Now 
being pertains both to the nature and to the 
hypostasis ; to the hypostasis as to that which 
has being — and to the nature as to that where- 
by it has being. For nature is taken after the 
manner of a form, which is said to be a being 
because something is by it; as by whiteness 
a thing is white, and by manhood a thing is 
man. Now it must be borne in mind that if 
there is a form or nature which does not per- 
tain to the personal being of the subsisting 
hypostasis, this being is not said to belong to 
the person simply, but relatively; as to be 
white is the being of Socrates, not as he is Soc- 
rates, but inasmuch as he is white. And there 
is no reason why this being should not be 
multiplied in one hypostasis or person ; for 
the being whereby Socrates is white is dis- 
tinct from the being whereby he is a musician. 
But the being which belongs to the very hy- 
postasis or person in itself cannot possibly be 
multiplied in one hypostasis or person, since 
it is impossible that there should not be one 
being for one thing. 

If, therefore, the human nature accrued to 
the Son of God, not hypostatically or person- 
allv. but accidentally, as some maintained, h 
would be necessary to assert two beings in 
Christ — one, inasmuch as He is God — the 
other, inasmuch as He is Man; even as in 
Socrates we place one being inasmuch as he 
is white and another inasmuch as he is a 
man, since being white does not pertain to 
the personal being of Socrates. But being pos- 
sessed of a head, being corporeal, being ani- 
mated, — all these pertain to the one person of 
Socrates, and hence there arises from these 
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only the one being of Socrates. And if it so 
happened that after the person of Socrates 
was constituted there accrued to him hands 
or feet or eyes, as happened to him who was 
born blind, no new being would be thereby 
added to Socrates, but only a relation to these, 
i.e. inasmuch as he would be said to be, not 
only with reference to what he had previously, 
but also with reference to what accrued to 
him afterwards. And thus, since the human 
nature is united to the Son of God, hypostati- 
cally or personally as was said above (Q. 2, 
AA. 5, 6), and not accidentally, it follows that 
by the human nature there accrued to Him 
no new personal being, but only a new rela- 
tion of the pre-existing personal being to the 
human nature, in such a way that the Per- 
son is said to subsist not merely in the Divine, 
but also in the human nature. 

Reply Obj. 1. Being is consequent upon 
nature, not as upon that which has being, but 
as upon that whereby a thing is; whereas it 
is consequent upon person or hypostasis, as 
upon that which has being. Hence it has unity 
from the unity of hypostasis, rather than dual- 
ity from the duality of the nature. 

Reply Obj. 2. The eternal being of the 


Son of God, which is the Divine Nature, be- 
comes the being of man, inasmuch as the hu- 
man nature is assumed by the Son of God to 
unity of Person. 

Reply Obj. 3. As was said in the First 
Part (Q. SO, A. 2, ad 3; Q. 75, A. 5, ad 4), 
since the Divine Person is the same as the 
Nature, there is no distinction in the Divine 
Persons between the being of the Person and 
the being of the Nature, and, consequently, 
the three Persons have only one being. But 
they would have a triple being if the being of 
the Person were distinct in them from the 
being of the Nature. 

Reply Obj. 4. In Christ the soul gives 
being to the body, inasmuch as it makes it 
actually animated, which is to give it the 
complement of its nature and species. But if 
we consider the body perfected by the soul, 
without the hypostasis having both — this 
whole, composed of soul and body, as signi- 
fied by the word humanity, does not signify 
what is, but whereby it is. Hence being be- 
longs to the subsisting person, inasmuch as it 
has a relation to such a nature, and of this 
relation the soul is the cause, inasmuch as it 
perfects human nature by informing the body. 


QUESTION 18 
Of Christ's Unity of Will 

(In Six Articles) 


We must now consider unity as regards the 
will ; and under this head there are six points 
of inquiry: (1) Whether the Divine will and 
the human are distinct in Christ? (2) Whether 
in Christ’s human nature the will of sensuality 
is distinct from the will of reason ? (3) Whether 
as regards the reason there were several wills 
in Christ? (4) Whether there was free-will 
in Christ? (5) Whether Christ’s human will 
was always conformed to the Divine will in 
the thing willed? (6) Whether there was any 
contrariety of wills in Christ? 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether There Are Two Wills in Christ? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that in Christ 
there are not two wills, one Divine, the other 
human. For the will is the first mover and 
first commander in whoever wills. But in 
Christ the first mover and commander was the 
Divine will, since in Christ evervthing human 
was moved by the Divine will. Hence it seems 
that in Christ there was only one will, viz. 
the Divine. 

Obj. 2. Further, an instrument is not moved 


by its own will but by the will of its mover. 
Now the human nature of Christ was the in- 
strument of His Godhead. Hence the human 
nature of Christ was not moved by its own 
will, but by the Divine will. 

Obj. 3. Further, that alone is multiplied 
in Christ which belongs to the nature. But 
the will does not seem to pertain to nature; 
for natural things are of necessity; whereas 
what is voluntary is not of necessity. There- 
fore there is but one will in Christ. 

Obj. 4. Further, Damascene says (De Fide 
Orthod. iii. 14) that to will in this or that way 
belongs not to our nature but to our intellect, 
i.e. our personal intellect. But every will is 
this or that will, since there is nothing in a 
genus which is not at the same time in some 
one of its species. Therefore all will belongs 
to the person. But in Christ there was and is 
but one person. Therefore in Christ there is 
only one will. 

On the contrary. Our Lord says (Luke 
xxii. 42): Father, if Thou wilt, remove thii 
chalice from Ale But yet not My will but 
Thine be done And Ambrose, quoting this to 
the Emperor Gratian (De Fide ii. 7) says: 
As He assumed my will, He assumed my sor- 
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row; and on Luke (loc. cit.) he says: His will, 
He refers to the Man — the Father's, to the 
Godhead. For the will of man is temfioral, 
and the will of the Godhead eternal. 

1 answer that, Some placed only one will in 
Christ ; but they seem to have had different 
motives for holding this. For Apollinaris did 
not hold an intellectual soul in Christ, but 
maintained that the Word was in place of 
the soul, or even in place of the intellect. 
Hence since the will is in the reason, as the 
Philosopher says (De .inima iii. 9), it fol- 
lowed that in Christ there was no human will ; 
and thus there was only one will in Him. So, 
too, Eutyches and all who held one composite 
nature in Christ were forced to place one will 
in Him. Nestorius, too, who maintained that 
the union of God and man was one of affection 
and will, held only one will in Christ. But 
later on, IMacarius, Patriarch of Antioch. Cy- 
rus of Alexandria, and Sergius of Constanti- 
nople and some of their followers, held that 
there is one will in Christ, although they held 
that in Christ there are two natures united in 
a hypostasis ; because they believed that 
Christ’s human nature never moved with its 
own motion, but only inasmuch as it was 
moved by the Godhead, as is plain from the 
synodical letter of Pope Agatho.* 

And hence in the sixth Council held at Con- 
stantinople t it was decreed that it must be 
said that there are two wills in Christ, in the 
following passage: In accordance with what 
the Prophets of old taught us concerning 
Christ, and as He taught us Himself, and the 
Symbol of the Holy Fathers has handed down 
to us, we confess two natural wills in Him 
and two natural operations. And this much it 
was necessary to say. For it is manifest that 
the Son of God assumed a perfect human na- 
ture, as was shown above (Q. 5; Q. 9, A. 1). 
Now the will pertains to the perfection of 
human nature, being one of its natural powers, 
even as the intellect, as was stated in the 
First Part (QQ. 79, 80). Hence we must say 
that the Son of God assumed a human will, 
together with human nature. Now by the 
assumption of human nature the Son of God 
suffered no diminution of what pertains to His 
Divine Nature, to which it belongs to have a 
will, as was said in the First Part (Q. 19, 
A. 1). Hence it must be said that there are 
two wills in Christ, i.e. one human, the other 
Divine. 

Reply Obj. 1. Whatever was in the human 
nature of Christ was moved at the bidding 
of the Divine will ; yet it does not follow that 
in Christ there was no movement of the will 
proper to human nature, for the good wills of 
other saints are moved by God’s will. Who 
* Third Council of Constantinople, Act. 4. t Act. 


worketh in them both to will and to acconi- 
plish, as is written Phil. ii. 13. For although 
the will cannot be inwardly moved by any 
creature, yet it can be moved inwardly by 
God, as was .said in the First Part (Q. 105, 
A. 4). And thus, too, Christ by His human 
will followed the Divine will according to 
Ps. xxxix. 9; That I should do Thy will, 0 my 
God, I have desired it. Hence Augustine says 
(Contra Maxim, ii. 20) : TT7;erc the Son says 
to the Father, “Xot what I will, but what 
Thou wiliest,” what do you gain by adding 
your own words and saying “He shows that 
His will was truly subject to His Father f’ as 
if we denied that man’s will ought to be sub- 
ject to God’s will? 

Reply Obj. 2. It is proper to an instrument 
to be moved by the principal agent, yet di- 
versely, according to the property of its na- 
ture. For an inanimate instrument, as an axe 
or a saw', is moved by the craftsman wuth only 
a corporeal movement; but an instrument ani- 
mated by a sensitive soul is moved by the 
sensitive appetite, as a horse by its rider ; and 
an instrument animated with a rational soul 
is moved by its will, as by the command of his 
lord the servant is moved to act, the servant 
being like an animate instrument, as the Phi- 
losopher says (Polit. i. 2, 4; Ethic, viii, 11). 
And hence it was in this manner that the 
human nature of Christ was the instrument of 
the Godhead, and was moved by its owm will. 

Reply Obj. 3. The power of the will is 
natural, and necessarily follows upon the na- 
ture; but the movement or act of this power 
— which is also called will— is sometimes nat- 
ural and necessary, e.g. with respect to beati- 
tude ; and sometimes springs from free-w'ill 
and is neither necessary nor natural, as is 
plain from what has been stated in the Sec- 
ond Part (I-II, Q. 10, AA. 1, 2).% And yet 
even reason itself, which is the principle of 
this movement, is natural. Hence besides the 
Divine will it is necessary to place in Christ 
a human will, not merely as a natural power, 
or a natural movement, but even as a rational 
movement. 

Reply Obj. 4. ^^d:en we say to will in a 
certain way, we signify a determinate mode 
of willing. Now a determinate mode regards 
the thing of which it is the mode. Hence since 
the will pertains to the nature, to will in a 
certain way belongs to the nature, not indeed 
considered absolutely, but as it is in the hy- 
postasis. Hence the human will of Christ had 
a determinate mode from the fact of being in 
a Divine hypostasis, i.e. it was always moved 
in accordance with the bidding of the Divine 
will. 

18. t Q. I, Q. 82, A. 2. 
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SECOND ARTICLE Reply Ob'], 2. The sensuality is signified 


Whether in Christ There Was a Will of Sensuality 
Besides the Will of Reason? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article:— 

Objection 1. It would seem that in Christ 
there was no will of sensuality besides the will 
of reason. For the Philosopher says (De 
Anima iii. text. 42) that the will is in the rea- 
son, and in the sensitive appetite are the iras- 
cible and concupiscible parts. Now sensuality 
signifies the sensitive appetite. Hence in Christ 
there was no will of sensuality. 

Obj. 2. Further, according to Augustine 
(De Trin. xii. 12, 13) the sensuality is signi- 
fied by the serpent. But there was nothing 
serpent-like in Christ : for He had the likeness 
of a venomous animal without the venom, as 
Augustine says (De Pecc. Merit, et Remiss. 

i. 32). Hence in Christ there was no will of 
sensuality, 

Obj. 3. Further, will is consequent upon 
nature, as was said (A. 1). But in Christ 
there was only one nature besides the Divine. 
Hence in Christ there was only one human 
will. 

On the contrary, Ambrose says ( De Fide 

ii. 7) : Mine is the will which He calls His 
own; because as Man He assumed my sorrow. 
From this we are given to understand that sor- 
row pertains to the human will of Christ. Now 
sorrow pertains to the sensuality, as was said 
in the Second Part (I-H, Q. 23, A. 1 ; Q. 25, 
A. 1). Therefore, seemingly, in Christ there 
is a will of sensuality besides the will of rea- 
son. 

I answer that, As was said (Q. 9. A. 1), the 
Son of God assumed human nature together 
with everything pertaining to the perfection 
of human nature. Now in human nature is 
included animal nature, as the genus in its 
species. Hence the Son of God must have 
assumed together with the human nature what- 
ever belongs to animal nature ; one of which 
things is the sensitive appetite, which is called 
the sensuality. Consequently it must be al- 
lowed that in Christ there was a sensual appe- 
tite, or sensuality. But it must be borne in 
mind that sensuality or the sensual appetite, 
inasmuch as it naturally obeys reason, is said 
to be rational by participation, as is clear from 
the Philosopher (Ethic, i. 13). And because 
the will is in the reason, as stated above, it 
may equally be said that the sensuality is a 
will by participation. 

Reply Obj. 1. This argument is based on 
the will, essentially so called, which is only 
in the intellectual part ; but the will by par- 
ticipation can be in the sensitive part, inas- 
much as it obeys reason. 

*■ Hugh of S, Victor, De Quat. Volunt. Christ. 


by the serpent — not as regards the nature of 
the sensuality, which Christ assumed, but as 
regards the corruption of the fames, which 
was not in Christ. 

Reply Obj. 3. Where there is one thing on 
account of another, there seems to be only 
one (Aristot., Topic, iii) ; thus a surface which 
is visible by color is one visible thing with the 
color. So, too, because the sensuality is called 
the will, only because it partakes of the ra- 
tional will, there is said to be but one human 
will in Christ, even as there is but one human 
nature. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether in Christ There Were Two Wills 
As Regards the Reason? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that in Christ 
there were two wills as regards the reason. For 
Damascene says (De Fide Orthod. ii. 22) that 
there is a double will in man, viz. the natural 
will w'hich is called OeA-iicng, and the rational 
will which is called PouJiiiciLS. Now Christ in 
His human nature had whatever belongs to 
the perfection of human nature. Hence both 
the foregoing wills were in Christ. 

Obj. 2. Further, the appetitive power is 
diversified in man by the difference of the 
apprehensive power, and hence according to 
the difference of sense and intellect is the 
difference of sensitive and intellective appetite 
in man. But in the same way as regards man’s^ 
apprehension, we hold the difference of reason 
and intellect; both of which were in Christ. 
Therefore there was a double will in Him, one 
intellectual and the other rational. 

Obj. 3, Further, some* ascribe to Christ 
a will of piety, which can only be on the part 
of reason. Therefore in Christ on the part of 
reason there are several wills. 

On the contrary, In every order there is 
one first mover. But the will is the first mover 
in the genus of human acts. Therefore in one 
man there is only one will, properly speaking, 
which is the will of reason. But Christ is one 
man. Therefore in Christ there is only one 
human will. 

/ answer that, As stated above (A. 1, ad 3), 
the will is sometimes taken for the power, 
and sometimes for the act. Hence if the will 
is taken for the act, it is necessary to place 
two wills, i.e. two species of acts of the will 
in Christ on the part of the reason. For the 
will, as was said in the Second Part (I-II, 
Q. 8, A A. 2, 3), regards both the end and the 
means ; and is affected differently towards 
both. For towards the end it is borne simply 
and absolutely, as towards what is good in 
itself; but towards the means it is borne under 
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•1 certain relation, as the goodness of the means 
depends on something else. Hence the act of 
the will, inasmuch as it is drawn to anything 
desired of itself, as health, which act is called 
by Damascene 'dy.riai; — i.e. simple will, and 
by the masters loill as nature, is different from 
the act of the will as it is drawn to anything 
that is desired only in order to something else, 
as to take medicine; and this act of the w'ill 
Damascene calls (loubiai 5 — i.e. counseling will, 
and the masters, will as reason. But this di- 
versity of acts does not diversify the power, 
since both acts regard the one common ratio 
of the object, which is goodness. Hence we 
must say that if we are speaking of the pow'er 
of the will, in Christ there is but one human 
will, essentially so called and not by partici- 
pation ; but if w'e are speaking of the will as 
an act, we thus distinguish in Christ a will 
as nature, which is called dsAiiai;, and a will 
as reason, which is called (louiajai;. 

Reply Obj. 1. These two wills do not di- 
versify the power but only the act, as we have 
said. 

Reply Obj. 2. The intellect and the reason 
are not distinct powders, as was said in the 
First Part (Q. 79, A. 8). 

Reply Obj. 3. The ivill oj piety would not 
seem to be distinct from the will considered as 
nature, inasmuch as it shrinks from another’s 
evil, absolutely considered. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether There Wes Free-Will in Christ? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that in Christ 
there w^as no free-will. For Damascene says 
(De Fide Orthod. iii. 14) that yvojui), i.e. opin- 
ion, thinking or cogitation, and irpoaioeoi;, 
i.e. choice, cannot possibly be attributed to 
Our Lord, if we wish to speak with propriety. 
But in the things of faith especially we must 
speak with propriety. Therefore there was no 
choice in Christ and consequently no free-will, 
of which choice is the act. 

Obj. 2. Further, the Philosopher says 
(Ethic, iii. 2) that choice is a desire of some- 
thing after taking counsel. Now counsel does 
not appear to be in Christ, because we do not 
take counsel concerning such things as we are 
certain of. But Christ was certain of every- 
thing. Hence there was no counsel and con- 
sequently no free-will in Christ. 

Obj. 3. Further, free-will is indifferent. 
But Christ’s will was determined to good, 
since He could not sin ; as .stated above (Q. IS, 
AA. 1, 2). Hence there was no free-will in 
Christ. 

On the contrary. It is written (Isa. vii. 
15) : He shall eat butter and honey, that He 


may know to refuse the evil and to choose the 
good, which is an act of the free-will. There- 
fore there was free-will in Christ. 

I answer that. As was said above (A. 3), 
there was a twofold act of the will in Christ; 
one whereby He was drawn to anything willed 
in itself, which implies the nature of an end; 
the other w^hereby His will w'as drawn to any- 
thing willed on account of its being ordained 
to another — which pertains to the nature of 
means. Now, as the Philosopher says (Ethic. 
iii. 2) choice differs from will in this, that 
will of itself regards the end, while choice 
regards the means. And thus simple will is 
the same as the will as nature; but choice is 
the same as the will as reason, and is the 
proper act of free-will, as was said in the First 
Part (Q. 83, A. 3). Hence, since will as reason 
is placed in Christ, we must also place choice, 
and consequently free-will, whose act is choice, 
as was said in the First Part (ibid.; cf. I-II, 
Q. 13, A. 1). 

Reply Obj. 1. Damascene excludes choice 
from Christ, in so far as he considers that 
doubt is Implied in the word choice. Never- 
theless doubt is not necessary to choice, since 
it belongs even to God Himself to choose, ac- 
cording to Eph. \. A \ He chose us in Him be- 
fore the foundation of the world, although in 
God there is no doubt. Yet doubt is accidental 
to choice when it is in an ignorant nature. 
We may also say the same of whatever else is 
mentioned in the passage quoted. 

Reply Obj. 2. Choice presupposes counsel; 
yet it follows counsel only as determined by 
judgment. For what we judge to be done, we 
choose, after the inquiry of counsel, as is 
stated (Ethic, iii. 2, 3). Hence if anything is 
judged necessary to be done, without any 
preceding doubt or inquiry, this suffices for 
choice. Therefore it is plain that doubt or 
inquiry belong to choice not essentially, but 
only when it is in an ignorant nature. 

Reply Obj. 3. The will of Christ, though 
determined to good, is not determined to this 
or that good. Hence it pertains to Christ, 
even as to the blessed, to choose with a free- 
will confirmed in good. 

FIFTH ARTICLE 

Whether the Human Will of Christ Was Altogether 
Conformed to the Divine Will in the Thing Willed? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the human 
will in Christ did not will anything except 
what God willed. For it is written IPs. x.xxix 
9) in the person of Christ: That I should do 
Thy will: O my God, I have desired it. Now 
he who desires to do another’s will, wills what 
the other will= Hence it seems (hat Christ’s 
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human will willed nothing but what was willed as God, which appears from what He says 
by His Divine will. (Matt. xxvi. 39) : Not as I will, but as Thou 

Ob}. 2. Further, Christ’s soul had most wilt. For He willed in His reason that the 
perfect charity, which, indeed, surpasses the Divine will should be fulfilled although He 
comprehension of all our knowledge, accord- said that He willed something else by another 
ing to Eph. iii. 19, the chanty of Christ, which will. 

surpasseth all knowledge. Now charity makes Reply Ob). 1. By His rational will Christ 
men will what God wills; hence the Philoso- willed the Divine will to be fulfilled; but not 
pher says (Ethic, ix. 4) that one mark of by His will of sensuality, the movement of 
friendship is to will and choose the same, which does not extend to the will of God— - 
Therefore the human will in Christ willed nor by His will considered as nature which 
nothing else than was willed by His Divine regards things absolutely considered and not 
will. in relation to the Divine will. 

Obj. 3. Further, Christ was a true com- Reply Ob). 2. The conformity of the human 
prehensor. But the Saints who are compre- will to the Divine regards the will of reason; 
hensors in heaven will only what God wills, according to which the wills even of friends 
otherwise they would not be happy, because agree, inasmuch as reason considers some- 
they would not obtain whatever they will, for thing willed in its relation to the will of a 
blessed is he who has what he wills, and loills friend. 

nothing amiss, as Augustine says (De Trin. Reply Ob). 3. Christ was at once compre- 
xiii. S). Hence in His human will Christ wills hensor and wayfarer, inasmuch as He was 
nothing else than does the Divine will. enjoying God in His mind and had a passible 

On the contrary, Augustine says (Contra body. Hence things repugnant to His natural 
Maxim, ii. 20) : When Christ says “Not what will and to His sensitive appetite could happen 
/ will, but what Thou wilt” He shows Himself to Him in His passible flesh. 
to have willed something else than did His 

Father ; and this could only have been by His SIXTH ARTICLE 

human heart since He did not transfigure our There Wos Controriety of Wills in Christ? 

weakness into His Divine but into His human 

will. proceed thus to the Sixth Article : — 

I answer that. As was said (AA. 2, 3), in Objection 1. It would seem that there was 
Christ according to His human nature there contrariety of wills in Christ. For contrariety 
is a twofold will, viz. the will of sensuality, of wills regards contrariety of objects, a4 
which is called will by participation, and the contrariety of movements springs from conr 
rational will, whether considered after the trariety of termini, as is plain from the Phi- 
manner of nature, or after the manner of rea- losopher (Phys. v. text. 49, seq.). Now Christ 
son. Now it was said above (Q. 13, A. 3, ad 1; in His different wills wished contrary things. 
Q. 14, A. I, ad 2) that by a certain dispensa- For in His Divine will He wished for deaSi, 
tion the Son of God before His Passion al- from which He shrank in His human will, 
lowed His flesh to do and suffer what belonged hence Athanasius says:* When Christ says 
to it. And in like manner He allowed all the “Father, if it be possible, let this chalice pass 
powers of His soul to do what belonged to from Me; yet not My will, but Thine be done,” 
them. Now it is clear that the will of sensu- and again, “The spirit indeed is willing, but 
ality naturally shrinks from sensible pains the flesh weak,” He denotes two wills — the 
and bodily hurt. In like manner, the will as human, which through the weakness of the 
nature turns from what is against nature and flesh shrank from the passion — and His Di- 
what is evil in itself, as death and the like; vine will eager for the passion. Hence there 
yet the will as reason may at time choose these was contrariety of wills in Christ, 
things in relation to an end. as in a mere man Obj. 2. Further, it is written (Gal. v. 17) 
the sensuality and the will absolutely con- that the flesh lusteth against the spirit, and 
sidered shrink from burning, which, neverthe- the spirit against the flesh. Now when the 
less, the will as reason may choose for the spirit desires one thing, and the flesh another, 
sake of health. Now it was the will of God there is contrariety of wills. But this was in 
that Christ should undergo pain, suffering, and Christ; for by the will of charity which the 
death, not that these of themselves were willed Holy Spirit was causing in His mind. He 
by God, but for the sake of man’s salvation, willed the passion, according to Isa. liii. 7 ; 
Hence it is plain that in His will of sensuality He was offered because it was His own will, 
and in His rational will considered as nature, yet in His flesh He shrank from the passion. 
Christ could will what God did not ; but in Therefore there was contrariety of wills in 
His will as reason He alwa\-s willed the same Him. 

* Dc fncartiat. ct Coni Ariai^ns, wiirlon atjainst Anollinarius. 
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Obj. 3. Further, it is written (Luke xxii. 
43) that being in an agony, He frayed the 
longer. Now agony seems to imply a certain 
struggle* in a soul drawn to contrary things. 
Hence it seems that there was contrariety of 
will in Christ. 

On the contrary, In the decisions of the 
Sixth Council t it is said: We confess two 
natural wills, noi in opposition, as evil-minded 
heretics assert, hut following His human will, 
and neither loithstanding nor striving against, 
but rather being subject to. His Divine and 
omnipotent will. 

I answer that. Contrariety can exist only 
where there is opposition in the same and as 
regards the same. For if the diversity exists 
as regards diverse things, and in diverse sub- 
jects, this would not suffice for the nature of 
contrariety, nor even for the nature of contra- 
diction, e.g. if a man were well formed or 
healthy as regards his hand, but not as regards 
his foot. Hence for there to be contrariety of 
wills in anyone it is necessary, first, that the 
diversity of wills should regard the same. For 
if the will of one regards the doing of some- 
thing with reference to some universal reason, 
and the will of another regards the not doing 
the same with reference to some particular 
reason, there is not complete contrariety of 
will, e.g. when a judge wishes a brigand to be 
hanged for the good of the commonwealth, 
and one of the latter’s kindred wishes him not 
to be hanged on account of a private love, 
there is no contrariety of wills ; unless, indeed, 
the desire of the private good went so far as 
to wish to hinder the public good for the pri- 
vate good — in that case the opposition of wills 
would regard the same. 

Secondly, for contrariety of wills it is neces- 
sary that it should be in the same will. For 
if a man wishes one thing with his rational 
appetite, and wishes another thing with his 
sensitive appetite, there is no contrariety, un- 
less the sensitive appetite so far prevailed as 
to change or at least keep back the rational 
appetite ; for in this case something of the 
contrary movement of the sensitive appetite 
would reach the rational will. 

And hence it must be said that although the 
natural and the sensitive will in Christ wished 


what the Divine will did not wish, yet there 
was no contrariety of wills in Him. First, 
because neither the natural will nor the will 
of sensuality rejected the reason for which the 
Divine will and the will of the human reason 
in Christ wished the passion. For the absolute 
will of Christ wished the salvation of the 
human race, although it did not pertain to it 
to will this for the sake of something further ; 
but the movement of sensuality could nowise 
extend so far. Secondly, because neither the 
Divine will nor the will of reason in Christ 
was impeded or retarded by the natural will 
or the appetite of sensuality. So, too, on the 
other hand, neither the Divine will nor the will 
of reason in Christ shrank from or retarded 
the movement of the natural human will and 
the movement of the sensuality in Christ. For 
it pleased Christ, in His Divine will, and in 
His will of reason, that His natural will and 
will of sensuality should be moved according 
to the order of their nature. Hence it is clear 
that in Christ there was no opposition or 
contrariety of wills. 

Reply Obj. 1. The fact of any will in Christ 
willing something else than did the Divine 
will, proceeded from the Divine will, by whose 
permission the human nature in Clhrist was 
moved by its proper movements, as Dama- 
scene says (De Fide Orthod. ii. IS, 18, 19). 

Reply Obj. 2. In us the desires of the spirit 
are impeded or retarded by the desires of the 
flesh: this did not occur in Christ. Hence in 
Christ there was no contrariety of flesh and 
spirit, as in us. 

Reply Obj. 3. The agony in Christ was not 
in the rational soul, in as far as it implies a 
struggle in the will arising from a diversity 
of motives, as when anyone, on his reason 
considering one, wishes one thing, and on its 
considering another, wishes the contrary. For 
this springs from the weakness of the reason, 
which is unable to iudge which is the best 
simply. Now this did not occur in Christ, 
since by His reason He judged it best that 
the Divine will regarding the salvation of the 
human race should be fulfilled by His passion. 
Nevertheless, there was an agony in Christ 
as regards the sensitive part, inasmuch as it 
implied a dread of coming trial, as Damascene 
sa^ (De Fide Orthod. ii. 15; iii. 18, 23). 


♦Greek, dyuryto. 


f Third Council of Constantinople, Act. 18. 
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QUESTION 19 

Of the Unity of Christ s Operation 

(In Four Articles) 


We must now consider the unity of Christ’s 
operation ; and under this head there are four 
points of inquiry; (1) Whether in Christ 
there was one or several operations of the 
Godhead and Manhood? (2) Whether in 
Christ there were several operations of the 
human nature? (3) Whether Christ by His 
human operation merited anything for Him- 
self? (4) Whether He merited anything for 
us by it? 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether in Christ There Is Only One Operotion of 
the Godhead and Manhood? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that in Christ 
there is but one operation of the Godhead and 
the Manhood. For Dionysius says (Div. Nom. 
ii) : The most loving operation of God is made 
manifest to us by the super substantial Word 
having taken flesh integrally and truly, and 
having operated and suflered whatsoever befits 
His human and Divine operation. But he here 
mentions only one human and Divine opera- 
tion, which is written in Greek 'dgavhoty.fi, i.e. 
God-manlike. Hence it seems that there is but 
one composite operation in Christ. 

Obj. 2. Further, there is but one operation 
of the principal and instrumental agent. Now 
the human nature in Christ was the instru- 
ment of the Divine, as was said above (Q. 7, 
A. I, ad 3; Q. 8, A. 1, ad 1 ; Q. 18, A. 1, ad 2), 
Hence the operations of the Divine and human 
natures in Christ are the same. 

Obj. 3. Further, since in Christ there are 
two natures in one hypostasis or person, what- 
ever pertains to the hypostasis or person is 
one and the same. But operation pertains to 
the hypostasis or person, for it is only a sub- 
sisting suppositum that operates ; hence, ac- 
cording to the Philosopher (Metaph. i. 1), acts 
belong to singulars. Hence in Christ there is 
only one operation of the Godhead and the 
Manhood. 

Obj. 4. Further, as being belongs to a sub- 
sisting hypostasis, so also does operation. But 
on account of the unity of hypostasis there is 
only one operation of the Godhead and the 
(Q. 17, A. 2). Hence, on account of the same 
unity, there is one operation in Christ. 

Obj. 4. Further, as being belongs to a sub- 
operated there is one operation. But the same 
thing was operated by the Godhead and the 
Manhood, as the healing of the lepers or the 

♦ Third Council of Constantinople, Act. 10. 


raising of the dead. Hence it seems that in 
Christ there is but one operation of the God- 
head and the Manhood. 

On the contrary, Ambrose says (De Fide 
ii. 8) ; How can the same operation spring 
from different powers? Cannot the lesser op- 
erate as the greater? And can there be one 
operation where there are different substances? 

I answer that, As was said above (Q. 18, 
A. 1), the aforesaid heretics who placed one 
will in Christ placed one operation in Christ. 
Now in order better to understand their er- 
roneous opinion, we must bear in mind that 
wherever there are several mutually ordained 
agents, the inferior is moved by the superior, 
as in man the body is moved by the soul and 
the lower powers by the reason. And thus the 
actions and movements of the inferior prin- 
ciple are things operated rather than opera- 
tions. Now what pertains to the highest prin- 
ciple is properly the operation; thus we say 
of man that to walk, which belongs to the feet, 
and to touch, which belongs to the hand, are 
things operated by the man — one of which is 
operated by the soul through the feet, the 
other through the hands. And because it is 
the same soul that operates in both cases, 
there is only one indifferent operation, on the 
part of the thing operating, which is the first 
moving principle; but difference is found on 
the part of what is operated. Now, as in a 
mere man the body is moved by the soul, and 
the sensitive by the rational appetite, so in 
the Lord Jesus Christ the human nature is 
moved and ruled by the Divine. Hence they 
said that there is one indifferent operation on 
the part of the Godhead operating, but divers 
things operated, inasmuch as the Godhead of 
Christ did one thing by Itself, as to uphold all 
things by the word of His power — and another 
thing by His human nature, as to walk in 
body. Hence the Sixth Council* quotes the 
words of Severus the heretic, who said: What 
things were done and wrought by the one 
Christ, differ greatly; for some are becoming 
to God, and some are human, as to walk bodily 
on the earth is indeed human, but to give hale 
steps to sickly limbs, wholly unable to walk on 
the ground, is becoming to God. Yet One, i.e. 
the Incarnate Word, wrought one and the 
other — neither was this from one nature, and 
that from another; nor can we justly affirm 
that because there are distinct things operated 
there are therefore two operating natures and 
forms. 
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But herein they were deceived, for what is 
moved by another has a twofold action — one 
which it has from its own form — the other, 
which it has inasmuch as it is moved by an- 
other; thus the operation of an axe of itself 
is to cleave ; but inasmuch as it is moved 
by the craftsman, its operation is to make 
benches. Hence the operation which belongs 
to a thing b}- its form is proper to it, nor does 
it belong to the mover, except in so far as he 
makes use of this kind of thing for his work: 
thus to heat is the proper operation of fire, 
but not of a smith, except in so far as he 
makes use of fire for heating iron. But the 
operation which belongs to tlie thing, as moved 
by another, is not distinct from the operation 
of the mover ; thus to make a bench is not 
the work of the axe independently of the 
workman. Hence, wheresoever the mover and 
the moved have different forms or operative 
faculties, there must the operation of the 
mover and the proper operation of the moved 
be distinct ; although the moved shares in the 
operation of the mover, and the mover makes 
use of the operation of the moved, and, con- 
sequently, each acts in communion with the 
other. 

Therefore in Christ the human nature has 
its proper form and power whereby it acts; 
and so has the Divine. Hence the human na- 
ture has its proper operation distinct from the 
Divine, and conversely. Nevertheless, the 
Divine Nature makes use of the operation of 
the human nature, as of the operation of its 
instrument; and in the same way the human 
nature shares in the operation of the Divine 
Nature, as an instrument shares in the opera- 
tion of the principal agent. And this is what 
Pope Leo says (Ep. ad Flavian, xxviii) : Both 
forms (i.e. both the Divine and the human 
nature in Christ) do what is proper to each 
in union with the other, i.e. the Word operates 
what belongs to the Word, and the flesh car- 
ries out what belongs to flesh. 

But if there were only one operation of the 
Godhead and manhood in Christ, it would be 
necessary to say either that the human nature 
had not its proper form and power (for this 
could not possibly be said of the Divine), 
whence it would follow that in Christ there 
was only the Divine operation ; or it would 
be necessary to say that from the Divine and 
human power there was made up one power. 
Now both of these are impossible. For by the 
first the human nature in Christ is supposed 
to be imperfect; and by the second a con- 
fusion of the natures is supposed. Hence it is 
with reason that the Sixth Council (Act. 18) 
condemned this opinion, and decreed as fol- 
lows: We confess two natural, indivisible, un- 
convertible, unconfused, and inseparable op- 
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erations in the same Lord Jesus Christ our 
true God; i.e. the Divine operation and the 
human operation. 

Reply Obj. 1. Dionysius places in Christ 
a theandric, i.e. a God-manlike or Divino- 
human, operation not by any confusion of the 
operations or powers of both natures, but 
inasmuch as His Divine operation employs the 
human, and His human operation shares in 
the power of the Divine. Hence, as he says in 
a certain epLstle (Ad Caium, iv), what is of 
man He works beyond man; and this is shown 
by the Virgin conceiving super naturally and 
by the unstable waters bearing up the weight 
of bodily feet. Now it is clear that to be be- 
gotten belongs to human nature, and likewise 
to walk; yet both were in Christ supernat- 
urally. So, too. He wrought Divine things 
humanly, as when He healed the leper with 
a touch. Hence in the same epistle he adds: 
He performed Divine works not as God does, 
and human works not as man does, but, God 
having been made man, by a new operation 
of God and man. 

Now, that he understood two operations in 
Christ, one of the Divine and the other of the 
human nature, is clear from what he says, 
Div.Nom. ii: Whatever pertains to His human 
operation the Father and the Holy Ghost no- 
wise share in, except, as one might say, by 
their most gracious and mercifid will, i.e. inas- 
much as the Father and the Holy Ghost in 
their mercy wished Christ to do and to suffer 
human things. And he adds: He is truly the 
unchangeable God, and God's Word by the 
sublime and unspeakable operation of God, 
which, being made man for us, He wrought. 
Hence it is clear that the human operation, 
in which the Father and the Holy Ghost do 
not share, except by Their merciful consent, is 
distinct from His operation, as the Word of 
God, wherein the Father and the Holy Ghost 
share. 

Reply Obj. 2. The instrument is said to 
act through being moved by the principal 
agent; and yet, besides this, it can have its 
proper operation through its own form, as 
stated above of fire. And hence the action of 
the instrument as instrument is not distinct 
from the action of the principal agent ; yet it 
may have another operation, inasmuch as it 
is a thing. Hence the operation of Christ’s 
human nature, as the instrument of the God- 
head, is not distinct from the operation of 
the Godhead : for the salvation wherewith the 
manhood of Christ saves us and that where- 
with His Godhead saves us are not distinct; 
nevertheless, the human nature in Christ, in- 
asmuch as it is a certain nature, has a proper 
operation distinct from the Divine, as stated 
above. 
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Reply Obj. 3.' To operate belongs to a sub- 
sisting hypostasis ; in accordance, however, 
with the form and nature from which the 
operation receives its species. Hence from the 
diversity of forms or natures spring the divers 
species of operations, but from the unity of 
hypostasis springs the numerical unity as 
regards the operation of the species : thus 
fire has two operations specifically different, 
namely, to illuminate and to heat, from the 
difference of light and heat, and yet the illu- 
mination of the fire that illuminates at one 
and the same time is numerically one. So, 
likewise, in Christ there are necessarily two 
specifically different operations by reason of 
His two natures; nevertheless, each of the 
operations at one and the same time is nu- 
merically one, as one walking and one healing. 

Reply Obj. 4. Being and operation belong 
to the person by reason of the nature ; yet in 
a different manner. For being belongs to the 
very constitution of the person, and in this 
respect it has the nature of a term ; conse- 
quently, unity of person requires unity of the 
complete and personal being. But operation 
is an effect of the person by reason of a form 
or nature. Hence plurality of operations is 
not incompatible with personal unity. 

Reply Obj. S. The proper work of the 
Divine operation is different from the proper 
work of the human operation. Thus to heal 
a leper is a proper work of the Divine opera- 
tion, but to touch him is the proper work of 
the human operation. Now both these opera- 
tions concur in one work, inasmuch as one 
nature acts in union with the other. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether in Christ There Are Several 
Human Operations? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that in Christ 
there are several human operations. For Christ 
as man communicates with plants by His 
nutritive soul, with the brutes by His sensitive 
soul, and with the angels by His intellective 
soul, even as other men do. Now the opera- 
tions of a plant as plant and of an animal as 
animal are different. Therefore Christ as man 
has several operations. 

Obj. 2. Further, powers and habits are 
distinguished by their acts. Now in Christ’s 
soul there were divers powers and habits; 
therefore also divers operations. 

Obj. 3. Further, instruments ought to be 
proportioned to their operations. Now the 
human body has divers members of different 
form, and consequently fitted to divers opera- 
tions. Therefore in Christ there are divers 
operations in the human nature. 


On the contrary, As Damascene says ( De 
Fide Orthod. iii. 15), operation is consequent 
upon the nature. But in Christ there is only 
one human nature. Therefore in Christ there 
is only one human operation. 

I answer that, Since it is by his reason that 
man is what he is ; that operation is called 
human simply, which proceeds from the rea- 
son through the will, which is the rational 
appetite. Now if there is any operation in 
man which does not proceed from the reason 
and the will, it is not simply a human opera- 
tion, but belongs to man by reason of some 
part of human nature; — sometimes by reason 
of the nature of elementary bodies, as to be 
borne downwards : — sometimes by reason of 
the force of the vegetative soul, as to be nour- 
ished, and to grow; — sometimes by reason of 
the sensitive part, as to see and hear, to imag- 
ine and remember, to desire and to be angry. 
Now between these operations there is a dif- 
ference. For the operations of the sensitive 
soul are to some extent obedient to reason, 
and consequently they are somewhat rational 
and human inasmuch as they obey reason, as 
is clear from the Philosopher (Ethic, i. 13). 
But the operations that spring from the vege- 
tative soul, or from the nature of elemental 
bodies, are not subject to reason; consequently 
they are nowise rational; nor simply human, 
but only as regards a part of human nature. 
Now it was said (A. 1) that when a subordi- 
nate agent acts by its own form, the opera- 
tions of the inferior and of the superior agent 
are distinct ; but when the inferior agent acts 
only as moved by the superior agent, then the 
operation of the superior and the inferior 
agent is one. 

And hence in every mere man the operations 
of the elemental body and of the vegetative 
soul are distinct from the will’s operation, 
which is properly human ; so likewise the 
operations of the sensitive soul inasmuch as it 
is not moved by reason ; but inasmuch as it is 
moved by reason, the operations of the sensi- 
tive and the rational part are the same. Now 
there is but one operation of the rational part 
if we consider the principle of the operation, 
which is the reason and the will ; but the op- 
erations are many if we consider their relation- 
ship to various objects. And there were some 
who called this a diversity of things operated 
rather than of operations, judging the unity of 
the Operation solely from the operative prin- 
ciple. And it is in this respect that we are 
now considering the unity and plurality of 
operations in Christ. 

Hence in every mere m_an there is but on^ 
operation, which is properly called human} 
but besides this there are in a mere man cer- 
tain other operations, which are not strictly 
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human, as was said above. But in the IMan 
Jesus Christ there was no motion of the sen- 
sitive part which was not ordered by reason. 
Even the natural and bodily operations per- 
tained in some respects to Hi' will, inasmuch 
as it was His will that His flesh should do and 
suffer what belonged to it, as stated above 
(Q. 18, A. 5). iMuch more, therefore, is there 
one operation in Christ, than in any other 
man whatsoever. 

Reply Obj. 1. The operations of the sensi- 
tive and nutritive parts are not strictly human, 
as stated above ; yet in Christ these opera- 
tions were more human than in others. 

Reply Obj. 2. Powers and habits are di- 
versified by comparison with their objects. 
Hence in this way the diversity of operations 
corresponds to the divers powers and habits, 
as likewise to the divers objects. Xow we do 
not wish to exclude this diversity of operations 
from Christ's humaniUn nor that which springs 
from a diversity of time, but only that which 
regards the first active principle, as was said 
above. 

(St. Tho7nas gives no reply to Obj. 3; some 
codices add : Hence may be gathered the reply 
to the third objection.) 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether the Human Action of Christ 
Could Be Meritorious to Him? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the human 
action of Christ could not be meritorious to 
Him. For before His death Christ was a 
comprehensor even as He is now. But com- 
prehensors do not merit; because the charity 
of the comprehensor belongs to the reward of 
beatitude, since fruition depends upon it. 
Hence it does not seem to be the principle of 
merit, since merit and reward are not the 
same. Therefore Christ before His passion did 
not merit, even as He does not merit now. 

Obj. 2. Further, no one merits what is due 
to him. But because Christ is the Son of God 
by nature, the eternal inheritance is due to 
Him, which other men merit by their works. 
And hence Christ Who, from the beginning, 
was the Word of God, could not merit any- 
thing for Himself. 

Obj. 3. Further, whoever has the principle 
does not properly merit what flows from its 
possession. But Christ has the glorv of the 
soul, whence, in the natural course, flowed the 
glory of the body, as .Augustine says (Ep. ad 
Dios, cxviii) ; though bv a dispensation it was 
brought about that in Christ the glory of the 
soul^ should not overflow to the body. Hence 
Christ did not merit the glory of the body. 

Obj. 4. Further, the manifestation of 


Christ’s excellence is a good, not of Christ 
Himself, but of those who know Him. Hence 
it is promised as a reward to such as love 
Christ that He will be manifested to them, 
according to John xiv. 21 ; lie that loveth Me, 
shall be loved oj My Father, and I ivill love 
him and will manifest Myself to him. There- 
fore Christ did not merit the manifestation of 
His greatness. 

On the contrary, The Apostle says (Phil, 
ii. 8 , 9 ) : Becoming obedient unto death. . . . 
For which cause God also hath exalted Him. 
Therefore by obeying He merited His exalta- 
tion and thus He merited something for Him- 
self. 

I answer that. To have any good thing of 
oneself is more excellent than to have it from 
another, for svhat is oj itself a cause is always 
more excellent than what is a cause through 
another, as is said Phys. viii. 5. Now a thing 
is said to have, of itself, that of which it is to 
some extent the cause. But of whatever good 
we possess the first cause by authority is God ; 
and in this way no creature has any good of 
itself, according to 1 Cor. iv. 7 : What hast 
thou that thou hast not received? Neverthe- 
less, in a secondary manner anyone may be a 
cause, to himself, of having certain good 
things, inasmuch as he co-operates with God 
in the matter, and thus whoever has anything 
by his owm merit has it, in a manner, of him- 
self. Hence it is better to have a thing by 
merit than without merit. 

Now since all perfection and greatness must 
be attributed to Christ, consequently He must 
have by merit what others have by merit ; 
unless it be of such a nature that its xvant 
w'ould detract from Christ's dignity and per- 
fection more than would accrue to Him by 
merit. Hence He merited neither grace nor 
knowledge nor the beatitude of His soul, nor 
the Godhead, because, since merit regards only 
what is not yet possessed, it would be neces- 
sary that Christ stiould have been wnthout 
these at some time : and to be without them 
would have diminished Christ’s dignity more 
than His merit would have increased it. But 
the glory of the body, and the like, are less 
than the dignity of meriting, which pertains 
to the virtue of charity. Hence we must snv 
that Christ had. by merit, the glory of His 
body and w'hatever pertained to His outward 
excellence, as His Ascension, veneration, and 
the rest. .And thus it is clear that He could 
merit for Himself. 

Reply Obj. 1. Fruition, w'hich is an act of 
charity, nprt.ains to the glorv of the soul, 
which Ch’'i‘=t did not merit. Hence if He mer- 
ited by charity, it does not follow that the 
merit and the reward are the same. Nor did 
He merit by charity inasmuch as it w.as the 
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charity of a comprehensor, but inasmuch as 
it was that of a wayfarer. For He was at 
once a wayfarer and a comprehensor, as was 
said above (Q. IS, A. 10). And therefore, since 
He is no longer a wayfarer. He is not in the 
state of meriting. 

Reply Ob}. 2. Because by nature Christ is 
God and the Son of God, the Divine glory and 
the lordship of all things are due to Him, as 
to the hrst and supreme Lord. Nevertheless 
a glory is due to Him as a beatified man ; and 
this He has partly without merit, and partly 
with merit, as is clear from what has been 
said. 

Reply Ob ']. 3. It is by Divine appointment 
that there is an overflow of glory from the 
soul to the body, in keeping with human 
merit ; so that as man merits by the act of the 
soul which he performs in the body, so he may 
be rewarded by the glory of the soul over- 
flowing to the body. And hence not only the 
glory of the soul, but also the glory of the 
body falls under merit, according to Rom. 
viii. 11; i7e . . . shall giiicketi also our (Vulg., 
— your) mortal bodies, because oj His Spirit 
that dwelleth in us (Vulg., — you). And thus 
it could fall under Christ’s merit. 

Reply Ob']. 4. The manifestation of Christ’s 
excellence is His good as regards the being 
which it has in the knowledge of others; al- 
though in regard to the being which they have 
in themselves it chiefly belongs to the good of 
those who know Him. Yet even this is referred 
to Christ inasmuch as they are His members. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether Christ Could Merit for Others.^ 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that Christ 
could not merit for others. For it is written 
(Ezech. xviii. 4) : The soul that sinncth, the 
same shall die. Hence, for a like reason, the 
soul that meriteth, the same shall be recom- 
pensed. Therefore it is not possible that Christ 
merited for others. 

Obj. 2. Further, of the fulness of Christ’s 
grace we all receive, as is written John i. 16. 
Now other men having Christ’s grace cannot 
merit for others. For it is written (Ezech. 
xiv. 20) that if Noe and Daniel and Job be in 
the city (Vulg ., — in the midst thereof) . . . 


they shall deliver neither son nor daughter; 
but they shall only deliver their own souls by 
their justice. Hence Christ could not merit 
anything for us. 

Obj. 3. Further, the reward that we merit 
is due according to justice (Vulg., — debt) and 
not according to grace, as is clear from Rom. 
iv. 4. Therefore if Christ merited our salva- 
tion it follows that our salvation is not by 
God’s grace but by justice, and that He acts 
unjustly with those whom He does not save, 
since Christ’s merit extends to all. 

On the contrary. It is written (Rom. 
V. 18) : As by the offense of one, unto all men 
to condemnation ; so also by the justice of one, 
unto all men to justification of life. But 
Adam’s demerits reached to the condemnation 
of others. Much more, therefore, does the 
merit of Christ reach others. 

/ answer that, As stated above (Q. 8, AA. 1, 
5), grace was in Christ not merely as in an 
individual, but also as in the Head of the 
whole Church, to Whom all are united, as 
members to a head, who constitute one mysti- 
cal person. And hence it is that Christ’s merit 
extends to others inasmuch as they are His 
members; even as in a man the action of the 
head reaches in a manner to all his members, 
since it perceives not merely for itself alone, 
but for all the members. 

Reply Obj. 1. The sin of an individual 
harms himself alone ; but the sin of Adam, 
who was appointed by God to be the principle 
of the whole nature, is transmitted to others 
by carnal propagation. So, too, the merit of 
Christ, Who has been appointed by God to 
be the head of all men in regard to grace, 
extends to all His members. 

Reply Obj. 2. Others receive of Christ’s 
fulness not indeed the fount of grace, but 
some particular grace. And hence it need not 
be that men merit for others, as Christ did. 

Reply Obj. 3. As the sin of Adam reaches 
others only by carnal generation, so, too, the 
merit of Christ reaches others only by spirit- 
ual regeneration, which takes place in bap- 
tism ; wherein we are incorporated with Christ, 
according to Gal. iii. 27, As many of you as 
have been baptized in Chr'ist, have put on 
Christ ; and it is by grace that it is granted to 
man to be incorporated with Christ. And thus 
man’s salvation is from grace. 
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QUESTION 20 

Of Christ's Subjection to the Father 

(In Two Articles) 


VVe must now consider such things as belong 
to Christ in relation to the Father. Some of 
these things are predicated of Him because of 
His relation to the Father, e.g. that He was 
subject to Him, that He prayed to Him, that 
He ministered to Him by priesthood. And 
some are predicated, or may be predicated, 
of Him because of the Father’s relation to 
Hkn, e.g. that the Father adopted Him and 
that He predestined Him. 

Hence we must consider (1) Christ’s sub- 
jection to the Father; (2) His prayer; (3) His 
priesthood : (4) Adoption — whether it is be- 
coming to Him: (5) His predestination. 

Under the first head there are two points of 
inquiry; (1) Whether Christ is subject to the 
Father? (2) Whether He is subject to Him- 
self? 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether We May Say That Christ ts Subject 
to the Father? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that we may 
not say that Christ was subject to the Father. 
For everything subject to the Father is a crea- 
ture, since, as is said in Dc Eccles. Dogm. iv, 
in the Trinity there is no dependence or sub- 
jection. But we cannot say simply that Christ 
is a creature, as was stated above (Q. 16, 
A. 8). Therefore we cannot say simpljf that 
Christ is subject to God the Father. 

Obj. 2. Further, a thing is said to be sub- 
ject to God when it is subservient to His do- 
minion. But we cannot attribute subservience 
to the human nature of Christ ; for Damascene 
says (De Fide Orthod. iii. 21) : IVe must bear 
in mind that we may not call it (i.e. Christ’s 
human nature) a servant ; for the words “sub- 
servience" and “domination" are not names 
of the nature, but of relations, as the words 
“paternity” and “filiation.” Hence Christ in 
His human nature is not subject to God the 
Father. 

Obj. 3. Further, it is written fl Cor. xv. 
28) : And when all things shall be subdued 
unto Him, then the Son also Himself shall be 
subject unto Him that put all things under 
Him. But, as is written tFIeb. ii. 8): We see 
not as yet all things subject to Him. Hence 
He is not yet suljject to the Father, Who has 
subjected all things to Him. 

On the contrary. Our Lord says (Jo. xiv. 
28), The Father is greater than I ; and Augus- 


tine says (De Trin. i. 7); It is not without 
reason that the Scripture mentions both, that 
the Son is equal to the Father and the Father 
greater than the Son, for the first is said on 
account of the form of God, and the second 
on account of the form of a servant, without 
any confusion. Now the less is subject to the 
greater. Therefore in the form of a servant 
Christ is subject to the Father. 

/ answer that. Whoever has a nature is com- 
petent to have w'hat is proper to that nature. 
Now human nature from its beginning has a 
threefold subjection to God. The first regards 
the degree of goorlness, inasmuch as the Di- 
vine Nature is the very essence of goodness 
as is clear from Dionysius (Div. Nom. i), 
while a created nature has a participation of 
the Divine goodness, being subject, so to say, 
to the rays of this goodness. Secondly, human 
nature is subject to God, as regards God’s 
power, inasmuch as human nature, even as 
every creature, is subject to the operation of 
the Divine ordinance. Thirdly, human nature 
is especially subject to God through its proper 
act, inasmuch as by its own will it obeys His 
command. This triple subjection to God Christ 
professes of Himself. The first (Matt. xix. 
17); Why askest thou Me concerning good^ 
One is good, God. .And on this Jerome re- 
marks; He who had called Him a good master, 
and had not confessed Him to be God or the 
Son of God, learns that no man, however holy, 
is good in com pari son ivith God. And hereby 
He gave us to understand that He Himself, 
in His human nature, did not attain to the 
height of Divine goodness. And because in 
such things as are great, but not in bidk, to 
be great is the same as to be good, as Augus- 
tine says (De Trin. vi 8), for this reason the 
Father is said to be greater than Christ in His 
human nature. The second subjection is at- 
tributed to Christ, inasmuch as all that befell 
Chiist is believed to have happened by Divine 
appointment: hence Dionysius says (Cad 
flier, iv) that Christ is subject to the ordi- 
nance of God the Father. And this is the sub- 
jection of subservience, whereby every crea- 
ture serves God (Judith xvi. 17), being subject 
to His ordinance, according to Wis. xvi 24: 
The creature serving Thee the Creator. .And 
in this w'ay the Son of God (Phil, ii 7) is said 
to have taken the form of a servant. The third 
subjection He attributes to Himself, saying 
(Jo. viii. 29) ; I do always the things that 
please Him. And this is the subjection to the 
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Father, of obedience unto death. Hence it is 
written (Phil. ii. 8) that he became obedient 
to the Father unto death. 

Reply Ob}. 1. As we are not to understand 
that Christ is a creature simply, but only in 
His human nature, whether this qualification 
be added or not, as stated above (Q- 16, A. 8), 
so also we are to understand that Christ is 
subject to the Father not simply but in His 
human nature, even if this qualification be 
not added ; and yet it is better to add this 
qualification in order to avoid the error of 
Arius, who held the Son to be less than the 
Father. 

Reply Ob']. 2. The relation of subservience 
and dominion is based upon action and pas- 
sion, inasmuch as it belongs to a servant to 
be moved by the will of his master. Now to 
act is not attributed to the nature as agent, 
but to the person, since acts belong to sup- 
posita and to singulars, according to the Phi- 
losopher (Metapk. i. 1). Nevertheless action 
is attributed to the nature as to that whereby 
the person or hypostasis acts. Hence, al- 
though the nature is not properly said to rule 
or serve, yet every hypostasis or person may 
be properly said to be ruling or serving in 
this or that nature. And in this way nothing 
prevents Christ being subject or servant to 
che Father in human nature. 

Reply Ob']. 3. As Augustine says (De Trin. 
i. 8) : Christ will give the kingdom to God and 
the Father, when He has brought the faithful, 
over whom He now reigns by faith, to the 
vision, i.e. to see the essence common to the 
Father and the Son ; and then He will be 
totally subject to the Father not only in Him- 
self, but also in His members by the full par- 
ticipation of the Godhead. And then all things 
will be fully subject to Him by the final ac- 
complishment of His will concerning them; 
although even now all things are subject to 
Him as regards His power, according to IMatt. 
xxviii. 18; All power is given to Me in heaven 
and in earth. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether Christ Is Subject to Himself? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that Christ is 
not subject to Himself. For Cyril says in a 
synodal letter which the Council of Ephesus* 
received ; Christ is ne'ither servant nor master 
of Himself. It is foolish, or rather hnpious, 
to think or say this. And Damascene says the 
same (De Fide Orthod. iii, 21) : The one Be- 
ing, Christ, cannot be the servant or master 
of Himself. Now Christ is said to be the serv- 
ant of the Father inasmuch as He is subject 

* Part I, ch. xxvi. t Part III, cli. i, anath. 6. 
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to Him. Hence Christ is not subject to Him- 
self. 

Obj. 2. Further, servant has reference to 
master. Now nothing has a relation to itself, 
hence Hilary says (De Trin. vii) that nothing 
is like or equal to itself. Hence Christ cannot 
be said to be the servant of Himself, and con- 
sequently to be subject to Himself. 

Obj. 3. Further, as the rational soul and 
flesh are one man; so God and man are one 
Christ, as Athanasius says (Symb. Fid.). Now 
man is not said to be subject to himself or 
servant to himself or greater than himself 
because his body is subject to his soul. There- 
fore, Christ is not said to be subject to Him- 
self because His Manhood is subject to His 
Godhead. 

On the contrary, Augustine says ( De 
Trin. i. 7) : Truth shows in this way (i.e. 
whereby the Father is greater than Christ in 
human nature) that the Son is less than Himr 
self. 

Further, as he argues (ibid.), the form of 
a servant was so taken by the Son of God 
that the form of God was not lost. But because 
of the form of God, which is common to the 
Father and the Son, the Father is greater than 
the Son in human nature. Therefore the Son 
is greater than Himself in human nature. 

Further, Christ in His human nature is the 
servant of God the Father, according to John 
XX. 17 : I ascend to My Father and to your 
Father, to My God and your God. Now who- 
ever is the servant of the Father is the servant 
of the Son ; otherwise not everything that be- 
longs to the Father would belong to the Son. 
Therefore Christ is His own servant and is 
subject to Himself. 

I answer that. As was said above (A. 1, 
a</ 2), to be master or servant is attributed to 
a person or hypostasis according to a nature. 
Hence when it is said that Christ is the master 
or servant of Himself, or that the Word of 
God is the Master of the Man Christ, this may 
be understood in two ways. First, so that this 
is understood to be said by reason of another 
hypostasis or person, as if there was the per- 
son of the Word of God ruling and the person 
of the man serving; and this is the heresy of 
Nestorius. Hence in the condemnation of 
Nestorius it is said in the Council of Ephe- 
sus :t If anyone say that the Word begotten 
of God the Father is the God or Lord of 
Christ, and does not rather confess the same 
to be at once God and man as the Word made 
flesh, according to the Scriptures, let him be 
anathemn. .^nd in this sense it is denied by 
Cyril and Damascene (Ob'j. 1); and in the 
same sense must it be denied that Christ is leSs 
than Himself or subject to Himself. Secondly, 
it may be understood of the diversity of na- 
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tures in the one person or hypostasis. And 
thus we may say that in one of them, in which 
He agrees with the Father, He presides and 
rules together with the Father ; and in the 
other nature, in which He agrees with us, He 
is subject and serves, and in this sense Augus- 
tine says that the Son is less than Himself. 

Yet it must be borne in mind that since this 
name Christ is the name of a Person, even as 
the name Son, those things can be predicated 
essentially and absolutely of Christ which be- 
long to Him b}'- reason of the Person, Which 
is eternal ; and especially those relations which 
seem more properly to pertain to the Person 
or the hypostasis. But whatever pertains to 
Him in His human nature is rather to be at- 
tributed to Him with a qualification; so that 
we say that Christ is simply greatest, Lord, 
Ruler, w'hereas to be subject or servant or less 
is to be attributed to Him with the qualifica- 
tion, in His human nature. 

Reply Obj. 1. Cyril and Damascene deny 
that Christ is the head of Himself inasmuch 


as this implies a plurality of supposita, which 
is required in order that anyone may be the 
master of another. 

Reply Obj. 2. Simply speaking it is neces- 
sary that the master and the servant should 
be distinct ; yet a certain notion of mastership 
and subservience may be preserved inasmuch 
as the same one is master of Himself in dif- 
ferent respects. 

Reply Obj. 3. On account of the divers 
parts of man, one of which is superior and the 
other inferior, the Philosopher says (Ethic. 
V. 11) that there is justice between a man and 
himself inasmuch as the irascible and con- 
cupisible powers obey reason. Hence this way 
a man may be said to be subject and sub- 
servient to Himself as regards His different 
parts. 

To the other arguments, the reply is clear 
from what has been said. For Augustine as- 
serts that the Son is less than, or subject to. 
Himself in His human nature, and not by a 
diversity of supposita. 


QUESTION 21 
Of Christ's Prayer 

(In Four Articles) 


We must now consider Christ’s prayer; and 
under this head there are four points of in- 
quiry : ( 1 ) Whether it is becoming that Christ 
should pray? (2) Whether it pertains to Him 
in respect of His sensuality? (3) Whether it 
is becoming to Him to pray for Himself or 
only for others? (4) Whether every prayer 
of His was heard? 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether It Is Becoming to Christ to Pray? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1, It would seem unbecoming 
that Christ should pray. For, as Damascene 
says (De Fide Orthnd. iii. 24), prayer is the 
asking for becoming things from God. But 
since Christ could do all things, it does not 
seem becoming to Him to ask anything from 
anyone. Therefore it does not seem fitting that 
Christ should pray. 

Obj. 2. further, we need not ask in prayer 
for what we know for certain will happen ; 
thus, we do not pray that the sun may rise 
tomorrow. Nor is it fitting that anyone should 
ask in prayer for what he knows will not hap- 
pen. But Christ in all things knew what would 
happen. Therefore it was not fitting that He 
should ask anything in prayer. 

Ohj. 3 , Further, Damascene says (De, Fide 
Orthod. iii, loc. cit.) that prayer is the raising 


up of the mind to God. Now Christ’s mind 
needed no uplifting to God, since His mind 
was always united to God, not only by the 
union of the hypostasis, but by the fruition 
of beatitude. Therefore it was not fitting that 
Christ should pray. 

On the contrary, It is written (Luke 
vi. 12) And it came to pass in those days, that 
He went out into a mountain, and He passed 
the whole night in the prayer of God. 

I answer that, As was said in the Second 
Part (II-II, Q. 83, AA. 1, 2), prayer is the 
unfolding of our will to God, that He may 
fulfill it. If, therefore, there had been but one 
will in Christ, viz. the Divine, it would nowise 
belong to Him to pray, since the Divine will 
of itself is effective of whatever He wishes by 
it, according to Ps. cxxxiv. 6: Whatsoever the 
Lord pleased, He hath done. But because the 
Divine and the human wills are distinct in 
Christ, and the human will of itself is not 
efficacious enough to do what it wishes, ex- 
cept by Divine power, hence to pray belongs 
to Christ as man and as having a human will. 

Reply Obj. 1. Christ as God and not as 
man was able to carry out all He wished, since 
as man He was not omnipotent, as stated 
above (Q. 13, A. 1). Nevertheless being both 
God and man, He wished to offer prayers to 
the P'ather, not as though He were incompe- 
tent, but for our instruction. First, that He 
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might show Himself to be from the Father; 
hence He says (Jo. xi. 42) : Because of the 
people who stand about I have said it (i.e. the 
words of the prayer) that they may believe 
that Thou hast sent Me. Hence Hilary says 
(De Trin. x) : He did not need prayer. It was 
for us He prayed, lest the Son should be un- 
known. Secondly, to give us an example of 
prayer; hence Ambrose says (on Luke vi. 12) : 
Be not deceived, nor think that the Son of 
God prays as a weakling, in order to beseech 
what He cannot effect. For the Author of 
power, the Master of obedience persuades us 
to the precepts of virtue by His example. 
Hence Augustine says (Tract, civ, in loan.): 
Our Lord in the form of a servant could have 
prayed in silence, if need be, but He wished to 
show Himself a suppliant of the Father, in 
such sort as to bear in mind that He was our 
Teacher. 

Reply Obj. 2. Amongst the other things 
which He knew would happen, He knew that 
some would be brought about by His prayer; 
and for these He not unbecomingly besought 
God. 

Reply Obj. 3. To rise is nothing more than 
to move towards what is above. Now move- 
ment is taken in two ways, as is said De Ani- 
ma iii. 7 ; first, strictly, according as it implies 
the passing from potentiality to act, inasmuch 
as it is the act of something imperfect, and 
thus to rise pertains to what is potentially and 
not actually above. Now in this sense, as 
Damascene says (De Fide Orthod. iii, loc. 
cit.), the human mind of Christ did not need 
to rise to God, since it was ever united to God 
both by personal being and by the blessed 
vision. Secondly, movement signifies the act 
of something perfect, i.e. something existing 
in act, as to understand and to feel are called 
movements ; and in this sense the mind of 
Christ was always raised up to God, since He 
was always contemplating Him as existing 
above Himself. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether It Pertains to Christ To Pray 
According to His Sensuality? 

We proceed thus to the Second .Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that it pertains 
to Christ to pray according to His sensuality. 
For it is written (Ps. Ixxxiii. 3) in the person 
of Christ : My heart and My flesh have re- 
joiced in the Living God. Now sensuality is 
called the appetite of the flesh. Hence Christ’s 
sensuality could ascend to the Living God by 
rejoicing ; and with equal reason by praying. 

Obj. 2. Further, prayer would seem to per- 
tain to that which desires what is besought. 
Now Christ besought something that His sen- 
suality desired when He said (Matt. xxvi. 
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39) ; Let this chalice pass from Me. Therefore 
Christ’s sensuality prayed. 

Obj. 3. Further, it is a greater thing to be 
united to God in person than to mount to Him 
in prayer. But the sensuality was assumed by 
God to the unity of Person, even as every 
other part of human nature. Much more, 
therefore, could it mount to God by prayer. 

On the contrary, It is written (Phil. ii. 7) 
that the Son of (lod in the nature that He 
assumed was made in the likeness of men. 
But the rest of men do not pray with their 
sensuality. Therefore, neither did Christ pray 
according to His sensuality. 

1 answer that, To pray according to sensu- 
ality may be understood in two ways. First 
as if prayer itself were an act of the sensual- 
ity ; and in this sense Christ did not pray with 
His sensuality, since His sensuality was of the 
same nature and species in Christ as in us. 
Now in us the sensuality cannot pray for two 
reasons; first because the movement of the 
sensuality cannot transcend sensible things, 
and, consequently, it cannot mount to God, 
which is required for prayer; secondly, be- 
cause prayer implies a certain ordering inas- 
much as we desire something to be fulfilled by 
God; and this is the work of reason alone. 
Hence prayer is an act of the reason, as was 
said in the Second Part (II-H, Q. 83, A. 1). 

Secondly, we may be said to pray according 
to the sensuality when our prayer lays before 
God what is in our appetite of sensuality ; and 
in this sense Christ prayed with His sensuality 
inasmuch as His prayer expressed the desire 
of His sensuality, as if it were the advocate 
of the sensuality — and this, that He might 
teach us three things. First, to show that He 
had taken a true human nature, with all its 
natural affections: secondly, to show that a 
man may wish with his natural desire what 
God does not wish : thirdly, to show that man 
should subject his own will to the Divine will. 
Hence Augustine says in the Enchiridon ( Serm. 
1 in Ps. xxxii) : Christ acting as a man, shows 
the proper will of a man when He says “Let 
this chalice pass from Me” ; for this was the 
human will desiring something proper to itself 
and, so to say, private. But because He wishes 
man to be righteous and to be directed to God, 
He adds: “Nevertheless not as I will but as 
Thou wilt,” as if to say, “See thyself in Me, 
for thou const desire something proper to thee, 
even though God wishes something else.” 

Reply Obj. 1. The flesh rejoices in the Liv- 
ing God, not by the act of the flesh mounting 
to God, but by the outpouring of the heart 
into the flesh, inasmuch as the sensitive appe- 
tite follows the movement of the rational ap- 
petite. 

Reply Obj. 2. .Mthough the sensuality 
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wished what the reason besought, it did not 
belong to the sensuality to seek this by pray- 
ing, but to the reason, as stated above. 

Reply Obj. 3. The union in person is ac- 
cording to the personal being, which pertains 
to every part of the human nature ; but the 
uplifting of prayer is by an act which pertains 
only to the reason, as stated above. Hence 
there is no parity. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether It Was Fitting That Christ 
Should Pray for Himself? 

JVe proceed thus to the Third Article : — • 

Objection 1. It would seem that it was not 
fitting that Christ should pray for Himself. 
For Hilary says (De Trin. x); Although His 
word oj beseeching did not benefit Himself, 
yet He spoke for the profit of our faith. Hence 
it seems that Christ prayed not for Himself 
but for us. 

Obj. 2. Further, no one prays save for 
what He wishes, because, as was said (A. 1), 
prayer is an unfolding of our will to God that 
He may fulfil it. Xow Christ wished to suffer 
what He suffered. For Augustine says (Con- 
tra Faust, xxvi) : A man, though unwilling, is 
often angry ; though unwilling, is sad ; though 
unwilling, sleeps; though unwilling, hungers 
and thirsts. But He (i.e. Christ) did all these 
things, because He wished. Therefore it was 
not fitting that He should pray for Himself. 

Obj. 3. Further, Cyprian sayi (De Orat. 
Dom.) : The Doctor of Peace and Master of 
Unity did not wish prayers to be offered indi- 
vidually and privately, lest when we prayed 
we should pray for ourselves alone. Now 
Christ did what He taught, according to Acts 
i. 1 : Jesus began to do and to teach. There- 
fore Christ never prayed for Himself alone. 

On the contrary. Our Lord Himself said 
while praying (Jo. xvii. 1) : Glorify Thy Son. 

I answer that, Christ prayed for Himself in 
two ways. First, by expressing the desire of 
His sensuality, as stated above (A. 2) ; or 
also of His simple will, considered as a nature ; 
as when He prayed that the chalice of His 
Passion might pass from Him (Matt. xxvi. 
39). Secondly, by expressing the desire of 
His deliberate will, which is considered as 
reason ; as when He prayed for the glory of 
His Resurrection (Jo. xvii. 1). And this is 
reasonable. For as we have said above (A. 1, 
ad 1) Christ wished to pray to His Father in 
order to give us an example of praying; and 
also to show that His Father is the author 
both of His eternal procession in the Divine 
Nature, and of all the good that He possesses 
in the human nature. Now just as in His 
human nature He had already received cer- 
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tain gifts from His Father, so there were 
other gifts which He had not yet received, 
but w'hich He expected to receive. ,\nd there- 
fore, as Fie gave thanks to the Father for gifts 
already received in His human nature, by 
acknowledging Him as the author thereof, as 
we read (ilatt. xxvi. 27 and Jo. xi. 41) : so 
also, in recognition of His Father, He be- 
sought Him in prayer foi those gifts still due 
to Him in His human nature, such as the glory 
of His body, and the like. And in this He 
gave us an example, that we should give 
thanks for benefits received, and ask in prayer 
for those we have not as yet. 

Reply Obj. 1. Hilary is speaking of vocal 
prayer, which was not necessary to Him for 
FI is own sake, but only for ours. Whence he 
says pointedly that His word oj beseeching did 
not benefit Himself. For if the Lord hears the 
desire oj the poor, as is said in the Psalm (ix. 

38) , much more the mere will of Christ has 
the force of a prayer with the Father : where- 
fore He said (Jo. xi. 42) : / know that Thou 
hcarest Me always, but because of the people 
who stand about have I said it, that they may 
believe that Thou hast sent Me. 

Reply Obj. 2. Christ wished indeed to suf- 
fer what He suffered, at that particular time: 
nevertheless He wished to obtain, after His 
passion, the glory of His body, which as yet 
He had not. This glory He expected to re- 
ceive from His Father as the author thereof, 
and therefore it was fitting that He should 
pray to Him for it. 

Reply Obj. 3. This very glory which Christ, 
while praying, besought for Himself, pertained 
to the salvation of others according to Rom. 
iv. 25: He rose again for our justification. 
Consequently the prayer which He offered for 
Himself was also in a manner offered for oth- 
ers. So also anyone that asks a boon of God 
that he may use it for the good of others, 
prays not only for himself, but also for others. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether Christ's Prayer Was Always Heard? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that Christ’s 
prayer was not always heard. For He be- 
sought that the chalice of His passion might 
be taken from Him, as we read (Matt. xxvi. 

39) : and yet it was not taken from Him. 
Therefore it seems that not every prayer ot 
His was heard. 

Obj. 2. Further, He prayed that the sin of 
those who crucified Him might be forgiven, 
as is related (Luke xxiii. 34). Yet not all 
were pardoned this sin, since the Jews were 
punished on account thereof. Therefore it 
seems that not every prayer of His was heard. 
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Obj. 3. Further, our Lord prayed for them 
who would believe in Him through the word 
of the apostles, that they might all be one in 
Him, and that they might attain to being with 
Him (Jo. xvii. 20, 21, 24). But not all attain 
to this. Therefore not every prayer of His 
was heard. 

Obj. 4. Further, it is said (Ps. xxi. 3) in 
the person of Christ ; / shall cry by day, and 
Thou wilt not hear. Not every prayer of His, 
therefore, was heard. 

On the contrary. The Apostle says (Heb. 
V. 7) : With a strong cry and tears offering up 
prayers . . . He was heard for His reverence. 

I answer that, As stated above (A. 1), 
prayer is a certain manifestation of the human 
will. Wherefore, then is the request of one 
who prays granted, when his will is fulfilled. 
Now absolutely speaking the will of man is 
the will of reason ; for we will absolutely that 
which we will in accordance with reason’s de- 
liberation. Whereas what we will in accord- 
ance with the movement of sensuality, or even 
of the simple will, which is considered as na- 
ture is willed not absolutely but conditionally 
(secundum quid) — that is, provided no ob- 
stacle be discovered by reason’s deliberation. 
Wherefore such a will should rather be called 
a velleity than an absolute will; because one 
would will (vellet) if there were no obstacle. 

But according to the will of reason, Christ 
willed nothing but what He knew God to will. 
Wherefore every absolute will of Christ, even 
human, was fulfilled, because it was in con- 
formity with God ; and consequently His every 
prayer was fulfilled. For in this respect also 
is it that other men’s prayers are fulfilled, in 
that their will is in conformity with God, 
according to Rom. viii. 27 : And He that 
searcheth the hearts knoweth, that is, approves 
of, what the Spirit desireth, that is, what the 
Spirit makes the saints to desire ; because He 
asketh for the saints according to God, that 
is, in conformity with the Divine will. 

Reply Obj. 1. This prayer for the passing 
of the chalice is variously explained by the 
Saints. For Hilary (super Matth., 31) says: 
When He asks that this may pass from Him, 
He does not pray that it may pass by Him, 
but that others may share in that which passes 
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on from Him to them; so that the sense is: 
As / am partaking of the chalice of the pas- 
sion, so may others drink of it, with unfailing 
hope, with unflinching anguish, without fear 
of death. 

Or, according to Jerome (on Matt. xxvi. 
39) : He says pointedly, “This chalice,” that 
is of the Jewish people, who cannot allege ig- 
norance as an excuse for putting Me to death, 
since they have the Law and the Prophets, 
who foretold concerning Me. 

Or, according to Dionysius of Alexandria 
(De Martyr, ad Origen. 7): When He says 
“Remove this chalice from Me,” He does not 
mean, “Let it not come to Me” ; for if it come 
not, it cannot be removed. But, as that which 
passes is neither untouched nor yet perma- 
nent, so the Saviour beseeches, that a slightly 
pressing trial may be repulsed. 

Lastly, Ambrose, Origen and Chrysostom 
say that He prayed thus as man, being reluc- 
tant to die according to His natural will. 

Thus, therefore, whether we understand, 
according to Hilary, that He thus prayed that 
other martyrs might be imitators of His Pas- 
sion, or that He prayed that the fear of drink- 
ing His chalice might not trouble Him, or 
that death might not withhold Him, His 
prayer was entirely fulfilled. But if we under- 
stand that He prayed that He might not drink 
the chalice of His passion and death ; or that 
He might not drink it at the hands of the 
Jews; what He besought was not indeed ful- 
filled, because His reason which formed the 
petition did not desire its fulfilment, but for 
our instruction, it was His will to make known 
to us His natural will, and the movement of 
His sensuality, which was His as man. 

Reply Obj. 2. Our Lord did not pray for 
all those who crucified Him, as neither did 
He for all those who would believe in Him; 
but for those only who were predestinated to 
obtain eternal life through Him. 

Wherefore the reply to the third objection 
is also manifest. 

Reply Obj. 4. When He says: I shall cry 
and Thou wilt not hear, we must take this as 
referring to the desire of sensuality, which 
shunned death. But He is heard as to the 
desire of His reason, as stated above. 


QUESTION 22 
Of fhe Priesthood of Christ 


(In Six Articles) 


We have now to consider the Priesthood of 
Christ; and under this head there are six 
points of inquiry: (1) Whether it is fitting 
that Christ should be a priest? (2) Of the 


victim offered by this priest. (3) Of the ef- 
fect of this priesthood. (4) Whether the effect 
of His priesthood pertains to Himself, or only 
to others? (5) Of the eternal duration of His 
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priesthood. (6) Whether He should be called 
a priest according to the order of Melchise- 
dech .? 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether It Is Fitting That Christ Should Be a Priest? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It -would seem unhtting that 
Christ should be a priest. For a priest is less 
than an angel ; -whence it is written (Zach. 
iii. 1) : The Lord showed me the high- priest 
standing before the angel of the Lord. But 
Christ is greater than the angels, according to 
Heb. i. 4: Being made so much better than the 
angels, as He hath inherited a more excellent 
name than they. Therefore it is unfitting that 
Christ should be a priest. 

Obf. 2. Further, things which were in the 
Old Testament were figures of Christ, accord- 
ing to Col. ii. 17: Which are a shadow of 
things to come, but the body is Christ’s. But 
Christ was not descended from the priests of 
the Old Law, for the Apostle says (Heb. vii. 
14) : It is evident that Our Lord sprang out 
of Juda, in which tribe Moses spoke nothing 
concerning priests. Therefore it is not fitting 
that Christ should be a priest. 

Obf. 3. Further, in the Old Law, which is 
a figure of Christ, the lawgivers and the priests 
were distinct; wherefore the Lord said to 
Moses the lawgiver (Exod. xxviii, 1); Take 
unto thee Aaron, thy brother, . . . that he 
(Vulg., — they) may minister to Me in the 
priest’s office. But Christ is the giver of the 
New Law, according to Jer. xxxi. 33 : / will 
give My law in their bowels. Therefore it is 
unfitting that Christ should be a priest. 

On the contrary, It is written (Heb. iv. 
14) : We have (Vulg., — Having) therefore a 
great high-priest that hath passed into the 
heavens, Jesus, the Son of God. 

I answer that. The office proper to a priest 
is to be a mediator between God and the 
people ; to wit, inasmuch as He bestows Divine 
things on the people, wherefore sacerdos 
(priest) means a giver of sacred things ( sacra 
dans), according to hlal. ii. 7 : They shall seek 
the law at his, i.e. the priest’s, mouth; and 
again, forasmuch as he offers up the people’s 
prayers to God, and, in a manner, makes sat- 
isfaction to God for their sins ; wherefore the 
Apostle says (Heb. v. 1) ; Every high-priest 
taken from among men is ordained for men in 
the things that appertain to God, that he 7nay 
offer up gifts and sacrifices for sins. Now this 
is most befitting to Christ. For through Hint 
are gifts bestowed on men, according to 2 Pet. 
i. 4; By Whom (i.e. Christ) He hath given us 
most great and precious promises, that by 
these you may be made partakers of the Di- 
vine Nature. IMoreover, He reconciled the 


human race to God, according to Col. i. 19, 
20: In Him (i.e. Christ) it hath well pleased 
(the Father) that all fulness should dwell, 
and through Him to reconcile all things unto 
Himself. Therefore it is most fitting that 
Christ should be a priest. 

Reply Ob). 1 . Hierarchical power apper- 
tains to the angels, inasmuch as they also are 
between God and man, as Dionysius explains 
JCccl. Hicr. ix), so that the priest himself, as 
being between God and man, is called an 
angel, according to j\Ial. ii. 7: He is the angel 
of the Lord of hosts. Now Christ was greater 
than the angels, not only in His Godhead, but 
also in His humanity, as having the fulness 
of grace and glory. Wherefore also He had the 
hierarchical or priestly power in a higher de- 
gree than the angels, so that even the angels 
were ministers of His priesthood, according 
to hlatt. iv. 11: .Angels came and ministered 
unto Him. But, in regard to His passibility, 
He was made a little lower than the angels, 
as the Apostle says (Heb. ii. 9) ; and thus He 
was conformed to those wayfarers who are 
ordained to the priesthood. 

Reply Obf. 2. As Damascene says (De Fide 
Orthod. iii. 26) : What is like in every par- 
ticular must be, of course, identical, and not 
a copy. Since, therefore, the priesthood of the 
Old Law was a figure of the priesthood of 
Christ, He did not wish to be born of the stock 
of the figurative priests, that it might be made 
clear that His priesthood is not quite the same 
as theirs, but differs therefrom as truth from 
figure. 

Reply Obf. 3. As stated above (Q. 7, A. 7, 
ad 1), other men have certain graces distrib- 
uted among them: but Christ, as being the 
Head of all, has the perfection of all graces. 
Wherefore, as to others, one is a lawgiver, 
another is a priest, another is a king : but all 
these concur in Christ, as the fount of all 
grace. Hence it is written (Isa. xxxiii. 22): 
The Lord is our Judge, the Lord is our laiv- 
giver, the Lord is our King: He will come and 
save us. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether Christ Was Himself Both Priest and Victim? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that Christ 
Himself was not both priest and victim. For 
it is the duty of the priest to slay the victim. 
But Christ did not kill Himself. Therefore 
He was not both priest and victim. 

Obj. 2. Further, the priesthood of Christ 
has a greater similarity to the Jewish priest- 
hood, instituted by God, than to the priest- 
hood of the Gentiles, by which the demons 
were worshiped. Now in the Old Law man 
was never offered up in sacrifice : whereas this 
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was very much to be reprehended in the sacri- 
fices of the Gentiles, according to Ps. cv. 38 : 
They shed innocent blood ; the blood of their 
sons and of their daughters, which they sacri- 
ficed to the idols of Chanaan. Therefore in 
Christ’s priesthood the hlan Christ should 
not have been the victim. 

Ob]. 3. Further, every victim, through 
being offered to God, is consecrated to God. 
But the humanity of Christ was from the be- 
ginning consecrated and united to God. There- 
fore it cannot be said fittingly that Christ as 
man was a victim. 

On the contrary, The Apostle says (Eph. 
v. 2) ; Christ hath loved us, and hath delivered 
Himself for us, an oblation and a victim 
(Douay, — sacrifice) to God for an odor of 
sweetness. 

/ answer that. As Augustine says (De Civ. 
Dei X. 5) : Every visible sacrifice is a sacra- 
ment, that is a sacred sign, of the invisible 
sacrifice. Now the invisible sacrifice is that 
by which a man offers his spirit to God, ac- 
cording to Ps. 1. 19 : A sacrifice to God is an 
afflicted spirit. Wherefore, whatever is offered 
to God in order to raise man’s spirit to Him, 
may be called a sacrifice. 

Now man is required to offer sacrifice for 
three reasons. First, for the remission of sin, 
by which he is turned away from God. Hence 
the Apostle says (Heb. v. 1) that it apper- 
tains to the priest to offer gifts and sacrifices 
for sins. Secondly, that man may be preserved 
in a state of grace, by ever adhering to God, 
wherein his peace and salvation consist. 
Wherefore under the Old Law the sacrifice of 
peace-offerings was offered up for the salvation 
of the offerers, as is prescribed in the third 
chapter of Leviticus. Thirdly, in order that 
the spirit of man be perfectly united to God: 
which will be most perfectly realized in glory. 
Hence, under the Old Law, the holocaust was 
offered, so called because the victim was 
wholly burnt, as we read in the first chapter 
of Leviticus. 

Now these effects were conferred on us by 
the humanity of Christ. For, in the first place, 
our sins were blotted out, according to Rom. 
iv. 25: Who was delivered up for our sins. 
Secondly, through Him we received the grace 
of salvation, according to Heb. v. 9: He be- 
came to all that obey Him the cause of eternal 
salvation. Thirdly, through Him we have ac- 
quired the perfection of glory, according to 
Heb. X. 19: IFe have (Vulg., — Having) a con- 
fidence in the entering into the Holies (i.e. the 

* .Sonic editions, liowcver, sive the following; reply: 
Rcl’ly Obj. II. The fact that Christ's manhood was holy 
from its heginning docs not prexent that same man- 
hood, when it xva.s offered to God in tlie Passion, being 
sanctified m a new way — namely, as a victim actually 
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heavenly glory) through His Blood. Therefore 
Christ Himself, as man, was not only priest, 
but also a perfect victim, being at the same 
lime victim for sin, victim for a oeace-offering, 
and a holocaust. 

Reply Obj. 1. Christ did not slay Himself, 
but of His own free-will He exposed Himself 
to death, according to Is. liii. 7 : He was of- 
fered because it was His own will. Thus He 
is said to have offered Himself. 

Reply Obj. 2. The slaying of the Man Christ 
may be referred to a twofold will. First, to 
the will of those who slew Him: and in this 
respect He was not a victim ; for the slayers of 
Christ are not accounted as offering a sacrifice 
to God, but as guilty of a great crime : a simili- 
tude of which was borne by the wicked sacri- 
fices of the Gentiles, in which they offered up 
men to idols. Secondly, the slaying of Christ 
may be considered in reference to the will of 
the Sufferer, Who freely offered Himself to 
suffering. In this respect He is a victim, and 
in this He differs from the sacrifices of the 
Gentiles. 

(The reply to the third objection is wanting 
in the original manuscripts, but it may be 
gathered from the above. — Ed.)* 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether the Effect of Christ's Priesthood 
Is the Expiation of Sins? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the effect 
of Christ’s priesthood is not the expiation of 
sins. For it belongs to God alone to blot out 
sins, according to Is. xliii. 25 : I am He that 
blot out thy iniquities for My own sake. But 
Christ is priest, not as God, but as man. There- 
fore the priesthood of Christ does not expiate 
sins. 

Obj. 2. Further, the Apostle says (Heb. 
X. 1-3) that the victims of the Old Testament 
could not make (the comers thereunto) per- 
fect: for then they would have ceased to be 
offered; because the worshipers once cleansed 
should have no conscience of sin any longer; 
but in them there is made a commemoration 
of sins every year. But in like manner under 
the priesthood of Christ a commemoration of 
sins is made in the words: Forgive us our tres- 
passes (Matt. vi. 12). ^Moreover, the Sacrifice 
is offered continuously in the Church; where- 
fore again we say : Give us this day our daily 
bread. Therefore sins are not expiated by the 
priesthood of Christ. 

offered then For it acquired then the actual holiness 
of a victim, from the charity which it had from the 
beginning, and from the grace of union sanctifying it 
ab.sidutely. 
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Obj. 3. I'urther, in the sin-offerings of the 
Old Law, a he-goal was mostly offered for the 
sin of a prince, a she-goat for the sin of some 
private indi\ idual, a calf for the sin of a priest, 
as we gather from Lev. iv. 3, 23, 28. But 
Christ is compared to none of these, but to the 
lamb, according to Ter. xi. 19 : / 'ivas as a meek 
lamb, that is carried to be a victim. Therefore 
it seems that His priesthood does not expiate 
sins. 

On the contrary. The Apostle says (Heb. 
ix. 14) : The blood oj Cluist, Who by the Holy 
Ghost ohcrcd Himself unspotted unto God, 
shall cleanse our conscience from dead works, 
to serve the living God. But dead works denote 
sins. Therefore the priesthood of Christ has 
the power to cleanse from sins. 

1 answer that, Two things are required for 
the perfect cleansing from sins, corresponding 
to the two things comprised in sin — namely, 
the stain of sin and the debt of punishment. 
The stain of sin is. indeed, blotted out by 
grace, by which the sinner’s heart is turned 
to God : whereas the debt of punishment is 
entirely removed by the satisfaction that man 
offers to God. Now the priesthood of Christ 
produces both these effects. For by its virtue 
grace is given to us, by which our hearts are 
turned to God, according to Rom. iii. 24, 23 : 
Being justified freely by His grace, through 
the redemption that is in Christ Jesus, Whom 
Cod hath proposed to be a propitiation, 
through faith in His blood. iMoreover, He 
satisfied for us fully, inasmuch as He hath 
borne our infirmities and carried our sorrows 
(Isa. liii. 4). Wherefore it is clear that the 
priesthood of Christ has full power to expiate 
sins. 

Reply Obj. 1. Although Christ was a priest, 
not as God, but as man, yet one and the same 
was both priest and God. Wherefore in the 
Council of Ephesus’^ we read: If anyone say 
that the very Word of God did not become our 
High-Priest and Apostle, when He became 
flesh and a man like us, but altogether another 
one, the man born of a woman, let him be 
anathema. Hence in so far as His human na- 
ture operated by virtue of the Divine, that 
sacrifice was most efficacious for the blotting 
out of sins. For this reason Augustine says 
(De Trin. iv. 14) ; So that, since four things 
are to be observed in every sacrifice — to whom 
it is offered, by whom it is offered, what is 
offered, for whom it is offered; the same one 
true Mediator reconciling us to God by the 
sacrifice of peace, was one with Him to Whom 
it was offered, united in Himself those for 
whom He offered it, at the same time offered 
it Himself, and was Himself that which He 
offered. 

* Part III, ch. i, anath. 10. 


Reply Obj. 2. Sin, are commemorated in 
the New Law, not on account of the inefficacy 
of the priesthood of Christ, as though sins 
were not sufficiently expiated by Him : but in 
regard to those who either are not willing to 
be participators in His sacrifice, such as un- 
believers, for whose sins we pray that they be 
converted; or who, after taking part in this 
sacrifice, fall away from it by whatsoever kind 
of sin. The Sacrifice W'hich is offered every day 
in the Church is not distinct from that w'hich 
Christ Himself offered, but is a commemora- 
tion thereof. Wherefore .Augustine says (De 
Civ. Dei x. 20) : Christ Himself both is the 
priest who offers it and the victim: the sacred 
token of which He wished to he the daily Sac 
rifice of the Church. 

Reply Obj. 3. .As Origen says (Sup. Joan. 
i. 29), though various animals were offered up 
under the Old Law. yet the daily sacrifice, 
which was offered up morning and evening, 
w'as a lamb, as appears from Num. xxxviii 
3, 4. By which it was signified that the offer- 
ing up of the true Iamb, i.e. Christ, was the 
culminating sacrifice of all. Hence (Jo. i. 29) 
it is said; Behold the Lamb of God, behold 
Him Who taketh away the sins (Vulg., — sin) 
of the world. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether the Effect of the Priesthood of Chrisf 
Pertained Not Only to Others, 

But Also to Himself? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It tvould seem that the effect 
of the priesthood of Christ pertained not only 
to others, but also to Himself. For it belongs 
to the priest’s office to pray for the people, 
according to 2 hlach. i. 23: The priests made 
prayer while the sacrifice was consuming. Now 
Christ prayed not only for others, but also for 
Himself, as we have said above (Q. 21, A. 3), 
and as expressly stated (Heb. v, 7): In the 
days of His flesh, with a strong cry and tears, 
He offered (Vulg., — offering) up prayers and 
supplications to Him that was able to save 
Him from death Therefore the priesthood of 
Christ had an effect not only in others, but 
also in Himself. 

Obj. 2. Further, in His passion Christ of- 
fered Himself as a sacrifice. But by His pas- 
sion He merited, not only for others, but also 
for Himself, as stated above (Q. 19, AA. 3, 4). 
Therefore the priesthood of Christ had an ef- 
fect not only in others, but also in Himself. 

Obj. 3. Further, the priesthood of the Old 
Law was a figure of the priesthood of Christ. 
But the priest of the Old Law offered sacrifice 
not only for others, but also for himself : for 
it is written (Lev. xvi. 17) that the high-priesp 
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goeth into the sanctuary to pray for himself 
and his house, and for the whole congregation 
of Israel. Therefore the priesthood of Christ 
also had an effect not merely in others, but 
also in Himself. 

On the contrary, We read in the acts of 
the Council of Ephesus;"'' If anyone say that 
Christ offered sacrifice for Himself, and not 
rather for us alone (for He Who knew not sin 
needed no sacrifice), let him be anathema. 
But the priest’s office consists principally in 
offering sacrifice. Therefore the priesthood 
of Christ had no effect in Himself. 

/ answer that. As stated above (A. 1), a 
priest is set between God and man. Now he 
needs someone between himself and God, who 
of himself cannot approach to God; and such 
a one is subject to the priesthood by sharing 
in the effect thereof. But this cannot be said 
of Christ; for the Apostle says (Heb. vii. 25) : 
Coming of Himself to God, always living to 
make intercession for us (Vulg., — He is able 
to save for ever them that come to God by 
Him; always living, etc.). And therefore it 
is not fitting for Christ to be the recipient of 
the effect of His priesthood, but rather to 
communicate it to others. For the influence 
of the first agent in every genus is such that 
it receives nothing in that genus : thus the sun 
gives but does not receive light ; fire gives but 
does not receive heat. Now Christ is the 
fountain-head of the entire priesthood : for 
the priest of the Old Law was a figure of Him; 
while the priest of the New Law works in His 
person, according to 2 Cor. ii. 10: For what I 
have pardoned, if I have pardoned anything, 
for your sakes have I done it in the person of 
Christ. Therefore it is not fitting that Christ 
should receive the effect of His priesthood. 

Reply Obj. 1. Although prayer is befitting 
to priests, it is not their proper office, for it 
is befitting to everyone to pray both for him- 
self and for others, according to Jas. v. 16: 
Pray for one another that you may be saved. 
And so we may say that the prayer by which 
Christ prayed for Himself was not an action 
of His priesthood. But this answer seems to 
be precluded by the Apostle, who, after say- 
ing (Heb. V. 6), Thou art a priest for ever 
according to the order of Mclchisedech, adds. 
Who in the days of His flesh offering tip 
prayers, etc., as quoted above (Obf. 1): so 
that it seems that the prayer which Christ 
offered pertained to His priesthood. We must 
therefore say that other priests partake in the 
effect of their priesthood, not as priests, but 
as sinners, as we shall state farther on (ad 3). 
But Christ had, simply speaking, no sin; 
though He had the likeness of sin in the flesh 
(Vulg., — of sinful flesh), as is written Rom. 

* Part. Ill, ch. i, anath. 10. 


viii. 3. And, consequently, we must not say 
simply that He partook of the effect of His 
priesthood but with this qualification — in re- 
gard to the passibility of the flesh. Wherefore 
he adds pointedly, that was able to save Him 
from death. 

Reply Obf. 2. Two things may be con- 
sidered in the offering of a sacrifice by any 
priest — namely, the sacrifice itself which is 
offered, and the devotion of the offerer. Now 
the proper effect of priesthood is that which 
results from the sacrifice itself. But Christ 
obtained a result from His passion, not as by 
virtue of the sacrifice, which is offered by way 
of satisfaction, but by the very devotion with 
which out of charity He humbly endured the 
passion. 

Reply Obf. 3. A figure cannot equal the 
reality, wherefore the figural priest of the Old 
Law could not attain to such perfection as not 
to need a sacrifice of satisfaction. But Christ 
did not stand in need of this. Consequently, 
there is no comparison between the two; and 
this is what the Apostle says (Heb. vii. 28) : 
The Law maketh men priests, who have in- 
firmity ; but the word of the oath, which was 
since the Law, the Son Who is perfected for 
evermore. 

FIFTH ARTICLE 

Whether the Priesthood of Christ Endures for Ever? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the priest- 
hood of Christ does not endure for ever. For 
as stated above (A. 4, ad 1, 3) those alone 
need the effect of the priesthood who have 
the weakness of sin, which can be expiated by 
the priest’s sacrifice. But this will not be for 
ever. For in the Saints there will be no weak- 
ness, according to Isa. lx. 21 : Thy people shall 
be all just : while no expiation will be possible 
for the weakness of sin, since there is no re- 
demption in hell (Office of the Dead, Resp. 
vii). Therefore the priesthood of Christ en- 
dures not for ever. 

Obj. 2. Further, the priesthood of Christ 
was made manifest most of all in His passion 
and death, when by His own blood He entered 
into the Holies (Heb. ix. 12). But the passion 
and death of Christ will not endure for ever, 
as stated Rom. vi. 9 : Christ rising again from 
the dead, dieth now no more. Therefore the 
priesthood of Christ will not endure for ever. 

Obj. 3. Further, Christ is a priest, not as 
God, but as man. But at one time Christ was 
not man, namely during the three days Hd 
lay dead. Therefore the priesthood of Chtist 
endures not for ever. 

On the contrary, It is written (Ps. cix. 4) : 
Thou art a priest for ever. 

I answer that. In the priestly office, we 
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consider two things; first, the offering of the 
sacrifice; secondly, the consummation of the 
sacrifice, consisting in this, that those for 
whom the sacrifice is offered, obtain the end 
of the sacrifice. Xow the end of the sacrifice 
which Christ offered consisted not in temporal 
but in eternal good, which we obtain through 
His death, according to Heb. ix. 11: Christ is 
(Vulg., — being come) a high-priest of the good 
things to come; for which reason the priest- 
hood of Christ is said to be eternal. Now this 
consummation of Christ’s sacrifice was fore- 
shadowed in this, that the high-priest of the 
Old Law, once a year, entered into the Holy 
of Holies with the blood of a he-goat and a 
calf, as laid down. Lev. xvi. 11, and yet he 
offered up the he-goat and calf not within the 
Holy of Holies, but without. In like manner 
Christ entered into the Holy of Holies — that 
is, into heaven — and prepared the way for us, 
that we might enter by the virtue of His blood, 
which He shed for us on earth. 

Reply Obj. 1. The Saints who will be in 
heaven'will not need any further expiation by 
the priesthood of Christ, but having expiated, 
they will need consummation through Christ 
Himself, on Whom their glory depends, as is 
written (Apoc. xxi. 23) ; The glory of God 
hath enlightened it — that is, the city of the 
Saints — and the Lamb is the lamp thereof. 

Reply Obj. 2. Although Christ’s passion 
and death are not to be repeated, yet the vir- 
tue of that Victim endures for ever, for, as it 
is written (Heb. x. 14), by one oblation He 
hath perfected for ever them that are sancti- 
fied. 

Wherefore the reply to the third objection 
is clear. 

As to the unity of this sacrifice, it was fore- 
shadowed in the Law in that, once a year, 
the high-priest of the Law entered into the 
Holies, with a solemn oblation of blood, as 
set down, Lev, xvi. 11. But the figure fell 
short of the reality in this, that the victim 
had not an everlasting virtue, for which reason 
those sacrifices were renewed every year. 

SIXTH ARTICLE 

Whether the Priesthood of Christ Was According to 
the Order of Melchisedech? 

We proceed thus to the Sixth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that Christ’s 
priesthood was not according to the order of 
Melchisedech. For Christ is the fountain-head 
of the entire priesthood, as being the princi- 
pal priest. Now that which is principal is not 
secondary in regard to others, but others are 
secondary in its regard. Therefore Christ 
should not be called a priest according to the 
order of Melchisedech. 
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Obj. 2. Further, the priesthood of the Old 
Law was more akin to Christ’s priesthood than 
was the priesthood that existed before the 
Law'. But the nearer the sacraments were to 
Christ, the more clearly they signified Him ; 
as is clear from what we have said in the 
Second Part (H-Il, Q. 2, A. 7), Therefore the 
priesthood of Christ should be denominated 
after the priesthood of the Law, rather than 
after the order of Melchisedech, which was 
before the Law. 

Obj. 3. Further, it is written (Heb. vii. 
2, 3) : That is “king of peace,” without father, 
without mother, without genealogy; having 
neither beginning of days nor ending of life: 
which can be referred only to the Son of God. 
Therefore Christ should not be called a priest 
according to the order of IMelchisedech, as of 
some one else, but according to His own order. 

On the contrary. It is written (Ps. cix. 4) : 
Thou art a priest for ever according to the 
order of Melchisedech. 

I answer that. As stated above (A. ad 1) 
the priesthood of the Law was a figure of the 
priesthood of Christ, not as adequately repre- 
senting the reality, but as falling far short 
thereof : both because the priesthood of the 
Law did not wash away sins, and because it 
was not eternal, as the priesthood of Christ. 
Now the excellence of Christ’s over the Leviti- 
cal priesthood was foreshadowed in the priest- 
hood of IMelchisedech, who received tithes 
from Abraham, in whose loins the priesthood 
of the Law was tithed. Consequently the 
priesthood of Christ is said to be according 
to the order of Melchisedech, on account of 
the excellence of the true priesthood over the 
figural priesthood of the Law. 

Reply Obj. 1. Christ is said to be accord- 
ing to the order of Melchisedech not as though 
the latter were a more excellent priest, but 
because he foreshadowed the excellence of 
Christ’s over the Levitical priesthood. 

Reply Obj. 2. Two things may be con- 
sidered in Christ's priesthood : namely, the 
offering made by Christ, and (our) partaking 
thereof. As to the actual offering, the priest- 
hood of Christ was more distinctly foreshad- 
owed by the priesthood of the Law, by reason 
of the shedding of blood, than by the priest- 
hood of Melchisedech in which there was no 
blood-shedding. But if we consider the par- 
ticipation of this sacrifice and the effect 
thereof, wherein the excellence of Christ’s 
priesthood over the priesthood of the Law 
principally consists, then the former was more 
distinctly foreshadowed by the priesthood of 
Melchisedech, who offered bread and wine, 
signifying, as Augustine says (Tract, xxvi, in 
Joan.) ecclesiastical unity, which is estab- 
lished by our taking part in the sacrifice of 
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Christ,* Wherefore also in the New Law the 
true sacrifice of Christ is presented to the 
faithful under the form of bread and wine. 

Reply Obj. 3. Melchisedech is described 
as without father, without mother, without 
genealogy, and as having neither beginning of 
days nor ending of life, not as though he had 
not these things, but because these details in 
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his regard are not supplied by Holy Scrip- 
ture. And in this it is that, as the Apostle says 
in the same passage, he is likened unto the Son 
of God, Who had no earthly father, no heav- 
enly mother, and no genealogy, according to 
Isa. liii. ?)'. Who shall declare His generation? 
and Who in His Godhead has neither begin- 
ning nor end of days. 


QUESTION 23 

Of Adoption os Befitting to Christ 

f/n Four Articles) 


We now come to consider whether adoption 
befits Christ: and under this head there are 
four points of inquiry: (1) Whether it is fit- 
ting that God should adopt sons ? (2) Whether 
this is fitting to God the Father alone? 
(3) Whether it is proper to man to be adopted 
to the sonship of God? (4) Whether Christ 
can be called the adopted Son? 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether It Is Fitting That God Should Adopt Sons? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that it is not 
fitting that God should adopt sons. For, as 
jurists say, no one adopts anyone but a 
stranger as his son. But no one is a stranger 
in relation to God, Who is the Creator of all. 
Therefore it seems unfitting that God should 
adopt. 

Obj. 2. Further, adoption seems to have 
been introduced in default of natural sonship. 
But in God there is natural sonship, as set 
down in the First Part (Q. 27, A. 2). There- 
fore it is unfitting that God should adopt. 

Obj. 3. Further, the purpose of adopting 
anyone is that he may succeed, as heir, the 
person who adopts him. But it does not seem 
possible for anyone to succeed God as heir, 
for He can never die. Therefore it is unfitting 
that God should adopt. 

On the contrary. It is written (Eph. i. 5) 
that He hath predestinated us unto the adop- 
tion of children of God. But the predestina- 
tion of God is not ineffectual. Therefore God 
does adopt some as His sons. 

I answer that, A man adopts someone as 
his son forasmuch as out of goodness he ad- 
mits him as heir to his estate. Now God is 
infinitely good : for which reason He admits 
His creatures to a participation of good things ; 
especially rational creatures, who forasmuch 
as they are made to the image of God, are 
capable of Divine beatitude. And this consists 
in the enjoyment of God, by which also God 
Himself is happy and rich in Himself — that is, 
* Cf. Q. 79, A. 1. 


in the enjoyment of Himself. Now a man’s 
inheritance is that which makes him rich. 
Wherefore, inasmuch as God, of His goodness, 
admits men to the inheritance of beatitude, 
He is said to adopt them. Moreover Divine 
exceeds human adoption, forasmuch as God, 
by bestowing His grace, makes man whom He 
adopts worthy to receive the heavenly inheri- 
tance ; whereas man does not make him worthy 
whom he adopts; but rather in adopting him 
he chooses one who is already worthy. 

Reply Obj. 1. Considered in his nature 
man is not a stranger in respect to God, as 
to the natural gifts bestowed on him: but he 
is as to the gifts of grace and glory ; in regard 
to which he is adopted. 

Reply Obj. 2. Man works in order to sup- 
ply his wants : not so God, Who works in order 
to communicate to others the abundance of 
His perfection. Wherefore, as by the work 
of creation the Divine goodness is communi- 
cated to all creatures in a certain likeness, 
so by the work of adoption the likeness of 
natural sonship is communicated to men, ac- 
cording to Rom. viii. 29 : Whom He foreknew 
... to be made cofifortnable to the image of 
His Son. 

Reply Obj. 3. Spiritual goods can be pos- 
sessed by many at the same time ; not so 
material goods. Wherefore none can receive 
a material inheritance except the successor of 
a deceased person: whereas all receive the 
spiritual inheritance at the same time in its 
entirety without detriment to the ever-living 
Father. 

Yet it might be said that God ceases to be, 
according as He is in us by faith, so as to 
begin to be in us by vision, as a gloss says on 
Rom. viii. 17 : // sons, heirs also. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether It Is Fitting That the Whole Trinity 
Should Adopt? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem unfitting that 
tlie whole Trinity should adopt. For adoption 
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is said of God in likeness to human custom. 
But among men those only adopt who can 
beget: and in God this can be applied only to 
the Father. Therefore in God the Father alone 
can adopt. 

Ob'], 2. Further, by adoption men become 
the brethren of Christ, according to Rom. 
viii. 29: That He might be the first-born 
among many brethren. Now brethren are the 
sons of the same father : wherefore our Lord 
says (Jo. XX. 17) : / ascend to Ily Father and 
to your Father. Therefore Christ’s Father 
alone has adopted sons. 

Ob']. 3. Further, it is written (Gal. iv, 4, 
5,6): God sent His Son . . . that lue might 
receive the adoption oj sons. And because 
yon are sons of Godj God hath sent the Spirit 
oj His Son into your hearts, crying: “Abba” 
{“Father”). Therefore it belongs to Him to 
adopt, Who has the Son and the Holy Ghost. 
But this belongs to the Father alone. There- 
fore it befits the Father alone to adopt. 

On the contrary, It belongs to Him to 
adopt us as sons. Whom we can call Father; 
whence it is written (Rom. viii. IS) : Von 
have received the spirit oj adoption oj sons, 
whereby we cry: “Abba” (“Father”). But 
when we say to God, “Our Father,” we ad- 
dress the whole Trinity: as is the case with 
the other names which are said of God in 
■respect of creatures, as stated in the First 
Part (Q. 33, A. 3; Obj. 1; cj. Q. 45, A. 6). 
Therefore to adopt is befitting to the whole 
Trinity. 

I answer that, There is this difference be- 
tween an adopted son of God and the natural 
Son of God, that the latter is begotten not 
made; whereas the former is made, according 
to John i. 12 : He gave them power to be made 
the sons oj God. Yet sometimes the adopted 
son is said to be begotten, by reason of the 
spiritual regeneration which is by grace, not 
by nature ; wherefore it is written (Jas. i. 18) : 
Oj His own will hath He begotten us by the 
word oj truth. Now although, in God, to beget 
belongs to the Person of the Father, yet to 
produce any effect in creatures is common 
to the whole Trinity, by reason of the oneness 
of their Nature : since, where there is one 
nature, there must needs be one power and 
one operation: whence our Lord says (Jo. v. 
19) : What things soever the Father doth, 
these the Son also doth in like manner. There- 
fore it belongs to the whole Trinity to adopt 
men as sons of God. 

Reply Ob']. 1. All human individuals are 
not of one individual nature, so that there 
need be one operation and one effect of them 
all, as is the case in God. Consequently in 
this respect no comparison is possible. 

Reply Ob'], 2. By adoption we are made 


the brethren of Christ, as having with Him, 
the same Father: Who, nevertheless, is His 
Father in one way, and ours in ancllier. 
Whence pointedly our Lord says, sepaiately, 
My Father, and Your Father (Jo. x'.r, 17). 
For He is Christ’s Father by natural genera- 
tion ; and this is proper to Him : whereas He 
is our Father by a voluntary operation, which 
is common to Him and to the Son and Holy 
Ghost: so that Christ is not the Son of the 
whole Trinity, as we are. 

Reply Obj. 3. As stated above (A. 1, ad 2), 
adoptive sonship is a certain likeness of the 
eternal Sonship: just as all that takes place in 
time is a certain likeness of what has been 
from eternity. Now man is likened to the 
splendor of the Eternal Son by reason of the 
light of grace which is attributed to the Holy 
Ghost. Therefore adoption, though common 
to the whole Trinity, is appropriated to the 
Father as its author ; to the Son, as its exem- 
plar; to the Holy Ghost, as imprinting on us 
the likeness of this exemplar. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether It Is Proper to the Rational Noture 
to Be Adopted? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1, It would seem that it is not 
proper to the rational nature to be adopted. 
For God is not said to be the Father of the 
rational creature, save by adoption. But God 
is called the Father even of the irrational 
creature, according to Job xxxviii. 2S: Who is 
father oj the rain? Or who begot the drops oj 
dew? Therefore it is not proper to the rational 
creature to be adopted. 

Obj. 2. Further, by reason of adoption 
some are called sons of God. But to be sons 
of God seems to be properly attributed by the 
Scriptures to the angels ; according to Job i. 
6 : On a certa'm day when the sons oj God 
came to stand before the Lord. Therefore it 
is not proper to the rational creature to be 
adopted, 

Obj. 3. Further, whatever is proper to a 
nature, belongs to all that have that nature: 
just as risibility belongs to all men. But to 
be adopted does not belong to every rational 
nature. Therefore it is not proper to human 
nature. 

On the contrary, Adopted sons are the 
heirs oj God, as is stated Rom. viii. 17. But 
such an inheritance belongs to none but the 
rational nature. Therefore it is proper to the 
rational nature to be adopted. 

/ answer that. As stated above (.'\. 2, ad 3), 
the sonship of adoption is a certain likeness of 
of natural sonship. Now the Son of God pro- 
ceeds naturally from the Father as the In- 
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tellectual Word, in oneness of nature with the 
Father. To this Word, therefore, something 
may be likened in three ways, First, on the 
part of the form but not on the part of its 
intelligibility: thus the form of a house al- 
ready built is like the mental word of the 
builder in its specific form, but not in intelli- 
gibility, because the material form of a house 
is not intelligible, as it was in the mind of the 
builder. In this way every creature is like the 
Eternal Word; since it was made through the 
Word. Secondly, the creature is likened to 
the Word, not only as to its form, but also 
as to its intelligibility: thus the knowledge 
which is begotten in the disciple’s mind is 
likened to the word in the mind of the mas- 
ter. In this way the rational creature, even 
in its nature, is likened to the Word of God. 
Thirdly, a creature is likened to the Eternal 
Word, as to the oneness of the Word with the 
Father, which is by reason of grace and char- 
ity: wherefore our Lord prays (Jo. xvii. 21, 
22) : That they may be one in Us ... as We 
also are one. And this likeness perfects the 
adoption : for to those who are thus like Him 
the eternal inheritance is due. It is therefore 
clear that to be adopted belongs to the rational 
creature alone: not indeed to all, but only to 
those who have charity ; which is poured forth 
in our hearts by the Holy Ghost (Rom. v. 5) ; 
for which reason (Rom. viii. IS) the Holy 
Ghost is called the Spirit of adoption of sons. 

Reply Obj. 1. God is called the Father of 
the irrational creature, not properly speaking, 
by reason of adoption, but by reason of crea- 
tion ; according to the first-mentioned partici- 
pation of likeness. 

Reply Obj. 2. Angels are called sons of 
God by adoptive sonship, not that it belongs 
to them first; but because they were the first 
to receive the adoption of sons. 

Reply Obj. 3. Adoption is a property result- 
ing not from nature, but from grace, of which 
the rational nature is capable. Therefore it 
need not belong to every rational nature: but 
every rational creature must needs be capable 
of adoption. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether Christ As Man Is the Adopted Son of God? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that Christ as 
man is the adopted Son of God. For Hilary 
says (De Trin. ii) speaking of Christ: The 
dignity of power is not forfeited when carnal 
humanity* is adopted. Therefore Christ as 
man is the adopted Son of God. 

Obj. 2. Further, Augustine says (De Prea- 
dest. Sanct. xv) that by the same grace that 


Man is Christ, as from the birth of faith every 
man is a Christian. But other men are Chris- 
tians by the grace of adoption. Therefore this 
Man is Christ by adoption : and consequently 
He would seem to be an adopted son. 

Obj. 3. Further, Christ, as man, is a serv 
ant. But it is of greater dignity to be an 
adopted son than to be a servant. Therefore 
much more is Christ, as man, an adopted Son. 

On the contrary, Ambrose says (De Incarn. 
viii) : We do not call an adopted son a natural 
son: the natural son is a true son. But Christ 
is the true and natural Son of God, according 
to 1 John V. 20: That we may ... be in His 
true Son, Jesus Christ. Therefore Christ, as 
klan, is not an adopted Son. 

I answer that, Sonship belongs properly to 
the hypostasis or person, not to the nature; 
whence in the First Part (Q. 32, A. 3) we 
have stated that Filiation is a personal prop- 
erty. Now in Christ there is no other than 
the uncreated person or hypostasis, to Whom 
it belongs by nature to be the Son. But it has 
been said above (A. 1, ad 2), that the sonship 
of adoption is a participated likeness of natu- 
ral sonship : nor can a thing be said to partici- 
pate in what it has essentially. Therefore 
Christ, Who is the natural Son of God, can 
nowise be called an adopted Son. 

But according to those who suppose two 
persons or two hypostases or two supposita 
in Christ, no reason prevents Christ being 
called the adopted Son of God. 

Reply Obj. 1. As sonship does not properly 
belong to the nature, so neither does adoption. 
Consequently, when it is said that carnal hu- 
manity is adopted, the expression is meta- 
phorical : and adoption is used to signify the 
union of human nature to the Person of the 
Son. 

Reply Obj. 2. This comparison of Augus- 
tine is to be referred to the principle because, 
to wit, just as it is granted to any man without 
meriting it to be a Christian, so did it happen 
that this man without meriting it was Christ. 
But there is a difference on the part of the 
term : because by the grace of union Christ is 
the natural Son ; whereas another man by 
habitual grace is an adopted son. Yet habit- 
ual grace in Christ does not make one who 
was not a son to be an adopted son, but is a 
certain effect of Filiation in the soul of Christ, 
according to John i. 14 : We saw His glory 
... as it were of the Only-begotten of the 
Father full of grace and truth. 

Reply Obj. 3. To be a creature, as also to 
be subservient or subject to God, regards not 
only the person, but also the nature: but tl^§ 
cannot be said of sonship. Wherefore tlie 
comparison does not hold. 


* Some editions read humilitas, — the humility or lotoliuess of the flesh 
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QUESTION 24 

Of the Predestination of Christ 

{ In Four Articles ) 


We shall now consider the predestination of 
Christ. Under this head there are four points 
of inquiry: (1) Whether Christ was predes- 
tinated? (2) Whether He was predestinated 
as man? (3) Whether His predestination is 
the exemplar of ours? (4) Whether it is the 
cause of our predestination? 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether It is Befitting That Christ 
Should Be Predestinated? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem unfitting that 
Christ should be predestinated. For the term 
of anyone’s predestination seems to be the 
adoption of sons, according to Ephes. i. 5 : 
Who hath predestinated us unto the adoption 
of children. But it is not befitting to Christ 
to be an adopted Son, as stated above (Q. 23, 
A. 4). Therefore it is not fitting that Christ 
be predestinated. 

Obj. 2. Further, we may consider two 
things in Christ; His human nature and His 
person. But it cannot be said that Christ is 
predestinated by reason of His human nature ; 
for this proposition is false — The human na- 
ture is Son of God. In like manner neither 
by reason of the person ; for this person is 
the Son of God, not by grace, but by nature: 
whereas predestination regards what is of 
grace, as stated in the First Part (Q. 23, 
AA. 2, 5). Therefore Christ was not predes- 
tinated to be the Son of God. 

Obj. 3. Further, just as that which has 
been made was not always, so also that which 
was predestinated ; since predestination im- 
plies a certain antecedence. But, because 
Christ was always God and the Son of God, 
it cannot be said that that Man was made the 
Son of God. Therefore, for a like reason, we 
ought not to say that Christ was predestinated 
the Son of God. 

On the contrary, The Apostle says, speak- 
ing of Christ (Rom. i. 4) : Who was predes- 
tinated the Son of God in power. 

1 answer that, As is clear from what has 
been said in the First Part (Q. 23, AA. 1, 2), 
predestination, in its proper sense, is a cer- 
tain Divine preordination from eternity of 
those things which are to be done in time by 
the grace of God. Now, that man is God, and 
that God is man, is something done in time by 
God through the grace of union. Nor can it 
* From S. Augustine, De Freed. Sanct. xv. 


be said that God has not from eternity pre- 
ordained to do this in time: since it would 
follow that something would come anew into 
the Divine Mind. And we must needs admit 
that the union itself of natures in the Person 
of Christ falls under the eternal predestina- 
tion of God. For this reason do we say that 
Christ was predestinated. 

Reply Obj. 1. The Apostle there speaks of 
that predestination by which we are predes- 
tinated to be adopted sons. And just as Christ 
in a singular manner above all others is the 
natural Son of God, so in a singular manner 
is He predestinated. 

Reply Obj. 2. As a gloss* says on Rom. i. 
4, some understood that predestination to re- 
fer to the nature and not to the Person — that 
is to say, that on human nature was bestowed 
the grace of being united to the Son of God 
in unity of Person. 

But in that case the phrase of the Apostle 
would be improper, for two reasons. First, 
for a general reason : for we do not speak of 
a person’s nature, but of his person, as being 
predestinated : because to be predestinated is 
to be directed towards salvation, which be- 
longs to a suppositum acting for the end of 
beatitude. Secondly, for a special reason. Be- 
cause to be Son of God is not befitting to 
human nature ; for this proposition is false ; — 
The human nature is the Son of God: unless 
one were to force from it such an exposition 
as: — Who was predestinated the Son of God 
in power — that is. It was predestinated that 
the Human nature should be united to the 
Son of God in the Person. 

Hence we must attribute predestination to 
the Person of Christ: not, indeed, in Himself 
or as subsisting in the Divine Nature, but as 
subsisting in the human nature. Wherefore 
the Apostle, after saying. Who was made to 
Him of the seed of David according to the 
flesh, added, Who was predestinated the Son 
of God in power: so as to give us to under- 
stand that in respect of His being of the seed 
of David according to the flesh, He was pre- 
destinated the Son of God in power. For al- 
though it is natural to that Person, considered 
in Himself, to be the Son of God in power, 
yet this is not natural to Him, considered in 
the human nature, in respect of which this 
befits Him according to the grace of union. 

Reply Obj. 3. Origen commenting on Rom. 
i. 4 says that the true reading of this passage 
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of the Apostle is: Who was destined to be the 
Son of God in power ; so that no antecedence 
is implied. And so there would be no difficulty. 
Others refer the antecedence implied in the 
participle predestinated, not to the fact of 
being the Son of God, but to the manifesta- 
tion thereof, according to the customary way 
of speaking in Holy Scripture, by which things 
are said to take place when they are made 
known; so that the sense would be — Christ 
was predestinated to be made known as the 
Son of God. But this is an improper significa- 
tion of predestination. For a person is prop- 
erly said to be predestinated by reason of his 
being directed to the end of beatitude: but 
the beatitude of Christ does not depend on our 
knowledge thereof. 

It is therefore better to say that the ante- 
cedence implied in the participle predestinated 
is to be referred to the Person not in Himself, 
but by reason of the human nature: since, 
although that Person was the Son of God from 
eternity, it was not always true that one sub- 
sisting in human nature was the Son of God. 
Hence Augustine says (De Proedest. Sanct. 
XV ) : Jesns was predestinated, so that He Who 
according to the flesh was to be the son of 
David, should be nevertheless Son of God in 
power. 

Moreover, it must be observed that, al- 
though the participle predestinated, just as 
this participle made, implies antecedence, yet 
there is a difference. For to be made belongs 
to the thing in itself : whereas to be predesti- 
nated belongs to someone as being in the ap- 
prehension of one who preordains. Now that 
which is the subject of a form or nature in 
reality, can be apprehended either as under 
that form or absolutely. And since it cannot 
be said absolutely of the Person of Christ 
that He began to be the Son of God, yet this 
is becoming to Him as understood or appre- 
hended to exist in human nature, because at 
one time it began to be true that one existing 
in human nature was the Son of God ; there- 
fore this proposition — Christ was predesti- 
nated the Son of God — is truer than this — 
Christ was made the Son of God. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether This Proposition Is Folse: Christ As Mon 
Was Predestinated to Be the Son of God? 

We proceed thus to the Second .Article : — - 

Objection 1. It would seem that this propo- 
sition is false; Christ as man was predesti- 
nated to be the Son of God. For at some time 
a man is that which he was predestinated to 
be: since God’s predestination does not fail. 
If, therefore, Christ as man was predestinated 
the Son of God, it seems to follow that as man 


He is the Son of God. But the latter is false. 
Therefore the former is false. 

Obj. 2. Further, what is befitting to Christ 
as man is befitting to any man; since He be- 
longs to the same species as other men. If, 
therefore, Christ, as man, was predestinated 
the Son of God, it will follow that this is be- 
fitting to any other man. But the latter is 
false. Therefofe the former is false. 

Obj. 3. Further, that is predestinated from 
eternity which is to take place at some time. 
But this proposition, The Son of God was 
made man, is truer than this, Man was made 
the Son of God. Therefore this proposition, 
Christ, as the Son of God, was predestinated 
to be man, is truer than this, Christ as Man 
was predestinated to be the Son of God. 

On the contrary, Augustine (De Proedest. 
Sanct. xv) says: Forasmuch as God the Son 
was made Man, we say that the Lord of Glory 
was predestinated. 

I answer that, Two things may be consid- 
ered in predestination. One on the part of 
eternal predestination itself : and in this re- 
spect it implies a certain antecedence in regard 
to that which comes under predestination. 
Secondly, predestination may be considered 
as regards its temporal effect, which is some 
gratuitous gift of God. Therefore from both 
points of view we must say that predestina- 
tion is ascribed to Christ by reason of His 
human nature alone: for human nature was 
not always united to the Word ; and by grace 
bestowed on it was it united in Person to the 
Son of God. Consequently, by reasoh of hu- 
man nature alone can predestination be at- 
tributed to Christ. Wherefore Augustine says 
(ibid.): This human nature of ours was pre- 
destinated to be raised to so great, so lofty, 
so exalted a position, that it would be impos- 
sible to raise it higher. Now that is said to 
belong to anyone as man which belongs to 
him by reason of human nature. Consequently, 
we must say that Christ, as Man, was predes- 
tinated the Son of God. 

Reply Obj. 1. When we say, Christ, as Man, 
was predestinated the Son of God, this quali- 
fication, as Man, can be referred in two ways 
to the action signified by the participle. First, 
as regards what comes under predestination 
materially, and thus it is false. For the sense 
would be that it was predestinated that Christ, 
as Man, should be the Son of God. And in 
this sense the objection takes it. 

Secondly, it may be referred to the very 
nature of the action itself : that is, forasmuch 
as predestination implies antecedence and gra- 
tuitous effect. And thus predestination belongs 
to Christ by reason of His human nature, as 
stated above. And in this sense He is said to 
be predestinated as Man. 
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Reply Ob']. 2. Something may be befitting 
to a man by reason of human nature, in two 
ways. First, so that human nature be the 
cause thereof; thus risibility is befitting to 
Socrates by reason of human nature, being 
caused by its principles. In this manner pre- 
destination is not befitting either to Christ 
or to any other man, by reason of human na- 
ture. This is the sense of the objection. Sec- 
ondly, a thing may be befitting to someone 
by reason of human nature, because human 
nature is susceptiiile of it. And in this sense 
we say that Christ was predestinated by rea- 
son of human nature; because predestination 
refers to the exaltation of human nature in 
Him, as stated above. 

Reply Ob). 3. As Augustine says (loc. cit.) : 
The Word of God assumed Man to Hitnself 
171 such a s'mgular and ineffable i7ianner that 
at the same time He /nay be truly a/id cor- 
rectly called the Son of ]\lan, because He as- 
sumed Ma/i to Hi)nself ; and the Son of God, 
because 'it was the Only-begotten of God Who 
assumed human nature. Consequently, since 
this assumption comes under predestination 
by reason of its being gratuitous, we can say 
both that the Son of God was predestinated 
to be man, and that the Son of IMan w'as pre- 
destinated to be the Son of God, But because 
grace was not bestowed on the Son of God 
that He might be man, but rather on human 
nature, that it might be united to the Son of 
God ; it is more proper to say that Christ, as 
Man, was predestinated to be the Son of God, 
than that, Christ, as Son of God, was predes- 
tinated to be Man. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether Christ's Predestination Is the 
Exemplar of Ours? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that Christ’s 
predestination is not the exemplar of ours. 
For the exemplar exists before the exemplate. 
But nothing exists before the eternal. Since, 
therefore, our predestination is eternal, it 
seems that Christ’s predestination is not the 
exemplar of ours. 

Ob'j. 2. Further, the exemplar leads us to 
knowledge of the exemplate. But there was 
no need for God to be led from something else 
to knowledge of our predestination ; since it is 
written (Rom. viii. 29) : Whom He foreknew, 
He also predestinated. Therefore Christ’s pre- 
destination is not the exemplar of ours. 

Obj. 3. Further, the exemplar is conformed 
to the exemplate. But Christ’s predestination 
seems to be of a different nature from ours: 
because we are predestinated to the sonship 
of adoption, whereas Christ was predestinated 


Son of God in power, as is written (Rom. i. 4). 
Therefore His predestination is not the ex- 
emplar of ours. 

On the contrary, Augustine says (De 
Prccdcst. Sanct. xv) : The Saviour Himself, 
the Mediator of God and men, the Man Christ 
Jesus is the most splendid light of predestina- 
tion and grace. Now He is called the light of 
predestination and grace, inasmuch as our 
predestination is made manifest by His pre- 
destination and grace ; and this seems to per- 
tain to the nature of an exemplar. Therefore 
Christ’s predestination is the exemplar of ours. 

I answer that, Predestination may be con- 
sidered in two wmys. First, on the part of the 
act of predestination ; and thus Christ’s pre- 
destination cannot be said to be the exemplar 
of ours: for in the same way and by the same 
eternal act God predestinated us and Christ. 

Secondly, predestination may be considered 
on the part of that to which anyone is pre- 
destinated, and this is the term and effect of 
predestination. In this sense Christ’s predesti- 
nation is the exemplar of ours, and this in two 
ways. First, in respect of the good to which 
we are predestinated ; for He was predesti- 
nated to be the natural Son of God, whereas 
we are predestinated to the adoption of sons, 
which is a participated likeness of natural 
sonship. Whence it is written (Rom, viii. 29) : 
Whom He foreknew. He also predestinated to 
be made conformable to the image of His Son. 
Secondly, in respect of the manner of obtain- 
ing this good — that is, by grace. This is most 
manifest in Christ ; because human nature in 
Him, without any antecedent merits, was 
united to the Son of God; and of the fulness 
of His grace we all have received, as it is 
written (Jo. i. 16). 

Reply Ob']. 1. This argument considers the 
aforesaid act of the predestinator. 

The same is to be said of the second objec- 
tion. 

Reply Obj. 3. The exemplate need not be 
conformed to the exemplar in all respects : 
it is sufficient that it imitate it in some. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether Christ-'s PredesfinaHon Is the Cause of Ours? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that Christ’s 
predestination is not the cause of ours. For 
that which is eternal has no cause. But our 
predestination is eternal. Therefore Christ’s 
predestination is not the cause of ours. 

Obj. 2. Further, that which depends on the 
simple will of God has no other cause but 
God’s will. Now, our predestination depends 
on the simple will of God, for it is written 
(Eph. i. 11); Being predestinated according 
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to the purpose of Him, Who worketh all things 
according to the counsel of His will. Therefore 
Christ’s predestination is not the cause of 
ours. 

Obj. 3. Further, if the cause be taken away, 
the effect is also taken away. But if we take 
away Christ’s predestination, ours is not taken 
away ; since even if the Son of God were not 
incarnate, our salvation might yet have been 
achieved in a different manner, as Augustine 
says (De Trin. xiii. 10). Therefore Christ’s 
predestination is not the cause of ours. 

On the contrary. It is written (Eph. i. 5) : 
(Who) hath predestinated us unto the adop- 
tion of children through Jesus Christ. 

I answer that, if we consider predestination 
on the part of the very act of predestinating, 
then Christ’s predestination is not the cause 
of oUrs : because by one and the same act God 
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predestinated both Christ and us. But if we 
consider predestination on the part of its term, 
thus Christ’s predestination is the cause of 
ours; for God, by predestinating from eter- 
nity, so decreed our salvation, that it should 
be achieved through Jesus Christ. For eternal 
predestination covers not only that which is 
to be accomplished in time, but also the mode 
and order in which it is to be accomplished in 
time. 

Reply Objs. 1 and 2. These arguments 
consider predestination on the part of the act 
of predestinating. 

Reply Obj. 3. If Christ were not to have 
been incarnate, God would have decreed men’s 
salvation by other means. But since He de- 
creed the Incarnation of Christ, He decreed 
at the same time that He should be the cause 
of our salvation. 


THE ADORATION OF CHRIST 


QUESTION 25 
Of the Adoration of Christ 

(In Six Articles) 


Wfi have now to consider things pertaining to 
Chtist in reference to us ; and first, the adora- 
tion of Christ, by which we adore Him; sec- 
ondly, we must consider how He is our Media- 
tor with God. 

tinder the first head there are six points of 
inquiry: (1) Whether Christ’s Godhead and 
humanity are to be adored with one and the 
same adoration? (2) Whether His flesh is 
to be adored with the adoration of latria? 
(3) Whether the adoration of latria is to be 
given to the image of Christ? (4) Whether 
latria is to be given to the Cross of Christ? 
(S) Whether to His Mother? (6) Concerning 
the adoration of the relics of Saints. 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether Christ's Humanity and Godhead Are to Be 
Adored With the Some Adoration? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that Christ’s 
humanity and Godhead are not to be adored 
with the same adoration. For Christ’s God- 
head is to be adored, as being common to 
Father and Son; wherefore it is written (Jo. 
v. 23) : That all may honor the Son, as they 
honor the Father. But Christ’s humanity is 
not common to Him and the Father. Therefore 
Christ’s humanity and Godhead are not to be 
adored with the same adoration. 

Obj. 2. Further, honor is properly the re- 
ward of virtue, as the Philosopher says (Ethic. 

* Second Council of Constantinople, coll, viii, can. 


iv. 3). But virtue merits its reward by action. 
Since, therefore, in Christ the action of the 
Divine Nature is distinct from that of the 
human nature, as stated above (Q. 19, A. 1), 
it seems that Christ’s humanity is to be adored 
with a different adoration from that which is 
given to His Godhead. 

Obj. 3. Further, if the soul of Christ were 
not united to the Word, it would have been 
worthy of veneration on account of the exceP 
lence of its wisdom and grace. But by being 
united to the Word it lost nothing of its wor- 
thiness. Therefore His human nature should 
receive a certain veneration proper thereto, 
besides the veneration which is given to His 
Godhead. 

On the contrary. We read in the chapters 
of the Fifth Council:* If anyone say that 
Christ is adored in two natures, so as to intro- 
duce two distinct adorations, and does not 
adore God the Word made flesh with the one 
and the same adoration as His flesh, as the 
Church has handed dow7i from the beginning; 
let such a one be anathema. 

I answer that. We may consider two things 
in a person to whom honor is given : the person 
himself, and the cause of his being honored. 
Now properly speaking honor is given to a 
subsistent thing in its entirety; for We do 
not speak of honoring a man’s hand, but the 
man himself. And if at any time it happhti 
that we speak of honoring a man’s hand 'Of 
foot, it is not by reason of these membefS 
9 . 
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being honored of themselves : but by reason 
of the whole being honored in them. In this 
way a man may be honored even in something 
external ; for instance in his vesture, his image, 
or his messenger. 

The cause of honor is that by reason of 
which the person honored has a certain excel- 
lence : for honor is reverence given to some- 
thing on account of its excellence, as stated in 
the Second Part (II-II, Q. 103, A. 1). If 
therefore in one man there are several causes 
of honor, for instance, rank, knowledge, and 
virtue, the honor given to him will be one in 
respect of the person honored, but several in 
respect of the causes of honor : for it is the 
man that is honored, both on account of 
knowledge and by reason of his virtue. 

Since, therefore, in Christ there is but one 
Person of the Divine and human natures, and 
one hypostasis, and one suppositum. He is 
given one adoration and one honor on the part 
of the Person adored: but on the part of the 
cause for which He is honored, we can say 
that there are several adorations, for instance 
that He receives one honor on account of His 
uncreated knowledge, and another on account 
of His created knowledge. 

But if it be said that there are several per- 
sons or hypostases in Christ, it would follow 
that there would be, absolutely speaking, sev- 
eral adorations. And this is what is condemned 
in the Councils. For it is written in the chap- 
ters of Cyril : * If anyone dare to say that the 
man assumed should be adored besides the 
Divine Word, as though these were distinct 
persons; and does not rather honor the Em- 
manuel with one single adoration, inasmuch 
as the Word was made flesh; let him be ana- 
thema. 

Reply Obj. 1. In the Trinity there are 
three Who are honored, but only one cause of 
honor. In the mystery of the Incarnation it 
is the reverse : and therefore only one honor 
is given to the Trinity and only one to Christ, 
but in a different way. 

Reply Obj. 2. Operation is not the object 
but the motive of honor. And therefore there 
being two operations in Christ proves, not two 
adorations, but two causes of adoration. 

Reply Obf. 3. If the soul of Christ were 
not united to the Word of God, it would be the 
principal thing in that Man. Wherefore honor 
would be due to it principally, since man is 
that which is principal in him.f But since 
Christ’s soul is united to a Person of greater 
dignity, to that Person is honor principally 
due to Whom Christ’s soul is united. Nor is 
the dignity of Christ’s soul hereby diminished, 
but rather increased, as stated above (Q. 2, 
A. 2, ad 2). 

* Council of Ephesus, Part I, ch. 26. t Cf. Ethic. 


SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether Christ's Humanity Should Be Adored With 
the Adoration of "Latrio"? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection I. It would seem that Christ’s 
soul should not be adored with the adoration 
of latria. For on the words of Ps. xcviii. 5, 
Adore His foot-stool for it is holy, a gloss 
says: The flesh assumed by the Word of God 
is rightly adored by us: for no one partakes 
spiritually of His flesh unless he first adore it ; 
but not indeed with the adoration called 
“latria,” which is due to the Creator alone. 
Now the flesh is part of the humanity. There- 
fore Christ’s humanity is not to be adored 
with the adoration of latria. 

Obj. 2. Further, the worship of latria is 
not to be given to any creature : since for this 
reason were the Gentiles reproved, that they 
worshiped and served the creature, as it is 
written (Rom. i. 25). But Christ’s humanity 
is a creature. Therefore it should not be 
adored with the adoration of latria. 

Obj. 3. Further, the adoration of latria is 
due to God in recognition of His supreme do- 
minion, according to Deut. vi. 13 : Thou shall 
adore (Vulg ., — fear ; cf. Matt. iv. 10) the Lord 
thy God, and shall serve Him only. But Christ 
as man is less than the Father. Therefore His 
humanity is not to be adored with the adora- 
tion of latria. 

On the contrary, Damascene says ( De Fide 
Orthod. iv. 3) : On account of the incarnation 
of the Divine Word, we adore the flesh of 
Christ not for its own sake, but because the 
Word of God is united thereto in person. And 
on Ps. xcviii. 5, Adore His foot-stool, a gloss 
says; He who adores the body of Christ, re- 
gards not the earth, but rather Him whose 
foot-stool it is, in Whose honor he adores the 
foot-stool. But the incarnate Word is adored 
with the adoration of latria. Therefore also 
His body or His humanity. 

I answer that, As stated above (A. 1 ) adora- 
tion is due to the subsisting hypostasis: yet 
the reason for honoring may be something 
non-subsistent, on account of which the per- 
son, in whom it is, is honored. And so the 
adoration of Christ’s humanity may be under- 
stood in two ways. First, so that the humanity 
is the thing adored: and thus to adore the 
flesh of Christ is nothing else than to adore 
the incarnate Word of God: just as to adore 
a King’s robe is nothing else than to adore 
a robed King. And in this sense the adoration 
of Christ’s humanity is the adoration of latria. 
Secondly, the adoration of Christ’s humanity 
may be taken as given by reason of its being 
perfected with every gift of grace. And so in 
ix. 8. 
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this sense the adoration of Christ’s humanity 
is the adoration not of latria but of dulia. So 
that one and the same Person of Christ is 
adored with latria on account of His Divinity, 
and with dulia on account of His perfect 
humanity. 

Nor is this unfitting. For the honor of latria 
is due to God the Father Himself on account 
of His Godhead; and the honor of dulia on 
account of the dominion by which He rules 
over creatures. Wherefore on Ps. vii. 1, O 
Lord my God, in Thee have I hoped, a gloss 
says: Lord of all by power, to Whom “dulia” 
is due: God of all by creation, to Whom 
“latria” is due. 

Reply Obj. 1. That gloss is not to be under- 
stood as though the flesh of Christ were adored 
separately from its Godhead: for this could 
happen only, if there were one hypostasis of 
God, and another of man. But since, as Dama- 
scene says (loc. cit.) : If by a subtle distinc- 
tion you divide what is seen from what is un- 
derstood, it cannot be adored because it is a 
creature — that is, with adoration of latria. And 
then thus understood as distinct from the Word 
of God, it should be adored with the adoration 
of didia ; not any kind of dulia, such as is given 
to other creatures, but with a certain higher 
adoration, which is called hyperdulia. 

Hence appear the answers to the second and 
third objections. Because the adoration of 
latria is not given to Christ’s humanity in 
respect of itself ; but in respect of the Godhead 
to which it is united, by reason of which 
Christ is not less than the Father, 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether the Image of Christ Should Be Adored With 
the Adoration of Latria? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that Christ’s 
image should not be adored with the adora- 
tion of latria. For it is written (Exod. xx. 4) : 
Thou shall not make to thyself a graven thing, 
nor the likeness of anything. I5ut no adoration 
should be given against the commandment of 
God. Therefore Christ’s image should not be 
adored with the adoration of latria. 

Obj. 2. Further, we should have nothing 
in common with the works of the Gentiles; 
as the Apostle says (Eph. v. 11). But the 
Gentiles are reproached principally for that 
they changed the glory of the incorruptible 
God into the likeness of the image of a cor- 
ruptible man, as is written (Rom. i. 23). 
Therefore Christ’s image is not to be adored 
with the adoration of latria. 

Obj. 3. Further, to Christ the adoration of 
latria is due by reason of His Godhead, not of 
His humanity. But the adoration of latria is 
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not due to the image of His Godhead, which 
is imprinted on the rational soul. Much less, 
therefore, is it due to the material image which 
represents the humanity of Christ Himself, 

Obj. 4. Further, it seems that nothing 
should be done in the Divine worship that is 
not instituted by God ; wherefore the Apostle 
(1 Cor. xi. 23) when about to lay down the 
doctrine of the sacrifice of the Church, says; 
I have received of the Lord that which also 1 
delivered unto you. But Scripture does not lay 
down anything concerning the adoration of 
images. Therefore Christ’s image is not to be 
adored with the adoration of latria. 

On the contrary. Damascene (De Fide Or- 
thod. iv. 16) quotes Basil as saying: The 
honor given to an image reaches to the proto- 
type, i.e. the exemplar. But the exemplar it- 
self — namely, Christ — is to be adored with the 
adoration of latria; therefore also His image. 

I answer that, As the Philosopher says ( De 
Mentor, et Remin. i), there is a twofold move- 
ment of the mind towards an image: one in- 
deed towards the image itself as a certain 
thing; another, towards the image in so far 
as it is the image of something else. And be- 
tween these movements there is this differ- 
ence ; that the former, by which one is moved 
towards an image as a certain thing, is differ- 
ent from the movement towards the thing; 
whereas the latter movement, which is towards 
the image as an image, is one and the same as 
that which is towards the thing. Thus there- 
fore we must say that no reverence is shown 
to Christ’s image, as a thing, — for instance, 
carved or painted wood: because reverence is 
not due save to a rational creature. It follows 
therefore that reverence should be shown to 
it, in so far only as it is an image. Conse- 
quently the same reverence should be shown to 
Christ's image as to Christ Himself. Since, 
therefore, Christ is adored with the adoration 
of latria, it follows that His image should be 
adored with the adoration of latria. 

Reply Obj. 1 . This commandment does not 
forbid the making of any graven thing or like- 
ness, but the making thereof for the purpose 
of adoration, wherefore it is added; Thou 
shall not adore them nor serve them. And 
because, as stated above, the movement to- 
wards the image is the same as the movement 
towards the thing, adoration thereof is for- 
bidden in the same way as adoration of the 
thing whose image it is. Wherefore in the pas- 
sage quoted we are to understand the prohi- 
bition to adore those images which the Gen- 
tiles made for the purpose of venerating their 
own gods, i.e. the demons, and so it is pre-^ 
mised : Thou shall not have strange gods before 
Me. But no corporeal image could be raised 
to the true God Flimself, since He is Incor- 
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poreal; because, as Damascene observes (loc. which he was hanged; rather does he abhor 
cit.): It is the highest absurdity and impiety it. Now Christ underwent the most shameful 
to fashion a figure of lohat is Divine. But be- death on the cross; according to Wisd. ii. 20: 
cause in the New Testament God was made Let us condemn Him to a most shameful 
man, He can be adored in His corporeal image, death. Therefore we should not venerate the 
Reply Obj. 2. The Apostle forbids us to cross but rather we should abhor it. 
have anything in common with the unfruitful Obj. 2. Further, Christ’s humanity is wor- 
works of the Gentiles, but not with their use- shiped with the adoration of latria, inasmuch 
ful works. Now the adoration of images must as it is united to the Son of God in Person, 
be numbered among the unfruitful works in But this cannot be said of the cross. There- 
two respects. First, because some of the Gen- fore Christ’s cross should not be worshiped 
tiles used to adore the images themselves, as with the adoration of latria. 
things, believing that there was something Obj. 3. Further, as Christ’s cross was the 
Divine therein, on account of the answers instrument of His passion and death, so were 
which the demons used to give in them, and also many other things, for instance, the nails, 
on account of other such like wonderful effects, the crown, the lance ; yet to these we do not 
Secondly on account of the things of which show the worship of latria. It seems, therefore, 
they w'ere images ; for they set up images to that Christ’s cross should not be worshiped 
certain creatures, to whom in these images with the adoration of latria. 
they gave the veneration of latria. Whereas On the contrary, We show the worship of 
we give the adoration of latria to the image of latria to that in which we place our hope of 
Christ, Who is true God, not for the sak^e of salvation. But we place our hope in Christ’s 
the image, but for the sake of the thing whose cross, for the Church sings ; 
image it is, as stated above. _ Dear Cross, best hope o'er all beside, 

Reply Obj. 3. Reverence is due to the That cheers the solemn passion-tide : 

rational creature for its own sake. Conse- Give to the just increase of grace, 

quently, if the adoration of latria were shown sinner peace, 

to the rational creature in which this image Therefore Christ’s cross should be worshiped 
is, there might be an occasion of error — with the adoration of latria. 
namely, lest the movement of adoration might I answer that, As stated above (A. 3), honor 
stop short at the man, as a thing, and not be or reverence is due to a rational creature only ; 
carried on to God, Whose image he is. This while to an insensible creature, no honor or 

cannot happen in the case of a graven or reverence is due save by reason of a rational 

painted image in insensible material. nature. And this in two ways. First, inasmuch 

Reply Obj. 4. The Apostles, led by the as it represents a rational nature: secondly, 

inward instinct of the Holy Ghost, handed inasmuch as it is united to it in any way what- 

down to the churches certain instructions soever. In the first way men are wont to ven- 
which they did not put in writing, but which erate the king’s image ; in the second way, his 
have been ordained, in accordance with the robe. And both are venerated by men with the 
observance of the Church as practiced by the same veneration as they show to the king, 
faithful as time went on. Wherefore the If? therefore, we speak of the cross itself on 
Apostle says (2 Thess. ii. 14) : Stand fast; which Christ was crucified, it is to be ven- 
and hold the traditions which you have learned, orated by us in both ways — namely, in one 
whether by word — that is by word of mouth — way in so far as it represents to us the figure 
or by our epistle — that is by word put into of Christ extended thereon ; in the other way, 
writing. Among these traditions is the wor- from its contact with the limbs of Christ, and 
ship of Christ’s image. Wherefore it is said from its being saturated with His blood, 
that Blessed Luke painted the image of Christ, Wherefore in each way it is worshiped with 
which is in Rome. the same adoration as Christ, viz. the adora- 

tion of latria. And for this reason also we 
FOURTH ARTICLE speak to the cross and pray to it, as to the 

Whether Christ's Cross Should Be Worshiped With Crucified Himself. But if we speak of the 

the Adoration of "Latria"? effigy of Christ’s cross in any other material 

, „ 1 A ■ 1 whatever — for instance, in stone or wood, sil- 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article: — ver or gold — thus we venerate the cross merely 
Objection 1. It would seem that Christ’s as Christ’s image, which we worship with the 
cross should not be worshiped with the adora- adoration of latria, as stated above (A. 3). 
tion of latria. For no dutiful son honors that Reply Obj. 1. If in Christ’s cross we con- 
which dishonors his father, as the scourge sider the point of view and intention of those 
with which he was scourged, or the gibbet on who did not believe in Him, it will appear as 
* Hymn Vexilla Regis: translation of Father Aylward, O.P. 
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His shame : but if we consider its effect, which 
is our salvation, it will appear as endowed 
with Divine power, by which it triumphed 
over the enemy, according to Col. ii. 14, IS; 
He hath taken the same out of the way, fasten- 
ing it to the cross, and despoiling the princi- 
palities and powers. He hath exposed them 
confidently, in open show, triumphing over 
them in Himself. Wherefore the Apostle says 
(1 Cor. i. 18) : The Word of the cross to them 
indeed that perish is foolishness ; but to them 
that are saved — that is, to us — it is the power 
of God. 

Reply Ob}. 2. Although Christ’s cross was 
not united to the Word of God in Person, yet 
it was united to Him in some other way, viz. 
by representation and contact. And for this 
sole reason reverence is shown to it. 

Reply Obj. 3. By reason of the contact of 
Christ’s limbs we worship not only the cross, 
but all that belongs to Christ. Wherefore 
Damascene says (De Fide Orth. iv. 11); The 
precious wood, as having been sanctified by 
the contact of His holy body and blood, should 
be meetly worshiped; as also His nails. His 
lance, and His sacred dwelling-places, such 
as the manger, the cave and so forth. Yet 
these very things do not represent Christ’s 
image as the cross does, which is called the 
Sign of the Son of Man that will appear in 
heaven, as it is written (Matt. xxiv. 30). 
Wherefore the angel said to the women (Mark 
xvi. 6) ; You seek Jesus of Nazareth, Who was 
crucified: he said not pierced, but crucified. 
For this reason we worship the image of 
Christ’s cross in any material, but not the 
image of the nails or of any such thing. 

FIFTH ARTICLE 

Whether the Mother of God Should Be Worshiped 
With the Adoration of "Lotria"? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the Mother 
of God is to be worshiped with the adoration 
of latria. For it seems that the same honor is 
due to the king’s mother as to the king: 
whence it is written (3 Kings ii. 19) that a 
throne was set for the king’s mother, and she 
sat on His right hand. Moreover, Augustine* 
says: It is right that the throne of God, the 
resting-place of the Lord of Heaven, the abode 
of Christ, should be there where He is Him- 
self. But Christ is worshiped with the adora- 
tion of latria. Therefore His Mother also 
should be. 

Obj. 2. Further, Damascene says (De Fid. 
Orth. iv. 16) : The honor of the Mother re- 
flects on the Son. But the Son is worshiped 
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with the adoration of latria. Therefore the 
Mother also. 

Obj. 3. Further, Christ’s Mother is more 
akin to Him than the cross. But the cross is 
worshiped with the adoration of latria. There- 
fore also His Mother is to be worshiped with 
the same adoration. 

On the contrary, The Mother of God is a 
mere creature. Therefore the worship of latria 
is not due to her. 

I answer that, Since latria is due to God 
alone, it is not due to a creature so far as we 
venerate a creature for its own sake. For 
though insensible creatures are not capable 
of being venerated for their own sake, yet the 
rational creature is capable of being venerated 
for its own sake. Consequently the worship 
of latria is not due to any mere rational crea- 
ture for its own sake. Since, therefore, the 
Blessed Virgin is a mere rational creature, the 
worship of latria is not due to her, but only 
that of dulia: but in a higher degree than to 
other creatures, inasmuch as she is the Mother 
of God. For this reason we say that not any 
kind of dulia is due to her, but hyperdulia. 

Reply Obj. 1. The honor due to the king’s 
mother is not equal to the honor which is due 
to the king ; but is somewhat like it, by reason 
of a certain excellence on her part. This is 
what is meant by the authorities quoted. 

Reply Obj. 2. The honor given to the 
Mother reflects on her Son, because the 
Mother is to be honored for her Son’s sake. 
But not in the same way as honor given to an 
image reflects on its exemplar: because the 
image itself, considered as a thing, is not to 
be venerated in any way at all. 

Reply Obj. 3. The cross, considered in it- 
self, is not an object of veneration, as stated 
above (AA. 4, 5). But the Blessed Virgin is 
in herself an object of veneration. Hence 
there is no comparison. 

SIXTH ARTICLE 

Whether Any Kind of Worship Is Due 
to the Relics of the Saints? 

We proceed thus to the Sixth Article : — 

Objection 1 . It would seem that the relics 
of the saints are not to be worshiped at all. 
For we should avoid doing what may be the 
occasion of error. But to worship the relics 
of the dead seems to savor of the error of the 
Gentiles, who gave honor to dead men. There- 
fore the relics of the saints are not to be hon- 
ored. 

Obj. 2. Further, it seems absurd to vener- 
ate what is insensible. But the relics of the 
saints are insensible. Therefore it is absurd 
to venerate them. 


* Sermon on the Assumption, work of an anonymous author. 
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Ob}. 3. Further, a dead bodj? is not of the 
same species as a living body: consequently 
it does not seem to be identical with it. There- 
fore, after a saint’s death, it seems that his 
body should not be worshiped. 

On the contrary. It is written (De Eccles. 
Dogm. xl) : IFe believe that the bodies of the 
saints, above all the relies of the blessed mar- 
tyrs, as being the members of Christ, should 
be worshiped in all sincerity: and further on: 
If anyone holds a contrary opinion, he is not 
accounted a Christian, but a follower of Euno- 
tnius and Vigilantius. 

I answer that. As Augustine says (De Civ. 
Dei i. 13) : If a father’s coat or ring, or any- 
thing else of that kind, is so much more cher- 
ished by his children, as love for one’s parents 
is greater, in no way are the bodies themselves 
to be despised, which are much more inti- 
mately and closely united to us than any gar- 
ment; for they belong to man’s very nature. 
It is clear from this that he who has a certain 
affection for anyone, venerates whatever of his 
is left after his death, not only his body and 
the parts thereof, but even external things, 
such as his clothes, and such like. Now it is 
manifest that we should show honor to the 
saints of God, as being members of Christ, 
the children and friends of God, and our in- 
tercessors. Wherefore in memory of them we 
ought to honor any relics of theirs in a fitting 
manner: principally their bodies, which were 
temples, and organs of the Holy Ghost dwell- 
ing and operating in them, and are destined 
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to be likened to the body of Christ by the 
glory of the Resurrection. Hence God Him- 
self fittingly honors such relics by w'orking 
miracles at their presence. 

Reply Oh). 1. This was the argument of 
Vigilantius, whose w'ords are quoted by Jerome 
in the book he wrote against him (ch. ii) as 
follows; We see •something like a pagan rite 
introduced under pretext of religion; they 
worship with kisses I know not what tiny heap 
of dust in a mean vase surrounded with pre- 
cious linen. To him Jerome replies (Ep. ad 
Ripar. cix) : IFe do not adore, I will not say 
the relics of the martyrs, but either the sun 
or the moon or even the angels — that is to say, 
with the worship of latria. But we honor the 
martyrs’ relics, so that thereby we give honor 
to Him Whose martyrs* they are: we honor 
the servants, that the honor shown to them 
may reflect on their Master. Consequently, 
by honoring the martyrs’ relics we do not fall 
into the error of the Gentiles, who gave the 
worship of latria to dead men. 

Reply Ob). 2. We worship that insensible 
body, not for its own sake, but for the sake of 
the soul, which was once united thereto, and 
now enjoys God; and for God’s sake, whose 
ministers the saints were. 

Reply Ob). 3. The dead body of a saint is 
not identical with that which the saint had 
during life, on account of the difference of 
form, viz. the soul ; but it is the same by iden- 
tity of matter, which is destined to be reunited 
to its form. 
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QUESTION 26 

Of Christ as Called the Mediator of God and Man 

(In Two Articles) 


We have now to consider how Christ is called 
the Mediator of God and man, and under 
this head there are two points of inquiry: 
(1) Whether it is proper to Christ to be the 
Mediator of God and man? (2) Whether this 
belongs to Him by reason of His human na- 
ture? 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether It Is Proper to Christ to Be the Mediator 
of God and Man? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 
Objection 1. It would seem that it is not 
proper to Christ to be the Mediator of God 
and man. For a priest and a prophet seem 
to be mediators between God and man, ac- 
cording to Deut. V. S'. I was the mediator and 
stood between God (Vulg., — the Lord) and 


you at that time. But it is not proper to Christ 
to be a priest and a prophet. Neither, there- 
fore, is it proper to Him to be Mediator. 

Ob). 2. Further, that which is fitting to 
angels, both good and bad, cannot be said to 
be proper to Christ. But to be between God 
and man is fitting to the good angels, as 
Dionysius says (Div. Nom. iv). It is also 
fitting to the bad angels — that is, the demons : 
for they have something in common with God 
— namely, immortality ; and something they 
have in common with men — namely, passibil- 
ity of sold and consequently unhappiness; as 
appears from what Augustine says (De Civ. 
Dei ix. 13, IS). Therefore it is not proper to 
Christ to be a Mediator of God and man. 

Ob}. 3. Further, it belongs to the office of 
Mediator to beseech one of those, between 


ine original meaning of the word martyr. 
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whom he mediates, for the other. But the 
Holy Ghost, as it is written (Rom. viii. 26), 
asketh God for us with unspeakable groan- 
ings. Therefore the Holy Ghost is a Mediator 
between God and man. Therefore this is not 
proper to Christ. 

On the contrary. It is written (1 Tim. 
ii. 5) : There is .. . one Mediator of God and 
man, the man Christ Jesus. 

I answer that, Properly speaking, the office 
of a mediator is to join together and unite 
those between whom he mediates : for ex- 
tremes are united in the mean (medio). Now 
to unite men to God perfectively belongs to 
Christ, through Whom men are reconciled to 
God, according to 2 Cor. v. 19 : God was in- 
Christ reconciling the world to Himself. And, 
consequently, Christ alone is the perfect Me- 
diator of God and men, inasmuch as, by His 
death. He reconciled the human race to God. 
Hence the Apostle, after saying, Mediator of 
God and man, the man Christ Jesus, added: 
Who gave Himself a redemption for all. 

However, nothing hinders certain others 
from being called mediators, in some respect, 
between God and man, forasmuch as they co- 
operate in uniting men to God, dispositively 
or ministerially. 

Reply Obj. 1. The prophets and priests of 
the Old Law were called mediators between 
God and man, dispositively and ministerially: 
inasmuch as they foretold and foreshadowed 
the true and perfect Mediator of God and 
men. As to the priests of the New Law, they 
may be called mediators of God and men, 
inasmuch as they are the ministers of the true 
Mediator by administering, in His stead, the 
saving sacraments to men. 

Reply Obj. 2. The good angels, as Augus- 
tine says (De Civ. Dei ix. 13), cannot rightly 
be called mediators between God and men. 
For since, in common with God, they have 
both beatitude and immortality, and none of 
these things in common with unhappy and 
mortal man, how much rather are they not 
aloof from men and akin to God, than estab- 
lished between them? Dionysius, however, 
says that they do occupy a middle place, be- 
cause, in the order of nature, they are estab- 
lished below God and above man. Moreover, 
they fulfill the office of mediator, not indeed 
principally and perfectively, but ministerially 
and dispositively: whence (Matt. iv. 11) it is 
said that angels came and ministered tinto 
Him — namely, Christ. As to the demons, it is 
true that they have immortality in common 
with God, and unhappiness in common with 
men. Hence for this purpose does the immor- 
tal and unhappy demon intervene, in order 

* Augustine, ibid., xy. 
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that he may hinder men from passing to a 
happy immortality, and may allure them to an 
unhappy immortality. Whence he is like an 
evil mediator, who separates friends.* 

But Christ had beatitude in common with 
God, mortality in common with men. Hence 
for this purpose did He intervene, that having 
fulfilled the span of His mortality. He might 
from dead men make immortal, — which He 
showed in Himself by rising again; and that 
He might confer beatitude on those who were 
deprived of it, — for which reason He never 
forsook us. Wherefore He is the good Medi- 
ator, Who reconciles enemies (ibid.). 

Reply Obj. 3. Since the Holy Ghost is in 
everything equal to God, He cannot be said to 
be between, or a Mediator of, God and men: 
but Christ alone. Who, though equal to the 
Father in His Godhead, yet is less than the 
Father in His human nature, as stated above 
(Q. 20, A. 1). Hence on Gal. iii. 20, Christ is 
a Mediator (Vulg., — Now a mediator is not 
of one, but God is one), the gloss says: Not 
the Father nor the Holy Ghost. The Holy 
Ghost, however, is said to ask for us, because 
He makes us ask. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether Christ, As Man, Is the Mediator 
of God and Men? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article:— 
Objection 1. It would seem that Christ is 
not, as man, the Mediator of God and men. 
For Augustine says ( Contra Felic. x) : One is 
the Person of Christ: lest there be not one 
Christ, not one substance; lest, the office of 
Mediator being denied. He be called the Son 
cither of God alone, or merely the Son of a 
man. But He is the Son of God and man, not 
as man, but as at the same time God and man. 
Therefore neither should we say that, as man 
alone. He is Mediator of God and man. 

Obj. 2. Further, just as Christ, as God, 
has a common nature with the Father and the 
Holy Ghost; so, as man, He has a common 
nature with men. But for the reason that, as 
God, He has the same nature as the Father 
and the Holy Ghost, He cannot be called 
Mediator, as God : for on 1 Tim. ii. 5, Medi- 
ator of God and man, a gloss says: As the 
Word, He is not a Mediator, because He is 
equal to God, and God “with God,” and at 
the same time one God. Therefore neither, 
as man, can He be called Mediator, on account 
of His having the same nature as men. 

Obj. 3. Further, Christ is called Mediatoi’, 
inasmuch as He reconciled us to God : and this 
He did by taking away sin, which separated 
us from God. But to take away sin belongs 
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to Christ, not as man, but as God. Therefore 
Christ is our Mediator, not as man, but as 
God. 

On the contrary, Augustine says ( De Civ. 
Dei ix. IS) : Not because He is the Word, is 
Christ Mediator, since He Who is supremely 
immortal and supremely happy is jar from us 
unhappy mortals ; but He is Mediator, as man. 

I answer that, We may consider two things 
in a mediator : first, that he is a mean ; sec- 
ondly, that he unites others. Now it is of the 
nature of a mean to be distant from each ex- 
treme; while it unites by communicating to 
one that which belongs to the other. Now 
neither of these can be applied to Christ as 
God, but only as man. For, as God, He does 
not differ from the Father and the Holy Ghost 
in nature and power of dominion : nor have the 
Father and the Holy Ghost anything that the 
Son has not, so that He be able to com- 
municate to others something belonging to 
the Father or the Holy Ghost, as though 
it were belonging to others than Himself. 
But both can be applied to Him as man. 
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Because, as man. He is distant both from 
God, by nature, and from man by dig- 
nity of both grace and glory. Again, it be- 
longs to Him, as man, to unite men to God, 
by communicating to men both precepts and 
gifts, and by offering satisfaction and prayers 
to God for men. And therefore He is most 
truly called Mediator, as man. 

Reply Obj. 1 . If we take the Divine Nature 
from Christ, we consequently take from Him 
the singular fulness of grace, which belongs 
to Him as the Only-begotten of the Father, 
as it is written (Jo. i. 14). From which fulness 
it resulted that He was established over all 
men, and approached nearer to God. 

Reply Obj. 2. Christ, as God, is in all 
things equal to the Father. But even in the 
human nature He is above all men. Therefore, 
as man. He can be Mediator, but not as God. 

Reply Obj. 3. Although it belongs to Christ 
as God to take away sin authoritatively, yet 
it belongs to Him, as man, to satisfy for the 
sin of the human race. And in this sense He 
is called the Mediator of God and men. 


THE INCARNATION 
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ST. THOMAS AND THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION 
Editorial Note 

The privilege of the Virgin-Mother of God and the supreme prerogative of her Son may be 
seen from the following diagram; 

The Law and Course of Original Sin. 


Under the Law. 

Partially exempt from the 
Law; privilege of Immaculate 
Conception. 

W holly exempt from the Law ; 
Miraculous Conception. 

All descendants from Adam. 

The Blessed Virgin. 

Our Blessed Lord. 

Spring from Adam materially and seminally. 

Springs from Adam materially, not 
seminally (Q. 31, A. i). 

The body lies (not under the guilt, but) under the effects of original sin. 

His body lay under neither guilt 
nor effects of original sin. 

The stricken body dispositively 
causes the soul to contract the 
guilt of original sin. 

The stricken body would have dis- 
positively caused the soul to con- 
tract the guilt of original sin. 

The body being entirely free, could 
not transmit the stain to His soul. 

The soul at the moment of union 
with the body contracts the stain. 

The soul at the moment of union 
with the body was prevented by 
the infusion of grace from con- 
tracting the stain. 

No preventive grace needed. 

All contract both debt and stain. 

Mary contracted the debt, but not 
the stain. 

Jesus Christ contracted neither debt 
nor stain. 

All need a Redeemer to destroy the 
stain contracted. 

Mary needed a Redeemer to prevent 
her from contracting the stain. 

Jesus Christ is not redeemed, but 
the Redeemer. 


It will thus be seen how accurately St. 
Thomas speaks of the flesh or body of our 
Blessed Lady. For it should be remembered 
that, according to St. Thomas, the human body 
is animated in succession by (1) a vegetative, 
(2) a sensitive, and (3) a rational soul. Hence 
his assertion that the flesh of the Blessed Vir- 
gin was conceived in original sin (Q. 14, A. 3, 
ad 1) means that the body of the Blessed Vir- 
gin, being descended from Adam both materi- 
ally and seminally, contracted the bodily 
defects which are conveyed by seminal gen- 
eration, and are the results of the privation of 
original justice (Q. 69, A. 4, ad 3). Before 
animation, therefore the body of the Blessed 
Virgin would not be infected with the guilt 
of original sin, because privation of grace can 
only be in that which is the subject of grace, 
viz. the rational soul. Nevertheless, before 
animation the body of the Blessed Virgin, 
being seminally descended from Adam, was 


such that it would have been the means of 
transmitting the taint of original sin to the 
rational soul at the very first instant of anima- 
tion, unless the grace of the Redeemer inter- 
vened and sanctified her soul in that selfsame 
instant, thus redeeming her and preventing 
her from contracting the guilt of original sin. 

Why, then, does St. Thomas say that be- 
cause the Blessed Virgin was not sanctified 
before animation, therefore she could be sanc- 
tified only after animation? 

Such a conclusion would hold if it were a 
question of the order of Nature; a thing must 
be before it is such ( prius est esse quam esse 
tale ) ; and therefore the soul must be, before 
it is sanctified. But if St. Thomas held for a 
posteriority of time, no matter how short, we 
ask how it was that he did not perceive the 
fallacy of the argument, since it might be 
neither before nor after, but in the very in- 
stant of, animation. 
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The question is answered thus: — 

St. Thomas as a Doctor of the Church and 
in matters which were not then de fide, is a 
witness to the expression of the faith of his 
time. Hence his line of argument coincides 
with, because it follows, that of St. Bernard, 
Peter Lombard, Alexander of Hales, .Albert 
the Great, St. Bonaventure. It was not likely 
that St. Thomas would differ from the great 
masters of his time, ^vho failed to understand 
that the grace of redemption might at the 
same time be one of preservation and preven- 
tion. Nor is it likely that St. Thomas had any 
reliable information about the movement* in 
progress at that time towards a belief in the 
Immaculate Conception. No doubt he knew 


something of it, but the names of its pro- 
moters would have weighed little with him as 
against those of Bernard, .Albert, Peter, Alex- 
ander, and Bonaventure. .And it must not be 
forgotten that among those who upheld the 
doctrine of the Immaculate Conception, not 
a few ascribed the privilege as being absolute 
and not one of preservation and Redemption. 
Hence it is that St. Thomas insists on two 
things — (1) that the Alother of God was re- 
deemed, and (2) that the grace of her sanctifi- 
cation wa'= a grace of preservation. .And. be it 
remarked in conclusion, these twm points, so 
much insisted on by St. Thomas, are at the 
very basis of the Catholic doctrine of the Im- 
maculate Conception. 


♦Principally in England, where, owing to the influence of St. .Anselm 11109), the doctrine was maintained 
by Eadmer (1137), Nicolas of St. Albans (117-5), Osbert of Clare (1170), Robert Grosseteste, Bishop of 
Lincoln (1253), William of Ware (1300), who was the master of Duns Scotus (1308). 
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QUESTION 27 

Of the Sanctification of the Blessed Virgin 

(In Six Articles) 


After the foregoing treatise of the union of 
God and man and the consequences thereof, 
it remains for us to consider what things the 
Incarnate Son of God did or suffered in the 
human nature united to Him. This considera- 
tion will be fourfold. For we shall consider 

(1) Those things that relate to His coming 
into the world; (2) Those things that relate 
to the course of His life in this world ; (3) His 
departure from this world; (4) Those things 
that concern His exaltation after this life. 

The first of these offers four points of con- 
sideration: (1) The Conception of Christ; 

(2) His Birth; (3) His Circumcision; (4) His 
Baptism. Concerning His Conception there 
are some points to be considered: (1) As to 
the Mother who conceived Him ; (2) as to the 
mode of His Conception; (3) as to the perfec- 
tion of the offspring conceived. 

On the part of the IMother four points offer 
themselves to our consideration; (1) Her sanc- 
tification ; (2) her virginity; (3) her espous- 
als; (4) her annunciation, or preparation for 
conception. 

Concerning the first there are six points of 
inquiry; (1) Whether the Blessed Virgin, 
Mother of God, was sanctified before her birth 
from the womb? (2) Whether she was sancti- 
fied before animation? (3) Whether in virtue 
of this sanctification the fomes of sin w'as en- 
tirely taken away from her? (4) Whether the 
result of this sanctification was that she never 
sinned? (5) Whether in virtue of this sancti- 
fication she received the fulness of grace? 
(6) Whether it was proper to her to be thus 
sanctified ? 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether the Blessed Virgin Was Sanctified before 
Her Birth from the Womb? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the Blessed 
Virgin was not sanctified before her birth 
from the womb. For the -A-postle says ( 1 Cor. 
XV. 46) ; That was not first which is spiritual, 
but that which is natural ; afterwards that 
which is spiritual. But bv sanctifying grace 
man is born spirituallv into a .=on of God, 
according to Jo. i. 13 : (who) are born of God. 
But birth from the womb is a natural birth. 
Therefore the Blessed Virgin was not sancti- 
fied before her birth from the womb. 

Obj. 2. Further, Augustine says (Ep. ad 


Dardan.) : The sanctification, by which we he-' 
come temples of God, is only of those who are 
born again. But no one is born again, who 
was not born peviously. Therefore the Blessed 
Virgin was not sanctified before her birth from 
the womb. 

Obj. 3. Further, whoever is sanctified by 
grace is cleansed from sin, both original and 
actual. If, therefore, the Blessed Virgin was 
sanctified before her birth from the womb, it 
follows that she was then cleansed from origi- 
nal sin. Now nothing but original sin could 
hinder her from entering the heavenly king- 
dom. If therefore she had died then, it seems 
that she w'ould have entered the gates of 
heaven. But this was not possible before the 
Passion of Christ, according to the Apostle 
(Heb. X. 19) : We have (Vulg., — having) there- 
fore a confidence in the entering into the Ho- 
lies by His blood. It seems therefore that the 
Blessed Virgin was not sanctified before her 
birth from the womb. 

Obj. 4. Further, original sin is contracted 
through the origin, just as actual sin is con- 
tracted through an act. But as long as one 
is in the act of sinning, one cannot be cleansed 
from actual sin. Therefore neither could the 
Blessed Virgin be cleansed from original sin 
as long as she was in the act of origin, by 
existence in her mother’s womb. 

On the contrary. The Church celebrates 
the feast of Our Lady’s Nativity. Now the 
Church does not celebrate feasts except of 
those who are holy. Therefore even in het 
birth the Blessed Virgin was holy. Therefore 
she was sanctified in the womb. 

I answer that, Nothing is handed down in 
the canonical Scriptures concerning the sanc- 
tification of the Blessed IMary as to her being 
sanctified in the womb; indeed, they do not 
even mention her birth. But as Augustine, in 
his tractate on the Asuumption of the Virgin, 
argues with reason, since her body was as- 
sumed into heaven, and yet Scripture does not 
relate this ; so it may be reasonably argued 
that she was sanctified in the womb. For it is 
reasonable to believe that she, who brought 
forth the Only-Begotten of the Father full of 
grace and truth, received greater privileges 
of grace than all others ; hence we read (Luke 
i. 28) that the angel addressed her in the 
words: Hail full of grace! 

Moreover, it is to be observed that it was 
granted, by way of privilege, to others, to be 
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sanctified in the womb ; for instance, to Jere- 
mias, to whom it was said (Jer. i. S) : Before 
thou earnest forth out of the womb, I sancti- 
fied thee; and again, to John the Baptist, of 
whom it is written (Luke i. 15) : He shall be 
filled with the Holy Ghost even from his moth- 
er’s womb. It is therefore with reason that we 
believe the Blessed Virgin to have been sanc- 
tified before her birth from the womb. 

Reply Ob). 1. Even in the Blessed Virgin, 
first was that which is natural, and afterwards 
that which is spiritual : for she was first con- 
ceived in the flesh, and afterwards sanctified 
in the spirit. 

Reply Ob). 2. Augustine speaks according 
to the common law, by reason of which no one 
is regenerated by the sacraments, save those 
who are previously born. But God did not so 
limit His power to the law of the sacraments, 
but that He can bestow His grace, by special 
privilege, on some before they are born from 
the womb. 

Reply Ob). 3. The Blessed Virgin was sanc- 
tified in the womb from original sin, as to the 
personal stain ; but she was not freed from the 
guilt to which the whole nature is subject, 
so as to enter into Paradise otherwise than 
through the Sacrifice of Christ; the same also 
is to be said of the Holy Fathers who lived 
before Christ. 

Reply Ob). 4. Original sin is transmitted 
through the origin, inasmuch as through the 
origin the human nature is transmitted, and 
original sin, properly speaking, affects the 
nature. And this takes place when the off- 
spring conceived is animated. Wherefore noth- 
ing hinders the offspring conceived from being 
sanctified after animation: for after this it 
remains in the mother’s womb not for the 
purpose of receiving human nature, but for 
a certain perfecting of that which it has al- 
ready received. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether the Blessed Virgin Was Sanctified 
before Animation? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the Blessed 
Virgin was sanctified before animation. Be- 
cause, as we have stated (A. 1), more grace 
was bestowed on the Virgin Mother of God 
than on any saint. Now it seems to have been 
granted to some, to be sanctified before ani- 
mation. For it is written (Jer. i. 5) : Before 1 
formed thee in the bowels of thy mother, I 
knew thee: and the soul is not infused before 
the formation of the body. Likewise Ambrose 
says of John the Baptist (Comment, in Luc. 
i. 15) : ds yet the spirit of life was not in him 


and already he possessed the Spirit of grace. 
Much more therefore could the Blessed Virgin 
be sanctified before animation. 

Ob). 2. Further, as Anselm says (De Con- 
cep. Virg. xviii), it was fitting that this Virgin 
should shine with such a purity that under 
God none greater can be imagined: wherefore 
it is written (Cant. iv. 7) : Thou art all fair, 
O my love, and there is not a spot in thee. But 
the purity of the Blessed Virgin would have 
been greater, if she had never been stained by 
the contagion of original sin. Therefore it was 
granted to her to be sanctified before her flesh 
was animated. 

Ob). 3. Further, as it has been stated above, 
no feast is celebrated except of some saint. 
But some keep the feast of the Conception of 
the Blessed Virgin. Therefore it seems that 
in her very Conception she was holy; and 
hence that she was sanctified before anima- 
tion. 

Ob). 4. Further, the Apostle says (Rom. xi. 
16) : If the root be holy, so are the branches. 
Now the root of the children is their parents. 
Therefore the Blessed Virgin could be sancti- 
fied even in her parents, before animation. 

On the contrary, The things of the Old 
Testament were figures of the New, according 
to 1 Cor. X. 11: All things happened to them 
in figure. Now the sanctification of the taber- 
nacle, of which it is written (Ps. xlv. 5) : The 
most High hath sanctified His own tabernacle, 
seems to signify the sanctification of the 
Mother of God, who is called God’s Taber- 
nacle, according to Ps. xviii. 6: He hath set 
His tabernacle in the sun. But of the taber- 
nacle it is written (Exod. xl. 31, 32) : After 
all things were perfected, the cloud covered 
the tabernacle of the testimony, and the glory 
of the Lord filled it. Therefore also the Blessed 
Virgin was not sanctified until after all in her 
was perfected, viz. her body and soul. 

I answer that. The sanctification of the 
Blessed Virgin cannot be understood as hav- 
ing taken place before animation, for two rea- 
sons. First, because the sanctification of which 
we are speaking, is nothing but the cleansing 
from original sin : for sanctification is a per- 
fect cleansing, as Dionysius says (Div. Nom. 
xii). Now sin cannot be taken away except 
by grace, the subject of which is the rational 
creature alone. Therefore before the infusion 
of the rational soul, the Blessed Virgin was not 
sanctified. 

Secondly, because, since the rational crea- 
ture alone can be the subject of sin; before 
the infusion of the rational soul, the offspring 
conceived is not liable to sin. And thus, in 
whatever manner the Blessed Virgin would 
have been sanctified before animation, she 
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could never have incurred the stain of original 
sin : and thus she would not have needed re- 
demption and salvation which is by Christ, of 
whom it is written (Matt. i. 21); He shall 
save His people from their sins. But this is 
unfitting, through implying that Christ is not 
the Saviour of all men, as He is called (1 Tim. 
iv. 10). It remains, therefore, that the Blessed 
Virgin was sanctified after animation. 

Reply Ob'], 1. The Lord says that He knew 
Jeremias before he was formed in the womb, 
by knowledge, that is to say, of predestina- 
tion ; but He says that He sanctified him, not 
before formation, but before he came forth 
out of the womb, etc. 

As to what Ambrose says, viz. that in John 
the Baptist there was not the spirit of life 
when there was already the Spirit of grace, 
by spirit of life we are not to understand the 
life-giving soul, but the air which we breathe 
out (respiratus). Or it may be said that in 
him as yet there was not the spirit of life, that 
is the soul, as to its manifest and complete 
operations. 

Reply Obj. 2. If the soul of the Blessed 
Virgin had never incurred the stain of original 
sin, this would be derogatory to the dignity of 
Christ, by reason of His being the universal 
Saviour of all. Consequently after Christ, who, 
as the universal Saviour of all, needed not to 
be saved, the purity of the Blessed Virgin 
holds the highest place. For Christ did not 
contract original sin in any way whatever, but 
was holy in His very Conception, according to 
Luke i. 35: The Holy which shall be born of 
thee, shall be called the Son of God. But the 
Blessed Virgin did indeed contract original 
sin, but was cleansed therefrom before her 
birth from the womb. This is what is signified 
(Job iii. 9) where it is written of the night 
of original sin : Let it expect light, i.e. Christ, 
and not see it — (because no defiled thing com- 
eth into her, as is written Wisd. vii. 25), nor 
the rising of the dawning of the day, that is 
of the Blessed Virgin, who in her birth was 
immune from original sin. 

Reply Obj. 3. Although the Church of 
Rome does not celebrate the Conception of the 
Blessed Virgin, yet it tolerates the custom 
of certain churches that do keep that feast; 
wherefore this is not to be entirely reprobated. 
Nevertheless the celebration of this feast does 
not give us to understand that she was holy 
in her conception. But since it is not known 
when she was sanctified, the feast of her Sanc- 
tification, rather than the feast of her Concep- 
tion, is kept on the day of her conception. 

Reply Obj. 4. Sanctification is twofold. 
One is that of the whole nature: inasmuch as 
the whole human nature is freed from all cor- 


ruption of sin and punishment. This will take 
place at the resurrection. The other is per- 
sonal sanctification. This is not transmitted 
to the children begotten of the flesh: because 
it does not regard the flesh but the mind. Con- 
sequently, though the parents of the Blessed 
Virgin were cleansed from original sin, never- 
theless she contracted original sin, since she 
was conceived by way of fleshly concupiscence 
and the intercourse of man and woman; for 
Augustine says (De Nup. et Concup. i) : All 
flesh born of carnal intercourse is sinful. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether the Blessed Virgin Was Cleansed from the 
Infection of the Fomes? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the Blessed 
Virgin was not cleansed from the infection of 
the fomes. For just as the fomes, consisting 
in the rebellion of the lower powers against 
the reason, is a punishment of original sin; so 
also are death and other corporeal penalties. 
Therefore the fomes was not entirely removed 
from her. 

Obj. 2. Further, it is written (2 Cor. xii. 
9) : Power is made perfect in infirmity, which 
refers to the weakness of the fomes, by reason 
of which he (the Apostle) felt the sting of 
the flesh. But it was not fitting that anything 
should be taken away from the Blessed Virgin, 
pertaining to the perfection of virtue. There- 
fore it was unfitting that the fomes should 
be entirely taken away from her. 

Obj. 3. Further, Damascene says (De Fid. 
Orth, iii) that the Holy Ghost came upon the 
Blessed Virgin, purifying her, before she con- 
ceived the Son of God. But this can only be 
understood of purification from the fomes: 
for she committed no sin, as Augustine says 
(De Nat. et Grat. xxvi). Therefore by the 
sanctification in the womb she was not abso- 
lutely cleansed from the fomes. 

On the contrary. It is written (Cant. iv. 
7) : Thou art all fair, O my love, and there is 
not a spot in thee! But the fomes implies a 
blemish, at any rate in the flesh. Therefore 
the fomes was not in the Blessed Virgin. 

I answer that. On this point there are vari- 
ous opinions. For some have held that the 
fomes was entirely taken away in that sancti- 
fication whereby the Blessed Virgin was sanc- 
tified in the womb. Others say that it re- 
mained as far as it causes a difficulty in doing 
good, but was talcen away as far as it causes 
a proneness to evil. Others again, that it was 
taken away as to the personal corruption, by 
which it makes us quick to do evil and slow 
to do good: but that it remained as to the 
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corruption of nature, inasmuch as it is the 
cause of transmitting original sin to the off- 
spring. Lastly, others say that, in her first 
sanctification, ihe fomes lemained essential^, 
but was fettered; and that, when she con- 
ceived the Son of God, it was entirely taken 
awa}^ In order to understand the question at 
issue, it must be observed that the fomes is 
nothing but a certain inordinate, but habitual, 
concupiscence of the sensitive appetite; for 
actual concupiscence is a sinful motion, Xow 
sensual concupiscence is said to be inordinate, 
in so far as it rebels against reason ; and this 
it does by inclining to evil, or hindering from 
good. Consequently it is essential to the fomes 
to incline to evil, or hinder from good. Where- 
fore to say that the fomes was in the Blessed 
Virgin without an inclination to evil, is to 
combine two contradictory statements. 

In like manner it seems to imply a contra- 
diction to say that the fomes remained as to 
the corruption of nature, but not as to the 
personal corruption. For, according to .\ugus- 
tine (De Nup. et Conciip. i.), it is lust that 
transmits original sin to the offspring. N’ow 
lust implies inordinate concupiscence, not en- 
tirely subject to reason: and therefore, if the 
fomes were entirely taken away as to personal 
corruption, it could not remain as to the cor- 
ruption of nature. 

It remains, therefore, for us to say, either 
that the fomes was entirely taken away from 
her by her first sanctification or that it was 
fettered. Now that the fomes was entirely 
taken away, might be understood iu this way, 
that, by the abundance of grace bestowed on 
the Blessed Virgin, such a disposition of the 
soul’s powers was granted to her, that the 
lower powers were never moved without the 
command of her reason : just as we have stated 
to have been the case with Christ (Q. 15, 
A. 2), who certainly did not have the fomes 
of sin: as also was the case with .'\dam, before 
he sinned, by reason of original justice; so 
that, in this respect, the grace of sanctifica- 
tion in the Virgin had the force of original 
justice. And although this appears to be part 
of the dignity of the Virgin IMolher, yet it is 
somewhat derogatory to the dignity of Christ, 
without whose power no one had been freed 
from the first .sentence of condemnation. And 
though, through faith in Christ, sonm were 
freed from that condemnation, according to 
the spirit, before Christ’s Inrarnation, yet it 
does not seem fitting that any one .=boidd be 
freed from that condemnation, according to 
the flesh, except after His Incarnation, for it 
was then that immunity from condemnation 
was first to appear. Consequently, ju.st as 
b^foi'e the immortality of the flesh of Christ 
rising again, none obtained immortality of 


the flesh, so it seems unfitting to say that be- 
fore Christ appeared in sinless flesh, His Vir- 
gin hlothcr’s or anyone else’s flesh should be 
without the fomes, which is called the law of 
the flesh or oj the mcnihers (Rom. vii. 23, 25). 

Therefore it seems better to say that by 
the sanctification in the womb, the Virgin was 
not freed from the fomes in its essence, but 
that it remained fettered : not indeed by an 
act of her reason, as in holy men, since she 
had not the use of reason from the very first 
moment of her existence in her mother's womb, 
for this was the singular privilege of Christ: 
but by reason of the abundant grace bestowed 
on her in her sanctification, and still more 
perfectly by Divine Providence preserving her 
sensiti\'e soul, in a singular manner, from any 
inordinate movement. Afterwards, however, 
at the conception of Christ’s flesh, in which 
for the first time immunity from sin was to be 
conspicuous, it is to be believed that entire 
freedom from the fomes redounded from the 
Child to the Mother. This indeed is signified 
(Ezech. xliii. 2) : Behold the glory oj the God 
of Israel came in by the way of the east, i.e. 
by the Blessed Virgin, and the earth, i.e. her 
flesh, sliojie with His, i.e. Christ’s, majesty. 

Reply Obj. 1. Death and such like penal- 
ties do not of themselves incline us to sin. 
Wherefore though Christ assumed them, He 
did not assume the fomes. Consequently in 
order that the Blessed Virgin might be con- 
formed to her Son, from whose fulness her 
grace was derived, the fomes was at first fet- 
tered and afterwards taken away : while she 
was not freed from death and other such pen- 
alties. 

Reply Obj. 2. The infirmity of the flesh, 
that pertains to the fomes, is indeed to holy 
men an occasional cause of perfect virtue : 
but not the sine qua non of perfection : and it 
is quite enough to ascribe to the Blessed Vir- 
gin perfect virtue and abundant grace: nor is 
there any need to attribute to her every oc- 
casional cause of perfection. 

Reply Obj. 3. The Holy Ghost effected a 
twofold purification in the Blessed Virgin. 
The first was, as it were, preparatory to 
Christ’s conception : which did not cleanse her 
from the stain of .sin or fomes, but rather gave 
her mind a unity of purpose and disengaged it 
from a multiplicity of things (Cf. Dionysius, 
Div. Nom. iv), since even the angels are said 
to be purifier], in whom there is no stain, as 
Dionysius says (Er.cl. Hier. vi). The second 
purification effected in her by the Holy Ghost 
was by means of the conception of Christ 
which wa.s the operation of the Holy Ghost. 
And in respect of this, it may be said that He 
purified her entirely from the fomes. 
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FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether hy Being Sanctified in the Womb the 
Blessed Virgin Was Preserved from 
All Actual Sin? 

IVe proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1 . It would seem that by being 
sanctified in the womb the Blessed Virgin was 
not preserved from all actual sin. For, as we 
have already stated (A. 3), after her first 
sanctification the femes remained in the Vir- 
gin. Now the motion of the fomes, even if it 
precede the act of the reason, is a venial sin, 
albeit extremely slight, as Augustine says in 
his work De Trinitate* Therefore there was 
some venial sin in the Blessed Virgin. 

ObJ. 2. Further, Augustine (Qq. Nov. et 
Vet. Test. Ixxiii, on Luke ii. 35 : Thy own soul 
a sword shall pierce) says that the Blessed 
Virgin was troubled with wondering doubt at 
the death of Our Lord. But doubt in matters 
of faith is a sin. Therefore the Blessed Virgin 
was not preserved from all actual sin. 

Obj. 3. Further, Chrysostom (Horn, xlv, 
in Matt.) expounding the text: Behold thy 
mother and thy brethren stand without, seek- 
ing thee, says : It is clear that they did this 
from mere vain glory. Again, on Jo. ii. 3: 
They have no wine, the same Chrysostom says 
that she wished to do them a favor, and raise 
herself in their esteem, by means of her 
Son: and perchance she succumbed to human 
frailty, just as did His brethren when they 
said: “Manifest Thyself to the world.” And 
a little further on he says : For as yet she did 
not believe in Him as she ought. Now it is 
quite clear that all this was sinful. Therefore 
the Blessed Virgin was not preserved from all 
sin. 

On the contrary, Augustine says (De 
Nat. et Grat. xxxvi) ; In the matter of sin, it 
is my wish to exclude absolutely all questions 
concerning the holy Virgin Mary, on account 
of the honor due to Christ. For since she con- 
ceived and brought forth Him who most cer- 
tainly teas guilty of no sin, we know that an 
abundance of grace was given her that she 
might be in every way the conqueror of sin. 

I ans'wer that, God so prepares and endows 
those, whom He chooses for some particular 
office, that they are rendered capable of ful- 
filling it, according to 2 Cor. iii. 6: (Who) 
hath made us fit ministers of the New Testa- 
ment. Now the Blessed Virgin was chosen by 
God to be His IMother. Therefore there can 
be no doubt that God, by His grace, made her 
worthy of that office, according to the words 
spoken to her by the angel (Luke i. 30, 31) : 
Thou hast found grace with God: behold thou 
shalt conceive, etc. But she would not have 

* Cf. 2 Sent xxiv. 


been worthy to be the IMother of God, if she 
had ever sinned. First, because the honor of 
the parents reflects on the child, according to 
Prov. xvii. 6: The glory of children are their 
fathers: and consequently, on the other hand, 
the Mother’s shame would have reflected on 
her Son. Secondly, because of the singular 
affinity between her and Christ, who took 
flesh from her ; and it is w'ritten ( 2 Cor. vi. 
15) : What concord hath Christ with Belial? 
Thirdly, because of the singular manner in 
w'hich the Son of God, who is the Divine Wis- 
dom (1 Cor. i. 24) dwelt in her, not only in 
her soul but in her womb. And it is written 
(Wisd. i. 4) : Wisdom will not enter into a 
malicious soul, nor dwell in a body subject 
to sins. 

We must therefore confess simply that the 
Blessed Virgin committed no actual sin, neither 
mortal nor venial; so that what is written 
(Cant. iv. 7) is fulfilled: Thou art all fair, 0 
my love, and there is not a spot in thee, etc. 

Reply Obj. 1 . After her sanctification the 
fomes remained in the Blessed Virgin, but 
fettered ; lest she should be surprised by some 
sudden inordinate act, antecedent to the act 
of reason. And although the grace of her sanc- 
tification contributed to this effect, yet it did 
not suffice; for otherwise the result of her 
sanctification would have been to render im- 
possible in her any sensual movement not 
preceded by an act of reason, and thus she 
would not have had the fomes, which is con- 
trary to what we have said above (A. 3). We 
must therefore say that the above mentioned 
fettering (of the fomes) was perfected by di- 
vine providence not permitting any inordinate 
motion to result from the fomes. 

Reply Obj. 2. Origen (Horn, xvii, in Luc.) 
and certain other doctors expound these wmrds 
of Simeon as referring to the sorrow which she 
suffered at the time of our Lord’s Passion. 
Ambrose (in Luc. ii. 35) says that the sword 
signifies Mary’s prudence which took note of 
the heavenly mystery. For the word of God 
is living and effectual, and more piercing than 
any two-edged sword (Heb. iv. 12). 

Others again take the sword to signify 
doubt. But this is to be understood of the 
doubt, not of unbelief, but of wonder and dis- 
cussion. Thus Basil says (Ep. ad Optim.) 
that the Blessed Virgin while standing by the 
cross, and observing every detail, after the 
message of Gabriel, and the ineffable knowl- 
edge of the Divine Conception, after that won- 
drous monifrUation of miracles, was troubled 
in mind : that is to say. on the one side seeing 
Him suffer such humiliation, and on the oth^ 
considering His marvelous works. ■■■* ■ 

Reply Obj. 3. In those words Chrysostom 
goes too fur. They may, however, be explainetl 
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as meaning that our Lord corrected in her, not 
the inordinate motion of vain glory in regard 
to herself, but that which might be in the 
thoughts of others. 

FIFTH ARTICLE 

Whether, by Her Sanctification in the Womb, the 
Blessed Virgin Received the Fulness of Grace 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that, by her 
sanctification in the womb, the Blessed Virgin 
did not receive the fulness or perfection of 
grace. For this seems to be Christ’s privilege, 
according to Jo. i. 14: Wc saio Him (\'ulg., — 
His glory) as the Only-Begotten (Vulg., — as 
it were of the Only-Begotten) full of grace 
and truth. But what is proper to Christ ought 
not to be ascribed to some one else. Therefore 
the Blessed Virgin did not receive the fulness 
of grace at the time of her sanctification. 

Obj. 2. Further, nothing remains to be 
added to that which is full and perfect: for 
the perfect is that which lacks nothing, as is 
said Phys. iii. But the Blessed Virgin received 
additional grace afterwards when she con- 
ceived Christ; for to her was it said (Luke i. 
35) : The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee: 
and again, when she was assumed into glory. 
Therefore it seems that she did not receive 
the fulness of grace at the time of her first 
sanctification. 

Obj. 3. Further, God does nothing useless, 
as is said De Ccelo et Mundo i. But it would 
have been useless for her to have certain 
graces, for she would never have put them to 
use: since we do not read that she taught, 
which is the act of wisdom ; or that she 
worked miracles, which is the act of one of the 
gratuitous graces. Therefore she had not the 
fulness of grace. 

On the contrary. The angel said to her: 
Hail, full of grace (Luke i. 28) ; which words 
Jerome expounds as follows, in a sermon on 
the Assumption ( cf. Ep. ad Paul, et Eustoch.) : 
Fidl indeed of grace : for to others it is given 
in portions; whereas on Mary the fulness of 
grace was showered all at once. 

I answer that. In every genus, the nearer a 
thing is to the principle, the greater the part 
which it has in the effect of that principle, 
whence Dionysius says (Gael. Hier. iv) that 
angels, being nearer to God, have a greater 
share than men, in the effects of the Divine 
goodness. Now Christ is the principle of grace, 
authoritatively as to His Godhead, instru- 
mentally as to His humanity : whence (Jo. 
i. 17) it is written: Grace and truth came by 
Jesus Christ. But the Blessed Virgin Mary 
was nearest to Christ in His humanity: be- 


cause He received His human nature from her. 
Therefore it was due to her to receive a greater 
fulness of grace than others. 

Reply Obj. 1. God gives to each one ac- 
cording to the purpose for which He has 
chosen him. And since Christ as man was 
predestinated and chosen to be predestinated 
the Son of God in power . . . of sanctification 
(Rom. i. 4), it was proper to Him to have 
such a fulness of grace that it overflowed from 
Him into all, according to Jo. i. 16: Of His 
fulness we have all received. Whereas the 
Blessed Virgin Mary received such a fulness 
of grace that she was nearest of all to the 
Author of grace; so that she received within 
her Him Who is full of all grace ; and by bring- 
ing Him forth, she, in a manner, dispensed 
grace to all. 

Reply Obj. 2. In natural things at first 
there is perfection of disposition, for instance 
when matter is perfectly disposed for the form. 
Secondly, there is the perfection of the form ; 
and this is the more excellent, for the heat 
that proceeds from the form of fire is more 
perfect than that which disposed to the form 
of fire. Thirdly, there is the perfection of the 
end: for instance when fire has its qualities 
in the most perfect degree, having mounted to 
its own place. 

In like manner there was a threefold perfec- 
tion of grace in the Blessed Virgin. The first 
was a kind of disposition, by which she was 
made worthy to be the mother of Christ : and 
this was the perfection of her sanctification. 
The second perfection of grace in the Blessed 
Virgin was through the presence of the Son 
of God Incarnate in her womb. The third 
perfection of the end is that which she has 
in glory. 

That the second perfection excels the first, 
and the third the second, appears (1) from 
the point of view of deliverance from evil. 
For at first in her sanctification she was de- 
livered from original sin: afterwards, in the 
conception of the Son of God, she was entirely 
cleansed from the fomes : lastly, in her glorifi- 
cation she was also delivered from all affliction 
whatever. It appears (2) from the point of view 
of ordering to good. For at first in her sanctifi- 
cation she received grace inclining her to good : 
in the conception of the Son of God she re- 
ceived consummate grace confirming her in 
good; and in her glorification her grace was 
further consummated so as to perfect her in 
the enjoyment of all good. 

Reply Obj. 3. There is no doubt that the 
Blessed Virgin received in a high degree both 
the gift of wisdom and the grace of miracles 
and even of prophecy, just as Christ had them. 
But she did not so receive them, as to put 
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them and such like graces to every use, as did 
Christ ; but accordingly as it befitted her con- 
dition of life. For she had the use of wisdom 
in contemplation, according to Luke ii. 19: 
But Mary kept all these words, pondering 
them in her heart. But she had not the use of 
wisdom as to teaching: since this befitted not 
the female sex, according to 1 Tim ii. 12 : But 
I suffer not a woman to teach. The use of 
miracles did not become her while she lived: 
because at that time the Teaching of Christ 
was to be confirmed by miracles, and there- 
fore it was befitting that Christ alone, and His 
disciples who were the bearers of His doctrine, 
should work miracles. Hence of John the Bap- 
tist it is written (Jo. x. 41) that he did no 
sign; that is, in order that all might fix their 
attention on Christ. As to the use of prophecy, 
it is clear that she had it, from the canticle 
spoken by her: My soul doth magnify the 
Lord (Luke i. 46, etc.). 

SIXTH ARTICLE 

Whether after Christ, It Was Proper to the Blessed 
Virgin to Be Sanctified in the Womb? 

We proceed thus to the Sixth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that it was 
proper for the Blessed Virgin, after Christ, 
to be sanctified in the womb. For it has been 
said (A. 4) that the Blessed Virgin was sancti- 
fied in the womb, in order that she might be 
worthy to be the mother of God. But this is 
proper to her. Therefore she alone was sancti- 
fied in the womb. 

Obj. 2. Further, some men seem to have 
been more closely connected with Christ than 
Jeremias and John the Baptist, who are said 
to have been sanctified in the womb. For 
Christ is specially called the Son of David and 
of Abraham, by reason of the promise specially 
made to them concerning Christ. Isaias also 
prophesied of Christ in the most express terms. 
And the apostles were in converse with Christ 
Himself. And yet these are not mentioned as 
having been sanctified in the womb. Therefore 
it was not befitting that either Jeremias or 
John the Baptist should be sanctified in the 
womb. 

Obj. 3. Further, Job says of himself (xxxi. 
18) : From my infancy mercy grew up with 
me ; and it came out with me from [my moth- 
er’s'] womb. Nevertheless we do not for this 
reason say that he was sanctified in the womb. 
Neither therefore are we bound to say that 
Jeremias and John the Baptist were sanctified 
in the womb. 

On the contrary, It is written of Jeremias 
(Jer. i. 5) : Before thou earnest forth out of 
the womb I sanctified thee. And of John the 
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Baptist it is written (Luke i. IS) : He shall be 
filled with the Holy Ghost, even from his 
mother’s womb. 

I answer that, Augustine (Ep. ad Dardan.) 
seems to speak dubiously of their (Jeremias’ 
and John the Baptist’s) sanctification in the 
womb. For the leaping of John in the womb 
might, as he says, signify the great truth, viz. 
that the woman was the mother of God, which 
was to be made known to his elders, though 
as yet unknown to the infant. Hence in the 
Gospel it is written, not that the infant in her 
womb believed, but that it “leaped” : and our 
eyes are witness that not only infants leap but 
also cattle. But this was unwonted because 
it was in the womb. And therefore, just as 
other miracles are wont to be done, this was 
done divinely, in the infant; not humanly by 
the infant. Perhaps also in this child the use 
of reason and will was so far accelerated that 
while yet in his mother’s womb he was able 
to acknowledge, believe, and consent, whereas 
in other children we have to wait for these 
things till they grow older: this again I count 
as a miraculous result of the divine power. 

But since it is expressly said (of John) in 
the Gospel that he shall be filled with the 
Holy Ghost, even from his mother’s womb; 
and of Jeremias, Before thou earnest forth 
out of the womb, I sanctified thee; it seems 
that we must needs assert that they were 
sanctified in the womb, although, while in 
the womb, they had not the use of reason 
(which is the point discussed by Augustine) ; 
just as neither do children enjoy the use of 
free will as soon as they are sanctified by 
baptism. 

Nor are we to believe that any others, not 
mentioned by Scripture, were sanctified in the 
womb. For such privileges of grace, which are 
bestowed on some, outside the common law, 
are ordered for the salvation of others, accord- 
ing to 1 Cor. xii. 1 : The manifestation of the 
Spirit is given to every man unto profit, which 
would not result from the sanctification of 
anyone unless it were made known to the 
Church, 

And although it is not possible to assign a 
reason for God’s judgments, for instance, why 
He bestows such a grace on one and not on 
another, yet there seems to be a certain fit- 
tingness in both of these being sanctified in the 
womb, by their foreshadowing the sanctifica- 
tion which was to be effected through Christ. 
First, as to His Passion, according to Heb. 
xiii. 12: Jesus, that He might sanctify the 
people by His own blood, suffered without the 
gate: which Passion Jeremias foretold openly 
by words and by symbols, and most clearly 
foreshadowed by his own sufferings. Secondly, 
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as to His Baptism ( 1 Cor. vi. 11) : But you are 
ivashed, but you are sanctified ; to which Bap- 
tism John prepared men by his baptism. 

Reply Ob], 1. The blessed Virgin, who was 
chosen by God to be His IMother. leceived a 
fuller grace of sanctification than John the 
Baptist and Jeremias, who were chosen to 
foreshadow in a special way the sanctification 
effected by Christ. A sign of this is that it 
was granted to the Blessed Virgin thence- 
forward never to sin either mortally or veni- 
ally : whereas to the others w'ho were thus 
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sanctified it was granted thenceforward not 
to sin mortally, through the protection of 
God’s grace. 

Reply Ob}. 2. In other respects these saints 
might be more closely united to Christ than 
Jeremias and John the Baptist. But the latter 
were most closely united to Him by clearly 
foreshadowng His sanctification, as explained 
above. 

Reply Ob}. 3. The mercy of which Job 
speaks is not the infused virtue ; but a certain 
natural inclination to the act of that virtue. 


QUESTION 28 

Of <'he Virginity of the Mother of God 

(In Four Articles) 


We now have to consider the virginity of the 
Mother of God ; concerning which there are 
four points of inquiry: (1) Whether she was 
a virgin in conceiving ? ( 2 ) Whether she was a 
virgin in His Birth? (3) Whether she re- 
mained a virgin after His Birth? (4) Whether 
she took a vow of virginity? 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether the Mother of God Was a Virgin 
in Conceiving Christ? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It ivould seem that the IMother 
of God was not a virgin in conceiving Christ. 
For no child having father and mother is con- 
ceived by a virgin mother. But Christ is said 
to have had not only a mother, but also a 
father, according to Luke ii. 33 : His father 
and mother were wondering at those things 
which were spoken concerning Him: and fur- 
ther on (48) in the same chapter she says: 
Behold I and Thy father (V'ulg., — Thy father 
and 1) have sought Thee sorrowing. There- 
fore Christ was not conceived of a virgin 
mother. 

Ob}. 2. Further (Matth. i) it is proved that 
Christ was the Son of Abraham and David, 
through Joseph being descended from David. 
But this proof would have availed nothing if 
Joseph were not the father of Christ. There- 
fore it seems that Christ’s hlother conceived 
Him of the seed of Joseph ; and con=pquently 
that she w^as not a virgin in conceiving Him. 

Ob}. 3. Further, it is written (Gal iv 4) : 
God sent His Son, made of a woman. But 
according to the customary mode of .speaking, 
the term woman applies to one who is known 
of a man. Therefore Christ was not conceived 
by a virgin mother. 

Ob}. 4. Further, things of the same species 
have the same mode of generation : since gen- 


eration is specified by its terminus just as are 
other motions. But Christ belonged to the 
same species as other men, according to Phil, 
ii. 7 : Being made in the likeness of me::, and 
in habit found as a man. Since therefoie other 
men are begotten of the mingling of male and 
female, it seems that Christ was begotten in 
the same manner ; and that consequently He 
was not conceived of a virgin mother. 

Ob}. 5. Further, every natural form has 
its determinate matter, outside which it can- 
not be. But the matter of human form ap- 
pears to be the semen of male and female. 
If therefore Chiist’s body was not conceived 
of the semen of male and female, it would not 
have been truly a human body ; which cannot 
be asserted. It seems therefore that He was 
not conceived of a virgin mother. 

On the contrary. It is written (Isa. vii. 
14) : Behold a virgin shall conceive. 

I answer that, We must confess simply that 
the Mother of Christ was a virgin in conceiv- 
ing. for to deny this belongs to the heresy of 
the Ebionites and Cerinthus, who held Christ 
to be a mere man, and maintained that He was 
born of both sexes. 

It is fitting for four reasons that Christ 
should be born of a virgin. First, in order 
to maintain the dignity of the Father Who 
sent Him. For since Christ is the true and 
natural Son of God, it was not fitting that He 
should have another father than God : lest the 
dignity belonging to God be transferred to 
another. 

Secondly, this was befitting to a property of 
the Son Himself, Who is sent. For He is the 
Word of God : and the word is conceived with- 
out any inferior corruption: indeed, interior 
corruption is incompatible with perfect con- 
ception of the word. Since therefore flesh was 
so assumed by the Word of God, as to be the 
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flesh of the Wofd of God, it was fitting that it 
also should be conceived without corruption 
of the mother. 

Thirdly, this was befitting to the dignity of 
Christ’s humanity in which there could be no 
sin, since by it the sin of the world was taken 
away, according to Jo. i. 29 : Behold the Lamb 
of God (i.e. the T.amb without stain) who 
taketh away the sin of the world. Now it was 
not possible in a nature already corrupt, for 
flesh to be born from sexual intercourse with- 
out incurring the infection of original sin. 
Whence Augustine says (De Nup. et Concup. 
i) : In that union, viz. the marriage of Mary 
and Joseph, the nuptial intercourse alone was 
lacking: because in sinful flesh this could not 
be without fleshly concupiscence which arises 
from sin, and without which He wished to be 
conceived, Who luas to be without sin. 

Fourthly, on account of the very end of the 
Incarnation of Christ, which was that men 
might be born again as sons of God, not of 
the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, 
but of God (Jo. i. 13), i.e. of the power of 
God, of which fact the very conception of 
Christ was to appear as an exemplar. Whence 
Augustine says (Dc Sanct. Virg.): It behooved 
that our Head, by a notable miracle, should 
be born, after the flesh, of a viigin, that He 
might thereby signify that His members would 
be born, after the Spirit, of a virgin Church. 

Reply Obj. 1. As Bede says on Luke i. 33; 
Joseph is called the father of the Saviour, not 
that he really was His father, as the Photin- 
ians pretended : but that he was considered by 
men to be so, for the safeguarding of Mary’s 
good name. Wherefore Luke adds (iii. 23): 
Being, as it was supposed, the son of Joseph. 

Or, according to Augustine (De Cons. 
Evang. ii), Joseph is called the father of Christ 
just as he is called the husband of Mary, with- 
out fleshly mingling, by the mere bond of 
marriage: being thereby united to Him much 
more closely than if he %vcre adopted from 
another family. Consequently that Christ was 
not begotten of Joseph by fleshly union is no 
reason why Joseph should not be called His 
father ; since he would be the father even of 
an adopted son not born of his wife. 

Reply Obj. 2. As Jerome says on Matth. 
i. 18: Though Joseph was not the father of 
our Lord and Saviour, the order of His gene- 
alogy is traced down to Joseph — first, because 
the Scriptures are not wont to trace the female 
line in genealogies : secondly. Mary and Joseph 
were of the same tribe; wherefore by law he 
was bound to take her as being of his kin. 
Likewise, as Augustine says (Dc Nup. et Con- 
cup. i), it was befitting to trace the genealogy 
down to Joseph, lest in that marriage any 
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slight should be offered to the male sex, which 
is indeed the stronger: for truth suffered noth- 
ing thereby, since both Joseph and Mary were 
of the family of David. 

Reply Obj. 3. As the gloss says on this 
passage, the word “mulier,” is here used in- 
stead of “ femina,” according to the custom of 
the Hebrew tongue: which applies the term 
signifyhig woman to those of the female sex 
who are virgins. 

Reply Obj. 4. This argument is true of 
those things which come into existence by the 
way of nature: since nature, just as it is fixed 
to one particular effect, so it is determinate to 
one mode of producing that effect. But as 
the supernatural power of God extends to the 
infinite; just as it is not determinate to one 
effect, so neither is it determinate to one mode 
of producing any effect whatever. Conse- 
quently, just as it was possible for the first 
man to be produced, by the Divine power, 
from the slime of the earth, so too was it pos- 
sible for Christ’s body to be made, by Divine 
power, from a virgin without the seed of the 
male. 

Reply Obj. 5. According to the Philosopher 
(De Gcner. Animal, i, ii, iv), in conception the 
seed of the male is not by way of matter, but 
by way of agent: and the female alone sup- 
plies the matter. Wherefore though the seed 
of the male was lacking in Christ’s concep- 
tion, it does not follow that due matter was 
lacking. 

But if the seed of the male were the matter 
of the foetus in animal conception, it is never- 
theless manifest that it is not a matter remain- 
ing under one form, but subject to transforma- 
tion. And though the natural power cannot 
transmute other than determinate matter to 
a determinate form ; nevertheless the Divine 
power, which is infinite, can transmute all 
matter to any form whatsoever. Consequently, 
just as it transmuted the slime of the earth 
into Adam’s body, so could it transmute the 
matter supplied by His Mother into Christ’s 
body, even though it were not the sufficient 
matter for a natural conception. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether Christ's Mother Was a Virgin in His Birth? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1 It would seem that Christ’s 
Mother wa^; not a virgin in His Birth. For 
Ambrose savs on Luke ii. 23 : He who sancti- 
fied a strange womb, for the birth of a prophet, 
He it is who opened His Mother’s womb, that 
He might go forth unspotted. But opening 
of the womb excludes virginity. Therefore 
Christ’s hlother was not a virgin in His Birth. 
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Obj. 2. Further, nothing; should have taken 
place in the mystery of Christ, which would 
make His body to seem unreal. Now it seems 
to pertain not to a true but to an unreal body, 
to be able to go through a dosed passage ; 
since two bodies cannot be in one place at 
the same time. It was therefore unfitting that 
Christ’s body should come forth from His 
Mother's closed womb: and consequently that 
she should remain a virgin in giving birth to 
Him. 

Obj. 3. Further, as Gregory says in the 
Homily for the Octave of Easter,* that by 
entering after His Resurrection where the dis- 
ciples were gathered, the doors being shut, 
our Lord slio’vcd that His body loas the same 
in nature but differed in glory: so that it 
seems that to go through a closed passage 
pertains to a glorified body. But Christ’s 
body was not glorified in its conception, but 
was passible, har-ing the likeness oj sinjiil 
flesh, as the Apostle says (Rom. viii. 3). 
Therefore He did not come forth through the 
closed womb of the Virgin. 

On the contrary. In a sermon of the Coun- 
cil of Ephesus (P. Ill, Cap. ix) it is said; 
Ajter giving birth, nature knows not a virgin: 
but grace enhances her fruitfulness, and effects 
her motherhood, while in no way does it in- 
jure her virginity. Therefore Christ’s Mother 
was a virgin also in giving birth to Him. 

1 answer that, Without any doubt whatever 
we must assert that the IMother of Christ was 
a virgin even in His Birth: for the prophet 
says not only; Behold a virgin shall conceive, 
but adds: and shall bear a son. This indeed 
was befitting for three reasons. First, because 
this was in keeping with a property of Him 
whose Birth is in question, for He is the Word 
of God. For the word is not only conceived in 
the mind without corruption, but also proceeds 
from the mind without corruption. Wherefore 
in order to show that body to be the body 
of the very Word of God, it was fitting that 
it should be born of a virgin incorrupt. Whence 
in the sermon of the Council of Ephesus 
(quoted above) we read: Whosoever brings 
forth mere flesh, ceases to be a virgin. But 
since she gave birth to the Word made flesh, 
God safeguarded her virginity so as to mani- 
fest His Word, by which Word He thus mani- 
fested Himself: for neither does our word, 
when brought forth, corrupt the mind; nor 
does God, the substantial Word, deigning to 
be born, destroy virginity. 

Secondly, this is fitting as regards the effect 
of Christ’s Incarnation; since He came for 
this purpose, that He might take away our 
corruption. Wherefore it is unfitting that in 
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His Birth He should corrupt His Mother’s 
virginity. Thus Augustine says in a sermon on 
the Nativity of Our Lord: It loas not right 
that He who came to heal corruption, should 
by His advent violate integrity. 

Thirdly, it w^as fitting that He Who com- 
manded us to honor our father and mother 
should not in His Birth lessen the honor due 
to His Mother. 

Reply Obj. 1. Ambrose says this in ex- 
pounding the evangelist’s quotation from the 
Law’; Every male opening the womb shall be 
called holy to the Lord. This, says Bede, is 
said in regard to the wonted mamier of birth; 
not that we arc to believe that our Lord in 
coming forth violated the abode of her sacred 
womb, which His entrance therein had hal- 
lowed. Wherefore the opening here spoken of 
does not imply the unlocking of the enclosure 
of virginal purity ; but the mere coming forth 
of the infant from the maternal womb. 

Reply Obj. 2. Christ wished so to show 
the reality of His body, as to manifest His 
Godhead at the same time. For this reason 
He mingled wondrous with lowly things. 
Wherefore, to show that His body was real. 
He was born of a woman. But in order to 
manifest His Godhead, He was born of a vir- 
gin, for such a Birth befits a God, as '\mbrose 
says in the Christmas hymn. 

Reply Obj. 3. Some have held that Christ, 
in His Birth, assumed the gift of subtlety, 
when He came forth from the closed womb of 
a virgin ; and that He assumed the gift of 
agility when with dry feet He walked on the 
sea. But this is not consistent with what has 
been decided above (Q. 14). For these gifts 
of a glorified body result from an overflow of 
the soul’s glory on to the body, as we shall 
explain further on, in treating of glorified 
bodies (Suppl., Q. 82) : and it has been said 
above (Q. 13, A. 3, ad 1; Q. 16, A. 1, ad 2) 
that before His Passion Christ allowed His 
flesh to do and to suffer what was proper to it 
(Damascene, De Fid. Orth, iii) : nor was there 
such an overflow of glory from His soul on 
to His body. 

We must therefore say that all these things 
took place miraculously by Divine power. 
Whence Augustine says (Sup. Joan., Tract. 
121) : To the substance of a body in which 
was the Godhead closed doors were no obsta- 
cle. For truly He had power to enter in by 
doors not open, in Whose Birth His Mother’s 
virginity remained inviolate. And Dionysius 
says in an epistle (Ad Caium iv) that Christ 
excelled man in doing that which is proper to 
man: this is shown in His supernatural con- 
ception, of a virgin, and in the unstable waters 
bearing the weight of earthly feet. 
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THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether Christ's Mother Remained a Virgin 
after His Birth? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that Christ’s 
Mother did not remain a virgin after His 
Birth. For it is written (Matth. i. 18) : Be- 
fore Joseph and Mary came together, she was 
found with child of the Holy Ghost. Now 
the Evangelist would not have said this, — 
before they came together , — unless he were 
certain of their subsequent coming together; 
for no one says of one who does not eventually 
dine before he dines (cf. Jerome, Contra Hel- 
vid.). It seems, therefore, that the Blessed 
Virgin subsequently had intercourse with Jo- 
seph; and consequently that she did not re- 
main a virgin after (Christ’s) Birth. 

Obj. 2. Further, in the same passage 
(Matth. i. 20) are related the words of the 
angel to Joseph: Fear not to take unto thee 
Mary thy wife. But marriage is consummated 
by carnal intercourse. Therefore it seems that 
this must have at some time taken place be- 
tween Mary and Joseph ; and that, conse- 
quently she did not remain a virgin after 
(Christ’s) Birth. 

Obj. 3. Further, again in the same passage 
a little further on (24, 25) we read: And (Jo- 
seph) took unto him his wife; and he knew 
her not till she brought forth her first-born 
Son. Now this conjunction till is wont to 
designate a fixed time, on the completion of 
which that takes place which previously had 
not taken place. And the verb knew refers 
here to knowledge by intercourse ( cf. Jerome, 
Contra Helvid.) ; just as (Gen. iv. 1) it is 
said that Adam knew his wife. Therefore it 
seems that after (Christ’s) Birth, the Blessed 
Virgin was known by Joseph; and, conse- 
quently, that she did not remain a virgin after 
the Birth (of Christ). 

Obj. 4. Further, first-born can only be said 
of one who has brothers afterwards: where- 
fore (Rom. viii. 29) : Whom He foreknew, He 
also predestinated to be made conformable to 
the image of His Son; that He might be the 
first-born among 7nany brethren. But the 
evangelist calls Christ the first-born by His 
Mother. Therefore she had other children 
after Christ. And therefore it seems that 
Christ’s Mother did not remain a virgin after 
His Birth. 

Obj. 5. Further, it is written (Jo. ii. 12); 
After this He went down to Capharnaum, He 
— that is, Christ — and His Mother and His 
brethren. But brethren are those who are 
begotten of the same parent. Therefore it 
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seems that the Blessed Virgin had other sons 
after Christ. 

Obj. 6. Further, it is written (Matth. 
xxvii. 55, 56) : There were there — that is, by 
the cross of Christ— 7nany women afar off, 
who had followed Jesus from Galilee, minister- 
ing unto Him ; atnong whom was Mary Mag- 
dalen, and Mary the mother of James and 
Joseph, and the mother of the sons of Zebedee. 
Now this iMary who is called the mother of 
James and Joseph seems to have been also the 
Mother of Christ; for it is written (Jo. xix. 
25) that there stood by the cross of Jesus, 
Mary His Mother. Therefore it seems that 
Christ’s Mother did not remain a virgin after 
His Birth. 

On the contrary. It is written (Ezech. 
xliv. 2): This gate shall be shut, it shall not 
be opened, and no man shall pass through it; 
because the Lord the God of Israel hath en- 
tered in by it. Expounding these words, Au- 
gustine says in a sermon (De Annunt. Dom. 
iii) : What means this closed gate in the House 
of the Lord, except that Mary is to be ever 
inviolate? What does it mean that “no man 
shall pass through it,” save that Joseph shall 
not know her? And what is this — “The Lord 
alone enters in and goeth out by it,” except 
that the Holy Ghost shall impregnate her, and 
that the Lord of angels shall be born of her? 
And what means this — “it shall be shut for 
evermore” but that Mary is a virgin before 
His Birth, a virgin in His Birth, and a virgin 
after His Birth? 

I answer that. Without any hesitation we 
must abhor the error of Helvidius, who dared 
to assert that Christ's Mother, after His Birth, 
was carnally known by Joseph, and bore other 
children. For, in the first place, this is deroga- 
tory to Christ’s perfection : for as He is in His 
Godhead the 07ily-Begotten of the Father, 
being thus His Son in every respect perfect, 
so it was becoming that He should be the only- 
begotten son of Flis iMother, as being her per- 
fect offspring. 

Secondly, this error is an insult to the Holy 
Ghost, whose shrine was the virginal womb,* 
wherein He had formed the flesh of Christ: 
wherefore it was unbecoming that it should be 
desecrated by intercourse with man. 

Thirdly, this is derogatory to the dignity 
and holiness of God's Mother: for thus she 
would seem to be most ungrateful, were she 
not content with such a Son ; and were she, of 
her own accord, by carnal intercourse to for- 
feit that virginity which had been miracu- 
lously preserved in her. 

Fourthly, it would be tantamount to an 
imputation of extreme presumption in Joseph, 
to assume that he attempted to violate her 
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whom by the angel’s revelation he knew to 
have conceived by the Holy Ghost. 

We must therefore simply assert that the 
IMother of God, as she was a virgin in conceiv- 
ing Him and a virgin in giving Him birth, so 
did she remain a virgin ever afterwards. 

Reply Ob '], 1. As Jerome says (cont. Hel- 
vid., i) : Although this particle “before” often 
indicates a subsequent event, yet loe must ob- 
serve that it not infrequently points merely to 
some thing previously in the mind: nor is 
there need that ivhat zcas in the mind take 
place eventually, since something may occur 
to prevent its happening. Thus if a man say: 
“Before I dined in the port, I set sail,” we do 
not understand him to have dined in port after 
he set sail: but that his mind leas set on dining 
in port. In like manner the evangelist says: 
Before they came together Mary loas found 
with child, of the Holy Ghost, not that they 
came together afterwards; but that, when it 
seemed that they would come together, this 
was forestalled through her conceiving by the 
Holy Ghost, the result being that afterwards 
they did not come together. 

Reply Obj. 2. As Augustine says (De Nup. 
et Concup. i) : The Mother of God is called 
(Joseph’s) wife from the first promise of her 
espousals, whom he had not known nor ever 
was to know by carnal intercourse. For, as 
Ambrose says on Luke i. 27 : The fact of her 
marriage is declared, not to insinuate the loss 
of virginity, but to witness to the reality of 
the imion. 

Reply Ob). 3. Some have said that this is 
not to be understood of carnal knowledge, but 
of acquaintance. Thus Chrysostom says* that 
Joseph did not know her, until she gave birth, 
being unaware of her dignity: but after she 
had given birth, then did he know her. Be- 
cause by reason of her child she surpassed the 
whole world in beauty and dignity: since she 
alone in the narrow abode of her womb re- 
ceived Him Whom the world cannot contain. 

Others again refer this to knowledge by 
sight. For as, while IMoses was speaking with 
God, his face was so bright that the children 
of Israel could not steadfastly behold it; so 
Mary, while being overshadowed by the 
brightness of the power of the Most High, 
could not be gazed on by Joseph, until she 
gave birth. But afterwards she is acknowl- 
edged by Joseph, by looking on her face, not 
by lustful contact. 

Jerome, however, grants that this is to be 
understood of knowledge by intercourse; but 
he observes that before or until has a twofold 
^ense in Scripture. For sometimes it indicates 
a fixed time, as Gal. iii. 19: The law was set 
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because of transgressions, until the seed should 
come, to whom He made the promise. On the 
other hand, it sometimes indicates an indefi- 
nite time, as in Ps. exxii. 2 ; Our eyes are unto 
the Lord our God, until JJe have mercy on us ; 
from which it is not to be gathered that our 
eyes are turned from God as soon as His 
merejr has been obtained. In this sense those 
things are indicated of ivhich we might doubt 
if they had not been written down: while 
others are left out to be supplied by our un- 
derstanding. Thus the evangelist says that 
the Mother of God was not known by her 
husband until she gave birth, that we may be 
given to understand that still less did he know 
her afterwards (.\dvcrsus Helvid. v). 

Reply Ob). 4. The Scriptures are wont to 
designate as the first-born, not only a child 
who is followed by others, but also the one 
that is born first. Otherwise, if a child were 
not first-born unless followed by others, the 
first-fruits would not be due as long as there 
was no further produce which is clearly 
false, since according to the law the first-fruits 
had to be redeemed within a month (Xum. 
xviii. 16). 

Reply Ob). 5. Some, as Jerome says on 
Matth. xii. 49, 50, suppose that the brethren 
of the Lord were Joseph’s sons by another 
wife. But we understand the brethren of the 
Lord to be not sons of Joseph, but cousins of 
the Saviour, the sons of Mary, His Mother’s 
sister. For Scripture speaks of brethren in 
four senses ; namely, those who arc united by 
being of the same parents, of the same nation, 
of the same family, by common affection. 
Wherefore the brethren of the Lord are so 
called, not by birth, as being born of the same 
mother; but by relationship, as being blood- 
relations of His. But Joseph, as Jerome says 
(cont. Helvid., ix), is rather to be believed to 
have remained a virgin, since he is not said to 
have had another wife, and a holy man docs 
not live otherwise than chastely. 

Reply Ob). 6. Mary who is called the 
mother of James and Joseph is not to be taken 
for the IMother of our Lord, who is not wont 
to be named in the Gospels save under this 
designation of her dignity — the Mother of 
Jesus. This Mary is to be taken for the wife 
of Alpheeus, whose son was James the less, 
known as the brother of the Lord (Gal. i. 19). 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether the Mother of God Took a Vow of Virginity? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the Mother 
of God did not take a vow of virginity. For 
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it is written (Dent. vii. 14) : No one shall be 
barren among you of either sex. But sterility 
is a consequence of virginity. Therefore the 
keeping of virginity was contrary to the com- 
mandment of the Old Law. But before Christ 
was born the Old law was still in force, There- 
fore at that time the Blessed Virgin could not 
lawfully take a vow of virginity. 

Obf. 2. Further, the Apostle says (1 Cor. 
vii. 25) : Concerning virgins I have no com- 
mandment of the Lord; but 1 give counsel. 
But the perfection of the counsels was to take 
its beginning from Christ, who is the end of 
the Law, as the Apostle says (Rom. x. 4). It 
was not therefore becoming that the Virgin 
should take a vow of virginity. 

Ohj. 3. Further, the gloss of Jerome says 
on 1 Tim. v. 12, that for those who are vowed 
to virginity, it is reprehensible not only to 
marry, but also to desire to be married. But 
the Mother of Christ committed no sin for 
which she could be reprehended, as stated 
above (Q. 27, A. 4). Since therefore she was 
espoused, as related by Luke (i. 27), it seems 
that she did not take a vow of virginity. 

On the contrary, Augustine says (De 
Sanct. Virg. iv) : Mary answered the announc- 
ing angel: "How shall this be done, because I 
know not man?” She zvould not have said 
this unless she had already vowed her virgin- 
ity to God. 

1 answer that. As we have stated in the 
Second Part (II-II, Q. 88, A. 6), works of 
perfection are more praiseworthy when per- 
formed in fulfilment of a vow. Now it is clear 
that for reasons already given (AA. 1, 2, 3) 
virginity had a special place in the Mother of 
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God. It was therefore fitting that her virgin- 
ity should be consecrated to God by vow. 
Nevertheless because, while the Law was in 
force both men and women w^ere bound to at- 
tend to the duty of begetting, since the wor- 
ship of God was spread according to carnal 
origin, until Christ w'as born of that people; 
the Mother of God is not believed to have 
taken an absolute vow of virginity, before 
being espoused to Joseph, although she desired 
to do so, yet yielding her own will to God’s 
judgment. Afterwards, however, having taken 
a husband, according as the custom of the 
time required, together with him she took a 
vow of virginity. 

Reply Obj. 1. Because it seemed to be 
forbidden by the law not to take the necessary 
steps for leaving a posterity on earth, there- 
fore the Mother of God did not vow virginity 
absolutely, but under the condition that it 
were pleasing to God. When, however, she 
knew that it was acceptable to God, she made 
the vow absolute, before the angel’s Annun- 
ciation. 

Reply Ob}. 2. Just as the fulness of grace 
was in Christ perfectly, yet some beginning of 
the fulness preceded in His Mother; so also 
the observance of the counsels, which is an 
effect of God’s grace, began its perfection in 
Christ, but was begun after a fashion in His 
Virgin Mother. 

Reply Obj. 3. These words of the Apostle 
are to be understood of those who vow chas- 
tity absolutely. Christ’s Mother did not do 
this until she was espoused to Joseph. After 
her espousals, however, by their common con- 
sent she took a vow of virginity together with 
her spouse. 


QUESTION 29 


Of Ihe Espousals of 

(In Two 

We now consider the espousals of God’s 
Mother: concerning which two points arise for 
inquiry ; ( 1 ) Whether Christ should have been 
born of an espoused (virgin)? (2) Whether 
there was true marriage between our Lord’s 
Mother and Joseph? 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether Christ Should Have Been Born 
of an Espoused Virgin? 

IFe proceed thus to the First Article : — 
Objection 1. It would seem that Christ 
should not have been born of an espoused vir- 
gin. For espousals are ordered to carnal inter- 
course. But our Lord’s Mother never wished 
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Articles) 

to have carnal intercourse witli her husband; 
because this would be derogatory to the vir- 
ginity of her mind. Therefore she should not 
have been espoused. 

Obj. 2. Further, that Christ was born of a 
virgin was miraculous, whence Augustine says 
(Ep. ad Volus. c.x.x-xvii) ; This same power of 
God brought forth the infant’s limbs out of 
the virginal womb of His inviolate Mother, 
by which in the vigor of manhood He passed 
through the dosed doors. If we are told why 
this happened, it will cease to be wonderful; 
if another instance be alleged, it will no longer 
be unique. But miracles tliat are wrought in 
confirmation of the Faith should be manifest. 
Since, therefore, by her Espousals this miracle 
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■would be less evident, it seems that it was un- 
fitting that Christ should be born of an es- 
poused virgin. 

Ob). 3. Further, the martju' Ignatius, as 
Jerome says on ilatth. i. IS, gives as a reason 
of the espousals of the Mother of God, that 
the manner of His Birth might be hidden from 
the devil, who would think Him to be begot- 
ten not of a virgin but of a -wife. But this 
seems to be no reason at all. First, because 
by his natural cunning he knows whatever 
takes place in bodies. Secondly, because later 
on the demons, through many evident signs, 
knew Christ after a fashion: whence it is 
written (IMark i. 23, 24) : A man ivith an un- 
clean spirit . . . cried out, saying: What have 
•we to do with Thee, Jesus of Nazareth? Art 
Thou come to destroy us? I kno-w . . . Thou 
art the Holy One of God. Therefore it does 
not seem fitting that the Mother of God should 
have been espoused. 

Ob). 4. Further, Jerome gives as another 
reason, lest the Mother of God shoidd be 
stoned by the Jews as an adulteress. But this 
reason seems to have no weight, for if she 
were not espoused, she could not be condemned 
for adultery. Therefore it does not seem rea- 
sonable that Christ should be born of an es- 
poused virgin. 

On the contrary, It is written (Matth. 
i. 18): When as His Mother Mary was es- 
poused to Joseph: and (Luke i. 26, 27); The 
angel Gabriel was sent . . . to a virgin espoused 
to a man whose name was Joseph. 

I answer that, It was fitting that Christ 
should be born of an espoused virgin ; first, for 
His own sake ; secondly, for His Mother’s 
sake; thirdly, for our sake. For the sake of 
Christ Himself, for four reasons. First, lest 
He should be rejected by unbelievers as ille- 
gitimate : -wherefore Ambrose says on Luke i. 
26, 27: How could we blame Herod or the 
Jews if they seem to persecute one who ivas 
born of adultery? 

Secondly, in order that in the customary 
way His genealogy might be traced through 
the male line. Thus Ambrose says on Luke 
iii. 23 : He Who came mto the world, according 
to the custom of the world had to be enrolled. 
Now for this purpose, it is the men that are 
required, because they represent the family in 
the senate and other courts. The custom of the 
Scriptures, too, shows that the ancestry of the 
men is always traced out. 

Thirdly, for the safety of the new-born 
Child: lest the devil should plot serious hurt 
against Him. Hence Ignatius says that she 
was espoused that the manner of His Birth 
might be hidden from the devil. 

Fourthly, that He might be fostered by 
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Joseph : who is therefore called His father, as 
bread-winner. 

It was also fitting for the sake of the V'^irgin. 
First, because thus she was rendered exempt 
from punishment ; that is, lest she should be 
stoned by the Jews as an adulteress, as Jerome 
says. 

Secondly, that thus she might be safe- 
guarded from ill fame. Whence Ambrose says 
on Luke i. 26, 27: She was espoused lest she 
be 7voundcd by the ill-fame of violated vir- 
ginity, m whom the pregnant womb ivould 
betoken corruption. 

Thirdly, that, as Jerome says (loc. cit.), 
Joseph might administer to her wants. 

This was fitting, again, for our sake. First, 
because Joseph is thus a witness to Christ’s 
being born of a virgin. Wherefore Ambrose 
says (loc. cit.) : Her husband is the more trust- 
worthy witness of her purity, in that he ivould 
deplore the dishonor, and avenge the disgrace, 
were it not that he acknowledged the mystery. 

Secondly, because thereby the very w'ords of 
the Virgin are rendered more credible by 
which she asserted her virginity. Thus Am- 
brose says (loc. cit.): Belief in Mary’s words 
is strengthened, the motive for a lie is re- 
moved. If she had not been espoused when 
pregnant, she would seem to have wished to 
hide her sin by a lie: being espoused, she had 
no motive for lying, since a woman’s preg- 
nancy is the reward of marriage and gives 
grace to the nupticJ bond. These two reasons 
add strength to our faith. 

Thirdly, that all excuse be removed from 
those virgins who. through want of caution, 
fall into dishonor. Hence Ambrose says (loc. 
cit.) : It was not becoming that virgins should 
expose themselves to evil report, and cover 
themselves with the excuse that the Mother 
of the Lord had also been oppressed by ill- 
fame. 

Fourthly, because by this the universal 
Church is typified, which is a virgin and yet 
is espoused to one Man, Christ, as Augustine 
saj's (De Sanct. Virg. xii). 

A fifth reason may be added: since the 
Mother of the Lord being both espoused and 
a virgin, both virginity and wedlock are hon- 
ored in her person, in contradiction to those 
heretics who disparaged one or the other. 

Reply Obj. 1. We must believe that the 
Blessed Virgin, Mother of God, desired, from 
an intimate inspiration of the Holy Ghost, to 
be espoused, being confident that by the help 
of God she wmuld never come to have carnal 
intercourse: yet she left this to God’s discre- 
tion. Wherefore she suffered nothing in detri- 
ment to her virginity. 
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Reply Ob}. 2. As Ambrose says on Luke i. 26 : 
Oiir Lord prejerred that men should doubt 
of His origin rather than of His Mother’s 
purity. For he knew the delicacy of virgin 
modesty, and how easily the fair name of 
chastity is disparaged : nor did He choose that 
our faith in His Birth should be strengthened 
in detriment to His Mother. We must, ob- 
serve, however, that some miracles wrought by 
God are the direct object of faith; such are 
the miracles of the virginal Birth, the Resur- 
rection of our Lord, and the Sacrament of the 
Altar. Wherefore our Lord wished these to 
be more hidden, that belief in them might 
have greater merit. Whereas other miracles 
are for the strengthening of faith; and these 
it behooves to be manifest. 

Reply Ob}. 3. As Augustine says (De Trin. 
iii), the devil can do many things by his natu- 
ral power which he is hindered by the Divine 
power from doing. Thus it may be that by 
his natural power the devil could knov/ that 
the Mother of God knew not man, but was a 
virgin ; yet was prevented by God from know- 
ing the manner of the Divine Birth. That 
afterwards the devil after a fashion knew that 
He was the Son of God, makes no difficulty: 
because then the time had already come for 
Christ to make known His power against the 
devil, and to suffer persecution aroused by 
him. But during His infancy it behooved the 
malice of the devil to be withheld, lest he 
should persecute Him too severely : for Christ 
did not wish to suffer such things then, nor 
to make His power known, but to show Him- 
self to be in all things like other infants. Hence 
Pope Leo (Serm. in Epiph. iv) says that the 
Magi found the Child Jesus small in body, 
dependent on others, unable to speak, and in 
no way differing from the generality of human 
infants. Ambrose, ho^wever, expounding Luke 
(loc. cit.), seems to understand this of the 
devil’s members. For, after giving the above 
reason — namel}', tliat the prince of the world 
might be deceived — he continues thus; Yet 
still more did He deceive the princes of the 
world, since the evil disposition of the demons 
easily discovers even hidden things: but those 
who spend their lives in worldly vanities can 
have no acquaintance of Divine things. 

Reply Oh]. 4 The sentence of adulteresses 
according to the Law was that they should be 
stoned, not only if they were already espoused 
or married, but also if their maidenhood were 
still under the protection of the paternal roof, 
until the day w'hen they enter the married 
state. Thus it is wwitten (Dent. xxii. 20, 21) ; 
If .. . virginity be not found in the damsel 
. . . the men of the city shall stone her to 
death, and she shall die; because she hath 
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done a wicked thing in Israel, to play the 
whore in her father’s house. 

It may also be said, according to some 
writers, that the Blessed Virgin was of the 
family or kindred of Aaron, so that she was 
related to Elizabeth, as we are told (Luke 
i. 36). Now a virgin of the priestly tribe was 
condemned to death for whoredom ; for we 
read (Lev. xxi. 9) ; 7/ the daughter of a priest 
be taken in whoredom, and dishonor the name 
of her father, she shall be burnt with fire. 

Lastly, some understand the passage of 
Jerome to refer to the throwing of stones by 
ill-fame. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether There Was a True Marriage 
between Mary and Joseph? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Obfection 1. It would seem that there was 
no true marriage between Mary and Joseph. 
For Jerome says against Helvidius that Joseph 
was Mary’s guardian rather than her htisband. 
But if this was a true marriage, Joseph was 
truly her husband. Therefore there was no 
true marriage between Mary and Joseph. 

Ob}. 2. Further, on Matth. i. 16: Jacob 
begot Joseph the husband of Mary, Jerome 
says; When thou readest “husband” suspect 
not a marriage; but remember that Scripture 
is wont to speak of those who are betrothed 
as husband and wife. But a true marriage is 
not effected by the betrothal, but by the wed- 
ding. Therefore, there was no true marriage 
between the Blessed Virgin and Joseph. 

Ob}. 3. Further, it is written (iMatth. i. 
19) : Joseph, her husband, being a }ust man, 
atjd not willing to take her away,* i.e. to take 
her to his home in order to cohabit with her, 
was minded to put her away privately, i.e. to 
postpone the wedding, as Remigius expounds. f 
Therefore, it seems that, as the wedding was 
not yet solemnized, there was no true mar- 
riage: especially since, after the marriage con- 
tract, no one can lawfully put his wife away. 

On the contrary, Augustine says (De 
Consensu Evang. ii) : It cannot be allowed 
that the evangelist thought that Joseph ought 
to sever Iris union with Mary (since he said 
that Joseph was Mary’s husband) on the 
ground that in giving birth to Christ, she had 
not conceived of him, but remained a virgin. 
For by this example the faithful are taught 
that if after marriage they remain continent 
by mutual consent, their union is still and is 
rightly called marriage, even without inter- 
course of the sc.xes. 

I answer that. Marriage or wedlock is said 
to be true by reason of its attaining its per- 


* Douay Version : publicly to expose her. 1 Cf. Catena Aurea in Matth. 
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fection. Now perfection of anything is two- 
fold; first, and second. The first perfection of 
a thing consists in its very form, from which 
it receives its species ; while the second per- 
fection of a thing consists in its operation, by 
which in some way a thing attains its end. 
Now the form of matrimony consists in a cer- 
tain inseparable union of souls, by which hus- 
band and wife are pledged by a bond of mu- 
tual affection that cannot be sundered. And 
the end of matrimony is the begetting and up- 
bringing of children ; the first of which is at- 
tained by conjugal intercourse; the second by 
the other duties of husband and wife, by which 
they help one another in rearing their off- 
spring. 

Thus we may say, as to the first perfection, 
that the marriage of the Virgin Mother of 
God and Joseph was absolutely trite; because 
both consented to the nuptial bond, but not 
expressly to the bond of the flesh, save on the 
condition that it was pleasing to God. For 
this reason the angel calls Mary the wife of 
Joseph, saying to him (?>Iatth. i. 20); Fear 
not to take unto thee },lary thy wife: on which 
words -Augustine saj^s (De A~iip. et Concup. i) : 
She is called his ic’ife jroiii the first promise of 
her espousals, ivhom he had not known nor 
ever was to know by carnal intercourse. 

But as to the second perfection which is at- 
tained by the marriage act, if this be referred 
to carnal intercourse, by which children are 
begotten ; thus this marriage was not consum- 
mated. Wherefore .Ambrose says on Luke i. 
26, 27; Be not surprised that Scripture calls 
Alary a wife. The fact of her marriage is de- 
clared, not to insinuate the loss of virginity, 
but to witness to the reality of the union. 
Nevertheless, this marriage had the second 
perfection, as to upbringing of the child. Thus 
Augustine says (De Nup. et Concup. i) ; All 
the nuptial blessings are fid filed in the mar- 
riage of Christ’s parents, offspring, faith and 


sacrament. The offspring we know to have 
been the Lord Jesus; faith, for there was no 
adultery: sacrament, since there was no di- 
vorce. Carnal intercourse alone there was 
none. 

Reply Obj. 1. Jerome uses the term hus- 
band in reference to marriage consummated. 

Reply Ob]. 2. By marriage Jerome means 
the nuptial intercourse. 

Reply Obj. 3. As Chrysostom says (Horn. 
i, super Alatth.) ■ the Blessed Virgin was so 
espoii.sed to Joseph that she dwelt in his home ; 
for just as she who conceives in her husband's 
house is understood to have conceived of him, 
so she who conceives elsewhere is suspect. 
Consequently sufficient precaution would not 
have been taken to safeguard the fair fame 
of the Blessed Virgin, if she had not the entry 
of her husband’s house. Wherefore the words, 
not willing to take her away are better ren- 
dered as meaning, not willing publicly to ex- 
pose her, than understood of taking her to hi, 
house. Hence the evangelist adds that he -was 
minded to put her away privately. But al- 
though she had the entry of Joseph's house 
by reason of her first promise of espousals, 
yet the time had not yet come for the solem- 
nizing of the wedding ; for which reason they 
had not yet consummated the marriage. 
Therefore, as Chrysostom says (Iloni. iv, in 
Alatth.): The evangelist dees not say, “before 
she was taken to the house of her husband,” 
because she was already in the house. For it 
was the custom among the ancients for es- 
poused maidens to enter frequently the homes 
of them to whom they were betrothed. There- 
fore the angel also said to Joseph; Fear not 
to take unto thee Mary thy "wife; that is: 
Fear not to solemnize your marriage with her. 
Others, however, say that she was not yet 
admitted to his house, but only betrothed to 
him. But the first is more in keeping with the 
Gospel narrative. 


QUESTION 30 

Of the Annunciation of the Blessed Virgin 

(In Four Articles) 


We now have to consider the Blessed Virgin’s 
Annunciation, concerning which there are four 
points of inquiry; (1) Whether it was befit- 
ting that announcement should be made to her 
of that which was to be begotten of her? 
12 ) By whom should this announcement be 
made? (3) In what manner should this an- 
nouncement be made? (4) Of the order ob- 
served in the Annunciation. 

Oiiiis lynp (buppdsititvm.,) , 


FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether It Was Necessary to Announce to the 
Blessed Virgin That Which Was to Be Done in Her? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 
Objection 1. It would seem that it was un- 
necessary to announce to the Blessed ^hrgin 
that which was to be done in her. For there 
seems to have been no need of Ihe .\nnun- 
ciaCon e.'-’C'pt ujr the pinyiosr- of lecoivinc 
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the Virgin’s consent. But her consent seems 
to have been unnecessary: because the Vir- 
ginal Conception was foretold by a prophecy 
of -predestination, which is fulfilled without 
our consent, as a gloss says on Matth. i. 22. 
There was no need, therefore, for this Annun- 
ciation. 

Obj. 2. Further, the Blessed Virgin believed 
in the Incarnation, for to disbelieve therein 
excludes man from the way of salvation ; be- 
cause, as the Apostle says (Rom. iii. 22) : The 
justice of God (is) by faith of Jesus Christ. 
But one needs no further instruction concern- 
ing what one believes without doubt. There- 
fore the Blessed Virgin had no need for the 
Incarnation of her Son to be announced to her. 

Obj. 3. Further, just as the Blessed Virgin 
conceived Christ in her body, so every pious 
soul conceives Him spiritually. Thus the 
Apostle says (Gal. iv. 19) : My little children, 
of whom I am in labor again, until Christ be 
formed in you. But to those who conceive 
Him spiritually no announcement is made of 
this conception. Therefore neither should it 
have been announced to the Blessed Virgin 
that she was to conceive the Son of God in 
her womb. 

On the contrary, It is related (Luke i. 31) 
that the angel said to her: Behold, thou shall 
conceive in thy womb, and shalt bring forth a 
son. 

I answer that, It was reasonable that it 
should be announced to the Blessed Virgin 
that she was to conceive Christ. First, in order 
to maintain a becoming order in the union of 
the Son of God with the Virgin — namely, that 
she should be informed in mind concerning 
Him, before conceiving Him in the flesh. Thus 
Augustine says (De Sancta Virgin, iii) ; Mary 
is more blessed in receiving the faith of Christ, 
than in conceiving the flesh of Christ; and 
further on he adds: Her nearness as a Mother 
would have been of no profit to Mary, had she 
not borne Christ in her heart after a more 
blessed manner than in her flesh. 

Secondly, that she might be a more certain 
witness of this mystery, being instructed 
therein by God. 

Thirdly, that she might offer to God the 
free gift of her obedience : which she proved 
herself right ready to do, saying: Behold the 
handmaid of the Lord. 

Fourthly, in order to show that there is a 
certain spiritual wedlock between the Son of 
God and human nature. Wherefore in the An- 
nunciation the Virgin’s consent was besought 
in lieu of that of the entire human nature. 

Reply Obj. 1. The prophecy of predestina- 
tion is fulfilled without the causality of our 
will : not without its consent. 

Reply Obj. 2. The Blessed Virgin did in- 
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deed believe explicitly in the future Incarna-, 
tion; but, being humble, she did not think 
such high things of herself. Consequently 
she required instruction in this matter. 

Reply Obj. 3. The spiritual conception of 
Christ through faith is preceded by the preach- 
ing of the faith, for as much as faith is by 
hearing (Rom. x. 17). Yet man does not know 
for certain thereby that he has grace; but he 
does know that the faith, which he has re- 
ceived, is true. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whefher the Annunciation Should Have Been Made 
by an Angel to the Blessed Virgin? 

tVe proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the An- 
nunciation should not have been made by an 
angel to our Blessed Lady. For revelations to 
the highest angels are made immediately by 
God, as Dionysius says ( Cod. Hier. vii) . But 
the Mother of God is exalted above all the 
angels. Therefore it seems that the mystery 
of the Incarnation should have been an- 
nounced to her by God immediately, and not 
by an angel. 

Obj. 2. Further, if in this matter it be- 
hooved the common order to be observed, by 
which Divine things are announced to men by 
angels; in like manner Divine things are an- 
nounced to a woman by a man : wherefore the 
Apostle saj's (1 Cor. xiv. 34, 35) : Let women 
keep silence in the churches ; . , . but if they 
would learn anything, let them ask their hus- 
bands at home. Therefore it seems that the 
mystery of the Incarnation should have been 
announced to the Blessed Virgin by some 
man; especially seeing that Joseph, her hus- 
band, was instructed thereupon by an angel, 
as is related (Matth. i. 20, 21). 

Obj. 3. Further, none can becomingly an- 
nounce what he knows not. But the highest 
angels did not fully know the mystery of the 
Incarnation : wherefore Dionysius says ( Ccel. 
Hier. vii) that the question. Who is this that 
cometh from Edom’ (Isa. Ixiii. 11 is to be un- 
derstood as made by them. Therefore it seems 
that the announcement of the Incarnation 
could not be made becomingly by any angel 

Obj. 4. Further, greater things should be 
announced by messengers of greater dignity. 
But the mystery of the Incarnation is the 
greatest of all things announced by angels to 
men. It seems, therefore, if it behooved to 
be announced by an angel at all, that this 
should have been done by an angel of the 
highest order. But Gabriel is not of the high- 
est order, but of the order of archangels, which 
is the last but one: wherefore the Church 
sings: We know that the archangel Gabriel 
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brought thee a message from God.'^ There- 
fore this announcement was not becomingly 
made by the archangel Gabriel. 

On the contrary, It is written (Luke 
i. 26) : The angel Gabriel was sent by God, 
etc. 

1 answer that, It was fitting for the mystery 
of the Incarnation to be announced to the 
Mother of God by an angel, for three reasons. 
First, that in this also might be maintained 
the order established by God, by which Divine 
things are brought to men by means of the 
angels. Wherefore Dionysius says ( Cocl. Hicr. 
iv )that the angels were the first to be taught 
the Divine mystery of the loving kindness 
of Jesus: afterwards the grace of knowledge 
was imparted to us through them. Thus, then, 
the most god-like Gabriel made known to 
Zachary that a prophet son would be born to 
him; and, to Mary, how the Divine mystery 
of the ineffable conception of God would be 
realized in her. 

Secondly, this was becoming to the restora- 
tion of human nature which was to be effected 
by Christ. Wherefore Bede says in a homily 
(in Annunt.): It was an apt beginning of 
man’s restoration that an angel should be sent 
by God to the Virgin who was to be hallowed 
by the Divine Birth: since the first cause of 
man’s ruin was through the serpent being sent 
by the devil to cajole the woman by the spirit 
of pride. 

Thirdly, because this was becoming to the 
virginity of the Mother of God. Wherefore 
Jerome says in a sermon on the Assumption ;t 
It is well that an angel be sent to the Virgin; 
because virginity is ever akin to the angelic 
nature. Surely to live in the flesh and not ac- 
cording to the flesh is not an earthly but a 
heavenly life. 

Reply Obj. 1. The IMother of God was 
above the angels as regards the dignity to 
which she was chosen by God. But as regards 
the present state of life, she was beneath the 
angels. For even Christ Himself, by reason of 
His passible life, was made a little lower than 
the angels, according to Heb. ii. 9. But be- 
cause Christ was both wayfarer and compre- 
hensor. He did not need to be instructed by 
angels, as regards knowledge of Divine things. 
The Mother of God, however, was not yet in 
the state of comprehension ; and therefore she 
had to be instructed by angels concerning the 
Divine Conception. 

Reply Obj. 2. As Augustine says in a 
sermon on the Assumption (De Assump. 
B.V.M.)% a true estimation of the Blessed 


Virgin excludes her from certain general rules. 
For neither did she “multiply her concep- 
tions” nor was she “under man’s, i.e. her hus- 
band’s,” power (Gen. iii. 16), who in her spot- 
less womb conceived Christ of the Holy Ghost. 
Therefore it was fitting that she should be 
informed of the mystery of the Incarnation 
by means not of a man, but of an angel. For 
this reason it was made known to her before 
Joseph ; since the message was brought to her 
before she conceived, but to Joseph after she 
had conceived. 

Reply Obj. 3. As may be gathered from the 
passage quoted from Dionysius, the angels 
w'ere acquainted with the mystery of the In- 
carnation; and yet they put this question, be- 
ing desirous that Christ should give them more 
perfect knowledge of the details of this mys- 
tery, which are incomprehensible to any cre- 
ated intellect. Thus Maximus^ says that 
there can be no question that the angels knew 
that the Incarnation was to take place. But 
it was not given to them to trace the manner 
of our Lord’s conception, nor how it was that 
He remained whole in the Father, whole 
throughout the universe, and was whole in 
the narrow abode of the Virgin. 

Reply Obj. 4. Some say that Gabriel was 
of the highest order; because Gregory says 
(Homil. de Centum Ovibus)^: It was right 
that one of the highest angels should come, 
since his message was most sublime. But this 
does not imply that he was of the highest or- 
der of all, but in regard to the angels: since 
he was an archangel. Thus the Church calls 
him an archangel, and Gregory himself in a 
homily (De Centum Ovibus)** says that those 
are called archangels who announce sublime 
things. It is therefore sufficiently credible that 
he was the highest of the archangels. And, as 
Gregory says (ibid.), this name agrees with 
his office : for Gabriel means “Power of God.” 
This message therefore was fittingly brought 
by the “Power of God,” because the Lord of 
hosts and ^nighty in battle was coming to over- 
come the powers of the air. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether the Angel of the Annunciation Should Have 
Appeared to the Virgin in a Bodily Vision? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection I. It would seem that the angel 
of the Annunciation should not have appeared 
to the Virgin in a bodily vision. For intellec- 
tual vision is more excellent than bodily vi- 
sion, as Augustine says (Gen. ad IH. xii), and 


* Pcast of Piirificalion BV.M., i-x, Resg , Brev. O.P. t Ascriherl to S, Jerome, but not his work, 

t Work of another author : among the works of S. Augustine. Maximus of Constantinople. 
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especially more becoming to an angel ; since by 
intellectual vision an angel is seen in his sub- 
stance ; whereas in a bodily vision he is seen 
in the bodily shape which he assumes. Now 
since it behooved a sublime messenger to come 
to announce the Divine Conception, so, seem- 
ingly, he should have appeared in the most 
excellent kind of vision. Therefore it seems 
that the angel of the Annunciation appeared 
to the Virgin in an intellectual vision. 

Obj. 2. Further, imaginary vision also 
seems to excel bodily vision ; just as the imagi- 
nation is a higher power than the senses. But 
the angel . . . appeared to Joseph in his sleep 
(Matth. i. 20), which was clearly an imaginary 
vision. Therefore it seems that he should have 
appeared to the Blessed Virgin also in an 
imaginary vision. 

Obj. 3. Further, the bodily vision of a 
spiritual substance stupifies the beholder ; 
thus we sing of the Virgin herself; And the 
Virgin seeing the light was filled with fear.* 
But it was better that her mind should be 
preserved from being thus troubled. There- 
fore it was not fitting that this announcement 
should be made in a bodily vision. 

On the contrary, Augustine in a sermon 
(De Annunt. iii) pictures the Blessed Virgin 
as speaking thus: To me came the archangel 
Gabriel with glowing countenance, gleaming 
robe, and wondrous step. But these cannot 
pertain to other than bodily vision. Therefore 
the angel of the Annunciation appeared in a 
bodily vision to the Blessed Virgin. 

7 answer that, The angel of the Annuncia- 
tion appeared in a bodily vision to the Blessed 
Virgin. And this indeed was fitting, first in 
regard to that which was announced. For the 
angel came to announce the Incarnation of 
the invisible God. Wherefore it was becoming 
that, in order to make this known, an invis- 
ible creature should assume a form in which 
to appear visibly : forasmuch as all the appari- 
tions of the Old Testament are ordered to that 
apparition in which the Son of God appeared 
in the flesh. 

Secondly, it was fitting as regards the dig- 
nity of the Mother of God, who was to receive 
the Son of God not only in her mind, but in 
her bodily womb. Therefore it behooved not 
only her mind, but also her bodily senses to 
be refreshed by the angelic vision. 

Thirdly, it is in keeping with the certainty 
of that which was announced. For we appre- 
hend with greater certainty that which is be- 
fore our eyes, than what is in our imagination. 
Thus Chrysoston says (Horn, iv, in Matth.) 
that the angel came to the Virgin not in her 
sleep, but visibly. For since she was receiving 

* Feast of Annunciation ii. Resp., Brev. O. 


from the angel a message exceeding great, 
before such an event she needed a vision of 
great solemnity. 

Reply Obj. 1. Intellectual vision excels 
merely imaginary and merely bodily vision. 
But Augustine himself says (ibid.) that proph- 
ecy is more excellent if accompanied by intel- 
lectual and imaginary vision, than if accom- 
panied by only one of them. Now the Blessed 
Virgin perceived not only the bodily vision, 
but also the intellectual illumination. Where- 
fore this was a more excellent vision. Yet it 
would have been more excellent if she had 
perceived the angel himself in his substance 
by her intellectual vision. But it was incom- 
patible with her state of wayfarer that she 
should see an angel in his essence. 

Reply Obj. 2. The imagination is indeed a 
higher power than the exterior sense: but be- 
cause the senses are the principle of human 
knowledge, the greatest certainty is in them, 
for the principles of knowledge must needs 
always be most certain. Consequently Joseph, 
to whom the angel appeared in his sleep, did 
not have so excellent a vision as the Blessed 
Virgin. 

Reply Obj. 3, As Ambrose says on Luke i. 
11: tVe are disturbed, and lose our presence 
of mind, when we are confronted by the pres- 
ence of a superior power. And this happens 
not only in bodily, but also in imaginary vi- 
sion. Wherefore it is written (Gen. xv. 12) 
that when the sun was setting, a deep sleep 
fell upon Abram, and a great and darksome 
horror seized upon him. But by being thus 
disturbed man is not harmed to such an extent 
that therefore he ought to forego the vision of 
an angel. First because from the very fact 
that man is raised above himself, in which 
matter his dignity is concerned, his inferior 
powers are weakened; and from this results 
the aforesaid disturbance: thus, also, when 
the natural heat is drawn within a body, the 
exterior parts tremble. Secondly, because, as 
Origon says (Hojn. iv, in Luc.): The angel 
who appeared, knowing hers was a human na- 
ture, first sotight to remedy the disturbance 
of mind to which a man is subject. Wherefore 
both to Zachary and to Mary, as soon as they 
were disturbed, he said: Fear not. For this 
reason, as we read in the life of Anthony, it is 
difficult to discern good from evil spirits. For 
if joy succeed fear, we should know that the 
help is from the Lord: because security of soul 
is a sign of present majesty. But if the fear 
with which we are stricken persevere, it is an 
enemy that we see. 

Moreover it was becoming to virginal mod- 
esty that the Virgin should be troubled. Be- 
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cause, as Ambrose says on Luke i. 20: It is 
the part of a virgin to he timid, to fear the 
advances of men, and to shrink from men’s 
addresses. 

But others says that as the Blessed Virgin 
was accustomed to angelic visions, she was 
not troubled at seeing this angel, but with 
wonder at hearing what the angel said to her, 
for she did not think so highly of herself. 
Wherefore the evangelist does not say that 
she was troubled at seeing the angel, but at 
his saying. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether the Annunciation Took Place 
in Becoming Order? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the An- 
nunciation did not take place in becoming or- 
der. For the dignity of the Mother of God 
results from the child she conceived. But the 
cause should be made known before the effect. 
Therefore the angel should have announced 
to the Vdrgin the conception of her child be- 
fore acknowledging her dignity in greeting 
her. 

Obj. 2. Further, proof should be omitted 
in things which admit of no doubt ; and pre- 
mised where doubt is possible. But the angd 
seems first to have announced what the virgin 
might doubt, and which, because of her doubt, 
would make her ask; How shall this be done? 
and afterwards to have given the proof, al- 
leging both the instance of Elizabeth and the 
omnipotence of God. Therefore the Annuncia- 
tion was made by the angel in unbecoming 
order. 

Obj. 3. Further, the greater cannot be ade- 
quately proved by the less. But it was a 
greater wonder for a virgin than for an old 
woman to be with child. Therefore the an- 
gel’s proof was insufficient to demonstrate the 
conception of a virgin from that of an old 
woman. 

On the contrary, it is written (Rom. 
xiii. 1) ; Those that are of God, are well or- 
dered (Vulg., — Those that are, are ordained 
of God). Now the angel was sent by God to 
announce unto the Virgin, as is related Luke i. 
26. Therefore the Annunciation was made by 
the angel in the most perfect order. 

/ answer that. The Annunciation was made 
by the angel in a becoming manner. For the 
angel had a threefold purpose in regard to the 
Virgin. First, to draw her attention to the 
consideration of a matter of such moment. 
This he did by greeting her by a new and un- 
wonted salutation. Wherefore Origen says, 
commenting on Luke (Horn, vi), that if she 
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had known that similar words had been ad- 
dressed to anyone else, she, who had knowl- 
edge of the Law, would never have been 
astonished at the seeming strangeness of the 
salutation. In which salutation he began by 
asserting her worthiness of the conception, by 
saying. Full of grace; then he announced the 
conception in the words. The Lord is with 
thee ; and then foretold the honor which would 
result to her therefrom, by saying, Blessed 
art thou among women. 

Secondly, he purposed to instruct her about 
the mystery of the Incarnation, which was to 
be fulfilled in her. This he did by foretelling 
the conception and birth, saying : Behold, thou 
shall conceive in thy womb, etc. ; and by de- 
claring the dignity of the child conceived, say- 
ing: He shall be great ; and further, by mak- 
ing known the mode of conception, when he 
said; The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee. 

Thirdly, he purposed to lead her mind to 
consent. This he did by the instance of Eliza- 
beth, and by the argument from Divine om- 
nipotence. 

Reply Obj. 1 . To a humble mind nothing is 
more astonishing than to hear its own excel- 
lence. Now, wonder is most effective in draw- 
ing the mind’s attention. Therefore the angel, 
desirous of drawing the Virgin’s attention to 
the hearing of so great a mystery, began by 
praising her. 

Reply Obj. 2. Ambrose says explicitly on 
Luke i. 34, that the Blessed Virgin did not 
doubt the angel’s words. For he says : Mary’s 
answer is more temperate than the words of 
the priest. She says: How shall this be? He 
replies: Whereby shall I know this? He de- 
nies that he believes, since he denies that he 
knows this. She does not doubt fulfilment 
when she asks how it shall be done. 

Augustine, however, seems to assert that 
she doubted. For he says (De Qq. Vet. et 
Nov. Test. qu. li) : To Mary, in doubt about 
the conception, the angel declares the possi- 
bility thereof. But such a doubt is one of 
wonder rather than of unbelief. And so the 
angel adduces a proof, net as a cure for un- 
belief, but in order to remove her astonish- 
ment. 

Reply Obj. 3. As Ambrose says (Hexceme- 
ron v) : For this reason had many barren 
women borne children, that the virginal birth 
might be credible. 

The conception of the sterile Elizabeth is 
therefore adduced, not as a sufficient argu- 
ment, but as a kind of figurative example ; con- 
sequently in support of this instance, the con- 
vincing argument is added taken from the 
Divine omnipotence. 


THE BLESSED VIRGIN MARY 
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MATTER OF CHRIST'S CONCEPTION 


Pt. Ill Q.31 Art.Z 


QUESTION 31 

Of the Matter from Which the Saviour's Body Was Conceived 

(In Eight Articles) 


We have now to consider the Saviour’s con- 
ception. First, as to the matter from which 
His body was conceived; secondly, as to the 
author of His conception ; thirdly, as to the 
manner and order of His conception. 

Concerning the first there are eight points 
of inquiry: (I) Whether the flesh of Christ 
was derived from Adam? (2) Whether it was 
derived from David? (3) Of the genealogy 
of Christ which is given in the Gospels. 
(4) Whether it was fitting for Christ to be 
born of a woman ? (5) Whether His body was 
formed from the purest blood of the Vir- 
gin? (6) Whether the flesh of Christ was 
in the patriarchs as to something signate? 
(7) Whether the flesh of Christ i!i the patri- 
archs was subject to sin? (8) Whether Christ 
paid tithes in the loins of Abraham? 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether the Flesh of Christ Was Derived from Adam? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that Christ’s 
flesh was not derived from Adam. For the 
Apostle says (1 Cor. xv. 47); The first man 
■was of the earth, earthly: the second man, 
from heaven, heavenly. Now, the first man is 
Adam: and the second man is Christ. There- 
fore Christ is not derived from Adam, but has 
an origin distinct from him. 

Obj. 2. Further, the conception of Christ 
should have been most miraculous. But it is 
a greater miracle to form man’s body from the 
slime of the earth, than from human matter 
derived from Adam. It seems therefore un- 
fitting that Christ should take flesh from 
Adam. Therefore the body of Christ should 
not have been formed fiom the mass of the 
human race derived from Adam, but of some 
other matter. 

Obj. 3. Further, by one man sin entered 
into this world, i.e. by Adam, because in him 
all nations sinned originally, as is clear from 
Rom. V. 12. But if Christ’s body was derived 
from Adam. He would have been in Adam 
originally when he sinned : therefore he would 
have contracted original .sin ; which is unbe- 
coming in His purity. Therefore the body of 
Christ was not formed of matter derived from 
Adam. 

On the contrary. The Apostle says (Heb. 
ii. 161 ; Nowhere doth He — that is, the Son 
of God — take hold of the angels: but of the 
seed of .Abraham He taketh hold. But the 


seed of Abraham was derived from Adam. 
Therefore Christ’s body was formed of matter 
derived from Adam. 

I answer that, Christ assumed human nature 
in order to cleanse it of corruption. But hu- 
man nature did not need to be cleansed save 
in as far as it was soiled in its tainted origin 
whereby it was descended from Adam. There- 
fore it was becoming that He should assume 
flesh of matter derived from Adam, that the 
nature itself might be healed by the assump- 
tion. 

Reply Obj. 1. The second man, i.e. Christ, 
is said to be of heaven, not indeed as to the 
matter from which His body was formed, but 
either as to the virtue whereby it was formed; 
or even as to His very Godhead. But as to 
matter, Christ’s body was earthly, as Adam’s 
body was. 

Reply Obj. 2. As stated above (Q. 29, 
A. 1, ad 2) the mystery of Christ’s Incarnation 
is miraculous, not as ordained to strengthen 
faith, but as an article of faith. And therefore 
in the mystery of the Incarnation we do not 
seek that which is most miraculous, as in those 
miracles that are wrought for the confirmation 
of faith, but what is most becoming to Divine 
wisdom, and most expedient to the salvation 
of man, since this is what we seek in all mat- 
ters of faith. 

It may also be said that in the mystery of 
the Incarnation the miracle is not only in ref- 
erence to the matter of the conception, but 
rather in respect of the manner of the con- 
ception and birth; inasmuch as a virgin con 
ceived and gave birth to God. 

Reply Obj. 3. As stated above (Q. 15, 
A. I, ad 2), Christ’s body was in Adam in 
respect of a bodily substance — that is to say, 
that the corporeal matter of Christ’s body was 
derived from Adam: but it was not there by 
reason of seminal virtue, because it was not 
conceived from the seed of man. Thus it did 
not contract original sin, as others who are 
descended from Adam by man’s seed. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

WheFher Christ Took Flesh of the Seed of David? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that Christ 
did not take flesh of the seed of David. Fqf 
Matthew, in tracing the genealogy of Christ, 
brings it down to Joseph. But Joseph was not 
Christ’s father, as shown above (Q. 28, A. 1, 
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ad 1 and 2). Therefore it seems that Christ 
was not descended from David. 

Obj. 2. Further, Aaron was of the tribe of 
Levi, as related Exod. vi. Now iMary the 
Mother of Christ is called the cousin of Eliza- 
beth, who was a daughter of Aaron, as is clear 
from Luke i, 5, 36. Therefore, since David 
was of the tribe of Juda, as is shown IMatth. i, 
it seems that Christ was not descended from 
David. 

Ob). 3. Further, it is written of Jechonias 
(Jer. xxii. 30) : Write this man barren: . . . jor 
there shall not be a man of his seed that shall 
sit tipon the throne of David. Whereas of 
Christ it is written (Isa. ix. 7); He shall sit 
upon the throne of David. Therefore Christ 
was not of the seed of Jechonias: nor, conse- 
quently, of the family of David, since Matthew 
traces the genealogy from David through Je- 
chonias. 

On the contrary, It is written (Rom. 
i. 3) : Who was made to him of the seed of 
David according to the flesh. 

I answer that, Christ is said to have been 
the son especially of two of the patriarchs, 
.'\braham and David, as is clear from Matth. 
i. 1. There are manj' reasons for this. First 
to these especially was the promise made con- 
cerning Christ. For it was said to .Abraham 
(Gen. xxii. IS) : In thy seed shall all the na- 
tions of the earth be blessed: which words the 
Apostle expounds of Christ (Gal. iii. 16) : To 
Abraham were the promises made and to his 
seed. He saith not, “And to his seeds’’ as of 
many ; but as of one, “And to thy seed,” which 
is Christ. And to David it was said (Ps. c.xx.xi. 
11) : Of the fruit of thy womb I will set upon 
thy throne. Wherefore the Jewish people, re- 
ceiving Him with kingly honor, said (Alatth. 
xxi. 9) : Hosanna to the Son of David. 

A second reason is because Christ was to 
be king, prophet, and priest. Now Abraham 
was a priest ; which is clear from the Lord 
saying unto him (Gen. xv. 9) : Take thee 
(Vulg., — Me) a cow of three years old, etc. 
He was also a prophet, according to Gen. 
XX. 7: He is a prophet; and he shall pray 
for thee. Lastly David was both king and 
prophet. 

A third reason is because circumcision had 
its beginning in Abraham : while in David 
God’s election was most clearly made mani- 
fest, according to 1 Kings xiii. 14: The Lord 
hath sought Him a man according to His own 
heart. And consequently Christ is called in a 
most special way the Son of both, in order to 
show that He came for the salvation both of 
the circumcised and of the elect among the 
Gentiles. 

Reply Obj. 1. Faustus the Manichean ar- 


gued thus, in the desire to prove that Christ 
is not the Son of David, because He was not 
conceived of Joseph, in whom Matthew’s gene- 
alogy terminates. .Augustine answered this ar- 
gument thus (Contra Faust, xxii): Since the 
same evangelist affirms that Joseph was Mary’s 
husband and that Christ’s mother rvas a vir- 
gin, and that Christ was of the seed of Abra- 
ham, what must ive believe, but that Mary 
was not a stranger to the family of David: 
and that it is not without reason that she was 
called the wife of Joseph, by reason of the 
close alliance of their hearts, although not 
mingled in the flesh ; and that the genealogy is 
traced down to Joseph rather than to her by 
reason of the dignity of the husband? So there- 
fore we believe that Mary was also of the 
family of David: because we believe the 
Scriptures, which assert both that Christ was 
of the seed of David according to the flesh, 
and that Mary was His Mother, not by se.'ciial 
intercourse but retaining her virginity. For 
as Jerome says on Matth. i. 18: Joseph and 
Mary were of the same tribe: wherefore he 
was bound by laia to marry her as she was 
his kinswoman. Hence it was that they were 
enrolled together at Bethlehem, as being de- 
scended from the same stock. 

Reply Obj. 2. Gregory of Nazianzum an- 
swers this objection by saying that it hap- 
pened by God’s will, that the royal family 
was united to the priestly race, so that Christ, 
who is both king and priest, should be born 
of both according to the flesh. Wherefore 
.Aaron, who was the first priest according to 
the Law, married a wife of the tribe of Juda, 
Elizabeth, daughter of Aminadab, It is there- 
fore possible that Elizabeth’s father married 
a wife of the family of David, through whom 
the Blessed Virgin Alary, who was of the fam- 
ily of David, would be a cousin of Elizabeth. 
Or conversely, and with greater likelihood, 
that the Blessed Mary’s father, who was of 
the family of David, married a wife of the 
family of Aaron. 

Again, it may be said with Augustine (Con- 
tra Faust, xxii) that if Joachim, Alary’s father, 
w'as of the family of Aaron (as the heretic 
Faustus pretended to prove from certain apoc- 
ryphal writings), then we must believe that 
Joachim’s mother, or else his wife, was of the 
family of David, so long as we say that Alary 
was in some way descended from David. 

Reply Obj. 3. As Ambrose says on Luke 
iii. 25, this prophetical passage does not deny 
that a posterity will be born of the seed of 
Jechonias. And so Christ is of his seed. Nei- 
ther is the fact that Christ reigned contrary to 
prophecy, for He did not reign with worldly 
honor; since He declared: “My kingdom is 
not of this world.” 
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THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether Christ's Genealogy Is Suitably Traced 
by the Evangelists? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that Christ’s 
genealogy is not suitably traced by the Evan- 
gelists. For it is written (Isa. liii. 8) : Who shall 
declare His generation? Therefore Christ’s 
genealogy should not have been set down. 

Ob). 2. Further, one man cannot possibly 
have two fathers. But ^latthew says that 
Jacob begot Joseph, the husband of Mary: 
whereas Luke says that Joseph was the son of 
Heli. Therefore they contradict one another. 

Obj. 3. Further, there seem to be diver- 
gencies between them on several points. For 
Matthew, at the commencement of his book, 
beginning from Abraham and coming down to 
Joseph, enumerates forty-two generations. 
Whereas Luke sets down Christ's genealogy 
after His Baptism, and beginning from Christ 
traces the series of generations back to God, 
counting in all seventy-seven generations, the 
first and last included. It seems therefore that 
their accounts of Christ’s genealogy do not 
agree. 

Obj. 4. Further, we read (4 Kings viii. 24) 
that Joram begot Ochozias, who was succeeded 
by his son Joas : who was succeeded by his son 
Amasius : after whom reigned his son Azarias, 
called Ozias ; who was succeeded by his son 
Joathan. But Matthew says that Joram begot 
Ozias. Therefore it seems that his account of 
Christ’s genealogy is unsuitable, since he omits 
three kings in the middle thereof. 

Obj. S. Further, all those who are men- 
tioned in Christ’s genealogy had both a father 
and a mother, and many of them had brothers 
also. Now in Christ’s genealogy IMatthew men- 
tions only three mothers — namely, Thamar, 
Ruth, and the wife of Urias, He also men- 
tions the brothers of Judas and Jechonias, and 
also Phares and Zara. But Luke mentions 
none of these. Therefore the evangelists seem 
to have described the genealogy of Christ in 
an unsuitable manner. 

On the contrary, The authority of Scrip- 
ture suffices. 

/ answer that. As is written (2 Tim. iii. 16), 
All Holy Scripture is inspired of God (Vulg., 
— All scripture inspired of God is profitable), 
etc. Now what is done by God is done in per- 
fect order, according to Rom. xiii. 1 : Those 
that are of God arc ordained (Vulg., — Those 
that are, are ordained of God). Therefore 
Christ’s genealogy is set down by the evan- 
gelists in a suitable order. 

Reply Obj. 1. As Jerome says on Matth. i., 
Isaias speaks of the generation of Christ’s 

♦Part 1, qii. Ivi; pai't 2, qu. vi. 


Godhead. Whereas IMatthew relates the gen- 
eration of Christ in His humanity ; not indeed 
by explaining the manner of the Incarnation, 
which is also unspeakable ; but by enumer- 
ating Christ’s forefathers from whom He was 
descended according to the flesh. 

Reply Obj. 2. Various answers have been 
made by certain writers to this objection which 
was raised by Julian the Apostate ; for some, 
as Gregory of Nazianzum, say that the people 
mentioned by the two evangelists are the same, 
but under different names, as though they each 
had two But this will not stand : because 
IMatthew mentions one of David’s sons — ■ 
namely, Solomon ; whereas Luke mentions an- 
other — namely, Nathan, who according to the 
history of the kings (2 Kings v. 14) were 
clearly brothers. 

Wherefore others said that Matthew gave 
the true genealogy of Christ : while Luke gave 
the supposititious genealogy ; hence he began ; 
Being (as it was supposed) the son of Joseph. 
For among the Jews there were some who 
believed that, on account of the crimes of the 
kings of Juda, Christ would be born of the 
family of David, not through the kings, but 
through some other line of private individuals. 

Others again have supposed that Matthew 
gave the forefathers according to the flesh: 
whereas Luke gave these according to the 
spirit, that is, righteous men, who are called 
(Christ’s) forefathers by likeness of virtue. 

But an answer is given in the Qq. Vet. et 
Nov. Test.* to the effect that we are not to 
understand that Joseph is said by Luke to be 
the son of Heli : but that at the time of Christ, 
Heli and Joseph were differently descended 
from David. Hence Christ is said to have been 
supposed to be the son of Joseph, and also to 
have been the son of Heli as though (the 
Evangelist) were to say that Christ, from the 
fact that He was the son of Joseph, could be 
called the son of Lleli and of all those who 
were descended from David ; as the Apostle 
says (Rom. ix. 5) : Of whom (viz. the Jews) 
is Christ according to the flesh. 

Augustine again gives three solutions ( De 
Qq. Evang. ii), saying: There are three mo- 
tives by one or other of which the evangelist 
was guided. For cither one evangelist men- 
tions Joseph’s father of whom he was begot- 
ten; whilst the other gives either his maternal 
grandfather or some other of his later fore- 
fathers. Or one was Joseph’s natural father: 
the other is father by adoption. Or, according 
to the Jewish custom, one of those having died 
without children, a near relation of his mar- 
ried his wife, the son born of the latter union 
being reckoned as the son of the former: which 
is a kind of legal adoption, as Augustine him- 
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self says (De Consensu Evang. ii, cj. Retract. 
ii). 

This last motive is the truest; Jerome also 
gives it commenting on iMatth. i. 16; and 
Eusebius of Cajsarea in his Church history 
(I. vii), says that it is given by Africanus the 
historian. For these writers says that Wathan 
and Alelchi, at different times, each begot a 
son of one and the same wife, named Estha. 
For IMathan, who traced his descent through 
Solomon, had married her first, and died, leav- 
ing one son, whose name was Jacob : and 
after his death, as the law did not forbid his 
widow to remarry, IMelchi, who traced his de- 
scent through Mathan, being of the same tribe 
though not of the same family as iSIathan, 
married his widow, who bore him a son, called 
Heli; so that Jacob and Heli were uterine 
brothers born to different fathers. Now one 
of these, Jacob, on his brother Heli dying 
without issue, married ihe latter’s widow, ac- 
cording to the prescription of the law, of whom 
he had a son, Joseph, who by nature was his 
own son, but by law was accounted the son 
of Heli. Wherefore Matthew says Jacob begot 
Joseph: whereas Luke, who was giving the 
legal genealogy, speaks of no one as begetting. 

And although Damascene ( De Fide Orth. 
iv) says that the Blessed Virgin Mary was 
connected with Joseph in as far as Heli was 
accounted as his father, for he says that she 
was descended from hfelchi : yet must we also 
believe that she was in some way descended 
from Solomon through those partriarchs enu- 
merated by iMatthew, who is said to have set 
down Christ’s genealogy according to the flesh ; 
and all the more since .'\mbrose states that 
Christ was of the seed of Jechonias. 

Reply Obj. 3. According to Augustine (De 
Consensu Evang. ii) Mattheu) purposed to de- 
lineate the royal personality of Christ ; Luke 
the priestly personality : so that in Matthew’s 
genealogy is signified the assumption of our 
sins by our Lord Jesus Christ: inasmuch as 
by his carnal origin He assumed “the likeness 
of sinful flesh.” But in Luke’s genealogy the 
washing away of our sins is signified, which 
is effected by Christ’s sacrifice. For which 
reason Matthew traces the generations down- 
wards, Luke upwards. For the same reason 
too Matthew descends from David through 
Solomon, in whose mother David sinned; 
whereas Luke ascends to David through Na- 
than, through whose namesake, the prophet, 
God expiated his sin. And hence it is also that, 
because Matthew wished to signify that Christ 
had condescended to our mortal nature, he 
set down the genealogy of Christ at the very 
outset of his Gospel, beginning with Abraham 
and descending to Joseph and the birth of 
Christ Himself. Luke, on the contrary, sets 
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forth Christ's genealogy not at the outset, but 
after Christ’s Baptism, and not in the descend- 
ing but in the ascending order, as though giv- 
ing prominence to the office of the Priest in 
expiating our sins, to which John bore ivitncss, 
saying: “Behold Him who taketh away the 
sin of the world.” And in the ascending order, 
he passes Abraham and continues ^ip to God, 
to whom we arc reconciled by cleansing and 
expiating. With reason too he follows the ori- 
gin of adoption; because by adoption we be- 
come children of God: whereas by carnal 
generation the Son of God became the Son of 
Man. Moreover he shows sufficiently that he 
does not sax that Joseph was the son of Heli 
as though begotten by him, but because he 
was adopted by him, since he says that Adam 
was the son of God, inasmuch as he was cre- 
ated by God. 

Again, the number forty pertains to the 
time of our present life : because of the four 
parts of the world in which we pass this mor- 
tal life under the rule of Christ. And forty 
is the product of four multiplied by ten : while 
ten is the sum of the numbers from one to 
four. The number ten may also refer to the 
decalogue ; and the number four to the pres- 
ent life; or again to the four Gospels, accord- 
ing to which Christ reigns in us. And thus 
Mattheii), putting forward the royal person- 
ality of Christ, enumerates forty persons not 
counting Him (cf. Augustine, loc. cit.). But 
this is to be taken on the supposition that it 
be the same Jechonias at the end of the sec- 
ond, and at the commencement of the third 
series of fourteen, as Augustine understands 
it. According to him this was done in order 
to signify that under Jechonias there was a 
certain defection to strange nations during the 
Babylonian captivity; which also foreshad- 
owed the fact that Christ would pass from the 
Jews to the Gentiles. 

On the other hand, Jerome (on Matth. i. 
12-15) says that there were two Joachims — 
that is, Jechonias, father and son : both of 
whom are mentioned in Christ’s genealogy, so 
as to make clear the distinction of the genera- 
tions, which the evangelist divides into three 
series of fourteen ; which amounts in all to 
forty-two persons, \Vhich number may also 
be applied to the Holy Church; for it is the 
product of six, which signifies the labor of 
the present life, and seven, which signifies the 
rest of the life to come; for six times seven 
are forty-two. The number fourteen, which is 
the sum of ten and four, can also be given the 
same signification as that given to the number 
forty, which is the product of the same num- 
bers by multiplication. 

But the number used by Luke in Christ’s 
genealogy signifies the generality of sins. For 
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the number ten is shown in the ten precepts mentioned in Christ's genealogy. Another mo- 
of the Law to be the number of righteousness, tive was to show the emptiness of pride of 
Now, to sin is to go beyond the restriction of birth: for many of Juda’s brethren were born 
the Law. And eleven is the number beyond of hand-maidens, and yet all were patriarchs 
ten. And seven signifies universality: because and heads of tribes. "Phares and Zara are 
universal time is involved in seven days. Now mentioned together, because, as Ambrose says 
seven times eleven are seventy-seven : so that on Luke iii. 23, they are the type of the two- 
this number signifies the generality of sins fold life of man: one, according to the Law, 
which are taken away by Christ. signified by Zara ; the other by Faith, of which 

Reply Oh']. 4. As Jerome says on iMatth. Phares is the type. The brethren of Jechonias 
Because Jorani allied himself with the are included, because they all reigned at 
family of the most wicked Jezabel, therefore various times: which was not the case with 
his memory is omitted down to the third gen- other kings: or, again, because they were alike 
eration, lest it should be inserted among the in wickedness and misfortune, 
holy predecessors of the Nativity. Hence as 

Chrysostom'*' says : Just as great was the bless- FOURTH ARTICLE 

ing conferred on Jehu who wrought vengeance Christ's Body Should Have 

on the house of Achab and Jezabel so also Taken from o Woman? 

great was the curse on the house of Joram^ 

through the wicked daughter of .Achab and IPc proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Jezabel, so that until the fourth generation his Objection 1. It would seem that the matter 

posterity is cut off from the number of kings, of Christ’s body should not have been taken 
according to Exod. xx. 5: J shall visit (Vulg,, from a woman. For the male sex is more noble 
— Visiting) the iniquity of the fathers upon than the female. But it was most suitable that 
the children unto the third and fourth genera- Christ should assume that which is perfect in 
tions. human nature. Therefore it seems that He 

It must also be observed that there were should not have taken flesh from a woman 
other kings who sinned and are mentioned in but rather from man : just as Eve was formed 
Christ’s genealogy: but their impiety was not from the rib of a man. 
continuous. For, as it is stated in the book Obj. 2. Further, whoever is conceived of 
De Qq. Vet. et Nov. Test., qu. Ixxxv: Solomon a woman is shut up in her womb. But it ill 
through his father’s merits is included in the becomes God, Who fills heaven and earth, as 
series of kings ; and Roboam . . . through the is written Jer. xxiii. 24. to be shut up within 
merits of Asa, who was son of his (Roboam’s) the narrow limits of the womb. Therefore it 
son, Abiam. But the impiety of those threefi seems that He should not have been conceived 
was continuoiis. of a woman. 

Reply Obj. S. As Jerome says on Matth. Obj. 3. Further, those who are conceived 
i. 3: None of the holy women are mentioned of a woman contract a certain uncleanness: 
in the Saviour’s genealogy, but only those as it is written (Job xxv. 4) : Can man be 
whom Scripture censures, so that He who came justified compared with Cod? or he that is 
for the sake of sinners, by being born of sin- born of a woman appear clean? But it was 
ners, might blot out all sin. Thus Thamar is unbecoming that any uncleanness should be 
mentioned, who is censured for her sin with in Christ : for He is the Wisdom of God, of 
her father-in-law; Rahab who was a whore; whom it is written (Wisd. vii. 2S) that no 
Ruth who was a foreigner; and Bethsabee, defiled thing cometh into her. Therefore it 
the wife of Urias, who was an adulteress. The does not seem right that He should have taken 
last, however, is not mentioned by name, but flesh from a woman. 

is designated through her husband; both on On the contrary. It is written (Gal. iv. 4) ; 
account of his sin, for he was cognizant of God sent His Son, made of a woman. 
the adultery and murder ; and further in order 1 answer that. Although the Son of God 
that, by mentioning the husband by name, could have taken flesh from whatever matter 
David’s sin might be recalled. And because He willed, it was nevertheless most becoming 
Luke purposes to delineate Christ as the ex- that He should take flesh from a woman. First 
piator of our sins, he makes no mention of because in this way the entire human nature 
these women. But he does mention Juda’s was ennobled. Hence Augustine says (QQ. 
brethren, in order to show that they belong to Ixxxiii, qu. 11) : It was suitable that man’s 
God’s people: whereas Ismael, the brother of liberation should be made manifest in both 
Isaac, and Esau, Jacob’s brother, were cut off sexes. Consequently, since it behooved a man, 
from God’s people, and for this reason are not being of the nobler sex, to assume, it was be- 

*Cf. Opus imp. in Matth. Horn, i, falsely ascribed to Chrysostom. tie., Ochozias, Joas, and Amasias, of 
whom St. Augustine asks in this Question LXXXV, why they were omitted by St. Matthew. 
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coming that the liberation of the female sex 
should be manifested in that man being born 
of a woman. 

Secondly, because thus the truth of the In- 
carnation is made evident. Wherefore Am- 
brose says (Dc Incarn. vi) : Thou shalt find 
in Christ many things both natural, and super- 
natural. In accordance with nature He was 
withm the womb, viz. of a woman's body: but 
it was above nature that a virgin should con- 
ceive and give birth: that thou mightest be- 
lieve that He was God, who was renewing na- 
ture; and that He was man who. according to 
nature, was being born of a mayi. And Augus- 
tine says {Ep. ad Volus. cxxxvii) : If Almighty 
God had created a man formed otherwise than 
in a mother’s womb, and had suddenly pro- 
duced him to sight . . . would He not have 
strengthened an erroneous opinion, and made 
it impossible for us to believe that He had 
become a true man? And whilst He is doing 
all things wondrously , would He have taken 
away that which He accom plished in mercy? 
But now, He, the mediator between God and 
man, has so shown Himself, that, uniting both 
natures in the unity of one Person, He has 
given a dignity to ordinary by extraordinary 
things, and tempered the extraordinary by the 
ordinary. 

Thirdly, because in this fashion the beget- 
ting of man is accomplished in every variety 
of manner. For the first man was made from 
the slime of the earth, without the concur- 
rence of man or woman : Eve was made of man 
but not of woman : and other men are made 
from both man and woman. So that this 
fourth manner remained as it were proper to 
Christ, that He should be made of a woman 
without the concurrence of a man. 

Reply Obj. 1. The male sex is more noble 
than the female, and for this reason He took 
human nature in the male sex. But lest the 
female sex should be despised, it was fitting 
that He should take flesh of a woman. Hence 
Augustine says (De .4gone Christ, xi) : Men, 
despise not yourselves : the Son of God became 
a man: despise not yourselves, women; the 
Son of God was born of a woman. 

Reply Obj. 2. Augustine thus (Contra 
Faust, xxiii) replies to Faustus, who urged 
this objection : By no means, says he, does the 
Catholic Faith, which believes that Christ the 
Son of God was born of a virgin, according to 
the flesh, suppose that the same Son of God 
was so shut up in His Mother’s womb, as to 
cease to be elsewhere, as though He no longer 
continued to govern heaven and earth, and as 
though He had withdrawn Himself from the 
Father. But you, Manicheans, being of a 
mind that admits of nought but material im- 
ages, are utterly unable to grasp these things. 


For, as he again says (Ep. ad Volus., cxxxvii), 
it belongs to the sense of man to form concep- 
tions only through tangible bodies, none of 
which can be entire everywhere, because they 
must of necessity be diffused through their 
innumerable parts in various places. . . . Far 
otherwise is the nature of the soul from that 
of the body: how much more the nature of 
God, the Creator of soul and body ! . . . He is 
able to be entire everywhere, and to be con- 
tained in no place. He is able to come without 
moving from the place where He ivas ; and to 
go without leaving the spot whence He came. 

Reply Obj. 3. There is no uncleanness in 
the conception of man from a woman, as far 
as this is the work of God: wherefore it is 
written (Acts x. 15) : That which God hath 
cleansed do not thou call common, i.e. unclean. 
There is, however, a certain uncleanness there- 
in, resulting from sin, as far as lustful desire 
accompanies conception by sexual union. But 
this was not the case with Christ, as shown 
above (Q. 28, A. 1). But if there were any 
uncleanness therein, the Word of God would 
not have been sullied thereby, for He is ut- 
terly unchangeable Wherefore Augustine says 
(Contra Quinque Hcereses, v) : God saith, the 
Creator of man: What is it that troubles thee 
in My Birth? I was not conceived by lustful 
desire. I made Myself a mother of whom to 
be born. If the sun’s rays can dry up the filth 
in the drain, and yet not be defiled: much 
more can the Splendor of eternal light cleanse 
whatever It shines upon, but Itself cannot be 
sullied. 

FIFTH ARTICLE 

Whether the Flesh ot Christ Was Conceived 
of the Virgin's Purest Blood? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the flesh 
of Christ was not conceived of the Virgin’s 
purest blood: For it is said in the collect 
(Feast of the Annunciation) that God willed 
that His Word should take flesh from a Virgin. 
But flesh differs from blood. Therefore Christ's 
body was not taken from the Virgin’s blood. 

Obj. 2. Further, as the woman was miracu- 
lously formed from the man, so Christ’s body 
was formed miraculously from the Virgin. 
But the woman is not said to have been formed 
from the man’s blood, but rather from his 
flesh and bones, according to Gen. ii 23: This 
now is bone of my hones, and flesh of my flesh. 
It seems therefore that neither should Christ’s 
body have been formed from the Virgin’s 
blood, but from her flesh and bones. 

Obj. 3. Further, Christ’s body was of the 
same species as other men’s bodies. But other 
men’s bodies are not formed from the purest 
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blood but from the semen and the menstrual 
blood. Therefore it seems that neither was 
Christ’s body conceived of the purest blood of 
the Virgin. 

On the contrary, Damascene says ( De Fide 
Orthod. iii) that the Son of God, jrom the 
Virgin's purest blood, formed Himself flesh, 
animated with a rational soul. 

1 answer that, As stated above (A. 4), in 
Christ’s conception His being born of a woman 
was in accordance with the laws of nature, 
but that He was born of a virgin was above 
the laws of nature. Now, such is the law of 
nature that in the generation of an animal 
the female supplies the matter, while the male 
is the active principle of generation ; as the 
Philosopher proves (De Gener. Animal, i). 
But a woman who conceives of a man is not 
a virgin. And consequently it belongs to the 
supernatural mode of Christ’s generation, that 
the active principle of generation was the 
supernatural power of God; but it belongs to 
the natural mode of His generation, that the 
matter from which His body was conceived 
is similar to the matter which other women 
supply for the conception of their offspring. 
Now, this matter, according to the Philoso- 
pher (ibid.), is the woman’s blood, not any of 
her blood, but brought to a more perfect stage 
of secretion by the mother’s generative power, 
so as to be apt for conception. And therefore 
of such matter was Christ’s body conceived. 

Reply Obj. 1. Since the Blessed Virgin was 
of the same nature as other women, it follows 
that she had flesh and bones of the same na- 
ture as theirs. Now, flesh and bones in other 
women are actual parts of the body, the in- 
tegrity of which results therefrom : and conse- 
quently they cannot be taken from the body 
without its being corrupted or diminished. But 
as Christ came to heal what was corrupt, it 
was not fitting that He should bring corrup- 
tion or diminution to the integrity of His 
Mother. Therefore it was becoming that 
Christ’s body should be formed not from the 
flesh or bones of the Virgin, but from her 
blood, which as yet is not actually a part, but 
is potentially the whole, as stated in De Gener. 
Animal, i. Hence He is said to have taken 
flesh from the Virgin, not that the matter from 
which His body was formed was actual flesh, 
but blood, which is flesh potentially. 

Reply Obj. 2. As stated in the First Part 
(Q. 92, A. 3, ad 2), Adam, through being 
established as a kind of principle of human 
nature, had in his body a certain proportion 
of flesh and bone, which belonged to him, not 
as an integral part of his personality, but in 
regard to his state as a principle of human 
nature. And from this was the woman formed, 


without detriment to the man. But in the 
Virgin’s body there was nothing of this sort, 
from which Christ’s body could be formed 
without detriment to His Mother’s body. 

Reply Obj. 3. Woman’s semen is not apt 
for generation, but is something imperfect in 
the seminal order, which, on account of the 
imperfection of the female power, it has not 
been possible to bring to complete seminal 
perfection. Consequently this semen is not 
the necessary matter of conception; as the 
Philosopher says (De Gener. Animal, i) : 
wherefore there was none such in Christ’s con- 
ception: all the more since, though it is im- 
perfect in the seminal order, a certain concu- 
piscence accompanies its emission, as also that 
of the male semen; whereas in that virginal 
conception there could be no concupiscence. 
Wherefore Damascene says (De Fide Orthod. 
iii) that Christ’s body was not conceived sem- 
inally. But the menstrual blood, the flow of 
which is subject to monthly periods, has a 
certain natural impurity of corruption: like 
other superfluities, which nature does not heed, 
and therefore expels. Of such menstrual blood 
infected with corruption and repudiated by 
nature, the conception is not formed ; but from 
a certain secretion of the pure blood which by 
a process of elimination is prepared for con- 
ception, being, as it were, more pure and more 
perfect than the rest of the blood. Neverthe- 
less, it is tainted with the impurity of lust in 
the conception of other men : inasmuch as by 
sexual intercourse this blood is drawn to a 
place apt for conception. This, however, did 
not take place in Christ’s conception: because 
this blood was brought together in the Vir- 
gin’s womb and fashioned into a child by the 
operation of the Holy Ghost. Therefore is 
Christ’s body said to be formed of the most 
chaste and purest blood of the Virgin. 

SIXTH ARTICLE 

Whether Christ's Body Was in Adam and the Other 
Patriarchs, As to Something Signate? 

We proceed thus to the Sixth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that Christ’s 
body was in Adam and the patriarchs as to 
something signate. For Augustine says ( Gen. 
ad lit. x) that the flesh of Christ was in Adam 
and Abraham by way of a bodily substance. 
But bodily substance is something signate. 
Therefore Christ’s flesh was in Adam, Abra- 
ham, and the other patriarchs, according to 
something signate. 

Obj. 2. Further, it is said (Rom. i. 3) that 
Christ was made ... of the seed of DavM 
according to the flesh. But the seed of David 
was something signate in him. Therefore 
Christ was in David, according to something 
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signate, and for the same reason in the other 
patriarchs. 

Obj. 3. Further, the human race is Christ’s 
kindred, inasmuch as He took flesh therefrom. 
But if that flesh were not something signate 
in Adam, the human race, which is descended 
from Adam, would seem to have no kindred 
with Christ : but rather with those other things 
from which the matter of His flesh was taken. 
Therefore it seems that Christ’s flesh was in 
Adam and the other patriarchs according to 
something signate. 

On the contrary, Augustine says (Gen. ad 
lit. x) that in whatever way Christ was in 
Adam and .Abraham, other men were there 
also ; but not conversely. But other men were 
not in Adam and Abraham by way of some 
signate matter, but only according to origin, 
as stated in the First Part (Q. 119, A. 1, A. 2, 
ad 4). Therefore neither was Christ in Adam 
and Abraham according to something signate ; 
and, for the same reason, neither was He in 
the other patriarchs. 

I answer that. As stated above (A. 5, ad 1), 
the matter of Christ’s body was not the flesh 
and bones of the Blessed Virgin, nor anything 
that was actually a part cf her body, but her 
blood which was her flesh potentially. Now, 
whatever was in the Blessed Virgin, as received 
from her parents, was actually a part of her 
body. Consequently that which the Blessed 
V’irgin received from her parents was not the 
matter of Christ’s body. Therefore we must 
say that Christ’s body was not in Adam and 
the other patriarchs according to something 
signate, in the sense that some part of .Adam’s 
or of anyone else’s body could be singled out 
and designated as the very matter from which 
Christ’s body was to be formed: but it was 
there according to origin, just as was the flesh 
of other men. For Christ’s body is related to 
Adam and the other patriarchs through the 
medium of His Alother’s body. Consequently 
Christ’s body was in the patriarchs, in no 
other way than was His Mother’s body, which 
was not in the patriarchs according to signate 
matter : as neither were the bodies of other 
men, as stated in the First Part (loc. cit.). 

Reply Obj. 1. The expression Christ was in 
Adam according to bodily substance, does not 
mean that Christ’s body was a bodily sub- 
stance in Adam : but that the bodily substance 
of Christ’s body, i.e. the matter which He took 
from the Virgin, was in Adam as in its active 
principle, but not as in its material principle: 
in other words, by the generative power of 
Adam and his descendants down to the Blessed 
Virgin, this matter was prepared for Christ’s 
conception. But this matter was not fashioned 
into Christ’s body by the seminal power de- 
rived from Adam. Therefore Christ is said 


to have been in Adam by way of origin, ac- 
cording to bodily substance; but not accord- 
ing to seminal virtue. 

Reply Obj. 2. .Although Christ’s body was 
not in Adam and the other patriarchs, ac- 
cording to seminal virtue, yet the Blessed Vir- 
gin’s body was thus in them, through her be- 
ing conceived from the seed of a man. For 
this reason, through the medium of the 
Blessed Virgin, Christ is said to be of the 
seed of David, according to the flesh, by way 
of origin. 

Reply Obj. 3. Christ and the human race 
are kindred, through the likeness of species. 
Now, specific likeness results not from re- 
mote but from proximate matter, and from 
the active principle which begets its like in 
species. Thus, then, the kinship of Christ 
and the human race is sufficiently preserved 
by His body being formed from the Virgin’s 
blood, derived in its origin from Adam and 
the other patriarchs. Nor is this kinship af- 
fected by the matter whence this blood is 
taken, as neither is it in the generation of 
other men, as stated in the First Part (Q. 119, 
A. 2 ad 3). 

SEVENTH ARTICLE 

Whether Christ's Flesh in the Patriarchs 
Was Infected by Sin? 

We proceed thus to the Seventh Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that Christ’s 
flesh was not infected by sin in the patriarchs. 
For it is written (Wisd. vii. 25) that no de- 
filed thing cometh into Divine Wisdom. But 
Christ is the Wisdom of God according to 
1 Cor. i. 24. Therefore Christ’s flesh was never 
defiled by sin. 

Obj. 2. Further, Damascene says (De Fide 
Orthod. iii) that Christ assumed the first- 
jruits of our nature. But in the primitive 
state human flesh was not infected by sin. 
Therefore Christ’s flesh was not infected either 
in Adam or in the other patriarchs. 

Obj. 3. Further, Augustine says (Gen. ad 
lit. x) that human nature ever had, together 
with the wound, the balm with which to heal 
it. But that which is infected cannot heal a 
wound ; rather does it need to be healed itself. 
Therefore in human nature there was ever 
something preserved from infection, from which 
afterwards Christ's body was formed. 

On the contrary, Christ’s body is not re- 
lated to Adam and the other patriarchs, save 
through the medium of the Blessed Virgin’s 
body, of whom He took flesh. But the body 
of the Blessed Virgin was wholly conceived 
in original sin, as stated above (Q. 14, A. 3, 
ad 1), and thus, as far as it was in the patri- 
archs, it was subject to sin. Therefore the 
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flesh of Christ, as far as it was in the patri- 
archs, was subject to sin. 

1 answer that, When we say that Christ or 
His flesh was in Adam and the other patri- 
archs, we compare Him, or His flesh, to Adam 
and the other patriarchs. Now, it is manifest 
that the condition of the patriarchs differed 
from that of Christ : for the patriarchs were sub- 
ject to sin, whereas Christ was absolutely free 
from sin. Consequently a twofold error may 
occur on this point. First, by attributing to 
Christ, or to His flesh, that condition which 
was in the patriarchs ; by saying, for instance, 
that Christ sinned in Adam, since after some 
fashion He was in him. But this is false; 
because Christ was not in Adam in such a 
way that Adam’s sin belonged to Christ; for- 
asmuch as He is not descended from him ac- 
cording to the law of concupiscence, or ac- 
cording to seminal virtue ; as stated above 
(A. 1, ad 3, A. 6, ad 1, Q. 15, A. 1, ad 2). 

Secondly, error may occur by attributing 
the condition of Christ or of His flesh to that 
which was actually in the patriarchs ; by say- 
ing, for instance, that, because Christ’s flesh, 
as existing in Christ, was not subject to sin, 
therefore in Adam also and in the patriarchs 
there was some part of his body that was not 
subject to sin, and from which afterwards 
Christ’s body was formed ; as some indeed 
held. For this is quite impossible. First, be- 
cause Christ's flesh was not in Adam and in 
the other patriarchs, according to something 
signate, distinguishable from the rest of his 
flesh, as pure from impure ; as already stated 
(A. 6). Secondly, because since human flesh 
is infected by sin, through being conceived 
in lust, just as the entire flesh of a man is 
conceived through lust, sc also is it entirely 
defiled by sin. Consequently we must say that 
the entire flesh of the patriarchs was subjected 
to sin, nor was there anything in them that 
was free from sin, and from which afterwards 
Christ’s body could be formed. 

Reply Oh). 1. Christ did not assume the 
flesh of the human race subject to sin, but 
cleansed from all infection of sin. Thus it is 
that no defiled thing cometh into the Wisdom 
of God. 

Reply Ob). 2. Christ is said to have as- 
sumed the first-fruits of our nature, as to the 
likeness of condition ; forasmuch as He as- 
sumed flesh not infected by sin, like unto the 
flesh of man before sin. But this is not to be 
understood to imply a continuation of that 
primitive purity, as though the flesh of inno- 
cent man was preserved in its freedom from 
sin until the formation of Christ’s body. 

Reply Ob). 3. Before Christ, there was 
actually in human nature a wound, i.e. the in- 
fection of original sin. But the balm to heal 


the wound was not there actually, but only 
by a certain virtue of origin, forasmuch as 
from those patriarchs the flesh of Christ was 
to be propagated. 

EIGHTH ARTICLE 

Whether Christ Paid Tithes in Abraham's Loins? 

We proceed thus to the Eighth Article : — 

Oh)ection 1. It would seem that Christ 
paid tithes in Abraham’s loins. For the Apos- 
tle says (Heb. vii. 6-9) that Levi, the great- 
grandson of Abraham, paid tithes in Abraham, 
because, when the latter paid tithes to Mel- 
chisedech, he was yet in his loins. In like 
manner Christ was in Abraham’s loins when 
the latter paid tithes. Therefore Christ Him- 
self also paid tithes in Abraham. 

Ob). 2. Further, Christ is of the seed of 
Abraham according to the flesh which He re- 
ceived from His Mother. But His Mother 
paid tithes in Abraham. Therefore for a like 
reason did Christ. 

Ob). 3. Further, in Abraham tithe was lev- 
ied on that which needed healing, as Augustine 
says (Gen. ad lit. x). But all flesh subject to 
sin needed healing. Since therefore Christ’s 
flesh was the subject of sin, as stated above 
(A. 7), it seems that Christ’s flesh paid tithes 
in Abraham. 

Ob). 4. Further, this does not seem to be at 
all derogatory to Christ’s dignity. For the 
fact that the father of a bishop pays tithes to 
a priest does not hinder his son, the bishop, 
from being of higher rank than an ordinary 
priest. Consequently, although we may say 
that Christ paid tithes when Abraham paid 
them to Melchisedech, it does not follow that 
Christ was not greater than Melchisedech. 

On the contrary, Augustine says ( Gen. ad 
lit. x) that Christ did not pay tithes there, 
i.e. in Abraham, jor His flesh derived from 
him, not the heat of the wound, but the matter 
of the antidote. 

I answer that, It behooves us to say that 
the sense of the passage quoted from the 
Apostle is that Christ did not pay tithes in 
Abraham, For the Apostle proves that the 
priesthood according to the order of Melchise- 
dech is greater than the Levitical priesthood, 
from the fact that Abraham paid tithes to 
Melchisedech, while Levi, from whom the 
legal priesthood was derived, was yet in his 
loins. Now, if Christ had also paid tithes in 
Abraham, His priesthood would not have been 
according to the order of IMelchisedech, but of 
a lower order. Consequently we must say that 
Christ did not pay tithes in Abraham’s loins, 
as Levi did. 

For since he who pays a tithe keeps nine 
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parts to himself, and surrenders the tenth to 
another, inasmuch as the number ten is the 
sign of perfection, as being, in a sort, the ter- 
minus of all numbers which mount from one 
to ten, it follows that he who pays a tithe 
bears witness to his own imperfection and to 
the perfection of another. Now, to sin is due 
the imperfection of the human race, which 
needs to be perfected by Him who cleanses 
from sin. But to heal from sin belongs to 
Christ alone, for He is the Lamb that taketh 
away the sin of the world (John i. 29), whose 
figure was Melchisedech, as the Apostle proves 
(Heb. vii). Therefore by giving tithes to MeT 
chisedech, Abraham foreshadowed that he, as 
being conceived in sin, and all who were to be 
his descendants in contracting original sin, 
needed that healing which is through Christ. 
And Isaac, Jacob, and Levi, and all the others 
were in Abraham in such a way so as to be 
descended from him, not only as to bodily 
substance, but also as to seminal virtue, by 
which original sin is transmitted. Conse- 
quently, they all paid tithes in Abraham, i.e. 
foreshadowed as needing to be healed by 
Christ. And Christ alone was in Abraham in 
such a manner as to descend from him, not 
by seminal virtue, but according to bodily 
substance. Therefore He was not in Abraham 
so as to need to be healed, but rather as the 
balm with which the wound was to be healed. 
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Therefore He did not pay tithes in Abraham’s 
loins. 

Thus the answer to the first objection is 
made manifest. 

Reply Obj. 2. Because the Blessed Virgin 
was conceived in original sin, she was in 
Abraham as needing to be healed. Therefore 
she paid tithes in him, as descending from him 
according to seminal virtue. But this is not 
true of Christ's body, as stated above. 

Reply Obj. 3. Christ’s flesh is said to have 
been subject to sin, according as it was in the 
patriarchs, by reason of the condition in which 
it was in His forefathers, who paid the tithes : 
but not by reason of its condition as actually 
in Christ, who did not pay the tithes. 

Reply Obj. 4. The levitical priesthood was 
handed down through carnal origin; where- 
fore it was not less in Abraham than in Levi. 
Consequently, since Abraham paid tithes to 
Melchisedech as to one greater than he, it 
follows that the priesthood of IMelchisedech, 
inasmuch as he was a figure of Christ, was 
greater than that of Levi. But the priesthood 
of Christ does not result from carnal origin, 
but from spiritual grace. Therefore it is pos- 
sible that a father pay tithes to a priest, as 
the less to the greater, and yet his son, if he 
be a bishop, is greater than that priest, not 
through carnal origin, but through the spir- 
itual grace which he has received from Christ. 
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QUESTION 32 

Of the Active Principle in Christ's Conception 

(In Four Articles) 


■We shall now consider the active principle in 
Christ’s conception : concerning which there 
are four points of inquiry; (1) Whether the 
Holy Ghost was the active principle of Christ’s 
conception? (2) Whether it can be said that 
Christ w'as conceived of the Holy Ghost? 

(3) Whether it can be said that the Holy 
Ghost is Christ’s father according to the flesh ? 

(4) Whether the Blessed Virgin co-operated 
actively in Christ’s conception? 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether the Accomplishment of Christ's Conception 
Should Be Attributed to the Holy Ghost? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 
Objection 1. It would seem that the ac- 
complishment of Christ’s conception should 
not be attributed to the Holy Ghost, because, 
as Augustine says (De Trin. i). The works of 
the Trinity are indivisible, fust as the Essence 
of the Trinity is indivisible. But the accom- 
plishment of Christ’s conception was the work 


of God. Therefore it seems that it should not 
be attributed to the Holy Ghost any more 
than to the Father or the Son. 

Obj. 2. Further, the Apostle says (Gal. 
iv. 4) ; When the fulness of time was come, 
God sent His Son, made of a woman; which 
words Augustine expounds by saying (De 
Trin. iv) ; Sent, in so far as made of a woman. 
But the sending of the Son is especially at- 
tributed to the Father, as stated in the First 
Part (Q. 43. A. 8). Therefore His conception 
also, by reason of which He was made of a 
woman, should be attributed principally to 
the Father. 

Obj. 3. Further, it is written (Prov. ix. 1) ; 
Wisdom hath built herself a house. Now, 
Christ is Himself the Wisdom of God; accord- 
ing to ] Cor. i. 24; Christ the Pmver of God 
and the Wisdom of God. And the house of this 
Wisdom is Christ’s body, which is also called 
His temple, according to John ii. 21 ; But He 
spoke of the temple of His body. Therefore it 
seems that the accomplishment of Christ’s 
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conception should be attributed principally to 
the Son, and not, therefore, to the Holy Ghost. 

On the contrary, It is written (Luke 
i. 35) : The Holy Ghost shall come upon Thee. 

I answer that. The whole Trinity effected 
the conception of Christ’s body; nevertheless, 
this is attributed to the Holy Ghost, for three 
reasons. First, because this is befitting to the 
cause of the Incarnation, considered on the 
part of God. For the Holy Ghost is the love 
of Father and Son, as stated in the First Part 
(Q. 37, A. 1). Now, that the Son of God took 
to Himself flesh from the Virgin’s womb was 
due to the exceeding love of God : wherefore 
it is said (John iii. 16) : God so loved the world 
as to give His only-begotten Son. 

Secondly, this is befitting to the cause of 
the Incarnation, on the part of the nature 
assumed. Because we are thus given to under- 
stand that human nature was assumed by the 
Son of God into the unity of Person, not by 
reason of its merits, but through grace alone; 
which is attributed to the Holy Ghost, accord- 
ing to 1 Cor. xii. 4: There are diversities oj 
graces, but the same Spirit. Wherefore Au- 
gustine says (Enchir. xl) : The manner in 
which Christ was born of the Holy Ghost . . . 
suggests to us the grace of God, whereby man, 
without any merits going before, in the very 
beginning of his nature when he began to exist 
was joined to God the Word, into so great 
unity of Person, that He Himself should be 
the Son of God. 

Thirdly, because this is befitting the term of 
the Incarnation. For the term of the Incar- 
nation was that that man, who was being con- 
ceived, should be the Holy One and the Son 
of God. Now, both of these are attributed to 
the Holy Ghost. For by Him men are made 
to be sons of God, according to Gal, iv. 6: 
Because you are sons, God hath sent the Spirit 
of His Son into your (Vulg., — our) hearts, 
crying: Abba, Father. Again. He is the Spirit 
of sanctification, according to Rom. i. 4. There- 
fore, just as other men are sanctified spirit- 
ually by the Holy Ghost, so as to be the 
adopted sons of God, «o was Christ conceived 
in sanctity by the Holy Ghost, so as to be 
the natural Son of God Hence, according to 
a gloss on Rom. i. 4, the words, Who was pre- 
destinated the Son of God, in power, are ex- 
plained by what immediately follows: Accord- 
ing to the Spirit of sanctification, i e. through 
being conceived of the Holy Ghost. And the 
Angel of the Annunciation himself, after say- 
ing, The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, 
draws the conclusion: Therefore also the Holy 
which shall be born of thee shall he called the 
Son of God 

Reply Oh]. 1. The work of the conception 
was indeed common to the w'hole Trinity; yet 


in some way it is attributed to each of the 
Persons. For to the Father is attributed au- 
thority in regard to the Person of the Son, 
who by this conception took to Himself (hu- 
man nature). The taking itself (of human 
nature) is attributed to the Son ; but the for- 
mation of the body taken by the Son is at- 
tributed to the Holy Ghost. For the Holy 
Ghost is the Spirit of the Son, according to 
Gal. iv. 6: God sent the Spirit of His Sort. 
For just as the power of the soul which is 
in the semen, through the spirit enclosed 
therein, fashions the body in the generation 
of other men, so the Power of God, which is 
the Son Himself, according to 1 Cor. i. 24; 
Christ, the Power of God, through the Holy 
Ghost formed the body which He assumed. 
This is also shown by the words of the angel : 
The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, as it 
were, in order to prepare and fashion the mat- 
ter of Christ’s body ; and the Power of the 
Most High, i.e. Christ, shall overshadow thee 
— that is to say, the incorporeal Light of the 
Godhead shall in thee take the corporeal sub- 
stance oj human nature: for a shadow is 
formed by light and body, as Gregory says 
(Moral, xviii). The Most High is the Father, 
whose Power is the Son. 

Reply Obj. 2. The mission refers to the 
Person assuming, who is sent by the Father; 
but the conception refers to the body assumed, 
which is formed by the operation of the Holy 
Ghost. .And therefore, though mission and 
conception are in the same subject; since they 
differ in our consideration of them, mission is 
attributed to the Father, but the accomplish- 
ment of the conception to the Holy Ghost; 
whereas the assumption of flesh is attributed 
to the Son. 

Reply Obj. 3. As Augustine says (QQ. Vet. 
et Nov. Test. qu. 52) : This may be under- 
stood in tioo ways. For, first, Christ’s house 
is the Church, which He built with His blood. 
Secondly, His body may be called His house, 
just as it is called His temple. . . . And what 
is done by the Holy Ghost is done by the Son 
of God, because Theirs is one Nature and one 
Will. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether (t Should Be Said Thof Christ Was 
Conceived of the Holy Ghost? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that we should 
not say that Christ was conceived of ( de) the 
Holy Gho‘=t Because on Rom. xi. 36; For of 
Him (ex ipso) ond by Him. and in Him, are 
all things, the sloss of .Ausustine says: Notiik 
that hr dors not sav, ”of Him” (de ipso), biit 
“of Him” (ex ipso) For of Him (ex ipso). 
ore heaven and earth, since He made them: 
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but not of Him (de ipso), since they arc not 
made of His substance. But the Holy Ghost 
did not form Christ’s body of (dc) His own 
substance. Therefore we should not say that 
Christ was conceived of (de) the Holy Ghost. 

Obf. 2. Further, the active principle of 
(de) which something is conceived is as the 
seed in generation. But the Holy Ghost did 
not take the place of seed in Christ’s con- 
ception. For Jerome says (Expos. Cathol. 
Fidei):* We do not say, as some wicked 
wretches hold, that the Holy Ghost took the 
place of seed: but we say that Christ’s body 
was wrought, i.e. formed, by the poiver and 
might of the Creator. Therefore we should not 
say that Christ's body was conceived of (de) 
the Holy Ghost. 

Obf. 3. Further, no one thing is made of 
two, except they be in some way mingled. 
But Christ’s body was formed of (de) the 
Virgin jMary. If therefore we say that Christ 
was conceived of (de) the Holy Ghost, it 
seems that a mingling took place of the Holy 
Ghost with the matter supplied by the Virgin: 
and this is clearly false. Therefore we should 
not say that Christ was conceived of ( de) the 
Holy Ghost. 

On the contrary. It is written (Matth. 

i. 18) : Before they came together, she was 
found with child, of (dc) the Holy Ghost. 

I answer that, Conception is not attributed 
to Christ’s body alone, but also to Christ Him- 
self by reason of His body. Now, in the Holy 
Ghost we may observe a twofold habitude to 
Christ. For to the Son of God Himself, who 
is said to have been conceived, He has a habi- 
tude of consubstantiality : while to His body 
He has the habitude of efficient cause. .And 
this preposition of (de) signifies both habi- 
tudes: thus we say that a certain man is of 
(de) his father. .And therefore we can fittingly 
say that Christ was conceived of the Holy 
Ghost in such a way that the efficiency of the 
Floly Ghost be referred to the body assumed, 
and the consubstantiality to the Person as- 
suming. 

Reply Obf. 1. Christ’s body, through not 
being consubstantial with the Holy Ghost, 
cannot properly be said to be conceived ojf 
(de) the Holy Ghost, but rather from (ex) the 
Holy Ghost, as Ambrose says (De Spir. Sanct. 

ii. ) .■ What is from someone is either from his 
substance or from his power: from his sub- 
stance, as the Son who is from the Father; 
from his power, as all things are from God, 
fust as Mary conceived from the Holy Ghost. 

Reply Obf. 2. It seems that on this point 
there is a difference of opinion between Jerome 
and certain other Doctors, who assert that the 
Holy Ghost took the place of seed in this con- 


ception. For Chrysostom says (Horn, i, in 
Matth.):-\ When God’s Only-Begotten was 
about to enter into the Virgin, the Holy Ghost 
preceded Him; that by the previous entrance 
of the Holy Ghost, Christ might be horn unto 
sanctification according to His body, the God- 
head entering instead of the seed. And Dama- 
scene says ( De Fide Orthod. iii) : God’s wis- 
dom and power overshadowed her, like unto 
a Divine seed. 

But these expressions are easily explained. 
Because Chrysostom and Damascene compare 
the Holy Ghost, or also the Son, who is the 
Power of the Alost High, to seed, by reason 
of the active power therein ; while Jerome 
denies that the Holy Ghost took the place of 
seed, considered as a corporeal substance which 
is transformed in conception. 

Reply Obf. 3. As Augustine says (Enchir. 
xl), Christ is said to be conceived or born of 
the Holy Ghost in one sense ; of the Virgin 
Alary in another : — of the Virgin Alary materi- 
ally ; of the Holy Ghost efficiently. Therefore 
there was no mingling here. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether the Holy Ghost Should Be Colled Christ's 
Father in Respect of His Humanity? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Obfection 1. It would seem that the Holy 
Ghost should be called Christ’s father in re- 
spect of His humanity. Because, according to 
the Philosopher (De Gener. Animal, i) : The 
Father is the active principle in generation, 
the Mother supplies the matter. But the 
Blessed Ahrgin is called Christ’s Alother, by 
reason of the matter which she suoplied in 
His conception. Therefore it seems that the 
Holy Ghost can be called His father, through 
being the active principle in His conception. 

Obf. 2. Further, as the minds of other holy 
men are fashioned by the Holy Ghost, so also 
was Christ’s body fashioned by the Holy 
Ghost. But other holy men, on account of the 
aforesaid fashioning, are called the children 
of the whole Trinity, and consequently of the 
Holy Ghost. Therefore it seems that Christ 
should be called the Son of the Holy Ghost, 
forasmuch as His body was fashioned by the 
Holy Ghost. 

Obf. 3. Further, God is called our Father 
by reason of His having made us, according 
to Deut. xxxii. 6 : Is not He thy Father, that 
hath possessed thee, and made thee and cre- 
ated thee 2 But the Holy Ghost made Christ’s 
body, as stated above (AA. 1, 2). Therefore 
the Holy Ghost should be called Christ’s 
Father in respect of the body fashioned by 
Him. 


* Written by Pelagius + Opits Imp. (supposititious). 
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On the contrary, Augustine says (Enchir. 
xl) ; Christ was born oj the Holy Ghost not 
as a Son, and of the Virgin Mary as a Son. 

1 answer that, The words “fatherhood,” 
“motherhood,” and “sonship,” result from gen- 
eration; yet not from any generation, but 
from that of living things, especially animals. 
For we do not say that fire generated is the 
son of the fire generating it, except, perhaps, 
metaphorically ; we speak thus only of animals 
in whom generation is more perfect. Never- 
theless, the word “son” is not applied to every- 
thing generated in animals, but only to that 
which is generated into likeness of the genera- 
tor. Wherefore, as Augustine says { Enchir. 
xxxix), we do not say that a hair which is 
generated in a man is his son ; nor do we say 
that a man who is born is the son of the seed; 
for neither is the hair like the man nor is the 
man born like the seed, but like the man who 
begot him. And if the likeness be perfect, 
the sonship is perfect, whether in God or in 
man. But if the likeness be imperfect, the son- 
ship is imperfect. Thus in man there is a cer- 
tain imperfect likeness to God, both as regards 
his being created to God’s image and as re- 
gards His being created unto the likeness of 
grace. Therefore in both ways man can be 
called His son, both because he is created 
to His image and because he is likened to Him 
by grace. Now, it must be observed that what 
is said in its perfect sense of a thing should 
not be said thereof in its imperfect sense; thus, 
because Socrates is said to be naturally a man, 
in the proper sense of man, never is he called 
man in the sense in which the portrait of a 
man is called a man, although, perhaps, he 
may resemble another man. Now, Christ is 
the Son of God in the perfect sense of sonship. 
Wherefore, although in His human nature He 
was created and justified, He ought not to be 
called the Son of God, either in respect of 
His being created or of His being justified, 
but only in respect of His eternal generation, 
by reason of which He is the Son of the Father 
alone. Therefore nowise should Christ be 
called the Son of the Holy Ghost, nor even 
of the whole Trinity. 

Reply Ob). 1. Christ was conceived of the 
Virgin Mary, who supplied the matter of His 
conception unto likeness of species. For this 
reason He is called her Son. But as man He 
was conceived of the Holy Ghost as the active 
principle of His conception, but not unto like- 
ness of species, as a man is born of his father. 
Therefore Christ is not called the Son of the 
Holy Ghost. 

Reply Ob). 2. hlen who are fashioned spir- 
itually by the Holy Ghost cannot be called 
sons of God in the perfect sense of sonship. 
And therefore they are called sons of God in 


respect of imperfect sonship, which is by rea- 
son of the likeness of grace, which flows from 
the whole Trinity. 

But with Christ it is different, as stated 
above. 

The same reply avails for the third objec- 
tion. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether the Blessed Virgin Co-operated Actively in 
the Conception of Christ's Body? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection I. It would seem that the Blessed 
Virgin co-operated actively in the conception 
of Christ’s body. For Damascene says (De 
Fide Orthod. iii) that the Holy Ghost came 
upon the Virgin, purifying her, and bestowing 
on her the power to receive and to bring forth 
the Word of God. But she had from nature 
the passive pow’er of generation, like any other 
woman. Therefore He bestowed on her an 
active power of generation. And thus she co- 
operated actively in Christ’s conception. 

Obj. 2. Further, all the powers of the vege- 
tative soul are active, as the Commentator 
says ( De Aninia ii). But the generative power, 
in both man and woman, belongs to the vege- 
tative soul. Therefore, both in man and 
woman, it co-operates actively in the concep- 
tion of the child. 

Obj. 3. Further, in the conception of a 
child the woman supplies the matter from 
which the child’s body is naturally formed. 
But nature is an intrinsic principle of move- 
ment. Therefore it seems that in the very 
matter supplied by the Blessed Virgin there 
was an active principle. 

On the contrary, The active principle in 
generation is called the “seminal virtue.” But, 
as Augustine says (Gen. ad lit. x), Christ’s 
body was taken from the Virgin, only as to 
corporeal matter, by the Divine power of con- 
ception and formation, but not by any human 
seminal virtue. Therefore the Blessed V'irgin 
did not co-operate actively in the conception 
of Christ’s body. 

/ answer that, Some say that the Blessed 
V'irgin co-operated actively in Christ’s con- 
ception, both by natural and by a supernatu- 
ral power. By natural power, because they 
hold that in all natural matter there is an 
active principle. Otherwise they believe that 
there would be no such thing as natural trans- 
formation. But in this they are deceived. Be- 
cause a transformation is said to be natural 
by reason not only of an active but also of a 
passive intrinsic principle : for the Philosopher 
says expressly (Phys. viii) that in heavy and 
light things there is a passive, and not an ac- 
tive, principle of natural movement. Nor is 
it possible for matter to be active in its own 
formation, since it is not in act. Nor, again. 
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is it possible for anything to put itself in mo- 
tion except it be divided into two parts, one 
being the mover, the other being moved: 
which happens in animate things only, as is 
proved Phys. viii. 

By a supernatural power, because they say 
that the mother requires not only to supply 
the matter, which is the menstrual blood, but 
also the semen, which, being mingled with that 
of the male, has an active power in generation. 
And since in the Blessed Virgin there was no 
resolution of semen, by reason of her inviolate 
^'irginity, they say that the Holy Ghost siiper- 
naturally bestowed on her an acti\e power in 
the conception of Christ's body, which power 
other mothers have by reason of the semen 
resolved. But this cannot stand, because, since 
each thing is on account of its operation (De 
Coel. ii), nature would not, for the purpose of 
the act of generation, distinguish the male 
and female sexes, unless the action of the male 
were distinct from that of the female. Xow, 
in generation there are two distinct opera- 
tions — that of the agent and that of the pa- 
tient, Wherefore it follows that the entire 
active operation is on the part of the male, 
and the passive on the part of the female. For 
this reason in plants, where both forces are 
mingled, there is no distinction of male and 
female. 

Since, therefore, the Blessed \’irgin was not 
Christ's Father, but His Mother, it follows 
that it was not given to her to exercise an 
active pow'er in His conception : whether to 
co-operate actively so as to be His Father, or 
not to co-operate at all, as some say; whence 
it would follow' that this active power was be- 


stow'ed on her to no purpose. We must there- 
fore say that in Christ’s conception itself she 
did not co-operate actively, but merely sup- 
plied the matter thereof. Nevertheless, before 
the conception she co-operated actively in the 
preparation of the matter so that it should be 
apt for the conception. 

Reply Obi. 1. This conception had three 
privileges — namely, that it was without origi- 
nal sin ; that it was not that of a man only, 
but of God and man ; and that it was a vir- 
ginal conception. And all three w'ere effected 
by the Holy Ghost. Therefore Damascene 
says, as to the first, that the Holy Ghost came 
upon the flrgin, purifying //er— that is, pre- 
serving her from conceiving with original sin. 
-As to the second, he says; .And bestowing on 
her the power to receive, i.e. to conceive, the 
Word of God. .\s to the third, he says: .And 
to give birth to Him, i.e. that she might, while 
remaining a virgin, bring Him forth, not ac- 
tively. but passively, just as other mothers 
achieve this through the action of the male 
seed. 

Reply Obj. 2. The generative power of the 
female is imperfect compared to that of the 
male. .Vnd, therefore, just as in the arts the 
inferior art gives a disposition to the matter 
to which the higher art give.s the form, as is 
stated Phys. ii, so also the generative power 
of the female prepares the matter, which is 
then fashioned by the active power of the 
male. 

Reply Obj. 3. In order for a transforma- 
tion to be natural, there is no need for an ac- 
tive principle in matter, but only for a pas- 
sive principle, as stated above. 


QUESTION 33 

Of the Mode and Order of Christ's Conception 

(In Four .Articles) 


We have now to consider the mode and order 
of Christ’s conception, concerning which there 
are four points of inquiry: (1) tfhether 
Christ’s body was formed in the first instant 
of its conception? (2) Whether it was ani- 
mated in the first instant of its conception’ 
(3) Whether it was assumed bv the Word in 
the first instant of its conception'? f4) Whether 
this conception was natural or miraculous? 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether Christ's Body Wos Formed in the first 
Instant of Its Conception? 

We proceed thus to the First Article:— 

Objection 1 . It wmuld -eem that Christ’s 
body was not formed in the first instant of 


its conception. For it is wTitten (Jo. ii. 20) ; 
Si.x-and-forty yrais was this Temple in build- 
ing; on which words Augustine comments as 
follows i Dc Trin. iv) : This number applies 
manifestly to the perfection of our Lord’s 
bodv. He says, further (QQ. lx.\xiii. qu. 56) ; 
It is not without reason that the Temple, 
which was a tvpe of His body, is said to have 
been fortv-sLx years in building: so that as 
many years as it took to build the Temple, in 
so many days was our Lord’s body perfected 
Tlierefore Christ’s bodv w'as not perfectly 
formed in the fir=t in=lanf of its conception. 

Oh). 2 Further, there was need of local 
movement for the formation of Christ’s body, 
in order that the pure=t blood of the Virgin’s 
body might be brought where generation might 
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aptly take place. Now, no body can be moved 
locally in art instant; since the time taken 
in movement is divided according to the di- 
vision of the thing moved, as is proved P/iys. 
vi. Therefore Christ’s body was not formed 
in an instant. 

OdJ. 3. Further, Christ’s body was formed 
of the purest blond of the Virgin, as stated 
above (Q. 31, A. 5). But that matter could 
not be in the same instant both blood and 
flesh, because thus matter would have been 
at the same time the subject of two forms. 
Therefore the last instant in which it was 
blood was distinct from the hrst instant in 
which it was flesh. But between any two in- 
stants there is an interval of time. Therefore 
Christ’s body was not formed in an instant, 
but during a space of time. 

OdJ. 4. Further, as the augmentative power 
requires a fixed time for its act, so also does 
the generative power; for both are natural 
powers belonging to the vegetative soul. But 
Christ's body took a fixed time to grow, like 
the bodies of other men; for it is writterr 
(Luke ii. 52) that He advanced in wisdom and 
age. Therefore it seems for the same reason 
that the formation of His body, since that, 
too, belongs to the generative power, was not 
instantaneous, but took a fixed time, like the 
bodies of other men. 

On the contrary, Gregory says (Moral. 
xviii) : soon as the angel announced it, as 

soon as the Spirit came down, the Word was 
in the womb, within the womb the Word was 
made jlesh. 

/ answer that, In the conception of Christ's 
body three points may be considered : first, 
the local movement of the blood to the place 
of generation; secondly, the formation of the 
body from that matter ; thirdly, the develop- 
ment whereby it was brought to perfection 
of quantity. Of these, the second is the con- 
ception itself; the first is a preamble; the 
third, a result of the conception. 

Now, the first could not be instantaneous: 
since this would be contrary to the very na- 
ture of the local movement of any body what- 
ever, the parts of w'hich come into a place 
successively. The third also requires a suc- 
cession of time : both because there is no in- 
crease without local movement, and becau.se 
increase is effected by the power of the soul 
already informing the body, the operation of 
which power is subject to time, 

But the body’.s very formation, in which 
conception principally consists, was instan- 
taneous, for two reasons. First, because of the 
infinite power of the agent, viz. the Holy 
Ghost, by whom Christ’s body was formed, as 
stated above (Q. 32, A. 1). For the greater 
the power of an agent, the more quickly can 


it dispose matter ; and, consequently, an agent 
of infinite power can dispose matter instan- 
taneously to its due form. Secondly, on the 
part of the Person of the Son, whose body 
was being formed. For it was unbecoming 
that He should take to Himself a body as yet 
unformed. While, if the conception had been 
going on for any time before the perfect for- 
mation of the body, the whole conception 
could not be attributed to the Son of God, 
since it is not attributed to Him except by 
reason of the assumption of that body. There-* 
fore in the first instant in which the various 
parts of the matter were united together in 
the place of generation, Christ’s body was both 
perfectly formed and assumed. And thus is 
the Son of God said to have been conceived; 
nor could it be said otherwise. 

Reply Ob). 1. Neither quotation from Au- 
gustine refers to formation alone of Christ’s 
body, but to its formation, together with a 
fixed development up to the time of His birth. 
Wherefore in the aforesaid number are fore* 
shadowed the number of months during which 
Christ was in the Virgin’s womb. 

Reply Obj. 2. This local movement is not 
comprised within the conception itself, but is 
a preamble thereto. 

Reply Obj. 3. It is not possible to fix the 
last instant in which that matter was blood; 
but it is possible to fix the last period of time 
which continued without any interval up to 
the first instant in which Christ’s body was 
formed. .Vnd this instant was the terminus of 
the time occupied by the local movement of 
the matter towards the place of generation. 

Reply Obj. 4. Increase is caused by the 
augmentative power of that which is the sub- 
ject of increase; but the formation of the body 
is caused by the generative power, not of that 
which is generated, but of the father generat- 
ing from seed, in which the formative power 
derived from the father's soul has its opera- 
tion. But Christ’s body was not formed by the 
seed of man, as stated above (Q. 31, A. 5, 
ad 3), but by the operation of the Holy Ghost. 
Therefore the formation thereof should be 
such as to be worthy of the Holy Ghost. But 
the development of Christ’s body was the 
effect of the augmentative power in Christ’s 
soul; and since this was of the same species 
as ours, it behooved His body to develop in 
the same way as the bodies of other men, so as 
to prove the reality of His human nature. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether Christ's Body Was Animated in the First, 
Instant of Its Conception? 

T-Fc proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that Christ’s 
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body was not animated in the first instant of 
its conception. For Pope Leo says (Ep. ad 
Julian.): Christ’s flesh 2 i’as not oj another 
nature than ours: nor teas the beginning of 
His animation different from that oj other 
men. But the soul is not infused into other 
men at the first instant of their conception. 
Therefore neither should Christ’s soul have 
been infused into His body in the first instant 
of its conception. 

Ob}. 2. Further, the soul, like any natural 
form, requires determinate quantity in its 
matter. But in the first instant of its concep- 
tion Christ's body was not of the same quan- 
tity as the bodies of other men when they 
are animated: otherwise, if afterwards its de- 
velopment had been continuous, either its 
birth w'ould have occurred sooner, or at the 
time of birth He would have been a bigger 
child than others. The former alternative is 
contrary to what Augustine says (De Trin. 
iv), where he proves that Christ was in the 
Virgin’s womb for the space of nine months: 
while the latter is contrary to what Pope Leo 
says (Serm. iv, in Epiph.) : They found the 
child Jesus nowise diflering from the gener- 
ality of infants. Therefore Christ’s body was 
not animated in the first instant of its con- 
ception. 

Obj. 3. Further, whenever there is before 
and after there must be several instants. But 
according to the Philosopher (Dc Gener. .Ani- 
mal. ii) in the generation of a man there must 
needs be before and after : for he is first of all 
a living thing, and afterwards, an animal, and 
after that, a man. Therefore the animation of 
Christ could not be effected in the first in- 
stant of His conception. 

On the contrary, Damascene says (De 
Fide Orthod. iii) : At the very instant that 
there was flesh, it was the flesh of the Word 
of God, it was flesh animated with a rational 
and intellectual soul. 

I answer that. For the conception to be 
attributed to the very Son of God, as we con- 
fess in the Creed, when we say, who was con- 
ceived by the Holy Ghost, we must needs say 
that the body itself, in being conceived, was 
assumed by the Word of God. Now it has 
been shown above (Q. 6, .W. 1,2) that the 
Word of God assumed the body by means of 
the sou], and the soul by means of the spirit, 
i.e. the intellect. Wherefore in the first in- 
stant of its conception Christ’s body must 
needs have been animated by the rational soul. 

Reply Obj. 1. The beginning of the infu- 
sion of the soul may be considered in two 
ways. First, in regard to the disposition of 
the body. And thus, the beginning of the in- 
fusion of the soul into Christ’s body was the 
same as in other men’s bodies: for just as the 


soul is infused into another man’s body as 
soon as it is formed, so w'as it with Christ. 
Secondly, this beginning may be considered 
merely in regard to time. And thus, because 
Christ’s bod\’ was perfectly formed in a shorter 
space of time, so after a shorter space of time 
was it animated. 

Reply Obj. 2. The soul requires due quan- 
tity in the matter into which it is infused: 
but this quantity allows of a certain latitude 
because it is not fixed to a certain amount. 
Now the quantity that a body has when the 
soul is first infused into it is in proportion to 
the perfect quantity to which it will attain 
by development ; that is to say, men of greater 
stature have greater bodies at the time of 
first animation. But Christ at the perfect age 
was of becoming and middle stature: in pro- 
portion to which evas the quantity of His body 
at the time w'heii other men's bodies are ani- 
mated; though it was less than theirs at the 
first instant of His conception. Nevertheless 
that quantity was not too small to safeguard 
the nature of an animated body; since it 
would have sufficed for the animation of a 
small man’s body. 

Reply Obj. 3. What the Philosopher says 
is true in the generation of other men, because 
the body is successively formed and disposed 
for the soul : whence, first, as being imper- 
fectly disposed, it receives an imperfect soul ; 
and afterwards, when it is perfectly disposed, 
it receives a perfect soul. But Christ’s body, 
on account of the infinite power of the agent, 
was perfectly disposed instantaneously. Where- 
fore, at once and in the first instant it received 
a perfect form, that is, the rational soul. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether Christ's Flesh Wos First of All Conceived 
and Afterwards Assumed? 

TFe proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1, It would seem that Christ’s 
flesh was first of all conceived, and afterwards 
assumed. Because what is not cannot be as- 
sumed. But Christ’s flesh began to exist when 
it was conceived. Therefore it seems that it 
W'as assumed by the Word of God after it was 
conceived. 

Obj. 2. Further, Christ’s flesh was assumed 
by the Word of God, by means of the rational 
soul. But it received the rational soul at the 
term of the conception. Therefore it was as- 
sumed at the term of the conception. But at 
the term of the conception it was already con- 
ceived. Therefore it was first of all conceived 
and afterwards assumed. 

Obj. 3. Further, in everything generated, 
that which is imperfect precedes in lime that 
which is perfect: which is made clear by the 
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Philosopher (Metaph. ix). But Christ’s body 
is something generated. Therefore it did not 
attain to its ultimate perfection, which con- 
sisted in the union with the Word of God, at 
the first instant of its conception ; but, first 
of all, the flesh was conceived and afterwards 
assumed. 

On the contrary, Augustine says (De 
Fide ad Petrum, xviii) ;* Hold steadfastly, 
and doubt not for a moment that Christ’s flesh 
was not conceived in the Virgin’s womb, be- 
fore being assumed by the Word. 

I answer that, As stated above, we may say 
properly that God was made man, but not 
that man was made God: because God took 
to Himself that which belongs to man ; — and 
that which belongs to man did not pre-exist, 
as subsisting in itself, before being assumed 
by the Word. But if Christ’s flesh had been 
conceived before being assumed by the Word, 
it would have had at some time an hypostasis 
other than that of the Word of God. And this 
is against the very nature of the Incarnation, 
which we hold to consist in this, that the 
Word of God was united to human nature and 
to all its parts in the unity of hypostasis : nor 
was it becoming that the Word of God should, 
by assuming human nature, destroy a pre- 
existing hypostasis of human nature or of any 
part thereof. It is consequently contrary to 
faith to assert that Christ’s flesh was first of 
all conceived and afterwards assumed by the 
Word of God. 

Reply Obj. 1. If Christ’s flesh had been 
formed or conceived, not instantaneou.sly, but 
successively, one of two things would follow: 
either that what was assumed was not yet 
flesh, or that the flesh was conceived before 
it was assumed. But since we hold that the 
conception was effected instantaneously, it fol- 
lows that in that flesh the beginning and the 
completion of its conception were in the same 
instant. So that, as Augustine f says: We say 
that the very Word of God was conceived in 
taking flesh, and that His very flesh was con- 
ceived by the Word taking flesh. 

From the above the reply to the second 
objection is clear. For in the same moment 
that this flesh began to be conceived, its con- 
ception and animation were completed. 

Reply Obj. 3. The mystery of the Incar- 
nation is not to be looked upon as an ascent, 
as it were, of a man already existing and 
mounting up to the dignity of the Union: as 
the heretic Photinus maintained. Rather is 
it to be considered as a descent, by reason of 
the perfect Word of God taking unto Himself 
the imperfection of our nature ; according to 
Jo. vi. 38: I came down from heaven. 

* Written by Fulgentius. t Fulgeiitius, loc cit. 
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FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether Christ's Conception Was Natural? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that Christ’s 
conception was natural. For Christ is called 
the Son of IMan by reason of His conception 
in the flesh. But He is a true and natural Son 
of Man; as also is He the true and natural 
Son of God. Therefore His conception was 
natural. 

Obj. 2. Further, no creature can be the 
cause of a miraculous effect. But Christ’s 
conception is attributed to the Blessed Virgin, 
who is a mere creature: for we say that the 
Virgin conceived Christ. Therefore it seems 
that His conception was not miraculous, but 
natural. 

Obj. 3. Further, for a transformation to be 
natural, it is enough that the passive principle 
be natural, as stated above (Q. 32, A. 4). But 
in Christ’s conception the passive principle on 
the part of His [Mother was natural, as we 
have shown (ibid.). Therefore Christ’s con- 
ception was natural. 

On the contrary, Dionysius says (Ep. ad 
Caium Monach.) : Christ does in a super- 
human way those things that pertain to man: 
this is shown in the miraculous virginal con- 
ception. 

I answer that, As Ambrose says (De In- 
carn. vi) : In this mystery thou shall find 
many things that are natural, and many that 
are supernatural. For if we consider in this 
conception anything connected with the mat- 
ter thereof, which was supplied by the mother, 
it was in all such things natural. But if we 
consider it on the part of the active power, 
thus it was entirely miraculous. And since 
judgment of a thing should be pronounced in 
respect of its form rather than of its matter: 
and likewise in respect of its activity rather 
than of its passiveness: therefore is it that 
Christ’s conception should be described simply 
as miraculous and supernatural, although in a 
certain respect it was natural. 

Reply Obj. 1. Christ is said to be a natural 
Son of hlan, by reason of His having a true 
human nature, through which He is a Son of 
Man, although He had it miraculously; thus, 
too, the blind man to whom sight has been re- 
stored sees naturally by sight miraculously 
received. 

Reply Obj. 2. The conception is attributed 
to the Blessed Virgin, not as the active prin- 
ciple thereof, but because she supplied the 
matter, and because the conception took place 
in her womb. 
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Reply Obj. 3. A natural passive principle in a natural and wonted way. But this is not 
suffices for a transformation to be natural, so in the case in point. Therefore this con- 
when it is moved by its proper active principle ception cannot be called simply natural. 


QUESTION 34 

Of the Perfection of the Child Conceived 

(In Four Articles) 


We must now consider the perfection of the 
child conceived: and concerning this there 
are four points of inquiry: (1) Whether Christ 
was sanctified by grace in the first instant 
of His conception? (2) Whether in that 
same instant He had the use of free-will? 
(3) Whether in that same instant He could 
merit? (4) Whether in that same instant He 
was a perfect comprehensor? 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether Christ Was Sanctified in the First Instant 
of His Conception? 

JVe proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that Christ was 
not sanctified in the first instant of His con- 
ception. For it is written ( 1 Cor. xv. 46) ; 
That was not first which is spiritual, but that 
which is natural: afterwards that which is 
spiritual. But sanctification by grace is some- 
thing spiritual. Therefore Christ received the 
grace of sanctification, not at the very begin- 
ning of His conception, but after a space of 
time. 

Obj. 2. Further, sanctification seems to be 
a cleansing from sin : according to 1 Cor. vi. 
11; And such some of you 'were, namely, sin- 
ners, but you are 'washed, but you are sancti- 
fied. But sin was never in Christ. Therefore 
it was not becoming that He should be sancti- 
fied by grace. 

Obj. 3. Further, as by the Word of God all 
things were made, so from the Word incarnate 
all men who are made holy receive holiness, 
according to Heb. ii. 11 : Both he that sancti- 
fieth and they 'who are sanctified are all of 
one. But the Word of God, by 'whom all things 
were made, 'was not Himself made; as Augus- 
tine says (De Trin. i). Therefore Christ, by 
whom all are made holy, was not Himself 
made holy. 

On the contrary, It is written (Luke 
i. 35) : The Holy 'which shall be born of thee 
shall be called the Son of God; and (John 
X. 36) : Whom the Father hath sanctified and 
sent into the 'world. 

I answer that, As stated above (Q 7, AA. 9, 
10, 12), the abundance of grace sanctifying 
Christ’s soul flows from the very union of the 
Word, according to John i. 14: We saw His 


glory . . .as it were of the Only-Begotten of the 
Father, full of grace and truth. For it has 
been shown above (Q. 33, ^VA. 2, 3) that in 
the first instant of conception, Christ’s body 
was both animated and assumed by the Word 
of God. Consequentl}'^, in the first instant of 
His conception, Christ had the fulness of grace 
sanctifying His body and His soul. 

Reply Obj. 1. The order set down by the 
Apostle in this passage refers to those who by 
advancing attain to the spiritual state. But 
the mystery of the Incarnation is considered 
as a condescension of the fulness of the God- 
head into human nature rather than as the 
promotion of human nature, already existing, 
as it were, to the Godhead. Therefore in the 
man Christ there was perfection of spiritual 
life from the very beginning. 

Reply Ob). 2. To be sanctified is to be 
made holy. Now something is made not only 
from its contrary, but also from that which is 
opposite to it, either by negation or by priva- 
tion : thus white is made either from black or 
from not-white. We indeed from being sinners 
are made holy : so that our sanctification is a 
cleansing from sin. Whereas Christ, as man, 
was made holy, because He was not always 
thus sanctified by grace: yet He was not made 
holy from being a sinner, because He never 
sinned ; but He was made holy from not-holy 
as man, not indeed by privation, as though 
He W'ere at some time a man and not holy ; 
but by negation — that is, when He was not 
man He had not human sanctity. Therefore 
at the same time He was made man and a holy 
man. For this reason the angel said (Luke 
i. 35) : The Holy 'which shall be born of thee. 
Which words (Gregory expounds as follows 
(Moral, xviii) : In order to show the distinc- 
tion between His holiness and ours, it is de- 
clared that He shall be born holy. For 'we, 
though 'wc are made holy, yet are not born 
holy, because by the mere condition of a cor- 
ruptible nature we are tied. . . . But He alone 
is truly born holy who . . . was not conceived 
by the combining of carnal union. 

Reply Obj. 3. The Father creates things 
through the Son, and the whole Trinity sancti- 
fies men through the Man Christ, but not in 
the same way. For the Word of God has the 
same power and operation as God the Father : 
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hence the Father does not work through the 
Son as an instrument, which is both mover and 
moved. Whereas the humanity of Christ is as 
the instrument of the Godhead, as stated 
above (Q. 7, A. 1, ad 3 ; Q. 8, A. 1, ad 1). 
Therefore Christ’s humanity is both sanctified 
and sanctifier. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether Christ As Man Had the Use of Free-Will 
in the First Instant of His Conception? 

IVe proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that Christ as 
man had not the use of free-will in the first 
instant of His conception. For a thing is, be- 
fore it acts or operates. Now the use of free- 
will is an operation. Since, therefore, Christ’s 
soul began to exist in the first instant of His 
conception, as was made clear above (Q. 33, 
A. 2), it seems impossible that He should have 
the use of free-will in the first instant of His 
conception. 

Obj. 2. Further, the use of free-will con- 
sists in choice. But choice presupposes the 
deliberation of counsel: for the Philosopher 
says (Ethic, iii) that choice is the desire of 
what has been previously the object of delib- 
eration. Therefore it seems impossible that 
Christ should have had the use of free-will in 
the first instant of His conception. 

Obj. 3. Further, the free-will is a faculty of 
the tvill and reason, as stated in the First Part 
(Q. 83, A. 2, Obj. 2) : consequently the use of 
free-will is an act of the will and the reason or 
intellect. But the act of the intellect presup- 
poses an act of the senses ; and this cannot 
exist without proper disposition of the organs 
— a condition which would seem impossible in 
the first instant of Christ’s conception. There- 
fore it seems that Christ could not have the 
use of free-will at the first instant of His 
conception. 

On the contrary, Augustine says in his 
book on the Trinity (Gregory, — Regist. ix, 
Ep. 61): As soon as the Word entered the 
womb, while retaining the reality of His Na- 
ture, He was made flesh, and a perfect man. 
But a perfect man has the use of free-will. 
Therefore Christ had the use of free-will in 
the first instant of His conception. 

I answer that, As stated above (A. 1), spir- 
itual perfection was becoming to the human 
nature which Christ took, which perfection He 
attained not by making progress, but by re- 
ceiving it from the very first. Now ultimate 
perfection does not consist in power or habit, 
but in operation; wherefore it is said (De 
Anima ii, text. 5) that operation is a second 
act. We must, therefore, say that in the first 
instant of His conception Christ had that op- 
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eration of the soul which can be had in an in^ 
slant. And such is the operation of the will 
and intellect, in which the use of free-will 
consists. For the operation of the intellect 
and will is sudden and instantaneous, much 
more, indeed, than corporeal vision ; inasmuch 
as to understand, to will, and to feel, are not 
movements that may be described as acts of an 
imperfect being, which attains perfection suc- 
cessively, but are the acts of an already perfect 
being, as is said, De Anima iii, text. 28. We 
must therefore say that Christ had the use of 
free-will in the first instant of His conception. 

Reply Obj. 1. Existence precedes action by 
nature, but not in time ; but at the same time 
the agent has perfect existence, and begins to 
act unless it is hindered. Thus fire, as soon as 
it is generated, begins to give heat and light. 
The action of heating, however, is not termi- 
nated in an instant, but continues for a time ; 
whereas the action of giving light is perfected 
in an instant. And such an operation is the 
use of free-will, as stated above. 

Reply Obj. 2. As soon as counsel or de- 
liberation is ended, there may be choice. But 
those who need the deliberation of counsel, as 
soon as this comes to an end are certain of 
what ought to be chosen: and consequently 
they choose at once. From this it is clear that 
the deliberation of counsel does not of neces- 
sity precede choice save for the purpose of in- 
quiring into what is uncertain. But Christ, in 
the first instant of His conception, had the 
fulness of sanctifying grace, and in like man- 
ner the fulness of known truth ; according to 
Jo. i. 14: Full of grace and truth. Wherefore, 
as being possessed of certainty about all things, 
He could choose at once in an instant. 

Reply Obj. 3. Christ’s intellect, in regard 
to His infused knowledge, could understand 
without turning to phantasms, as stated above 
(Q. 11, A. 2). Consequently His intellect and 
will could act without any action of the senses. 

Nevertheless it was possible for Him, in the 
first instant of His conception, to have an 
operation of the senses: especially as to the 
sense of touch, which the infant can exercise 
in the womb even before it has received the 
rational soul, as is said, Dc Gcner. .Animal, ii. 
3, 4. Wherefore, since Christ had the rational 
soul in the first instant of His conception, 
through His body being already fashioned and 
endowed with sensible organs, much more was 
it possible for Him to exercise the sense of 
touch in that same instant. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether Christ Could Merit iii the First Instant - 
of His Conception? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that Christ 
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could not merit in the first instant of His 
conception. For the free-will bears the same 
relation to merit as to demerit. But the devil 
could not sin in the first instant of his crea- 
tion, as was shown in the First Fart (Q. 63, 
A. S). Therefore neither could Christ’s soul 
merit in the first instant of its creation — that 
is, in the first instant of Christ’s conception. 

Obj. 2. Further, that which man has in the 
first instant of his conception seems to be 
natural to him ; for it is in this that his natural 
generation is terminated. But we do not merit 
by what is natural to us, as is clear from what 
has been said in the Second Part (I-II, Q. 109, 
A. 5 ; Q. 114. A. 2). Therefore it seems that 
the use of free-will, which Christ as man had 
in the first instant of His conception, was not 
meritorious. 

Obj. 3. Further, that which a man has once 
merited he makes, in a way, his own: conse- 
quently it seems that he cannot merit the same 
thing again : for no one merits what is already 
his. If, therefore, Christ merited in the first 
instant of His conception, it follows that after- 
w'ards He merited nothing. But this is evi- 
dently untrue. Therefore Christ did not merit 
in the first instant of His conception. 

On the contrary, Augustine'” says: Increase 
of merit was absolutely impossible to the soul 
of Christ. But increase of merit would have 
been possible had He not merited in the first 
instant of His conception. Therefore Christ 
merited in the first instant of His conception. 

I answer that, As stated above {A. 1), Christ 
was sanctified by grace in the first instant of 
His conception. Xow, sanctification is two- 
fold: that of adults who are sanctified in con- 
sideration of their own act ; and that of in- 
fants who are sanctified in consideration of, 
not their own act of faith, but that of their 
parents or of the Church. The former sancti- 
fication is more perfect than the latter: just 
as act is more perfect than habit; and that 
which is by itself, than that which is by an- 
other. \ Since, therefore, the sanctification of 
Christ was most perfect, because He was so 
sanctified that He might sanctify others; con- 
sequently He was sanctified by reason of His 
own movement of the free-wdll towards God. 
Which movement, indeed, of the free-will is 
meritorious. Consequently, Christ did merit 
in the first instant of His conception. 

Reply Obj. 1 . Free-wdll does not bear the 
same relation to good as to evil: for to good 
it is related of itself, and naturally; whereas 
to evil it is related as to a defect, and beside 
nature. Now, as the Philosopher says ( De 
Casio ii, text. 18) : That which is beside nature 
is subsequent to that which is according to 
nature; because that schich is beside nature is 
* Paterius, E.vpos. Vet. et Nov. Test, super Exod. 


an c.x'ccption to nature. Therefore the free-will 
of a creature can be moved to good meritori- 
ously in the first instant of its creation, but 
not to evil sinfully ; provided, however, its 
nature be unimpaired. 

Reply Obj. 2. That which man has at the 
first moment of his creation, in the ordinary 
cour.se of nature, is natural to him ; but noth- 
ing hinders a creature from receiving from 
God a gift of grace at the very beginning of 
its creation. In this way did Christ’s soul in 
the first instant of its creation receive grace 
by w'hich it could merit. And for this reason 
is that grace, by way of a certain likeness, said 
to be natural to this ]\Ian, as explained by 
Augustine (Enchir. xl). 

Reply Obj. 3. Nothing prevents the same 
thing belonging to someone from several 
causes. .\nd thus it is that Christ was able 
by subsequent actions and sufferings to merit 
the glory of immortality, which He also mer- 
ited in the first instant of His conception : not, 
indeed, so that it became thereby more due to 
Him than before, but so that it was due to 
Him from more causes than before. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether Christ Was a Perfect Comprehensor in the 
First Instant of His Conception? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that Christ was 
not a perfect comprehensor in the first instant 
of His conception. For merit precedes reward, 
as fault precedes punishment. But Christ mer- 
ited in the first instant of His conception, as 
stated above (A. 3). Since, therefore, the state 
of comprehension is the principal reward, it 
seems that Christ was not a comprehensor in 
the first instant of His conception. 

Obj. 2. Further, our Lord said (Luke xxiv. 
26) : Ought not Christ to have suffered these 
things, and so to enter into His glory? But 
glory belongs to the state of comprehension. 
Therefore Christ was not in the state of com- 
prehension in the first instant of His concep- 
tion, when as yet He had not suffered. 

Obj. 3. Further, what befits neither man 
nor angel seems proper to God; and therefore 
is not becoming to Christ as man. But to be 
always in the state of beatitude befits neither 
man nor angel : for if they had been created 
in beatitude, they would not have sinned after- 
wards. Therefore Christ, as man, was not in 
the state of beatitude in the first instant of 
His conception. 

On the contrary, It is written (Ps. Ixiv S) : 
Blessed is he whom Thou hast chosen, and 
taken to Thee; which words, according to the 
t Aristotle, Phys. viii. 
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gloss, refer to Christ’s human nature, which 
was taken by the Word of God unto the unity 
of Person. But human nature was taken by 
the Word of God in the first instant of His 
conception. Therefore, in the first instant of 
His conception, Christ, as man, was in the 
state of beatitude; which is to be a compre- 
hensor. 

I answer that, As appears from what was 
said above (A. 3), it was unbecoming that in 
His conception Christ should receive merely 
habitual grace without the act. Now, He re- 
ceived grace not by measure (Jo. iii. 34), as 
stated above (Q. 7, A. 11). But the grace of 
the wayfarer, being short of that of the com- 
prehensor, is in less measure than that of the 
comprehensor. Wherefore it is manifest that 
in the first instant of His conception Christ 
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received not only as much grace as compre- 
hensors have, but also greater than that which 
they all have. And because that grace was not 
without its act, it follows that He was a com- 
prehensor in act, seeing God in His Essence 
more clearly than other creatures. 

Reply Obj. 1. As stated above (Q. 19, A. 3), 
Christ did not merit the glory of the soul, in 
respect of which He is said to have been a 
comprehensor, but the glory of the body, to 
which He came through His Passion. 

Wherefore the reply to the second objection 
is clear. 

Reply Obj. 3. Since Christ was both God 
and man. He had, even in His humanity, some- 
thing more than other creatures — namely, that 
He was in the state of beatitude from the very 
beginning. 


QUESTION 35 
Of Christ's Nativity 

fin Eight Articles) 


After considering Christ’s conception, we 
must treat of His nativity. First, as to the 
nativity itself ; secondly, as to His manifesta- 
tion after birth. 

Concerning the first there are eight points 
of inquiry: (1) Whether nativity regards the 
nature or the person? (2) Whether another, 
besides His eternal, birth should be attributed 
to Christ? (3) Whether the Blessed Virgin is 
His Mother in respect of His temporal birth? 
(4) Whether she ought to be called the Mother 
of God? (5) Whether Christ is the Son of God 
the Father and of the Virgin-Mother in respect 
of two filiations? (6) Of the mode of the 
Nativity. (7) Of its place. (8) Of the time 
of the Nativity. 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether Nativity Regards the Nature 
Rather Than the Person? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that nativity 
regards the nature rather than the person. For 
Augustine* says (De Fide ad Petrum): The 
eternal Divine Nature could not be conceived 
and born of human nature, except in a true 
human nature. Consequently it becomes the 
Divine Nature to be conceived and born by 
reason of the human nature. Much more, 
therefore, does it regard human nature itself. 

Obj. 2. Further, according to the Philoso- 
pher (Metaph. v), nature is so denominated 
from nativity. But things are denominated 
from one another by reason of some likeness. 

♦ Fulgentius. 


Therefore it seems that nativity regards the 
nature rather than the person. 

Obj. 3. Further, properly speaking, that 
is born which begins to exist by nativity. But 
Christ’s Person did not begin to exist by 
His nativity, whereas His human nature did. 
Therefore it seems that the nativity properly 
regards the nature, and not the person. 

On the contrary. Damascene says { De Fide 
Orthod. iii) : Nativity regards the hypostasis, 
not the nature. 

I answer that, Nativity can be attributed to 
someone in two ways: first, as to its subject; 
secondly, as to its terminus. To him that is 
born it is attributed as to its subject: and this, 
properly speaking, is the hypostasis, not the 
nature. For since to be born is to be gener- 
ated; as a thing is generated in order for it to 
be, so is a thing born in order for it to be. 
Now, to be, properly speaking, belongs to that 
which subsists; since a form that does not 
subsist is said to be only inasmuch as by it 
something is : and whereas person or hyposta- 
sis designates something as subsisting, nature 
designates form, whereby something subsists. 
Consequently, nativity is attributed to the per- 
son or hypostasis as to the proper subject of 
being born, but not to the nature. 

But to the nature nativity is attributed as 
to its terminus. For the terminus of generation 
and of every nativity is the form. Now, na- 
ture designates something as a form: where- 
fore nativity is said to be the road to nature, 
as the Philosopher states ( Phys. ii) : for the 
purpose of nature is terminated in the form or 
nature of the species. 
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Reply Ob'], 1. On account of the identity 
of nature and hypostasis in God, nature is 
sometimes put instead of person or hypostasis. 
And in this sense Augustine says that the Di- 
vdne Nature was conceived and born, inasmuch 
as the Person of the Son was conceived and 
born in the human nature. 

Reply Ob'], 2. No movement or change is 
denominated from the subject moved, but from 
the terminus of the movement, whence the 
subject has its species. For this reason nativity 
is not denominated from the person born, but 
from nature, which is the terminus of nativity. 

Reply Ob). 3. Nature, properly speaking, 
does not begin to exist: rather is it the person 
that begins to exist in some nature. Because, 
as stated above, nature designates that by 
which something is ; whereas person designates 
something as having subsistent being. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether a Temporal Nativity Should Be 
Attributed to Christ? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that temporal 
nativity is not to be attributed to Christ. For 
to be born is a certain movement of a thing 
that did not exist before it uas born, which 
movement procures for it the benefit of exist- 
ence* But Christ was from all eternity. There- 
fore He could not be born in time. 

Obj. 2. Further, what is perfect in itself 
needs not to be born. But the Person of the 
Son of God was perfect from eternity. There- 
fore He needs not to be born in time. There- 
fore it seems that He had no temporal birth. 

Obj. 3. Further, properly speaking, nativity 
regards the person. But in Christ there is only 
one person. Therefore in Christ there is but 
one nativity. 

Obj. 4. Further, what is born by two na- 
tivities is born twice. But this proposition is 
false; Christ was born twice: because the na- 
tivity whereby He was born of the Father 
suffers no interruption ; since it is eternal. 
Whereas interruption is required to warrant 
the use of the adverb twice : for a man is said 
to run twice whose running is interrupted. 
Therefore it seems that we should not admit a 
double nativity in Christ. 

On the contrary. Damascene says (De Fide 
Orthod., iii) : We confess two 7iativities in 
Christ: one of the Father — eternal; and one 
which occurred in these latter times for our 
sake. 

I answer that, As stated above (A. 1), na- 
ture is compared to nativity, as the terminus 
to movement or change. Now, movement is 
diversified according to the diversity of its 


termini, as the Philosopher shows (Phys. v). 
But, in Christ there is a twofold nature: one 
which He received of the Father from eternity, 
the other which He received from His Mother 
in time. Therefore we must needs attribute 
to Christ a twofold nativity : one by which He 
was born of the Father from all eternity ; one 
by which He was born of His hlother in time. 

Reply Obj. 1. This w’as the argument of a 
certain heretic, Felician, and is solved thus 
by Augustine (Cotitra Felic. xii). Let us sup- 
pose, says he, as many maintain, that in the 
world there is a universal soul, which, by its 
ineffable movement, so gives life to all seed, 
that 'it is not compounded with things begot- 
ten, but bestows life that they may be begot- 
ten. Without doubt, when this soul reaches 
the womb, be'ing intent on fashioning the pas- 
sible matter to its own purpose, it unites itself 
to the personality thereof, though manifestly 
it is not of the same substance; and thus of 
the active soul and passive matter, one man is 
made out of two substances. And so we confess 
that the soul is born from out the womb ; but 
not as though, before birth, it was nothing at 
all in itself. Thus, then, but in a way much 
more sublime, the Son of God was born as 
man, just as the soul is held to be born to- 
gether with the body: not as though they both 
made one substance, but that from both, one 
person results. Yet we do not say that the Son 
of God began thus to exist: lest it be thought 
that His Divinity is temporal. Nor do we 
acknowledge the flesh of the Son of God to 
have been from eternity: lest it be thought 
that He took, not a true human body, but 
some resemblance thereof. 

Reply Obj. 2. This was an argument of 
Nestorius, and it is thus solved by Cyril in an 
epistle ;t Wc do not say that the Son of God 
had need, for His own sake, of a second na- 
tivity, after that which is from the Father: 
for it is foolish and a mark of ignorance to say 
that He who is from all eternity, and co-eternal 
with the Father, needs to begin again to exist. 
But because for us and for our salvation, unit- 
ing the human nature to His Person, He be- 
came the child of a woman, for this reason do 
we say that He was born in the flesh. 

Reply Obj. 3. Nativity regards the person 
as its subject, the nature as its terminus. Now, 
it is possible for several transformations to be 
in the same subject : yet must they be diversi- 
fied in respect of their termini. But we do not 
say this as though the eternal nativity were a 
transformation or a movement, but because 
it is designated by way of a transformation or 
movement. 

Reply Obj. 4. Christ can be said to have 
been born twice in respect of His two nativi- 
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ties. For just as he is said to run twice who 
runs at two different times, so can He be said 
to be born twice who is born once from eter- 
nity and once in time : because eternity and 
time differ much more than two different times, 
although each signifies a measure of duration. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether the Blessed Virgin Can Be Called Christ's 
Mother in Respect of His Temporal Nativity? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the Blessed 
Virgin cannot be called Christ’s IMother in 
respect of His temporal nativity. For, as stated 
above (Q. 32, A. 4), the Blessed Virgin Mary 
did not co-operate actively in begetting Christ, 
but merely supplied the matter. But this does 
not seem sufficient to make her His Mother: 
otherwise wood might be called the mother of 
the bed or bench. Therefore it seems that the 
Blessed Virgin cannot be called the Mother of 
Christ. 

Obj. 2. Further, Christ was born miracu- 
lously of the Blessed Virgin. But a miraculous 
begetting does not suffice for motherhood or 
sonship : for we do not speak of Eve as being 
the daughter of .Adam. Therefore neither 
should Christ be called the Son of the Blessed 
Virgin. 

Obj. 3. Further, motherhood seems to im- 
ply partial separation of the semen. But, 
as Damascene says (De Fide Orthod. iii), 
Christ’s body was jonncd, not by a seminal 
process, but by the operation of the Holy 
Ghost. Therefore it seems that the Blessed 
Virgin should not be called the Mother of 
Christ. 

On the contrary, It is written (Matth. i. 
18) : The generation of Christ was in this ivise. 
When His Mother Mary was espoused to 
Joseph, etc. 

I answer that. The Blessed Virgin Mary is 
in truth and by nature the iMother of Christ. 
For, as we have said above (Q. 5, A. 2 ; Q. 31, 
A. 5), Christ’s body was not brought down 
from heaven, as the heretic Valentine main- 
tained, but was taken from the Virgin-Alother, 
and formed from her purest blood. And this is 
all that is required for motherhood, as has 
been made clear above (Q. 31, A. 5; Q. 32, 
A. 4). Therefore the Blessed Virgin is truly 
Christ’s Mother. 

Reply Obj. 1. As stated above (Q. 32, A. 3), 
not every generation implies fatherhood or 
motherhood and sonship, but only the genera- 
tion of living things. Consequently when in- 
animate things are made from some matter, 
the relationship of motherhood and sonship 
does not follow from this, but only in the 
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generation of living things, which is properly 
called nativity. 

Reply Obj. 2. As Damascene says ( De Fide 
Orthod. iii) ; The temporal nativity by which 
Christ was born for our salvation is, in a way, 
natural, since a Man was born of a woman, 
and after the due lapse of time from His con^ 
ception: but it is also supernatural, because 
He was begotten, fiot of seed, but of the Holy 
Ghost and the Blessed Virgin, above the law 
of conception. Thus, then, on the part of the 
mother, this nativity was natural, but on the 
part of the operation of the Holy Ghost it 
was supernatural. Therefore the Blessed Vir- 
gin is the true and natural Mother of Christ. 

Reply Obj. 3. As stated above (Q. 31, A. 5, 
ad 3; Q. 32, A. 4), the resolution of the 
woman’s semen is not necessary for concep- 
tion ; neither, therefore, is it required for 
motherhood. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether the Blessed Virgin Should Be Called 
the Mother of God? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the Blessed 
Virgin should not be called the Mother of God. 
For in the Divine mysteries we should not 
make any assertion that is not taken from 
Holy Scripture. But we read nowhere in Holy 
Scripture that she is the mother or parent of 
God, but that she is the mother of Christ or of 
the Child, as may be seen from Matth. i. 18. 
Therefore we should not say that the Blessed 
Virgin is the Mother of God. 

Obj. 2. Further, Christ is called God in re- 
spect of His Divine Nature. But the Divine 
Nature did not first originate from the Virgin. 
Therefore the Blessed Virgin should not be 
called the IMother of God. 

Obj. 3. Further, the word God is predicated 
in common of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. If, 
therefore, the Blessed Virgin is Mother of God, 
it seems to follow that she was the IMother of 
Father, Son. and Holy Ghost, which cannot be 
allowed. Therefore the Blessed Virgin should 
not be called Mother of God. 

On the contrary. In the chapters of Cyril, 
approved in the Council of Ephesus (P. i, Cap. 
xxvi), we read; If anyone confess not that the 
Emmanuel is truly God, and that for this rea- 
son the Holy Virgin is the Mother of God, 
since she begot of her flesh the Word of God 
made flesh, let him be anathema. 

1 answer that, .As stated above (Q. 16, A. 1), 
every wmrd that signifies a nature in the con- 
crete can stand for any hypostasis of that na- 
ture. Now, since the union of the Incarnation 
took place in the hypostasis, as above stated 
(Q. 2, .A. 3), it is manifest that this word God 
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can stand for the hypostasis, having a human 
and a Divine nature. Therefore whatever be- 
longs to the Divine and to the human nature 
can be attributed to that Person : both when a 
word is employed to stand for it, signifying the 
Divine Nature, and when a word is used signi- 
fying the human nature. Now, conception and 
birth are attributed to the person and hyposta- 
sis in respect of that nature in which it is con- 
ceived and born. Since, therefore, the human 
nature was taken by the Divine Person in the 
very beginning of the conception, as stated 
above (Q. 33, A. 3), it follows that it can he 
truly said that God was conceived and born 
of the Virgin. Now from this is a woman called 
a man’s mother, that she conceived him and 
gave birth to him. Therefore the Blessed \hr- 
gin is truly called the i\Iother of God. For the 
only way in which it could be denied that the 
Blessed Virgin is the INIother of God would 
be either if the humanity were first subject to 
conception and birth, before this man were the 
Son of God, as Photinus said ; or if the human- 
ity were not assumed unto unity of the Person 
or hypostasis of the V'ord of God, as Nestorius 
maintained. But both of these are erroneous. 
Therefore it is heretical to deny that the 
Blessed Virgin is the ^fother of God. 

Reply Ob'], 1. This was an argument of 
Nestorius, and it is solved by saying that, al- 
though we do not find it said expressly in 
Scripture that the Blessed \'irgin is the Mother 
of God, yet we do find it expressly said in 
Scripture that Jesus Christ is true God, as may 
be seen 1 Jo. v. 20, and that the Blessed Virgin 
is the Mother of Jesus Christ, which is clearly 
expressed Matth. i. 18. Therefore, from the 
words of Scripture it follows of necessity that 
she is the Mother of God. 

Again, it is written tRom. i.x. 5) that Christ 
is of the Jews accordmg to the flesh, who is 
over all things, God blessed for ever. But He 
is not of the Jews except through the Blessed 
Virgin. Therefore He who is above all things, 
God blessed for ever, is truly born of the 
Blessed Virgin as of His IMother. 

Reply Ob], 2. This w'as an argument of 
Nestorius. But Cyril, in a letter against Nesto- 
rius,* answers it thus: Just as when a man’s 
soul is born with its body, they arc considered 
as one being: and if anyone wish to say that 
the mother of the flesh is not the mother of the 
soul, he says too much. Something like this 
may be perceived m the generation of Christ. 
For the Word of God was born of the sub- 
stance of God the Father : but because lie took 
flesh, we must of necessity confess that in the 
flesh He was born of a woman. Consequently 
we must say that the Blessed Virgin is called 
the klother of God, not as though she were the 
*Cf, Ada Cone. Efhes., P. i, cap. ii. 
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IMother of the Godhead, but because she is the 
mother, according to His human nature, of the 
Person who has both the divine and the human 
nature. 

Reply Obj. 3. Although the name God is 
common to the three Persons, yet sometimes 
it stands for the Person of the Father alone, 
sometimes only for the Person of the Son or 
of the Holy Ghost, as stated above (Q. 16, 
A. 1 : I, Q. 39, A. 4). So that when we say. 
The Blessed Virgin is the hlothcr of God. this 
word God stands only for the incarnate Person 
of the Son. 

FIFTH ARTICLE 

Whether There Are Two Filiations in Christ? 

IFc proceed thus to the Fifth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that there are 
tw'o filiations in Christ. For nativity is the 
cause of filiation. But in Christ there are two 
nativities. Therefore in Christ there are also 
tw'o filiations. 

Obj. 2. Further, filiation, \vhich is said of 
a man as being the son of someone, his father 
or his mother, depends, in a way, on him : be- 
cause the ver>- being of a relation consists in 
being referred to another ; wherefore if one of 
two relatives be destroyed, the other is de- 
stroyed also. But the eternal filiation by which 
Christ is the Son of God the Father depends 
not on His Mother, because nothing eternal 
depends on what is temporal. Therefore Christ 
Is not His Mother’s Son by temporal filiation. 
Either, therefore, He is not her Son at all, 
which is in contradiction to what has been said 
above (.AA. 3, 4) . or He must needs be her Son 
by some other temporal filiation. Therefore in 
Christ there are two filiations. 

Obj. 3. Further, one of two relatives enters 
the definition of the other ; hence it is clear 
that of two relatives, one is specified from the 
other. But one and the same cannot be in di- 
verse species. Therefore it seems impossible 
that one and the same relation Idc referred to 
extremes which are altogether diverse. But 
Christ is said to be the Son of the Eternal 
Father and a temporal mother, who are terms 
altogether diverse. Therefore it seems that 
Christ cannot, by the same relation, be called 
the Son of the Father and of His IMother 
Therefore in Christ there are two filiations. 

On the contrary. As Damascene says (De 
Fide Orthod., iii), things pertaining to the 
nature are multiple in Christ; but not those 
things that pertain to the Person. But filiation 
belongs especially to the Person, since it is a 
personal property, as appears from what was 
said in the First Part (Q. 32, A. 3 ; Q. 40, A. 2). 
Therefore there is but one filiation in Christ. 

/ answer that. Opinions differ on this qiies- 
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tion. For some, considering only the cause of 
“nliation, which is nativity, put two filiations 
in Christ, just as there are two nativities. On 
the contrary, others, considering only the sub- 
ject of filiation, which is the person or hypos- 
tasis, put only one filiation in Christ, just as 
there is but one hypostasis or persorr. Because 
the unity or plurality of a relation is con- 
sidered in respect, not of its terms, but of its 
cause or of its subject. For if it were con- 
sidered in respect of its terms, every man 
would of necessity have in himself two filia- 
tions — one in reference to his father, and an- 
other in reference to his mother. But if we 
consider the question aright, we shall see that 
every man bears but one relation to both his 
father and his mother, on account of the unity 
of the cause thereof. For man is born by one 
birth of both father and mother: whence he 
bears but one relation to both. The same is 
said of one master who teaches many disciples 
the same doctrine, and of one lord who gov- 
erns many subjects by the same power. But if 
there be various causes specifically diverse, 
it seems that in consequence the relations 
differ in species; wherefore nothing hinders 
several such relations being in the same sub- 
ject. Thus if a man teach grammar to some 
and logic to others, his teaching is of a differ- 
ent kind in one case and in the other ; and 
therefore one and the same man may have dif- 
ferent relations as the master of different dis- 
ciples, or of the same disciples in regard to 
diverse doctrines. Sometimes, however, it hap- 
pens that a man bears a relation to several in 
respect of various causes, but of the same spe- 
cies: thus a father may have several sons by 
several acts of generation. Wherefore the pa- 
ternity cannot differ specifically, since the acts 
of generation are specifically the same. And 
because several forms of the same species can- 
not at the same time be in the same subject, 
it is impossible for several paternities to be in 
a man who is the father of several sons by 
natural generation. But it would not be so 
were he the father of one son by natural gen- 
eration and of another by adoption. 

Now, it is manifest that Christ was not born 
by one and the same nativity, of the Father 
from eternity, and of His Mother in time : in- 
deed, these two nativities differ specifically. 
Wherefore, as to this, we must say that there 
are various filiations, one temporal and the 
other eternal. Since, however, the subject of 
filiation is neither the nature nor part of the 
nature, but the person or hypostasis alone ; 
and since in Christ there is no other hyposta- 
sis or person than the eternal, there can be 
no other filiation in Christ but that which is 
in the eternal hypostasis. Now, every relation 
which is predicated of God from time does not 
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put something real in the eternal God, but 
only something according to our way of think- 
ing, as we have said in the First Part (Q. 13, 
A. 7) . Therefore the filiation by which Christ 
is referred to His Mother cannot be a real 
relation, but only a relation of reason. 

Consequently each opinion is true to a cer- 
tain extent. For if we consider the adequate 
causes of filiation, we must needs say that 
there are two filiations in respect of the two- 
fold nativity. But if we consider the subject 
of filiation, which can only be the eternal sup- 
positum, then no other than the eternal filia- 
tion in Christ is a real relation. Nevertheless, 
He has the relation of Son in regard to His 
Mother, because it is implied in the relation of 
motherhood to Christ. Thus God is called Lord 
by a relation which is implied in the real rela- 
tion by which the creature is subject to God. 
And although lordship is not a real relation 
in God, yet is He really Lord through the real 
subjection of the creature to Him. In the same 
way Christ is really the Son of the Virgin- 
hlother through the real relation of her moth- 
erhood to Christ. 

Reply Obj. 1. Temporal nativity would 
cause a real temporal filiation in Christ if there 
were in Him a subject capable of such filiation. 
But this cannot be ; since the eternal supposi- 
tum cannot be receptive of a temporal relation, 
as stated above. Nor can it be said that it is 
receptive of temporal filiation by reason of 
the human nature, just as it is receptive of 
the temporal nativity; because human nature 
would need in some way to be the subject of 
filiation, just as in a way it is the subject of 
nativity; for since an Ethiopian is said to be 
white by reason of his teeth, it must be that 
his teeth are the subject of whiteness. But 
human nature can nowise be the subject of 
filiation, because this relation regards directly 
the person. 

Reply Obj. 2. Eternal filiation does not 
depend on a temporal mother, but together 
with this eternal filiation we understand a 
certain temporal relation dependent on the 
mother, in respect of which relation Christ is 
called the Son of His Mother. 

Reply Obj. 3. One and being are mutually 
consequent, as is said Alctapli. iv. Therefore, 
just as it happens that in one of the extremes 
of a relation there is something real, whereas 
in the other there is not something real, but 
merely a certain aspect, as the Philosopher 
observes of knowledge and the thing known ; 
so also it happens that on the part of one ex- 
treme there is one relation, whereas on the 
part of the other there are many. Thus in man 
on the part of his parents there is a twofold 
relation, the one of paternity, the other of 
motherhood, which are specifically diverse, in- 
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asmuch as the father is the principle of gen- 
eration in one way, and the mother in another 
(whereas if manj' be the principle of one ac- 
tion and in the same way — for instance, if 
many together draw a ship along — there would 
be one and the same relation in all of them) ; 
but on the part of the child there is but one 
filiation in reality, though there be two in as- 
pect, corresponding to the two relations in the 
parents, as considered by the intellect. And 
thus in one way there is only one real filiation 
in Christ, which is in respect of the Eternal 
Father; yet there is another temporal relation 
in regard to His temporal mother. 

SIXTH ARTICLE 

Whether Christ Was Born Without 
Kis Mother Suffering? 

We proceed thus to the Sixth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that Christ was 
not born without His IMother suffering. For 
just as man’s death was a result of the sin of 
our first parents, according to Gen. ii. 17: In 
what day soever ye shall eat, ye shall (Vulg., 
— thou shall eat of it, thou shall) die; so were 
the pains of childbirth, according to Gen. iii. 
16: In sorrow shall thou bring forth children. 
But Christ was willing to undergo death. 
Therefore for the same reason it seems that 
His birth should have been with pain. 

Obj. 2. Further, the end is proportionate 
to the beginning. But Christ ended His life 
in pain, according to Isa. liii. 4 : Surely . . . 
He hath carried our sorrows. Therefore it 
seems that His nativity was not without the 
pains of childbirth. 

Obj. 3. Further, in the book on the birth of 
our Saviour’’’ it is related that midwives were 
present at Christ's birth ; and they would be 
wanted by reason of the mother’s suffering 
pain. Therefore it seems that the Blessed Vir- 
gin suffered pain in giving birth to her Child. 

On the contrary, Augustine says (Serm. de 
Nativ.),i; addressing himself to the Virgin- 
Wother : In conceiving thou wast all pure, in 
giving birth thou wast without pain. 

I answer that. The pains of childbirth are 
caused by the infant opening the passage from 
the womb. Now it has been said above (Q. 28, 
A. 2, Replies to Objections) , that Christ came 
forth from the closed womb of His IMother, 
and, consequently, without opening the pas- 
sage. Consequently there was no pain in that 
birth, as neither was there any corruption ; on 
the contrary, there was much joy therein for 
that God-Man was born into the world, ac- 
cording to Isa. XXXV. 1,2: Like the lily, it shall 
bud forth and blossom, and shall rejoice with 
joy and praise. 

* Prolevangelium Jacobi, xix. xx. t Supposititious. 

§ Preface of the Alass in Paschal-timc, 


Reply Obj. 1. The pains of childbirth in 
the woman follow from the mingling of the 
sexes. Wherefore (Gen. iii 16) after the words, 
in sorrow shall thou bring forth children, the 
following are added: and thou shall be under 
thy husband’s power. But, as Augustine says 
(Serm. dc Assumpt. B. Virg.),X from this sen- 
tence we must exclude the Virgin-Mother of 
God; who, because she conceived Christ with- 
out the defilement of sin, and without the 
stain of sexual mingling, therefore did she 
bring Him forth without pain, without viola- 
tion of her virginal integrity, without detri- 
ment to the purity of her maidenhood. Christ, 
indeed, suffered death, but through His own 
spontaneous desire, in order to atone for us, 
not as a necessary result of that sentence, for 
He was not a debtor unto death. 

Reply Obj. 2. As by His death Christ de- 
stroyed our death, ^ so by His pains He freed 
us from our pains ; and so He wished to die 
a painful death. But the mother’s pains in 
childbirth did not concern Christ, who came 
to atone for our sins. And therefore there was 
no need for His IMother to suffer in giving 
birth. 

Reply Obj. 3. We are told (Luke ii. 7) that 
the Blessed Virgin herself wrapped up in 
swaddling clothes the Child whom she had 
brought forth, and laid Him in a manger. Con- 
sequently the narrative of this book, which 
is apocryphal, is untrue. Wherefore Jerome 
says (Adv. Hclvid. iv) : No midwife was 
there, no officious women interfered. She was 
both mother and midwife. “With swaddling 
clothes,” says he, “she wrapped up the child, 
and laid Him in a manger.” These words prove 
the falseness of the apocryphal ravings. 

SEVENTH ARTICLE 

Whether Christ Should Have Been Born 
in Bethlehem? 

We proceed thus to the Seventh Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that Christ 
should not have been born in Bethlehem. For 
it is written (Isa. ii. 3) : The law shall come 
forth from Sio7i, and the Word of the Lord 
from Jerusalem. But Christ is truly the Word 
of God. Therefore He should have come into 
the world at Jerusalem. 

Obj. 2. Further, it is said (Matth. ii. 23) 
that it is written of Christ that He shall be 
called a Nazarenc; which is taken from Isa. 
xi. 1; A flower shall rise up out of his root: 
for Nazareth is interpreted a flower. But a 
man is named especially from the place of his 
birth. Therefore it seems that He should have 
been born in Nazareth, where also He was 
conceived and brought up. 
t Supposititious. 
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Ob '], 3. Further, for this was our Lord born 
into the world, that He might make known the 
true faith; according to Jo. xviii. 37 : For this 
was I born, and jar this came I into the loorld ; 
that I should give testimony to the truth. But 
this would have been easier if He had been 
born in the city of Rome, which at that time 
ruled the world ; whence Paul, writing to the 
Romans (i. 8), says: Your faith is spoken of 
in the whole world. Therefore it seems that 
He should not have been born in Bethlehem. 

On the contrary, It is written (hlich. v. 2) : 
And thou, Bethlehem, Ephrata . . . out of thee 
shall Fie come forth unto Me, that is to be the 
ruler in Israel. 

I answer that, Christ willed to be born in 
Bethlehem for two reasons. First, because He 
was made . . . of the seed of David according 
to the flesh, as it is written (Rom. i. 3): to 
whom also was a special promise made con- 
cerning Christ ; according to 2 Kings xxiii. 1 : 
The man to whom it was appointed concerning 
the Christ of the God of Jacob . . . said. There- 
fore He willed to be born at Bethlehem, where 
David was born, in order that by the very 
birthplace the promise made to David might 
be shown to be fulfilled. The Evangelist points 
this out by saying; Because He was of the 
house and of the family of David. Secondly, 
because, as Gregory says ( Horn, viii, in 
Evang.) : Bethlehem is interpreted “the house 
of bread.” It is Christ Himself who said, “I 
am the living Bread which came down from 
heaven.” 

Reply Ob). 1. As David was born in Beth- 
lehem, so also did he choose Jerusalem to set 
tip his throne there, and to build there the 
Temple of God, so that Jerusalem was at the 
same time a royal and a priestly city. Now, 
Christ’s priesthood and kingdom were con- 
summated principally in His Passion. There- 
fore it was becoming that He should choose 
Bethlehem for His Birthplace and Jerusalem 
for the scene of His Passion. 

At the same time, too, He put to silence 
the vain boasting of men who take pride in 
being born in great cities, where also they de- 
sire especially to receive honor. Christ, on the 
contrary, willed to be born in a mean city, 
and to suffer reproach in a great city. 

Reply Obj. 2. Christ wished to flower by 
His holy life, not in His carnal birth. There- 
fore He wished to be fostered and brought up 
at Nazareth. But He wished to be born at 
Bethlehem away from home ; because, as Greg- 
ory says (loc. cit.), through the human nature 
which He had taken. Pie was born, as it were, 
in a foreign place — foreign not to His power, 
but to His Nature. And, again, as Bede says 
on Luke ii. 1 ■. In order that He who found no 
P. ni, cap rc 
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room at the inn might prepare many mansions 
for us in His Father’s house. 

Reply Obj. 3. According to a sermon in the 
Council of Ephesus:* If He had chosen the 
great city of Rome, the change in the world 
would be ascribed to the influence of her citi- 
zens. If He had been the son of the Emperor, 
His benefits would have been attributed to the 
latter’s power. But that we might acknowledge 
the work of God in the trails formation of the 
whole earth, He chose a poor mother and a 
birthplace poorer still. 

But the weak things of the world hath God 
chosen, that He may confound the strong 
(1 Cor. i. 27). And therefore, in order the 
more to show His power, He set up the head 
of His Church in Rome itself, which was the 
head of the world, in sign of His complete 
victory, in order that from that city the faith 
might spread throughout the world ; according 
to Isa. xxvi. 5, 6; The high city He shall lay 
low . . . the feet of the poor, i.e. of Christ, shall 
tread it down; the steps of the needy, i.e. of 
the apostles Peter and Paul. 

EIGHTH ARTICLE 

Whether Christ Was Born ot a Fitting Time? 

We proceed thus to the Eighth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that Christ w'as 
not born at a fitting time. Because Christ came 
in order to restore liberty to His own. But He 
was born at a time of subjection — namely, 
when the whole world, as it were, tributary to 
Augustus, was being enrolled, at his command, 
as Luke relates (ii. 1). Therefore it seems that 
Christ was not born at a fitting time. 

Obj. 2. Further, the promises concerning 
the coming of Christ were not made to the 
Gentiles; according to Rom. ix. 4: To whom 
belong . . . the promises. But Christ was born 
during the reign of a foreigner, as appears from 
hlatth. ii. 1 : lF/re« Jesus was born in the days 
of King Herod. Therefore it seems that He 
was not born at a fitting time. 

Obj. 3. Further, the time of Christ’s pres- 
ence on earth is compared to the day, because 
He is the Light of the world ; wherefore He 
says Himself (Jo. ix. 4) : / must work the 
works of Him that sent Me, whilst it is day. 
But in summer the days are longer than in 
winter. Therefore, since He was born in the 
depth of winter, eight days before the Kalends 
of January, it seems that He was not born 
at a fitting time. 

On the contrary. It is written (Gal. iv. 4) : 
When the fulness of the time was come, God 
sent His Son, made of a ivoman, made utldeir 
the law. 

I answer that, There is this difference bc'- 
tween Christ and other men : that, whereas 
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they are born subject to the restrictions of 
time, Christ, as Lord and Maker of all time, 
chose a time in which to be born, just as He 
chose a mother and a birthplace. And since 
what is of God is laell ordered and becomingly 
arranged, it follows that Christ was born at a 
most fitting time. 

Reply Oh}. 1. Christ came in order to bring 
us back from a state of bondage to a state of 
liberty. And therefore, as He took our mortal 
nature in order to restore us to life, so, as 
Bede says (Super Luc. ii. 4, 5), He deigned to 
take flesh at such a time that, shortly after 
His birth, He would be enrolled in Caesar’s 
census, and thus submit Himself to bondage 
for the sake of our liberty. 

iMoreover, at that time, when the whole 
world lived under one ruler, peace abounded 
on the earth. Therefore it was a fitting time 
for the birth of Christ, for He is our peace, 
who hath made both one, as it is written (Eph. 
ii. 14). Wherefore Jerome says on Isa. ii. 4: 
If we search the page of ancient history, we 
shall find that throughout the whole world 
there was discord until the twenty-eighth year 
of Augustus Caesar: but when our Lord was 
born, all war ceased; according to Isa. ii. 4: 
Nation shall not lift up sword against nation. 

Again, it was fitting that Christ should be 


born while the world was governed by one 
ruler, because He came to gather His own 
(Vulg., — the children of God) together in one 
(Jo. xi. 52), that there might be one fold and 
one shepherd (Jo. x. 16). 

Reply Ob). 2. Christ wished to be born 
during the reign of a foreigner, that the proph- 
ecy of Jacob might be fulfilled (Gen. xlix. 10) : 
The sceptre shall not be taken away from 
Juda, nor a rider from his thigh, till He come 
that is to be sent. Because, as Chrysostom 
says (Horn, ii, in Mattli.),* as long as the 
Jewish people was governed by Jewish kings, 
however saicked, prophets were sent for their 
healing. But now that the Law of God is under 
the power of a wicked king, Christ is born; 
because a grave and hopeless disease demanded 
a more skilful physician. 

Reply Ob'). 3. As says the author of the 
book De Qq. Nov. et Vet. Test., Christ wished 
to be born, when the light of day begins to 
increase in length, so as to show that He came 
in order that man might come nearer to the 
Divine Light, according to Luke i. 79: To en- 
lighten them that sit in darkness and in the 
shadow of death. 

In like manner He chose to be born in the 
rough winter season, that He might begin from 
then to suffer in body for us. 


QUESTION 36 f 

Of the Ma^ifest'a^ion of the Newly Born Christ 

(In Eight .Articles) 


We must now consider the manifestation of 
the newly born Christ; concerning which there 
are eight points of inquiry: (1) Whether 
Christ’s birth should have been made known 
to all? (2) Whether it should have been made 
known to some? (3) To whom should it have 
been made known? (4) Whether He should 
have made Himself known, or should He 
rather have been manifested by others? (5) By 
what other means should it have been made 
known? (6) Of the order of these manifesta- 
tions. (7) Of the star by means of which His 
birth was made known. (8) Of the adoration 
of the Magi, who were informed of Christ’s 
nativity by means of the star. 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether Christ's Birth Should Have Been 
Made Known to All? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 
Objection 1. It would seem that Christ’s 
birth should have been made known to all. 
Because fulfilment should correspond to prom- 
ise. Now, the promise of Christ’s coming is 
* Opus Iinpcrj., falsely abcribecl to Chrysostom. 


thus expressed (Ps. xlix. 3) : God shall come 
manifestly. But He came by His birth in the 
flesh. Therefore it seems that His birth should 
have been made known to the whole world. 

Obj. 2 . Further, it is written (1 Tim. i. 15) : 
Christ came into this world to save sinners. 
But this is not effected save in as far as the 
grace of Christ is made known to them ; ac- 
cording to Tit. ii. 11, 12: The grace of God 
our Saviour hath appeared to all men, instruct- 
ing us, that denying ungodliness and worldly 
desires, we should live soberly, and justly, and 
godly in this world. Therefore it seems that 
Christ’s birth should have been made known 
to all. 

Obj. 3. Further, God is most especially in- 
clined to mercy ; according to Ps. cxliv. 9 : 
His tender mercies are over all His works. But 
in His second coming, when He will judge 
justices (Ps. Ixxiv. 3), He will come before the 
eyes of all; according to iMatth. xxiv. 27: As 
lightning cometh out of the east, and appear- 
eth even into the west, so shall also the coming 
of the Son of Man be. hluch more, therefore, 
should His first coming, when He was born 
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into the world according to the flesh, have 
been made known to all. 

On the contrary, It is written (Isa. xlv. 
15) ; Thou art a hidden God, the Holy (Vulg., 
— the God) of Israel, the Saviour And, again 
(ibid. liii. 3) : His look was, as it were, hidden 
and despised. 

I answer that. It was unfitting that Christ’s 
birth should be made known to all men with- 
out distinction. First, because this would have 
been a hindrance to the redemption of man, 
which was accomplished by means of the 
Cross; for, as it is written (1 Cor. ii. 8) : If 
they had known it, they would never have cru- 
cified the Lord of glory. 

Secondly, because this would have lessened 
the merit of faith, which He came to offer 
men as the way to righteousness ; according 
to Rom. iii. 22: The justice of God by faith 
of Jesus Christ. For if, when Christ was born. 
His birth had been made known to all by evi- 
dent signs, the very nature of faith would have 
been destroyed, since it is the evidence of 
things that appear not, as stated, Heb. xi. 1. 

Thirdly, because thus the reality of His 
human nature would have come into doubt. 
Whence Augustine says (Ep. ad V olusianuni 
cxxxvii) ; If He had not passed through the 
different stages of age from babyhood to youth, 
had neither eaten nor slept, would He not have 
strengthened an erroneous opinion, and made 
it impossible for us to believe that He had 
become true man? And while He is doing all 
things wondrously, would He have taken away 
that which He accomplished in mercy? 

Reply Obj. 1. According to the gloss, the 
words quoted must be understood of Christ’s 
coming as judge. 

Reply Obj. 2. All men were to be in- 
structed unto salvation, concerning the grace 
of God our Saviour, not at the very time of 
His birth, but afterwards, in due time, after 
He had wrought salvation in the midst of the 
earth (Ps. Ixxiii. 12). Wherefore after His 
Passion and Resurrection, He said to His dis- 
ciples (iMatth. xxviii. 19) : Going . . . teach 
ye all natioyis. 

Reply Obj. 3. For judgment to be passed, 
the authority of the judge needs to be known : 
and for this reason it behooves that the com- 
ing of Christ unto judgment should be mani- 
fest. But His first coming was unto the sal- 
vation of all, which is by faith that is of 
things not seen. And therefore it was fitting 
that His first coming should be hidden. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether Christ's Birth Should Hove Been 
Made Known to Some? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that Christ’s 


birth should not have been made known to 
anyone. For, as stated above (A. 1, ad 3), it 
befitted the salvation of mankind that Christ’s 
first coming should be hidden. But Christ 
came to save all; according to 1 Tim. iv. 10: 
Who is the Saviour of all men, especially of 
the faithful. Therefore Christ’s birth should 
not have been made known to anyone. 

Obj. 2. Further, before Christ was born. His 
future birth was made known to the Blessed 
Virgin and Joseph. Therefore it was not nec- 
essary that it should be made known to others 
after His birth. 

Obj. 3. Further, no wise man makes known 
that from which arise disturbance and harm 
to others. But, when Christ’s birth was made 
known, disturbance arose : for it is written 
(Matth. ii. 3) that King Herod, hearing of 
Christ’s birth, was troubled, and all Jerusalem 
with him. Moreover, this brought harm to 
others ; because it was the occasion of Herod’s 
killing all the male children that were in Beth- 
lehem . . . from two years old and under. 
Therefore it seems unfitting for Christ’s birth 
to have been made known to anyone. 

On the contrary, Christ’s birth would have 
been profitable to none if it had been hidden 
from all. But it behooved Christ’s birth to 
be profitable; else He were born in vain. 
Therefore it seems that Christ’s birth should 
have been made known to some. 

I answer that. As the Apostle says (Rom. 
xiii. 1) what is of God is well ordered. Now it 
belongs to the order of Divine wisdom that 
God’s gifts and the secrets of His wisdom are 
not bestowed on all equally, but to some im- 
mediately, through whom they are made 
known to others. Wherefore, with regard to 
the mystery of the Resurrection it is written 
(Acts X. 40, 41) ; God . . . gave Christ rising 
again to be made manifest, not to all the peo- 
ple, but to wihiesses pre-ordained by God. 
Consequently, that His birth might be con- 
sistent with this, it should have been made 
known, not to all, but to some, through whom, 
it could be made known to others. 

Reply Obj. 1. As it would have been preju- 
dicial to the salvation of mankind if God’s 
birth had been made known to all men, so 
also would it have been if none had been in- 
formed of it. Because in either case faith is 
destroyed, whether a thing be perfectly mani- 
fest, or whether it be entirely unknown, so 
that no one can hear it from another ; for faith 
cometh by hearing (Rom. x. 17). 

Reply Obj. 2. Mary and Joseph needed to 
be instructed concerning Christ’s birth before 
He was born, because it devolved on them to 
show reverence to the chiid conceived in the 
womb, and to serve Him even before He was 
born. But their testimony, being of a domes- 
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tic character, would have aroused suspicion in 
regard to Christ's greatness; and so it be- 
hooved it to be made known to others, whose 
testimony could not be suspect. 

Reply Obj. 3. The very disturbance that 
arose when it was known that Christ was born 
was becoming to His birth. First, because thus 
the heavenly dignity of Christ is made mani- 
fest. Wherefore Gregory says (Horn, x, in 
Evang.) : .A jter the birth oj the King of heaven, 
the earthly king is troubled : doubtless because 
earthly grandeur is covered with confusion 
when the heavenly niajcstv is revealed. 

Secondly, thereby the judicial power of 
Christ was foreshadowed. Thus .Augustine says 
in a sermon (30 de Temp.) on the Epiphany: 
What will He be like in the judgment-scat ; 
since from His cradle He struck terror into 
the heart of a proud king? 

Thirdly, because thus the overthrow of 
the devil’s kingdom was foreshadowed. For, 
as Pope Leo says in a sermon on the Epiphany 
(Serm. v) :* Herod was not so much troubled 
in himself as the devil in Herod. For Herod 
thought Him to be a man, but the devil thought 
Him to be God. Each feared a successor to 
his kingdom: the devil, a heavenly successor; 
Herod, an earthly successor. But their fear 
was needless: since Christ had not come to 
set up an earthly kingdom, as Pope Leo says, 
addressing himself to Herod: Thy palace can- 
not hold Christ: nor is the Lord of the world 
content with the paltry power of thy scepter. 
That the Jews were troubled, who, on the 
contrary, should have rejoiced, was either be- 
cause, as Chrysostom says, wicked men could 
not rejoice at the coming of the Holy One, or 
because they wished to court favor with Herod, 
whom they feared: for the populace is in- 
clined to favor too much those whose cruelty 
it endures. 

And that the children were slain by Herod 
was not harmful to them, but profitable. For 
.Augustine says in a sermon on the Epiphany 
(66 de Diver sis) : Jt cannot be questioned that 
Christ, who came to set man free, rewarded 
those who were slain for Him; since, while 
hanging on the cross. He prayed for those who 
were putting Him to death. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether Those to Whom Christ's Birth Was Made 
Known Were Suitably Chosen? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that those to 
whom Christ’s birth was made known were 
not suitably chosen. For our Lord (Matth. 
X. 5) commanded His disciples. Go ye not into 
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the way of the Gentiles, so that He might be 
made known to the Jews before the Gentiles. 
Therefore it seems that much less should 
Christ's birth have been at once revealed to 
the Gentiles who came from the east, as stated 
Alatth. ii. 1. 

Obj. 2. Further, the revelation of Divine 
truth should be made especially to the friends 
of God, according to Job xxxvii ("Vulg., — xxxvi. 
33) : He sheweth His friend concerning it. But 
the Magi seem to be God's foes; for it is writ- 
ten (Lev. xix. 31) : Go not aside, after wizards 
[magi], neither ask anything of soothsayers. 
Therefore Christ’s birth should not have been 
made known to the Magi. 

Obj. 3. Further, Christ came in order to 
set free the whole world from the power of the 
devil: whence it is written (Mai, i. 11) : From 
the rising oj the sun even to the going down. 
My name is great among the Gentiles. There- 
fore He should have been made known, not 
only to those who dwelt in the east, but also 
to some from all parts of the world. 

Obj. 4. Further, all the sacraments of the 
Old Law were figures of Christ. But the 
sacraments of the Old Law were dispensed 
through the ministry of the legal priesthood. 
Therefore it seems that Christ’s birth should 
have been made known rather to the priests 
in the Temple than to the shepherds in the 
fields. 

Obj. 5. Further, Christ was born of a 'Vir- 
gin-AIother, and was as yet a little child. It 
was therefore more suitable that He should 
be made known to youths and virgins than to 
old and married people or to widows, such as 
Simeon and .Anna. 

On the contrary. It is written (Jo. xiii. 18) : 
1 know whom I have chosen. But what is done 
by God’s wisdom is done becomingly. There- 
fore those to whom Christ’s birth was made 
known were suitably chosen. 

I answer that. Salvation, which was to be 
accomplished by Christ, concerns all sorts and 
conditions of men : because, as it is written 
(Col. iii. 11), in Christ there is neither male 
nor female, neither Gentile nor Jew, . . . bond 
nor free, and so forth. And in order that this 
might be foreshadowed in Christ’s birth, He 
was made known to men of all conditions. Be- 
cause, as Augustine says in a sermon on the 
Epiphany (32 de Temp.), the shepherds were 
Israelites, the Magi were Gentiles. The former 
were nigh to Him, the latter far from Him. 
Both hastened to Him together as to the cor- 
nerstone. There was also another point of con- 
trast: for the Magi were wise and powerful: 
the shepherds simple and lowly. He was also 
made known to the righteous as Simeon and 
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Anna ; and to sinners, as the Magi. He was 
made known both to men, and to women — 
namely, to Anna — so as to show no condition 
of men to be excluded from Christ’s redemp- 
tion. 

Reply Obj. 1. That manifestation of Christ’s 
birth was a kind of foretaste of the full mani- 
festation which was to come. And as in the 
later manifestation the first announcement of 
the grace of Christ was made by Him and His 
Apostles to the Jews and afterwards to the 
Gentiles, so the first to come to Christ were 
the shepherds, who were the first-fruits of the 
Jews, as being near to Him; and afterwards 
came the Magi from afar, who were the first- 
fruits of the Gentiles, as Augustine says ( Serm. 
30 de Temp. cc.). 

Reply Obj. 2. As Augustine says in a ser- 
mon on the Epiphany (ibid.): As unskilful- 
ness predominates in the rustic manners of the 
shepherd, so ungodliness abounds in the pro- 
fane rites of the Magi. Yet did this Corner- 
Stone draw both to Itself ; inasmuch as He 
came “to choose the foolish things that He 
might confound the wise,’’ and “not to call the 
just, blit sinners,’’ so that the proud might not 
boast, nor the weak despair. Nevertheless, 
there are those who say that these Magi were 
not wizards, but wise astronomers, who are 
called Magi among the Persians or Chaldees. 

Reply Obj. 3. .As Chrysostom says:’’' The 
Magi came from the east, because the first 
beginning of faith came from the land where 
the day is born ; since faith is the light of the 
soul. Or, because all who come to Christ come 
from Him and through Him: whence it is 
written (Zach. vi. 12): Behold a Man, the 
Orient is His name. Now, they are said to 
come from the east literally, either because, as 
some say, they came from the farthest parts 
of the east, or because they came from the 
neighboring parts of Judea that lie to the east 
of the region inhabited by the Jews. Yet it is 
to be believed that certain signs of Christ’s 
birth appeared also in other parts of the world : 
thus, at Rome the river flowed wdth oil ; f and 
in Spain three suns were seen, which gradually 
merged into one.J 

Reply Obj. 4. As Chrysostom observes 
(Theophylact., Enarr. in Luc. ii. 8), the angel 
who announced Christ’s birth did not go to 
Jerusalem, nor did he seek the Scribes and 
Pharisees, for they were corrupted, and full 
of ill-will. But the shepherds were single- 
minded, and were like the patriarchs and 
Moses in their mode of life. 

Moreover, these shepherds were types of the 
Doctors of the Church, to whom are revealed 
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the mysteries of Christ that were hidden from 
the Jews. 

Reply Obj. S. As Ambrose says (on Luke 
ii. 25) : It was right that our Lord’s birth 
should be attested not only by the shepherds, 
but also by people advanced in age and virtue: 
whose testimony is rendered the more credible 
by reason of their righteousness. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether Christ Himself Should Have Made 
His Birth Known? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that Christ 
should have Himself made His birth known. 
For a direct cause is always of greater power 
than an indirect cause, as is stated Phys. viii. 
But Christ made His birth known through 
others — for instance, to the shepherds through 
the angels, and to the klagi through the star. 
Much more, therefore, should He Himself 
have made His birth known. 

Obj. 2. Further, it is written (Ecclus. xx. 
32) : Wisdom that is hid and treasure that is 
not seen; what profit is there in them both? 
But Christ had, to perfection, the treasure of 
wisdom and grace from the beginning of His 
conception. Therefore, unless He had made 
the fulness of these gifts known by words and 
deeds, wisdom and grace would have been 
given Him to no purpose. But this is un- 
reasonable : because God and nature do nothing 
without a purpose (D. Ccelo i). 

Obj. 3. Further, we read in the book De 
Injantia Salvatoris that in His infancy Christ 
worked many miracles. It seems therefore 
that He did Himself make His birth known. 

On the contrary. Pope Leo says (Serm. 
xxxiv) that the Magi found the infant Jesus 
in no way dificrent from the generality of 
human infants. But other infants do not make 
themselves known. Therefore it was not fit- 
ting that Christ should Himself make His 
birth known. 

/ answer that, Christ’s birth was ordered 
unto man’s salvation, which is by faith. But 
saving faith confesses Christ’s Godhead and 
humanity. It behooved, therefore, Christ’s 
birth to be made known in such a way that 
the proof of His Godhead should not be preju- 
dicial to faith in His human nature. But this 
took place while Christ presented a likeness 
of human w'eakness, and yet, by means of 
God’s creatures, He showed the power of the 
Godhead in Himself. Therefore Christ made 
His birth known, not by Himself, but by 
means of certain other creatures. 

Reply Obj. 1. By the way of generation 
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and movement we must of necessity come to 
the imperfect before the perfect. And there- 
fore Christ was made known first through 
other creatures, and afterwards He Himself 
manifested Himself perfectly. 

Reply Obj. 2. Although hidden wisdom is 
useless, yet there is no need for a wise man 
to make himself known at all times, but at 
a suitable time ; for it is written (Ecclus. 
XX. 6) : There is one that holdcth his peace 
because he k>ioii'eth not lohat to say: and 
there is another that holdcth his peace, know- 
ing the proper time. Hence the wisdom given 
to Christ was not useless, because at a suitable 
time He manifested Himself. And the very 
fact that He was hidden at a suitable time is 
a sign of wisdom. 

Reply Obj. 3. The book Dc Injantia Sal- 
vatoris is apocryphal. ^Moreover, Chrysostom 
(Horn, xxi, super Joan.) says that Christ 
worked no miracles before changing the water 
into wine, according to Jo. if. 11; “This be- 
gifining of miracles did Jesus.” For if He had 
worked miracles at an early age, there woidd 
have been no need for anyone else to manifest 
Him to the Israelites ; 'whereas John the Bap- 
tist says (Jo. i. 31) : “That He may be made 
manifest in Israel ; therefore am I come bap- 
tizing with 'water.” Morco'oer, it was fitting 
that He should not begin to 'work miracles at 
an early age. For people would have thought 
the Incarnation to be unreal, and, out of sheer 
spite, 'would have crucified Him before the 
proper time. 

FIFTH ARTICLE 

Whether Christ's Birth Should Hove Been Manifested 
by Means of the Angels and the Star? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth .Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that Christ’s 
birth should not have been manifested by 
means of the angels. For angels are spiritual 
substances, according to Ps. ciii. 4; Who mak- 
eth His (Vulg., — makest Thy) angels, spirits. 
But Christ’s birth was in the flesh, and not 
in His spiritual substance. Therefore it should 
not have been manifested by means of angels. 

Obj. 2. Further, the righteous are more 
akin to the angels than to any other, accord- 
ing to Ps. xxxiii. 8: The angel of the Lord 
shall encamp round about them that fear Him, 
and shall deliver them. But Christ's birth was 
not announced to the righteous, viz. Simeon 
and Anna, through the angels. Therefore 
neither should it have been announced to the 
shepherds by means of the angels. 

Obj. 3. Further, it seems that neither ought 
it to have been announced to the Magi by 
means of the star. For this seems to favor 
the error of those who think that man’s birth 


is influenced by the stars. But occasions of 
sin should be taken away from man. There- 
fore it was not fitting that Christ’s birth 
should be announced by a star. 

Obj. 4. Further, a sign should be certain, 
in order that something be made known 
thereby. But a star does not seem to be a 
certain sign of Christ’s birth. Therefore 
Christ’s birth was not suitably announced by 
a star. 

On the contrary, It is written (Deut. 
xxxii. 4) ; The loorks of God are perfect. But 
this manifestation is the work of God. There- 
fore it was accomplished by means of suitable 
signs. 

I answer that, As knowledge is imparted 
through a syllogism from something which we 
know better, so knowledge given by signs 
must be conveyed through things which are 
familiar to those to whom the knowledge is 
imparted. Now, it is clear that the righteous 
have, through the spirit of prophecy, a certain 
familiarity with the interior instinct of the 
Holy Ghost, and are wont to be taught there- 
by, without the guidance of sensible signs. 
M’hereas others, occupied with material things, 
are led through the domain of the senses to 
that of the intellect. The Jews, however, were 
accustomed to receive Divine answers through 
the angels; through whom they also received 
the Lawf, according to .\cts vii. 53 : You (Vulg., 
— 'who) . . . have received the Law by the 
disposition of angels. And the Gentiles, es- 
pecially astrologers, were w'ont to observe the 
course of the stars, .^nd therefore Christ’s 
birth was made known to the righteous, viz. 
Simeon and Anna, by the interior instinct of 
the Holy Ghost, according to Luke ii. 26: He 
had received an ans'wer from the Holy Ghost, 
that he should not see death before he had seen 
the Christ of the Lord. But to the shepherds 
and IMagi, as being occupied with material 
things, Christ's birth was made known by 
means of visible apparitions. And since this 
birth was not only earthly, but also, in a way, 
heavenly, to both (shepherds and Magi) it is 
revealed through heavenly signs: for, as Au- 
gustine says in a sermon on the Epiphany 
(cciv) : The angels inhabit, and the stars 
adorn, the heavens: by both, therefore, do the 
“heavens sho'w forth the glory of God.” More- 
over, it was not without reason that Christ’s 
birth was made known, by means of angels, 
to the shepherds, w'ho, being Jews, were ac- 
customed to frequent apparitions of the an- 
gels; whereas it was revealed by means of a 
star to the Magi, who were wont to consider 
the heavenly bodies. Because, as Chrysostom 
says (Horn, vi, in Matth.) : Our Lord deigned 
to call them through things to which they were 
accustomed. There is also another reason. Foi, 
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as Gregory says (Horn, x, in Evang.): To the 
Jews, as rational beings, it was fitting that a 
rational animal,* viz. an angel, should preach. 
Whereas the Gentiles, who were unable to 
come to the knowledge oj God through the 
reason, were led to God, not by words, but by 
signs. And as our Lord, when He was able to 
speak, was announced by heralds who spoke, 
so before He could speak He was manifested 
by speechless elements. Again, there is yet 
another reason. For, as Augustine f says in a 
sermon on the Epiphany; To Abraham was 
promised an innumerable progeny, begotten, 
not of carnal propagation, but of the fruitful- 
ness of faith. For this reason it is compared 
to the multitude of stars; that a heavenly 
progeny might be hoped for. Wherefore the 
Gentiles, who are thus designated by the stars, 
are by the rising of a new star stimulated to 
seek Christ, through whom they are made the 
seed of Abraham. 

Reply Obj. 1. That which of itself is hidden 
needs to be manifested, but not that which in 
itself is manifest. Now, the flesh of Him who 
was born was manifest, whereas the Godhead 
was hidden. And therefore it was fitting that 
this birth should be made known by angels, 
who are the ministers of God. Wherefore also 
a certain brightness (Luke ii. 9) accompanied 
the angelic apparition, to indicate that He 
who was just born was the Brightness of the 
Father’s glory. 

Reply Obj. 2. The righteous did not need 
the visible apparition of the angel ; on account 
of their perfection the interior instinct of the 
Holy Ghost was enough for them. 

Reply Obj. 3. The star which manifested 
Christ’s birth removed all occasion of error. 
For, as Augustine says (Contra Faust, ii) : No 
astrologer has ever so far connected the stars 
with man’s fate at the time of his birth as to 
assert that one of the stars, at the birth of 
any man, left its orbit and made its ivay to 
him who was just born: as happened in the 
case of the star which made known the birth 
of Christ. Consequently this does not corrobo- 
rate the error of those who think there is a 
connection between man’s birth and the course 
of the stars, for they do not hold that the 
course of the stars can be changed at a man’s 
birth. 

In the same sense Chrysostom says (Horn. 
vi, in Matth.) : It is not an astronomer’s busi- 
ness to know from the stars those who are 
born, but to tell the future from the hour of a 
man’s birth: whereas the Magi did not know 
the time of the birth, so as to conclude there- 
from some knoivledge of the future; rather 
was it the other way about. 

Reply Obj. 4. Chrysostom relates (Horn. 

* (tf. Part I, Q. 51, A. 1, ad 2. t Pope Leo. 
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ii, in Matth.) that, according to some apocry- 
phal books, a certain tribe in the far east near 
the ocean was in the possession of a document 
written by Seth, referring to this star and to 
the presents to be offered : which tribe watched 
attentively for the rising of this star, twelve 
men being appointed to take observations, who 
at stated times repaired to the summit of a 
mountain with faithful assiduity : whence they 
subsequently perceived the star containing the 
figure of a small child, and above it the form 
of a cross. 

Or we may say, as may be read in the book 
De Qq. Vet. et Nov. Test. qu. Ixiii, that these 
Magi followed the tradition of Balaam, who 
said, “A star shall rise out of Jacob.” Where- 
fore observing this star to be a stranger to the 
system of this world, they gathered that it was 
the one foretold by Balaam to indicate the 
King of the Jews. 

Or, again, it may be said with Augustine, in 
a sermon on the Epiphany (ccclxxiv), that the 
Magi had received a revelation through the 
angels that the star was a sign of the birth of 
Christ; and he thinks it probable that these 
were good angels ; since in adoring Christ they 
were seeking for salvation. 

Or, with Pope Leo, in a sermon on the 
Epiphany (xxxiv), that besides the outward 
form which aroused the attention of their cor- 
poreal eyes, a more brilliant ray enlightened 
their minds with the light of faith. 

SIXTH ARTICLE 

Whether Christ's Birth Wos Mode Known 
in a Becoming Order? 

We proceed thus to the Sixth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that Christ’s 
birth was made known in an unbecoming order. 
For Christ’s birth should have been made 
known to them first who were nearest to Christ, 
and who longed for Him most; according to 
Wisd. vi. 14; She preventeth them that covet 
her, so that she first showeth herself unto them. 
But the righteous were nearest to Christ by 
faith, and longed most for His coming ; whence 
it is written (Luke ii. 25) of Simeon that he 
was just and devout, loaiting for the consola- 
tion of Israel. Therefore Christ’s birth should 
have been made known to Simeon before the 
shepherds and jMagi. 

Obj. 2. Further, the IMagi were the first- 
fruits of the Gentiles, who were to believe in 
Christ. But first the fulness of the Gentiles . . . 
come in unto faith, and afterwards all Israel 
shall be saved, as is written (Rom. xi. 25). 
Therefore Christ's birth should have been made 
known to the Hagi before the shepherds. 

Obj. 3. Further, it is written (Matth. ii. 
16) that Herod killed all the male children that 
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were in Bethlehem, and in all the borders 
thereoj, frotu two years old and wider, accord- 
ing to the time which he had diligently in- 
quired from the wise men: po that it seems 
that the Magi were two years in coming to 
Christ after His birth. It was therefore unbe- 
coming that Christ should be made known to 
the Gentiles so long after His birth. 

On the contrary. It is written (Dan. ii. 21) : 
He changes time and ages. Consequently the 
time of the manifestation of Christ’s birth 
seems to have been arranged in a suitable 
order. 

7 answer that, Christ’s birth was first made 
known to the shepherds on the very day that 
He was born. For, as it is written (Luke ii. 8, 
IS, 16) : There were in the same country shep- 
herds watching, and keeping the night-watches 

over their flock And it came to pass, after 

the angels departed from them into heaven, 
they (Vulg.,- — the shepherds) said one to an- 
other: Let us go over to Bethlehem . . . and 
they came with haste. Second in order were 
the iMagi, who came to Christ on the thirteenth 
day after His birth, on which day is kept the 
feast of the Epiphany, For if they had come 
after a year, or even two years, they w'ould 
not have found Him in Bethlehem, since it is 
written (Luke ii. 39) that after they had per- 
formed all things according to the law of the 
Lord— that is to say, after they had offered up 
the Child Jesus in the Temple — they returned 
into Galilee, to their city — namely, Nazareth. 
In the third place, it was made known in the 
Temple to the righteous on the fortieth day 
after His birth, as related by Luke (ii. 22). 

The reason of this order is that the shep- 
herds represent the apostles and other believ- 
ers of the Jews, to w'hom the faith of Christ 
was made known first; among whom there 
were not many mighty, not many noble, as we 
read 1 Cor. i. 26. Secondly, the faith of Christ 
came to the fulness of the Gentiles ; and this 
is foreshadowed in the Alagi. Thirdly it came 
to the fulness of the Jews, which is foreshad- 
owed in the righteous. Wherefore also Christ 
was manifested to them in the Jewish Temple. 

Reply Obj. 1. As the Apostle says (Rom. 
ix. 30, 31) ; Israel, by following after the law 
of justice, is not come unto the law of justice: 
but the Clentiles, who followed not after jus- 
tice, forestalled the generality of the Jews in 
the justice which is of faith. As a figure of this, 
Simeon, who was waiting for the consolation of 
Israel, was the last to know Christ born ; and 
he was preceded by the Magi and the shep- 
herds, who did not await the coming of Christ 
with such longing. 

Reply Obj. 2. Although the fulness of the 
Gentiles came in unto faith before the fulness 


of the Jews, yet the first-fruits of the Jews pre- 
ceded the first-fruits of the Gentiles in faith. 
For this reason the birth of Christ was made 
known to the shepherds before the iMagi. 

Reply Obj. 3. There are two opinions about 
the apparition of the star seen by the Magi. 
For Chrysostom (Horn, ii, in Matth.)* and 
Augustine in a sermon on the Epiphany (cx-xxi, 
cxxxii), say that the star was seen by the Magi 
during the two years that preceded the birth 
of Christ : and then, having first considered 
the matter and prepared themselves for the 
journey, they came from the farthest east to 
Christ, arriving on the thirteenth day after 
His birth. Wherefore Herod, immediately after 
the departure of the Magi, perceiving that He 
was deluded by them, commanded the male 
children to be killed from two years old and 
under, being doubtful lest Christ were already 
born when the star appeared, according as he 
had heard from the Magi. 

But others say that the star first appeared 
when Christ was born, and that the Magi set 
off as soon as they saw the star, and accom- 
plished a journey of very great length in thir- 
teen days, owing partly to the Divine assist- 
ance, and partly to the fleetness of the drome- 
daries. And I say this on the supposition that 
they came from the far east. But others, again, 
say that they came from a neighboring coun- 
try, whence also was Balaam, to whose teach- 
ing they were heirs ; and they are said to have 
come from the east, because their country was 
to the east of the country of the Jews. In this 
case Herod killed the babes, not as soon as the 
Magi departed, but two years after: and that 
either because he is said to have gone to Rome 
in the meanwhile on account of an accusation 
brought against him, or because he was 
troubled at some imminent peril, and for the 
time being desisted from his anxiety to slay 
the child, or because he may have thought 
that the Alagi, being deceived by the illusory 
appearance of the star, and not finding the 
child, as they had expected to, were ashamed 
to return to him: as Augustine says (De Con- 
sensu Evang. ii) , And the reason why he killed 
not only those who were two years old, but 
also the younger children, would be, as Augus- 
tine says in a sermon on the Innocents, because 
he feared lest a child whom the stars obey, 
might make himself appear older or younger. 

SEVENTH ARTICLE 

Whether the Star Which Appeared to the Magi 
Belonged to the Heavenly System? 

fVe proceed thus to the Seventh Article : — ■ 

Objection 1. It would seem that the star 
which appeared to the Magi belonged to the 
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heavenly system. For Augustine says in a 
sermon on the Epiphany (cxxii) : While God 
yet clings to the breast, and suffers Himself to 
be wrapped in humble swaddling clothes, sud- 
denly a new star shines forth in the heavens. 
Therefore the star which appeared to the Magi 
belonged to the heavenly system. 

Obj. 2. Further, Augustine says in a sermon 
on the Epiphany (cci) ; Christ was made 
known to the shepherds by angels, to the Magi 
by a star. A heavenly tongue speaks to both, 
because the tongtie of the prophets spoke no 
longer. But the angels who appeared to the 
shepherds were really angels from heaven. 
Therefore also the star which appeared to the 
Magi was really a star from the heavens. 

Ob). 3. Further, stars which are not in the 
heavens but in the air are called comets, which 
do not appear at the birth of kings, but rather 
are signs of their approaching death. But this 
star was a sign of the King’s birth: wherefore 
the Magi said (IMatth. ii. 2) : Where is He that 
is born King of the Jews? For we have seen 
His star in the east. Therefore it seems that it 
was a star from the heavens. 

On the contrary, Augustine says (Contra 
Faust, ii) : It was not one of those stars which 
since the beginning of the creation observe the 
course appointed to them by the Creator ; but 
this star teas a stranger to the heavens, and 
made its appearance at the strange sight of a 
virgin in childbirth. 

I answer that. As Chrysostom says (Horn. 
vi, in Matth.), it is clear, for many reasons, 
that the star which appeared to the Magi did 
not belong to the heavenly system. First, be- 
cause no other star approaches from the same 
quarter as this star, whose course was from 
north to south, these being the relative posi- 
tions of Persia, whence the Magi came, and 
Judea. Secondly, from the time [at which it 
was seen]. For it appeared not only at night, 
but also at midday ; and no star can do this, 
not even the moon. Thirdly, because it was 
visible at one time and hidden at another. For 
when they entered Jerusalem it hid itself: 
then, when they had left Herod, it showed it- 
self again. Fourthly, because its movement 
was not continuous, but when the Magi had 
to continue their journey the star moved on; 
when they had to stop the star stood still ; as 
happened to the pillar of a cloud in the desert. 
Fifthly, because it indicated the virginal Birth, 
not by remaining aloft, but by coming down 
below. For it is written (Matth. ii. 9) that 
the star which they had seen in the east went 
before them, until it came and stood over 
where the child was. Whence it is evident that 
the words of the IMagi, We have seen His star 
in the east, are to be taken as meaning, not 
that when they were in the east the star ap- 
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peared over the country of Judea, but that 
when they saw the star it was in the east, and 
that it preceded them into Judea (although this 
is considered doubtful by some). But it could 
not have indicated the house distinctly, unless 
it were near the earth. And, as he [Chrys- 
ostom] observes, this does not seem fitting to 
a star, but of some power endowed with rea- 
son. Consequently it seems that this was some 
invisible force made visible under the form of 
a star. 

Wherefore some say that, as the Holy Ghost, 
after our Lord’s Baptism, came down on Him 
under the form of a dove, so did He appear to 
the Magi under the form of a star. While 
others say that the angel who, under a human 
form, appeared to the shepherds, under the 
form of a star, appeared to the Magi. But it 
seems more probable that it was a newly cre- 
ated star, not in the heavens, but in the air 
near the earth, and that its movement varied 
according to God’s will. Wherefore Pope Leo 
says in a sermon on the Epiphany (xxxi) : A 
star of unusual brightness appeared to the 
three Magi in the east, which, through being 
more brilliant and more beautiful than the 
other stars, drew men’s gaze and attention : so 
that they understood at once that such an un- 
wonted event could not be devoid of purpose. 

Reply Ob). 1. In Holy Scripture the air is 
sometimes called the heavens — for instance, 
The birds of the heavens (Douay, — air) and 
the fishes of the sea. 

Reply Ob'). 2. The angels of heaven, by 
reason of their very office, come down to us, 
being sent to minister. But the stars of heaven 
do not change their position. Wherefore there 
is no comparison. 

Reply Obj. 3. As the star did not follow the 
course of the heavenly stars, so neither did it 
follow the course of the comets, which neither 
appear during the daytime nor vary their cus- 
tomary course. Nevertheless in its significa- 
tion it has something in common with the 
comets. Because the heavenly kingdom of 
Christ shall break in pieces, and shall consume 
all the kingdoms of the earth, and itself shall 
stand for ever (Dan. ii. 44). 

EIGHTH ARTICLE 

Whether It Was Becoming That the Magi Should 

Come to Adore Christ and Pay Homage to Him? 

We proceed thus to the Eighth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that it was un- 
becoming that the Magi should come to adore 
Christ and pay homage to Him. For reverence 
is due to a king from his subjects. But the- 
Magi did not belong to the kingdom of the 
Jews. Therefore, since they knew by seeing the 
star that He that was born was Ae King of 
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the Jews, it seems unbecoming that they should 
come to adore Him. 

Ob). 2. Further, it seems absurd during the 
reign of one king to proclaim a stranger. But 
in Judea Herod was reigning. Therefore it was 
foolish of the Magi to proclaim the birth of a 
king. 

Obj. 3. Further, a heavenly sign is more 
certain than a human sign. But the Magi had 
come to Judea from the east, under the guid- 
ance of a heavenly sign. Therefore it was fool- 
ish of them to seek human guidance besides 
that of^the star, saying: Where is He that is 
born King of the jcwsf 

Obj. 4. Further, the offering of gifts and the 
homage of adoration are not due save to kings 
already reigning. But the Magi did not 
find Christ resplendent with kingly grandeur. 
Therefore it was unbecoming for them to offer 
Him gifts and homage. 

On the contrary. It is written (Isa. lx. 3) : 
\The Genti]es\ shall ivalk in the light, and 
kings in the brightness of thy rising. But 
those who walk in the Divine light do not err. 
Therefore the IMagi were right in offering hom- 
age to Christ. 

/ answer that. As stated above 3, ad 1), 
the Magi are the first-fruits of the Gentiles 
that believed in Christ ; because their faith 
w'as a presage of the faith and devotion of the 
nations who were to come to Christ from afar. 
And therefore, as the devotion and faith of 
the nations is without any error through the 
inspiration of the Holy Ghost, so also we must 
believe that the iMagi, inspired by the Holy 
Ghost, did wisely in paying homage to Christ. 

Reply Obj. 1. As Augustine says in a ser- 
mon on the Epiphany (cc.) : Though many 
kings of the Jews had been born and died, none 
of them did the Magi seek to adore. .And so 
they who came from a distant foreign land to 
a kingdom that was entirely strange to them, 
had no idea of showing such great homage to 
such a king as the Jews were wont to have. 
But they had learnt that such a King was born 
that by adoring Him they might be sure of 
obtaining from Him the salvation which is of 
God. 

Reply Obj. 2. By proclaiming [Christ King] 
the Magi foreshadowed the constancy of the 
Gentiles in confessing Christ even until death. 
Whence Chrysostom says (Horn, ii, in Matth.) 
that, while they thought of the King who was 
to come, the Magi feared not the king who was 
actually present. They had not yet seen Christ, 
and they were already prepared to die for Him. 

Reply Obj. 3. As .Augustine says in a ser- 
mon on the Epiphany (cc.) : The star which 
led the Magi to the place where the Divine 
Infant was with His Virgin-Mother could bring 
♦From the supposititious Opus Imperfcctnm. 


them to the town of Bethlehem, in which 
Christ was born. Yet it hid itself until the 
Jews also bore testimony of the city in which 
Christ w'as to be born : so that, being encour- 
aged by a Twofold witness, as Pope Leo says 
(Serm. xxxiv), they might seek with more ar- 
dent faith Him, whom both the brightness of 
the star and the authority of prophecy re- 
vealed. Thus they proclaim that Christ is 
born, and inquire where ; they believe and ask, 
as it were, betokening those who walk by faith 
and desire to see, as .'\ugustine says in a ser- 
mon on the Epiphany (exeix). But the Jews, 
by indicating to them the place of Christ’s 
birth, are like the carpenters who built the 
.Ark of Noe, who provided others with the 
means of escape, and themselves perished in 
the flood. Those who asked, heard and went 
their ivay : the teachers spoke and stayed 
-where they were ; like the milestones that point 
out the way but walk not (August., Serm. 
cclxxiii). It was also by God’s will that, when 
they no longer saw the star, the Magi, by hu- 
man instinct, went to Jerusalem, to seek in the 
royal city the new-born King, in order that 
Christ’s birth might be publicly proclaimed 
first in Jerusalem, according to Isa. ii. 3: The 
Law shall come forth from Sion, and the Word 
of the Lord from Jerusalem ; and also in order 
that by the zeal of the Magi who came from 
afar, the indolence of the Jews who lived near 
at hand, might be proved worthy of condemna- 
tion (Remig., Horn, in Matth. ii. 1). 

Reply Obj. 4. As Chrysostom says (Horn. 
ii, in Matth.):* If the Magi had come in 
search of an earthly King, they would have 
been disconcerted at finding that they had 
taken the trouble to come such a long way for 
nothing. Consequently they -would have nei- 
ther adored nor offered gifts. But since they 
sought a heavenly ICing, though they found in 
Him no signs of royal pre-eminence, yet, con- 
tent with the testimony of the star alone, they 
adored: for they saw a man, and they ac- 
knowledged a God. IMoreover, they offer gifts 
in keeping with Christ’s greatness: gold, as to 
the great King; they offer up incense as to 
God, because it is used in the Divine Sacrifice ; 
arid myrrh, which is used in embalming the 
bodies of the dead, is offered as to Him who 
is to die for the salvation of all (Gregor., Horn. 
X, in Evang.). And hereby, as Gregory says 
(ibid.), we are taught to offer gold, which 
signifies wisdom, to the new-born King, by the 
luster of our wisdom in His sight. We offer 
God incense, which signifies fervor in prayer, 
if our constant prayers mount up to God with 
an odor of sweetness ; and we offer myrrh, 
which signifies mortification of the flesh, if 
we mortify the ill-deeds of the flesh by refrain- 
ing from them. 
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QUESTION 37 

Of Christ's Circumcision, ond of the Other Legal Observances 
Accomplished in Regard to the Child Christ 


{In Four 

We must now consider Christ’s circumcision. 
And since the circumcision is a kind of pro- 
fession of observing the Law, according to Gal. 
V. 3 : t testify ... to every man circumdshig 
himself that he is a debtor to do the whole 
Law, we shall have at the same time to in- 
quire about the other legal observances ac- 
complished in regard to the Child Christ. 
Wherefore there are four points of inquiry; 
(1) His circumcision. (2) The imposition of 
His name. (3) His presentation. (4) His 
Mother’s purification. 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether Christ Should Have Been Circumcised? 

We proceed thus to the First .Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that Christ 
should not have been circumcised. For on the 
advent of the reality, the figure ceases. But 
circumcision was prescribed to Abraham as a 
sign of the covenant concerning his posterity, 
as may be seen from Gen. xvii. Now this cove- 
nant was fulfilled in Christ’s birth. Therefore 
circumcision should have ceased at once. 

Obj. 2. Further, every action of Christ is 
a lesson to us;-" wherefore it is written (Jo. 
xiii. 15); 1 have given you an example, that 
as I have done to you, so you do also. But we 
ought not to be circumcised; according to 
Gal. V. 2 : 7/ you be circumcised, Christ shall 
profit you nothing. Therefore it seems that 
neither should Christ have been circumcised. 

Obj. 3. Further, circumcision was prescribed 
as a remedy of original sin. But Christ did 
not contract original sin, as stated above 
(Q. 14. A. 3; Q. IS, A. U. Therefore Christ 
should not have been circumcised. 

On the contrary, It is written (Luke 
ii. 21) ; After eight days were accomplished, 
that the child should be circumcised. 

I answer that, For several reasons Christ 
ought to have been circumcised. First, in 
order to prove the reality of His human na- 
ture, in contradiction to the IManicheans, who 
said that He had an imaginary body; and in 
contradiction to Apollinarius, who said that 
Christ’s body was consubstantial with His 
Godhead ; and in contradiction to Valentine, 
who said that Christ brought His body from 
heaven. Secondly, in order to show His ap- 
proval of circumcision, which God had insti- 
tuted of old. Thirdly, in order to prove that 


Articles ) 

He was descended from Abraham, who had 
received the commandment of circumcision as 
a sign of his faith in Him. Fourthly, in order 
to take away from the Jews an excuse for not 
receiving Him, if He were uncircumcised. 
Fifthly, in order by Ilis example to exhort us 
to be obedient . Wherefore He was circum- 
cised on the eighth day according to the pre- 
scription of the Law (Lev. xii. 3). Sixthly, 
that Lie udio had come in the likeness of sinful 
flesh might not reject the remedy whereby sin- 
fid flesh was wont to be healed. Seventhly, 
that by taking on Himself the burden of the 
Law, He might set others free therefrom, ac- 
cording to Gal. iv. 4, S ; God sent His Son . . . 
made under the Law, that He might redeem 
them who were under the Law. 

Reply Obj. 1. Circumcision by the removal 
of the piece of skin in the member of genera- 
tion, signified the passing away of the old 
generation :% from the decrepitude of which 
we are freed by Christ’s Passion. Consequently 
this figure was not completely fulfilled in 
Christ’s birth, but in His Passion, until which 
time the circumcision retained its virtue and 
status. Therefore it behooved Christ to be 
circumcised as a son of Abraham before His 
Passion. 

Reply Obj. 2. Christ submitted to circum- 
cision while it w^as yet of obligation. And thus 
His action in this should be imitated by us, 
in fulfilling those things which are of obliga- 
tion in our own time. Because there is a time 
and opportunity for every business (Eccl. 
viii. 6). 

Moreover, according to Origen (Horn, xiv, 
in Luc.), as we died when He died, and rose 
again when Christ rose from the dead, so were 
we circumcised spiritually through Christ: 
wherefore we need no carnal circumcision. And 
this is what the .Apostle says (Col. ii. 11): 
In whom, [i.e. Christ] you are circumcised with 
circumcision not made by hand in despoiling 
of the body of the flesh, but in the circum- 
cision of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Reply Obj. 3. As Christ voluntarily took 
upon Himself our death, rvhich is the effect 
of sin, whereas He had no sin Himself, in order 
to deliver us from death, and to make us to 
die spiritually unto sin, so also He took upon 
Himself circumcision, which was a remedy 
against original sin, whereas He contracted no 
original sin, m order to deliver us from the 
J Vtiianas., Dc Sabb. et Circumds, 


* Tnnoc. Ill, Scrni. ^x^i, dc Temp. i Bede, Horn, x, hi Tz'arir 
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yoke of the Law, and to accomplish a spiritual 
circumcision in us— in order, that is to say, 
that, by taking upon Himself the shadow, He 
might accomplish the reality. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether His Name Was Suitably Given ta Christ? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that an unsuit- 
able name was given to Christ. For the Gospel 
reality should correspond to the prophetic 
foretelling. But the prophets foretold another 
name for Christ; for it is written (Isa. vii. 
14) : Behold a virgin shall conceive and bear 
a son, and His name shall be called Emman- 
uel ; and (ibid. viii. 3) ; Call His name. 
Hasten to take away the spoils; Make haste 
to take away the prey ; and (ibid. ix. 6) : His 
name shall be called Wonderful, Counselor, 
God the Mighty, the Father of the loorld to 
come, the Prince of Peace ; and (Zach. vi. 12) : 
Behold a Man, the Orient is His name. Thus 
it was unsuitable that His name should be 
called Jesus. 

Obj. 2. Further, it is written (Isa. Ixii. 2) : 
Thou shall be called by a new name, which 
the mouth of the Lord hath named (Vulg., — 
shall name). But the name Jesus is not a new 
name, but was given to several in the Old 
Testament: as may be seen in the genealogy 
of Christ (Luke iii. 29), Therefore it seems 
that it was unfitting for His name to be called 
Jesus. 

Obj. 3. Further, the name Jesus signifies 
salvation; as is clear from IMatth. i. 21: She 
shall bring forth a son, and thou shall call 
His name Jesus. For He shall save His people 
from their sins . But salvation through Christ 
was accomplished not only in the circumcision, 
but also in uncircumcision, as is declared by 
the Apostle (Rom. iv. 11, 12). Therefore this 
name was not suitably given to Christ at His 
circumcision. 

On the contrary is the authority of Scrip- 
ture, in w'hich it is written (Luke ii. 21): 
After eight days were accomplished, that the 
child should be circumcised. His name was 
called Jesus. 

I answer that, A name should answer to the 
nature of a thing. This is clear in the names of 
genera and species, as stated Metaph. iv; Since 
a nayne is but an expression of the definition 
which designates a thing’s proper nature. 

Now, the names of individual men are al- 
ways taken from some property of the men to 
whom they are given. Either in regard to time; 
thus men are named after the Saints on whose 
feasts they are born : or in respect of some 
blood relation ; thus a son is named after his 
father or some other relation ; and thus the 


kinsfolk of John the Baptist wished to call 
him by his father’s name Zachary, not by the 
name John, because there was none of his 
kindred that was called by this name, as re- 
lated Luke i. 59-61. Or, again, from some oc- 
currence; thus Joseph called the name of the 
first-born Manasscs, saying: God hath made 
me, to forget all my labors (Gen. xli. 51). Or, 
again, from some quality of the person who 
receives the name; thus it is written (Gen. 
XXV. 25) that he that came forth first laas red 
and hairy like a skin; and his name was called 
Esau, which is interpreted red. 

But names given to men by God always 
signify some gratuitous gift bestowed on them 
by Him; thus it was said to Abraham (Gen. 
xvii. 5): Thou shalt be called Abraham; be- 
cause I have made thee a father of many na- 
tions: and it was said to Peter (Matth. xvi. 
18) ; Thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will 
build My Church. Since, therefore, this pre- 
rogative of grace was bestowed on the Man 
Christ that through Him all men might be 
saved, therefore He was becomingly named 
Jesus, i.e. Saviour: the angel having foretold 
this name not only to His IMother, but also to 
Joseph, who was to be his foster-father. 

Reply Obj. 1. .-Ml these names in some way 
mean the same as Jesus, which means salva- 
tion. For the name Emmanuel, which being 
interpreted is “God with us,” designates the 
cause of salvation, which is the union of the 
Divine and human natures in the Person of 
the Son of God. the result of which union was 
that God is with us. 

When it was said. Call his name. Hasten to 
take away, etc., these words indicate from 
what He saved us, viz. from the devil, whose 
spoils He took away, according to Col. ii. 15; 
Despoiling the principalities and powers, He 
hath exposed them confidently. 

When it was said, His name shall be called 
Wonderful, etc., the way and term of our sal- 
vation are pointed out: inasmuch as by the 
wonderful counsel and might of the Godhead 
we are brought to the inheritance of the life, 
to come, in which the children of God will 
enjoy perfect peace under God their Prince. 

When it was said. Behold a Man, the Orient 
is His name, reference is made to the same, 
as in the first, viz. to the mystery of the In- 
carnation, by reason of which to the righteous 
a light is risen up in darkness (Ps. cxi. 4). 

Reply Obj. 2. The name Jesus could be 
suitable for some other reason to those who 
lived before Christ — for instance, because they 
were saviours in a particular and temporal 
sense. But in the sense of spiritual and uni- 
versal salvation, this name is proper to Christ, 
and thus it is called a new name. 

Reply Obj. 3. .As is related Gen. xvii, Abra- 
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ham received from God and at the same time 
both his name and the commandment of cir- 
cumcision. For this reason it was customary 
among the Jews to name children on the very 
day of circumcision, as though before being 
circumcised they had not as yet perfect exist- 
ence: Just as now also children receive their 
names in Baptism, Wherefore on Prov. iv. 3, 
I was my father’s son, tender, and as an only 
son in the sight of my mother, the gloss says : 
Why does Solomon call himself an only son 
in the sight of his mother, when Scripture 
testifies that he had an elder brother of the 
same mother, unless it be that the latter died 
unnamed soon after birth? Therefore it was 
that Christ received His name at the time of 
His circumcision. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether Christ Wos Becomingly Presented 
in the Temple? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that Christ was 
unbecomingly presented in the Temple. For it 
is written (Exod. xiii. 2): Sanctify unto Me 
every first-born that openeth the womb among 
the children of Israel. But Christ came forth 
from the closed womb of the Virgin ; and thus 
He did not open His IMother’s womb. There- 
fore Christ was not bound by this law to be 
presented in the Temple. 

Obj. 2. Further, that which is always in 
one’s presence cannot be presented to one. 
But Christ’s humanity was always in God’s 
presence in the highest degree, as being always 
united to Him in unity of person. Therefore 
there was no need for Him to be presented to 
the Lord. 

Obj. 3. Further, Christ is the principal vic- 
tim, to whom all the victims of the Old Law 
are referred, as the figure to the reality. But 
a victim should not be offered up for a victim. 
Therefore it was not fitting that another vic- 
tim should be offered up for Christ. 

Obj. 4. Further, among the legal victims 
the principal was the lamb, which was a con- 
tinual sacrifice (Vulg., — holocaust), as is stated 
Num. xxviii. 6 : for which reason Christ is also 
called the Lamb — Behold the Lamb of God 
(Jo. i. 29). It was therefore more fitting that 
a lamb should be offered for Christ than a 
pair of turtle doves or two young pigeons. 

On the contrary is the authority of Scrip- 
ture which relates this as having taken place 
(Luke ii. 22). 

I answer that. As stated above (A. 1), Christ 
wished to be made tinder the Law, that He 
might redeem them who were under the Law 
(Gal. iv. 4, S), and that the justification of 
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the Law might be spiritually fulfilled in His 
members. Now, the Law contained a twofold 
precept touching the children born. One was 
a general precept which affected all — namely, 
that when the days of the mother’s purifica- 
tion were expired, a sacrifice was to be offered 
either for a son or for a daughter, as laid down 
Lev. xii. 6. And this sacrifice was for the 
expiation of the sin in which the child was 
conceived and born ; and also for a certain 
consecration of the child, because it was then 
presented in the Temple for the first time. 
Wherefore one offering was made as a holo- 
caust and another for sin. 

The other was a special precept in the law 
concerning the first-born of both man and 
beast: for the Lord claimed for Himself all 
the first-born in Israel, because, in order to 
deliver the Israelites, He slew every first-born 
in the land of Egypt, both men and cattle 
(Exod. xii. 12, 13, 29), the first-born of Israel 
being saved ; which law is set down Exod. xiii. 
Here also was Christ foreshadowed, who is 
the First-born amongst many brethren (Rom. 
viii. 29). 

Therefore, since Christ was born of a woman, 
and was her first-born, and since He wished 
to be made under the Law, the Evangelist 
Luke shows that both these precepts were ful- 
filled in His regard. First, as to that which 
concerns the first-born, when he says (ii. 22, 
23) : They carried Him to Jerusalem to pre- 
sent Him to the Lord: as it is written in the 
law of the Lord, “Every male opening the 
ivomb shall be called holy to the Lord.” Sec- 
ondly, as to the general precept which con- 
cerned all, when he saj^s (ibid., 24) : And to 
offer a sacrifice according as it is written in 
the law of the Lord, a pair of turtle doves or 
two young pigeons. 

Reply Obj. 1. As Gregory of Nyssa says 
(Dc Occursu Dorn.): It seems that this pre- 
cept of the Law was fulfilled in God incarnate 
alone in a special manner exclusively proper 
to Him. For He alone, whose conception was 
ineffable, and whose birth was incomprehen- 
sible, opened the virginal ivomb which had 
been closed to sexual union, in such a ivay 
that after birth the seal of chastity remained 
inviolate. Consequent!}' the words opening the 
womb imply that nothing hitherto had en- 
tered or gone forth therefrom. Again, for a 
special reason is it written “a male” because 
He contracted nothing of the woman’s sin: and 
in a singular way is He called “holy,” because 
He felt no contagion of earthly corruption, 
whose birth was wondrously immaculate (Am- 
brose, on Luke ii. 23). 

Reply Obj. 2. As the Son of God became 
man, and was circumcised in the flesh, not for 
His own sake, hut that He might make us to 
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be God’s through grace, and that loc might be 
circumcised in the spirit ; so, again, for our 
sake He ivas presented to the Lord, that ice 
may learn to offer ourselves to God.' And this 
was done after His circumcision, in order to 
show that no one who is not lircinuciscd from 
vice is worthy of Divine regard.y 

Reply Obj. 3. Fur this very reason He 
wished the legal victims to be offered for Him 
who was the true Victim, in order that the 
figure might be united to and confirmed by 
the reality, against those who denied that in 
the Gospel Christ preached the God of the 
Law. For wc must not think, says Origen 
(Horn, xiv, in Luc.) that the good God sub- 
jected His Son to the enemy’s law, which He 
Himself had not given. 

Reply Obj. 4. The law of Lev. .xii. 6, 8 
commanded those who could, to offer, for a 
son or a daughter, a lamb and also a turtle 
dove or a pigeon: but those who were unable 
to offer a lamb 'were commanded to offer t'wo 
turtle doves or t'wo young pigeons.% .And so 
the Lord, 'who, “being rich, became poor for 
our (Vulg., — your) sakes, that through His 
poverty 'we (you) might be rich,” as is written 
2 Cor. viii. 9, 'wished the poor man’s 'victim to 
be offered for Him just as in tiis birth He 
was 'wrapped in s'waddling clothes and laid in 
a manger. § Nevertheless, these birds have a 
figurative sense. For the turtle dove, being a 
loquacious bird, represents the preaching and 
confession of faith ; and because it is a chaste 
animal, it signifies chastity : and being a soli- 
tary animal, it signifies contemplation. The 
pigeon is a gentle and simple animal, and there- 
fore signifies gentleness and simplicity. It is 
also a gregarious animal : wherefore it signi- 
fies the active life. Consequently this sacrifice 
signified the perfection of Christ and His 
members. Again, both these animals, by the 
plaintiveness of their song, represented the 
mourning of the saints in this life: but the 
turtle dove, being solitary, signifies the tears 
of prayer ; 'whereas the pigeon, being gregari- 
ous, signifies the public prayers of the Church.^ 
Lastly, two of each of these animals are of- 
fered, to show that holiness should be not only 
in the soul, but also in the body. 

FOURTH. ARTICLE 

Whether It Wos Fitting That the Mother of God 
Should Go to the Temple to Be Purified? 

T'Fe proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that it was un- 
fitting for the Mother of God to go to the 
Temple to be purified. For purification pre- 
supposes uncleanness. But there was no un- 

* Athanasius, on Luke ii. 23. t Bede, on Luke ii. 23. 
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cleanness in the Blessed Virgin, as stated above 
(QQ. 27, 28). Therefore she should not have 
gone to the Temple to be purified. 

Obj. 2. Further, it is written (Lev. xii. 
2-4) ; // a 'woman, having received seed, shall 
bear a man-child, she shall be unclean seven 
days; and consequently she is forbidden to 
enter into the sanctuary until the days of her 
purification be fulfilled. But the blessed Vir- 
gin brought forth a male child without receiv- 
ing the seed of man. Therefore she had no 
need to come to the Temple to be purified. 

Obj. 3. Further, purification from unclean- 
ness is accomplished by grace alone. But the 
sacraments of the Old Law did not confer 
grace; rather, indeed, did she have the very 
Author of grace with her. Therefore it was 
not fitting that the Blessed Virgin should come 
to the Temple to be purified. 

On the contrary is the authority of Scrip- 
ture, w’here it is stated (Luke ii. 22) that the 
days of Mary’s purification were accomplished 
according to the law of Moses. 

I ans'wer that. As the fulness of grace flowed 
from Christ on to His iMother, so it was be- 
coming that the mother should be like her 
Son in humility: for God giveth grace to the 
humble, as is written James iv. 6. And there- 
fore, just as Christ, though not subject to the 
Law, wished, nevertheless, to submit to cir- 
cumcision and the other burdens of the Law, 
in order to give an example of humility and 
obedience ; and in order to show His approval 
of the Law; and, again, in order to take away 
from the Jews an excuse for calumniating 
Him : for the same reasons He wished His 
Mother also to fulfil the prescriptions of the 
Law, to w'hich, nevertheless, she was not sub- 
ject. 

Reply Obj. 1. Although the Blessed Virgin 
had no uncleanness, yet she wished to fulfil 
the observance of purification, not because she 
needed it, but on account of the precept of the 
Law. Thus the Evangelist says pointedly that 
the days of her purification according to the 
Law were accomplished; for she needed no 
purification in herself. 

Reply Obj. 2. Moses seems to have chosen 
his words in order to exclude uncleanness from 
the Mother of God, who was with child with- 
out receiving seed. It is therefore clear that 
she was not bound to fulfil that precept, but 
fulfilled the observance of purification of her 
own accord, as stated above. 

Reply Obj. 3. The sacraments of the Law 
did not cleanse from the uncleanness of sin, 
which is accomplished by grace, but they fore- 
shadowed this purification: for they cleansed 
t Bede, Horn, xv, in Purif. § Bede on Luke i. 
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by a kind of carnal purification, from the un- A. 2). But the Blessed Virgin contracted nei- 
cleanness of a certain irregularity, as stated in ther uncleanness, and consequently did not 
the Second Part (I-II, Q. 102, A. 5 ; Q. 103, need to be purified. 

QUESTION 38 
Of the Baptism of John 

(In Six Articles) 


We now proceed fo consider the baptism 
wherewith Christ was baptized. And since 
Christ was baptized with the baptism of John, 
we shall consider (1) the baptism of John in 
general; (2) the baptizing of Christ. In regard 
to the former there are six points of inquiry: 
(1) Whether it was fitting that John should 
baptize? (2) Whether that baptism was from 
God? (3) Whether it conferred grace? 
(4) Whether others besides Christ should have 
received that baptism? (5) Whether that 
baptism should have ceased when Christ was 
baptized? (6) Whether those who received 
John’s baptism had afterwards to receive 
Christ’s baptism? 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether It Was Fitting That John Should Boptixe? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that it was not 
fitting that John should baptize. For every 
sacramental rite belongs to some law. But 
John did not introduce a new law. Therefore 
it was not fitting that he should introduce the 
new rite of baptism. 

Obj. 2. Further, John was sent by God . . . 
jor a witness (Jo. i. 6, 7) as a prophet; accord- 
ing to Luke i. 76: Thou, child, shall be called 
the prophet oj the Highest. But the prophets 
who lived before Christ did not introduce any 
new rite, but persuaded men to observe the 
rites of the Law ; as is clearly stated IMal. iv. 
4 : Remember the law of Moses My servant. 
Therefore neither should John have introduced 
a new rite of baptism. 

Obj. 3. Further, when there is too much of 
anything, nothing should be added to it. But 
the Jews observed a superfluity of baptisms; 
for it is written (Mark vii. 3, 4 ) that the Phar- 
isees and all the Jews eat not without often 
washing their hands ; . . . and when they come 
from the market, unless they be washed, they 
eat not ; and many other things there are that 
have been delivered to them to observe, the 
washings of cups and of pots, and of brazen 
vessels, and of beds. Therefore it was unfitting 
that John should baptize. 

On the contrary is the authority of Scrip- 

* Cj. Scot. Erig. ill Joan. iii. 24. 


ture (Matth. iii. 5, 6), which, after stating the 
holiness of John, adds many went out to him, 
and were baptized in the Jordan. 

I answer that, It was fitting for John to bap- 
tize, for four reasons : 

First, it was necessary for Christ to be bap- 
tized by John, in order that He might sanctify 
baptism; as Augustine observes, super Joan. 
(Tract, xiii, in Joan.). 

Secondly, that Christ might be manifested. 
Whence John himself says (Jo. i. 31) : That 
He, i.e. Christ, may be made manifest in Is- 
rael, therefore am I come baptizing with water. 
For he anounced Christ to the crowds that 
gathered around him; which was thus done 
much more easily than if he had gone in search 
of each individual, as Chrysostom observes, 
commenting on St. John (Horn, x, in Matth.). 

Thirdly, that by his baptism he might ac- 
custom men to the baptism of Christ ; where- 
fore Gregory says in a homily (Horn, vii, in 
Evang.) that therefore did John baptize, that, 
being consistent with his office oj precursor, 
as he had preceded our Lord in birth, so he 
might also by baptizing precede Him who was 
about to baptize. 

Fourthly, that by persuading men to do pen- 
ance, he might prepare men to receive worthily 
the baptism of Christ. Wherefore Bede* says 
that the baptism of John was as profitable be- 
fore the baptism of Christ, as instruction in 
the faith profits the catechumens not yet bap- 
tized. For just as he preached penance, and 
foretold the baptism of Christ, and drew men 
to the knowledge oj the Truth that hath ap- 
peared to the world, so do the ministers of the 
Church, after instructing men, chide them for 
their sins, and lastly promise them forgiveness 
in the baptism of Christ. 

Reply Obj. 1. The baptism of John was not 
a sacrament properly so called (per se), but 
a kind of sacramental, preparatory to the bap- 
tism of Christ. Consequently, in a way, it 
belonged to the law of Christ, but not to the 
law of Moses. 

Reply Obj. 2. John was not only a prophet, 
but -more than a prophet, as stated Matth. xi. 
9: for he was the term of the Law and the 
beginning of the Gospel. Therefore it was in 
his province to lead men, both by word and 
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deed, to the law of Christ rather than to the 
observance of the Old Law. 

Reply Ob'], 3. Those baptisms of the Phar- 
isees were vain, being ordered merely unto 
carnal cleanliness. But the baptism of John 
was ordered unto spiritual cleanliness, since 
it led men to do penance, as stated above. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether the Baptism of John Was from God? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the bap- 
tism of John was not from God. For nothing 
sacramental that is from God is named after 
a mere man : thus the baptism of the Xew Law 
is not named after Peter or Paul, but after 
Christ. But that baptism is named after John, 
according to INIatth. xxi. 25: The baptism of 
John . . . was it from heaven or from men? 
Therefore the baptism of John was not from 
God. 

Obj. 2 Further, every doctrine that pro- 
ceeds from God anew is confirmed by some 
signs: thus the Lord (Exod. iv) gave ^Moses 
the power of working signs; and it is written 
(Heb. ii. 3, 4) that our faith having begun to 
be declared by the Lord, was confirmed unto 
ICS by them that heard Him, God also bearing 
them witness by signs and wonders. But it is 
written of John the Baptist (Jo. x. 41) that 
John did no sign. Therefore it seems that the 
baptism wherewith he baptized was not from 
God. 

Obj. 3. Further, those sacraments which 
are instituted by God are contained in certain 
precepts of Holy Scripture. But there is no 
precept of Holy Writ commanding the bap- 
tism of John. Therefore it seems that it was 
not from God. 

On the contrary, It is written (Jo. i. 33) : 
He who sent me to baptize with water said 
to me: “He upon whom thou shalt see the 
Spirit,” etc. 

/ answer that, Two things may be consid- 
ered in the baptism of John — ^namely, the rite 
of baptism and the effect of baptism. The rite 
of baptism was not from men, but from God, 
who by an interior revelation of the Holy 
Ghost sent John to baptize. But the effect of 
that baptism was from man, because it effected 
nothing that man could not accomplish. 
Wherefore it was not from God alone, except 
in as far as God works in man. 

Reply Obj. 1. By the baptism of the New 
Law men are baptized inwardly by the Holy 
Ghost, and this is accomplished by God alone. 
But by the baptism of John the body alone 
was cleansed by the w'ater Wherefore it is 
written (Matth. iii. 11): I baptize you in 
water ; but . . . He shall baptize you in the 
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Holy Ghost. For this reason the baptism of 
John w’as named after him, because it effected 
nothing that he did not accomplish. But the 
baptism of the New Law is not named after 
the minister thereof, because he does not ac- 
complish its principal effect, which is the in- 
ward cleansing. 

Reply Obj. 2. The whole teaching and work 
of John was ordered unto Christ, who, by 
many miracles confirmed both His own teach- 
ing and that of John. But if John had worked 
signs, men would have paid equal attention to 
John and to Christ. Wherefore, in order that 
men might pay greater attention to Christ, it 
was not given to John to work a sign. Yet 
when the Jews asked him why he baptized, he 
confirmed his office by the authority of Scrip- 
ture, saying: 7 acn the voice of one crying in 
the wilderness, etc., as related, Jo. i. 23 ( cj. 
Isa. xl. 3). hloreover, the very austerity of 
his life was a commendation of his office, be- 
cause, as Chrysostom says, commenting on 
hlatthew (Horn, x, in Matth.), it was wonder- 
ful to witness such endurance in a human 
body. 

Reply Obj. 3. The baptism of John was 
intended by God to last only for a short time, 
for the reasons given above (A. 1). Therefore 
it was not the subject of a general command- 
ment set down in Sacred Writ, but of a cer- 
tain interior revelation of the Holy Ghost, as 
stated above. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether Grace Was Given in the Baptism of John? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that grace was 
given in the baptism of John. For it is written 
(Mark i. 4) : John was in the desert baptizing 
and preaching the baptism of penance unto 
remission of sins. But penance and remission 
of sins are the effect of grace. Therefore the 
baptism of John conferred grace. 

Obj. 2. Further, those who were about to 
be baptized by John confessed their sins, as 
related Matth. iii. 6 and IMark i. 5. But the 
confession of sins is ordered to their remission, 
which is effected by grace. Therefore grace 
was conferred in the baptism of John. 

Obj. 3. Further, the baptism of John was 
more akin than circumcision to the baptism 
of Christ. But original sin was remitted 
through circumcision : because, as Bede says 
(Horn. X, in Circiimcis.) , under the Law, cir- 
cumcision brought the same saving aid to heal 
the wound of original sin as baptism is wont 
to bring now that grace is revealed. Much 
more, therefore, did the baptism of John effect 
the remis'^ion of sins, which cannot be accom- 
plished without grace. 
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On the contrary. It is written (Matth. 
iii. 11):/ indeed baptize you in water unto 
penance. Which words Gregory thus expounds 
in a certain homily (Horn, vii, in Evang.) : 
John baptized, not in the Spirit, but in water: 
because he could not forgive sins. But grace 
is given by the Holy Ghost, and by means 
thereof sins are taken away. Therefore the 
baptism of John did not confer grace. 

/ answer that, As stated above (A. 2, ad 2), 
the whole teaching and work of John was in 
preparation for Christ; just as it is the duty 
of the servant and of the under-craftsman to 
prepare the matter for the form which is ac- 
complished by the head-craftsman. Now grace 
was to be conferred on men through Christ, 
according to Jo. i. 17: Grace and truth came 
through Jesus Christ. Therefore the baptism 
of John did not confer grace, but only pre- 
pared the way for grace ; and this in three 
ways : first, by John’s teaching, which led men 
to faith in Christ ; secondly, by accustoming 
men to the rite of Christ’s baptism ; thirdly, 
by penance, preparing men to receive the ef- 
fect of Christ’s baptism. 

Reply Ob']. 1 . In these words, as Bede says 
(on Mark i. 4), a twofold baptism of penance 
may be understood. One is that which John 
conferred by baptizing, which is called a bap- 
tism of penance, etc., by reason of its inducing 
men to do penance, and of its being a kind of 
protestation by which men avowed their pur- 
pose of doing penance. The other is the bap- 
tism of Christ, by which sins are remitted, and 
which John could not give, but only preach, 
saying; He will baptize you in the Holy Ghost. 

Or it may be said that he preached the bap- 
tis7n of penance, i.e. which induced men to do 
penance, which penance leads men on to the 
remission of sins. 

Or, again, it may be said with Jerome* that 
by the baptism of Christ grace is given, by 
which sins are remitted gratis; and that what 
is accomplished by the bridegroom is begun 
by the bridesman, i.e. by John. Consequently 
it is said that he baptized and preached the 
baptism of penance unto remission of sins, not 
as though he accomplished this himself, but 
because he began it by preparing the way for 
it. 

Reply Ob ']. 2. That confession of sins was 
not made unto the remission of sins, to be 
realized immediately through the baptism of 
John, but to be obtained through subsequent 
penance and througli the baptism of Christ, 
for which that penance was a preparation. 

Reply Ob']. 3. Circumcision was instituted 
as a remedy for original sin. Whereas the 
baptism of John was not instituted for this 
purpose, but was merely in preparation for the 

* Another author on Mark i, (inter op. Hier.). t 


baptism of Christ, as stated above ; whereas 
the sacraments attain their effect through the 
force of their institution. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether Christ Alone Should Have Been Baptized 
with the Baptism of John? 

fVe proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that Christ 
alone should have been baptized with the bap- 
tism of John. For, as stated above (A. I), the 
reason why John baptized was that Christ 
might receive baptism, as Augustine says 
(Super Joan., Tract, xiii). But what is proper 
to Christ should not be applicable to others. 
Therefore no others should have received that 
baptism. 

Ob'j. 2. Further, whoever is baptized either 
receives something from the baptism or con- 
fers something on the baptism. But no one 
could receive anything from the baptism of 
John, because thereby grace was not conferred, 
as stated above (A. 3). On the other hand, no 
one could confer anything on baptism save 
Christ, who sanct'ified the waters by the touch 
of His most pure fiesh.f Therefore it seems 
that Christ alone should have been baptized 
with the baptism of John. 

Obj. 3. Further, if others were baptized 
with that baptism, this was only in order that 
they might be prepared for the baptism of 
Christ: and thus it would seem fitting that the 
baptism of John should be conferred on all, 
old and young, Gentile and Jew, just as the 
baptism of Christ. But we do not read that 
either children or Gentiles were baptized by 
the latter; for it is written (Mark i. 5) that 
there ivent out to him . . . all they of Jerusa- 
lem, and were baptized by him. Therefore it 
seems that Christ alone should have been bap- 
tized by John. 

On the contrary. It is written (Luke 
iii. 21); It came to pass, when all the people 
were baptized, that Jesus also being baptized 
and praying, heaven was opened. 

I answer that. For two reasons it behooved 
others besides Christ to be baptized with the 
baptism of John. First, as Augustine says 
(Super Joan., Tract iv, v), if Christ alone had 
been baptized ivith the baptism of John, some 
would have said that John’s baptism, with 
which Christ was baptized, was more excellent 
than that of Christ, with which others are 
baptized. 

Secondly, because, as above stated, it be- 
hooved others to be prepared by John’s bap- 
tism for the baptism of Christ. 

Reply Ob ']. 1. The baptism of John was in- 
stituted not only that Christ might be bap- 
Mag. Senl. iv. 3. 
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tized, but also for other reasons, as stated 
above (A. 1). And yet, even if it were insti- 
tuted merely in order that Christ might be 
baptized therewith, it w^as still necessary for 
others to receive this baptism, in order to 
avoid the objection mentioned above. 

Reply Obj. 2. Others who approached to be 
baptized by John could not, indeed, confer 
anything on his baptism : yet neither did they 
receive anything therefrom, save only the sign 
of penance. 

Reply Obj. 3. This was the baptism of 
penance, for which children w'ere not suited ; 
wherefore they were not baptized therewith. 
But to bring the nations into the way of salva- 
tion w'as reserved to Christ alone, who is the 
expectation of the nations, as we read Gen. 
.xlix. 10. Indeed, Christ forbade the apostles 
to preach the Gospel to the Gentiles before 
His Passion and Resurrection. IMuch less fit- 
ting, therefore, was it for the Gentiles to be 
baptized by John. 

FIFTH ARTICLE 

Whether John's Baptism Should Have Ceased 
after Christ Was Baptized? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that John’s 
baptism should have ceased after Christ was 
baptized. For it is written (Jo. i. 31): That 
He may be made manifest in Israel, therefore 
am I come baptizing in loatcr. But when 
Christ had been baptized, He w'as made suffi- 
ciently manifest, both by the testimony of 
John and by the dove coming down upon Him, 
and again by the voice of the Father bearing 
witness to Him. Therefore it seems that John’s 
baptism should not have endured thereafter. 

Obj. 2. Further, Augustine says {Super 
Joan., Tract, iv) : Christ was baptized, and 
John’s baptism ceased to avail. Therefore it 
seems that, after Christ’s baptism, John should 
not have continued to baptize. 

Obj. 3. Further, John’s baptism prepared 
the way for Christ’s. But Christ’s baptism 
began as soon as He had been baptized ; be- 
cause by the touch of His most pure flesh He 
endowed the waters with a regenerating virtue, 
as Bede asserts (Mag. Sent. iv. 3). Therefore 
it seems that John’s baptism ceased when 
Christ had been baptized. 

On the contrary. It is written (Jo. iii. 22, 
23) : Jesus . . . came into the land of Judea . . . 
and baptized: and John also was baptizing. 
But Christ did not baptize before being bap- 
tized. Therefore it seems that John continued 
to baptize after Christ had been baptized. 

I answer that. It was not fitting for the 
baptism of John to cease when Christ had been 

* Scot. F.rig. Comment, in Joan. 
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baptizcil. First, because, as Chrysostom says 
{II om. x.xi.x, iti Joan.), if John had ceased to 
baptize wdien Christ had been baptized, men 
would think that he was moved by jealousy or 
anger. Secondly, if he had ceased to baptize 
when Christ baptized, he would have given 
His disciples a motive for yet greater envy. 
Thirdly, because, by continuing to baptize, 
he sent his hearers to Christ { ibid.). Fourthly, 
because, as Bede* says, there still remained a 
shadow of the Old Law: nor should the fore- 
runner withdraw until the truth be made mani- 
fest. 

Reply Obj. 1 . When Christ was baptized, 
He was not as yet fully manifested : conse- 
quently there was still need for John to con- 
tinue baptizing. 

Reply Obj. 2. The baptism of John ceased 
after Christ had been baptized, not immedi- 
ately, but when the former was cast into 
prison. Thus Chrysostom says (loc. cit.): I 
consider that John’s death was allowed to take 
place, and that Christ’s preaching began in a 
great measure after John had died, so that the 
undivided allegiance of the multitude laas 
transferred to Christ, and there was no further 
motive for the divergence of opinions concern- 
ing both of them. 

Reply Obj. 3. John’s baptism prepared the 
way not only for Christ to be baptized, but 
also for others to approach to Christ’s bap- 
tism: and this did not take place as soon as 
Christ was baptized. 

SIXTH ARTICLE 

Whether Those Who Hod Been Baptized with John's 
Baptism Had to Be Baptized with the 
Baptism of Christ? 

Wc proceed thus to the Sixth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that those who 
had been baptized with John’s baptism had 
not to be baptized with the baptism of Christ. 
For John was not less than the apostles, since 
of him is it written (IMatth. .xi. 11) : There 
hath not risen among them that are horn of 
women a greater than John the Baptist. But 
those who were baptized by the apostles were 
not baptized again, but only received the im- 
position of hands; for it is written (.-Vets viii 
16, 17) that some were only baptized by Philip 
in the name of the Lord Jesus: then the 
apostles — namely, Peter and John — laid their 
hands upon them, and they received the Holy 
Ghost. Therefore it seems that those who had 
been baptized by John had not to be baptized 
with the baptism of Christ. 

Obj. 2. Further, the apostles were baptized 
with John’s baptism, since some of them were 
his disciples, as is clear from Jo. i. 37. But 
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the apostles do not seem to have been baptized 
with the baptism of Christ; for it is written 
(Jo. iv. 2) that Jesus did not baptize, but His 
disciples. Therefore it seems that those who 
had been baptized with John’s baptism had not 
to be baptized with the baptism of Christ. 

Obj. 3. Further, he who is baptized is less 
than he who baptizes. But we are not told that 
John himself was baptized with the baptism 
of Christ. Therefore much less did those who 
had been baptized by John need to receive the 
baptism of Christ. 

Ob], 4. Further, it is written (Acts xix. 
1-5) that Paul . . . found certain disciples ; and 
he said to them: Have you received the Holy 
Ghost since ye believed? But they said to him: 
We have not so much as heard whether there 
be a Holy Ghost. And he said : In what then 
were you baptized? Who said : In John’s bap- 
tism. Wherefore they lucre again baptized in 
the name of our ( Vulg.,— tZ/ej Lord Jesus 
Christ. Hence it seems that they needed to be 
baptized again, because they did not know of 
the Holy Ghost : as Jerome says on Joel ii. 28 
and in an epistle (Ixix, De Viro unius u.xoris), 
and likewise Ambrose (De Spiritu Sancto). 
But some were baptized with John’s baptism 
who had full knowledge of the Trinity. There- 
fore these had no need to be baptized again 
with Christ’s baptism. 

Obj. 5. Further, on Rom. x. 8, This is the 
word of faith, which ivc preach, the gloss of 
Augustine says : Whence this virtue in the 
water, that it touches the body and cleanses 
the heart, save by the efficacy of the word, not 
because it is uttered, but because it is be- 
lieved? Whence it is clear that the virtue of 
baptism depends on faith. But the form of 
John’s baptism signified the faith in which we 
are baptized ; for Paul sayt (x\cts xix. 4) : 
John baptized the people with the baptism of 
penance, saying: That they should believe in 
Him who was to conic after him — that is to 
say, in Jesus. Therefore it seems that those 
who had been baptized with John’s baptism 
had no need to be baptized again with the 
baptism of Christ, 

On the contrary, Augustine says (Super 
Joan., Tract v) : Those who were baptized with 
John’s baptism needed to he baptized xvith the 
baptism of our Lord. 

I answer that. According to the opinion of 
the Master (4 Sent., D. ii), those who had 
been baptized by John without knowing of 
the existence of the Holy Ghost, and who 
based their hopes on his baptism, were after- 
wards baptized with the baptism of Christ: 
but those who did not base their hope on 
John’s baptism, and who believed in the 

*From the supposititious Opus Iiiiperfectum. 
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Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, were not bap- 
tized afterwards, but received the Holy Ghost 
by the im position of hands made over them 
by the apostles. 

And this, indeed, is true as to the first part, 
and is confirmed by many authorities. But as 
to the second part, the assertion is altogether 
unreasonable. First, because John’s baptism 
neither conferred grace nor imprinted a char- 
acter, but was merely in water, as he says 
himself (iMatth. ill. 11). Wherefore the faith 
or hope which the person baptized had in 
Christ could not supply this defect. Secondly, 
because, when in a sacrament, that is omitted 
which belongs of necessity to the sacrament, 
not only must the omission be supplied, but 
the whole must be entirely renewed. Now, it 
belongs of necessity to Christ’s baptism that 
it be given not only in water, but also in the 
Holy Ghost, according to Jo. iii. 5 : Unless a 
man be born of water and the Holy Ghost, he 
cannot enter into the kingdom of God. Where- 
fore in the case of those who had been bap- 
tized with John’s baptism in water only, not 
merely had the omission to be supplied by 
giving them the Holy Ghost by the imposition 
of hands, but they had to be baptized wholly 
anew h; water and the Holy Ghost. 

Reply Obj. 1. As Augustine says (Super 
Joan., Tract, v) ; Ajter John, baptism was ad- 
ministered, and the reason why was because 
he gave not Christ’s baptism, but his own. . . . 
That which Peter gave . . , and if any were 
given by Judas, that was Christ’s. And there- 
fore if Judas baptized anyone, yet were they 
not rebaptized. . . . For the baptism corre- 
sponds with him by whose authority it is given, 
not with him by whose ministry it is given. 
For the same reason those who were baptized 
by the deacon Philip, who gave the baptism 
of Christ, were not baptized again, but re- 
ceived the imposition of hands by the apostles, 
just as those who are baptized by priests are 
confirmed by bishops. 

Reply Obj. 2. As Augustine says to Seleu- 
cianus (Ep. cclxv), we deem that Christ’s dis- 
ciples were baptized either -with John’s bap- 
tism, as some maintain, or with Christ’s bap- 
tism, which is more probable. For He would 
not fail to adminstcr baptism so as to have 
baptized servants through whom He baptized 
others, since He did not fail in His humble 
service to wash their feet. 

Reply Obj. 3. As Chrysostom says (Horn. 
iv, in 'Matth.) Since, when John said, “I 
ought to be baptized by Thee,” Christ an- 
swered, “Suffer it to be so now”: it follows 
that afterwards Christ did baptize John. More- 
over, he asserts that this is distinctly set down 
in some of the apocryphal books. At any rate, 
it is certain, as Jerome says on Matth. iii. 13> 
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that, as Christ was baptized in water by John, 
so had John to be baptized in the Spirit by 
Christ. 

Reply Oh]. 4. The reason why these persons 
were baptized after being baptized by John 
was not only because they knew not of the 
Holy Ghost, but also because they had not 
received the baptism of Christ. 


Reply Obj. 5. As Augustine says (Contra 
Faust, xix), our sacraments are signs of pres- 
ent grace, whereas the sacraments of the Old 
Law were signs of future grace. Wherefore 
the very fact that John baptized in the name 
of One who was to come, shows that he did 
not give the baptism of Christ, which is a 
sacrament of the New Law. 


QUESTION 39 
Of the Baptizing of Christ 

(In Eight Articles) 


We have now to consider the baptizing of 
Christ, concerning which there are eight points 
of inquiry; (1) Whether Christ should have 
been baptized? (2) Whether He should have 
been baptized with the baptism of John? 
(3) Of the time when He was baptized. (4) Of 
the place. (5) Of the heavens being opened 
unto Him. (6) Of the apparition of the Holy 
Ghost under the form of a dove. (7) Whether 
that dove was a real animal? (8) Of the voice 
of the Father witnessing unto Him. 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether It Was Fitting That Christ 
Should Be Baptized? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seenr that it was not 
fitting for Christ to be baptized. For to be 
baptized is to be washed. But it was not fitting 
for Christ to be washed, since there was no 
uncleanness in Him. Therefore it seems unfit- 
ting for Christ to be baptized. 

Obj. 2. Further, Christ was circumcised in 
order to fulfil the law. But baptism was not 
prescribed by the law. Therefore He should 
not have been baptized. 

Obj. 3. Further, the first mover in every 
genus is unmoved in regard to that movement ; 
thus the heaven, w'hich is the first cause of 
alteration, is unalterable. But Christ is the 
first principle of baptism, according to John, 
i. 33 : He upon whom thou shalt see the Spirit 
descending and remaining upon Him, He it is 
that baptizeth. Therefore it was unfitting for 
Christ to be baptized. 

On the contrary, It is written (Matth. 
hi. 13) that Jesus cometh from Galilee to the 
Jordan, imto John, to be baptized by him. 

I answer that. It was fitting for Christ to 
be baptized. First, because, as Ambrose says 
on Luke iii. 21 : Our Lord was baptized be- 
cause He wished, not to be cleansed, but to 
cleanse the waters, that, being purified by the 
flesh of Christ that knew no sin, they might 
have the virtue of baptism; and, as Chrysos- 
tom says (Horn, iv, in Matth.), that He might 


bequeath the sanctified Wdt&rs to those who 
were to be baptized afterwards. Secondly, as 
Chrysostom says (ibid.), although Christ was 
not a simrer, yet did He take a sinful nature 
and “the likeness of sinfid flesh.” Wherefore, 
though He needed not baptism for His oivn 
sake, yet carnal nature in others had need 
thereof. And, as Gregory Nazianzen says 
( Orat. xx.xlx) Christ was baptized that He 
might plunge the old Adam entirely in the 
water. Thirdly, He wished to be baptized, as 
Augustine says in a sermon on the Epiphany 
(cxxxvi), because He wished to do what He 
had commanded all to do. .'Vnd this is w'hat 
He means by saying: So it becometh us to 
fulfil all justice (Matth. iii. IS). For, as Am- 
brose says (loc. cit.), this is justice, to do first 
thyself that which thou wishest another to do, 
and so encourage others by thy example. 

Reply Obj. 1. Christ was baptized, not that 
He might be cleansed, but that He might 
cleanse, as stated above. 

Reply Obj. 2. It was fitting that Christ 
should not only fulfil what was prescribed by 
the Old Law, but also begin what appertained 
to the New Law, Therefore He wished not 
only to be circumcised, but also to be baptized. 

Reply Obj. 3. Christ is the first principle 
of baptism’s spiritual effect. Unto this He was 
not baptized, but only in water. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether It Was Fitting for Christ to Be Baptized 
with John's Baptism? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that it was un- 
fitting for Christ to be baptized with John’s 
baptism. For John’s baptism was the baptism 
of penance. But penance is unbecoming to 
Christ, since He had no sin. Therefore it 
seems that He should not have been baptized 
with John’s baptism. 

Obj. 2. Further, John’s baptism, as Chrys- 
ostom says (Horn, de Bapt. Christi), was a 
mean between the baptism of the Jews and 
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that oj Christ. But the mean savors of the 
nature oj the extremes (Aristot., De partib. 
Animal.). Since, therefore, Christ was not bap- 
tized with the Jewish baptism, nor yet with 
His own, on the same grounds He should not 
have been baptized with the baptism of John. 

Obj. 3. Further, whatever is best in human 
things should be ascribed to Christ. But John’s 
baptism does not hold the first place among 
baptisms. Therefore it was not fitting for 
Christ to be baptized with John’s baptism. 

On the contrary, It is written (Matth. 
iii. 13) that Jesus cometh to the Jordan, unto 
John, to be baptized by him. 

I answer that. As Augustine says (Super 
Joan., Tract, xiii) : After bein^ baptized, the 
Lord baptized, not with that baptism where- 
with He was baptized. Wherefore, since He 
Himself baptized with His own baptism, it 
follows that He was not baptized with His 
own, but with John’s baptism. And this was 
befitting; first, because John’s baptism was 
peculiar in this, that he baptized, not in the 
Spirit, but only in water ; while Christ did not 
need spiritual baptism, since He was filled 
with the grace of the Holy Ghost from the 
beginning of His conception, as we have made 
clear above (Q. 34, A. 1). And this is the 
reason given by Chrysostom (loc. cit.). Sec- 
ondly, as Bede says on Mark i. 9, He was 
baptized with the baptism of John, that, by 
being thus baptized. He might show His ap- 
proval of John’s baptism. Thirdly, as Gregory 
Nazianzen saj's (Oral, xxxix), by going to 
John to be baptized by him, He sanctified bap- 
tism. 

Reply Ob']. 1. .'\s stated above (A. 1), Christ 
wished to be baptized in order by His example 
to lead us to baptism. And so, in order that 
He might lead us thereto more efficaciously, 
He wished to be baptized with a baptism 
which He clearly needed not, that men who 
needed it might approach unto it. Wherefore 
Ambrose says on Luke iii. 21 ; Let none decline 
the laver of grace, since Christ did not refuse 
the laver of penance. 

Reply Ob']. 2. The Jewish baptism pre- 
scribed by the law was merely figurative, 
whereas John’s baptism, in a measure, was 
real, inasmuch as it induced men to refrain 
from sin ; but Christ’s baptism is efiicacious 
unto the remission of sin and the conferring 
of grace. Now Christ needed neither the re- 
mission of sin, which was not in Him, nor the 
bestowal of grace, with which He was filled. 
Moreover, since He is the Truth, it was not 
fitting that He should receive that which was 
no more than a figure. Consequently it was 
more fitting that He should receive the inter- 
mediate baptism than one of the extremes. 

Reply Obj. 3. Baptism is a spiritual remedy. 


Now, the more perfect a thing is, the less rem- 
edy does it need. Consequently, from the very 
fact that Christ is most perfect, it follows that 
it was fitting that He should not receive the 
most perfect baptism: just as one who is 
healthy does not need a strong medicine. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether Christ Was Baptised at a Fitting Time? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that Christ was 
baptized at an unfitting time. For Christ was 
baptized in order that He might lead others to 
baptism by His example. But it is commend- 
able that the faithful of Christ should be bap- 
tized, not merely before their thirtieth year, 
but even in infancy. Therefore it seems that 
Christ should not have been baptized at the 
age of thirty. 

Obj. 2. Further, we do not read that Christ 
taught or worked miracles before being bap- 
tized. But it would have been more profitable 
to the world if He had taught for a longer 
time, beginning at the age of twenty, or even 
before. Therefore it seems that Christ, who 
came for man’s profit, should have been bap- 
tized before His thirtieth year. 

Obj. 3. Further, the sign of wisdom infused 
by God should have been especially manifest 
in Christ. But in the case of Daniel this was 
manifested at the time of his boyhood; accord- 
ing to Dan. xiii. 45 : The Lord raised up the 
holy spirit of a young boy, whose name was 
Daniel. IMuch more, therefore, should Christ 
have been baptized or have taught in His 
boyhood. 

Obj. 4. Further, John’s baptism was or- 
dered to that of Christ as to its end. But the 
end is first in intention and last in execution. 
Therefore He should have been baptized by 
John either before all the others, or after them. 

Ow the contrary. It is written (Luke 
iii. 21) : It came to pass, when all the people 
ivcrc baptized, that Jesus also being baptized, 
and praying ; and further on (23) : And Jesus 
Himself 7i'as beginning about the age of thirty 
years. 

I answer that, Christ was fittingly baptized 
in His thirtieth year. First, because Christ 
was baptized as though for the reason that He 
was about forthwith to begin to teach and 
preach; for which purpose perfect age is re- 
quired, such as is the age of thirty. Thus we 
read (Gen. xli. 46) that Joseph was thirty 
years old when he undertook the government 
of Egypt. In like manner we read (2 Kings 
V. 4) that David teas thirty years old when he 
began to reign, .^gain, Ezechiel began to 
prophesy in his thirtieth year, as we read 
Ezech. i. 1. 
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Secondly, because, as Chrysostom says 
(Horn. X, Mattli.), the latv leas about to 
pass oiaay after C/n-i'it’s baptism: u'hcrrjore 
Christ came to be baptized at this aye svhich 
admit': oi all sins: in order that bv His ob- 
serving the /a:u, no one might say that because 
lie Himself eouh! not f/dfil it, lie did a-may 
with it. 

Thirdly, because by Christ's bcinE; baptized 
at the perfect age. \Ye are gi\'en to undorslaiul 
that baptism brings forth perfect men, accord- 
ing to Ephes. iv. to ; Until ivc all meet into the 
unity of faith, atid of the kinnvlcdge of the 
Son of God, unto a perfect man, unto the meas- 
ure of the age of the fuhicss of Christ. Hence 
the very property of the number seems to 
point to this. For thirty is product of three 
and ten ; and by the number three is implied 
faith in the Trinity, while ten signifies the 
fulfilment of the commandments of the Law: 
in which two things the perfection of Chris- 
tian life consists. 

Reply Obj. 1. As Gregory Nazianzen says 
(Orat. xl). Christ was baptized, not as though 
He needed to be. cleansed, or as though some 
peril threatened Him if He delayed to be bap- 
tized. But no small danger besets any other 
man who departs from this life 'without being 
clothed with the garment of incorruptibility — 
namely, grace. And though it be a good thing 
to remain clean after baptism, yet is it still 
better, as he says, to be slightly sullied noio 
and then than to be altogether deprived of 
grace. 

Reply Ob). 2. The profit which accrues to 
men from Christ is chiefly through faith and 
humility : to both of which He conduced by 
beginning to teach not in His boyhood or 
youth, but at the perfect age. To faith, be- 
cause in this manner Flis human nature is 
shown to be real, by its making bodily prog- 
ress with the advance of time : and le-^t this 
progress should be deemed imaginary, He did 
not wish to show Flis wisdom and power be- 
fore His body had reached the perfect age; 
to humility, lest anyone should presume to 
govern or teach others before attaining to 
perfect age. 

Reply Ob). 3. Christ was set before men as 
an example to all. Wherefore it behooved that 
to be shown forth in Flim, which is becoming 
to all according to the common law — namely, 
that He should teach after reaching the per- 
fect age. But, as Gregory Xazianzen says 
(Orat. xxxix), that which seldom occurs is not 
the la'iv of the Church; as “neither docs one 
s'wallo'w make the spring.” For by special dis- 
pensation, in accordance with the ruling of 
Divine wisdom, it has been granted to some, 
contrary to the common law, to exercise the 
* From tlic suppoiilitrous Opus Inipcrlcctum, 
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functions of governing or teaching; such as 
Solomon, Daniel, and Jeremias. 

Reply Ob). 4. It was not fitting that Christ 
should l)e baptized by John either Itefore or 
after all others. Because, as Chrysostom says 
(Horn, iv, in Malth.),* for this was Christ 
baptized, that He might confirm the preaching 
a>id the baptism of .Inhn, and that John might 
bear witness to Jlim. Now, men would not 
have hafl faith in John’s testimony except after 
many had been baptized by him. Conse- 
ciuently it was not fitting that John should 
iiapti/e Him before baptizing anyone else. In 
like manner, neither was it fitting that he 
should baptize Him last. For as he (Chrysos- 
tom) says in the same passage; zH the light 
of the sun docs not wait for the setting of the 
morning star, but comes forth while the latter 
is still above the horizon, and by its brilliance 
dims its shining: so Christ did not wait till 
John had run his course, but appeared while 
he 'was yet teaching and baptizing. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether Christ Should Have Been Baptized 
in the Jordan? 

If'e proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It wmuld seem that Christ 
should not have been baptized in the Jordan. 
For the reality should correspond to the figure. 
But baptism was prefigured in the crossing 
of the Red Sea, where the Egyptians were 
drowned, just as our sins are blotted out in 
baptism. Therefore it seems that Christ should 
rather have been baptized in the sea than in 
the river Jordan. 

Obj. 2. Further, Jordan is interpreted a 
going down. But by baptism a man goes up 
rather than down : wherefore it is written 
FMatth. iii, 16) that Jesus being baptized, 
jortlrwitli came up (Douay, — out) from the 
'water. Therefore it seems unfitting that Christ 
should be baptized in the Jordan. 

Ob). 3. Further, while the children of Is- 
rael were crossing, the waters of the Jordan 
'were turned back, as it is related Jos. iv, and 
as it is written Ps. cxiii. 3, 5. But those who 
are baptized go forward, not back. Therefore 
it was not fitting that Christ should be bap- 
tized in the Jordan. 

On the cofifrary, It is written (Mark 
i. 9) that Jesus 'was baptized by John in the 
Jordan. 

I answer that, It was through the river Jor- 
dan that the children of Israel entered into 
the land of promise. Now, this is the preroga- 
tive of Christ’s baptism over all other bap- 
tisms; that it is the entrance to the kingdom 
of God, which is signified by the land of prom- 
ise: wherefore it is said (Jo. iii. S) : Unless it 
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man be born again of water and the Holy 
Ghost, he cannot enter into the kingdom of 
God. To this also is to be referred the dividing 
of the water of the Jordan by Elias, who was 
to be snatched up into heaven in a fiery char- 
iot, as it is related 4 Kings ii : because, to wit, 
the approach to heaven is laid open by the fire 
of the Holy Ghost, to those who pass through 
the waters of baptism. Therefore it was fitting 
that Christ should be baotized in the Jordan. 

Reply Ob). 1. The crossing of the Red Sea 
foreshadowed baptism in this — that baptism 
washes away sin : whereas the crossing of the 
Jordan foreshadows it in this — that it opens 
the gate to the heavenly kingdom: and this is 
the principal effect of baptism, and accom- 
plished through Christ alone. And therefore 
it was fitting that Christ should be baptized 
in the Jordan rather than in the sea. 

Reply Ob). 2. In baptism we go up by ad- 
vancing in grace : for which we need to go 
down by humility, according to Jas. iv. 6: He 
giveth grace to the humble. And to this going 
down must the name of the Jordan be referred. 

Reply Ob). 3. As Augustine says in a ser- 
mon for the Epiphany (x) : As of yore the 
waters of the Jordan were held back, so now, 
when Christ was baptized, the torrent of sin 
was held back. Or else this may signify that 
against the downward flow of the waters the 
river of blessings flowed upwards. 

FIFTH ARTICLE 

Whether the Heovens Should Have Been Opened 
unto Christ at His Baptism? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the heavens 
should not have been opened unto Christ at 
His baptism. For the heavens should be 
opened unto one who needs to enter heaven, 
by reason of his being out of heaven. But 
Christ was always in heaven, according to Jo. 
iii. 13: The Son of Man who is in heaven. 
Therefore it seems that the heavens should 
not have been opened unto Him. 

Obj. 2. Further, the opening of the heavens 
is understood either in a corporal or in a spir- 
itual sense. But it cannot be understood in a 
corporal sense: because the heavenly bodies 
are impassible and indissoluble, according to 
Job xxxvii. 18: Thou perhaps hast made the 
heavens with Him, which are most strong, as 
if they were of molten brass. In like manner 
neither can it be understood in a spiritual 
sense, because the heavens were not previously 
closed to the eyes of the Son of God. There- 
fore it seems unbecoming to say that when 
Christ was baptized the heavens were opened. 

* From the supposititious Ot’is Tiiit’crfi'ctiim. 


Obj. 3. Further, heaven was opened to the 
faithful through Christ’s Passion, according 
to Heb. X. 19: We have (Vulg., — Having) a 
confidence in the entering into the holies by 
the blood of Christ. Wherefore not even those 
who were liaptized with Christ’s baptism, and 
died before His Passion, could enter heaven. 
Therefore the heavens should have been 
opened when Christ was suffering rather thait 
when He was baptized. 

On the contrary. It is written (Luke 
iii. 21) ; Jesus being baptized and praying, 
Jieaven was opened. 

I answer that. As stated above (A. 1 ; Q. 38, 
A. 1), Christ wished to be baptized in order to 
consecrate the baptism wherewith we were to 
be baptized. And therefore it behooved those 
things to be shown forth which belong to the 
efficacy of our baptism: concerning which effi- 
cacy three points are to be considered. First, 
the principal power from which it is derived ; 
and this, indeed, is a heavenly power. For 
which reason, when Christ was baptized, 
heaven was opened, to show that in future the 
heavenly power would sanctify baptism. 

Secondly, the faith of the Church and of the 
person baptized conduces to the efficacy of 
baptism; wherefore those who are baptized 
make a profession of faith, and baptism is 
called the sacrament of faith. Now by faith 
we gaze on heavenly things, which surpass the 
senses and human reason. And in order to 
signify this, the heavens were opened when 
Christ was baptized. 

Thirdly, because the entrance to the heav- 
enly kingdom was opened to us by the baptism 
of Christ in a special manner, which entrance 
had been closed to the first man through sin. 
Hence, when Christ was baptized, the heavens 
were opened, to show that the way to heaven 
is open to the baptized. 

Now after baptism man needs to pray con- 
tinually, in order to enter heaven : for though 
sins are remitted through baptism, there still 
remain the fomes of sin assailing us from 
within, and the world and the devils assailing 
us from without. And therefore it is said 
pointedly (Luke iii. 21) that Jesus being bap- 
tized and praying, heaven was opened: be- 
cause. to wit, the faithful after baptism stand 
in need of prayer. — Or else, that we may be 
led to understand that the very fact that 
through baptism heaven is opened to believers 
is in virtue of the prayer of Christ. Hence it 
is said pointedly (Matth. iii. 16) that heaven 
was opened to Him — that is, to all for His 
sake. Thus, for example, the Emperor might 
say to one asking a favor for another: Behold, 
I grant this favor, not to him, but to thee — 
that is. to him for thy sake, as Chrysostom 
says (lloni. iv, in Matth.).^ 
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Reply Ob). 1. According; to Chrysostom 
(ibid.), as Christ was baptized for man’s sake, 
though He needed no baptism for His own 
sake, so the heavens were opened unto Him as 
man, whereas in respect of His Divine Nature 
He was ever in heaven. 

Reply Obj. 2. As Jerome says on iMatth. 
iii. 16, 17, the heavens were opened to Christ 
when He was baptized, not by an unfolding of 
the elements, hut by a spiritual vision: thus 
does Ezechiel relate the opening of the heavens 
at the beginning of his book. And Chrysostom 
proves this (loc. cif.) by saying that if the 
creature — nameli^, heaven — had been sundered, 
he would not have said, “iccrc opened to Him,” 
since n'hat is opened in a corporeal sense is 
open to all. Hence it is said expressly (iMark 
i. 10) that Jesus jorth'U'ith coming up out of 
the loafer, saw the heavens opened ; as though 
the opening of the heavens were to be con- 
sidered as seen by Christ. Some, indeed, refer 
this to the corporeal vision, and say that such 
a brilliant light shone round about Christ when 
He was baptized, that the heavens seemed to 
be opened. It can also be referred to the 
imaginary vision, in which manner Ezechiel 
saw the heavens opened ; since sucli a vision 
w'as formed in Christ’s imagination by the 
Divine power and by His rational will, so as 
to signify that the entrance to heaven is 
opened to men through baptism Lastly, it can 
be referred to intellectual vision : forasmuch 
as Christ, when He had sanctified baptism, 
saw that heaven was opened to men: never- 
theless He had seen before that this would be 
accomplished. 

Reply Obj. 3. Christ's Passion is the com- 
mon cause of the opening of heaven to men. 
But it behooves this cause to be applied to 
each one, in order that he enter heaven. And 
this is effected by baptism, according to Rom. 
vi. 3: All we who are baptized in Christ Jesus 
are baptized in His death. Wherefore mention 
is made of the opening of the heavens at His 
baptism rather than at His Passion. 

Or, as Chrysostom says (loc. cit.) : When 
Christ was baptized, the heavens were merely 
opened: but after He had vanquished the ty- 
rant by the cross; since gates loere no longer 
needed for a heaven which thenceforth would 
be never closed, the angels said, not “Open 
the gates," but “Take them away.” Thus 
Chrysostom gives us to understand that the 
obstacles w'hich had hitherto hindered the souls 
of the departed from enleiing into heaven 
were entirely removed by the Passion: but at 
Christ’s baptism they were opened, as though 
the way had been shown by which men were 
to enter into heaven. 

From the supposititious Ol’us Imperfcctum. 


SIXTH ARTICLE 

Wherher It Is Fitting to Say That When Christ Was 
Baptized the Holy Ghost Came Down on 
Him in the Form of a Dove? 

We proceed thus to the Sixth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that it is not 
fitting to say that when Christ was baptized 
the Holy Ghost came down on Him in the 
form of a dove. For the Holy Ghost dwells in 
man b}' grace. But the fulness of grace was 
in the Man-Christ from the beginning of His 
conception, because He was the Only-begotten 
oj the Father, as is clear from what has been 
said above (Q. 7, A. 12 ; Q. 34, A. 1). There- 
fore the Holy Ghost should not have been sent 
to Him at His baptism. 

Obj. 2. Further, Christ is said to have de- 
scended into the world in the mystery of the 
Incarnation, when He emptied Himself, taking 
the form of a servant (Phil. ii. 7). But the 
Holy Ghost did not become incarnate. There- 
fore it is unbecoming to say that the Holy 
Ghost descended upon Him. 

Obj. 3. Further, that which is accomplished 
in our baptism should have been shown in 
Christ’s baptism, as in an exemplar. But in 
our baptism no visible mission of the Holy 
Ghost takes place. Therefore neither should 
a visible mission of the Holy Ghost have taken 
place in Christ’s baptism. 

Obj. 4. Further, the Holy Ghost is poured 
forth on others through Christ, according to 
Jo. i. 16: Of His fulness we all have received. 
But the Holy Ghost came clown on the apostles 
in the form, not of a dove, but of fire. There- 
fore neither should He have come down on 
Christ in the form of a dove, but in the form 
of fire. 

On the contrary. It is written (Luke 
iii. 22) : The Holy Ghost descended in a bodily 
shape as a dove upon Him. 

I answer that. What took place with respect 
to Christ in His baptism, as Chrysostom says 
(Horn, iv, in Matth.),* is connected with the 
mystery accomplished in all who were to be 
baptized afterwards. Now, all those who are 
baptized with the baptism of Christ receive 
the Holy Ghost, unless they approach un- 
worthily; according to Matth. iii. 11 : He shall 
baptize you in the Holy Ghost. Therefore it 
was fitting that when our Lord was baptized 
the Holy Ghost should descend upon Him. 

Reply Obj. 1. As Augustine says (Dc Trin. 
xv) : It is most ab.mrd to say that Christ re- 
ceived the Holy Ghost, when He was already 
thirty years old : for when He came to be bap- 
tized, since He was without sin, therefore was 
He not without the Holy Ghost. For if it is 
written of John that “he shall he filled with 
the Holy Ghost from his mother’s womb.” 
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what must we say of the Man-Christ, whose 
conception in the flesh was not carnal, bn 
spiritual? Therefore now, i.e. at His baptism, 
He deigned to foreshadow His body, i.e. the 
Church, in which those who are baptized re- 
ceive the Holy Ghost in a special manner. 

Reply Ob'). 2. As Augustine says (De Trin. 
ii), the Holy Ghost is said to have descended 
on Christ in a bodily shape, as a dove, not be- 
cause the very substance of the Holy Ghost 
was seen, for He is invisible: nor as though 
that visible creature were assumed into the 
unity of the Divine Person ; since it is not 
said that the Holy Ghost was the dove, as it 
is said that the Son of God is man by reason 
of the union. Nor, again, was the Holy Ghost 
seen under the form of a dove, after the man- 
ner in which John saw the slain Lamb in the 
Apocalypse (v. 6) ; For the latter vision took 
place in the spirit through spiritual images of 
bodies ; whereas no one ever doubted that this 
dove was seen by the eyes of the body. Nor, 
again, did the Holy Ghost appear under the 
form of a dove in the sense in which it is said 
(1 Cor. X. 4): “Now, the rock was Christ’*: 
for the latter had already a created existence, 
and through the manner of its action was 
called by the name of Christ, whom it signi- 
fied : whereas this dove came suddenly into 
existence, to fulfil the purpose of its significa- 
tion, and afterwards ceased to exist, like the 
flame which appeared in the bush to Moses. 

Hence the Holy Ghost is said to have de- 
scended upon Christ, not by reason of His 
being united to the dove: but either because 
the dove itself signified the Holy Ghost, inas- 
much as it descended when it came upon Him ; 
or, again, by reason of the spiritual grace, 
which is poured out by God, so as to descend, 
as it were, on the creature, according to James 
i. 17: Every best gift and every perfect gift 
is from above, coming down from the Father 
of lights. 

Reply Obj. 3. As Chrysostom says (Horn. 
xii, in Matth.) : At the beginning of all spirit- 
ual transactions sensible visions appear, for 
the sake of them who cannot conceive at all 
an incorporeal nature; ... so that, though 
afterwards no such thing occur, they may 
shape their faith according to that which has 
occurred once for all. And therefore the Holy 
Ghost descended visibly, under a bodily shape, 
on Christ at His baptism, in order that we may 
believe Him to descend invisibly on all those 
who are baptized. 

Reply Obj. 4. The Holy Ghost appeared 
over Christ at His baptism, under the form of 
a dove, for four reasons. First, on account of 
the disposition required in the one baptized 
—namely, that he approach in good faith: 
since, as it is written (Wisd. i. 5): The holy 
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spirit of discipline will flee from the deceitfid. 
For the dove is an animal of a simple charac- 
ter, void of cunning and deceit: whence it is 
said (Matth. x. 16): Be ye simple as doves. 

Secondly, in order to designate the seven 
gifts of the Holy Ghost, which are signified 
by the properties of the dove. For the dove 
dwells beside the running stream, in order 
that, on perceiving the hawk, it may plunge in 
and escape. This refers to the gift of wisdom, 
whereby the saints dwell beside the running 
waters of Holy Scripture, in order to escape 
the assaults of the devil. Again, the dove pre- 
fers the more choice seeds. This refers to the 
gift of knowledge, whereby the saints make 
choice of sound doctrines, with which they 
nourish themselves. Further, the dove feeds 
the brood of other birds. This refers to the 
gift of counsel, with which the saints, by teach- 
ing and example, feed men who have been the 
brood, i.e. imitators, of the devil. Again, the 
dove tears not with its beak. This refers to 
the gift of understanding, wherewith the saints 
do not rend sound doctrines, as heretics do. 
Again, the dove has no gall. This refers to 
the gift of piety, by reason of which the saints 
are free from unreasonable anger. Again, the 
dove builds its nest in the cleft of a rock. This 
refers to the gift of fortitude, wherewith the 
saints build their nest, i.e. take refuge and 
hope, in the death wounds of Christ, who is 
the Rock of strength. Lastly, the dove has a 
plaintive song. This refers to the gift of fear, 
wherewith the saints delight in bewailing sins. 

Thirdly, the Holy Ghost appeared under the 
form of a dove on account of the proper effect 
of baptism, which is the remission of sins and 
reconciliation with God : for the dove is a 
gentle creature. Wherefore, as Chrysostom 
says, (Horn, xii, in Matth.), at the Deluge this 
creature appeared bearing an olive branch, and 
publishing the tidings of the universal peace of 
the whole world: and noiv again the dove ap- 
pears at the baptism, pointing to o:ir Deliv- 
erer. 

Fourthly, the Holy Ghost appeared over our 
Lord at His baptism in the form of a dove, in 
order to designate the common effect of bap- 
tism — namely, the building up of the unity of 
the Church. Hence it is written (Eph. v. 
25-27) : Christ delivered Himself up .. . that 
He might present ... to Himself a glorious 
Church, not having spot or wrinkle, or any 
such thing . . . cleansing it by the laver of 
water in the word of life. Therefore it was 
fitting that the Holy Ghost should appear at 
the baptism under the form of a dove, which 
is a creature both loving and gregarious. 
Wherefore also it is said of the Church (Cant, 
vi. 8) : One is my dove. 

But on the apostles the Holy Ghost de- 
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scended under the form of fire, for two rea- 
sons. First, to show with what fervor their 
hearts were to be mo\'ed. so as to preach Christ 
everywhere, though surrounded by opposition. 
And therefore He appeared as a fiery tongue 
Hence Augustine says (Super Joan. Tract, vi) : 
Our Lord manifests the Holy Ghost visibly in 
two way’; — namely, by the dove canting upon 
the Lord when He was baptized; by fire, com- 
ing upon the disciples lohcn they were met 
together. ... In the former case sitnplicity is 
shown, in the latter fervor. . . . We learn, 
then, from the dove, that those ivho are sanc- 
tified by the Spirit should be without guile: 
and from the fire, that their simplicity should 
not be left to wax cold. Nor let it disturb 
anyone that the tongues were cloven . . . in 
the dove recognize unity. 

Secondly, because, as Chrysostom says 
(Gregory, Horn, xxx, in Ev.) : Since sins had 
to be forgiven, which is effected in baptism, 
meekness was required; this is shown by the 
dove : but when we have obtained grace we 
must look forward to be fudged; and this is 
signified by the fire. 

SEVENTH ARTICLE 

Whether the Dove in Which the Holy Ghost 
Appeared Was Real? 

We proceed thus to the Seventh Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the dove 
in which the Holy Ghost appeared was not 
real. For that seems to be a mere apparition 
which appears in its semblance. But it is stated 
(Luke iii. 22) that the Holy Ghost descended 
in a bodily shape as a dove upon Him. There- 
fore it was not a real dove, but a semblance of 
a dove. 

Obj. 2. Further, just as Nature does noth- 
ing useless, so neither does God (De Ccelo i). 
Now since this dove came merely in order to 
signify something and pass away, as Augustine 
says (De Trin. ii), a real dove would have 
been useless ; because the semblance of a dove 
was sufficient for that purpose. Therefore it 
was not a real dove. 

Obj. 3. Further, the properties of a thing 
lead us to a knowledge of that thing. If, there- 
fore, this were a real dove, its properties would 
have signified the nature of the real animal, 
and not the effect of the Holy Ghost. There- 
fore it seems that it was not a real dove. 

On the contrary, Augustine says (De 
Agone Christ, xxii) : Nor do we say this as 
though we asserted that our Lord Jesus Christ 
alone had a real body, and that the Holy Ghost 
appeared to men’s eyes in a fallacious manner: 
but we say that both those bodies were real. 

I answer that. As stated above (Q. 5, A. 1), 
it was unbecoming that the Son of God, who is 
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the Truth of the Father, should make use of 
anything unreal; wherefore He took, not an 
imaginary, but a real body. And since the 
Holy Ghost is called the Spirit of Truth, as 
appears from Jo. xvi. 13, therefore He too 
made a real dove in which to appear, though 
He did not assume it into unity of person. 
Wherefore, after the words quoted above, Au- 
gustine adds: Just as it behooved the Son of 
God not to deceive men, so ii behooved the 
Holy Ghost not to deceive. But it was easy 
for Almighty God, who created all creatures 
out of nothing, to frame the body of a real 
dove without the help of other doves, just as 
it was easy for Him to form a true body in 
Mary’s womb without the seed of a man : since 
the corporeal creature obeys its Lord’s com- 
mand and will, both in the mother’s womb in 
forming a man, and in the world itself in form- 
ing a dove. 

Reply Obj. 1. The Holy Ghost is said to 
have descended in the shape or semblance of 
a dove, not in the sense that the dove was not 
real, but in order to show that He did not 
appear in the form of His substance. 

Reply Obj. 2. It was not superfluous to 
form a real dove, in which the Holy Ghost 
might appear, because by the very reality of 
the dove the reality of the Holy Ghost and 
of His effects is signified. 

Reply Obj. 3. The properties of the dove 
lead us to understand the dove’s nature and 
the effects of the Holy Ghost in the same way. 
Because from the very fact that the dove has 
such properties, it results that it signifies the 
Holy Ghost. 

EIGHTH ARTICLE 

Whether It Was Becoming, When Christ Was 
Baptized Thot the Father's Voice Should 
Be Heard, Bearing Witness to the Son? 

We proceed thus to the Eighth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that it was 
unbecoming when Christ was baptized for the 
Father's voice to be heard bearing witness to 
the Son. For the Son and the Holy Ghost, 
according as they have appeared visibly, are 
said to have been visibly sent. But it does not 
become the Father to be sent, as Augustine 
makes it clear (De Trin. ii). Neither, there- 
fore, (does it become Him) to appear. 

Obj. 2. Further, the voice gives expression 
to the word conceived in the heart. But the 
Father is not the Word. Therefore He is un- 
fittingly manifested by a voice. 

Obj. 3. Further, the Man-Christ did not 
begin to be Son of God at His baptism, as 
some heretics have stated: but He was the 
Son of God from the beginning of His concep- 
tion. Therefore the Father’s voice should have 
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proclaimed Christ’s Godhead at His nativity 
rather than at His baptism. 

On /he contrary, It is written (Matth. 
iii. 17): Behold a voice from heaven, saying: 
This is My beloved Son in whom I ant well 
pleased. 

I answer that. As staled above (A. 5), that 
which is accomplished in our baptism should 
be manifested in Christ’s baptism, which was 
the exemplar of ours. Now the baptism which 
the faithful receive is hallowed by the invoca- 
tion and the power of the Trinity ; according 
to Matth. xxviii. 19: Go ye and teach all na- 
tions, baptising them in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 
Wherefore, as Jerome says on IMatth. iii. 16, 
17 : The mystery of the Trinity is shown forth 
in Christ’s baptism. Our Lord Himself is bap- 
tized in His human nature; the Holy Ghost 
descended in the shape of a dove: the Father’s 
voice is heard bearing witness to the Son. 
Therefore it was becoming that in that bap- 
tism the Father should be manifested by a 
voice. 

Reply Obj. 1. The visible mission adds 
something to the apparition, to wit, the author- 
ity of the sender. Therefore the Son and the 
Holy Ghost who are from another, are said 
not only to appear, but also to be sent visibly. 
But the Father, who is not from another, can 
appear indeed, but cannot be sent visibly. 

Reply Obj. 2. The Father is manifested by 
the voice, only as producing the voice or .speak- 
ing by it. And since it is proper to the Father 
to produce the Word — that is, to utter or to 
speak— therefore was it most becoming that 
the Father should be manifested by a voice, 
because the r’oice designates the vord. Where- 
fore the very voice to which the Father gave 
utterance bore witness to the Sonship of the 
Word. And just as the form of the dove, in 
which the Holy Ghost was made manifest, is 
not the Nature of the Holy Ghost, nor is the 
form of man in which the Son Himself was 
manifested, the very Nature of the Son of 
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God, so neither does the voice belong to the 
Nature of the Word or of the Father who 
spoke. Hence (Jo. v. 37) our Lord says: 
Neither have you heard His, i.e. the Father’s, 
voice, at any time, nor seen His shape. By 
which word*;, as Chiysostom says (Horn, xl, in 
Joan.), He gradually leads them to the knowl- 
edge of the philosophical truth, and shows 
them that Cod has neither voice nor shape, but 
is above all such forms and utterances. And 
just as the whole Trinity made both the dove 
and the human nature assumed by Christ, so 
also they formed the voice: yet the Father 
alone as speaking is manifested by the voice, 
just as the Son alone assumed human nature, 
and the Holy Ghost alone is manifested in the 
dove, as Augustine* makes evident. 

Reply Obj. 3. It was becoming that Christ’s 
Godhead should not be proclaimed to all in 
His nativity, but rather that It should be 
hidden while He was subject to the defects 
of infancy. But when He attained to the per- 
fect age, w'hen the time came for Him to teach, 
to work miracles, and to draw men to Himself, 
then did it behoove His Godhead to be at- 
tested from on high by the Father’s testimony, 
so that His teaching might become the more 
credible. Hence He says (Jo. v. 37) : The 
Father Himself who sent Me, hath given testi- 
mony of Me. And specially at the time of 
baptism, by which men are born again into 
adopted sons of God ; since God’s sons by 
adoption are made to be like unto His natural 
Son, according to Rom. viii. 29: Whom He 
foreknew, He also predestinated to be made 
conformable to the image of His Son. Hence 
Hilary says (Super Matth. ii) that when Jesus 
was baptized, the Holy Ghost descended on 
Him, and the Father’s voice tvas heard sa 3 dng: 
“This is Aly beloved Son,” that wc might 
know, from what was accomplished in Christ, 
that after being washed in the waters of bap- 
tism the Holy Ghost comes down upon us from 
on high, and that the Fathers voice declares 
us to have become the adopted sons of God. 


CHRIST'S MANNER OF LIFE 


QUESTION 40 
Of Christ's Manner of Life 

(In Four Articles) 


Having considered those things which relate 
to Christ’s entrance into the world, or to His 
beginning, it remains for us to consider those 
that relate to the process of His life. And we 
must consider (1) His manner of life; (2) His 
temptation; (3) His doctrine: (4) His mir- 
acles. 

Concerning the first there are four points 

*Fiilgentius, Dc Fide ad Petrioa. 


of inquiry: (1) Whether Christ should have 
led a solitary life, or have associated with 
men? (2) Whether He should have led an 
austere life as regards food, drink, and cloth- 
ing? or should He have conformed Himself to 
others in thci-e respects? (3) Whether He 
should have adopted a lowly state of life, or 
one of wealth and honor? (4) Whether He 
should have lived in conformity with the Law? 
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FIRST ARTICLE 

WheEher Christ- Sh ould Hove Associated with Men. 
or Led a Solitary Life? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that Christ 
should not have associateri with men. but 
should have led a solitary life. For it behooved 
Christ to show by His manner of life not only 
that He was man. Ijut also that He w'a.s God. 
But it i.-; not becoming that God should asso- 
ciate w'ith men, for it is written fOan. ii. 11) : 
Except the gods, il’Iiosc conversation is not 
with men ; and the Philosopher says (Polit. i) 
that he who lives alone is cither a beast — that 
is, if he do this from bein" wild — or a god, if 
his motive be the contemplation of truth. 
Therefore it seem- that it was not becoming 
for Christ to associate with men. 

Obj. 2. Further, while He lived in mortal 
flesh, it behooved Christ to lead a most perfect 
life. But the most perfect is the contemplative 
life, as we have stated in the Second Part 
(II-II, Q. 182, .AA. 1. 2). Xow. solitude is 
most suitable to the contemplative life; ac- 
cording to Osee ii. 14 ; / will lead her into the 
wilderness, and ! will speak to her heart. 
Therefore it seems that Christ should have led 
a solitary life. 

Obj. 3. Further. Christ’s manner of life 
should have been uniform : because it should 
always have given evidence of that which is 
best. But at times Christ avoided the crowd 
and sought lonely places : hence Remigius,'*' 
commenting on Alatthew, says: \Vc read that 
our Lord had three places of refuge: the ship, 
the mountain, the desert; to one or other of 
which He betook Himself whenever he was 
harassed by the crowd. Therefore He ought 
always to have led a solitary life. 

On the contrary. It is written (Baruch 
iii. 38) : Afterwards He was seen upon earth 
and conversed with men. 

I answer that, Christ’s manner of life had 
to be in keeping wdth the end of Flis Incarna- 
tion, by reason of which He came into the 
world. Now He came into the world, first, 
that He might puijlish the truth ; thus He says 
Himself (Jo. xviii. 37); For this was / born, 
and for this came I into the world, that I 
should give testimony to the truth. Hence it 
was fitting not that Fie should hide Himself 
by leading a solitary life, but that He should 
appear openly and preach in public. Where- 
fore (Luke iv. 42, 43) He says to those who 
wished to stay Him: To other cities also / 
must preach the kingdom of God: for there- 
fore am / sent. 

Secondly, He came in order to free men 
from sin; according to 1 Tim. i. 15: Christ 

* Cf. Catena Aurea, Matth. v. 1. 


Jesus came into this world to save sinners. 
And hence, as Chrysostom says, although 
Christ might, while staying in the sajne place, 
have drawn all men to Himself, to hear His 
preaching, yet He did not do so; thus giving 
ns the example to go about and seek those who 
perish, like the shepherd in his search of the 
lost sheep, and the physician in his attendance 
on the sick. 

Thirdly. He came that by Him we might 
have access to God, as it is written (Rom. 
V. 2). .And thus it was fitting that He should 
give men confidence in approaching Him by 
associating familiarly with them. Wherefore 
it is written (Alatth. ix. 10) ; It came to pass 
as He was sitting . . . in the house, behold, 
many publicans and sinners came, and sat 
down with Jesus and His disciples. On which 
Jerome comments as follows: They had seen 
the publican ivho had been converted from a 
sinful to a better life: and consequently they 
did not despair of their own salvation. 

Reply Obj. 1. Christ wished to make His 
Godhead known through His human nature. 
And therefore, since it is proper to man to do 
so, He as-jociated with men, at the same time 
manifesting His Godhead to all, by preaching 
and working miracles, and by leading among 
men a blameless and righteous life. 

Rcplv Obj. 2. .As stated in the Second Part 
(Q. 182, A. 1 ; Q. 188, A. 6), the contemplative 
life is, absolutely speaking, more perfect than 
the active life, because the latter is taken up 
with bodily actions : yet that form of active 
life in which a man, by preaching and teach- 
ing, delivers to others the fruits of his con- 
templation, is more perfect than the life that 
stops at contemplation, because such a life is 
built on an abundance of contemplation, and 
consequently such was the life chosen by 
Christ. 

Reply Obj. 3. Christ’s action is our instruc- 
tion. And therefore, in order to teach preach- 
ers that they ought not to be for ever before 
the public, our Lord withdrew Himself some- 
times from the crowd. We are told of three 
reasons for His doing this. First, for the rest 
of the body; hence (Mark vi. 31) it is stated 
that our Lord said to His disciples: Come 
apart into a desert place, and rest a little. For 
there were many coming and going : and they 
had not so much as time to eat. But some- 
times it was for the sake of prayer ; thus it is 
written (Luke vi. 12) : /t came to pass in those 
days, that He went out into a mountain to 
pray; and He passed the whole night in the 
prayer of God. On this Ambrose remarks that 
by His example Fie instructs :is in the precepts 
of virtue. And sometimes He did so in order 
to teach us to avoid the favor of men. Where- 
fore Chrysostom, commenting on Matth. v. 1, 
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Jesus, seeing the multitude, went up into a 
mountain, says; By sitting not in the city and 
in the market-place, but on a mountain and in 
a place of solitude. He taught tis to do nothing 
for show, and to withdraw from the crowd, 
especially when we have to discourse of need- 
ful things. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether It Was Becoming That Christ Should Lead 
an Austere Life in This World? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection I. It would seem that it was be- 
coming that Christ should lead an austere life 
in this world. For Christ preached the per- 
fection of life much more than John did. But 
John led an austere life in order that he might 
persuade men by his example to embrace a 
perfect life; for it is written (Matth. iii. 4) 
that the same John had his garment of camel’s 
hair and a leathern girdle about his loins: 
and his meat was locusts and wild honey; on 
which Chrysostom comments as follows ( Horn, 
x) : It was a marvelous and strange thing to 
behold such austerity in a htunatt frame: 
which thing also particularly attracted the 
Jews, Therefore it seems that an austere life 
was much more becoming to Christ. 

Obj. 2. Further, abstinence is ordained to 
continency ; for it is written (Osee iv. 10) ; 
They shall eat and shall not be filled; they 
have committed fornication, and have not 
ceased. But Christ both observed continency 
in Himself and proposed it to be observed by 
others when He said (Matth. xix. 12) ; There 
are eunuchs who have made themselves eu- 
nuchs for the kingdom of heaven: he that can 
take it let him take it. Therefore it seems 
that Christ should have observed an austere 
life both in Himself and in His disciples. 

Obj. 3. Further, it seems absurd for a man 
to begin a stricter form of life and to return 
to an easier life: for one might quote to his 
discredit that which is written, Luke xiv. 30: 
This man began to btdld, and was not able to 
finish. Now Christ began a very strict life 
after His baptism, remaining in the desert and 
fasting for forty days and forty nights. There- 
fore it seems unbecoming that, after leading 
such a strict life. He should return to the com- 
mon manner of living. 

On the contrary, It is written (Matth. 
xi. 19) : The Son of Man came eating and 
drinking. 

I answer that, As stated above (A. 1), it 
was in keeping with the end of the Incarna- 
tion that Christ should not lead a solitary life, 
but should associate with men. Now it is most 
fitting that he who associates with others 
should conform to their manner of living; ac- 
cording to the words of the Apostle (1 Cor. 


ix. 22) ; I became all things to all men. And 
therefore it was most fitting that Christ should 
conform to others in the matter of eating and 
drinking. Hence Augustine says (Contra 
Faust, xvi) that John is described as “neither 
eating nor drinking,” because he did not take 
the same food as the Jews. Therefore, unless 
our Lord had taken it, it would not be said of 
Him, in contrast, “eating and drinking.” 

Reply Obj. 1. In His manner of living our 
Lord gave an example of perfection as to all 
those things which of themselves relate to sal- 
vation. Now abstinence in eating and drinking 
does not of itself relate to salvation, according 
to Rom. xiv. 17: The kingdom of God is not 
meat and drink. And Augustine (De Qq. 
Evang. ii, gu. 11) explains ^latth. xi. 19, 
Wisdom is justified by her children, saying 
that this is because the holy apostles under- 
stood that the kingdom of God docs not con- 
sist in eating and drinking, but in suffering 
indigence with equanimity , for they are neither 
uplifted by affluence, nor distressed by want. 
Again (De Doctr. Christ, iii), he says that in 
all such things it is not making use of them, 
but the wantonness of the user, that is sinful. 
Now both these lives are lawful and praise- 
worthy — namely, that a man withdraw from 
the society of other men and observe absti- 
nence; and that he associate with other men 
and live like them. And therefore our Lord 
wished to give men an example of either kind 
of life. 

As to John, according to Chrysostom (Horn. 
xxxvii, sup. Matth.), he exhibited no more 
than his life and righteous conduct . . . but 
Christ had the testimony also of ^niracles. 
Leaving, therefore, John to be illustrious by 
his fasting. He Himself came the opposite way, 
both coming unto publicans’ tables and eating 
and drinking. 

Reply Obj. 2. Just as by abstinence other 
men acquire the power of self-restraint, so also 
Christ, in Himself and in those that are His, 
subdued the flesh by the power of His God- 
head. Wherefore, as we read IMatth. ix. 14, 
the Pharisees and the disciples of John fasted, 
but not the disciples of Christ. On which Bede 
comments, saying that John drank neither 
wine nor strong drink: because abstinence is 
meritorious where the nature is weak. But 
why should our Lord, ivhose right by nature 
it is to forgive sins, avoid those whom He could 
make holier than such as abstain? 

Reply Obj. 3. As Chrysostom says (Horn. 
xiii, sup. Matth.), that thou mightest learn 
how great a good is fasting, and how it is a 
shield against the devil, and that after bap- 
tism thou shoiildst give thyself up, not to 
luxury, but to fasting — for this cause did He 
fast, not as needing it Himself, but as teach- 
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ing ns. . . . And for this did He proceed no 
further than Moses and Elias, lest His assump- 
tion of our flesh might seem incredible. The 
mystical meaninp;, as Gregory says ( Horn. 
xvi, in Evang.), is that by Christ’s example 
the number forty is observed in His fast, be- 
cause the power of the decalogue is fulfilled 
throughout the four hooks of the Holy Gos- 
pel: since ten multi plied by four amounts to 
forty. Or, because tcc live in this mortal body 
composed of the four elements, and by its lusts 
we transgress the commandments of the Lord, 
which are expressed in the decalogue. — Or. 
accordin'^ to Augustine (QQ. Ixxxiii, qu. 81): 
To know the Creator and the creature is the 
entire teaching of ivisdom. The Creator is the 
Trinity, the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost. Now the creature is partly invisible, 
as the soul, to which the number three may be 
ascribed, for we arc commanded to love God 
in three ways, “with our whole heart, our 
whole soul, and our whole mind" ; and partly 
visible, as the body, to which the number four 
is applicable on account of its being subject 
to heat, moisture, cold, and dryness. Hence if 
we multiply ten, which may be referred to the 
entire moral code, by four, which number may 
be applied to the body, because it is the body 
that executes the law, the product is the num- 
ber forty: in which, consequently, the time 
during which we sigh and grieve is shown 
forth. And yet there was no inconsistency in 
Christ's returning to the common manner of 
living, after fasting and (retiring into the) 
desert. For it is becoming to that kind of life, 
which we hold Christ to have embraced, 
wherein a man delivers to others the fruits of 
his contemplation, that he devote himself first 
of all to contemplation, and that he afterwards 
come down to the publicity of active life by 
associating with other men. Hence Bede says 
(loc. cit.) on Mark ii. 18: Christ fasted, that 
thou might est not disobey the commandment ; 
He ate with sinners, that thou mightest dis- 
cern His sanctity and acknowledge His power. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether Christ Should Hove Led a Life of Poverty 
in This World? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that Christ 
should not have led a life of poverty in this 
world. Because Christ should have embraced 
the most eligible form of life. But the most 
eligible form of life is that which is a mean 
between riches and poverty ; for it is written 
(Prov. XXX. 8) : Give me neither beggary nor 
riches; give me only the necessaries of life. 
Therefoic Christ should have led a life, not 
‘■if poverty, but of moderation. 


Obj. 2. Further, external wealth is ordained 
to bodily use as to food and raiment. But 
Christ conformed His manner of life to those 
among whom He lived, in the matter of food 
and raiment. Therefore it seems that He 
should have observed the ordinary manner of 
life ns to riches and poverty, and have avoided 
extreme poverty. 

Obj. 8. Further, Christ specially invited 
men to imitate Hi.s example of humility, ac- 
cording to Matth. xi. 29 ; Learn of Me. because 
I am meek and humble of heart. But humil- 
ity is most commendable in the rich ; thus it 
is written (1 Tim. vi. 17) : Charge the rich of 
this world not to be high-minded. Therefore 
it seems that Christ should not have chosen a 
life of poverty. 

On the contrary, It is written (iMatth. 
viii. 20) : The Son of Man hath not where to 
lay His head: as though He were to saje as 
Jerome observes ; Why desirest thou to follow 
Me for the sake of riches and worldly gain; 
since I am so poor that I have not even the 
smallest dwelling-place, and I am sheltered by 
a roof that is not Mine? And on IMatth. xvii. 
26: That we may not scatidalizc them, go to 
the sea, Jerome says: This incident, taken 
literally, awards edification to those who hear 
it wdten they arc told that our Lord was so 
poor that He had not the wherewithal to pay 
the tax for Himself and His apostles. 

I answer that. It was fitting for Christ to 
lead a life of poverty in this world. First, be- 
cause this was in keeping with the duty of 
preaching, for which purpose He says that 
He came (Mark i. 38): Let us go into the 
neighboring towns and cities, that I may 
preach there also: for to this purpose am I 
come. Now in order that the preachers of 
God’s word may be able to give all their time 
to preaching, they must be wholly free from 
care of worldly matters: which is impossible 
for those who are possessed of wealth. Where- 
fore the Lord Himself, when sending the 
apostles to preach, said to them (Matth. x. 9) : 
Do not possess gold nor silver. And the 
apostles (.Acts vi. 2) say: It is not reasonable 
that we should leave the word of God and 
serve tables. 

Secondly, because just as He took upon 
Himself the death of the body in order to 
bestow spiritual life on us, so did He bear 
bodily poverty, in order to enrich us spiritu- 
ally, according to 2 Cor. viii. 9 : You know the 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ: that . . . He 
became poor for our CVulg., — your) sakc.s, 
that through His poverty we (Vulg.,— yo/G 
might be rich. 

Thirdly, lest if He were rich His preaching 
might be ascribed to cupidity. Wherefore Je- 
rome says on Matth. x. 9, that if the disciples 
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had been possessed of wealth, t//ey had seemed 
to preach for gain, not for the salvation of 
mankind. And the same reason applies to 
Christ. 

Fourthly, that the more lowly He seemed by 
reason of His poverty, the greater might the 
power of His Godhead be shown to be. Hence 
in a sermon of the Council of Ephesus (P. iii, 
c, ix) we read: lie chose all that was poor and 
despicable, all that was of small account and 
hidden from the majority, that we might rec- 
ognize His Godhead to have transformed the 
terrestrial sphere. For this reason did He 
choose a poor maid for Ilis Mother, a poorer 
birthplace ; for this reason did He live in want. 
Learn this from the manger. 

Reply Obj. 1. Those who wish to live vir- 
tuously need to avoid abundance of riches 
and beggary, in as far as these are occasions 
of sin ; since abundance of riches is an occa- 
sion for being proud ; and beggary is an occa- 
sion of thieving and lying, or even of perjury. 
But forasmuch as Christ was incapable of sin, 
He had not the same motive as Solomon for 
avoiding these things. — Yet neither is every 
kind of beggary an occasion of theft and per- 
jury, as Solomon seems to add (ibid.); but 
only that which is involuntary, in order to 
avoid which, a man is guilty of theft and per- 
jury. But voluntary poverty is not open to 
this danger ; and such was the poverty chosen 
by Christ. 

Reply Obj. 2. k man may feed and clothe 
himself in conformity with others, not only 
by possessing riches, but also by receiving the 
necessaries of life from those who are rich. 
This is what happened in regard to Christ: 
for it is written (Luke viii. 2, 3) that certain 
women followed Christ and ministered unto 
Him of their substance. For, as Jerome says 
on Matth. xxvii. 55, It ivas a Jewish custom, 
nor was it thought wrong for women, following 
the ancient tradition of their nation, out of 
their private means to provide their instructors 
with food and clothing. But as this might 
give scandal to the heathens, Paul says that 
he gave it up: thus it was possible for them to 
be fed out of a common fund, but not to pos- 
sess wealth, without their duty of preaching 
being hindered by anxiety. 

Reply Obj. 3. Humility is not much to be 
praised in one who is poor of necessity. But 
in one who, like Christ, is poor willingly, pov- 
erty itself is a sign of very great humility. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether Christ Conformed His Conduct 
to the Low? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1 . It would seem that Christ did 


not conform His conduct to the Law. For the 
Law forbade any work whatsoever to be done 
on the Sabbath, since God rested on the sev- 
enth day from all His work which He had 
done. But He healed a man on the Sabbath, 
and commanded him to take up his bed. There- 
fore it seems that He did not conform His 
conduct to the Law. 

Ob'). 2. Further, what Christ taught, that 
He also did, according to Acts i. 1 : Jesus began 
to do and to teach. But He taught (Matth. 
XV. 1 1 ) that not all that winch goeth into the 
mouth defileth a man : and this is contrary to 
the precept of the Law, which declared that 
a man was made unclean by eating and touch- 
ing certain animals, as stated Lev. xi. There- 
fore it seems that He did not conform His 
conduct to the Law. 

Obj. 3. Further, he who consents to any- 
thing is of the same mind as he who does it, 
according to Rom. i. 32: Not only they that 
do them, but they also that consent to them 
that do them. But Christ, by excusing His 
disciples, consented to their breaking the Law 
by plucking the ears of corn on the Sabbath ; 
as is related IMatth. xii. 1-8. Therefore it seems 
that Christ did not conform His conduct to 
the Law. 

On the contrary. It is written (Matth. 
V. 17): Do not think that I am come to de- 
stroy the Law or the Prophets. Commenting 
on these words, Chrysostom says.' He fulfilled 
the Law, . . . in one way, by transgressing none 
of the precepts of the Law ; secondly, by justi- 
fying us through faith, which the Law, in the 
letter, was unable to do. 

I answer that, Christ conformed His conduct 
in all things to the precepts of the Law. In 
token of this He wished even to be circum- 
cised ; for the circumcision is a kind of pro- 
testation of a man’s purpose of keeping the 
Law, according to Gal. v. 3 : / testify to every 
man circumcising himself, that he is a debtor 
to do the whole Law. 

And Christ, indeed, wished to conform His 
conduct to the Law. first, to show His approval 
of the Old Law. Secondly, that by obeying 
the Law He might perfect it and bring it to 
an end in His own self, so as to show that it 
was ordained to Him. Thirdly, to deprive 
the Jews of an excuse for slandering Him. 
Fourthly, in order to deliver men from sub- 
jection to the Law, according to Gal. iv. 4, 5 : 
God sent His Son . . . made under the Law, 
that He might redeem them who were under 
the Law. 

Reply Obj. 1. Our Lord excuses Himself 
from any transgression of the Law in this mat- 
ter, for three reasons. First, the precept of the 
hallowing of the Sabbath forbids not Divine 
work, but human work : for though Gq(J ceased 
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on the seventh day from the creation of new 
creatures, yet He ever works by keepinp; and 
governing His creatures. Now that Christ 
wrought miracles was a Divine work : hence 
He says (Jo. v. 17) : My Father u'orketh until 
)ww ; and I ivork. 

Secondly. He excuses Himself on the ground 
that this precept does not forbid works which 
are needful for bodily health. Wherefore He 
says (Luke xiii. IS) : Doth not every one of 
you on the Sabbath-day loose his o.v or his 
ass from the manger, and lead them to water t 
And farther on (xiv. S) : Which of yon shah 
have an ass or an o.v fall into a pit, and will 
not immediately draw him out on the Sabbath- 
day? Now it is manifest that the miraculous 
works done by Christ related to health of body 
and soul. 

Thirdly, because this precept does not for- 
bid works pertaining to the worship of God. 
\^’herefore He says (IMatth. xii. 5) : Have ye 
not read in the Law that on the Sabbath-days 
the priests in the Temple break the Sabbath, 
and are without blame? And (Jo. vii. 23) it is 
written that a man receives circumcision on the 
Sabbath-day. Now w'hen Christ commanded 


the paralytic to carry his bed on the Sabbath- 
day, this pertained to the worship of God, 
i.e. to the praise of God’s power. And thus it 
is clear that He did not break the Sabbath: 
although the Jews threw this false accusation 
in His face, saying (Jo. ix. 16) : This maji is 
not of God, who keepeth not the Sabbath. 

Reply Obj. 2. By those words Christ wished 
to show that man is made unclean as to his 
soul, by the use of any sort of foods considered 
not in their nature, but only in some significa- 
tion. And that certain foods are in the Law 
called •‘unclean” is due to some signification ; 
whence Augustine says (Contra Faust, vi) : If 
a question be raised about swine and lambs, 
both are clean by nature, since “all God’s crea- 
tures are good” ; but by a certain signification 
lambs are clean and swine unclean. 

Reply Obj. 3. The disciples also, when, 
being hungry, they plucked the ears of corn 
on the Sabbath, are to be excused from trans- 
gressing the Law, since they were pressed by 
hunger: just as David did not transgress the 
Law when, through being compelled by hun- 
ger, he ate the loaves which it was not lawful 
for him to eat. 


QUESTION 41 
Of Christ's Temptation 

(In Four Articles) 


We have now to consider Christ’s temptation, 
concerning which there are four points of in- 
quiry: (1) Whether it was becoming that 
Christ should be tempted? (2) Of the place; 
(3) of the time; (4) of the mode and order 
of the temptation. 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether It Was Becoming That Christ 
Should Be Tempted? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that it was not 
becoming for Christ to be tempted. For to 
tempt is to make an experiment, which is not 
done save in regard to something unknown. 
But the power of Christ was known even to 
the demons: for it is written (Luke iv. 41) 
that He stiff ered them not to speak, for they 
knew that He was Christ. Therefore it seems 
that it was unbecoming for Christ to be 
tempted. 

Ob). 2. Further, Christ was come in order 
to destroy the works of the devil, according 
to 1 Jo. iii. 8 ; For this purpose the Son of God 
appeared, that He might destroy the works of 
the devil. But it is not for the same to destroy 
the works of a certain one and to suffer them. 


Therefore it seems unbecoming that Christ 
should suffer Himself to be tempted by the 
devil. 

Obj. 3. Further, temptation is from a three- 
fold source — the flesh, the world, and the devil. 
But Christ was not tempted either by the flesh 
or by the world. Therefore neither should He 
have been tempted by the devil. 

On the contrary. It is written (Matth. 
iv. 1) : Jesus was led by the Spirit into the 
desert to be tempted by the devil. 

I answer that, Christ wished to be tempted ; 
first that He might strengthen us against 
temptations. Hence Gregory says in a homily 
(xvi, in Evang.) : It was not unworthy of our 
Redeemer to wish to be tempted, who came 
also to be slain; in order that by His tempta- 
tions He might conquer our temptations, just 
as by His death He overcame our death. 

Secondly, that we might be warned, so that 
none, however holy, may think himself safe or 
free from temptation. Wherefore also He 
wished to be tempted after His baptism, be- 
cause, as Hilary says (Super Matth., cap. iii.) : 
The temptations of the devil assail those prin- 
cipally who arc sanctified, for he desires, above 
all, to overcome the holy. Hence also it is 
written (Ecclus. ii. 1) : Son, when thou contest 
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to the service oj God, stand in justice and in 
jear, and prepare thy sold jor temptation. 

Thirdly, in order to give us an example: to 
teach us, to wit, how to overcome the tempta- 
tions of the devil. Hence Augustine says (De 
Trin. iv) that Christ allowed Hiniselj to be 
tempted by the devil, that He might be our 
Mediator in overcoming temptations, not only 
by helping us, but also by giving us an ex- 
ample. 

Fourthly, in order to fill us with confidence 
in His mercy. Hence it is written (Heb. iv. 
15) : We have not a high- priest, who cannot 
have compassion on our infirmities, but one 
tempted in all things like as we are, without 
sin. 

Reply Obj. 1. As Augustine says (De Civ. 
Dei ix) : Christ was known to the demons only 
so jar as He willed ; not as the Author oj eter- 
nal lije, but as the cause oj certain temporal 
ejjects, from which they formed a certain con- 
jecture that Christ was the Son of God. But 
since they also observed in Him certain signs 
of human frailty, they did not know for cer- 
tain that He was the Son of God: wherefore 
(the devil) wished to tempt Him. This is im- 
plied by the words of IMatthew (iv. 2, 3), 
saying that, after He was hungry, the tempter 
came to Him, because, as Hilary says (loc. 
cit.). Had not Christ’s weakness in hungering 
betrayed His human nature, the devil would 
not have dared to tempt Him. Moreover, this 
appears from the very manner of the tempta- 
tion, when he said ; // Thou be the Son oj God. 
Which words Ambrose explains as follov^:s ( In 
Luc. iv) : What means this way oj addressing 
Him, save that, though he knew that the Son 
oj God was to come, yet he did not think that 
He had come in the weakness oj the jlcsh? 

Reply Obj. 2 . Christ came to destroy the 
works of the devil, not by powerful deeds, 
but rather by suffering from him and his mem- 
bers, so as to conquer the devil by righteous- 
ness, not by power ; thus Augustine says (De 
Trin. xiii) that the devil teas to be overcome, 
not by the poivcr oj God, but by righteousness. 
And therefore in regard to Christ’s temptation 
wa must consider what He did of His own will 
and what He suffered from the devil. For that 
He allowed Himself to be tempted was due 
to His own will. Wherefore it is written 
(iMatth. iv. 1) : Jesus was led by the Spirit 
into the desert, to be tempted by the devil; 
and Gregory (Horn, xvi, in Evaiig.) says this 
is to be understood of the Holy Ghost, to wit, 
that thither did His Spirit lead Him, cohere the 
wicked spirit lootdd find Him and tempt Him. 
But He suffered from the devil in being taken 
up on to the pinnacle oj the Temple and again 
into a very high mountain. Nor is it strange, 
as Gregory observes, that He allowed Himself 


to be taken by him on to a mountain, who 
allowed Himsclj to be crucified by His mem- 
bers. And we understand Him lo have been 
taken up by the devil, not, as it were, by force, 
but because, as Origen says (Horn, xxi, super 
Luc.), He followed Him in the course oj His 
temptation like a wrestler advancing oj his 
own accord. 

Reply Obj. 3. As the Apostle says (Heb. iv. 
IS), Christ wished to be tempted in all things, 
without sin. Now temptation which comes 
from an enemy can be without sin : because it 
comes about by merely outward suggestion. 
But temptation which comes from the flesh 
cannot be without sin, because such a tempta- 
tion is caused by pleasure and concupiscence ; 
and, as Augustine says (De Civ. Dei xix), it is 
not without sin that “the flesh desireth against 
the spirit.” And hence Christ wished to be 
tempted by an enemy, but not by the flesh. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether Christ Should Have Been Tempted 
in the Desert.’ 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that Christ 
should not have been tempted in the desert. 
Because Christ wished to be tempted in order 
to give us an example, as stated above (A. 1). 
But an example .should be set openly before 
those who are to follow it. Therefore He 
should not have been tempted in the desert. 

Ob). 2. Further, Chrysostom says (Horn. 
xii, in Matth.) : Then most especially does the 
devil assail by tempting us, when he sees us 
alone. Thus did he tempt the woman in the 
beginning when he found her apart from her 
husband. Hence it seems that, by going into 
the desert to be tempted, He exposed Himself 
to temptation. Since, therefore, His tempta- 
tion is an example to us, it seems that others 
too should take such steps as will lead them 
into temptation. And yet this seems a danger- 
ous thing to do, since rather should we avoid 
the occasion of being tempted. 

Obj. 3. Further, IMatth. iv. 5, Christ’s sec- 
ond temptation is set down, in w'hich the devil 
took Christ up into the Holy City, and set 
Him upon the pinnacle oj the Temple: which 
is certainly not in the desert. Therefore He 
was not tempted in the desert only. 

On the contrary. It is written (Mark 
i. 13) that Jesus svas in the desert forty days 
and forty nights, and was tempted by Satan. 

I answer that, As stated above (A. 1, ad 2), 
Christ of His own free-will exposed Himself 
to be tempted by the devil, just as by His own 
free-will He submitted to be killed by His 
members ; else the devil would not have dared 
to approach Him. Now' the devil prefers to 
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assail a man who is alone, for, as it is written 
(Eccles. iv. 12), if a man prevail against one, 
two shall loithstand him. And so it was that 
Christ went out into the desert, as to a field of 
battle, to be tempted there by the devil. Hence 
Ambrose says on Luke iv. 1, that Christ was 
led into the desert for the purpose of provoking 
the devil. For had he, i.e. the devil, not fought. 
He, i.e. Christ, would not have conquered . — 
He adds other reasons, saying that Christ in 
doing this set forth the. mystery of Adam’s 
delivery from e.vilc, M'ho had been expelled 
from paradise into the desert, and set an e.v- 
ample to us, by showi}ig that the devil envies 
those who strive for better things. 

Reply Ob]. 1. Christ is set as an example 
to all through faith, according to Heb. xii. 2 : 
Looking on Jesus, the author and finisher of 
faith. Now faith, as it is written (Rom. x. 17), 
cometh by hearing, but not by seeing; nay, it 
is e\'en said (Jo. xx. 29) ; Blessed arc they that 
have not seen and have believed. And there- 
fore, in order that Christ’s temptation might 
be an example to us, it behoo\’ed that men 
should not see it, and it was enough that they 
should hear it related. 

Reply Obj. 2. The occasions of temptation 
are twofold. One is on the part of man — for 
instance, when a man causes himself to be 
near to sin by not avoiding the occasion of 
sinning. And such occasions of temptation 
should be avoided, as it is written of Lot (Gen. 
xix. 17) : X either stay thou in all the country 
about Sodom. 

Another occasion of temptation is on the 
part of the devil, who always envies those who 
strive for better things, as Ambrose says (loc. 
cit.). And such occasions of temptation are 
not to be avoided. Hence Chryso.-tom says 
(Horn. V, in Matth.):* X'ot only Christ was 
led Into the desert by the Spirit, bid all God’s 
children that have the Holy Ghost. For it is 
not enough for them to sit idle; the Holy 
Ghost urges them to endeavor to do something, 
great: which is for them to be in the desert 
from the devil’s standpoint, for no unrighteous- 
ness, in which the devil delights, is there. 
Again, every good work, compared, to the flesh 
and the 'world, is the desert ; because it is not 
according to the will of the flesh and of the 
world. Xow, there is no danger in giving the 
devil such an occasion of temptation ; since 
the help of the Holy Ghost, who is the Author 
of the perfect deed, is more powerful t than 
the assault of the envious devil. 

Reply Obj. 3. Some say that all the temp- 
tations took place in the desert. Of these some 
.say that Christ was led into the Holy City, 


not really, but in an imaginary vision ; while 
others say that the Holy City itself, i.e. Jeru- 
salem. is called a desert, because it was de- 
serted by God. But there is no iiecd for this 
explanation. For Mark says that He was 
tempted in the desert by the devil, but not 
that He was templed in the desert only. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether Christ's Temptation Should Hove Token 
Place offer His Fast? 

ff’e proceed thus to the Third .Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that Christ’s 
temptation should not have taken place after 
His fast. For it has been said above (Q. 40. 
A. 2) that an austere mode of life was not 
becoming to Christ. But it savors of extreme 
austerity that He should have eaten nothing 
for forty days and forty nights, for Gregory 
(Horn, xvi, /■;; Evang.) explains the fact that 
He fasted forty days and forty nights, saying 
that during that time He partook of no food 
'whatever. It seems, therefore, that He should 
not thus have fasted before Flis temptation. 

Obj. 2. Further, it is written (Mark i. 13) 
that He 'was in the desert forty days and forty 
nights; and 'was tempted by Satan. Now, He 
fasted forty days and forty nights. Therefore 
it seems tliat He was tempted by the devil, 
not after, but during. His fast. 

Obj. 3. Further, we read that Christ fasted 
but once. But He was tempted by the devil, 
not on)}- once, for it is written (Luke iv. 13} 
that all the temptation being ended, the devil 
departed from Him for a time. .As, therefore. 
He did not fast before the second temptation, 
so neither should He have fasted before the 
first. 

On the contrary. It is written (Matth. 
iv. 2, 3) ; When lie had fasted forty days and 
forty nights, ajtcr'wards He 'was hungry: and 
then the tempter came to Him. 

I answer that, It was becoming that Christ 
should wish to fast before His temptation. 
First, in order to give us an e.xdinplp. For 
since we are all in urgent need of strengthen- 
ing ourselves against temptation, as stated 
above (A. 1), by fasting before being tempted. 
He teaches us the need of fasting in order to 
equip ourselves against temptation. Hence the 
Apostle (2 Cor. vi. 5, 7) reclcons fastings to- 
gether with the armor of justice. 

Secondly, in order to show that the devil 
assails with temptations even those who fast, 
as likewise those who are given to other good 
works. And so Christ’s temptation took place 
after His fast, as also after His baptism. Hence 


*Froni the supposititiou.s Opus Imperfedum 

t All the codices read majus. One of the earliest printed editions has ntagis, which has much to commend 
it, since St. Thomas is commenting the text cjuolcd from St. Chrysostom. The translation would run thus ; — 
'liner rather is it (the temptation) a help from the Holy Ghost, ‘who. etc. 
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Chrysostom says (Horn, xiii, super Matth.) : 
To instruct thee how great a good is fasting, 
and how it is a most powerful shield against 
the devil; and that after baptism thou 
shouldst give thysedf up, not to luxury, but to 
fasting; for this came Christ fasted, not as 
needing it Himself, but as teaching tis. 

Thirdly, because after the fast, hunger fol- 
lowed, which made the devil dare to approach 
Him, as already stated (A. 1 , ad 1). Now, 
when our Lord was hungry, says Hilary (Super 
Matth. iii), it was not because He was over- 
come by want of food, but because He aban- 
doned His manhood to its nature. For the 
devil was to be conquered, not by God, but 
by the flesh. Wherefore Chrysostom too says: 
He proceeded no farther than Moses and Elias, 
lest His assumption of our flesh might seem 
incredible. 

Reply Obj. 1. It was becoming for Christ 
not to adopt an extreme form of austere life 
in order to show Himself outwardly in con- 
formity with those to whom He preached. 
Now, no one should take up the office of 
preacher unless he be already cleansed and 
perfect in virtue, according to what is said of 
Christ, that Jesus began to do and to teach 
(Acts i. 1). Consequently, immediately after 
His baptism Christ adopted an austere form 
of life, in order to teach us the need of taming 
the flesh before passing on to the office of 
preaching, according to the Apostle (1 Cor. ix. 
27) ; / chastise my body, and bring it into sub- 
jection, lest perhaps when I have preached to 
others, I myself should become a castaway. 

Reply Ob). 2. The.'e words of Mark may 
be understood as meaning that He was in the 
desert forty days and forty nights, and that 
He fasted during that time; and the words, 
and He was tempted by Satan, may be taken 
as referring, not to the time during which He 
fasted, but to the time that followed; since 
Matthew says that after He had fasted forty 
days and forty nights, afterwards He was 
hungry, thus affording the devil a pretext for 
approaching Him. And so the words that fol- 
low, and the angels ministered to Him, are lo 
be taken in sequence, which is clear from the 
words of IMatthew (iv. 11); Then the devil 
left Him, i.e. after the temptation, and behold 
angels came and ministered to Him. And as 
to the words inserted by iMark, and He was 
with the beasts, according to Chrysostom 
(Horn, xiii, in Matth.), they are set down in 
order to describe the desert as being impass- 
able to man and full of beasts. 

On the other hand, according to Bede’s ex- 
position of Mark i. 12, 13, our Lord was 
tempted forty days and forty nights. But this 
is not to be understood of the visible tempta- 
tions u’hich are related by Matthew and Luke, 


and occurred after the fast, but of certain 
other assaults which perhaps Christ suffered 
from the devil during that time of His fast. 

Reply Obj. 3. As Ambrose says on Luke 
iv. 13, the devil departed from Christ for a 
time, because, later on, he returned, not to 
tempt Him, but to assail Him openly — namely, 
at the time of His Passion. Nevertheless, He 
seemed in this later assault to tempt Christ to 
dejection and hatred of His neighbor; just as 
in the desert he had tempted Him to glutton- 
ous pleasure and idolatrous contempt of God. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether the Mode and Order of the Temptation 
Were Becoming? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the mode 
and order of the temptation were unbecoming. 
For the devil tempts in order to induce us I;o 
sin. But if Christ had assuaged His bodily 
hunger by changing the stones into bread, He 
would not have sinned : just as neither did He 
sin when He multiplied the loaves, which was 
no less a miracle, in order to succor the hungry 
crowd. Therefore it seems that this was nowise 
a temptation. 

Obf. 2. Further, a counselor is inconsistent 
if he persuades the contrary to what he in- 
tends. But when the devil set Christ on a pin- 
nacle of the Temple, he purposed to tempt 
Him to pride or vainglory. Therefore it was 
inconsistent to urge Him to cast Himself 
thence : for this would be contrary to pride or 
vainglor}', which always seeks to rise. 

Obj. 3. Further, one temptation should lead 
to one sin. But in the temptation on the moun- 
tain he counseled two sins — namely, covetous- 
ness and idolatry. Therefore the mode of the 
temptation was unfitting. 

Obj. 4. Further, temptations are ordained 
to sin. But there are seven deadly sins, as we 
have stated in the Second Part (I-II, Q. 84, 
A. 4). But the tempter only deals with three, 
viz. gluttony, vainglory, and cov^etousness. 
Therefore the temptation seems to have been 
incomplete. 

Obj. 5. Further, after overcoming all the 
vices, man is still tempted to pride or vain- 
glory; since pride worms itself in stealthily, 
and destroys even good works, as Augustine 
says (Ep. ccxi). Therefore Matthew unfit- 
tingly gives the last place to the temptation 
to covetousness on the mountain, and the sec- 
ond place to the temptation to vainglory in 
the Temple, especially since Luke puts them 
in the reverse order. 

Obj. 6. Further, Jerome says on Matth. iv, 
4 that Christ purposed to overcome the devil 
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Ify humility, not by might. Therefore He 
should not have repulsed him with a haughty 
rebuke, saying: Begone, Satan. 

Ob}. 7. Further, the gospel narrative seems 
to be false. For it seems impossible that Christ 
could have been set on a pinnacle of the 
Temple without being seen by others. Nor is 
there to be found a mountain so high that all 
the world can be seen from it, so that all the 
kingdoms of the earth could be shown to 
Christ from its summit. It seems, therefore, 
that Christ’s temptation is unfittingly de- 
scribed. 

On the contrary is the authority of Scrip- 
ture. 

I ansiver that, The temptation which comes 
from the enemy takes the form of a suggestion, 
as Gregory says (Horn, xvi, in Evang.}. Now 
a suggestion cannot be made to everybody 
in the same way; it must arise from those 
things towards which each one has an inclina- 
tion. Consequently the devil does not straight 
away tempt the spiritual man to grave sins, 
but he begins with lighter sins, so as gradually 
to lead him to those of greater magnitude. 
Wherefore Gregory (Moral, xxxi), expounding 
Job x.xxix. 25, He smelleth the battle ajar off, 
the encouraging of the captains and the shout- 
ing of the army, says: The captains are fit- 
tingly described as encouraging, and the army 
as shouting. Because vices begin by insinuat- 
ing themselves into the mind under some spe- 
cious pretext: then they come on the mind in 
such numbers as to drag it into all sorts of 
folly, deafening it with their bestial clamor. 

Thus, too, did the devil set about the temp- 
tation of the first man. For at first he enticed 
his mind to consent to the eating of the for- 
bidden fruit, saying (Gen. iii. 1) : Why hath 
God commanded you that you should not eat 
of every tree of paradise? Secondly [he 
tempted him] to vainglory by saying: Your 
eyes shall be opened. Thirdly, he led the 
temptation to the extreme height of pride, 
saying: You shall be as gods, knowing good 
and evil. This same order did he observe in 
tempting Christ. For at first he tempted Him 
to that w'hich men desire, however .spiritual 
they may be — namely, the ‘support of the cor- 
poreal nature by food. Secondly, he advanced 
to that matter in which spiritual men are 
sometimes found wmnting, inasmuch as they 
do certain things for show, which pertains to 
vainglory. Thirdly, he led the temptation on 
to that in which no spiritual men, but only 
carnal men, have a part — namely, to desire 
w'orldly riches and fame, to the extent of hold- 
ing God in contempt. And so in the first two 
temptations he said: If Thou be the Son of 
God; but not in the third, which is inappli- 
cable to spiritual men, who are sons of God by 
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adoption, whereas it does apply to the two pre- 
ceding temptations. 

And Christ resisted these temptations by 
quoting the authority of the Law, not by en- 
forcing His power, so as to give more honor 
to His human nature and a greater punish- 
ment to His adversary, since the foe of the 
human race was vanquished, not as by God, 
but as by man; as Pope Leo says (Serm. 1. 
De Quadrag. 3). 

Reply Obj. 1. To make use of what is need- 
ful for self-support is not the sin of gluttony ; 
but if a man do anything inordinate out of 
the desire for such support, it can pertain to 
the sin of gluttony. Now it is inordinate for 
a man who has human assistance at his com- 
mand to seek to obtain food miraculously for 
mere bodily support. Hence the Lord miracu- 
lously provided the children of Israel with 
manna in the desert, where there was no means 
of obtaining food otherwise. And in like 
fashion Christ miraculously provided the 
crow'ds with food in the desert, when there 
was no other means of getting food. But in 
order to assuage His hunger, He could have 
done otherwise than work a miracle, as did 
John the Baptist, according to iMatthew (iii. 
4) ; or He could have hastened to the neigh- 
boring country. Consequently the devil es- 
teemed that if Christ was a mere man, He 
would fail into sin by attempting to assuage 
His hunger by a miracle. 

Reply Obj. 2. It often happens that a man 
seeks to derive glory from external humilia- 
tion, whereby he is exalted by reason of spir- 
itual good. Hence Augustine says (De Serm. 
Dom. in Monte ii. 12) : It must be noted that 
it is possible to boast not only of the beauty 
and splendor of material things, but even of 
filthy squalor. And this is signified by the 
devil urging Christ to seek spiritual glory by 
casting His body down. 

Reply Obj. 3. It is a sin to desire worldly 
riches and honors in an inordinate fashion. 
And the principal sign of this is when a man 
does something wrong in order to acquire such 
things. And so the devil was not satisfied with 
instigating to a desire for riches and honors, 
but he went so far as to tempt Christ, for the 
sake of gaining possession of these things, to 
fall down and adore him, which is a very great 
crime, and against God. — Nor does he say 
merely, if Thou wilt adore me, but he adds, 
if, falling down; because, as Ambrose says on 
Luke iv. 5 : Ambition harbors yet another 
danger within itself : for, while seeking to rule, 
it will serve ; it will bow in submission that it 
may be crowned with honor ; and the higher 
it aims, the lower it abases itself. 

In like manner [the devil] in the preceding 
temotations tried to lead [Christ] from the 
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desire of one sin to the commission of another ; 
thus from the desire of food he tried to lead 
Him^ to the vanity of the needless working of 
a miracle ; and from the desire of glory to 
tempt God by casting Himself headlong. 

Reply Obj. 4. As Ambrose says on Luke 
iv. 13, Scripture would not have said that 
“all the temptation being ended, the devil 
departed from Hint,” unless the matter of all 
sins were included in the three temptations al- 
ready related. For the causes of temptations 
are the causes of desires—namtly , lust of the 
flesh, hope of glory, eagerness for power. 

Reply Obj. 5. As Augustine says (De Con- 
sensu Evang. ii) : It is not certain which hap- 
pened first; whether the kingdoms of the 
earth were first shown to Him, and afterwards 
He was set on the pinnacle of the Temple; or 
the latter first, and the former afterwards. 
However, it matters not, provided it be made 
clear that all these things did take place. It 
may be that the Evangelists set these things in 
different orders, because sometimes cupidity 
arises from vainglory, sometimes the reverse 
happens. 

Reply Obj. 6. When Christ had suffered the 
wrong of being tempted by the devil saying. 
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If Thou be the Son of God cast Thyself down. 
He was not troubled, nor did He upbraid the 
devil. But when the devil usurped to himself 
the honor due to God, saying. All these things 
will I give Thee, if, falling down, Thou wilt 
adore me, He was exasperated, and repulsed 
him, saying. Begone, Satan: that we might 
learn from His example to bear bravely in- 
sults leveled at ourselves, but not to allow 
ourselves so much as to listen to those which 
are aimed at God. 

Reply Obj. 7. As Chrysostom says (Horn. 
V, in Matth.) : The devil set Him (on a pin- 
nacle of the Temple) that He might be seen 
by all, whereas, unawares to the devil. He 
acted in such sort that He was seen by none. 

In regard to the words, “He showed Him all 
the kingdoms of the world, and the glory of 
them,” we are not to understand that He saw 
the very kingdoms, with the cities and inhabi- 
tants, their gold and silver: but that the devil 
pointed out the quarters in which each king- 
dom or city lay, and set forth to Him in words 
their glory and estate. — Or, again, as Origen 
says (Horn, xxx, in Luc.), he showed Him how, 
by means of the various vices, he was the lord 
of the world. 


QUESTION 42 
Of Christ's Doctrine 

(In Four Articles) 


We have now to consider Christ’s doc- 
trine, about which there are four points of 
inquiry ; ( 1 ) Whether Christ should have 

preached to the Jews only, or to the Gentiles 
also? (2) Whether in preaching He should 
have avoided the opposition of the Jews? 
(3) Whether He should have preached in an 
open or in a hidden manner? (4) Whether 
He should have preached by word only, or 
also by writing? 

Concerning the time wLen He began to 
teach, we have spoken above when treating of 
His baptism (Q. 29, A, 3). 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether Christ Should Have Preached Not Only to 
the Jews, But Also to the Gentiles? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that Christ 
should have preached not onty to the Jews, 
but also to the Gentiles. For it is written (Isa. 
xiix. 6) ; It is a small thing that thou shouldst 
be My servant to raise up the tribes of Israel 
(Vulg., — lacob) and to convert the dregs of 
Jacob (Vulg., — Israel): behold, I have given 
thee to be the light of the Gentiles, that thou 


mayest be my salvation even to the farthest 
part of the earth. But Christ gave light and 
salvation through His doctrine. Therefore it 
seems that it was a small thing that He 
preached to Jews alone, and not to the Gen- 
tiles. 

Obj. 2. Further, as it is written (Matth. 
vii. 29) : He was teaching them as one having 
power. Now the power of doctrine is made 
more manifest in the instruction of those who, 
like the Gentiles, have received no tidings 
whatever; hence the Apostle says (Rom. xv. 
20): / have so preached the (Vulg., — this) 
gospel, not where Christ was named, lest I 
should build upon another man’s foundation. 
Therefore much rather should Christ have 
preached to the Gentiles than to the Jews. 

Obj. 3. Further, it is more useful to instruct 
many than one. But Christ instructed some 
individual Gentiles, such as the Samaritan 
woman (Jo. iv) and the Chananaean woman 
(Matth. xv). Much more reason, therefore, 
was there for Christ to preach to the Gentiles 
in general. 

On the contrary, Our Lord said (Matth. 
xv. 24) : I was not sent but to the sheep that 
are lost of the house of Israel. And (Rom. x. 
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15) it is written: IIow s/tall they preach unless 
they be sent? Therefore Christ should not 
have preached to the Gentiles. 

/ answer that. It was fitting that Christ’s 
preaching, whether through Himself or through 
His apostles, should be directed at first to the 
Jews alone. First, in order to show that by 
His coming the promises were fulfilled which 
had been made to the Jews of old, and not to 
the Gentiles. Thus the Apostle says (Rom. 
XV. S) : 1 say that Christ . . . was minister of 
the circumcision, i.e. the apostle and preacher 
of the Jews, for the truth of God, to confirm 
the promises made unto the fathers. 

Secondly, in order to show that His coming 
was of God : because, as is written Rom. xiii. 
1: Those things which arc of God arc well 
ordered (Vulg .. — those that arc, are ordained 
of God).* Now the right order demanded that 
the doctrine of Christ should be made known 
first to the Jews, who, by believing in and 
worshiping one God, were nearer to God, and 
that it should be transmitted through them 
to the Gentiles : just as in the heavenly hier- 
archy the Divine enlightenment comes to the 
lower angels through the higher. Hence on 
Matth. .XV. 24. / not sent but to the sheep 
that are lost in the house of Israel, Jerome 
says : He does not mean by this that He was 
not sent to the Gentiles, but that He was sent 
to the Jews first. .And so we read (Isa. Ixvi. 
19) : I will send of them that shall be saved, 

1. e. of the Jews, to the Gentiles . . . and they 
shall declare My glory unto the Gentiles. 

Thirdly, in order to deprive the Jews of 
ground for quibbling. Hence on Matth. x. 5, 
Go ye not into the way of the Gentiles. Jerome 
says : It behooved Christ’s coming to be an- 
nounced to the Jews first, lest they should have 
a valid excuse, and say that they had refected 
our J^ord because He had sent His apostles to 
the Gentiles and Samaritans. 

Fourthly, because it was through the tri- 
umph of the cross that Christ merited power 
and lordship over the Gentiles. Hence it is 
written (.Apoc. ii. 26, 28) : He that shall over- 
come . . . I will give him power over the na- 
tions . . . as I also have received of My Father ; 
and that because He became obedient unto 
the death of the cross, God hath exalted Him 
. . . that in the name of Jesus every knee 
should bow, . . . and that every tongue should 
confess Huyi (Phil. ii. 8-11). Consequently 
He did not wish His doctrine to be preached 
to the Gentiles before His Passion : it was after 
His Passion that He said to His disciples 
(Alatth. xxviii. 19) : Going, teach ye all na- 
tions. For this reason it was that when, shortly 
before His Passion, certain Gentiles wished 
to see Jesus, He said: Unless the grain of 
* See Scriptural Index on this passage. 
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wheat falling into the ground dieth, itself re- 
maineth alone: but if it die it bringeth forth 
much fruit (Jo. xii. 20-25) ; and as .Augustine 
says, commenting on this passage: He called 
Himself the grain of wheat that must be mor- 
tified by the unbelief of the Jews, multiplied 
by the faith of the nations. 

Reply Ohj. 1. Christ was given to he the 
light and salvation of the Gentiles through 
His disciples, whom He sent to preach to them. 

Reply Obj. 2. It is a sign, not of lesser, but 
of greater power to do something by means of 
others rather than by oneself. .And thus the 
Divine power of Christ was specially shown 
in this, that He bestowed on the teaching of 
His disciples such a power that they con- 
verted the Gentiles to Christ, although these 
had heard nothing of Him. 

Now the power of Christ’s teaching is to be 
considered in the miracles by which He con- 
firmed His doctrine, in the efficacy of His per- 
suasion, and in the authority of His words, 
for He spoke as being Himself above the Law 
when He said: But I say to you (Alatth. v. 
22, 28, 32, 34, 39, 44) ; and. again, in the force 
of His righteousness shown in His sinless man- 
ner of life. 

Reply Obj. 3. Just as it was unfitting that 
Christ should at the outset make His doctrine 
known to the Gentiles equally with the Jews, 
in order that He might appear as being sent 
to the Jews, as to the first-born people ; so 
neither was it fitting for Him to neglect the 
Gentiles altogether, lest they should be de- 
prived of the hope of salvation. For this rea- 
son certain individual Gentiles were admitted, 
on account of the e.xcellence of their faith and 
devotedness. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether Christ Should Hove Preached to the Jews 
without Offending Them? 

We proceed thus to the Second .Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that Christ 
should have preached to the Jews without 
offending them. For, as Augustine says (Dc 
Agone Christ, xi) : In the Man Jesus Christ, 
a model of life is given as by the Son of God. 
But we should avoid offending not only the 
faithful, but even unbelievers, according to 
1 Cor. X. 32 : Be without offense to the Jews, 
and to the Gentiles, and to the Church of God. 
Therefore it seems that, in His teaching, 
Christ should also have avoided giving offense 
to the Jews. 

Obj. 2. Further, no wise man should do 
anything that will hinder the result of his 
labor. Now through the disturbance which 
His teaching occasioned among the Jews, it 
was deprived of its results ; for it is written 
(Luke xi. 53, 54) that when our Lord reproved 
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the Pharisees and Scribes, they began vehe- 
mently to urge Him, and to oppress His mouth 
about many things; lying in wait for Him, 
and seeking to catch something from His 
mouth, that they might accuse Him. It seems 
therefore unfitting that He should have given 
them offense by His teaching. 

Oh]. 3. Further, ihe Apostle says (1 Tim. 
V. i) \ An ancient man rebuke not ; but entreat 
him as a j other. But the priests and princes 
of the Jews were the elders of that people. 
Therefore it seems that they should not have 
been rebuked with severity. 

On the contrary. It was foretold (Isa. viii. 
14) that Christ would be /or a stone of stum- 
bling and for a rock of offense to the two 
houses of Israel. 

I answer that, The salvation of the multi- 
tude is to be preferred to the peace of any 
individuals w'hatsoever. Consequently, when 
certain ones, by their perverseness, hinder the 
salvation of the multitude, the preacher and 
the teacher should not fear to offend those 
men, in order that he may insure the salva- 
tion of the multitude. Now the Scribes and 
Pharisees and the princes of the Jews were 
by their malice a considerable hindrance to 
the salvation of the people, both because they 
opposed themselves to Christ’s doctrine, which 
was the only way to salvation, and because 
their evil ways corrupted the morals of the 
people. For which reason our Lord, undeterred 
by their taking offense, publicly taught the 
truth which they hated, and condemned their 
vices. Hence we read (jMatth. xv. 12, 14) that 
when the disciples of our Lord said: Dost 
Thou knoiv that the Pharisees, when they 
heard this word, locre scandalized? He an- 
swered: Let them alone: they are blind and 
leaders of the blind ; and if the blind lead the 
blind, both fall into the pit. 

Reply Ob). 1. .A man ought so to avoid 
giving offense, as neither by wrong deed or 
word to be the occasion of anyone’s downfall. 
But if scandal arise from truth, the scandal 
should be borne rather than the truth be set 
aside, as Gregory says (Horn, vii, in Ezech.). 

Reply Obj. 2. By publicly reproving the 
Scribes and Pharisees, Christ promoted rather 
than hindered the effect of His teaching. Be- 
cause when the people came to know the vices 
of those men, they were less inclined to be 
prejudiced against Christ by hearing what was 
said of Him by the Scribes and Pharisees, who 
were ever withstanding His doctrine. 

Reply Obj. 3. This saying of the Apostle is 
to be understood of those elders whose years 
are reckoned not only in age and authority, 
but also in probity; according to Num. xi._ 16; 
Gather unto Me seventy men of the ancients 


of Israel, whom thou knowest to be ancients 
. . . of the people. But if by sinning openly 
they turn the authority of their years into an 
instrument of wickedness, they should be re- 
buked openly and severely, as also Daniel says 
(xiii. 52) : O thou that art grown old in evil 
days, etc. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether Christ Should Have Taught All Things 
Openly? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that Christ 
should not have taught all things openly. For 
we read that He taught many things to His 
disciples apart : as is seen clearly in the sermon 
at the Supper. Wherefore He said; That which 
you heard in the ear in the chambers shall be 
preached on the housetops.* Therefore He did 
not teach all things openly. 

Obj. 2. Further, the depths of wisdom 
should not be expounded save to the perfect, 
according to 1 Cor. ii. 6: We speak wisdom 
among the perfect. Now Christ’s doctrine con- 
tained the most profound wisdom. Therefore 
it should not have been made known to the 
imperfect crowd. 

Obj. 3. Further, it comes to the same, to 
hide the truth, whether by saying nothing or 
by making use of a language that is difficult 
to understand. Now Christ, by speaking to 
the multitudes a language they would not un- 
derstand, hid from them the truth that He 
preached; since without parables He did not 
speak to them (IMatth. xiii, 34). In the same 
way, therefore, He could have hidden it from 
them by saying nothing at all. 

On the contrary. He says Himself (Jo, 
xviii. 20) : In secret I have spoken nothing. 

I answer that. Anyone’s doctrine may be 
hidden in three ways. First, on the part of 
the intention of the teacher, who does not wish 
to make his doctrine known to many, but 
rather to hide it. And this may happen in two 
ways — sometimes through envy on the part 
of the teacher, who desires to excel in his 
knowledge, wherefore he is unwilling to com- 
municate it to others. But this was not the 
case with Christ, in whose person the follow- 
ing words are spoken (Wisd. vii. 13) : Which 
I have learned without guile, and cotmnuni- 
cate without envy, and her riches I hide not. 
— But sometimes this happens through the 
vileness of the things taught; thus Augustine 
says on Jo. xvi. 12; There are some things so 
bad that no sort of human modesty can bear 
them. Wherefore of heretical doctrine it is 
written (Prov. ix. 17) ; Stolen waters are 
sweeter. Now, Christ’s doctrine is not of error 
nor of uncleanness (1 Thess. ii. 3). Wherefore 


St. Thomas, probably quoting from memory, combines Mattli. x. 27 with Luke xii. 3. 
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our Lord says (]\Iark iv. 21) ; Doth a candle, 

i. e. true and pure doctrine, conic in to be put 
under a bushel? 

Secondly, doctrine is hidden because it is 
put before few. And thus, again, did Christ 
teach nothing in secret; for He propounded 
His entire doctrine either to the whole crowd 
or to Ilis disciples gathered together. Hence 
.Augustine says on Jo. .xviii. 20: IIozv can it 
be said that He speaks in secret zohen He 
speaks before so many men? . . . especially if 
zobat He says to fezv He wishes through them 
to be made known to many? 

Thirdly, doctrine is hidden, as to the manner 
in which it is propounded. And thus Christ 
spoke certain things in secret to the crowds, 
by employing parables in teaching them spir- 
itual mysteries which they were either unable 
or unworthy to grasp; and yet it was better 
for them to be instructed in the knowledge of 
spiritual things, albeit hidden under the garb 
of parables, than to be deprived of it alto- 
gether. Nevertheless our Lord expounded the 
open and unveiled truth of these parables to 
His disciples, so that they might hand it down 
to others worthy of it; according to 2 Tim. 

ii, 2: The things which thou hast heard of me 
by many witnesses, the same command to 
faith fid men, who shall be fit to teach others. 
This is foreshadowed, Num. iv, where the sons 
of Aaron are commanded to wrap up the 
sacred vessels that were to be carried by the 
Levites. 

Reply Obj. 1. As Hilary says, commenting 
on the passage quoted, zoe do not read that our 
Lord was wont to preach at night, and expound 
His doctrine in the dark: but He says this 
because His speech is darkness to the carnal- 
minded, and His words are night to the unbe- 
liever. His meaning, therefore, is that zjohat- 
ever He said zoe also should say in the midst 
of unbelievers, by openly believing and pro- 
fessing it. 

Or, according to Jerome, He speaks com- 
paratively — that is to say, because He was 
instructing them in Judea, which was a small 
place compared with the whole world, where 
Christ’s doctrine was to be published by the 
preaching of the apostles. 

Reply Obj. 2. By His doctrine our Lord 
did not make known all the depths of His 
wisdom, neither to the multitudes, nor, indeed, 
to His disciples, to whom He said (Jo. xvi. 
12) : I have yet many things to say to you, 
but you cannot bear them nozo. Yet whatever 
things out of His wisdom He judged it right 
to make knowm to others. He expounded, not 
in secret, but openly; although He was not 
understood by all. Hence Augustine says on 
Jo. xviii. 20: We must understand this, “I 
have spoken openly to the world," as though 


our Lord had said, "Many have heard Me" 
. . . and, again, it was not "openly," because 
they did not understand. 

Reply Ob). 3. As stated above, our Lord 
spoke to the multitudes in parables, because 
they were neither able nor worthy to receive 
the naked truth, which He revealed to His 
disciples. 

And when it is said that without parables 
He did not speak to them, according to Chrys- 
ostom (Horn, xlvii, in Matth.), we are to un- 
derstand this of that particular sermon, since 
on other occasions He said many things to the 
multitude wdthout parables. — Or, as Augustine 
says (De Qq. Evang., qu. xvii), this means, 
not that He spoke nothing literally, but that 
He scareely ever spoke without introducing a 
parable, although He also spoke some things 
in the literal sense. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether Christ Should Have Committed 
His Doc^r^ne fo WriHng? 

IFc proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that Christ 
should have committed His doctrine to writ- 
ing. For the purpose of writing is to hand 
down doctrine to posterity. Now Christ’s doc- 
trine was destined to endure for ever, accord- 
ing to Luke xxi. 33 ; Heaven and earth shall 
pass away, but My words shall not pass away. 
Therefore it seems that Christ should have 
committed His doctrine to writing. 

Obj. 2. Further, the Old Law was a fore- 
shadowing of Christ, according to Heb. x. 1 ; 
The Law has (Vulg., — having) a shadow of the 
good things to come. Now the Old Law was 
put into writing by God, according to Exod. 
xxiv. 12 : / will give thee two tables of stone, 
and the law, and the commandments which I 
have written. Therefore it seems that Christ 
also should have put His doctrine into writing. 

Obj. 3. Further, to Christ, who came to 
enlighten them that sit in darkness (Luke i. 
79), it belonged to remove occasions of error, 
and to open out the road to faith. Now He 
would have done this by putting His teaching 
into writing ; for Augustine says ( De Consensu 
Evang. i) that soine there are who wonder why 
our Lord wrote nothing, so that we have to 
believe what others have written about Him. 
Especially do those pagans ask this question 
who dare ?iot blame or blaspheme Christ, and 
who ascribe to Him most excellent, but merely 
human, wisdom. These say that the disciples 
made out the Master to be more than He really 
was when they said that He was the Son of 
God and the Word of God, by whom all things 
were made. And farther on he adds : It seems 
as though they were prepared to believe what- 
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ever He might have written of Himself, but 
not what others at their discretion published 
about Him. Therefore it seems that Christ 
should have Himself committed His doctrine 
to writing. 

On the contrary. No books written by Him 
are to be found in the canon of Scripture. 

/ answer that, It was fitting that Christ 
should not commit His doctrine to writing. 
First, on account of His dignity : for the more 
excellent the teacher, the more excellent should 
be his manner of teaching. Consequently it 
was fitting that Christ, as the most excellent 
of teachers, should adopt that manner of 
teaching whereby His doctrine is imprinted 
on the hearts of His hearers ; wherefore it is 
written (Matth. vii. 29) that He was teaching 
them as one having power. And so it was that 
among the Gentiles, Pythagoras and Socrates, 
who were teachers of great excellence, were 
unwilling to write anything. For writings are 
ordained, as to an end, unto the imprinting of 
doctrine in the hearts of the hearers. 

Secondly, on account of the excellence of 
Christ’s doctrine, which cannot be expressed 
in writing; according to Jo. xxi. 25: There are 
also many other things which Jesus did : which, 
if they were written everyone, the world itself, 
I think, would not be able to contain the books 
that shoidd be written. Which Augustine ex- 
plains by saying: We are not to believe that 
in respect of space the world could not con- 
tain them: . . . hut that by the capacity of the 
readers they could fiot be comprehended. And 
if Christ had committed His doctrine to writ- 
ing, men would have had no deeper thought 
of His doctrine than that which appears on 
the surface of the writing. 

Thirdly, that His doctrine might reach all 
in an orderly manner: Himself teaching His 
disciples immediately, and they subsequently 
teaching others, by preaching and writing: 
whereas if He Himself had written. His doc- 
trine would have reached all immediately. 


Hence it is said of Wisdom (Prov. ix. 3) that 
she hath sent her maids to invite to the tower. 
It is to be observed, however, that, as Augus- 
tine says (De Consensu Rvang. i), some of 
the Gentiles thought that Christ wrote certain 
books treating of the magic art whereby He 
worked miracles : which art is condemned by 
the Christian learning. And yet they who claim 
to have read those books of Christ do none 
of those things which they marvel at His doing 
according to those same books. Moreover, it 
is by a Divine judgment that they err so far 
as to assert that these books were, as it were, 
entitled as letters to Peter and Paul, for that 
they found them in several places depicted in 
company with Christ. No wonder that the in- 
ventors were deceived by the painters: for as 
long as Christ lived in the mortal flesh with 
His disciples, Paul was no disciple of His. 

Reply Obj. 1. As Augustine says in the 
same book : Christ is the head of all His dis- 
ciples who are members of His body. Conse- 
quently, when they put into writing what He 
showed forth and said to them, by no means 
must we say that He wrote nothing : since His 
members put forth that which they knew 
under His dictation. For at His command 
they, being His hands, as it were, wrote what- 
ever He wished us to read concerning His 
deeds and words. 

Reply Obj. 2. Since the Old Law was given 
under the form of sensible signs, therefore also 
was it fittingly written with sensible signs. 
But Christ’s doctrine, which is the law of the 
spirit of life (Rom. viii. 2), had to be written, 
not with ink, but with the Spirit of the living 
God ; not in tables of stone, but in the fleshly 
tables of the heart, as the Apostle says (2 Cor. 
ill. 3). 

Reply Obj. 3. Those who were unwilling to 
believe what the apostles wrote of Christ 
would have refused to believe the writings of 
Christ, whom they deemed to work miracles 
by the magic art. 


QUESTION 43 

Of the Miracles Worked by Christ, in General 

(In Four Articles) 


We must now consider the miracles worked 
by Christ: (1) In general. (2) Specifically, 
of each kind of miracle. (3) In particular, of 
His transfiguration. 

Concerning the first, there are four points 
of inquiry: (1) Whether Christ should have 
worked miracles? (2) Whether He worked 
them by Divine power? (3) When did He 
begin to work miracles? (4) Whether His 
miracles are a sufficient proof of His Godhead? 


FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether Christ Should Have Worked Miracles? 

proceed thus to the First Article : — 
Objection 1. It would seem that Christ 
should not have worked miracles. For Christ’s 
deeds should have been consistent with His 
words. But He Himself said (Matth. xvi. 4) : 
A wicked and adidterous generation seeketh 
after a sign; and a sign shall not be given it. 
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but the sign of Jonas the prophet. Therefore 
He should not have worked miracles. 

Obj. 2. Further, just as Christ, at His sec- 
ond coming, is to come loith great power and 
majesty, as is written iMatth. xxiv. 30, so at 
His first coming He came in infirmity, accord- 
ing to Isa. liii. 3; A man of sorrows and ac- 
quainted with infirmity. But the working of 
miracles belongs to power rather than to in- 
firmity. Therefore it was not fitting that He 
should work miracles in His first coming. 

Ob}. 3. Further, Christ came that He might 
save men by faith ; according to Heb. xii. 2 ; 
Looking on Jesus, the author and finisher of 
faith. But miracles lessen the merit of faith ; 
hence our Lord says (Jo. iv. 4Si : Unless you 
sec signs and wonders you believe not. There- 
fore it seems that Christ should not have 
worked miracles. 

On the contrary. It was said in the person 
of His adversaries (Jo. xi. 47) : What do we; 
for this man doth many miraclesl 

J answer that, God enables man to work 
miracles for two reasons. First and princi- 
pally, in confirmation of the doctrine that a 
man teaches. For since those things which are 
of faith surpass human reason, they cannot 
be proved by human arguments, but need to 
be proved by the argument of Divine power; 
so that when a man does works that God alone 
can do, we may believe that what he says is 
from God: just as when a man is the bearer 
of letters sealed with the king’s ring, it is to 
be believed that what they contain expresses 
the king's will. 

Secondly, in order to make known God’s 
presence in a man by the grace of the Holy 
Ghost ; so that when a man does the works 
of God we may believe that God chvells in him 
by His grace. Wherefore it is written (Gal. 
iii. 5) : IJe who giveth to you the Spirit, and 
worketh miracles among you. 

Now both these things were to be made 
known to men concerning Christ — namely, 
that God dw'elt in Him by grace, not of adop- 
tion, but of union; and that His supernatural 
doctrine was from God. .And therefore it was 
most fitting that He should work miracles. 
Wherefore He Himself says (Jo. x. 38) : 
Though you ivill not believe Me, believe the 
works ; and (v. 36) ; The works which the 
Father hath given Me to perfect . . . them- 
selves . . . give testimony to Me. 

Reply Obj. 1. These words, a sign shall not 
be given it, but the sign of Jonas, mean, as 
Chrysostom says (Horn, xliii, in Matth.), that 
they did not receive a sign such as they sought, 
viz. from heaven: but not that He gave them 
no sign at all. — Or that IJe worked signs not 
for the sake of those whom He knew to be 

* Cf. 2 Cor. xiii. 4. 
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hardened, but to amend others. Therefore 
those signs were given, not to them, but to 
others. 

Reply Obj. 2. Although Christ came in the 
infirmity of the fle.sh, which is manifested in 
the passions, yet He came in the power of 
God,*- and this had to be made manifest by 
miracles. 

Reply Obj. 3. IMiracles lessen the merit of 
faith in so far as those are shown to be hard 
of heart who are unwilling to believe what is 
proved from the Scriptures unless (they are 
convinced) by miracles. Yet it is better for 
them to be converted to the faith even by 
miracles than that they should remain alto- 
gether in their unbelief. P’or it is written (1 
Cor. xiv. 22) that signs are given to unbeliev- 
ers, viz. that they may be converted to the 
faith. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether Christ Worked Miracles by Divine Power? 

IFe proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that Christ did 
not work miracles by Divine power. For the 
Divine power is omnipotent. But it seems 
that Christ was not omnipotent in working 
miracles; for it is written (Mark vi. 5) that 
He could not do any miracles there, i.e. in His 
own country. Therefore it seems that He did 
not work miracles by Divine power. 

Obj. 2. Further, God does not pray. But 
Christ sometimes prayed when working mir- 
acles ; as may be seen in the raising of Lazarus 
(Jo. xi. 41, 42), and in the multiplication of 
the loaves, as related Matth. xiv. 19. There- 
fore it seems that He did not work miracles 
by Divine power. 

Obj. 3. Further, what is done by Divine 
power cannot be done by the power of any 
creature. But the things which Christ did 
could be done also by the power of a creature ; 
wherefore the Pharisees said (Luke xi. 15) 
that Fie cast out devils by Jieclzcbub the prince 
of devils. Therefore it seems that Christ did 
not work miracles by Divine power. 

On the contrary, Our Lord said (Jo. xiv. 
10) : The Father who abideth in Me, He doth 
the works. 

I answer that, as stated in the First Part 
(Q. 1 10, A. 4) , true miracles cannot be wrought 
save by Divine power : because God alone can 
change the order of nature ; and this is what 
is meant by a miracle. Wherefore Pope Leo 
says (Ep. ad Flav. xxviii) that, while there 
are two natures in Christ, there is one, viz 
the Divine, which shines forth in miracles ; 
and another, viz. the human, which submits 
to insults ; yet each communicates its actions 
to the other: in as far as the human nature is 
the instrument of the Divine action, and the 
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human action receives power from the Divine 
Nature, as stated above (Q. 19, A. 1). 

Reply Obj. 1. When it is said that He could 
not do any miracles there, it is not to be under- 
stood that He could not do them absolutely, 
but that it was not fitting for Him to do them: 
for it was unfitting for Him to work miracles 
among unbelievers. Wherefore it is said far- 
ther on: And He wondered because of their 
unbelief. In like manner it is said (Gen. xviii. 
17) : Can I hide from Abraham what I am 
about to do? and xix. 22 ; 7 cannot do anything 
till thou go in thither. 

Reply Obj. 2. As Chrysostom says on 
Matth. xiv. 19, He took the five loaves and the 
two fishes, and, looking up to heaven. He 
blessed and brake: — It was to be believed of 
Him, both that He is of the Father and that 
He is equal to Him. . . . Therefore that He 
might prove both. He works miracles now with 
authority, now with prayer . . . in the lesser 
things, indeed. He looks up to heaven — for 
instance, in multiplying the loaves — but in the 
greater, which belong to God alone, He acts 
with authority ; for example, when He forgave 
sins and raised the dead. 

When it is said that in raising Lazarus He 
lifted up His eyes (Jo. xi. 41), this was not 
because He needed to pray, but because He 
wished to teach us how to pray. Wherefore 
He said: Because of the people who stand 
about have I said it: that they may believe 
that Thou hast sent Me. 

Reply Ob j. 3. Christ cast out demons other- 
wise than they are cast out by the power of 
demons. For demons are cast out from bodies 
by the power of higher demons in such a way 
that they retain their power over the soul: 
since the devil does not work against his own 
kingdom. On the other hand, Christ cast out 
demons, not only from the body, but still more 
from the soul. Lor this reason our Lord re- 
buked the blasphemy of the Jews, who said 
that He cast out demons by the power of the 
demons : first, by saying that Satan is not di- 
vided against himself ; secondly, by quoting 
the instance of others who cast out demons 
by the Spirit of God ; thirdly, because He 
could not have cast out a demon unless He 
had overcome Him by Divine power ; fourthly, 
because there was nothing in common between 
His works and their effects and those of Satan ; 
since Satan’s purpose was to scatter those 
whom Christ gathered together.* 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether Christ Began to Work Miracles When He 
Changed Water into Wine at the Marriage Feost? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that Christ did 
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not begin to work miracles when He changed 
water into wine at the marriage feast. For we 
read in the book De Infantia Salvatoris that 
Christ worked many miracles in His child- 
hood. But the miracle of changing water into 
wine at the marriage feast took place in the 
thirtieth or thirty -first year of His age. There- 
fore it seems that it was not then that He 
began to work miracles. 

Obj. 2. Further, Christ worked miracles by 
Divine power. Now He was possessed of Di- 
vine power from the first moment of His con- 
ception ; for from that instant He was both 
God and man. Therefore it seems that He 
worked miracles from the very first. 

Obj. 3. Further, Christ began to gather 
His disciples after His baptism and tempta- 
tion, as related Matth. iv. 18 and Jo. i. 35. 
But the disciples gathered around Him, prin- 
cipally on account of His miracles: thus it is 
written (Luke v. 4) that He called Peter when 
he was astonished at the miracle which He 
had worked in the draught of fishes. Therefore 
it seems that He worked other miracles before 
that of the marriage feast. 

On the contrary. It is written (Jo. ii. 11) : 
This begimiing of miracles did Jesus in Cana 
of Galilee. 

I answer that, Christ worked miracles in 
order to confirm His doctrine, and in order to 
show forth His Divine power. Therefore, as 
to the first, it was unbecoming for Him to 
work miracles before He began to teach. And 
it was unfitting that He should begin to teach 
until He reached the perfect age, as we stated 
above, in speaking of His baptism (Q. 39, 
A. 3). But as to the second, it was right that 
He should so manifest His Godhead by work- 
ing miracles that men should believe in the 
reality of His manhood. And, consequently, 
as Chrysostom says (Horn, xxi, in Joan.), it 
was fitting that He should not begin to work 
wonders from His early years: for men would 
have deemed the Incarnation to be imaginary, 
and would have crucified Him before the 
proper time. 

Reply Obj. 1. As Chrysostom says (Horn. 
xvii, in Joan.), in regard to the saying of John 
the Baptist, “That He may be made manifest 
in Israel, therefore am 1 come baptizing with 
water,” — it is clear that the wonders which 
some pretend to have been worked by Christ 
in His childhood arc untrue and fictitious. For 
had Christ worked miracles from His early 
years, John would by no means have been un- 
acquainted with Him, nor would the rest of 
the people have stood in need of a teacher to 
point Him out to them. 

Reply Obj. 2. What the Divine power 
achieved in Christ was in proportion to the 


*Cf. Matth. xii. 24-30; Mark iii. 22; Luke xi. 15-23. 
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needs of the salvation of mankind, the achieve- 
ment of which was the purpose of His taking 
flesh. Consequently He so worked miracles 
by the Di\'ine power as not to prejudice our 
belief in the reality of His flesh. 

Reply Ob}. ,1. The disciples were to be com- 
mended precisely because they followed Christ 
ivithojit havinp^ seen Him ii'nrk aiiv miracles, 
as Gregory says in a homily (Horn, v, in 
Evang.). And, as Chrysostom says (Horn. 
xxiii, in Joan.), the need for soorhing miracles 
arose then, especially when the disciples were 
already gathered around and attached to Him, 
and attentive to what zvas going on around 
them. Hence it is added : “And His disciples 
believed in Him!’ not becau.se they then be- 
lieved in Him for the first time, but because 
then they believed with greater discernment 
and perjection . — Or they are called disciples 
because they were to be disciples later on, as 
Augustine observes (De Consensu Evang. ii). 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether the Miracles Which Christ Worked Were 
a Sufficient Proof of His Godhead.’ 

We proceed thus to the Fourth .Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the mir- 
acles which Christ worked were not a suffi- 
cient proof of His Godhead. For it is proper 
to Christ to be both God and man. But the 
miracles which Christ worked have been done 
by others also. Therefore they were not a 
sufficient proof of His Godhead. 

Obj. 2. Further, no power surpasses that 
of the Godhead. But some have worked greater 
miracles than Christ, for it is written (Jo. 
xiv. 12) ; He that believeth in Me, the works 
that I do, he also shall do, and greater than 
these shall he do. Therefore it seems that the 
miracles than Christ, for it is written (Jo. 
ficient proof of His Godhead. 

Obj. 3. Further, the particular is not a 
sufficient proof of the universal. But any one 
of Christ’s miracles was one particular work. 
Therefore none of them was a sufficient proof 
of His Godhead, by reason of which He had 
universal power over all things. 

On the contrary, Our Lord said (Jo. v. 36) : 
The works which the Father hath given Me to 
perject . . . themselves . . . give testimony of Me. 

I answer that. The iniracles rvhich Chri.st 
worked were a sufficient proof of His Godhead 
in three respects. First, as to the very nature 
of the works, which surpassed the entire capa- 
bility of created power, and therefore could 
not be done save by Divine power. For this 
reason the blind man, after his sight had been 
restored, said (Jo. ix. 32, 33): From the be- 
ginning of the world it has not been heard, 
that any man hath opened the eyes of one 
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born blind. Unless this man were of God, he 
could not do anything. 

Secondly, as to the way in which He worked 
miracles — namely, because He worked mir- 
acles as though of His own power, and not by 
praying, as others do. Wherefore it is written 
(Luke vi. 19) that virtue ivent out from Flim 
and healed all, ^^■hereby it is proved, as Cyril 
says (Comment, in Liicam) that He did not 
receive power from another, hut, being God 
by nature, He showed His own power over the 
sick. .And this is how He worked countless 
miracles. Hence on !Matth. vili. 16: He cast 
out spirits with His word, and all that were 
sick He healed, Chrysostom says: Alark how 
great a multitude of persons healed, the Evan- 
gelists pass quickly over, not mentioning one 
by one . . . but in one word traversing an un- 
speakable sea of miracles. And thus it was 
shown that His power was co-equal with that 
of God the Father, according to Jo. v. 19 ; 
What things soever the F'ather doth, these the 
Son doth also in like manner ; and, again (21) : 
/I^ the Father raiseth up the dead and giveth 
life, so the Son also giveth life to whom He 
will. 

Thirdly, from the very fact that He taught 
that He was God : for unless this were true it 
would not be confirmed by miracles worked 
by Divine power Hence it was said CMark 
i. 27): What is this new doctrine? For with 
power He commandeth the unclean spirits, 
and they obey Him. 

Reply Obj. I. This was the argument of 
the (ientiles. Wherefore Augustine says (Ep. 
ad Vohisian. cxxxvii) : No suitable ivonders, 
say they, show forth the presence of so great a 
majesty, for the ghostly cleansing whereby He 
cast out demons, the cure of the sick, the rais- 
ing of the dead to life, if other miracles be 
taken into account, are small things before 
God. To this Augustine answers thus: We own 
that the prophets did as much. . . . But even 
Moses himself azid the other prophets made 
Christ the Lord the object of their prophecy, 
and gave Flim great glory. . . . He, therefore, 
chose to do similar things to avoid the incon- 
sistency of failing to do what He had done 
through others. Yet still He was bound to do 
something which no other had done: to be 
born of a virgin, to rise from the dead, and to 
ascend into heaven. If anyone deem this a 
slight thing for God to do, I know not what 
more he can expect. Having become man, 
ought He to have made another ivorld, that 
we might believe Him to be Him by whom the 
world was made? But in this world neither 
a greater world could he made nor one equal 
to it: and if He had made a lesser world in 
comparison with this, that too would have 
been deemed a small thing. 
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As to the miracles worked by others, Christ 
did greater still. Hence on Jo. xv. 24: Ij I 
had not done in (Douay, — among) them the 
works that no other men hath done, etc., Au- 
gustine says; None of the works oj Christ 
seem to be greater than the raising oj the 
dead: which thing loe know the ancient proph- 
ets also did. . . . Yet Christ did some works 
“which no other man hath done.” . . . But we 
are told in answer that others did works which 
He did not, and which none other did. . . . 
But to heal with so great a poiaer so many 
defects and ailments and grievances oj mortal 
men, this we read concerning none soever 
oj the men oj old. To say nothing oj those, 
each of ivhom by His bidding, as they came 
in His way, He made whole, . . . Mark saith 
(vi. 56) : “Whithersoever He entered, into 
towns or into villages or into cities, they laid 
the sick in the streets, and besought Him that 
they might touch but the hem of His garment: 
and as many as touched Him were made 
whole.” These things none other did in them ; 
for when He saith “In them," it is not to be 
understood to mean “Among them,” or “In 
their presence,” but wholly “In them,” because 
He healed them. . . . Therefore whatever works 
He did in them are works that none ever did; 
since if ever any other man did any one of 
them, by His doing he did it; whereas these 
works He did, not by their doing, but by Him- 
self. 

Reply Obj. 2. Augustine explains this pas- 
sage of John as follows (Tract. Ixxi) : What 
are these “greater works” which believers in 
Him woidd do I That, as they passed by, their 
very shadow healed the sick ? For it is greater 
that a shadow shoidd heal than the hem oj a 
garment. . . . When, however, He said these 
words, it was the deeds and works oj His 
words that He spoke of : for when He said . . . 
“The Father who abideth in Me, He doth the 
works,” what works did He mean, then, but 
the words He was speaking ? . . . and the fruits 
of those same words loas the faith oj those 
(who believed): but when the disciples 
preached the Gospel, not some few like those, 
but the very nations believed. . . . (Tract. 
Ixxii). Did not that rich man go away from 
His presence sorrowful? . . . and yet ajter- 
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wards, what one individual, having heard from 
Him, did not, that many did, when He spake 
by the mouth oj His disciples. . . . Behold, 
He did greater works when spoken of by men 
believing than when speaking to men hearing. 
But there is yet this difficulty: that He did 
these “greater works” by the apostles: whereas 
He saith as meaning not only them: . . . “He 
that believeth in Me” . . . Listen! . . . “He 
that believeth in Me, the works that 1 do, he 
also shall do” :— first, “I do,” then “he also 
shall do,” because I do that he may do. What 
works— but that from ungodly he should be 
made righteous? . . . Which thing Christ 
worketh in him, truly, but not without him. 
Yes, I may affirm this to be altogether greater 
than to create'"' heaven and earth; . . . for 
“heaven and earth shall pass away” ; but the 
salvation and justification oj the predestinate 
shall remain. . . . But also in the heavens . . . 
the angels are the works oj Christ: and does 
that man do greater works than these, who 
co-operates with Christ in the work oj his 
justification? ... let him, who can, judge 
whether it be greater to create a righteous 
being than to justify an ungodly one. Cer- 
tainly if both are works of equal power, the 
latter is a work oj greater mercy. 

But there is no need for us to tmderstand 
all the works oj Christ, where He saith, 
“Greater than these shall he do.” For by 
“these” He meant, perhaps, those which He 
was doing at that hour: now at that time He 
was speaking words oj faith : . . . and certainly 
it is less to preach words oj righteousness, 
which thing He did loithout us, than to justify 
the ungodly, which thing He so doth in us that 
we also do it ourselves. 

Reply Obj. 3. When some particular work 
is proper to some agent, then that particular 
work is a sufficient proof of the whole power 
of that agent ; thus, since the act of reasoning 
is proper to man, the mere fact that some- 
one reasons about any particular proposition 
proves him to be a man. In like manner, since 
it is proper to God to work miracles by His 
own power, any single miracle worked by 
Christ by His own power is a sufficient proof 
that He is God. 


QUESTION 44 

Of (Chrisl''s) Miracles Considered Specifically 

(In Four Articles) 

We have now to consider each kind of miracle ; in heavenly bodies. (3) The miracles which 
(1) The miracles which He worked in spiritual He worked in man. (4) The miracles which 
substances. (2) The miracles which He worked He worked in irrational creatures. 

* The words to create are not in tlie text of St. Augustine. 
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FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether Those Miracles Were Fitting Which Christ 
Worked in Spiritual Substances? 

JVe proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that those 
miracles were unfitting which Christ worked in 
spiritual substances. For among spiritual sub- 
stances the holy angels are above the demons ; 
for, as Augustine says (De Trin. iii) ; The 
treacherous and sinful rational spirit of life 
is ruled by the rational, pious, and just spirit 
of life. But we read of no miracles worked 
by Christ in the good angels. Therefore neither 
should He have worked miracles in the de- 
mons. 

Obj. 2. Further, Christ’s miracles were or- 
dained to make known His Godhead. But 
Christ’s Godhead was not to be made known 
to the demons ; since this would have hindered 
the mystery of His Passion, according to 1 
Cor. ii. 8; If they had known it, they would 
never have crucified the Lord of glory. There- 
fore He should not have worked miracles in 
the demons. 

Obj. 3. Further, Christ’s miracles were or- 
dained to the glory of God : hence it is written 
(hlatth. ix. 8) that the multitudes seeing that 
the man sick of the palsy had been healed by 
Christ, feared, and glorified God that gave 
such power to men. But the demons have no 
part in glorifying God ; since praise is not 
seemly in the mouth of a sinner (Ecclus. xv. 
9). For which reason also He suffered them 
not to speak (iMark i. 34; Luke iv. 41) those 
things which reflected glory on Him. There- 
fore it seems that it was unfitting for Him 
to work miracles in the demons. 

Obj. 4. Further, Christ’s miracles are or- 
dained to the salvation of mankind. But some- 
times the casting out of demons from men was 
detrimental to man, in some cases to the body ; 
thus it is related (Mark ix. 24, 25) that a 
demon at Christ's command, crying out and 
greatly tearing the man, went out of him ; and 
he became as dead, so that many said: He is 
dead; sometimes also to things; as when He 
sent the demons, at their owm request, into the 
swine, which they cast headlong into the sea ; 
wherefore the inhabitants of those parts be- 
sought Him that He would depart from their 
coasts f'Matth. viii. 31-34). Therefore it seems 
unfitting that He should have worked such 
like miracles. 

On the contrary, this was foretold (Zach. 
xiii. 2), where it is written: 1 will take away 
. . . the unclean spirit out of the earth. 

I answer that. The miracles worked by 
Christ were arguments for the faith which He 

* Victor of Antioch. Cf. Catena A urea. 
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taught. Xow, by the power of His Godhead 
He tvas to rescue those who would believe in 
Him, from the power of the demons ; accord- 
ing to Jo. xii. 31 : jV osv shall the prince of this 
7vorld be cast out. Consequently it was fitting 
that, among other miracles, He should also 
deliver those who were obsessed by demons. 

Reply Obj. 1. Just as men were to be de- 
livered by Christ from the power of the 
demons, so by Him were they to be brought to 
the companionship of the angels, according to 
Coloss. i. 20; Flaking peace through the blood 
of His cross, both as to the things on earth and 
the things that are in heaven. Therefore it 
was not fitting to show forth to men other mir- 
acles as regards the angels, except by angels 
appearing to men ; as happened in His Nativ- 
ity, His Resurrection, and His Ascension. 

Reply Obj. 2. As Augustine says (De Civ. 
Dei ix) ; Christ was known to the demons just 
as much as He willed ; and He willed just as 
far as thoe was need. But He was known to 
them, not as to the holy angels, by that which 
is eternal life, but by certain temporal effects 
of His po'wer. First, when they saw that Christ 
was hungry after fasting they deemed Him not 
to be the Son of God, Hence, on Luke iv. 3, 
If Thou be the Son of God, etc., Ambrose says: 
What means this way of addressing Him? 
save that, though He knew that the Son of 
God was to come, yet he did not think that 
He had come in the weakness of the flesh’ 
But afterwards, when he saw Him work mir- 
acles, he had a sort of conjectural suspicion 
that He was the Son of God. Hence on (Mark 
i. 24, / kno7v 7vho Thou art, the Holy One of 
God, Chrysostom says that he had no certain 
or firm knowledge of God’s coining. Yet he 
knew that He was the Christ promised in the 
Law, wherefore it is said (Luke iv. 41) that 
they knew that He was Christ. But it was 
rather from suspicion than from certainty that 
they confessed Him to be the Son of God. 
Hence Bede says on Luke iv. 41; The demons 
confess the Son of God, and, as stated farther 
on, “they knew that He was Christ." For 
when the devil saw Him weakened by His fast, 
He knew Him to be a real man : but when He 
failed to overcome Him by temptation. Hr 
doubted lest He should be the Son of God 
.\nd now from the power of His miracles He 
cither knciv, or rather suspected that He was 
the Son of God. His reason therefore for per- 
suading the lews to crucify Him was not that 
he deemed Him not to be Christ or the Son 
of God, but because he did not foresee that 
he would be the loser by His death. For the 
Apostle says of this mystery (1 Cor. ii. 7, 8), 
which is hidden from the beginning, that “none 
of the princes of this world knew it, for if they 
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had known it they would never have crucified 
the Lord of glory.” 

Reply Ohj. 3. The miracles which Christ 
worked in expelling demons were for the bene- 
fit, not of the demons, but of men, that they 
might glorify Him. Wherefore He forbade 
them to speak in His praise. First, to give us 
an example. For, as Athanasius says. He re- 
strained his speech, although he was confessing 
the truth; to teach us not to care about such 
things, although it may seem that what is said 
is true. For it is wrong to seek to learn from 
the devil when we have the Divine Scripture: 
Besides, it is dangerous, since the demons fre- 
quently mix falsehood with truth. — Or, as 
Chrysostom* says: It was not meet for them 
to usurp the prerogative of the apostolic office. 
Nor was it fitting that the mystery of Christ 
should be proclaimed by a corrupt tongue, 
because praise is not seemly in the mouth of 
a sinner.f Thirdly, because, as Bede says, 
He did not wish the envy of the Jews to be 
aroused thereby.-^ Hence even the apostles are 
commanded to be silent about Him, lest, if 
His Divine majesty were proclaimed, the gift 
of His Passion should be deferred. 

Reply Ob'). 4. Christ came specially to 
teach and to work miracles for the good of 
man, and principally as to the salvation of 
his soul. Consequently, He allowed the de- 
mons, that He cast out, to do man some harm, 
either in his body or in his goods, for the sal- 
vation of man's soul — namely, for man’s in- 
struction. Hence Chrysostom says on Matth. 
viii. 32 that Christ let the demons depart into 
the swine, not as yielding to the demons, but, 
first, to show . . . hoio harmful are the demons 
who attack men; secondly, that all might learn 
that the demons would not dare to hurt even 
the swine, except He allow them ; thirdly, that 
they would have treated those men more griev- 
ously than they treated the swine, unless they 
had been protected by God's providence. 

And for the same motives He allowed the 
man, who was being delivered from the de- 
mons, to suffer grievously for the moment ; 
yet did He release him at once from that dis- 
tress. By this, moreover, we are taught, as 
Bede says on Mark ix. 25, that often, ivhen 
after falling into sin we strive to return to 
God, we experience further and more grievous 
attacks from the old enemy. This he does, 
either that he may inspire ns with a distaste 
for virtue, or that he may avenge the shame of 
having been cast out. For the man who was 
healed became as dead, says Jerome, because 
to those who are healed it is said, “You are 
dead ; and your life is hid with Christ in God” 
(Col. iii. 3), 


SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether It Was Fitting That Christ Shauld Work 
Miracles in the Heavenly Bodies? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It w'ould seem that it was 
unfitting that Christ should work miracles in 
the heavenly bodies. For, as Dionysius says 
(Div. Noni. iv), it beseems Divine providence 
not to destroy, but to preserve, nature. Now, 
the heavenly bodies are by nature incorrupt- 
ible and unchangeable, as is proved De Ccelo i. 
Therefore it was unfitting that Christ should 
cause any change in the order of the heavenly 
bodies. 

Obj. 2. Further, the course of time is 
marked out by the movement of the heavenly 
bodies, according to Gen. i. 14: Let there be 
lights made in the firmament of heaven . . . 
and let them be for signs, and for seasons, 
and for days and years. Consequently if the 
movement of the heavenly bodies be changed, 
the distinction and order of the seasons is 
changed. But there is no report of this having 
been perceived by astronomers, who gaze at 
the stars and observe the months, as it is writ- 
ten (Isa. xlvii. 13). Therefore it seems that 
Christ did not work any change in the move- 
ments of the heavenly bodies. 

Obj. 3. Further, it was more fitting that 
Christ should work miracles in life and when 
teaching, than in death : both because, as it is 
written (2 Cor. xiii. 4), He was crucified 
through weakness, yet He liveth by the power 
of God, by which He worked miracles; and 
because His miracles were in confirmation of 
His doctrine. But there is no record of Christ 
having worked any miracles in the heavenly 
bodies during His lifetime: nay, more; when 
the Pharisees asked Him to give a sign from 
heaven. He refused, as hlatthew relates (xii 
and xvi). Therefore it seems that neither in 
His death should He have worked any mir- 
acles in the heavenly bodies. 

On the contrary, It is writterr (Luke 
xxiii. 44, 45) : There was darkness over all the 
earth until the ninth hour ; and the sun was 
darkened. 

I answer that. As stated above (Q. 43, A. 4), 
it behooved Christ’s miracles to be a sufficient 
proof of His Godhead. Now this is not so 
sufficiently proved by changes wrought in the 
lower bodies, which changes can be brought 
about by other causes, as it is by changes 
wrought in the course of the heavenly bodies, 
which have been established by God alone in 
an unchangeable order. This is what Diony- 
sius says in his epistle to Polycarp: We must 
recognize that no alteration can take place in 
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the order and movement of the heavens that 
is not caused by Him ivho made all and 
changes all by His ivord. Therefore it was 
fitting that Christ shonld work miracles even 
in the heavenly Irodies. 

Reply Obj. 1. Just as it is natural to the 
lower bodies to be moved by the heavenly 
bodies, which are higher in the order of na- 
ture, so is it natural to any creature whatso- 
ever to be changed by God, according to His 
will. Hence Augustine says (Contra Faust. 
xxvi : quoted by the gloss on Rom. xi. 24 : 
Contrary to nature thou loert grafted, etc.) : 
God, the Creator and Author of all natures, 
does nothing contrary to nature: for ivhatso- 
ever He does in each thing, that is its nature. 
Consequent!}" the nature of a heavenly body 
is not destroyed when God changes its course; 
but it would be if the change were due to any 
other cause. 

Reply Obj. 2, The order of the seasons was 
not disturbed by the miracle worked by Christ. 
For, according to some, this gloom or darken- 
ing of the sun, which occurred at the time of 
Christ’s passion, was caused by the sun with- 
drawing its rays, without any change in the 
movement of the heavenly bodies, which meas- 
ures the duration of the seasons. Hence Jerome 
says on Matth. xxvii. 43 : It seems as though 
the “greater light” ivithdrcrj its rays, lest it 
should look on its Lord hanging on the Cross, 
or bestow its radiancy on the impious blas- 
phemers . — .^nd this withdrawal of the rays is 
not to be understood as though it were in the 
sun’s power to send forth or withdraw its rays: 
for it sheds its light, not from choice, but by 
nature, as Dionysius says (Div. Nom. iv). 
But the sun is said to withdraw its rays in so 
far as the Divine power caused the sun’s rays 
not to reach the earth. On the other hand, 
Origen says this was caused by clouds coming 
between (the earth and the sun). Hence on 
Matth. xxvii. 45 he says: JVe must therefore 
suppose that many large and very dense clouds 
were massed together over Jerusalem and the 
land of Judea; so that it was exceedingly dark 
from the sixth to the ninth hour. Hence / am 
of opinion that, just as the other signs which 
occurred at the time of the Passion — namely, 
the rending of the veil, the quaking of the 
earth, etc . — took place in Jerusalem only, so 
this also: ... or if anyone prefer, it may be 
extended to the whole of Judea, since it is said 
that “there was darkness over the whole 
earth,” which expression refers to the land of 
Judea, as may be gathered from .3 Kings xviii. 
10, where Abdias says to Elias: “As the Lord 
thy God liveth, there is no nation or kingdom 
whither my lord hath not sent to seek theed’ 
which shows that they sought him among the 
nations in the neighborhood of Judea. 
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On this point, however, credence is to be 
given rather to Dionysius, who is an eyewit- 
ness as to this having occurred by the moon 
eclipsing the sun. For he says ( Ep. ad Polyc.) : 
Without any doubt we saio the moon encroach 
on the sun, he being in Egypt at the time, as 
he says in the same letter. And in this he 
points out four miracles. — The first is that 
the natural eclipse of the sun by interposition 
of the moon never takes place except when the 
sun and moon are in conjunction. But then the 
sun and moon -were in opposition, it being the 
fifteenth day, since it was the Jewish Passover. 
Wherefore he says : For it was not the time of 
conjunction . — The second miracle is that 
whereas at the sixth hour the moon was seen, 
together with the sun, in the middle of the 
heavens, in the evening it was seen to be in 
its place, i.e. in the east, opposite the sun. 
Wherefore he says: .(gain we saw it, i.e. the 
moon, return super naturally into opposition 
with the sun, so as to be diametrically oppo- 
site, having withdrawn from the sun at the 
ninth hour, when the darkness ceased, until 
evening. From this it is clear that the wonted 
course of the seasons was not disturbed, be- 
cause the Divine power caused the moon both 
to approach the sun supernaturally at an un- 
wonted season, and to withdraw from the sun 
and return to its proper place according to the 
season. — The third miracle was that the eclipse 
of the sun naturally always begins in that part 
of the sun which is to the west and spreads 
towards the cast: and this is because the 
moon’s proper movement from west to east is 
more rapid than that of the sun, and conse- 
quently the moon, coining up from the west, 
overtakes the sun and passes it on its eastward 
course. But in this case the moon had already 
passed the sun, and was distant from it by the 
length of half the heavenly circle, being oppo- 
site to it : consequently it had to return east- 
wards towards the sun, so as to come into 
apparent contact with it from the east, and 
continue in a westerly direction. This is what 
he refers to when he says: Moreover, we saw 
the eclipse begin to the east and spread to- 
wards the western edge of the sun, for it was 
a total eclipse, and afterwards pass aivay . — 
The fourth miracle consisted in this, that in a 
natural eclipse that part of the sun which is 
first eclipsed is the first to reappear (because 
the moon, coming in front of the sun, by i's 
natural movement passes on to the east, so as 
to come away first from the western portion 
of the sun, which was the first part to be 
eclipsed), whereas in this case the moon, while 
returning miraculously from the east to the 
west, did not pass the sun so as to be to the 
west of it : but having reached the western 
edge of the sun returned towards the east : so 
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that the last portion of the sun to be eclipsed 
was the first to reappear. Consequently the 
eclipse began towards the east, whereas the 
sun began to reappear towards the west. And 
to this he refers by saying ; Again we observed 
that the occultation and emersion did not be- 
gin from the same point, i.e. on the same side 
of the sun, but on opposite sides. 

Chrysostom adds a fifth miracle (Horn. 
Ixxxviii, in Matth.), saying that the darkness 
in this case lasted for three hours, whereas 
an eclipse of the sun lasts but a short time, for 
it is soon over, as those know who have seen 
one. Hence we are given to understand that 
the moon was stationary below the sun, except 
we prefer to say that the duration of the dark- 
ness was measured from the first moment of 
occultation of the sun to the moment when 
the sun had completely emerged from the 
eclipse. 

But, as Origen says (loc. cit.), against this 
the children of this world object: How is it 
such a phenomenal occurrence is not related 
by any writer, whether Greek or barbarian? 
And he says that someone of the name of 
Phlegon relates hi his chronicles that this took 
place during the reign of Tiberius Caesar, but 
he does not say that it occurred at the full 
moon. It may be, therefore, that because it 
was not the time for an eclipse, the various as- 
tronomers living then throughout the world 
were not on the look-out for one, and that they 
ascribed this darkness to some disturbance of 
the atmosphere. But in Egypt, where clouds 
are few on account of the tranquillity of the 
air, Dionysius and his companions were con- 
siderably astonished so as to make the afore- 
said observations about this darkness. 

Reply Obj. 3. Then, above all, was there 
need for miraculous proof of Christ’s Godhead, 
when the weakness of human nature was most 
apparent in Him. Hence it was that at His 
birth a new star appeared in the heavens. 
Wherefore jMaxiinus says (Serin, de Nativ. 
viii) ; If thou disdain the manger, raise thine 
eyes a little and gaze on the new star in the 
heavens, proclaiming to the world the birth of 
our Lord. But in His Passion yet greater 
weakness appeared in His manhood. There- 
fore there was need for yet greater miracles in 
the greater lights of the world. And, as Chrys- 
ostom says (loc. cit.): This is the sign which 
He promised to them ivho sought for one, 
saying: “rln evil and adulterous generation 
seeketh a sign; and a sign shall not be given 
it, but the sign of Jonas the prophet,” refer- 
ring to His Cross . . . and Resurrection. . . . 
For ii was much more wonderful that this 
should happen when He was crucified than 
ivhcn He was walking on earth. 


THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether Christ Worked Miracles Fittingly on Men? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1 . It would seem that Christ 
worked miracles unfittingly on men. For in 
man the soul is of more import than the body. 
Now Christ worked many miracles on bodies, 
but we do not read of His working any mir- 
acles on souls ; for neither did He convert any 
unbelievers to the faith mightily, but by per- 
suading and convincing them with outward 
miracles, nor is it related of Him that He 
made wise men out of fools. Therefore it seems 
that He worked miracles on men in an unfit- 
ting manner. 

Obj. 2 Further, as stated above {Q. 43, 
A. 2), Christ worked miracles by Divine 
power; to which it is proper to work suddenly, 
perfectly, and without any assistance. Now 
Christ did not always heal men suddenly as 
to their bodies: for it is written (Mark viii. 
22-25) that, taking the blind man by the hand. 
He led him out of the town; and, spitting upon 
his eyes, laying His hands on him, He asked 
him if he saw anything. And, looking up, he 
said: I see men as it were trees walking. After 
that again He laid His hands upon his eyes, 
and he began to see, and was restored, so that 
he saw all things clearly. It is clear from this 
that He did not heal him suddenly, but at 
first imperfectly, and by means of His spittle. 
Therefore it seems that He worked miracles 
on men unfittingly. 

Obj. 3. Further, there is no need to remove 
at the same time things which do not follow 
from one another. Now bodily ailments are 
not always the result of sin, as appears from 
our Lord’s words (Jo. ix. 3) : Neither hath this 
man sinned, nor his parents, that he should 
be born blind. It was unseemly, therefore, for 
Him to forgive the sins of those who sought 
the healing of the body, as He is related to 
have done in the case of the man sick of the 
palsy (Matth. ix. 2) : the more that the heal- 
ing of the body, being of less account than the 
forgiveness of sins, does not seem a sufficient 
argument for the power of forgiving sins. 

Obj. 4. Further, Christ’s miracles were 
worked in order to confirm His doctrine, and 
witness to His Godhead, as stated above 
(Q. 43, A. 4). Now no man should hinder the 
purpose of his own work. Therefore it seems 
unfitting that Christ commanded those who 
had been healed miraculously to tell no one, 
as appears from INIatth. ix. 30 and Mark viii. 
26; the move so, since He commanded others 
to proclaim the miracles worked on them ; thus 
it is related (i^lark v. 19) that, after delivering 
a man from the demons, He said to him: Go 
info th\ hovsL io thy fi lends, and tell them 
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how great things the Lord hath done jor thee. 

On the contrary, It is written (Mark 
vii. 37): He hath done all things well: He 
hath made both the deaf to hear and the dumb 
to speak. 

I answer that, The means should be pro- 
portionate to the end. Now Christ came into 
the w'orld and taught in order to save man, 
according to Jo. iii. 17 : For God sent not His 
Son into the world to judge the world, hut that 
the world may be saved by Him. Therefore 
it was fitting that Christ, by miraculously heal- 
ing men in particular, should prove Himself 
to be the universal and spiritual Saviour of all. 

Reply Obj. 1. The means are distinct from 
the end. Now the end for which Christ's 
miracles were worked was the health of the 
rational part, which i.s healed by the light of 
wisdom, and the gift of righteousness : the 
former of which presupposes the latter, since, 
as it is written (Wisd. i. 4; : Wisdom will not 
enter into a malicious soul, nor dwell in a body 
subject to sins. Now it was unfitting that man 
should be made righteous unless he willed: 
for this would be both against the nature of 
righteousness, which implies rectitude of the 
will, and contrary to the very nature of man, 
which requires to be led to good by the free- 
will, not by force. Christ, therefore, justified 
man inwardly by the Divine power, but not 
against man’s will. Nor did this pertain to 
His miracles, but to the end of His miracles. 
— In like manner by the Divine power He 
infused wisdom into the simple minds of His 
disciples: hence He said to them (Luke x-^i. 
IS) : I will give you a mouth and wisdom, 
which all your adversaries will not be able to 
resist and gainsay. And this, in so far as the 
enlightenment was inward, is not to be reck- 
oned as a miracle, but only as regards the 
outward action — namely, in so far as men saw 
that those who had been unlettered and simple 
spoke with such wisdom and constancy. 
Wherefore it is written (Acts iv, 13) that the 
Jews, seeing the constancy of Peter and of 
John, understanding that they were illiterate 
and ignorant men . . . wondered. — .And though 
such like spiritual effects are different from 
visible miracles, yet do they testify to Christ’s 
doctrine and power, according to Heb. ii. 4: 
God also bearing them witness by signs and 
wonders and divers miracles, and distributions 
of the Holy Ghost. 

Nevertheless Christ did work some miracles 
on the soul of man, principally by changing 
its lower powers. Hence Jerome, commenting 
on Matth. ix. 9, He rose up and followed Him, 
says: Such was the splendor and majesty of 
His hidden Godhead, which shone forth even 
in His human countenance, that those who 
♦Victor of Antioch. 
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gazed on it were drawn to Him at first sight. 
And on Matth. xxi. 12, (Jesus) cast out all 
them that sold and bought, the same Jerome 
says: Of all the signs worked by our Lord, this 
seems to me the most wondrous, — that one 
man, at that time despised, could, with the 
blows of one scourge, cast out such a nudti- 
ttide. For a fiery and heavenly light flashed 
from His eyes, and the majesty o] His God- 
head shone in His countenance. And Origen 
says on Jo. ii. 15 that this was a greater mir- 
acle than when He changed wafer into wine, 
for there He shows His power over inanimate 
matter, whereas here He tames the minds of 
thousajtds of men. — Again, on Jo. xviii. 6, 
They went backward and fell to the ground, 
Augustine says: Though that crowd was fierce 
in hate and terrible with arms, yet did that 
one word, . . . without any weapon, smite them 
through, drive them back, lay them prostrate: 
for God lay hidden in that flesh. — Moreover, 
to this must be referred what Luke says (iv. 
30) — namely, that Jesus, passing through the 
midst of them, went His way, on which Chrys- 
ostom observes (Horn, xlviii, in Joan.): That 
He stood in the midst of those who were lying 
in wait for Him, and was not seized by them, 
shows the power of His Godhead ; and. again, 
that which is written Jo. viii. 59, Jesus hid Him- 
self and 'went out of the Temple, on w'hich 
Theophylact says: He did not hide Himself in 
a corner of the Temple, as if afraid, or take 
shelter behind a wall or pillar; but by His 
heavenly power making IJimself invisible to 
those who were threatening Him, He passed 
through the midst of them. 

From all these instances it is clear that 
Christ, when He willed, changed the minds of 
men by His Divine power, not only by the 
bestowal of righteousness and the infusion of 
wisdom, w’hich pertains to the end of miracles, 
but also by outwardly drawing men to Him- 
self. or by terrifying or stupefying them, which 
pertains to the miraculous itself. 

Reply Obj. 2. Christ came to save the wmrld, 
not only by Divine power, but also through 
the mystery of His Incarnation. Consequently 
in healing the sick He frequently not only 
made use of His Divine power, healing by way 
of command, but also by applying something 
pertaining to His human nature. Hence on 
Luke iv. 40, He, laying His hands on every one 
of them, healed them, Cyril says: Although, 
as God, He might, by one word, have driven 
out all diseases, yet He touched them, showing 
that His own flesh was endowed with a healing 
virtue. And on IMark viii. 23, Spitting upon 
his eyes, laying His hands on him, etc., Chrys- 
ostom* says : He spat and laid His hands upon 
the blind man, wishing to show that His Di- 
vine word, accompanied by His operation, 
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■works wonders: for the hand signifies opera- 
tion; the spittle signifies the -word which pro- 
ceeds from the mouth. Again, on Jo. ix. 6, He 
made clay of the spittle, and spread the clay 
upon the eyes of the blind man, Augustine 
says; Of His spittle He made clay, — because 
“the Word ■was made flesh.” Or, again, as 
Chrysostom says, to signify that it was He 
who made man of the slime of the earth. 

It is furthermore to be observed concerning 
Christ’s miracles that generally what He did 
was most perfect. Hence on Jo. ii. 10, E-oery 
man at first setteth forth good wine, Chrysos- 
tom says : Christ’s miracles are such as to far 
surpass the works of nature in splendor and 
usefulness. — Likewise in an instant He con- 
ferred perfect health on the sick. Hence on 
Matth. viii. 15, She arose and ministered to 
them, Jerome says: Health restored by our 
Lord returns -wholly and instantly. 

There was, however, special reason for the 
contrary happening in the case of the man 
born blind, and this was his want of faith, as 
Chrysostom* says. Or as Bede observes on 
Mark viii. 23: Whom He might ha-oe healed 
■wholly and instantly by a single -word, He 
heals little by little, to show the e.vtent of 
human blindness, ivliich hardly, and that only 
by degrees, can come back to the light: and 
to point out that each step forward in the -way 
of perfection is due to the help of His grace. 

Reply Ob). 3. As stated above (Q. 43, A. 2), 
Christ worked miracles by Divine power. Now 
the -works of God are perfect (Deut. xxxii. 4). 
But nothing is perfect except it attain its 
end. Now the end of the outward healing 
worked by Christ is the healing of the 
soul. Consequently it was not fitting that 
Christ should heal a man’s bod)' without heal- 
ing his soul. Wherefore on Jo. vii. 23, I ha-oe 
healed the ■whole man on a Sabbath day, Au- 
gustine says: Because he was cured, so as to 
be whole in body; he helic-oed, so as to be 
■whole in soul. To the man sick of the palsy 
it is said specially, Thy sins are forgiven thee, 
because, as Jerome observes on !^Iatth. ix. 5, 6: 
We are hereby given to understand that ail- 
ments of the body are frequently due to sin: 
for which reason, perhaps, first are his sins 
forgiven, that the cause of the ailment being 
removed, health may return. Wherefore, also 
(Jo. V. 14), it is said; Sin no more, lest some 
worse thing happen to thee. Whence, says 
Chrysostom, -wc learn that his sickness -was the 
result of sin. 

Nevertheless, as Chrysostom says on IMatth. 
ix. 5: By how much a soul is of more account 
than a body, by so much is the forgiving of 
sins a greater -work than healing the body; 
but because the one is unseen He does the 

* Victor of .Aiitiocli. 


lesser and more manifest thing in order to 
pro-oe the greater and more unseen. 

Reply Ob). 4. On IMatth. ix. 30, See that 
no man kno-w this, Chrysostom says : If in 
another place we find Him saying, “Go and 
declare the glory of God” (cf. Mark v. 19; 
Luke viii. 39), that is not contrary to this. 
For He instructs us to forbid them that would 
praise us on our o-wn account : but if the glory 
be referred to God, then -we must not forbid, 
but command, that it be done. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether Christ Worked Miracles Fittingly 
on Irrational Creatures? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that Christ 
worked miracles unfittingly on irrational crea- 
tures. For brute animals are more noble than 
plants. But Christ worked a miracle on plants, 
as when the fig-tree withered away at His 
command (TMatth. xxi. 19). Therefore Christ 
should have worked miracles also on brute 
animals. 

Obj. 2. Further, punishment is not justly 
inflicted save for fault. But it was not the 
fault of the fig-tree that Christ found no fruit 
on it, when fruit was not in season (Mark 
xi. 13). Therefore it seems unfitting that He 
withered it up. 

Obj. 3. Further, air and water are between 
heaven and earth. But Christ worked some 
miracles in the heavens, as stated above 
(A. 2), and likewise in the earth, when it 
quaked at the time of His Passion (IMatth. 
xxvii. 51). Therefore it seems that He should 
also have worked miracles in the air and water, 
such as to divide the sea, as did IMoses (E.xod. 
xiv. 21) : or a river, as did Josue (Jos, iii. 16) 
and Elias (4 Kings ii. 8) ; and to cause thunder 
to be heard in the air, as occurred on Mount 
Sinai when the Law was given (Exod. xix. 16), 
and like to what Elias did (3 Kings xviii. 45). 

Obj. 4. Further, miraculous works pertain 
to the work of Divine providence in governing 
the world. But this work presupposes crea- 
tion. It seems, therefore, unfitting that in His 
miracles Christ made use of creation; when, to 
wit. He multiplied the loaves. Therefore His 
miracles in regard to irrational creatures seem 
to have been unfitting. 

On the contrary, Christ is the -wisdom of 
God \ 1 Cor. i. 24) , of whom it is said (Wisd. 
viii. 1) that she ordcreth all things sweetly. 

I answer that. As stated above, Christ’s 
miracles were ordained to the end that He 
should be recognized as having Divine power, 
unto the salvation of mankind. Now it belongs 
to the Divine power that every creature be 
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subject thereto. Consequently it behooved 
Him to work miracles on every kind of crea- 
ture, not only on man, but also on irrational 
creatures. 

Reply Obj. 1. Brute animals are akin gener- 
ically to man, wherefore they were created on 
the same day as man. And since He had 
worked many miracle:^ on the bodies of men, 
there was no need for Him to work miracles 
on the bodies of brute animals: and ?o much 
the less that, as to their sensible and corporeal 
nature, the same reason applies to both men 
and animals, especially terrestrial. But fish, 
from living' in w-.'ter, are more alien from 
human nature; wherefore they were made on 
another day. On them Christ worked a mir- 
acle in the plentiful draught of fishes, related 
Luke V. and Jo. xxi ; and, again, in the fish 
caught by Peter, who found a stater in it 
(Hatth. xvii. 26). — .-\s to the swine who were 
cast headlong into the sea, this was not the 
effect of a Divine miracle, but of the action of 
the demons, God permitting. 

Reply Ob}. 2, As Chrysostom says on 
IMatth. xxi. 19: When our Lord does any such 
like thing on plants or brute animals, ask not 
hou' it was just to wither up the fig-tree, since 
it was not the fruit season ; to ask such a ques- 
tion is foolish in the e.xtrnne, because such 
things cannot commit a fault or be punished ; 
but look at the miracle, and wonder at the 
worker. Xor does the Creator inflict any hurt 
on the owner, if He choose to make use of His 
own creature for the salvation of others; 
rather, as Hilary says on Matth. xxi. 19, we 
should see in this a proof of God’s goodness, 
for when He wished to afford an example of 
salvation as being procured by Him, He exer- 


cised His mighty power on tlu human body: 
but when lie wished to picture to them His 
severity towards those ivho wilfully disobey 
Him. He iorrshadows their doom by His sen- 
tence on the tree. This is the more noteworthy 
in a fig-tree which, as Chrysostom oliserves 
(loc. cit.), being jidl of moisture, makes the 
miracle all the more remarkable. 

Reply Obj. 3. Christ also worked miracles 
befitting to Himself in the air and water; 
when, to wit, as related iMatth. viii. 26, He 
commanded the winds, and the sea, and there 
came a great ralm. But it \\as not befitting 
that Pie who came to restore all things to a 
state of peace and calm should cause either a 
d.isturbance in the atmosphere or a division 
of waters. Plence the Apostle says (Heb. xii. 
IS) : Vo// are not come to a fire that may be 
touched and approached (Vulg., — a mountain 
that might be touched, and a burning fire), 
and a whirlsvind , and darkess, and storm. 

At the time of His Passion, however, the 
veil was rent, to signify the unfolding of the 
mysteries of the Law ; the graves were opened, 
to signify that His death gave life to the dead : 
the earth quaked and the rocks were rent, to 
signify that man’s stony heart would be 
.softened, and the whole world changed for the 
better by the virtue of His Passion. 

Reply Obj. 4. The multiplication of the 
loaves was not effected by way of creation, 
but by an addition of extraneous matter trans- 
formed into loaves ; hence Augustine says on 
Jo. vi. 1-14: Whence He multiplieth a few 
grains into harvests, thence in His hands He 
mtdtiplied the five loaves: and it is clearly 
by a process of transformation that grains are 
multiplied into harvests. 


QUESTION 45 
Of Christ's Transfiguration 

(In Four Articles) 


We now consider Christ’s transfiguration; 
and here there are four points of inquiry: 
(1) Whether it was fitting that Christ should 
be transfigured? (2) Whether the clarity of 
the transfiguration was the clarity of glory? 

(3) Of the witnesses of the transfiguration. 

(4) Of the testimony of the Father’s voice. 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether It Was Fitting That Christ 
Should Be Transfigured? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 
Objection 1. It would seem that it was not 
fitting that Christ should be transfigured. For 
it is not fitting for a true body to be changed 


into various shapes (figuras), but only for an 
imaginary body. Alow Christ’s body was not 
imaginary, but real, as stated above (Q. 5, 
A. 1). Therefore it seems that it should not 
have been transfigured. 

Obj. 2. Further, figure is in the fourth spe- 
cies of quality, whereas clarity is in the third, 
since it is a sensible quality. Therefore Christ’s 
assuming clarity should not be called a trans- 
figuration. 

Obj. 3. Further, a glorified body has four 
gifts, as we shall state farther on (Suppl. 
Q. 82), viz. impassibility, agility, subtlety, 
and clarity. Therefore His transfiguration 
should not have consisted in an assumption of 
clarity rather than of the other gifts. 
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On the contrary, It is written (INIatth. 
xvii. 2) that Jesus ivas transfigured in the 
presence of three of His disciples. 

I answer that, Our Lord, after foretelling 
His Passion to His disciples, had exhorted 
them to follow the palh of His sufferings 
(Matth. xvi. 21, 24). Now in order that any- 
one go straight along a road, he must have 
some knowledge of the end: thus an archer 
will not shoot the arrow straight unless he 
first see the target. Hence Thomas said (Jo. 
xiv. 5) : Lord, wc know not whtlher Thou 
goest ; and how can we know the way ^ Above 
all is this necessary when hard and rough is 
the road, heavy the going, but delightful the 
end. Now by His Passion Christ achieved 
glory, not only of His soul, which He had 
from the first moment of His conception, but 
also of His body ; according to Luke (xxiv. 
26): Christ ought (Vulg ., — ought not Christ) 
to have suffered these things, and so to enter 
into His glory ( ?). To which glory He brings 
those who follow the footsteps of His Passion, 
according to Acts xiv. 21; Through many 
tribulations vje must enter into the kingdom 
of God. Therefore it was fitting that He should 
show His disciples the glory of His clarity 
(which is to be transfigured), to which He will 
configure those who are His ; according to 
Phil. iii. 21: (Who) will reform the body of 
our lowness configured (Douay , — made like) 
to the body of His glory. Hence Bede says 
on Mark viii. 39 ; By His loving foresight He 
allowed them to taste for a short time the 
contemplation of eternal joy, so that they 
might bear persecution bravely. 

Reply Obj. I. As Jerome says on hlatth. 
xvii. 2 : Let no one suppose that Christ, 
through being said to be transfigured, laid 
aside His natural shape and countenance, or 
substituted an imaginary or aerial body for 
His real body. The Evangelist describes the 
manner of His transfiguration when he says: 
“His face did shine as the sun. and His gar- 
ments became white as snow.” Brightness of 
face and whiteness of garments argue not a 
change of substance, but a putting on of glory. 

Reply Obj. 2. Figure is seen in the outline 
of a body, for it is that which is enclosed by 
one or more boundaries.' Therefore whatever 
has to do with the outline of a body seems to 
pertain to the figure. Now the clarity, just 
as the color, of a non-transparent body is seen 
on its surface, and consequently the assump- 
tion of clarity is called transfiguration. 

Reply Ob]. 3. Of those four gifts, clarity 
alone is a quality of the very person in him- 
self ; whereas the other three are not percep- 
tible, save in some action or movement, or in 
some passion. Christ, then, did show in Him- 
Euclid, bk. i, def. xiv. 


self certain indications of those three gifts — 
of agility, for instance, when He walked on 
the waves of the sea; of subtlety, when He 
came forth from the closed w'omb of the Vir- 
gin ; of impassibility, when He escaped unhurt 
from the hands of the Jews who wished to 
hurl Him down or to stone Him. And yet He 
is not said, on account of this, to be trans- 
figured, but only on account of clarity, which 
pertains to the aspect of His Person. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Wheffier This Clarify Was the Clarity of Glory? 

We proceed thus to ilic Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It w'ould seem that this clar- 
ity was not the clarity of glory. For a gloss 
of Bede on Matth. xvii. 2, He was transfigured 
before them, says: In His mortal body He 
shows forth, not the state of immortality, but 
clarity like to that of future immortality . But 
the clarity of glory is the clarity of immor- 
tality. Therefore the clarity which Christ 
showed to His disciples was not the clarity 
of glory. 

Obj. 2. Further, on Luke ix. 27 (That) 
shall not taste death unless (Vulg., — till) they 
see the kingdom of God, Bede’s gloss says: 
That is, the glorification of the body in an 
imaginary vision of future beatitude. But the 
image of a thing is not the thing itself. There- 
fore this was not the clarity of beatitude. 

Obj. 3. Further, the clarity of glory is only 
in a human body. But this clarity of the 
transfiguration was seen not only in Christ’s 
body, but also in His garments, and in the 
bright cloud which over shaded the disciples. 
Therefore it seems that this was not the clar- 
ity of glory. 

On the contrary, Jerome says on the words. 
He was transfigured before them (Matth. xvii. 
2) ; He appeared to the Apostles such as He 
will appear on the day of judginent. And on 
Matth. xvi. 28, Till they see the Son of Man 
coming in His kingdom, Chrysostom says: 
Wishing to shoiv with what kind of glory He 
is afterward s to conic, so far as it was possible 
for them to learn it. He showed it to them in 
their present life, that they might not grieve 
even over the death of their Lord. 

I answer that. The clarity which Christ as- 
sumed in His transfiguration was the clarity 
of glory as to its essence, but not as to its 
mode of being. For the clarity of the glorified 
body is derived from that of the soul, as Au- 
gustine says (Ep ad Diosc. cxviii). And in 
like maimer the clarity of Christ’s body in 
His transfiguration was derived from His God- 
head, as Damascene says ( Orat. de Transfig.)'' 
and from the glory of His soul. That the glory 
of His soul did not overflow into His body 
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from the first moment of Christ’s conception 
was due to a certain Divine dispensation, that, 
as stated above (Q. 14, A. 1, ai! 2), He inii^ht 
fulfil the mysteries of our redemption in a 
passible body. This did not, however, deprive 
Christ of His power of outpourins; the .i^lory 
of His soul into His body. -\nd this He did, 
as to clarity, in His transfiguration, but other- 
wise than in a glorified body. For the clarity 
of the soul overflows into a glorified body, by 
way of a permanent quality affecting the body. 
Hence bodily refulgence is not miraculous in 
a glorified body. But in Christ's transfigura- 
tion clarity overflowed from His Godhead and 
from His soul into His body, not as an imma- 
nent quality affecting His very body, but 
rather after the manner of a transient passion, 
as when the air is lit up by the sun. Con.se- 
quently the refulgence, which appeared in 
Christ’s body then, was miraculous: just as 
was the fact of His walking on the waves of 
the sea. Hence Dionysius says (Ep. ad Cat. 
iv) : Christ excelled man in doing that mhich 
is proper to man: this is shou’ii in Ilis super- 
natural conception of a virgin, and in the un- 
stable waters bearing the weight of material 
and earthly feet. 

■Wherefore we must not say, as Hugh of 
St. Victor-^ said, that Christ assumed the gift 
of clarity in the transfiguration, of a.aility in 
walking on the sea, and of subtlety in coming 
forth from the Virgin's closed womb: because 
the gifts are immanent qualities of a glorified 
body. On the contrary, whatever pertained 
to the gifts, that He had miraculously. The 
same is to be said, as to the .soul, of the vision 
in which Paul saw God in a rapture, as we 
have stated in the Second Part (ITU, Q. 175, 
A. 3, ad 2). 

Reply Obj. 1. The words quoted prove, 
not that the clarity of Christ was not that of 
glory, but that it was not the clarity of a 
glorified body, since Christ’s body was not as 
yet immortal. And just as it was by dispensa- 
tion that in Christ the glory of the soul should 
not overflow into the body, so was it possible 
that by dispensation it might overflow as to 
the gift of clarity and not as to that of im- 
passibility. 

Reply Ob'], 2. This clarity is said to have 
been imaginary, not as though it were not 
really the clarity of glory, but because it was 
a kind of image representing that perfection 
of glory, in virtue of which the body wdll be 
glorious. 

Reply Obj. 3. Just as the clarity which was 
in Christ’s body was a representation of His 
body’s future clarity, so the clarity which was 
in His garments signified the future clarity 
of the saints, which will be surpassed by that 
* Innocent III, De Myst. Miss., iv. 


of Christ, ju.st as the brightness of the snow 
is surpassed by that of the sun. Hence Greg- 
ory says (Moral, xxxii) that Christ's garments 
became resplendent, because in the height of 
heavenly clarity all the saints will cling to 
Him in the refulgence of righteousness. For 
His garments signify the righteous, because 
He will unite them to Himself, according to 
Isa. xlix. 18; Thou shall be clothed with all 
these as with an ornament. 

The bright cloud signifies the glory of the 
Holy Ghost or the potver of the Father, as 
Origen says (Tract, iii, in Matth.), by which 
in the glory to come the saints will be covered. 
— Or, again, it may be said fittingly that it 
signifies the clarity of the w'orld redeemed, 
which clarity will cover the saints as a tent. 
Hence when Peter proposed to make tents, a 
bright cloud overshaded the disciples. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whel-her (he Witnesses of the Transfiguration 
Were Fittingly Chosen? 

If'c proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the wit- 
nesses of the transfiguration were unfittingly 
chosen. For everyone is a better witness of 
things that he knows. But at the time of 
Chri^t's transfiguration no one but the angels 
had as yet any knowledge from experience 
of the glory to come. Therefore the witnesse.s 
of the transfiguration should have been angels 
rather than men. 

Obj. 2. Further, truth, not fiction, is be- 
coming in a witness of the truth. Now, VIoses 
and Elias were there, not really, but only in 
appearance; for a gloss on Luke ix. 30, They 
were Moses and Elias, says: It must be ob- 
served that Moses and Elias were there neither 
in body nor in soul; but that those bodies 
were formed of some available matter. It is 
also credible that this was the result of the 
angelic ministries , through the angels imper- 
sonating them. Therefore it seems that thej' 
were unsuitable witnesses. 

Obj. 3. Further, it is said (Acts x. 43) that 
all the prophets give testimony to Christ. 
Therefore not only Moses and Elias, but also 
all the prophets, should have been present as 
witnesses. 

Obj. 4. Further, Christ’s glory is promised 
as a reward to all the faithful (2 Cor. iii. 18; 
Phil. iii. 21), in whom He wished by His trans- 
figuration to enkindle a desire of that glory. 
Therefore He should have taken not only 
Peter, James, and John, but all His disciples, 
to be witnesses of His transfiguration. 

On the contrary is the authority of the 
Gospel. 

/ answer that, Christ wished to be trans- 
figured in order to show men His glory, and 
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to arouse men to a desire of it, as staled above 
(A. 1). Now men are brought to the glory of 
eternal beatitude by Christ, — not only those 
who lived after Him, but also those who pre- 
ceded Him ; therefore, when He was approach- 
ing His Passion, both the tniiltitude that jol- 
lowed and that which went before, cried 
saying: “Hosanna,” as related IMatth. xxi. 9, 
beseeching Him, as it were, to save them. Con- 
sequently it was fitting that witnesses should 
be present from among those who preceded 
Him — namely, IMoses and Elias — and from 
those who followed after Him — namely, Peter, 
James, and John — that in the mouth of two 
or three witnesses this word might stand. 

Reply Ohj. 1. By His transfiguration Christ 
manifested to His disciples the glory of His 
body, which belongs to men only. It was 
therefore fitting that He should choose men 
and not angels as witnesses. 

Reply Obj. 2. This gloss is said to be taken 
from a book entitled On the Marvels of Holy 
Scripture. It is not an authentic work, but is 
wrongly ascribed to St. .-\ugustine ; conse- 
quently we need not stand by it. For Jerome 
says on Matth, xvii. 3 : Observe that when the 
Scribes and Pharisees asked for a sign from 
heaven. He refused to give one; whereas here, 
in order to increase the apostles’ faith, He 
gives a sign from heaven, Elias coming down 
thence, whither he had ascended, and Moses 
arising from the nether ivorld. This is not to 
be understood as though the soul of Moses 
was reunited to his body, but that his soul 
appeared through some assumed body, just 
as the angels do. But Elias appeared in his 
own body, not that he was brought down from 
the empyrean heaven, but from some place on 
high, whither he was taken up in the fiery 
chariot. 

Reply Ob'], 3. As Chrysostom says on 
Matth. xvii. 3 : Moses and Elias are brought 
forward for many reasons. And, first of all, 
because the multitude said He ivas Elias or 
Jeremias or one of the prophets. He brings 
the leaders of the prophets ivith Him; that 
hereby at least they might see the difference 
between the servants and their Lord . — An- 
other reason was . . . that Moses gave the 
Law . . . while Elias . . . ivas jealous for the 
glory of God. Wherefore by appearing to- 
gether with Christ, they show how falsely the 
Jews accused Him of transgressing the Law, 
and of blasphemously appropriating to Him- 
self the glory of God. — A third reason was 
show that He has poioer of death and life, 
and that He is the judge of the dead and the 
living ; by bringing witli Him Moses who had 
died, and Elias who still lived. — \ fourth rea- 
son was because, as Luke says (ix. 31), they 

* Bede, Horn, xviii. Cf, Catena Aurea. f Hilary, 


spoke with Him of His decease that Lie should 
accomplish in Jerusalem, i.e. of His Passion 
and death. Therefore, m order to strengthen 
the hearts of His disciples with a view to this, 
He sets before them those who had exposed 
themselves to death for God’s sake: since 
iMoses braved death in opposing Pharaoh, and 
Elias in opposing .A.chab. — A fifth reason was 
that lie wished His disciples to imitate the 
meekness of Moses and the zeal of Elias . — 
Hilary adds a sixth reason — namely, in order 
to signify that He had been foretold by the 
Law, which Moses gave them, and by the 
prophets, of whom Elias was the principal. 

Reply Obj. 4. Lofty mysteries should not 
be immediately explained to everyone, but 
should be handed down through superiors to 
others in their proper turn. Consequently, 
as Chrysostom says (loc. cit.), He took these 
three as being superior to the rest. For Peter 
excelled in the love he bore to Christ and in 
the power bestowed on him ; John in the privi- 
lege of Christ’s love for him on account of his 
virginity, and, again, on account of his being 
privileged to be an Evangelist; James on ac- 
count of the privilege of martyrdom. Never- 
theless He did not wish them to tell others 
what they had seen before His Resurrection; 
lest, as Jerome says on Matth. xvii. 19, such 
a wonderful thing should seem incredible to 
them ; and lest, after hearing of so great glory, 
they should be scandalized at the Cross that 
followed; or, again, lest (the Cross) should 
be entirely hindered by the people;* and in 
order that they might then be witnesses of 
spiritual things when they should be filled 
with the Holy Ghost.^ 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

WheFlier the Testimony of the Father's Voice, Saying, 

"This Is My Beloved Son," Was Fittingly Added? 

JVe proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the testi- 
mony of the Father's voice, saying. This is 
My beloved Son, was not fittingly added; for, 
as it is written (Job xxxiii. 14), God speaketk 
once, and repeateth not the selfsame thing 
the second time. But the Father’s voice had 
testified to this at the time of (Christ’s) bap- 
tism. Therefore it was not fitting that He 
should bear witness to it a second time. 

Obj. 2. Further, at the baptism the Holy 
Ghost appeared under the form of a dove at 
the same time as the Father’s voice was heard. 
But this did not happen at the transfiguration. 
Therefore it seems that the testimony of the 
Father was made in an unfitting manner. 

Obj. 3. Further, Christ began to teach after 
His baptism. Nevertheless, the Father’s voice 
did not then command men to hear him. 
in Matth. xvii. 
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Therefore neither should it have so com- 
manded at the transfiguration. 

Obj. 4. Further, things should not be said 
to those who cannot bear tlicni, according to 
Jo. xvi. 12: / have yet many things to say to 
you, but you cannot bear than noiv. But the 
disciples could not bea'- the Father's \’oice; 
for it is wiitten (^Slatth. xvii. 6) that the dis- 
ciples healing, fell upe.u their face, and were 
very much afraid. Tlicrefore the Father’s voice 
should not have been addressed to them. 

On the contrary is the authority of the 
Gospel. 

/ ansu'cr that, The adoption of the .sons of 
God is through a certain conformity of image 
to the natural Son of God. N'ow this takes 
place in two ways: first, by the grace of the 
wayfarer, which is imperfect conformity ; sec- 
ondly, by glory, which is perfect conformity, 
according to 1 Jo. iii. 2 ; IJ^e are noiv the sons 
of God, and it hath not yet appeared %'haf ice 
shall be; v'c know that, when He shall appear, 
we shall be like to Him, because wc shall sec 
Him as He is. Since, therefore, it is in baptism 
that we acquire grace, while the clarity of the 
glory to come was foreshadowed in the trans- 
figuration, therefore both in Flis baptism and 
in Flis transfiguration the natural sonship of 
Christ was fittingly made known by the testi- 
mony of the Father: because He alone with 
the Son and Holy Ghost is perfectly conscious 
of that perfect generation. 

Reply Obj. 1. The words quoted are to be 
understood of God’.s eternal speaking, by 
which God the Father uttered the only-begot- 
ten and co-eternal Word. Xeverthele.ss, it can 
be said that God uttered the same thing twice 
in a bodily voice, yet not for the same purpose, 
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but in order to show the divers modes in which 
men can be partakers of the likeness of the 
eternal Sonship. 

Reply Obj. 2. Just as in the Baptism, where 
the mystery of the first regeneration was pro- 
claimed, the operation of the whole Trinity 
was made manifest, hecause the Son Incarnate 
was there, the Holy Ghost appeared under the 
foun of a dove, and the Father made Himself 
known in the voice; so aTo i:i the transfinfuij- 
tion, which is the mystery of the second regen- 
eration, the whole Trinity appears — the Father 
in the voice, the Son in the man, the Holy 
Ghost in the bright cloud ; for just as in bap- 
tism He confers innocence, signified by the 
simplicity of the dove, so in the resurrection 
will He give His elect the clarity of glory and 
refreshment from all sorts of evil, which are 
signified by the bright cloud. 

Reply Obj. 3. Christ came to give grace 
actually, and to promise glory by His words, 
'riierefore it was fitting at the time of His 
transfiguration, and not at the time of His 
baptism, that men should be commanded to 
hear Him. 

Reply Obj. 4. It was fitting that the dis- 
ciples should be afraid and fall down on hear- 
ing the voice of the Father, to show that the 
glorj' which was then being revealed surpasses 
in excellence the sense and faculty of all mor- 
tal beings; according to Exod. xxxiii. 20: Man 
shall not see Me and live. This is what Jerome 
says on IMatth. xvii. 6: Such is human frailty 
that it cannot bear to gaze on such great glory. 
But men are healed of this frailty by Christ 
when He brings them into glory. And this is 
signified by what He says to them ; Arise, and 
fear not. 
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QUESTION 46 
The Passion of Christ 

(In Twelve Articles) 


In proper sequence we have now to con.sider 
all that relates to Christ’s leaving the world. 
In the first place, His Passion ; secondly. His 
death : thirdly. His burial ; and, fourthly. His 
descent into hell, 

^\fith regard to the Passion, there arises a 
threefold consideration; (1) The Passion it- 
self: (2) the efficient cause of the Passion; 
(3) the fruits of the Passion. 

Under the first heading there are twelve 
points of inquirj': (1) Whether it was neces- 
sary for Christ to suffer for men’s deliverance? 
(2) Whether there was any other possible 
means of delivering men? (.3) Whether this 
was the more suitable means’ (4) Whether 
it was fitting for Christ to suffer on the cross? 


(5) The extent of His sufferings. (6) Whether 
the pain which He endured was the great- 
est? (7) Whether His entire soul suffered? 
(8) Whether His Passion hindered the joy of 
fruition? (9) The time of the Passion. 
(10) The place, til) Whether it was fitting 
for Him to be crucified with robbers? 
(12) Whether Christ’s Passion is to be at- 
tributed to the Godhead? 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether It Was Necessary for Christ to Suffer for 
the Deliverance of the Human Race? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 
Objection 1. It would seem that it was not 
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necessary for Christ to suffer for the deliver- 
ance of the human race. For the human race 
could not be delivered except by God, accord- 
ing to I.saias xlv. 21 ; Am not I the Lord, and 
there is no God else besides Me? A just God 
and a Saviour, there is none, besides Me. But 
no necessity can compel God, for this would 
be repugnant to His omnipotence. Therefore 
it was not necessary for Christ to suffer. 

Obj. 2. Further, what is necessary is op- 
posed to what is voluntary. But Christ suf- 
fered of His own will; for it is written (Isa. 
liii. 7) ; He was offered because it was His own 
will. Therefore it was not necessary for Him 
to suffer. 

Obj. 3. Further, as is written (Ps. xxiv. 
10) ; All the ways of the Lord are mercy and 
truth. But it does not seem necessary that He 
should suffer on the part of the Divine mercy, 
which, as it bestows gifts freely, so it appears 
to condone debts without satisfaction: nor, 
again, on the part of Divine justice, according 
to which man had deserved everlasting con- 
demnation. Therefore it does not seem neces- 
sary that Christ should have suffered for man’s 
deliverance. 

Obj. 4. Further, the angelic nature is more 
excellent than the human, as appears from 
Dionysius (Div. Norn. iv). But Christ did 
not suffer to repair the angelic nature which 
had sinned. Therefore, apparently, neither 
was it necessary for Him to suffer for the sal- 
vation of the human race. 

On the contrary. It is written (Jo. iii. 14) : 
As Moses lifted up the serpent in the desert, 
so must the Son of man be lifted up, that who- 
soever believeth in Him may not perish, but 
may have life everlasting. 

I answer that, .\s the Philosopher teaches 
(Metaph. v), there are several acceptations of 
the word necessary. In one way it means any- 
thing which of its nature cannot be otherwise; 
and in this way it is evident that it was not 
necessary either on the part of God or on the 
part of man for Christ to suffer. In another 
sense a thing may be necessary from some 
cause quite apart from itself ; and should this 
be either an efficient or a moving cause, then 
it brings about the necessity of compulsion; 
as, for instance, when a man cannot get away 
owing to the violence of someone else holding 
him. But if the external factor which induces 
necessity be an end, then it will be said to 
be necessary from presupposing such end — 
namely, when some particular end cannot 
exist at all, or not conveniently, except such 
end be presupposed. It was not necessary, 
then, for Christ to suffer from necessity of 
compulsion, either on God’s part, who ruled 
that Christ should suffer, or on Christ’s own 
part, who suffered voluntarily. Yet it was 


necessary from necessity of the end proposed ; 
and this can be accepted in three ways. First 
of all, on our part, who have been delivered 
by His Passion, according to John (loc. cit.): 
The Son of man must be lifted up, that who- 
soever believeth in Him may not perish, but 
may have life everlasting. Secondly, on Christ’s 
part, who merited the glory of being exalted, 
through the lowliness of His Passion; and to 
this must be referred Luke xxiv. 26: Ought 
not Christ to have suffered these things, and 
so to enter into His glory? Thirdly, on God’s 
part, whose determination regarding the Pas- 
sion of Christ, foretold in the Scriptures and 
prefigured in the observances of the Old Tes- 
tament, had to be fulfilled. And this is what 
St. Luke says (xxii. 22) ; The Son of man in- 
deed goeth, according to that which is deter- 
mined ; and (xxiv. 44, 46) ; These are the 
words winch I spoke to you while I was yet 
with you, that all things must needs be ful- 
filled which are written in the law of Moses, 
and in the prophets, and in the psalms con- 
cerning Me: for it is thus written, and thus it 
behooved Christ to suffer, and to rise again 
from the dead. 

Reply Obj. 1. This argument is based on 
the necessity of compulsion on God’s part. 

Reply Obj. 2. This argument rests on the 
necessity of compulsion on the part of the man 
Christ. 

Reply Obj. 3. That man should be deliv- 
ered by Christ’s Passion was in keeping with 
both His mercy and His justice. With His 
justice, because by His Passion Christ made 
satisfaction for the sin of the human race; and 
so man was set free by Christ’s justice: and 
with His mercy, for since man of himself could 
not satisfy for the sin of all human nature, as 
was said above (Q, 1, A. 2), God gave him 
His Son to satisfy for him, according to Rom. 
iii. 24, 25: Being justified freely by His grace, 
through the redemption that is in Christ Jesus, 
whom God hath proposed to be a propitiation, 
through faith in His blood. And this came of 
more copious mercy than if He had forgiven 
sins without satisfaction. Hence it is said 
(Ephes. ii. 4) : God, who is rich in mercy, for 
His exceeding charity wherewith He loved uS, 
even when we were dead in sins, hath quick- 
ened us together in Christ. 

Reply Obj. 4. The sin of the angels was ir- 
reparable; not so the sin of the first man (I, 
Q. 64, A. 2). 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether There Was Any Other Possible Way of 
Human Deliverance Besides the Passion of Christ? 

IFe proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that there was 
no other possible way of human deliverance 
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besides Christ's Passion. For our Lord says 
(Jo. xii. 24) ; Amen, amen I say to you, unless 
the grain of wheat falling into the ground 
dieth, itself remaincth alone; hut if it die, it 
bringetJi forth much fruit. Upon this St. Au- 
gustine (Tract, ii) observes that Christ called 
Himself the seed. Consequently, unless He 
suffered death. He would not otherwise have 
produced the fruit of our redemption. 

Obj. 2. Further, our Lord addresses the 
Father (!Matth. xxvi. 42) : My Father, if this 
chalice may not pass away bid I must drink 
it, Thy will be done. But He spoke there of 
the chalice of the Passion. Therefore Christ’s 
Passion could not pass away; hence Hilary 
says (Comm. 31 in Matth.) : Therefore the 
chalice cannot pass e.xcept He drink of it, be- 
cause we cannot be restored except through 
His Passion. 

Obj. 3. Further, God’s justice required that 
Christ should satisfy by the Passion in order 
that man might be delivered from sin. But 
Christ cannot let His justice pass: for it is 
written (2 Tim. ii. 13) : If xve believe not, He 
continueth faithful, He cannot deny Himself. 
But He would deny Himself were He to deny 
His justice, since He is justice itself. It seems 
impossible, then, for man to be delivered 
otherwise than by Christ’s Passion. 

Obj. 4. Further, there can be no falsehood 
underlying faith. But the Fathers of old be- 
lieved that Christ would suffer. Consequently, 
it seems that it had to be that Christ should 
suffer. 

On the contrary, Augustine says (Dc 
Trin. xiii) ; We assert that the way 'whereby 
Cod deigned to deliver us by the man Jesus 
Christ, 'who is mediator bet'ween God and man, 
is both good and befitting the Dhdne dignity ; 
but let us also sho'w that other possible means 
were not lacking on God’s part, to whose 
po'wer all things arc equally subordinate. 

I ansiver that, A thing may be said to be 
possible or impossible in two ways : first of 
all, simply and absolutely ; or secondly, from 
supposition. Therefore, speaking simply and 
absolutely, it was possible for God to deliver 
mankind otherwise than by the Passion of 
Christ, because no word shall be impossible 
'with God (Luke i. 37). Yet it was impossible 
if some supposition be made. For since it is 
impossible for God’s foreknowledge to be de- 
ceived and His will or ordinance to be frus- 
trated, then, supposing God’s foreknowledge 
and ordinance regarding Christ’s Passion, it 
was not possible at the same time for Christ 
not to suffer, and for mankind to be delivered 
otherwise than by Christ’s Passion. And the 
i'ame holds good of all things foreknown and 
preordained by God, as was laid dowm in the 
First Part (Q. 14. A. 13). 


Reply Obj. 1. Our Lord is speaking there 
presupposing God’s foreknowledge and pre- 
determination, according to which it was re- 
solved that the fruit of man’s salvation should 
not follow unless Christ suffered. 

Reply Obj. 2. In the same way we must 
understand what is here objected to in the 
second instance: If this chalice may not pass 
o'way but I must drink of it — that is to say, 
because Thou hast so ordained it — hence He 
adds; Thy will be done. 

Reply Obj. 3. Even this justice depends on 
the Divine will, requiring satisfaction for sin 
from the human race. But if He had willed to 
free man from sin without any satisfaction. 
He would not have acted against justice. For 
a judge, while preserving justice, cannot par- 
don fault without penalty, if he must visit 
fault committed against another — for instance, 
against another man, or against the State, or 
any Prince in higher authority. But God has 
no one higher than Himself, for He is the 
sovereign and common good of the whole uni- 
verse. Consequently, if He forgive sin, which 
has the formality of fault in that it is com- 
mitted against Himself, He wrongs no one: 
just as anyone else, overlooking a personal 
trespass, without satisfaction, acts mercifully 
and not unjustly. And so David exclaimed 
when he sought mercy: To Thee only have I 
sinned (Ps. 1. 6), as if to say: Thou canst 
pardon me without injustice. 

Reply Obj. 4. Human faith, and even the 
Divine Scriptures upon which faith is based, 
are both based on the Divine foreknowledge 
and ordinance. .'\nd the same reason holds 
good of that necessity which comes of suppo- 
sition. and of the necessity which arises of 
the Divine foreknowledge and will. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether There Was Any More Suitable Way of 
Delivering the Human Race Than by Christ's Passian? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that there was 
some other more suitable way of delivering 
the human race besides Christ’s Passion. For 
nature in its operation imitates the Divine 
work, since it is moved and regulated by God. 
But nature never employs twm agents where 
one will suffice. Therefore, since God could 
have liberated mankind solely by His Divine 
will, it does not seem fitting that Christ’s 
Passion should have been added for the de- 
liverance of the human race. 

Obj. 2. Further, natural actions are more 
suitably performed than deeds of violence, 
because violence is a severance or lapse from 
what is according to nature, as is said in De 
Coclo ii. But Christ’s Passion brought about 
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His death by violence. Therefore it would 
have been more appropriate had Christ died 
a natural death rather than suffer for man’s 
deliverance. 

Odj. 3. Further, it seems most fitting that 
whatsoever keeps something unjustly and by 
violence, should be deprived of it by some 
superior power; hence Isaias says (lii. 3); 
You were sold gratis, and you shall be re- 
deemed without money. But the devil pos- 
sessed no right over man, whom he had de- 
ceived by guile, and whom he held subject in 
servitude by a sort of violence. Therefore it 
seems most suitable that Christ should have 
despoiled the devil solely by His power and 
without the Passion. 

On the contrary, St. Augustine says (De 
Trin. xiii) : There was no other more suitable 
way of healing our misery than by the Passion 
of Christ. 

I answer that, Among means to an end that 
one is the more suitable whereby the various 
concurring means employed are themselves 
helpful to such end. But in this that man was 
delivered by Christ’s Passion, many other 
things besides deliverance from sin concurred 
for man’s salvation. In the first place, man 
knows thereby how much God loves him, and 
is thereb}^ stirred to love Him in return, and 
herein lies the perfection of human salvation; 
hence the Apostle says (Rom. v. 8) : God coni- 
mendeth His charity towards us ; for when as 
yet we were sinners . . . Christ died for us. 
Secondly, because thereby He set us an ex- 
ample of obedience, humility, constancy, jus- 
tice, and the other virtues displayed in the 
Passion, which are requisite for man’s salva- 
tion. Hence it is written (1 Pet. ii. 21) : Christ 
also suffered for us, leaving you an example 
that you should follow in His steps. Thirdly, 
because Christ by His Passion not only de- 
livered man from sin, but also merited justi- 
fying grace for him and the glory of bliss, as 
shall be shown later (Q. 48, A. 1 ; Q. 49, 
AA. 1, 5). Fourthly, because by this man is 
all the more bound to refrain from sin, ac- 
cording to 1 Cor. vi. 20: You are bought with 
a great price: glorify and bear God in your 
body. Fifthly, because it redounded to man’s 
greater dignity, that as man was overcome and 
deceived by the devil, so also it should be a 
man that should overthrow the devil ; and as 
man deserved death, so a man by dying should 
vanquish death. Hence it is written (1 Cor. 
XV. 57) : Thanks he to God who hath given tis 
the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ. It 
was accordingly more fitting that we should 
be delivered by Christ’s Passion than simply 
by God’s good-will. 

Reply Obj. 1. Even nature uses several 

* Cf. Athanasius, Oral. De Iiicani. Verb. 


means to one intent, in order to do something 
more fittingly : as two eyes for seeing ; and the 
same can be observed in other matters. 

Reply Obj. 2. As Chrysostom* says: Christ 
had come in order to destroy death, not His 
own, ( for since He is life itself, death could 
not be His), but men’s death. Hence it was 
not by reason of His being bound to die that 
He laid His body aside, but because the death 
He endured was inflicted on Him by men. But 
even if His body had sickened and dissolved 
in the sight of all men, it was not befitting 
Him who healed the infirmities of others to 
have his own body afflicted with the same. 
And even had He laid His body aside without 
any sickness, and had then appeared, men 
wotdd not have believed Him when He spoke 
of His resurrection. For how could Christ’s 
victory over death appear, tinless He endured 
it in the sight of all men, and so proved that 
death was vanquished by the incorruption of 
His body? 

Reply Obj. 3. Although the devil assailed 
man unjustly, nevertheless, on account of sin, 
man was justly left by God under the devil’s 
bondage. And therefore it was fitting that 
through justice man should be delivered from 
the devil’s bondage by Christ making satis- 
faction on his behalf in the Passion. This was 
also a fitting means of overthrowing the pride 
of the devil, who is a deserter from justice, 
and covetous of sway; in that Christ should 
vanquish him and deliver man, not merely by 
the power of His Godhead, but likewise by the 
justice and lowliness of the Passion, as Augus- 
tine says (De Trin. xiii). 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether Christ Ought to Hove Suffered 
on the Cross? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that Christ 
ought not to have suffered on the cross. For 
the truth ought to conform to the figure. But 
in all the sacrifices of the Old Testament which 
prefigured Christ the beasts were slain with a 
sword and afterwards consumed by fire. There- 
fore it seems that Christ ought not to have 
suffered on a cross, but rather by the sword 
or by fire. 

Obj. 2. Further, Damascene says (De Fide 
Orthod. iii) that Christ ought not to assume 
dishonoring afflictions. But death on a cross 
was most dishonoring and ignominious ; hence 
it is written (Wisd. ii. 20) : Let us condemn 
Him to a most shameful death. Therefore it 
seems that Christ ought not to have undergone 
the death of the cross. 

Obj 3. Further, it was said of Christ 
(Matth. xxi. 9) : Blessed is He that cometh in 
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the name of the Lord. But death upon the 
cross was a death of malediction, as we read 
Deut. xxi. 23: He is accursed of God that 
hangeth on a tree Therefore it does not seem 
fitting for Christ to he crucified. 

On the contrary. It is written (Phil. ii. 8) : 
He became obedient unto death, even the 
death of the cross. 

1 ansn’cr that , It was most fitting that Christ 
should suffer the death of the cross. 

First of all. as an example of virtue. For 
Augustine thus writes (QQ. l.x.xxiii, qu. 25): 
God’s Wisdom become man to give us an ex- 
ample in righteousness of living. Rut it is part 
of righteous living not to stand in fear of 
things which ought not to be feared. Xo 2 U 
there are sonic men who, although they do not 
fear death in itself, arc yet troubled over the 
manner of their death. In order, then, that no 
kind of death should trouble an upright man, 
the cross of this j\Ian had to be set before him, 
because, among all kinds of death, none was 
more execrable, more fear-inspiring, than this. 

Secondlj', because this kind of death was 
especially suitable in order to atone for the 
sin of our first parent, which vas the plucking 
of the apple from the forbidden tree against 
God’s command. And so, to atone for that 
sin, it was fitting that Christ should suffer by 
being fastened to a tree, as if restoring what 
Adam had purloined; according to Ps. l.xviii. 

5 : Then did I pay that which I took not away. 
Hence Augustine says in a sermon on the Pas- 
sion.’^ .-\dam despised the command, plucking 
the apple from the tree: but all that .Adam 
lost, Christ found upon the cross. 

The third reason is becau-e. as Chrysostom 
says in a sermon on the Passion ( Dc Criice 
et Latrone i, ii) : He suffered upon a high rood 
and not under a roof, in aider that the nature 
of the air inight be purified: and the earth 
felt a like benefit, for it was cleansed by the 
flowing of the blood from His side. And on 
John iii. 14: The Son of man must be lifted 
up, Theophylact says; When you hear that He 
was lifted up, understand His hanging on high, 
that He inight sanctify the air who had sanc- 
tified the earth by walking upon it. 

The fourth rea'^on is, because, by dying on 
it. He prepares for us an ascent into heaven, 
as Chrysostom t says. Hence it is that He 
says (John xii. 32) : If I be lifted up from the 
earth, I will draw all things to Myself. 

The fifth reason is because it is befitting the 
universal salvation of the entire world. Hence 
Gregory of Nyssa observes (In Christ. Resurr., 
Orat. i) that the shape of the cross extending 
out into jour extremes from their central point 
of contact denotes the power and the provi- 
dence diffused cvovivhcrc of Him who hung 
*C] Sc,:n. ci, Dc Tempore. t Athanasius, zidc A. 


Upon it. Chrysostom ;|; also says that upon the 
cross He dies with outstretched hands in order 
to draw with one hand the people of old, and 
with the other those who spring from the Gen- 
tiles. 

The sixth reason is because of the various 
virtues denoted by this class of death. Hence 
.Augustine in his hook on the grace of the Old 
and Kew Testament (Ep. cxl) says: Not with- 
out purpose did He choose this class of death, 
that He might be a teacher of that breadth, 
and height, and length, and depth, of which 
the Apostle speaks (Eph. iii. IS) : For breadth 
is in the beam, which is fixed transversely 
above; this appertains to good works, since 
the hands arc stretched out upon it. Length 
is the tree’s extent from the beam to the 
ground; and there it is planted — that is, it 
stand': and abides — which is the note of longa- 
nimity. Height is in that portion of the tree 
which remains over from the transverse beam 
upwards to the top, and this is at the head of 
the Crucified, because He is the supreme de- 
sire of souls of good hope. But that part of 
the tree which is hidden from view to hold it 
fixed, and from which the entire rood springs, 
denotes the depth of gratuitous grace. And, 
as .Augu.stine says (Tract, cxix, in Joan.}: The 
tree upon which were fixed the members of 
Him dying was even the chair of the Master 
teaching. 

The seventh reason is because this kind of 
death responds to very many figures. For, as 
Augustine says in a sermon on the Passion 
(loc. cit.) , an ark of wood preserved the human 
race from the waters of the Deluge; at the 
exodus of God's people from Egypt, Moses 
with a rod divided the sea, overthrew Pha- 
roah and saved the people of God ; the same 
Closes dipped his rod into the water, changing 
it from bitter to sweet ; at the touch of a 
wooden rod a salutary spring gushed forth 
from a spiritual rock; likewise, in order to 
overcome .\malec, Moses stretched forth his 
arms with rod in hand ; lastly, God’s law is 
entrusted to the wooden Ark of the Covenant; 
all of which are like steps by which we mount 
to the wood of the cross. 

Reply Obj. 1. The altar of holocausts, upon 
which the sacrifices of animals were immo- 
lated, was constructed of timbers, as is set 
forth Exod. xxvii, and in this respect the truth 
answers to the figure, but it is not necessary 
for it to be likened in every respect, otherwise 
it would not be a likeness, but the reality, as 
Damascene says ( De Fide Orthod. iii). But. 
in particular, as Chrysostom § says: His head 
is not cut off, as was done to John ; nor was 
He .sawn in twain, like Jsaias, in order that 
His entire and indivisible body might obey 
HI, ait 2. ; .Ahianasius, ibid. § Athanasius, toe. cit. 
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death, and that there might he no excuse for 
them who ivant to divide the Church. While, 
instead of material fire, there was the spiritual 
fire of charity in Christ’s holocaust. 

Reply Ob], 2. Christ refused to undergo 
dishonorable sufferings which are allied with 
defects of knowledge, or of grace, or even of 
virtue, but not those injuries inflicted from 
without — nay, more, as is written Heb. xii. 2: 
He endured the cross, despising the shame. 

Reply Oh}. 3. As Augustine says (Contra 
Faust, xiv), sin is accursed, and, consequently, 
so is death, and mortality, which comes of sin. 
But Christ’s flesh was mortal, “having the 
resemblance of the flesh of sin’’ ; and hence 
IMoses calls it accursed, just as the Apostle 
calls it sin, saying (2 Cor. v. 21); Him that 
knew no sin, for us He hath made sin — 
namely, because of the penalty of sin. Nor is 
there greater ignominy on that account, be- 
cause he said : “He is accursed of God.’’ For, 
unless Gad had hated sin. He would never 
have sent His Son to take upon Himself our 
death, and to destroy it. Acknowledge, then, 
that it was for us He took the curse upon Him- 
self, whom you confess to have died for us. 
Hence it is written (Gal. ill. 13) ; Christ hath 
redeemed tis from the curse of the law, being 
made a curse for us. 

FIFTH ARTICLE 

Whether Christ Endured All Sufferings? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that Christ did 
endure all sufferings, because Hilary (De 
Trin. x) says: God’s only-begotten Son testi- 
fies that He endured every kind of human 
sufferings in order to accomplish the sacra- 
ment of His death, ivhen with bowed head He 
gave up the ghost. It seems, therefore, that 
He did endure all human sufferings. 

Obj. 2. Further, it is written (Isa. lii. 13) ; 
Behold My servant shall understand, He shall 
be exalted and extolled, and shall be exceeding 
high; as many as have been astonished at Him 
(Vulg., — thee), so shall His visage he inglori- 
ous among men, and His form among the sons 
of men. But Christ was exalted in that He 
had all grace and all knowledge, at which 
many were astonished in admiration thereof. 
Therefore it seems that He was inglorious, by 
enduring every human suffering. 

Obj. 3. Further, Christ’s Passion was or- 
dained for man’s deliverance from sin, as 
stated above (A. 3). But Christ came to de- 
liver men from every kind of sin. Therefore 
He ought to have endured every kind of suf- 
fering. 

On the contrary, It is written (Jo. xix. 32) : 
The soldiers therefore came: and they broke 


the legs of the first, and of the other who was 
crucified with Him; but after they were come 
to Jesus, when they saw that He was already 
dead, they did not break His legs. Conse- 
quently, He did not endure every human suf- 
fering. 

/ answer that. Human sufferings may be 
considered under two aspects. First of all, 
specifically, and in this way it was not neces- 
sary for Christ to endure them all, since many 
are mutually exclusive, as burning and drown- 
ing; for we are dealing now with sufferings 
inflicted from without, since it was not be- 
seeming for Him to endure those arising from 
within, such as bodily ailments, as already 
stated (Q. 14, A. 4). But, speaking generi- 
cally. Pie did endure every human suffering. 
This admits of a threefold acceptance. First 
of all, on the part of men : for He endured 
something from Gentiles and from Jews; from 
men and from women, as is clear from the 
women servants who accused Peter. He suf- 
fered from the rulers, from their servants and 
from the mob, according to Ps. ii. 1, 2; Why 
have the Gentiles raged, and the people de- 
vised vain things? The kings of the earth 
stood up, and the princes met together, against 
the Lord and against His Christ. He suffered 
from friends and acquaintances, as is manifest 
from Judas betraying and Peter denying Him. 

Secondly, the same is evident on the part 
of the sufferings which a man can endure. For 
Christ suffered from friends abandoning Him; 
in His reputation, from the blasphemies hurled 
at Him ; in His honor and glory, from the 
mockeries and the insults heaped upon Him; 
in things, for He was despoiled of His gar- 
ments; in His soul, from sadness, weariness, 
and fear ; in His body, from wounds and 
scourgings. 

Thirdly, it may be considered with regard 
to His bodily members. In His head He suf- 
fered from the crown of piercing thorns ; in 
His hands and feet, from the fastening of the 
nails; on His face from the blows and spittle; 
and from the lashes over His entire body. 
Moreover, He suffered in all His bodily senses: 
in touch, by being scourged and nailed; in 
taste, by being given vinegar and gall to drink ; 
in smell, by being fastened to the gibbet in a 
place reeking with the stench of corpses, which 
is called Calvary; in hearing, by being tor- 
mented with the cries of blasphemers and 
scorners; in sight, by beholding the tears of 
His Mother and of the disciple whom He 
loved. 

Reply Obj. 1. Hilary’s words are to be 
understood as to all classes of sufferings, but 
not as to their kinds. 

Reply Obj. 2. The likeness is sustained, 
not as to the number of the sufferings and 
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graces, but as to their greatness: for, as He 
was uplifted above others in gifts of graces, 
so was He lowered beneath others by the ig- 
nominy of His sufferings. 

Reply Obj. 3. The very least one of Christ’s 
sufferings was sufficient of itself to redeem the 
human race from all sins ; but as to fittingness, 
it sufficed that He should endure all classes of 
sufferings, as stated above. 

SIXTH ARTICLE 

Whether the Pain of Christ's Passion Was Greater 
Than All Other Pains? 

We proceed thnx to the Sixth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the pain 
of Christ’s Passion was not greater than all 
other pains. For the sufferer’s pain is increased 
by the sharpness and the duration of the suf- 
fering. But some of the martyrs endured 
sharper and more prolonged pains than Christ, 
as is seen in St. Lawrence, who was roasted 
upon a gridiron : and in St. Vincent, whose 
flesh was torn with iron pincers. Therefore it 
seems that the pain of the suffering Christ 
was not the greatest, 

Obj. 2. Further, strength of soul mitigates 
pain, so much so that the Stoics held there 
was no sadness in the soul of a wise man ; and 
.Vrislotle (Ethic, ii) holds that moral virtue 
fixes the mean in the passions. But Christ had 
most perfect strength of soul. Therefore it 
seems that the greatest pain did not e.xist in 
Christ. 

Obj. 3. Further, the more sensitive the 
sufferer is, the more acute will the pain he. 
But the soul is more sensitive than the body, 
since the body feels in virtue of the soul ; also, 
.Vdam in the state of innocence seems to have 
had a body more sensitive than Christ had, 
who assumed a human body with its natural 
defects. Consequently, it seems that the pain 
of a sufferer in purgatory, or in hell, or even 
Adam’s pain, if he suffered at all, was greater 
than Christ’s in the Passion. 

Obj. 4. Further, the greater the good lost, 
the greater the pain. But by sinning the sinner 
loses a greater good fh.-in Christ did when suf- 
fering ; since the life of grace is greater than 
the life of nature; also, Christ, who lost His 
life, but was to rise again after three days, 
seems to have lost less than those who lose 
their lives and abide in death. Therefore it 
seems that Christ’s pain was not the greatest 
of all. 

Obj. 5. Further, the victim’s innocence 
lessens the sting of his sufferings. But Christ 
died innocent, according to Jer. xi. 19; I was 
as a meek lamb, that is carried to be a victim. 
Therefore it seems that the pain of Christ’is 
I assKj.i V. as not the greatest. 


Obj. 6. Further, there was nothing super- 
fluous in Christ’s conduct. But the slightest 
pain woiiUl have sufficed to ‘;ecure man’s sal- 
r'ntion. because from His Divine Person it 
would have had infinite virtue. Therefore it 
would have been superfluous to choose the 
greatest of all pains. 

On the contrary, It is written (Lam. i. 12) 
on behalf of Christ’s Person: 0 all yc that 
pass by the leay attend, and see if there be 
any sorrma like unto My sorrmo. 

I answer that. As we have stated, when 
treating of the defects assumed by Christ 
(Q. LS, AA. 5, 6), there was true and sensible 
pain in the suffering Christ, which is caused 
by something hurtfid to the body ; also, there 
was internal pain, which is caused from the 
apprehension of something hurtful, and this 
is termed “sadness.” And in Christ each of 
these was the greatest in this present life. This 
arose from four causes. First of all, from the 
sources of His pain. For the cause of the sen- 
sitive pain was the wounding of His body ; 
and this wounding had its bitterness, both 
from the extent of the suffering already men- 
tioned (.V. 5) and from the kind of suffering, 
since the death of the crucified is most bitter, 
because they are pierced in nervous and highly 
sensitive parts — to wit, the hands and feet: 
moreover, the weight of the suspended body 
intensifies the agony : and besides this there 
is the duration of the suffering because they 
do not die at once like those slain by the 
sword. — The cause of the interior pain was, 
first of all, all the sins of the human race, for 
which He made satisfaction by suffering ; 
hence He ascribes them, so to speak, to Him- 
self, saying (Ps. xxi. 2); The words of my 
sins. Secondly, especially the fall of the Jews 
and of the others w^ho sinned in His death, 
chiefly of the apostles, who were scandalized 
at His Passion. Thirdly, the loss of His bodily 
life, which is naturally horrible to human na- 
ture. 

The magnitude of His suffering may be con- 
sidered, secondly, from the susceptibility of 
the sufferer as to both soul and body. For Llis 
body was endowed with a most perfect consti- 
tution, since it was fashioned miraculously by 
the operation of the Holy Ghost; just a.s some 
other things made by miracles are better than 
others, as Chrysostom says (Horn, xxii, f;/ 
Joan.) respecting the wine into which Christ 
changed the w'ater at the wedding-feast. And, 
consequently, Christ’s sense of touch, the sen- 
sitiveness of which is the reason for our feel- 
ing pain, wms most acute. His .soul likewise, 
from its interior powers, apprehended most 
vehemently all the causes of sadness. 

Thirdly, the magnitude of Christ’s suffering 
can be estimated from the sinuleness of His 
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pain and sadness. Tn other sufferers the in- 
terior sadnes.s is mitigated, and even the ex- 
terior suffering, from some consideration of 
reason, by some rlerivation or redundance 
from the higher powers into the lower ; but it 
was not so with the suffering Christ, because 
lie permitted each one of His powers to exer- 
cise, its proper junction, as Damascene says 
(De Fide Orthod. iii). 

Fourthly, the magnitude of the pain of 
Christ’s suffering can be reckoned by this, 
that the pain and sorrow were accepted volun- 
tarily, to the end of men’s deliverance from 
sin ; and consequently He embraced the 
amount of pain proportionate to the magni- 
tude of the fruit which resulted therefrom. 

From all these causes weighed together, it 
follows that Christ’s pain was the very great- 
est. 

Reply Ob'], 1. This argument follows from 
only one of the considerations adduced — 
namely, from the bodily injury, which is the 
cause of sensitive pain ; but the torment of 
the suffering Christ is much more intensified 
from other causes, as above stated. 

Reply Oh). 2. IMoral virtue lessens interior 
sadnes.s in one way, and outward sensitive 
pain in quite another ; for it lessens interior 
sadness directly by fixing the mean, as being 
its proper matter, within limits. But, as was 
laid down in the Second Part (I-II, Q. 64, 
A. 2), moral virtue fixes the mean in the pas- 
sions, not according to mathematical quantity, 
but according to quantity of proportion, so 
that the passion shall not go beyond the rule 
of reason. And since the Stoics held all sadness 
to be unprofitable, they accordingly believed 
it to be altogether discordant with reason, and 
consequently to be shunned altogether by a 
wise man. But in very truth some sadness is 
praiseworthy, as Augustine proves (De Civ. 
Dei xiv) — nainel}', when it flow's from holy 
love, as, for instance, when a man is saddened 
over his own or others' sins. P'lirtherniore. it 
is emploj'ed as a iwefiil means of satisfying 
for sins, according to the saying of the .Xposlle 
(2 Cor. vii. 10) : The .sorrox' that is accordi)ig 
to God loorketh penance, si end fast unto salva- 
tion. And so to atone for ihe sins of all men, 
Christ accepted sadness, the greatest in abso- 
lute quantity, yet not exceeding the rule of 
reason. But moral virtue does not lessen out- 
ward sensitive pain, becaiwe such pain is not 
subject to reason, but follows the nature of 
the body : yet it lessens it indirectly by redun- 
dance of ihe higher powers into the lower. But 
this did not happen in Christ’s case, as stated 
above ( cf. Q. 14, A. 1, arf 2 ; Q. 45, A. 2). 

Reply Ohj. 3. The pain of a suffering, sep- 
arated soul belongs to the state of future con- 
demnation, which exceeds every evil of this 
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life, just a-, the glory of the saints surpasses 
every good of the present life. Accordingly, 
wdien w'e say that Christ s pam was the great- 
est, we make no comparison between His and 
the pain of a separated soul. But Adam’s body 
could not suffer, except he sinned; so that he 
would become mortal, and passible. And 
though actually suffering, it would have felt 
less pain than Christ’s body, for the reasons 
already stated. From all this it is clear that 
even if by impassibility Adam had suffered 
in the state of innocence, his pain would have 
been less than Christ’s. 

Reply Obj. 4. Christ grieved not only over 
the loss of His own bodily life, but also over 
the sins of all others. And this grief in Christ 
surpassed all grief of every contrite heart, both 
because it flow'ed from a greater wisdom and 
charity, by which the pang of contrition is in- 
tensified, and because He grieved at the one 
time for all sins, according to Isa. liii. 4; 
Surely He hath carried our sorrows. But such 
was the dignity of Christ’s life in the body, 
especially on account of the Godhead united 
w'ith it, that its loss, even for one hour, would 
be a matter of greater grief than the loss of 
another man’s life for howsoever long a time. 
Hence the Philosopher says (Ethic, iii) that 
the man of virtue loves his life all the more 
in proportion as he knows it to be better ; and 
yet he exposes it for virtue’s sake. And in 
like fashion Christ laid down His most beloved 
life for the good of charity, according to Jer. 
xii. 7 : / have given My dear soul into the 
hands of her enemies. 

Reply Obj. S. 'I'he sufi'erer’s innocence does 
lessen numerically the pain of the suffering, 
since, when a guilty man suffers, he grieves 
not merely on account of the penalty, but also 
because of the crime, whereas the innocent 
man grieves onlj' for the penalty : yet this pain 
is more intensified by reason of his innocence, 
in so far as he deems the hurt inflicted to be 
the more undesersed. Hence it is that even 
others are more deserving of blame if they do 
not compassionate him ; according to Isa. Ivii. 
1 : The just pcrishctli, and no man layeth it 
to heart. 

Reply Obj. 6. Christ willed to deliver the 
human race from sins not merely by His 
porver. but also according to justice. And 
therefore He difl not simply weigh what great 
virtue His suffering would have from union 
w'ilh the Godhead, but also how' much, ac- 
cording to His human n.ature, His pain would 
avail for so great a satisfaction. 

SEVENTH ARTICLE 

Whether Christ Suffered in His Whole Soul? 

Wc piorccd thus to the Seventh Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that Christ did 
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not suffer in His whole soul. For the soul suf- 
fers indirectly when the body suffers, inasmuch 
as it is the act oj the body. But the soul is 
not, as to its every part, the act oj the body ; 
because the intellect is the act of no body, as 
is said Dc Aniiiia iii. Therefore it seems that 
Christ did not suffer in His whole soul. 

Obj. 2. Further, every power of the soul is 
passive in regard to its proper object. But the 
higher part of reason has for its object the 
eternal types, to the consideration and consul- 
tation of which it directs itself, as Augustine 
says (De Trin. xii). But Christ could suffer 
no hurt from the eternal types, since they are 
nowise opposed to Him. Therefore it seems 
that He did not suffer in His whole soul. 

Obj. 3. Further, a sensitive passion is said 
to be complete when it comes into contact 
with the reason. But there was none such in 
Christ, but only pro-passions ; as Jerome re- 
marks on Matth. xxvi. 37. Hence Dionysius 
says in a letter to John the Evangelist that 
He endured only mentally the sufferings in- 
flicted upon Him. Consequently it does not 
seem that Christ suffered in His whole soul. 

Ob). 4. Further, suffering causes pain: but 
there is no pain in the speculative intellect, 
because, as the Philosopher says (Topic, i), 
there is no sadness in opposition to the pleas- 
ure which comes oj consideration. Therefore 
it seems that Christ did not suffer in His whole 
soul. 

On the contrary. It is written (Ps. Ixxxvii. 
4) on behalf of Christ: My soul is filled 'with 
evils: upon which the gloss adds: Not 'with 
vices, but 'with 'woes, 'whereby the soid suffers 
'with the flesh; or with evils, viz. of a perish- 
ing people, by compassionating them. But His 
soul would not have been filled with these 
evils except He had suffered in His whole soul. 
Therefore Christ suffered in His entire soul. 

I ans'wer that, A whole is so termed with 
respect to its parts. But the parts of a soul 
are its faculties. So, then, the whole soul is 
said to suffer in so far as it is afflicted as to its 
essence, or as to all its faculties. But it must 
be borne in mind that a faculty of the soul 
can suffer in two ways: first of all, by its own 
passion ; and this comes of its being afflicted 
by its proper object ; thus, sight may suffer 
from superabundance of the visible object. In 
another way a faculty suffers by a passion in 
the subject on which it is based; as sight suf- 
fers wTen the sense of touch in the eye is 
affected, upon which the sense of sight rests, 
as, for instance, wTen the eye is pricked, or 
is disaffected by heat. 

So, then, we say that if the soul be consid- 
ered with respect to its essence, it is evident 
that Christ’s whole soul suffered. For the soul’s 
whole essence is allied with the body, so that 


it is entire in the whole body and in its every 
part. Consequently, when the body suffered 
and was disposed to separate from the soul, the 
entire soul suffered. But if we considor the 
whole soul according to its faculties, spe;iking 
thus of the proper passions of tlie faculties, 
He suffered indeed as to all His lower powers ; 
because in all the soul’s lower powers, whose 
operations are but temporal, there was some- 
thing to be found which was a source of woe 
to Christ, as is evident from what was said 
above (A. 6). But Christ’s higher reason did 
not suffer thereby on the part of its object, 
which is God, who was the cause, not of grief, 
but rather of delight and joy, to the soul of 
Christ. Nevertheless, all the powers of Christ’s 
soul did suffer according as any faculty is said 
to be affected as regards its subject, because 
all the faculties of Christ’s soul were rooted 
in its essence, to which suffering extended 
W'hen the body, whose act it is, suffered. 

Reply Obj. 1. Although the intellect as a 
faculty is not the act of the body, still the 
soul’s essence is the act of the body, and in it 
the intellective faculty is rooted, as was shown 
in the First Part (Q. 77, AA. 6, 8), 

Reply Obj. 2. This argument proceeds from 
passion on the part of the proper object, ac- 
cording to which Christ’s higher reason did 
not suffer. 

Reply Obj. 3. Grief is then said to be a 
true passion, by which the soul is troubled, 
when the passion in the sensitive part causes 
reason to deflect from the rectitude of its act, 
so that it then follows the passion, and has no 
longer free-will with regard to it. In this way 
passion of the sensitive part did not extend to 
reason in Christ, but merely subjectively, as 
was stated above. 

Reply Obj. 4. The speculative intellect can 
have no pain or sadness on the part of its 
object, which is truth considered absolutely, 
and which is its perfection : nevertheless, both 
grief and its cause can reach it in the way 
mentioned above. 

EIGHTH ARTICLE 

Whether Christ's Entire Soul Enjoyed Blessed Fruition 
During the Passion? 

We proceed thus to the Eighth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that Christ’s 
entire soul did not enjoy blessed fruition dur- 
ing the Passion. For it is not possible to be 
sad and glad at the one time, since sadness 
and gladness are contraries. But Christ’s 
whole soul suffered grief during the Passion, as 
was stated above (A. 7). Therefore His whole 
soul could not enjoy fruition. 

Obj. 2. Further, the Philosopher sa}js 
(Ethic, vii) that, if sadness be vehement, it 
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not only checks the contrary delight, but every 
delight ; and conversely. But the grief of 
Christ’s Passion was the ereatest, as shown 
above (A. 6) ; and likewise the enjoyment of 
fruition is also the e:reatest, as was laid down 
in the first volume of the Second Part (I-TI, 
Q. 34, A. 3). Consequently, it was not possible 
for Christ’s whole soul to be suffering and 
rejoicing at the one time. 

Ob']. 3. Further, beatific fruition comes of 
the knowledge and love of Divine things, as 
Augustine says (Doct. Christ, i). But all the 
soul’s powers do not extend to the knowledge 
and love of God. Therefore Christ’s whole soul 
did not enjoy fruition. 

On the contrary, Damascene says (De Fide 
Orthod. hi) ; Christ’s Godhead permitted His 
flesh to do and to suffer what was proper to 
it. In like fashion, since it belonged to Christ’s 
soul, inasmuch as it was blessed, to enjoy frui- 
tion, His Passion did not impede fruition. 

7 answer that, As stated above (A. 7), the 
whole soul can be understood both according 
to its essence and according to all its faculties. 
If it be understood according to its essence, 
then His whole soul did enjoy fruition, inas- 
much ns it is the subject of the higher part of 
the soul, to which it belongs, to enjoy the God- 
head : so that as passion, by reason of the es- 
sence, is attributed to the higher part of the 
soul, so, on the other hand, by reason of the 
superior part of the soul, fruition is attributed 
to the essence. But if we take the whole soul 
as comprising all its faculties, thus His entire 
soul did not enjoy fruition: not directly, in- 
deed, because fruition is not the act of any 
one part of the soul ; nor by any overflow of 
glory, because, since Christ was still upon 
earth, there was no overflowing of glory from 
the higher part into the lower, nor from the 
soul into the body. But since, on the contrary, 
the soul’s higher part was not hindered in its 
proper acts by the lower, it follows that the 
higher part of His soul enjoyed fruition per- 
fectly while Christ was suffering. 

Reply Obj. I. The joy of fruition is not 
opposed directly to the grief of the Passion, 
because they have not the same object. Now 
nothing pz'events contraries from being in the 
same subject, but not according to the same. 
And so the joy of fruition can appertain to 
the higher part of reason by its proper act; 
but grief of the Passion according to the sub- 
ject. Grief of the Passion belongs to the es- 
sence of the soul by reason of the body, whose 
form the soul is ; whereas the joy of fruition 
(belongs to the soul) by reason of the faculty 
in which it is .subjected. 

Reply Obj. ?.. The Philosopher’s contention 
is (rue I'.ccaiise of the overflow which takes 
place naturally of one faculty of the soul into 


another ; but it was not so with Christ, as was 
said above. 

Reply Obj. 3. Such argument holds good 
of the totality of the soul with regard to its 
faculties. 

NINTH ARTICLE 

Whether Christ Suffered at a Suitable Time? 

We proceed thus to the Ninth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that Christ did 
not suffer at a suitable time. For Christ’s 
Passion was prefigured by the sacrifice of the 
Paschal lamb: hence the Apostle says (1 Cor. 
V. 7) ; Christ our P ascii is sacrificed. But the 
paschal lamb was slain on the fourteenth day 
at eventide, as is stated in Exod. xii. 6. There- 
fore it seems that Christ ought to have suf- 
fered then; which is manifestly false: for He 
was then celebrating the Pasch with His dis- 
ciples, according to Mark’s account (xiv. 12) : 
On the first day of the unleavened bread, when 
they sacrificed the Pasch; whereas it was on 
the following day that He suffered. 

Obj. 2. Further, Christ’s Passion is called 
His uplifting, according to John hi. 14: So 
must the Son of man be lifted up. And Christ 
is Himself called the Sun of Justice, as we 
read Mai. iv. 2. Therefore it seems that He 
ought to have suffered at the sixth hour, when 
the sun is at its highest point, and yet the con- 
trary appears from Mark xv. 25: It was the 
third hour, and they crucified Him. 

Obj. 3. Further, as the sun is at its highest 
point in each day at the sixth hour, so also 
it reaches its highest point in every year at 
the summer solstice. Therefore Christ ought 
to have suffered about the time of the summer 
solstice rather than about the vernal equinox. 

Obj. 4. Further, the world was enlightened 
by Christ’s presence in it, according to Jo. 
ix. 5; As long as I am in the world I am the 
light of the world. Consequently it was fitting 
for man’s salvation that Christ should have 
lived longer in the world, so that He should 
have suffered, not in young, but in old, age. 

On the contrary, It is written (Jo. xiii. 1) : 
Jesus, knowing that His hour was come for 
Him to pass out of this world to the Father ; 
and (Jo. ii. 4) : My hour is not yet come. Upon 
which texts .Augustine observes: When He had 
done as much as He deemed sufficient, then 
came His hour, not of necessity, but of will, 
not of condition, but of power. Therefore 
Christ died at an opportune time. 

/ answer that, .As was observed above (A. 1), 
Christ’s Passion w'as subject to His will. But 
His will rvas ruled by the Divine wisdom 
which ordercth all things conveniently and 
sweetly (Wisd. viii. 1). Consequently it must 
be said that Christ’s Passion was enacted at 
an opportune time. Hence it is written in 
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De Qq. Vet. et Nov. Test., qii. Iv; The Saviour 
did everything in its proper place and season. 

Reply Ob]. 1. Some hold that Christ did 
die on the fourteenth day of the moon, when 
the Jews sacrificed the Pasch ; hence it is 
stated (Jo. xviii. 28) that the Jews went not 
into Pilate’s hall on the day of the Passion, 
that they might not be defiled, but that they 
might eat the Pasch. Upon this Chrysostom 
observes (Horn. Ixxxii, in Joan.): The Jews 
celebrated the Pasch then; but He celebrated 
the Pasch on the previous day, reserving His 
own slaying until the Friday, when the old 
Pasch was kept. And this appears to tally 
with the statement (Jo. xiii. 1-5) that before 
the festival day of the Pasch . . . when supper 
was done , . . Christ washed the feet of the 
disciples. 

But Matthew’s account (xxvi. 17) seems 
opposed to this ; that on the first day of the 
Asymes the disciples came to Jesus, saying: 
Where wilt Thou that we prepare for Thee to 
eat the Pasch? From which, as Jerome says, 
since the fourteenth day of the first month is 
called the day of the Azymes, when the lamb 
was slam, and when it was full moon, it is 
quite clear that Christ kept the supper on the 
fourteenth and died on the fifteenth. And this 
comes out more clearly from Mark xiv. 12 : 
On the first day of the unleavened bread, when 
they sacrificed the Pasch, etc. ; and from Luke 
xxii. 7 : The day of the unleavened bread came, 
on which it was necessary that the Pasch 
shotdd be killed. 

Consequently, then, others say that Christ 
ate the Pasch with His disciples on the proper 
day— that is, on the fourteenth day of the 
moon — showing thereby that up to the last 
day He was not opposed to the law, as Chrys- 
ostom says (Horn. Ixxxi, in Matth.) : but that 
the Jews, being busied in compassing Christ’s 
death against the law, put off celebrating the 
Pasch until the following day. And on this 
account it is said of them that on the day of 
Christ’s Passion they were unwilling to enter 
Pilate’s hall, that they might not be defiled, 
but that they might eat the Pasch. 

But even this solution does not tally with 
Mark, who says; On the first day of the un- 
leavened bread, when they sacrificed the 
Pasch. Consequently Christ and the Jews 
celebrated the ancient Pasch at the one time. 
And as Bede says on Luke xxii. 7, 8 : Although 
Christ who is our Pasch was slain on the fol- 
lowing day — that is, on the fifteenth day of 
the moon — nevertheless, on the night when 
the Lamb was sacrificed, delivering to the dis- 
ciples to be celebrated, the mysteries of His 
body and blood, and being held and bound by 
the Jews, He hallowed the opening of His own 
immolation- — that is, of His Passion. 


But the words (Jo. xiii. 1) Before the festi- 
val day of the Pasch are to be understood to 
refer to the fourteenth day of the moon, which 
then fell upon the Thursday : for the fifteenth 
day of the moon was the most solemn day of 
the Pasch with the Jews: and so the same day 
which John calls before the festival day of the 
Pasch, on account of the natural distinction 
of days, Matthew calls the first day of the 
unleavened bread, because, according to the 
rite of the Jewish festivity, the solemnity be- 
gan from the evening of the preceding day. 
When it is said, then, that they were going to 
eat the Pasch on the fifteenth day of the 
month, it is to be understood that the Pasch 
there is not called the Paschal lamb, which 
was sacrficed on the fourteenth day, but the 
Paschal food — that is, the unleavened bread — 
which had to be eaten by the clean. Hence 
Chrysostom in the same passage gives another 
explanation, that the Pasch can be taken as 
meaning the whole feast of the Jews, which 
lasted seven days. 

Reply Ob]. 2. As Augustine says (De Con- 
sensu Evang. iii) : “It was about the sixth 
hour” when the Lord was delivered up by 
Pilate to be crucified, as John relates. For it 
was not quite the sixth hour, but about the 
sixth — that is, it ivas after the fifth, and when 
part of the sixth had been entered upon until 
the sixth hour was ended — that the darkness 
began, when Christ hung upon the cross. It is 
understood to have been the third hour when 
the Jews clamored for the Lord to be cruci- 
fied: and it is most clearly shown that they 
crucified Him when they clamored out. There- 
fore, lest anyone might divert the thought of 
so great a crime from the Jews to the soldiers, 
he says: “It was the third hour, and they cru- 
cified Him” that they before all may be found 
to have crucified Him, who at the third hour 
clamored for His crucifixion. Although there 
are not wanting some persons who wish the 
Parasceve to be understood as the third hour, 
which John recalls, saying: “It was the Para- 
sceve, about the sixth hour.” For “Parasceve” 
is interpreted “preparation.” But the true 
Pasch, which was celebrated in the Lord’s 
Passion, began to be prepared from the ninth 
hour of the night — namely, when the chief 
priests said: “He is deserving of death.” Ac- 
cording to John, then, “the sixth hour of the 
Parasceve” lasts from that hour of the night 
down to Christ’s crucifixion ; while, according 
to Mark, it is the third hour of the day. 

Still, there are some who contend that this 
discrepancy is due to the error of a Greek 
transcriber : since the characters employed by 
them to represent 3 and 6 are somewhat alike. 

Reply Ob]. 3. According to the author of 
De Qq. Vet. et Nov. Test., qu. Iv, our Lord 
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willed to redeem and reform the world by His 
Passion, at the time of year at which He had 
created it — that is, at the equinox. It is then 
that day grows upon night ; because by our 
Saviour’s Passion we are brought from dark- 
ness to light. And since the perfect enlighten- 
ing will come about at Christ’s second coming, 
therefore the season of His second coming is 
compared (Matth. xxiv. 32, 33) to the summer 
in these words: When the branch thereof is 
now tender, and the leaves come forth, you 
know that summer is nigh : so you also, when 
you shall see all these things, know ye that it 
is nigh even at the doors. And then also shall 
be Christ’s greatest exaltation. 

Reply Ob). 4. Christ willed to suffer while 
yet young, for three reasons. First of all, to 
commend the more His love by giving up His 
life for us when He was in His most perfect 
state of life. Secondly, because it was not be- 
coming for Him to show any decay of nature 
nor to be subject to disease, as stated above 
(Q. 14, A. 4). Thirdly, that by dying and 
rising at an early age Christ might exhibit 
beforehand in His own person the future con- 
dition of those who rise again. Hence it is 
written (Eph. iv. 13) : Until we all meet into 
the unity of faith, and of the knowledge of the 
Son of God, unto a perfect man, unto the 
measure of the age of the fulness of Christ. 

TENTH ARTICLE 

Whether Christ Suffered in a Suitable Place? 

We proceed thus to the Tenth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that Christ did 
not suffer in a suitable place. For Christ suf- 
fered according to His human nature, which 
was conceived in Nazareth and born in Beth- 
lehem. Consequently it seems that He ought 
not to have suffered in Jerusalem, but in Naza- 
reth or Bethlehem. 

Obj. 2. Further, the reality ought to cor- 
respond with the figure. But Christ’s Passion 
was prefigured by the sacrifices of the Old 
Law, and these were offered up in the Temple. 
Therefore it seems that Christ ought to have 
suffered in the Temple, and not outside the 
city gate. 

Obj. 3. Further, the medicine should cor- 
respond with the disease. But Christ’s Pas- 
sion was the medicine against Adam’s sin: 
and Adam was not buried in Jerusalem, but 
in Hebron; for it is written (Josh. xiv. 15): 
Thename of Hebron before was called Cariath- 
Arbe: Adam the greatest in the land of (Vulg., 
— among) the Enacinis was laid there. 

On the contrary. It is written (Luke 
xiii. 33) : It cannot be that a prophet perish 

* Cf. St. Jerome’s comment on Ezechiel v. 5. 
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out of Jerusalem. Therefore it was fitting that 
He should die in Jerusalem. 

I answer that, According to the author of 
De Qq. Vet. et Nov. Test., qu. Iv, the Saviour 
did everything in its proper place and season, 
because, as all things are in His hands, so are 
all places : and consequently, since Christ suf- 
fered at a suitable time, so did He in a suit- 
able place. 

Reply Obj. 1. Christ died most appropri- 
ately in Jerusalem. First of all, because Jeru- 
salem was God’s chosen place for the offering 
of sacrifices to Himself : and these figurative 
sacrifices foreshadowed Christ’s Passion, which 
is a true sacrifice, according to Eph. v. 2 : He 
hath delivered Himself for us, an oblation and 
a sacrifice to God for an odor of sweetness. 
Hence Bede says in a Homily (xxiii) ; When 
the Passion drew nigh, our Lord willed to 
draw nigh to the place of the Passion — that is_ 
to say, to Jerusalem — whither He came five 
days before the Pasch; just as, according to 
the legal precept, the Paschal lamb was led to 
the place of immolation five days before the 
Pasch, which is the tenth day of the moon. 

Secondly, because the virtue of His Passion 
was to be spread over the whole world. He 
wished to suffer in the center of the habitable 
world — that is, in Jerusalem. Accordingly it 
is written (Ps. Ixxiii. 12) : But God is our 
King before ages: He hath wrought salvation 
in the midst of the earth — that is, in Jerusa- 
lem, which is called the navel of the earth.* 

Thirdly, because it was specially in keeping 
with His humility : that, as He chose the most 
shameful manner of death, so likewise it was 
part of His humility that He did not refuse 
to suffer in so celebrated a place. Hence Pope 
Leo says (Serm. 1 m Epiph.) : He who had 
taken upon Himself the form of a servant 
chose Bethlehem for His nativity and Jerusa- 
lem for His Passion. 

Fourthly, He willed to suffer in Jerusalem, 
where the chief priests dwelt, to show that 
the wickedness of His slayers arose from the 
chiefs of the Jewish people. Hence it is writ- 
ten {.'kcts iv. 27): There assembled together 
in this I i:y against Thy holy child Jesus whom 
Thou hast anointed, Herod, and Pontius Pi- 
late, with the Gentiles and the people of Israel. 

Reply Obj. 2. For three reasons Christ 
suffered outside the gate, and not in the 
Temple nor in the city. First of all, that the 
truth might correspond with the figure. For 
the calf and the goat which were offered in 
most solemn sacrifice for expiation on behalf 
of the entire multitude were burnt outside the 
camp, as commanded in Lev. xvi. 27. Hence 
it is written (Heb. xiii. 11) : For the bodies of 
those beasts, whose blood is brought into the 
holies by the high-priest for sin, are burned 
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without the camp. Wherefore Jesus also, that 
He might sanctify the people by His own 
blood, suffered without the gate. 

Secondly, to set us the example of shunning 
worldly conversation. Accordingly the passage 
continues; Let us go forth therefore to Him 
without the camp, bearing His reproach. 

Thirdly, as Chrysostom says in a sermon 
on the Passion (Horn, i, Dc Criice et Latrone ) : 
The Lord was not willing to suffer under a 
roof, nor in the Jewish Temple, lest the Jews 
might take away the saving sacrifice, and lest 
you might think He was offered for that people 
only. Consequently, it was beyond the city 
and outside the walls, that you may learn it 
was a universal sacrifice, an oblation for the 
whole world, a cleansing for all. 

Reply Ob]. 3. According to Jerome, in his 
commentary on Matth. xxvii. 33, someone ex- 
, plained “the place of Calvary” as being the 
place where Adam was buried ; and that it was 
so called because the skull of the first man 
was buried there. A pleasing interpretation 
indeed, and one suited to catch the ear of the 
people, but, still, not the true one. For the 
spots where the condemned are beheaded are 
outside the city and beyond the gates, deriving 
thence the name of Calvary — that is, of the 
beheaded. Jesus, accordingly, was crucified 
there, that the standards of martyrdom might 
be uplifted over what was formerly the place 
of the condemned. But Adam was buried close 
by Hebron and .Arbe, as we read in the book 
of Jesus Ben Nave. But Jesus was to be cruci- 
fied in the common spot of the condemned 
rather than beside Adam’s sepulchre, to make 
it manifest that Christ's cross was the remedy, 
not only for Adam’s personal sin, but also for 
the sin of the entire world. 

ELEVENTH ARTICLE 

Whether It Was Fitting for Christ to Be Crucified 
with Thieres? 

We proceed thus to the Eleventh Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem unfitting for 
Christ to have been crucified with thieves, 
because it is written (2 Cor. vi. 14): What 
participation hath justice with injustice? But 
for our sakes Christ of God is made unto us 
justice (1 Cor. i. 30) ; whereas iniquity applies 
to thieves. Therefore it was not fitting for 
Christ to be crucified with thieves. 

Obj. 2. Further, on Matth. xxvi. 35, Though 
1 should die with Thee, I will not deny Thee, 
Origen (Tract, xxxv, in Matth.) observes: It 
was not men’s lot to die with Jesus, since He 
died for all. Again, on Luke xxii. 33, / am 
ready to go with Thee, both into prison and 
to death, Ambrose says: Our J^ord’s Passion 
has followers, but not equals. It seems, then, 
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much less fitting for Christ to suffer with 
thieves. 

Obj. 3. Further, it is written (Matth. xxvii. 
44) that the thieves who were crucified with 
Him reproached Him. But in Luke xxiii. 42 
it is stated that one of them who were cruci- 
fied with Christ cried out to Him: Lord, re- 
member me when Thou shall come into Thy 
kingdom. It seems, then, that besides the 
blasphemous thieves there was another man 
who did not blaspheme Him : and so the Evan- 
gelist’s account does not seem to be accurate 
when it says that Christ was crucified with 
thieves. 

On the contrary. It was foretold by Isaias 
(liii. 12) : And He was reputed with the 
wicked. 

I answer that, Christ was crucified between 
thieves from one intention on the part of the 
Jews, and from quite another on the part of 
God’s ordaining. As to the intention of the 
Jews, Chrysostom remarks (Horn. Ixxxvii, in 
Matth.) that they crucified the two thieves, 
one on either side, that He might be made to 
share their guilt. B%it it did not happen so; 
because mention is never made of them; 
whereas His cross is honored everywhere. 
Kings lay aside their crowns to take up the 
cross: on their purple robes, on their diadems, 
on their weapons, on the consecrated table, 
everywhere the cross shines forth. 

As to God’s ordinance, Christ was crucified 
with thieves, because, as Jerome says on 
IMatth. xxvii. 33: As Christ became accursed 
of the cross for us, so for our salvation He was 
crucified as a guilty one among the guilty. 
Secondly, as Pope Leo observes (Serm. iv, de 
Passione) : Two thieves were crucified, one on 
His right hand and one on His left, to set 
forth by the very appearance of the gibbet 
that separation of all men which shall be made 
in His hour of judgment. And Augustine on 
Jo. vii. 36 says: The very cross, if thou mark 
it well, was a judg?nent-seat : for the judge 
being set in the midst, the one who believed 
was delivered, the other who mocked Him was 
condemned. Already He has signified what He 
shall do to the quick and the dead ; some He 
will set on His right, others on His left hand . — 
Thirdly, according to Hilary (Comm, xxxiii, 
in Matth.) : Two thieves are set, one upon His 
right and one upon His left, to shoiv that all 
mankind is called to the sacrament of His 
Passion. But because of the cleavage between 
believers and unbelievers, the multitude is di- 
vided into right and left, those on the right 
being saved by the justification of faith . — 
Fourthly, because, as Bede says on Mark xv. 
27 : The thieves crucified with our Lord denote 
those who, believing in and confc.’ising Christ, 
either endure the conflict of martyrdom or 
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keep the institutes of stricter observance. But 
those who do the like for the sake of everlast- 
ing glory are denoted by the faith of the thief 
on the right; while others who do so for the 
sake of human applause copy the mind and 
behavior of the one on the left. 

Reply Obj. 1 . Just as Christ was not obliged 
to die, but willingly submitted to death so as 
to vanquish death by His power: so neither 
deserved He to be classed with thieves; but 
willed to be reputed with the ungodly that He 
might destroy ungodliness by His power. Ac- 
cordingly, Chrysostom says (Horn. Ixxxiv, in 
Joan.) that to convert the thief upon the cross, 
and lead him into paradise, was no less a 
wonder than to shake the rocks. 

Reply Obj. 2. It was not fitting that anyone 
else should die with Christ from the same 
cause as Christ: hence Origen continues thus 
in the same passage: All had been under sin, 
and all required that another should die for 
them, not they for others. 

Reply Ob). 3. As Augustine says (De 
Consensu Evang. iii) : We can understand 
Matthew as putting the plural for the singular 
when he said the thieves reproached Him. Or 
it may be said, with Jerome, that at first both 
blasphemed Him, but afterwards one believed 
in Him on witnessing the wonders. 

TWELFTH ARTICLE 

Whether Christ's Passion Is to Be Attributed 
to His Godhead? 

We proceed thus to the Twelfth Article : — 

Objection 1, It would seem that Christ’s 
Passion is to be attributed to His Godhead ; 
for it is written (1 Cor. ii, 8): If they had 
known it, they would never have crucified the 
Lord of glory. But Christ is the Lord of glory 
in respect of His Godhead. Therefore Christ’s 
Passion is attributed to Him in respect of His 
Godhead. 

Ob). 2. Further, the principle of men’s sal- 
vation is the Godhead Itself, according to Ps. 
xxxvi. 39 : But the salvation of the fust is 
from the Lord. Consequently, if Christ’s Pas- 
sion did not appertain to His Godhead, it 
would seem that it could not produce fruit in 
us. 

Ob). 3. Further, the Jews were punished 
for slaying Christ as for murdering God Him- 
self ; as is proved by the gravity of the pun- 
ishment. Now this would not be so if the 
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Passion were not attributed to the Godhead. 
Therefore Christ’s Passion should be so at- 
tributed. 

On the contrary, Athanasius says (Ep. ad 
Epict.) : The Word is impassible whose Nature 
is Divine. But what is impassible cannot suf- 
fer. Consequently, Christ’s Passion did not 
concern His Godhead. 

/ answer that. As stated above (Q. 2, AA. 1, 
2, 3, 6), the union of the human nature with 
the Divine was effected in the Person, in the 
hypostasis, in the suppositum, yet observing 
the distinction of natures ; so that it is the 
same Person and hypostasis of the Divine and 
human natures, while each nature retains that 
which is proper to it. And therefore, as stated 
above (Q. 16, A. 4), the Passion is to be attrib- 
uted to the suppositum of the Divine Nature, 
not because of the Divine Nature, which is 
impassible, but by reason of the human nature. 
Hence, in a Synodal Epistle of Cyril* we read: 
If any man does not confess that the Word 
of God suffered in the flesh and was crucified 
in the flesh, let him be anathema. Therefore 
Christ’s Passion belongs to the suppositum of 
the Divine Nature by reason of the passible 
nature assumed, but not on account of the 
impassible Divine Nature. 

Reply Ob). 1. The Lord of glory is said to 
be crucified, not as the Lord of glory, but as 
a man capable of suffering. 

Reply Ob). 2. As is said in a sermon of the 
Council of Ephesus, t Christ’s death being, as 
it were, God’s death — namely, by union in Per- 
son — destroyed death; since He who suffered 
wfli- both God and man. For God’s Nature was 
not wounded, nor did It undergo any change 
by those sufferings. 

Reply Ob). 3. As the passage quoted goes 
on to say: The Jews did not crucify one who 
was simply a man; they inflicted their pre- 
sumptions upon God. For suppose a prince to 
speak by word of mouth, and that his words 
are committed to writing on a parchment and 
sent out to the cities, and that some rebel 
tears up the document, he will be led forth to 
endure the death sentence, not for merely tear- 
ing up a document, but as destroying the im- 
perial message. Let not the Jew, then, stand 
in security, as crucifying a mere man; since 
what he saw was as the parchment, but what 
was hidden under it was the imperial Word, 
the Son by nature, not the mere utterance of 
a tongue. 


* Act. Cone. Ephes. P. i, cap. 26. t P. iii, cap. 10. 
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QUESTION 47 

Of the Efficient Cause of Christ's Passion 

(In Six Articles) 


We have now to consider the efficient cause 
of Christ’s Passion, concerning which there 
are six points of inquiry: (1) Whether Christ 
was slain by others, or by Himself? (2) From 
what motive did He deliver Himself up to the 
Passion? (3) Whether the Father delivered 
Him up to suffer? (4) Whether it was fitting 
that He should suffer at the hands of the Gen- 
tiles, or rather of the Jews? (5) Whether His 
slayers knew who He was? (6) Of the sin of 
them who slew Christ. 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether Christ Wos Slain by Another or by Himself? 

TFe proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that Christ w^as 
not slain by another, but by Himself. For He 
says Himself (Jo. x. 18) : No man taketh My 
life from Me, but I lay it doivn of Myself. But 
he is said to kill another who takes away his 
life. Consequently, Christ was not slain by 
others, but by Himself, 

Obj. 2. Further, those slain by others sink 
gradually from exhausted nature, and this is 
strikingly apparent in the crucified: for, as 
Augustine says (De Trin. iv) : Those who were 
crucified were tormented with a lingering 
death. But this did not happen in Christ’s 
case, since crying out, with a loud voice, He 
yielded up the ghost (Matth. xxvii. 50). There- 
fore Christ was not slain by others, but by 
Himself. 

Obj. 3. Further, those slain by others suffer 
a violent death, and hence die unwillingly, 
because violent is opposed to voluntary. But 
Augustine says (De Trin. iv) : Christ’s spirit 
did not quit the flesh unwillingly, but because 
He willed it, when He willed it, and as He 
willed it. Consequently Christ was not slain 
by others, but by Himself. 

On the contrary. It is written (Luke 
xviii. 33) : After they have scourged Him, they 
will put Hint to aeath. 

I answer that, A thing may cause an effect 
in two ways : in the first instance by acting di- 
rectly so as to produce the effect ; and in this 
manner Christ’s persecutors slew Him because 
they inflicted on Him what was a sufficient 
cause of death, and with the intention of slay- 
ing Him, and the effect followed, since death 
resulted from that cause. In another way 
someone causes an effect indirectly — that is, 
by not preventing it w'hen he can do so; just 


as one person is said to drench another by not 
closing the window through which the shower 
is entering: and in this way Christ w'as the 
cause of His own Passion and death. For He 
could have prevented His Passion and death. 
Firstly, by holding His enemies in check, so 
that they would not have been eager to slay 
Him, or would have been powerless to do so. 
Secondly, because Plis spirit had the power of 
preserving Flis fleshly nature from the inflic- 
tion of any injury ; and Christ’s soul had this 
power, because it was united in unity of per- 
son with the Divine Word, as Augustine says 
(De Trin. iv). Therefore, since Christ’s soul 
did not repel the injury inflicted on His body, 
but willed His corporeal nature to succumb 
to such injury, He is said to have laid down 
His life, or to have died voluntarily. 

Reply Obj. 1. When we hear the words, 
No man taketh away My life from Me, we 
must understand against lly will: for that is 
properly said to be taken away which one 
takes from someone who is unwilling and un- 
able to resist. 

Reply Obj. 2. In order for Christ to show 
that the Passion inflicted by violence did not 
take away His life, He preserved the strength 
of His bodily nature, so that at the last mo- 
ment He w'as able to cry out wdth a loud voice : 
and hence His death should be computed 
among His other miracles. .'Accordingly it is 
written (ilark xv. 39) : And the centurion who 
stood over against Him, seeing that crying out 
in this manner. He had given up the ghost, 
said: Indeed, this man was the Son of God. 
It was also a subject of wonder in Christ’s 
death that He died sooner than the others who 
were tormented with the same suffering. Hence 
John says (xix. 32) that they broke the legs 
of the first, and of the other that was crucified 
■with Him, that they might die more speedily ; 
but after they were come to Jesus, when they 
saw that He was already dead, they did not 
break His legs. Mark also states (xv. 44) that 
Pilate wondered that He should be already 
dead. For as of His own will His bodily na- 
ture kept its vigor to the end, so likewise, when 
He willefl, He suddenly succumbed to the in- 
jury inflicted. 

Reply Obj. 3. Christ at the same time suf- 
fered violence in order to die, and died, never- 
theless, voluntarily; because violence was in- 
flicted on His body, which, however, prevailed 
over His body only so far as He wulled it. 
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SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether Christ Died Out of Obedience? 

JVe proceed thii^ to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that Christ did 
Hot die out of obedience. For obedience is 
referred to a command. But we do not read 
that Christ was commanded to suffer. There- 
fore He did not suffer out of obedience. 

Obj. 2. Further, a man is said to do from 
obedience what he does from necessity of pre- 
cept. But Christ did not suffer necessarily, 
but voluntarily. Therefore He did not suffer 
out of obedience. 

Obj. 3. Further, charity is a more excellent 
virtue than obedience. But we read that Christ 
suffered out of charity, according to Eph. v. 2 ; 
Walk in love, as Christ also has loved us, and 
delivered Himself up for us. Therefore Christ’s 
Passion ought to be ascribed rather to charity 
than to obedience. 

On the contrary. It is written (Phil. ii. 8) : 
He became obedient to the Father unto death. 

I ansiver that. It was befitting that Christ 
should suffer out of obedience. First of all, 
because it was in keeping with human justifi- 
cation, that as by the disobedience of one man, 
many were made sinners: so also by the obedi- 
ence of one, many shall be made just, as is 
written Rom. v. 19. Secondly, it was suitable 
for reconciling man with God : hence it is 
written (Rom. v. 10): We are reconciled to 
God by the death of His Son, in so far as 
Christ’s death w'as a most acceptable sacrifice 
to God, according to Eph. v. 2 : He delivered 
Himself for us an oblation and a sacrifice to 
God for an odor of sweetness. Now obedience 
is preferred to all sacrifices ; according to 1 
Kings XV. 22 : Obedience is better than sacri- 
fices. Therefore it was fitting that the sacrifice 
of Christ’s Passion and death should proceed 
from obedience. Thirdly, it was in keeping 
with His victory whereby He triumphed over 
death and its author ; because a soldier can- 
not conquer unless he obey his captain. And 
so the Man-Christ secured the victory through 
being obedient to God, according to Prov. 
xxi. 28: An obedient man shall speak of vic- 
tory. 

Reply Obj. 1. Christ received a command 
from the Eather to suffer. For it is written 
(Jo. X. 18) : I have power to lay down My life, 
and I have power to take it up again: (and) 
this commandment have I received of My 
Father — namely, of laying down His life and 
of resuming it again. From ivhich, as Chrys- 
ostom says (Horn, lix, in Joan.), it is not to be 
understood that at first He awaited the com- 
mand, and that He had need to be told, but 
He showed the proceeding to be a voluntary 
one, and destroyed suspicion of opposition to 


the Father. Yet because the Old Law was 
ended by Christ’s death, according to His 
dying w'ords. It is consummated (Jo. xix. 30), 
it may be understood that by His suffering 
He fulfilled all the precepts of the Old Law. 
He fulfilled those of the moral order which 
are founded on the precepts of charity, inas- 
much as He suffered both out of love of the 
Father, according to Jo. xiv. 31: That the 
world may know that I love the Father, and 
as the Father hath given Me commandment, 
so do I : arise, let us go hence — namely, to the 
place of His Passion : — and out of love of His 
neighbor, according to Gal. ii. 20: He loved 
me, and delivered Himself up for me. Christ 
likewise by His Passion fulfilled the ceremo- 
nial precepts of the Lawq which are chiefly 
ordained for sacrifices and oblations, in so far 
as all the ancient sacrifices were figures of that 
true sacrifice which the dying Christ offered 
for us. Hence it is written (Col. ii. 16, 17): 
Let no man fudge you in meat or drink, or 
in respect of a festival day, or of the new 
moon, or of the sabbaths, which are a shadow 
of things to co7?ie, but the body is Christ’s, 
for the reason that Christ is compared to them 
as a body is to a shadow. Christ also by His 
Passion fulfilled the judicial precepts of the 
Law, which are chiefly ordained for making 
compensation to them who have suffered 
wrong, since, as is written Ps. Ixviii. 5: He 
paid that which He took not away, suffering 
Himself to be fastened to a tree on account of 
the apple which man had plucked from the 
tree against God’s command. 

Reply Obj. 2. Although obedience implies 
necessity with regard to the thing commanded, 
nevertheless it implies free-will with regard 
to the fulfilling of the precept. And, indeed, 
such w'as Christ’s obedience, for, although His 
Passion and death, considered in themselves, 
were repugnant to the natural will, yet Christ 
resolved to fulfill God’s will with respect to the 
same, according to Ps. xxxix. 9 : That I should 
do Thy will: 0 my God, 1 have desired it. 
Hence He said (lilatth. xxvi. 42) : If this chal- 
ice may not pass away, but I must drink it. 
Thy will be done. 

Reply Obj. 3. For the same reason Christ 
suffered out of charity and out of obedience; 
because He fulfilled even the precepts of char- 
ity out of obedience onljf ; and was obedient, 
out of love, to the Father’s command. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether God the Father Delivered Up Christ 

to the Passion? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that God the 
Father did not deliver up Christ to the Pas- 
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sion. For it is a wicked and cruel act to hand 
over an innocent man to torment and death. 
But, as it is written (Deut. xxxii. 4) ; God is 
jaithjid, and ivlthout any iniquity. Therefore 
He did not hand over the innocent Christ to 
His Passion and death. 

Ob'], 2. Further, it is not likelj' that a man 
be given over to death by himself and by an- 
other also. But Christ gave Himself up for 
us, as it is written (Isa. liii. 12) : He hath 
delivered His soul unto death. Consequently 
it does not appear that God the Father deliv- 
ered Him up. 

Ob). 3. Further, Judas is held to be guilty 
because he betrayed Christ to the Jews, ac- 
cording to Jo. vi. 71: One of you is a devil, 
alluding to Judas, who was to betray Him. 
The Jews are likewise reviled for delivering 
Him up to Pilate; as we read in Jo. xviii. 35; 
Thy own nation, and the chief priests have 
delivered Thee up to me. IMoreover, as is 
related in Jo. xix. 16; Pilate delivered Him to 
them to be crucified ; and according to 2 Cor. 
vi. 14: there is no participation of justice with 
injustice. It seems, therefore, that God the 
Father did not deliver up Christ to His Pas- 
sion. 

On the contrary, It is written (Rom. 
viii. 32) : God hath not spared His own Son, 
but delivered Him up for us all. 

/ answer that, .\s observed above (.4. 2), 
Christ suffered voluntarily out of obedience 
to the Father. Hence in three respects God 
the Father did deliver up Christ to the Pas- 
sion. In the first way, because by His eternal 
will He preordained Christ's Passion for the 
deliverance of the human race, according to 
the words of Isaias (liii. 6); The Lord hath 
laid on Hbn the iniquities of ns all; and again 
(verse 10) : The Lord was pleased to bruise 
Him in infirmity. Secondly, inasmuch as, by 
the infusion of charity, He inspired Him with 
the will to suffer for us ; hence we read in the 
same passage: He was offered because it was 
His own will (verse 7). Thirdly, by not shield- 
ing Him from the Passion, but abandoning 
Him to His persecutors: thus we read (Alatth. 
xxvii. 46) that Christ, while hanging upon 
the cross, cried out: d/y God, My God, why 
hast Thou forsaken Me? because, to wit, He 
left Him to the power of His persecutors, as 
Augustine says (Ep. cxl). 

Reply Obj. 1. It is indeed a wicked and 
cruel act to hand over an innocent man to 
torment and to death against his will. Yet 
God the Father did not so deliver up Christ, 
but inspired Him with the will to suffer for 
us. God’s severity (cf. Rom. xi. 22) is thereby 
shown, for He would not remit sin without 
penalty : and the Apostle indicates this when 
(Rom. viii. 32) he says; God spared not even 


His own Son. Likewise His goodness (Rom. 
xi. 22) shines forth, since by no penalty en- 
dured could man pay Flim enough satisfac- 
tion: and the Apostle denotes this when he 
says: He delivered Him up for us all: and, 
again (Rom. iii. 25); Whom — that is to say, 
Christ — God hath proposed to be a propitia- 
tion through faith in His blood. 

Reply Obj. 2. Christ as God delivered Him- 
self up to death by the same will and action 
as that by which the Father delivered Him 
up ; but as man He gave Himself up by a will 
inspired of the Father. Consequently there is 
no contrariety in the Father delivering Him 
up and in Christ delivering Himself up. 

Reply Obj. 3. The same act, for good or 
evil, is judged differently, accordingly as it 
proceeds from a different source. The Father 
delivered up Christ, and Christ surrendered 
Himself, from charity, and consequently we 
give praise to both : but Judas betrayed Christ 
from greed, the Jews from envy, and Pilate 
from worldly fear, for he stood in fear of 
Cajsar ; and these accordingly are held guilty. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether It Was Fitting for Christ to Suffer at the 
Hands of the Gentiles? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem unfitting that 
Christ should suffer at the hands of the Gen- 
tiles. For since men w'ere to be freed from sin 
by Christ’s death, it would seem fitting that 
very few should sin in His death. But the Jews 
sinned in His death, on whose behalf it is 
said (Matth. xxi. 38) : This is the heir ; come, 
let us kill him. It seems fitting, therefore, that 
the Gentiles should not be implicated in the 
sin of Christ’s slaying. 

Obj. 2. Further, the truth should respond 
to the figure. Now' it was not the Gentiles but 
the Jews who offered the figurative sacrifices 
of the Old Law. Therefore neither ought 
Christ’s Passion, which was a true sacrifice, 
to be fulfilled at the hands of the Gentiles. 

Obj. 3. Further, as related Jo. v. 18, the 
Jews sought to kill Christ because He did not 
only break the sabbath, but also said God was 
His Father, making Himself equal to God. 
But these things seemed to be only against 
the Law of the Jews: hence they themselves 
said (Jo. xix. 7) : According to the Law He 
ought to die because He made Himself the 
Son of God. It seems fitting, therefore, that 
Christ should suffer, at the hands not of the 
Gentiles, but of the Jews, and that what they 
said was untrue: It is not lawful for us to put 
any man to death, since many sins are punish- 
able with death according to the Law, as is 
evident from Lev. xx. 
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On the contrary, Our Lord Himself says 
(Matth. XX. 19) : They shall deliver Him to 
the Gentiles to be mocked, and scourged, and 
crucified. 

I answer that, The effect of Christ’s Passion 
was foreshown by the very manner of His 
death. For Christ’s Passion wrought its effect 
of salvation first of all among the Jews, very 
many of whom were baptized in His death, as 
is evident from Acts ii. 41 and iv. 4. After- 
wards, by the preaching of Jews, Christ’s Pas- 
sion passed on to the Gentiles. Consequently 
it was fitting that Christ should begin His suf- 
ferings at the hands of the Jews, and, after 
they had delivered Him up, finish His Passion 
at the hands of the Gentiles. 

Reply Ob'], 1. In order to demonstrate the 
fulness of His love, on account of which He 
suffered, Christ upon the cross prayed for His 
persecutors. Therefore, that the fruits of His 
petition might accrue to Jews and Gentiles, 
Christ willed to suffer from both. 

Reply Obj. 2. Christ’s Passion was the offer- 
ing of a sacrifice, inasmuch as He endured 
death of His own free-will out of charity : but 
in so far as He suffered from His persecutors 
it was not a sacrifice, but a most grievous sin. 

Reply Ob). 3. As Augustine says (Tract. 
cxiv, in Joan.): The Jews said that “it is not 
lawful for us to put any man to death” be- 
cause they understood that it was not lawful 
for them to put any man to death owing to 
the sacredness of the feast-day, which they 
had already begun to celebrate. Or, as Chrys- 
ostom observes (Horn. Ixxxiii, in Joan.), be- 
cause they wanted Him to be slain, not as a 
transgressor of the Law, but as a public enemy, 
since He had made Himself out to be a king, 
of which it was not their place to judge. Or, 
again, because it was not lawful for them to 
crucify Him (as they wanted to), but to stone 
Him, as they did to Stephen. Better still is it 
to say that the power of putting to death was 
taken from them by the Romans, whose sub- 
jects they were. 

FIFTH ARTICLE 

Whether Christ's Persecutors Knew Who He Was? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that Christ’s 
persecutors did know who He was. For it is 
written (Matth. xxi. 38) that the husbandmen 
seeing the son said within themselves: This is 
the heir ; come, let us kill him. On this Jerome 
remarks: Our Lord proves most manifestly by 
these words that the rulers of the Jews cruci- 
fied the Son of God, not from ignorance, but 
out of envy: for they understood that it was 
He to whom the Father says by the Prophet: 
“Ask of Me, and I will give Thee the Gentiles 


for Thy inheritance." It seems, therefore, that 
they knew Him to be Christ or the Son of God. 

Obj. 2. Further, our Lord says (Jo. xv. 24) : 
But now they have both seen and hated both 
Me and My Father. Now what is seen is 
known manifestly. Therefore the Jews, know- 
ing Christ, inflicted the Passion on Him out 
of hatred. 

Obj. 3. Further, it is said in a sermon de- 
livered in the Council of Ephesus (P. iii, cap. 
x) : Just as he who tears up the imperial mes- 
sage is doomed to die, as despising the prince’s 
word; so the Jew, who crucified Him whom he 
had seen, will pay the penalty for daring to 
lay his hands on God the Word Himself. Now 
this would not be so had they not known Him 
to be the Son of God, because their ignorance 
would have excused them. Therefore it seems 
that the Jews in crucifying Christ knew Him 
to be the Son of God. 

On the contrary, It is written ( 1 Cor. ii. 8) : 
If they had known it, they would never have 
crucified the Lord of glory. And (Acts iii. 17), 
Peter, addressing the Jews, says: I know that 
you did it through ignorance, as did also your 
rulers. Likewise the Lord hanging upon the 
cross said : Father, forgive them, for they know 
not what they do (Luke xxiii. 34). 

/ answer that. Among the Jews some were 
elders, and others of lesser degree. Now ac- 
cording to the author of De Qq. Nov. et Vet. 
Test., qu. Ixvi, the elders, who were called 
rulers, knew, as did also the devils, that He 
was the Christ promised in the Law: for they 
saw all the signs in Him which the prophets 
said would come to pass: but they did not 
know the mystery of His Godhead. Conse- 
quently the Apostle says: If they had known 
it, they would never have crucified the Lord 
of glory. It must, how'ever, be understood that 
their ignorance did not excuse them from 
crime, because it was, as it were, affected ig- 
norance. For they saw manifest signs of His 
Godhead; yet they perverted them out of 
hatred and envy of Christ ; neither would they 
believe His words, whereby He avowed that 
He was the Son of God. Hence He Himself 
says of them (Jo. xv. 22) : If I had not come, 
and spoken to them, they would not have sin; 
but now they have no excuse for their sin. And 
afterwards He adds (24) : If I had not done 
among them the works that no other man hath 
done, they looiild not have sin. And so the 
expression employed by Job (xxi. 14) can be 
accepted on their behalf: (Who) said to God; 
depart from us, we desire not the knowledge 
of Thy ways. 

But those of lesser degree — namely, the 
common folk — who had not grasped the mys- 
teries of the Scriptures, did not fully compre- 
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hend that He was the Christ or the Son of 
God. For although some of them believed in 
Him, yet the multitude did not ; and if they 
doubted sometimes whether He was the Christ, 
on account of the manifold signs and force of 
His teaching, as is stated Jo. vii. 31, 41, never- 
theless they were deceived afterwards by their 
rulers, so that they did not believe Him to he 
the Son of God or the Christ. Hence Peter said 
to them: 1 know that you did it through ig- 
norance, as did also your riders — namely, be- 
cause they were seduced by the rulers. 

Reply Ob '], 1. Those words are spoken by 
the husbandmen of the vineyard; and these 
signify the rulers of the people, ■\\ho knew Him 
to be the heir, inasmuch as they knew Him to 
be the Christ promised in the Law, But the 
words of Ps. ii. 8 seem to militate against this 
answer: Ask of Me, ami I will give Thee the 
Gentiles for Thy inheritance; which are ad- 
dressed to Him of whom it is said: Thou art 
My Son, this day have I begotten Thee. If, 
then, they knew Him to be the one to whom 
the words were addressed : .Ask of Me, and I 
will give Thee the Gentiles for Thy inheritance, 
it follows that they knew Him to be the Son 
of God. Chrysostom, too, says upon the same 
passage that they knew Him to be the Son of 
God. Bede likewise, commenting on the words. 
For they know not what they do (Luke xxiii. 
34), says: It is to be observed that He does 
not pray for them who, understanding Him to 
be the Son of God, preferred to crucify Him 
rather than acknowledge Him. But to this it 
may be replied that they knew Him to be the 
Son of God, not from His Nature, but from 
the excellence of His singular grace. 

Yet we may hold that they are said to have 
known also that He was verily the Son of God, 
in that they had evident signs thereof: yet 
out of hatred and envy, they refused credence 
to these signs, by which they might have 
known that He was the Son of God. 

Reply Obj. 2. The words quoted are pre- 
ceded by the following : If I had not done 
among them the works that no other man hath 
done, they would not have sin; and then fol- 
low the words: But now they have both seen 
and hated both Me and My Father. Now all 
this shows that while they beheld Christ’s 
marvelous works, it was owing to their hatred 
that they did not know Him to be the Son of 
God. 

Reply Obj. 3. Affected ignorance does not 
excuse from guilt, but seems, rather, to aggra- 
vate it : for it shows that a man is so strongly 
attached to sin that he wishes to incur igno- 
rance lest he avoid sinning. The Jews there- 
^re sinned, as crucifiers not only of the Man- 
Christ, but also as of God. 


SIXTH ARTICLE 

Whether the Sin of Those Who Crucified Christ 
Was Most Grievous? 

We proceed thus to the Si.Kth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the sin of 
Christ’s crucifiers was not the most grievous. 
Because the sin which has some excuse cannot 
be most grievous. But our Lord Himself ex- 
cused the sin of His crucifiers when He said : 
Father, forgive them : for they know not what 
they do (Luke .xxiii. 34). Therefore theirs was 
not the most grievous sin. 

Obj. 2. Further, our Lord said to Pilate 
(Jo. xix. 11) : He that hath delivered Me to 
thee hath the greater sin. But it was Pilate 
who caused Christ to be crucified by his min- 
ions. Therefore the sin of Judas the traitor 
seems to be greater than that of those who 
crucified Him. 

Obj. 3. Further, according to the Philoso- 
pher (Eth. v) : No one suffers injustice will- 
ingly ; and in the same place he adds: Where 
no one suffers injustice, nobody works injus- 
tice. Consequently nobody wreaks injustice 
upon a willing subject. But Christ suffered 
willingly, as w'as shown above (AA. 1, 2). 
Therefore those who crucified Christ did Him 
no injustice ; and hence their sin was not the 
most grievous. 

On the contrary, Chrysostom, commenting 
on the words, Fill ye up, then, the measure of 
your fathers (Matth. xxiii. 32), says: In very 
truth they exceeded the measure of their 
fathers; for these latter slew men, but they 
crucified God. 

I answer that. As stated above (A. 5), the 
rulers of the Jew's knew that He was the 
Christ: and if there was any ignorance in 
them, it was affected ignorance, which could 
not excuse them. Therefore their sin was 
the most grievous, both on account of the kind 
of sin, as well as from the malice of their will. 
The Jews also of the common order sinned 
most grievously as to the kind of their sin : 
yet in one respect their crime was lessened by 
reason of their ignorance. Hence Bede, com- 
menting on Luke xxiii. 34, Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do, says: 
He prays for them who know not what they 
are doing, as having the zeal of God, but not 
according to knowledge. But the sin of the 
Gentiles, by whose hands He was crucified, 
was much more excusable, since they had no 
knowledge of the Law. 

Reply Obj. 1. As stated above, the excuse 
made by our Lord is not to be referred to the 
rulers among the Jews, but to the common 
people. 

Reply Obj. 2. Judas did not deliver up 
Christ to Pilate, but to the chief priests who 
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gave Him up to Pilate, according to Jo. xviii. 
35 : Thy oivn nation and thr. chief priests have 
delivered Thee up to me. But the sin of all 
the.se was greater lhan that of Pilate, who slew 
Christ fioin fear of Ctesar; and even greater 
than the sin of the soldiers who crucified Him 
at the governor’s bidding, not out of cupidity 
like Judas, nor from envy and hate like the 
chief priests. 

Reply Ob], 3. Christ, indeed, willed His 
Passion just as the Father willed it; yet He 
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did not will the unjust action of the Jews. 
Consequently Christ’s slayers are not excused 
of their injustice. Nevertheless, whoever slays 
a man not only does a wrong to the one slain, 
but likewise to God and to the State ; just as 
he who kills himself, as the Philosopher says 
(Ethic, v). Hence it was that David con- 
demned to death the man who did not fear to 
lay hands upon the Lord’s anointed, even 
though he (Saul) had requested it, as related 
2 Kings i. 5-14, 


QUESTION 48 

Of the Efficiency of Christ's Passion 

(In Six Articles) 


Wn now have to consider Christ’s Passion as 
to its effect; first of all, as to the manner in 
which it was brought about; and, secondly, as 
to the effect in it-elf. Under the first heading 
there are six points for inquiry: (1) Whether 
Christ’s Passion brought about our salvation 
by way of merit ? ( 2 ) Whether it was by way 
of atonement? (3) Whether it was by way of 
sacrifice? (4) Whether it was by way of re- 
demption? (5) Whether it is proper to (ilhrist 
to be the Redeemer? (6) Whether (the Pas- 
sion) secured man’s salvation efficiently? 

FIRST ARTICLE 

WheFher Christ's Passion Brought About Our Salvation 
by Woy of Merit? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that Christ’s 
Passion did not bring about our salvation by 
way of merit. For the sources of our sufferings 
are not within us. But no one merits or 
is praised except for that -whose principle 
lies within him. Therefore Christ’s Passion 
wrought nothing by way of merit. 

Obj. 1. Further, from the beginning of His 
conception Christ merited for Himself and for 
us, as stated above (Q. 9, A, 4; Q. 34, A. 3). 
But it is super fiiious to merit over again what 
has been merited before. Therefore by His 
Passion Christ did not merit our salvation. 

Obj. 3. Further, the source of merit is char- 
ity. But Christ’s charity -^ras not made greater 
by the Passion than it was before. Therefore 
He did not merit our salvation by suffering 
more than Fie had already. 

On the contrary. On the words of Phil. ii. 
9, Therefore God exalted Him, etc., Augustine 
says (Tract, civ, in Joan.): The lowliness of 
the Passion merited glory; glory was the re- 
ward of I Olid incss. But He was glorified, not 
merely in Himself, but likewise in Flis faithful 
ones, as He says Hiin.self (Jo. xvii, 10). There- 


fore it appears that He merited the salvation 
of the faithful. 

I answer that, As stated above (Q. 7, AA. 1, 
9; Q. 8, AA. 1, S), grace was bestowed upon 
Christ, not only as an individual, but inasmuch 
as He is the Head of the Church, so that it 
might overflow into His members ; and there- 
fore Christ’s works are referred to Himself 
and to His members in the same way as the 
works of any other man in a state of grace are 
referred to himself. But it is evident that who- 
soever suffers for justice’s sake, provided that 
he be in a state of grace, merits his salvation 
thereby, according to Matth. v. 10: Blessed 
are they that suffer persecution for justice's 
sake. Consequently Christ by His Passion 
merited salvation, not only for Himself, but 
likewise for all His members. 

Reply Obj. 1. Suffering, as such, is caused 
by an outward principle : but inasmuch as one 
bears it willingly, it has an inward principle. 

Reply Obj. 2. From the beginning of His 
conception Christ merited our eternal salva- 
tion; but on our side there were some ob- 
stacles, whereby we were hindered from secur- 
ing the effect of His preceding merits : conse- 
quently, in order to remove such hindrances, 
it was necessary for Christ to suffer, as stated 
above (Q. 46, A. 3). 

Reply Obj. 3. Christ’s Passion has a special 
effect, which His preceding merits did not pos- 
sess, not on account of greater charity, but 
because of the nature of the work, which was 
suitable for such an effect, as is clear from 
the arguments brought forward above on the 
fittingness of Christ’s Passion (Q. 46, AA, 3, 4). 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether Christ's Fassion Brought About Our Salvotlon 
by Way of Atonement? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that Christ’s 
Passion did not bring about our salvation by 
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way of atonement. For it seems that to make 
the atonement devolves on him who commits 
the sin; as is clear in the other parts of pen- 
ance, because he who has done the wrong must 
grieve over it and confess it. But Christ never 
sinned, according to 1 Pet. ii. 22 : Who did no 
sin. Therefore He made no atonement by His 
personal suffering. 

Obj. 2. Further, no atonement is made to 
another by committing a graver offense. But 
in Christ’s Passion the gravest of all offenses 
was perpetrated, because those who slew' Him 
sinned most grievously, as stated above (Q. 47, 
A. 6). Consequently it seems that atonement 
could not be made to God by Christ’s Passion. 

Ob'], 3. Further, atonement implies equal- 
ity with the trespass, since it is an act of 
justice. But Christ’s Passion does not appear 
equal to all the sins of the human race, because 
Christ did not suffer in His Godhead, but in 
His flesh, according to 1 Pet. iv. 1 : Christ 
therefore having suffered in the flesh. Now 
the soul, which is the subject of sin, is of 
greater account than the flesh. Therefore 
Christ did not atone for our sins by His Pas- 
sion. 

On the contrary. It is written (Ps. Ixviii. 
5) in Christ’s person: Then did 1 pay that 
which I took not away. But he has not paid 
who has not fully atoned. Therefore it appears 
that Christ by His suffering has fully atoned 
for our sins. 

I answer that, He properly atones for an 
offense who offers something which the of- 
fended one loves equally, or even more than 
he detested the offense. But by suffering out 
of love and obedience, Christ gave more to 
God than was required to compensate for the 
offense of the whole human race. First of all, 
because of the exceeding charity from which 
He suffered ; secondly, on account of the dig- 
nity of His life which He laid down in atone- 
ment, for it was the life of One who was God 
and man ; thirdly, on account of the extent 
of the Passion, and the greatness of the grief 
endured, as stated above (Q. 46, A. 6). And 
therefore Christ’s Passion was not only a suf- 
ficient but a superabundant atonement for the 
sins of the human race ; according to 1 Jo. 
ii. 2 ; He is the propitiation for our sins: and 
not for ours only, but also for those of the 
whole world. 

Reply Obj. 1. The head and members are 
as one mystic person ; and therefore Christ’s 
satisfaction belongs to all the faithful as being 
His members. Also, in so far as any two men 
are one in charity, the one can atone for the 
other as shall be shown later (Supplement, 
Q- 13, A. 2). But the same reason does not 
hold good of confession and contrition^ be- 


cause atonement consists in an outward action, 
for which helps may be used, among which 
friends are to be computed. 

Reply Obj. 2. Christ’s love was greater 
than His slayers’ malice: and therefore the 
value of His Passion in atoning surpassed the 
murderous guilt of those who crucified Him: 
so much so that Christ’s suffering was sufficient 
and superabundant atonement for His mur- 
derer’s crime. 

Reply Obj. 3. The dignity of Christ’s flesh 
is not to be estimated solely from the nature 
of flesh, but also from the Person assuming it 
— namely, inasmuch as it was God’s flesh, the 
result of which was that it was of infinite 
worth. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether Christ's Passion Operated 
by Way of Sacrifice? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that Christ’s 
Passion did not operate by way of sacrifice. 
For the truth should correspond with the fig- 
ure. But human flesh was never offered up in 
the sacrifices of the Old Law, which were fig- 
ures of Christ : nay, such sacrifices were re- 
puted as impious, according to Ps. cv. 38: And 
they shed innocent blood: the blood of their 
sons and of their daughters, which they sacri- 
ficed to the idols of Chanaan. It seems there- 
fore that Christ’s Passion cannot be called a 
sacrifice. 

Obj. 2. Further, Augustine says (De Civ. 
x) that a visible sacrifice is a sacrament — that 
is, a sacred sign — of an invisible sacrifice. Now 
Christ’s Passion is not a sign, but rather the 
thing signified by other signs. Therefore it 
seems that Christ’s Passion is not a sacrifice. 

Obj. 3. Further, whoever offers sacrifice 
performs some sacred rite, as the very word 
sacrifice shows. But those men who slew Christ 
did not perform any sacred act, but rather 
wrought a great wrong. Therefore Christ’s 
Passion was rather a malefice than a sacrifice. 

On the contrary. The Apostle says (Eph. 
V. 2) : He delivered Himself up for us, an obla- 
tion and a sacrifice to God for an odor of 
sweetness. 

I answer that, A sacrifice properly so called 
is something done for that honor which is 
properly due to God, in order to appease Him : 
and hence it is that Augustine says (Dc Civ. 
Dei x) : A true sacrifice is every good work 
done in order that we may cling to God in 
holy fellowship, yet referred to that consum- 
mation of happiness wherein we can be truly 
blessed. But, as is added in the same place, 
Christ offered Himself up for us in the Pas- 
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Sion: and this voluntary enduring of the Pas- 
sion was most acceptable to God, as coming 
from charity. Therefore it is manifest that 
Christ’s Passion was a true sacrifice. More- 
over, as Augustine says farther on in the same 
book, the primitive sacrifices of the holy 
Fathers were many and various signs of this 
true sacrifice, one being prefigured by many, 
in the same way as a single concept of thought 
is expressed in many words, in order to com- 
mend it without tediousness : and, as Augus- 
tine observes (De Trin. iv) since there are 
four things to be noted in every sacrifice — to 
wit, to whom it is offered, by whom it is of- 
fered, what is offered, and for whom it is 
offered — that the same one true Mediator 
reconciling us with God through the peace- 
sacrifice might continue to be one with Him 
to whom He offered it, might be one with them 
for whom He offered it, and might Himself 
be the offerer and what He offered. 

Reply Obj. 1. Although the truth answers 
to the figure in some respects, yet it does not 
in all, since the truth must go beyond the fig- 
ure. Therefore the figure of this sacrifice, in 
which Christ’s flesh is offered, was flesh right 
fittingly, not the flesh of men, but of animals, 
as denoting Christ’s. And this is a most per- 
fect sacrifice. First of all, since being flesh of 
human nature, it is fittingly offered for men, 
and is partaken of by them under the Sacra- 
ment. Secondly, because being passible and 
mortal, it was fit for immolation. Thirdly, 
because, being sinless, it had virtue to cleanse 
from sins. Fourthly, because, being the offer- 
er’s own flesh, it was acceptable to God on 
account of His charity in offering up His own 
flesh. Hence it is that Augustine says (De 
Trin. iv) : What else could be so fittingly par- 
taken of by men, or offered up for men, as 
human flesh? What else could be so appro- 
priate for this immolation as mortal flesh? 
What else is there so clean for cleansing mor- 
tals as the flesh born in the womb without 
fleshly concupiscence, and coming from a vir- 
ginal ivoinb^ What could be so favorably of- 
fered and accepted as the flesh of our sacrifice, 
which was made the body of our Priest? 

Reply Obj. 2. Augustine is speaking there 
of visible figurative sacrifices: and even 
Christ’s Passion, although denoted by other 
figurative sacrifices, is yet a sign of something 
to be observed by us, according to 1 Pet. iv. 1 : 
Christ therefore, having suffered in the flesh, 
be you also armed with the same thought : for 
he that hath suffered in the flesh hath ceased 
from sins: that now he may live the rest of 
his time in the flesh, not after the desires of 
men, but according to the will of God. 

Reply Obj. 3. Christ’s Passion was indeed 
a malefice on His slayers’ part; but on His 


own it was the sacrifice of one suffering out 
of charity. Hence it is Christ who is said to 
have offered this sacrifice, and not the execu- 
tioners. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether Christ's Passion Brought About Our Salvation 
by Way of Redemption? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that Christ’s 
Passion did not effect our salvation by way of 
redemption. For no one purchases or redeems 
what never ceased to belong to him. But men 
never ceased to belong to God according to 
Ps. xxiii. 1 : The earth is the Lord’s and the 
fulness thereof: the world and all they that 
dwell therein. Therefore it seems that Christ 
did not redeem us by His Passion. 

Obj. 2. Further, as Augustine says (De 
Trin. xiii) : The devil had to be overthrown 
by Christ’s justice. But justice requires that 
the man who has treacherously seized an- 
other’s property shall be deprived of it, be- 
cause deceit and cunning should not benefit 
anyone, as even human laws declare. Conse- 
quently, since the devil by treachery deceived 
and subjugated to himself man, who is God’s 
creature, it seems that man ought not to be 
rescued from his power by way of redemption. 

Obj. 3. Further, whoever buys or redeems 
an object pays the price to the holder. But it 
was not to the devil, who held us in bondage, 
that Christ paid His blood as the price of our 
redemption. Therefore Christ did not redeem 
us by His Passion. 

On the contrary, It is written (1 Pet. i. 
18) : You were not redeemed with corruptible 
things as gold or silver from your vain conver- 
sation of the tradition of your fathers: but 
with the precious blood of Christ, as of a lamb 
unspotted and iindeffled. And (Gal. iii. 13) : 
Christ hath redeemed us from the curse of the 
law, being made a curse for us. Now He is 
said to be a curse for us inasmuch as He suf- 
fered upon the tree, as stated above (Q. 46, 
A. 4). Therefore He did redeem us by His 
Passion. 

I answer that, Man was held captive on ac- 
count of sin in two ways ; first of all, by the 
bondage of sin, because (Jo. viii. 34) : Who- 
soever committeth sin is the servant of sin; 
and (2 Pet. ii. 19) : By whom a man is over- 
come, of the same also he is the slave. Since, 
then, the devil had overcome man by inducing 
him to sin. man was subject to the devil’s 
bondage. Secondly, as to the debt of punish- 
ment, to the payment of which man was held 
fast by God’s justice: and this, too, is a kind 
of bondage, since it savors of bondage for a 
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man to suffer what he does not wish, just as 
it is the free man’s condition to apply himself 
to what he wills. 

Since, then, Christ’s Passion was a sufficient 
and a superabundant atonement for the sin 
and the debt of the human race, it rvas as a 
price at the cost of which we rvere freed from 
both obligations. For the atonement bj' which 
one satisfies for self or another is called the 
price, by which he ransoms himself or some- 
one else from sin and its penalty, according to 
Dan. iv. 24: Redeem thoii thy sins icdth alms. 
Now Christ made satisfaction, not by giving 
money or anything of the sort, but by bestow- 
ing what was of greatest price — Himself — for 
us. And therefore Christ’s Passion is called 
our redemption. 

Reply Ob'], 1. Man is said to belong to 
God in two ways. First of all, in so far as he 
comes under God’s power; in which way he 
never ceased to belong to God ; according to 
Dan. iv. 22: The Most High nileth over the 
kingdom of mm, and giveth it to 'whomsoever 
he 7vill. Secondly, by being united to Him in 
charity, according to Rom. viii. 9: If any man 
have not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of 
His. In the first way, then, man never ceased 
to belong to God, but in the second way he 
did cease because of sin. And therefore in so 
far as he was delivered from sin by the satis- 
faction of Christ’s Passion, he is said to be 
redeemed by the Passion of Christ. 

Reply Obj. 2. Man by sinning became the 
bondsman both of God and of the devil. 
Through guilt he had offended God. and put 
himself under the devil by consenting to him ; 
consequently he did not become God’s servant 
on account of his guilt, but rather, by with- 
drawing from God’s service, he, by God’s just 
permission, fell under the devil's servitude on 
account of the offense perpetrated. But as 
to the penalty, man was chiofly bound to God 
as his sovereign judge, and to the devil as his 
torturer, according to hlatth. v. 25: Lest per- 
haps the adversary deliver thee to the judge, 
and the judge deliver thee to the officer — that 
is, to the relentless avenging angel, as Chrys- 
ostom says (Horn. xi). Consequently, although, 
after deceiving man, the devil, so far as in 
him lay, held him unjustly in bondage as to 
both sin and penalty, still it was just that man 
should suffer it. God so permitting it as to the 
sin and ordaining it as to the penalty. And 
therefore justice required man’s redemption 
with regard to God, but not with regard to 
the devil. 

Reply Obj. 3. Because, with regard to God, 
redemption was necessary for man’s deliver- 
ance, but not with regard to the devil, the 
price had to be paid not to the devil, but to 


God. And therefore Christ is said to have paid 
the price of our redemption — His own precious 
blood — not to the devil, but to God. 

FIFTH ARTICLE 

Whether It Is Proper to Christ to Be the Redeemer? 

IFc proceed thus to the Fifth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that it is not 
proper to Christ to be the Redeemer, because 
it is written (Ps. xxx. 6) : Thou hast redeemed 
me, O Lord, the God of Truth. But to be the 
Lord God of Truth belongs to the entire Trin- 
ity. Therefore it is not proper to Christ. 

Obj. 2. Further, he is said to redeem who 
pays the price of redemption. But God the 
Father gave His Son in redemption for our 
sins, as is written (Ps. cx. 9) : The Lord hath 
sent redemption to His people, upon which 
the gloss adds, that is, Christ, who gives re- 
demption to captives. Therefore not only 
Christ, but the Father also, redeemed us. 

Obj. 3. Further, not only Christ’s Passion, 
but also that of other saints conduced to our 
salvation, according to Col. i. 24 : / now rejoice 
in my sufferings for you, and fill up those 
things that arc scanting of the sufferings of 
Christ, in my flesh for His body, which is the 
Church. Therefore the title of Redeemer be- 
longs not only to Christ, but also to the other 
saints. 

On the contrary, It is written (Gal. iii. 
13) : Christ redeemed tis from the curse of the 
La'w, being made a curse for us. But only 
Christ was made a curse for us. Therefore 
only Christ ought to be called our Redeemer. 

/ ans'wer that, For someone to redeem, two 
things are required — namely, the act of paying 
and the price paid. For if in redeeming some- 
thing a man pays a price which is not his own, 
but another’s, he is not said to be the chief 
redeemer, but rather the other is, whose price 
it is. Now Christ’s blood or His bodily life, 
which is in the blood, is the price of our re- 
demption (Lev. xvii. 11, 14), and that life He 
paid. Hence both of these belong immediately 
to Christ as man ; but to the Trinity as to the 
first and remote cause, to whom Christ’s life 
belonged as to its first author, and from whom 
Christ received the inspiration of suffering for 
us. Consequently it is proper to Christ as man 
to be the Redeemer immediately ; although the 
redemption may be ascribed to the whole 
Trinity as its first cause. 

Reply Obj. 1. A gloss explains the text 
thus: Thou, O Lord God of Truth, hast re- 
deemed me in Christ, crying out, “Lord, into 
Thy hands / commend my spirit.’’ And so 
redemption belongs immediately to the Man- 
Christ, but principally to God. 
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Reply Obj. 2. The hlan-Christ paid the 
price of our redemption immediately, but at 
the command of the Father as the original 
author. 

Reply Obj. 3. The sufferings of the saints 
are beneficial to the Church, as by way, not 
of redemption, but of example and exhorta- 
tion, according to 2 Cor. i. 6 ; Whether we be 
in tribulation, it is for your exhortation and 
salvation. 

SIXTH ARTICLE 

Whether Christ's Passion Brought About 
Our Salvation Efficiently? 

We proceed thus to the Sixth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that Christ’s 
Passion did not bring about our salvation 
efficiently. For the efficient cause of our sal- 
vation is the greatness of the Divine power, 
according to Isa. lix. 1 : Behold the hand of 
the Lord is not shortened that it cannot save. 
But Christ was crucified through weakness, 
as it is written (2 Cor. xiii. 4). Therefore, 
Christ’s Passion did not bring about our sal- 
vation efficiently. 

Ob). 2. Further, no corporeal agency acts 
efficiently except by contact : hence even Christ 
cleansed the leper by touching him in order to 
show that His flesh had saving power, as 
Chrysostom’’’ says. But Christ’s Passion could 
not touch all mankind. Therefore it could not 
efficiently bring about the salvation of all men. 

Obj. 3. Further, it does not seem to be 
consistent for the same agent to operate by 
way of merit and by way of efficiency, since he 
who merits awaits the result from someone 
else. But it was by waj'- of merit that Christ’s 
Passion accomplished our salvation. There- 
fore it was not by way of efficiency. 

On the contrary. It is written (1 Cor. i. 
18) that the word of the cross to them that are 
saved ... is the power of God. But God’s 


power brings about our salvation efficiently. 
Therefore Christ’s Passion on the cross ac- 
complished our salvation efficiently. 

/ answer that. There is a twofold efficient 
agency — namely, the principal and the instru- 
mental. Now the principal efficient cause of 
man’s salvation is God. But since Christ’s 
humanity is the instrument of the Godhead, 
as stated above (Q. 43, A. 2), therefore all 
Christ’s actions and sufferings operate instru- 
mentally in virtue of His Godhead for the 
salvation of men. Consequently, then, Christ’s 
Passion accomplishes man’s salvation effi- 
ciently. 

Reply Obj. 1. Christ’s Passion in relation 
to His flesh is consistent with the infirmity 
which He took upon Himself, but in relation 
to the Godhead it draws infinite might from 
It, according to 1 Cor. i. 2S: The weakness of 
God is stronger than men; because Christ’s 
weakness, inasmuch as He is God, has a 
might exceeding all human power. 

Reply Obj. 2. Christ’s Passion, although 
corporeal, has yet a spiritual effect from the 
Godhead united : and therefore it secures its 
efficacy by spiritual contact — namely, by faith 
and the sacraments of faith, as the Apostle 
says (Rom. iii. 25) : Whom God hath proposed 
to be a propitiation, through faith in His blood. 

Reply Obj. 3. Christ’s Passion, according 
as it is compared with His Godhead, operates 
in an efficient manner: but in so far as it is 
compared with the will of Christ’s soul it acts 
in a meritorious manner: considered as being 
within Christ’s very flesh, it acts by way of 
satisfaction, inasmuch as we are liberated by 
it from the debt of punishment; while inas- 
much as we are freed from the servitude of 
guilt, it acts by way of redemption : but in so 
far as we are reconciled with God it acts by 
way of sacrifice, as shall be shown farther on 
(Q- 49). 


QUESTION 49 

Of the Effects of Christ's Passion 


(In Six 

We have now to consider what are the effects 
of Christ’s Passion, concerning which there 
are six points of inquiry: (1) Whether we 
were freed from sin by Christ’s Passion? 
(2) Whether we were thereby delivered from 
the power of the devil? (3) Whether we were 
freed thereby from our debt of punishment? 
(4) Whether we were thereby reconciled with 
God? (5) Whether heaven’s gate was opened 
to u.s thereby? (6) Whether Christ derived 
exaltation from it? 

Tlicopli\ lact, Enarr. in Luc. 


Articles ) 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether We Were Delivered from Sin 
Through Christ's Passion? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 
Objection I. It would seem that we were 
not delivered from sin through Christ’s Pas- 
sion. For to deliver from sin belongs to God 
alone, according to Isa, xliii, 25 : I am He who 
blot out your iniquities for My own sake. But 
Chrbt did not suffer as God, but as man. 
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Therefore Christ’s Passion did not free us 
from sin. 

Ob], 2. Further, what is corporeal does not 
act upon what is spiritual. But Christ’s Pas- 
sion is corporeal, whereas sin exists in the 
soul, which is a spiritual creature. Therefore 
Christ’s Passion could not cleanse us from sin. 

Obj. 3. Further, one cannot be purged from 
a sin not yet committed, but which shall be 
committed hereafter. Since, then, many sins 
have been committed since Christ’s death, and 
are being committed daily, it seems that we 
were not delivered from sin by Christ’s death. 

Ob]. 4, Further, given an efficient cause, 
nothing else is required for producing the 
effect. But other things besides are required 
for the forgiveness of sins, such as baptism and 
penance. Consequently it seems that Christ’s 
Passion is not the sufficient cause of the for- 
giveness of sins. 

Obj. 5. Further, it is written (Prov. x. 12) : 
Charity covereth all sins; and (xv. 27): By 
mercy and faith, sins arc purged aivay. But 
there are many other things of which we have 
faith, and which excite charity. Therefore 
Christ’s Passion is not the proper cause of the 
forgiveness of sins. 

On the contrary, It is written (.^poc. i. 5) : 
He loved us, and washed us from our sins in 
His own blood. 

I answer that, Christ’s Passion is the proper 
cause of the forgiveness of sins in three ways. 
First of all, by way of exciting our charity, 
because, as the Apostle says (Rom. v. 8); 
God commendeth His charity towards us: be- 
cause when as yet we were sinners, according 
to the time, Christ died for us. But it is by 
charity that we procure pardon of our sins, 
according to Luke vii. 47 : Many sins arc for- 
given her because she hath loved much. Sec- 
ondly, Christ’s Passion causes forgiveness of 
sins by way of redemption. For since He is 
our head, then, by the Passion which He en- 
dured from love and obedience, He delivered 
us as His members from our sins, as by the 
price of His Passion: in the same way as if a 
man by the good industry of his hands were 
to redeem himself from a sin committed with 
his feet. For, just as the natural body is one, 
though made up of diverse members, so the 
whole Church, Christ’s mystic body, is reck- 
oned as one person with its head, which is 
Christ. Thirdly, by way of efficiency, inas- 
much as Christ’s flesh, wherein He endured the 
Passion, is the instrument of the Godhead, 
so that His sufferings and actions operate with 
Divine power for expelling sin. 

Reply Obj. 1. Although Christ did not suf- 
fer as God, nevertheless His flesh is the in- 
strument of the Godhead ; and hence it is that 
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His Passion has a kind of Divine Power of 
casting out sin, as was said above. 

Reply Obj. 2. Although Christ’s Passion 
is corpoi'eal, still it derives a kind of spiritual 
energy from the Godhead, to which the flesh 
is united as an instrument: and according to 
this power Christ’s Passion is the cause of the 
forgiveness of sins. 

Reply Obj. 3. Christ by His Passion de- 
livered us from our sins causally — that is, by 
setting up the cause of our deliverance, from 
which cause all sins whatsoever, past, present, 
or to come, could be forgiven : just as if a 
doctor were to prepare a medicine by which 
all sicknesses can be cured even in future. 

Reply Obj. 4. As stated above, since Christ’s 
Passion preceded, as a kind of universal cause 
of the forgiveness of sins, it needs to be ap- 
plied to each individual for the cleansing of 
personal sins. Now this is done by baptism 
and penance and the other sacraments, which 
derive their power from Christ’s Passion, as 
shall be shown later (Q. 62, A. 5), 

Reply Obj. 5. Christ’s Passion is applied 
to us even through faith, that we may share 
in its fruits, according to Rom. iii. 25: Whom 
God hath proposed to be a propitiation, 
through faith itt His blood. But the faith 
through which we are cleansed from sin is not 
lifeless faith, which can exist even with sin, 
but faith living through charity ; that thus 
Christ’s Passion may be applied to us, not 
only as to our minds, but also as to our hearts. 
And even in this 'way sins are forgiven through 
the power of the Passion of Christ. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether We Were Delivered from the Devil's Power 
Through Christ's Passion.^ 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that we were 
not delivered from the power of the devil 
through Christ’s Passion. For he has no power 
over others, who can do nothing to them with- 
out the sanction of another. But without the 
Divine permission the devil could never do 
hurt to any man, as is evident in the instance 
of Job (i, and ii), where, by power received 
from God, the devil first injured him in his 
possessions, and afterwards in his body. In 
like manner it is stated (Matth. viii. 31, 32) 
that the devils could not enter into the swine 
except with Christ’s leave. Therefore the devil 
never had power over men : and hence we are 
not delivered from his power through Christ’s 
Passion. 

Obj. 2. Further, the devil exercises his 
power over men by tempting them and mo- 
lesting their bodies. But even after the Pas- 
sion he continues to do the same to men. 


OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST 
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Therefore we are not delivered from his power 
through Christ's Passion. 

Obj. 3. Further, the might of Christ’s Pas- 
sion endures for ever, as, according to Heb. 
X. 14 : By one oblation He hath perfected for 
ever them that are sanctified. But deliverance 
from the devil’s power is not found every- 
where, since there are still idolaters in many 
regions of the world ; nor will it endure for 
ever, because in the time of Antichrist he will 
be especially active in using his power to the 
hurt of men; because it is said of him (2 
Thess. ii. 9) : Whose coming is according to 
the working of Satan, in all power, and signs, 
and lying wonders, and in all seduction of 
iniquity. Consequently it seems that Christ’s 
Passion is not the cause of the human race 
being delivered from the power of the devil. 

On the contrary. Our Lord said (Jo. xii. 
31), when His Passion was drawing nigh: 
Now shall the prince of this ivorld be cast out ; 
and I, if 1 be lifted up from the earth, will 
draw all things to Myself. Now He was lifted 
up from the earth by His Passion on the cross. 
Therefore by His Passion the devil was de- 
prived of his power over man. 

I answer that. There are three things to be 
considered regarding the power which the 
devil exercised over men previous to Christ’s 
Passion. The first is on man’s own part, who 
by his sin deserved to be delivered over to the 
devil’s power, and was overcome by his tempt- 
ing. Another point is on God’s part, whom 
man had offended by sinning, and who with 
justice left man under the devil’s power. The 
third is on the devil’s part, who out of his 
most wicked will hindered man from securing 
his salvation. 

As to the first point, by Christ’s Passion 
man was delivered from the devil’s power, in 
so far as the Passion is the cause of the for- 
giveness of sins, as stated above (A. 1). As 
to the second, it must be said that Christ’s 
Passion freed us from the devil’s power, inas- 
much as it reconciled us with God, as shall be 
shown later 4). But as to the third, 
Christ’s Passion delivered us from the devil, 
inasmuch as in Christ’s Passion he exceeded 
the limit of power assigned him by God, by 
conspiring to bring about Christ’s death. Who, 
being sinless, did not deserve to die. Hence 
Augustine says (De Trin. xiii, cap. xiv) : The 
devil teas vanquished by Christ’s justice: be- 
cause, while discovering in Him nothing de- 
serving of death, nevertheless he slew Him. 
And it is certainly just that the debtors whom 
he held captive should be set at liberty, since 
they believed hi Him whom the devil slew, 
though He teas no debtor. 

Reply Obj. 1. The devil is said to have had 
* Office of the Dead, Resp. vii. 


.such power over men not as though he were 
able to injure them without God’s sanction, 
but because he was justly permitted to injure 
men whom by tempting he had induced to 
give consent. 

Reply Obj. 2. God so permitting it, the 
devil can still tempt men’s souls and harass 
their bodies; yet there is a remedy provided 
for man through Christ’s Passion, whereby he 
can safeguard himself against the enemy’s 
assaults, so as not to be dragged down into the 
destruction of everlasting death. And all who 
resisted the devil previous to the Passion were 
enabled to do so through faith in the Passion, 
although it was not yet accomplished. Yet in 
one respect no one was able to escape the 
devil’s hands, i.e. so as not to descend into 
hell. But after Christ’s Passion, men can de- 
fend themselves from this by its power. 

Reply Obj. 3. God permits the devil to 
deceive men by certain persons, and in times 
and places, according to the hidden motive of 
His judgments; still, there is always a remedy 
provided through Christ’s Passion, for defend- 
ing themselves against the wicked snares of 
the demons, even in .A.ntichrist’s time. But if 
any man neglect to make use of this remedy, 
it detracts nothing from the efficacy of Christ’s 
Passion. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether Men Were Freed from the Punishment of 
Sin through Christ's Passion? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that men were 
not freed from the punishment of sin by 
Christ’s Passion. For the chief punishment 
of sin is eternal damnation. But those damned 
in hell for their sins were not set free by 
Christ’s Passion, because in hell there is no 
redemption.* It seems, therefore, that Christ’s 
Passion did not deliver men from the punish- 
ment of sin. 

Obj. 2. Further, no punishment should be 
imposed upon them who are delivered from 
the debt of punishment. But a satisfactory 
punishment is imposed upon penitents. Con- 
sequently, men were not freed from the debt 
of punishment by Christ’s Passion. 

Obj. 3, Further, death is a punishment of 
sin, according to Rom. vi. 23: The wages of 
sin is death. But men still die after Christ’s 
Passion. Therefore it seems that we have not 
been delivered from the debt of punishment. 

On the contrary. It is written (Isa. liii. 4) : 
Surely He hath borne our iniquities and car- 
ried our sorroivs. 

/ answer that. Through Christ’s Passion we 
have been delivered from the debt of punish- 
ment in two ways. First of all, directly — 
namely, inasmuch as Christ’s Passion was suf- 
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ficient and superabundant satisfaction for the 
sins of the whole human race ; but when suffi- 
cient satisfaction has been paid, then the debt 
of punishment is abolished. In another way — ■ 
indirectly, that is to say — in so far as Christ’s 
Passion is the cause of the forgiveness of sin, 
upon which the debt of punishment rests. 

Rrply Ohj. 1. Christ's Passion works its 
effect in them to whom it is applied, through 
faith and charity and the sacraments of faith. 
And, consequently, the lost in hell cannot 
avail themselves of its effects, since they are 
not united to Christ in the aforesaid manner. 

Reply Ob]. 2. As stated above (A. 1. ad 
4, 5), in order to secure the effects of Christ’s 
Passion, we must be likened unto Him. Now 
\A'e are likened unto Him sacramentally in 
Baptism, according to Rom. vi. 4 : For we are 
buried together with Him by baptisai into 
death. Hence no punishment of satisfaction 
is imposed upon men at their baptism, since 
they are fully delivered by Christ's satisfac- 
tion. But because, as it is written (1 Pet. iii. 
18), Christ died but once for our sins, there- 
fore a man cannot a second time be likened 
unto Christ’s death by the sacrament of Bap- 
tism. Hence it is necessary that those who sin 
after Baptism be likened unto Christ suffering 
by some form of punishment or suffering 
which they endure in their own person ; yet, 
by the co-operation of Christ’s satisfaction, 
much lighter penalty suffices than one that is 
proportionate to the sin. 

Reply Obj. 3. Christ’s satisfaction works 
its effect in us inasmuch as we are incorpo- 
rated with Him, as the members with their 
head, as stated above (.\. 1). Now the mem- 
bers must be conformed to their head. Conse- 
quently, as Christ first had grace in His soul 
with bodily passibility, and through the Pas- 
sion attained to the glory of immortality, so 
we likewdse, who are His members, are freed 
by His Passion from all debt of punishment, 
yet so that we first receive in our souls the 
spirit of adoption of sons, whereby our names 
are written down for the inheritance of im- 
mortal glory, while we yet have a passible and 
mortal body: but afterwards, being made con- 
formable to the sufferings and death of Christ, 
we are brought into immortal glory, according 
to the saying of the .Apostle (Rom. viii. 17): 
And if sons, heirs also: heirs indeed of God, 
and joint heirs with Christ ; yet so if we suffer 
with Him, that we may be also glorified with 
Him. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whefher We Were Reconciled to God 
Through Christ's Passion? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that we were 


not reconciled to God through Christ's Passion. 
For there is no need of reconciliation between 
friends. But God alwa\'s loved us, according 
to Wisrl. xi. 25 : Thou lovest all the things that 
arc, and hatest none of the things which Thou 
hast made. Therefore Christ’s Passion did not 
reconcile us to God. 

Obj. 2. Further, the same thing cannot be 
cause and effect: hence grace, which is the 
cause of meriting, does not come under merit 
But God’s love is the cause of Christ’s Pas- 
sion, according to Jo. iii. 16: God so loved the 
world, as to give His only-begotten Son. It 
does not appear, then, that we were reconciled 
to God through Christ’s Passion, so that He 
began to love us anew. 

Obj. 3. Further, Christ’s Passion was com- 
pleted by men slaying Him ; and thereby they 
offended God grievously. Therefore Christ’s 
Passion is rather the cause of wrath than of 
reconciliation to God. 

On the contrary, The Apostle says (Rom. 
V. 10) : We are reconciled to God by the death 
of His Son. 

I answer that, Christ’s Passion is in two 
ways the cause of our reconciliation to God. 
In the first way, inasmuch as it takes away sin 
by' which men became God’s enemies, accord- 
ing to Wisd. xiv. 9: To God the wicked and 
his wickedness are hateful alike; and Ps. v. 7 : 
Thou hatest all the workers of iniquity. In 
another way, inasmuch as it is a most accept- 
able sacrifice to God. Now it is the proper 
effect of sacrifice to appease God : just as 
man likewise o\erlooks an offense committed 
against him on account of some pleasing act 
of homage shown him. Hence it is written 
(1 Kings xxvi. 19): If the Lord stir thee up 
against me, let Him accept of sacrifice. .\nd 
in like fashion Christ’s voluntary suffering 
was such a good act that, because of its being 
found in human nature, God was appeased for 
every offense of the human race with regard 
to those who arc made one with the crucified 
Christ in the aforesaid manner (A. 1, ad 4). 

Reply Ohj. 1. God loves all men as to their 
nature, w'hich He Himself made; yet He hates 
them with respect to the crimes they commit 
against Him, according to Ecclus, xii. 3 : The 
Highest hatheth sinners. 

Reply Obj. 2. Christ is not said to have 
reconciled us with God, as if God had begun 
anew to love us, since it is written (Jer. xxxi. 
3) : I have loved thee ivith an everlasting love ; 
but because the source of hatred was taken 
away by Christ’s Passion, both through sin 
being washed away and through compensation 
being made in the shape of a more pleasing 
offering. 
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Reply Obj. 3. As Christ’s slayers were men, 
so also was the Christ slain. Now the charity 
of the suffering Christ surpassed the wicked- 
ness of ITis slayers. Accordingly Christ’s Pas- 
sion prevailed more in reconciling God to the 
whole human race than in provoking Him to 
wrath. 

FIFTH ARTICLE 

Whether Christ Opened the Gate of Heaven to Us 
by His Passion? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that Christ did 
not open the gate of heaven to us by His Pas- 
sion. For it is written (Prov. xi. 18) ; To him 
that soweth justice, there is a faithful reward. 
But the reward of justice is the entering into 
the kingdom of heaven. It seems, therefore, 
that the holy Fathers who wrought works of 
justice, obtained by faith the entering into 
the heavenly kingdom even without Christ’s 
Passion. Consequently Christ’s Passion is not 
the cause of the opening of the gate of the 
kingdom of heaven. 

Obj. 2. Further, Elias was caught up to 
heaven previous to Christ’s Passion (4 Kings 
ii). But the effect never precedes the cause. 
Therefore it seems that the opening of heav- 
en’s gate is not the result of Christ’s Passion. 

Obj. 3. Further, as it is written (Matth. hi. 
16), w^hen Christ was baptized the heavens 
were opened to Him. But His baptism pre- 
ceded the Passion. Consequently the opening 
of heaven is not the result of Christ’s Passion. 

Obj. 4. Further, it is written (IMich. ii. 13) ; 
For He shall go up that shall open the way 
before them. But to open the way to heaven 
seems to be nothing else than to throw open 
its gate. Therefore it seems that the gate of 
heaven was opened to us, not by Christ’s Pas- 
sion, but by His Ascension. 

On the contrary, is the saying of the 
Apostle (Heb. x. 19): IFe have (Vulg., — hav- 
ing a) confidence in the entering into the 
Holies — that is, of the heavenly places — 
through the blood of Christ. 

I ansiocr that, The shutting of the gate is 
the obstacle which hinders men from entering 
in. But it is on account of sin that men were 
prevented from entering into the heavenly 
kingdom, since, according to Isa, xxxv. 8: It 
shcdl be called the holy way, and the unclean 
shall not pass over it. Now there is a twofold 
sin which prevents men from entering into 
the kingdom of heaven. The first is common 
to the u'hole race, for it is our first parents’ 
sin, and by that sin heaven’s entrance is closed 
to man. Hence we read in Gen. iii. 24 that 

* Tlie Soptimgint has stayer, tlic Vulgate, innocent- 


after our first parents’ sin God ptaced . . . 
cherubim and a flaming sword, turning every 
way, to keep the way of the tree of life. The 
other is the personal sin of each one of us, 
committed by our personal act. 

Now by Christ’s Passion we have been de- 
livered not only from the common sin of the 
whole human race, both as to its guilt and as 
to the debt of punishment, for which He paid 
the penalty on our behalf ; but, furthermore, 
from the personal sins of individuals, who 
share in His Passion by faith and charity and 
the sacraments of faith. Consequently, then, 
the gate of heaven’s kingdom is thrown open 
to us through Christ’s Passion. This is pre- 
cisely what the Apostle says (Heb. ix. 11, 12) : 
Christ being come a high-priest of the good 
things to come ... by His own blood entered 
once into the Holies, having obtained eternal 
redemption. And this is foreshadowed (Num. 
xxxv. 25, 28), where it is said that the slayer* 
shall abide there — that is to say, in the city of 
refuge — until the death of the high-priest, that 
is anointed with the holy oil: but after he is 
dead, then shall he return home. 

Reply Obj. 1. The holy Fathers, by doing 
works of justice, merited to enter into the 
heavenly kingdom, through faith in Christ’s 
Passion, according to Heb. xi. 33 : The saints 
by faith conquered kingdoms, wrought justice, 
and each of them was thereby cleansed from 
sin, so far as the cleansing of the individual 
is concerned. Nevertheless the faith and right- 
eousness of no one of them sufficed for remov- 
ing the barrier arising from the guilt of the 
whole human race: but this was removed at 
the cost of Christ’s blood. Consequently, be- 
fore Christ’s Passion no one could enter the 
kingdom of heaven by obtaining everlasting 
beatitude, which consists in the full enjoyment 
of God. 

Reply Obj. 2. Elias was taken up into the 
atmospheric heaven, but not in to the em- 
pyrean heaven, which is the abode of the 
saints : and likewise Enoch was translated into 
the earthly paradise, where he is believed to 
live with Elias until the coming of Antichrist. 

Reply Obj. 3. As was stated above (Q. 39, 
A. 5), the heavens were opened at Christ’s 
baptism, not for Christ’s sake, to whom heaven 
was ever open, but in order to signify that 
heaven is opened to the baptized, through 
Christ’s baptism, which has its efficacy from 
His Passion. 

Reply Obj. 4. Christ by His Passion merited 
for us the opening of the kingdom of heaven, 
and removed the obstacle; but by His ascen- 
sion He, as it were, brought us to the possession 
of the hea\enly kingdom. And consequently 
■i.e., the man who has slain without hatred and enmity. 
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it is said that by ascending He opened the way 
before them. 

SIXTH ARTICLE 

Whether by H!s Passion Christ Merited to Be Exalted? 

li'c proceed thus to the Sixth Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that Christ did not 
merit to be exalted on account of His Passion. 
For eminence of rank belongs to God alone, 
just as knowledge of truth, according to Ps. 
cxii. 4: The Lord is high above all nations, and 
His glory above the heavens. But Christ as 
man had the knowledge of all truth, not on 
account of any preceding merit, but from the 
very union of God and man, according to Jo. 
i. 14 : IFe saw His glory ... as it were of the 
Only-Begotten of the Father, full of grace 
and of truth. Therefore neither had He exal- 
tation from the merit of the Passion but from 
the union alone. 

Ob ']. 2. Further, Christ merited for Himself 
from the first instant of His conception, as 
stated above (Q. 34, A. 3). But His love was 
no greater during the Passion than before. 
Therefore, since charity is the principle of 
merit, it seems that He did not merit exalta- 
tion from the Passion more than before. 

Obj. 3 . Further, the glory of the body 
comes from the glory of the soul, as Augustine 
says (Ep. ad Dioscor.). But by His Passion 
Christ did not merit exaltation as to the glory 
of His soul, because His soul was beatified 
from the first instant of His conception. There- 
fore neither did He merit exaltation, as to the 
glory of His body, from the Passion. 

On the contrary, It is written (Phil ii. 8) ; 
He became obedient unto death, even the death 
of the cross ; for which cause God also exalted 
Him. 

I answer that. Merit implies a certain equal- 
ity of justice: hence the Apostle says (Rom. 
iv. 4) : Now to hint that worketh, the reward 
is reckoned according to debt. But when any- 
one by reason of his unjust will ascribes to 
himself something beyond his due, it is only 
just that he be deprived of something else 
which is his due ; thus, when a man steals a 
sheep he shall pay back four (Exod. xxii. 1). 
And he is said to deserve it, inasmuch as his 
unjust will is chastised thereby. So likewise 
when any man through his just will has 
stripped himself of what he ought to have, 
he deserves that something further be granted 
to him as the reward of his just will. And 
hence it is written (Luke xiv. 11) : He that 
humbleth himself shall be exalted. 

Now in His Passion Christ humbled Him- 
self beneath His dignity in four respects. In 
the first place as to His Passion and death, 
to which He w'as not bound ; secondly, as to 


the place, since His body was laid in a sepul- 
chre and His soul in hell ; thirdly, as to the 
shame and mockeries He endured ; fourthly, 
as to His being delivered up to man’s power, 
as He Himself said to Pilate (Jo. xix. 11): 
Thou should st not have any power against 
Me, unless it were given thee from above. 
And, consequently. He merited a four-fold 
exaltation from His Passion. First of all, as 
to His glorious Resurrection ; hence it is writ- 
ten (Ps. cxxxviii. 1): Thou hast known my 
sitting down — that is, the lowdiness of My 
Passion — and My rising up. Secondly, as to 
His ascension into heaven: hence it is written 
(Eph. iv. 9) : Now that He ascended, what is 
it, hut because He also descended first into 
the lower parts of the earth I He that de- 
scended is the same also that ascended above 
all the heavens. Thirdly, as to the sitting on 
the right hand of the Father and the shownng 
forth of His Godhead, according to Isa. lii. 13 : 
He shall be exalted and extolled, and shall be 
exceeding high : as many have been astonished 
at him, so shall His visage be inglorious among 
men. ^loreover (Phil. ii. 8) it is written: He 
humbled Himself, becoming obedient unto 
death, even to the death of the cross: for which 
cause also God hath exalted Him, and hath 
given Him a name which is above all names — 
that is to say, so that He shall be hailed as 
God by all; and all shall pay Him homage as 
God. And this is expressed in what follows: 
That in the name of Jesus every knee should 
bow, of those that are in heaven, on earth, and 
under the earth. Fourthly, as to His judiciary 
power: for it is written (Job xxxvi. 17) : Thy 
cause hath been 'judged as that of the wicked, 
cause and judgment Thou shalt recover. 

Reply Obj. 1. The source of meriting comes 
of the soul, while the body is the instrument 
of the meritorious work. And consequently the 
perfection of Christ’s soul, which was the 
source of meriting, ought not to be acquired 
in Him by merit, like the perfection of the 
body, which was the subject of suffering, and 
was thereby the instrument of His merit. 

Reply Obj. 2. Christ by His previous mer- 
its did merit exaltation on behalf of His soul, 
whose will was animated with charity and the 
other virtues ; but in the Passion He merited 
His exaltation by way of recompense even on 
behalf of His body: since it is only just that 
the body, which from charity was subjected to 
the Passion, should receive recompense in 
glory. 

Reply Obj. 3. It was owing to a special 
dispensation in Christ that before the Passion 
the glory of His soul did not shine out in His 
body, in order that He might procure His 
bodily glory with greater honor, when He had 
merited it by His Passion. But it was not 
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beseeming for the glory of His soul to be post- 
poned, since the soul was united immediately 
with the Word; hence it was beseeming that 
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its glory should be filled by the Word Himself. 
But the body was united with the Word 
through the soul. 


QUESTION 50 
Of the Deoth of Christ 

( In Six Articles ) 


We have now to consider the death of Christ; 
concerning which there are six subjects of 
inquiry; (1) Whether it was fitting that Christ 
should die? (2) Whether His death severed 
the union of Godhead and flesh? (3) Whether 
His Godhead was separated from His soul? 
(4) Whether Christ was a man during the 
three days of His death? (5) Whether His was 
the same body, living and dead? (6) Whether 
His death conduced in any way to our salva- 
tion? 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether It Was Fitting That Christ Should Die? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. ft would seem that it was not 
fitting that Christ should die. For a first prin- 
ciple in any order is not affected by anything 
contrary to such order: thus fire, which is the 
principle of heat, can never become cold. But 
the Son of God is the fountain-head and prin- 
ciple of all life, according to Ps. xxxv. 10: 
With Thee is the fountain of life. Therefore 
it does not seem fitting for Christ to die. 

Obj. 2. Further, death is a greater defect 
than sickness, because it is through sickness 
that one comes to die. But it was not beseem- 
ing for Christ to languish from sickness, as 
Chrysostom* says. Consequently, neither was 
it becoming for Christ to die. 

Obj. 3. Further, our Lord said (Jo. x. 10) : 
I am come that they may have life, and may 
have it more abundantly. But one opposite 
does not lead to another. Therefore it seems 
that neither was it fitting for Christ to die. 

On the contrary, It is written, (Jo. -xi. SO) ; 
It is expedient that one man should die for 
the people, . . . that the whole nation perish 
not: which words were spoken prophetically 
by Caiphas, as the Evangelist testifies. 

I answer that, It was fitting for Christ to 
die. First of all to satisfy for the whole human 
race, which was sentenced to die on account 
of sin, according to Gen. ii. 17; In what day 
soever ye shall (Vulg ., — thou shall) cat of it, 
ye shall (Vulg ., — thou shalt) die the death. 
ISfow it is a fitting way of satisfying for an- 
other to submit oneself to the penalty deserved 
by that other. And so Christ resolved to die, 
that by dying He might atone for us, accord- 


ing to 1 Pet. iii. 18: Christ also died once for 
our sins. Secondly, in order to show the reality 
of the flesh assumed. For, as Eusebius says 
(Orat. de Laud. Constant, xv), if, after dwell- 
ing among me>i Christ were suddenly to dis- 
appear from men’s sight, as though shunning 
death, then by all men He would be likened 
to a phantom. Thirdly, that by dying He 
might deliver us from fearing death: hence it 
is written (Heb. ii. 14, 15) that He communi- 
cated to flesh and blood, that through death 
He might destroy him who had the empire of 
death and might deliver them who, through 
the fear of death, were all their lifetime sub- 
ject to servitude. Fourthly, that by dying in 
the body to the likeness of sin — that is, to its 
penalty — He might set us the example of dying 
to sin spiritually. Hence it is written (Rom. 
vi. 10) : For in that He died to sin, He died 
once, but in that He liveth. He liveth unto 
God: so do you also reckon that you are dead 
to sin, but alive unto God. Fifthly, that by 
rising from the dead, and manifesting His 
power whereby He overthrew death. He might 
instill into us the hope of rising from the dead. 
Hence the Apostle says (1 Cor. xv. 12): If 
Christ be preached that He rose again from 
the dead, how do some among you say, that 
there is no resurrection from the dead? 

Reply Obj. 1. Christ is the fountain of 
life, as God, and not as man: but He died as 
man, and not as God. Hence Augustine f says 
against Felician : Far be it from us to suppose 
that Christ so felt death that He lost His life 
inasmuch as He is life in Himself ; for, were 
it so, the fountain of life ivould have run dry. 
Accordingly, He experienced death by sharing 
in our human feeling, which of His men ac- 
cord He had taken upon Himself, but He did 
not lose the poiocr of His Nature, through 
which He gives life to all things. 

Reply Obj. 2. Christ did not suffer death 
which comes of sickness, lest He should seem 
to die of necessity from exhausted nature: 
but He endured death inflicted from without, 
to which He willingty surrendered Flimself, 
that His death might be shown to be a volun- 
tary one. 

Reply Obj. 3. One opposite does not of 
itself lead to the other, yet it does so indirectly 


* Allianasius, Orat. dc Incarn. Verbi. t Vigiliiis Tapseiisis. 
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at times; thus cold sometimes is the indirect 
cause of heal : and in this way Christ by His 
death brought us back to life, when bj'’ His 
death He destroyed our death ; just as he who 
bears another's punishineiii takes such pun- 
ishment away. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether the Godhead Was Separated from the Flesh 

When Christ Died? 

IVe proceed thus to the Second Artictc : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the God- 
head was separated from the flesh when Christ 
died. For as Matthew relates (xxvii. 46). when 
our Lord was hanging upon the cross He cried 
out: My God, My God, lohy hast Thou for- 
saken Met which words .-\mbrose, commenting 
on Luke .x.xiii. 46, explains as follorvs: The 
man cried out ivhcn about to expire by being 
severed from ttic Godhead ; for since the God- 
head is immune from death, assuredly death 
could not be there, except Idc departed, for 
the Godhead is life. .And so it seems that when 
Christ died, the Godhead was separated from 
His flesh. 

Obj. 2. Further, extremes are severed when 
the mean is removed. But the soul was the 
mean through which the Godhead was united 
wdth the flesh, as stated above (Q. 6. 1). 

Therefore since the soul was severed from the 
flesh by death, it seems tliat. iu cou-cquence. 
His Godhead was aBo 'separated from it. 

Obj. 3. Further. Gorl's life-giving power is 
greater than that of the soul. Bui the body 
could not die unless the soul quitted it. There- 
fore, much less could it die unless the God- 
head departed. 

On the contrary, As stated above (Q. 16, 
A.A. 4, S). the attributes of human nature are 
predicated of the Son of God only by reason 
of the union. But what belongs to the body 
of Christ after death is predicated of the Son 
of God — namely, being buried: as is evident 
from the Creed, in which it is said that the 
Son of God was conceived and born of a Vir- 
gin, silvered, died, and ivas buried. Therefore 
Christ's Godhead was not separated from the 
flesh w'hen He died. 

/ answer that, What is Itpstowed through 
God’s grace is never withdrawn except through 
fault. Hence it is written (Rom. xi. 29) ; Ttic 
gifts and the calling of God arc without re- 
pentance. But the grace of union, whereby the 
Godhead was united to the flesh in Christ’s 
Person, is greater than the grace of adoption 
whereby others are sanctified; also it is more 
enduring of itself, because this grace is or- 
dained for personal union, w'hereas the grace 
of adoption is referred to a certain affective 
union. .And yet we see that the grace of adop- 


tion is never lost without fault. Since, then, 
there was no sin in Christ, it was impossible 
for the union of the Godhead with the flesh 
to he dissolved. Conscciucntly, as before death 
Christ's ilesh was united personally and hypo- 
statically with the Word of God, it remained 
so after Flis death, so that the hypostasis of 
the Word nf God was not different from that 
of Christ’s flesh after death, as Damascene 
says (Dc Fide Orthod. iii). 

Reply Obj. 1. Such forsaking is not to be 
referred to the dissolving of the personal 
union, but to this, that God the Father gave 
Him up to the Passion ; hence there to for- 
sake means simply not to protect from perse- 
cutors. Or else He says there that He is for- 
saken, with reference to the prayer He had 
made: Father, if it be possible, let this chalice 
pass aivay from Me, as Augustine explains it 
(De Gratia Novi Test.). 

Reply Obj. 2. The Word of God is said to 
be united with the flesh through the medium 
of the soul, inasmuch as it is through the soul 
that the flesh belongs to human nature, which 
the Son of God intended to assume ; but not 
as though the soul w'ere the medium linking 
them together. But it is due to the soul that 
the flesh is human even after the soul has 
been separated from it — namely, inasmuch as 
liy God’s ordinance there remains in the dead 
flesh a certain relation to the resurrection. 
-And therefore the union of the Godhead with 
the flesh i.s not taken away. 

Reply Obj. 3. The soul formally possesses 
the life-giving energy, and therefore, while it 
is present, and united formally, the body must 
necessarily be a living one, whereas the God- 
head has not the life-giving energy formally, 
but effectively; because It cannot be the form 
of the body; and therefore it is not necessary 
for the flesh to be living while the union of the 
Godhead with the flesh remains, since God 
does not act of necessity, hut of His own will. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether in Christ's Death There Was a Severance 
Between His Godhead and His Soul? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that there was 
a severance in death between Christ’s God- 
head and His soul, because our Lord said (Jo. 
X. 18) ; No man taketh away My soul from 
Me: but I lay it doivn of Myself, and I have 
power to lay it down, and / have power to take 
it up again. But it does not appear that the 
body can set the soul aside, by separating the 
soul from itself, because the soul is not sub- 
ject to the power of the body, but rather con- 
versely: and so it appears (hat it belongs to 
Christ, as the Word of God, to lay down His 
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soul: bill this is to separate it from Himself. 
Consequently, by death His soul was severed 
from the Godhead. 

Obj. 2. Further, Athanasius* says that he 
is accursed who docs not confess that the en- 
tire man, whom the Son of God took to Him- 
self, after being assumed once more or deliv- 
ered by Hint, rose again from the dead on the 
third day. But the entire man could not be 
assumed again, unless the entire man was at 
one time separated from the Word of God: 
and the entire man is made of soul and body. 
Therefore there was a separation made at one 
time of the Godhead from both the body and 
the soul. 

Obj. 3. Further, the Son of God is truly 
styled a man because of the union with the 
entire man. If then, when the union of the 
soul with the body was dissolved by death, the 
Word of God continued united with the soul, 
it would follow that the Son of God could be 
truly called a soul. But this is false, because 
since the soul is the form of the body, it would 
result in the Word of God being the form of 
the body; which is impossible. Therefore, in 
death the soul of Christ was separated from 
the Word of God. 

Obf. 4, Further, the separated soul and 
body are not one hypostasis, but two. There- 
fore, if the Word of God remained united with 
Christ’s soul and body, then, when they were 
severed by Christ’s death, it seems to follow 
that the Word of God v;as two hypostases dur- 
ing such time as Christ was dead ; which can- 
not be admitted. Therefore after Christ’s 
death His soul did not continue to be united 
with the Word. 

On the contrary. Damascene says (De Fide 
Orthod. iii) ; Although Christ died as man, 
and His holv soul ivas separated from His 
spotless body, nevertheless His Godhead re- 
mained unseparated from both — from the soul, 
I mean, and from the body. 

1 answer that. The soul is united with the 
Word of God more immediately and more pri- 
marily than the body is, because it is through 
the .soul that the body i.s united with the Word 
of God, as stated above (Q. 6, A. 1). Since, 
then, the Word of God ivas not separated from 
the body at Christ’s death, much less was He 
separated from the soul. Accordingly, since 
what regards the body severed from the soul 
is affirmed of the Son of God — namely, that 
it ivas buried — so is it said of Him in the 
Creed that He descended into hell, because 
His soul when separated from the body did 
go down into hell. 

Rcplv Obj. I. Augustine (Tract, xlvii, in 
Joan.), in commenting on the text of John, 
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asks, since Christ is Word and soul and body, 
whether He putteth down His soul, for that 
He is the Wordi Or, for that He is a soul? 
or, again, for that He 2 ^ flesh? And he says 
that, should we say that the Word of God laid 
down His soul, ... it would follow that there 
was a time when that soul was severed from 
the Word — which is untrue. For death sev- 
ered the body a)id soul: . . . but that the soul 
was severed from the Word I do not affirm. . . . 
But should we say that the soul laid itself 
down, it follows that it is severed from itself : 
ivhich is most absurd. It remains, therefore, 
that the flesh itself laycth down its soul and 
taketh it again, not by its own power, but by 
the power of the Word dwelling in the flesh: 
because, as stated above (A. 2), the Godhead 
of the Word was not severed from the flesh 
in death. 

Reply Obj. 2. In those words Athanasius 
never meant to say that the whole man was 
reassumed — that is, as to all his parts — -as if 
the Word of God had laid aside the parts of 
human nature by His death; but that the 
totality of the assumed nature was restored 
once more in the resurrection by the resumed 
union of soul and body. 

Reply Obj. 3. Through being united to 
human nature, the Word of God is not on that 
account called human nature ; but He is called 
a man — that is, one having human nature. 
Now the soul and the body are essential parts 
of human nature. Hence it does not follow 
that the Word is a soul or a body through 
being united with both, but that He is one 
possessing a soul or a body. 

Reply Obf. 4. As Damascene says (De Fide 
Orthod. iii); In Christ’s death the soul was 
separated from the flesh: not one hypostasis 
divided into two : because both soul and body 
in the same respect had their existence from 
the beginning in the hypostasis of the Word; 
and in death, though severed from one an- 
other, each one continued to have the one same 
hypostasis of the Word. Wherefore the one 
hypostasis of the Word was the hypostasis 
of the Word, of the soul, and of the body. For 
neither soul nor body ever had an hypostasis 
of its own, besides the hypostasis of the Word: 
for there was always one hypostasis of the 
Word, and never two. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether Christ Was a Man During the Three Days 
of His Death? 

TFc proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that Christ was 
a man during the three days of His deaths 


* Vlfjil Tapsens., Dc Trin. vi. Bardcnliewer assigns it to St. Atlianasius ; § 45, iii. The full title is De 
Tr'mxtatc ct Slxiritu Sancio. 
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because Augustine says (De Triu iii) : Such not to be essential lo a man, and that for 


ivas the assuniiiig (of nature) ai> to make God 
to be man, and man to bi God. But this as- 
suming (of nature) did not cease at Christ’s 
death. Therefore it seems that He did not 
cease to be a man in consequence of death. 

Obj. 2. Further, the Philosopher says 
( Ethic, ix) that each man is his intellect ; 
consequently, when we address the soul of 
Peter after his death we say : Saint Peter, pray 
for us. But the Son of God after death was 
not separated from His intellectual soul. 
Therefore, during those three days the Son 
of God was a man, 

Obj. 3, Further, every priest is a man. But 
during those three days of death Christ was 
a priest : otherwise what is said in Ps. cix. 4 
would not be true: Thou art a priest for ever. 
Therefore Christ was a man during those three 
days. 

On the contrary, AVhen the higher (spe- 
cies) is removed, so is the lower. But the 
living or animated being is a higher species 
than animal and man, because an animal is a 
sensible animated substance. Xow during 
those three days of death Christ's body was 
not living or animated. Therefore He was not 
a man. 

/ answer that, It is an article of faith that 
Christ was truly dead: hence it is an error 
against faith to assert anything whereby the 
truth of Christ's death is destrored. Accord- 
ingly it is said in the Synodal epistle of Cyril :•• 
If any man does not acknowledge that the 
Word of God suffered in the flesh, and was 
crucified in the flesh and tasted death in the 
flesh, let him be anathema. Xow it belongs 
to the truth of the death of man or animal 
that by death the subject ceases to be man 
or animal ; because the death of the man or 
animal results from the separation of the soul, 
which is the formal complement of the man 
or animal. Consequently, to say that Christ 
was a man during the three days of His death 
simply and without qualification, is erroneous. 
Yet it can be said that He was a dead man 
during those three days. 

However, some writers have contended that 
Christ was a man during those three days, 
uttering words which are indeed erroneous, 
yet without intent of error in faith : as Hugh 
of Saint Victor, who (Dc Sacram. ii) con- 
tended that Christ, during the three days that 
followed His death, was a man, because he 
held that the soul is a man : but this is false, 
as was shown in the First Part (Q. 75, A. 4). 
Likewise the Master of the Sentences (iii. D. 
22) held Christ to be a man during the three 
days of His death for quite another reason. 
For he believed the union of soul and flesh 
Act. Cone. Ephes., P. I, cap. xxvi. 


anything to be a man it suffices if it have a 
sou! and body, whether united or separated: 
and that this is likewise false is clear both 
from what has been said in the First Part 
(Q. 75, A. 4), and from what has been said 
above regarding the mode of union (Q. 2, 
A. 5). 

Reply Obj. 1. The Word of God assumed 
a united soul and body : and the result of this 
assumption was that God is man, and man is 
God. But this assumption did not cease by 
the separation of the Word from the soul or 
from the flesh ; yet the union of soul and flesh 
ceased. 

Reply Obj. 2. Man is said to be his own 
intellect, not because the intellect is the entire 
man, but because the intellect is the chief 
part of man, in which man's whole disposition 
lies virtually: just as the ruler of the city may 
be called the whole city, since its entire dis- 
posal is vested in him. 

Reply Obj. 3. That a man is competent to 
be a priest is by reason of the soul, which is 
the subject of the character of order : hence 
a man does not lose his priestly order by death, 
and much less does Christ, who is the fount 
of the entire priesthood. 

FIFTH ARTICLE 

Whether Christ's Was Identically the Same Body 
Living and Dead? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that Christ’s 
was not identically the same body living and 
dead. For Christ truly died just as other men 
do. But the body of everyone else is not simply 
identically the same, dead and living, because 
there is an essential difference between them. 
Therefore neither is the body of Christ iden- 
tically the same, dead and living. 

Obj. 2. Further, according to the Philoso- 
pher (Metaph. v, text 12), things specifically 
diverse are also numerically diverse. But 
Christ’s body, living and dead, was specifically 
diverse: because the eye or flesh of the dead 
is only called so equivocally, as is evident 
from the Philosopher (De Anima ii, text. 9; 
Metaph. vii). Therefore Christ’s body was 
not simply identically the same, living and 
dead. 

Obj. 3. Further, death is a kind of corrup- 
tion. But what is corrupted by substantial 
corruption after being corrupted, exists no 
longer, since corruption is change from being 
to non-being. Therefore, Christ’s body, after 
it was dead, did not remain identically the 
same, because death is a substantial corrup- 
tion. 

On the contrary, Athanasius says (Epist. 
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ad Epict.) : In that body which was circum- 
cised and carried, which ate, and toiled, and 
was nailed on the tree, there was the impass- 
ible and incorporeal Word of God: the same 
was laid in the tomb, But Christ’s living body 
was circumcised and nailed on the tree; and 
Christ’s dead body was laid in the tomb. 
Therefore it was the same body living and 
dead. 

I answer that. The expression simply can 
be taken in two senses. In the first instance by 
taking simply to be the same as absolutely; 
thus that is said simply which is said without 
addition, as the Philosopher put it (Topic, ii) ; 
and in this way the dead and living body of 
Christ was simply identically the same: since 
a thing is said to be simply identically the 
same from the identity of the subject. But 
Christ’s body living and dead was identical 
in its supposituni because alive and dead it 
had none other besides the Word of God, as 
was stated above {.A.. 2). And it is in this 
sense that Athanasius is speaking in the pas- 
sage quoted. 

In another way simply is the same as alto- 
gether or totally: in which sense the body of 
Christ, dead and alive, was not simply the 
same identically, because it was not totally the 
same, since life is of the essence of a living 
body ; for it is an essential and not an acci- 
dental predicate: hence it follows that a body 
which ceases to be living does not remain 
totally the same, hloreover, if it were to be 
said that Christ’s dead body did continue 
totally the same, it would follow that it was 
not corrupted — I mean, by the corruption of 
death: which is the heresy of the Gaianites, 
as Isidore says (Etym. viii), and is to be 
found in the Decretals (xxiv, qu. iii). And 
Damascene says (De Fide Ortkod. iii) that 
the term “corruption” denotes two things: in 
one way it is the separation of the soul from 
the body and other things of the sort; in an- 
other way, the complete dissolving into ele- 
ments. Consequently it is impious to say with 
Julian and Gaian that the Lord’s body was 
incorruptible after the first manner of corrup- 
tion before the resurrection : because Christ’s 
body would not be consubstantial with us, nor 
truly dead, nor would we have been saved in 
very truth. But in the second way Christ’s 
body was incorrupt. 

Reply Obj. 1. The dead body of everyone 
else does not continue united to an abiding 
hypostasis, as Christ’s dead body did; conse- 
quently the dead body of everyone else is not 
the same simply, but only in some respect: 
because it is the same as to its matter, but not 
the same as to its form. But Christ’s body 
remains the same simply, on account of the 
identity of the suppositum, as stated above. 
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Reply Obj. 2. Since a thing is said to be 
the same identically according to suppositum, 
but the same specifically according to form: 
wherever the suppositum subsists in only one 
nature, it follows of necessity that when the 
unity of species is taken away the unity of 
identity is also taken away. But the hyposta- 
sis of the Word of God subsists in two natures; 
and consequently, although in others the body 
does not remain the same according to the 
species of human nature, still it continues 
identically the same in Christ according to the 
suppositum of the Word of God. 

Reply Obj. 3. Corruption and death do 
not belong to Christ by reason of the supposi- 
tum, from which suppositum follows the unity 
of identity; but by reason of the human na- 
ture, according to which is found the difference 
of death and of life in Christ’s body. 

SIXTH ARTICLE 

Whether Christ's Death Conduced in Any Way 
to Our Salvation? 

We proceed thus to the Sixth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that Christ’s 
death did not conduce in any way to our sal- 
vation. For death is a sort of privation, since 
it is the privation of life. But privation has 
not any power of activity, because it is noth- 
ing positive. Therefore it could not work any- 
thing for our salvation. 

Obj. 2. Further, Christ’s Passion wrought 
our salvation by way of merit. But Christ’s 
death could not operate in this way, because in 
death the body is separated from the soul, 
which is the principle of meriting. Conse- 
quently, Christ’s death did not accomplish 
anything towards our salvation. 

Obj. 3. Further, what is corporeal is not 
the cause of what is spiritual. But Christ’s 
death was corporeal. Therefore it could not 
be the cause of our salvation, which is some- 
thing spiritual. 

On the contrary, Augustine says (De 
Trin. iv) : The one death of our Saviour, 
namely, that of the body, saved us from our 
two deaths, that is, of the soul and the body. 

I answer that. We may speak of Christ’s 
death in two ways, in becoming and in fact 
Death is said to be in becoming when anyone 
from natural or enforced suffering is tending 
towards death: and in this way it is the same 
thing to speak of Christ’s death as of His 
Passion: so that in this sense Christ’s death 
is the cause of our salvation, according to 
what has been already said of the Passion 
(Q. 48). But death is considered in fact, inas- 
much as the separation of soul and body has 
already taken place : and it is in this sense 
that we are now speaking of Christ’s death. 
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In this way Christ's death cannot be the cause 
of our salvation by way of merit, but only by 
way of causality, that is to say, inasmuch as 
the Godhead was not separated from Christ's 
flesh by death . and therefore, whatever befell 
Christ’s flesh, even when the soul was de- 
parted, was conducive to salvation in virtue of 
the Godhead united. But the effect of any 
cause is properly estimated according to its 
resemblance to the cause. Consequently, since 
death is a kind of privation of one's own life, 
the effect of Christ’s death is considered in 
relation to the removal of the obstacles to 
our salvation; and these are the death of the 
soul and of the body. Hence Christ’s death 
is said to have destroyed in us both the death 
of the soul, caused by sin, according to Rom. 
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iv. 25; lie was delivered up (namely unto 
death) for our sins: and the death of the body, 
consisting in the separation of the soul, ac- 
cording to 1 Cor. XV. 54 ; Death is swallowed 
up in victory. 

Reply Ob']. 1. Christ’s death wrought our 
salvation from the power of the Godhead 
united, and not considered merely as His 
death. 

Reply Ob']. 2. Though Christ’s death, con- 
sidered in jacl did not effect our salvation by 
wa}^ of merit, yet it did so by way of causality, 
as stated above. 

Reply Ob']. 3. Christ’s death was indeed 
corporeal ; but the body was the instrument 
of the Godhead united to Him, working by 
Its power, although dead. 
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QUESTION 51 
Of Chrisf-'s Burial 

(In Four Articles) 


We have now to consider Christ’s burial, 
concerning which there are four points of in- 
quiry: (1) Whether it was fitting for Christ 
to be buried? (2) Concerning the manner of 
His burial. (3) Whether His body was decom- 
posed in the tomb? (4) Concerning the length 
of time He lay in the tomb. 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether It was Fitting for Christ to Be Buried? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem unfitting for 
Christ to have been buried, because it is said 
of Him (Ps. Ixxxvii. 6) : He is (Vulg.,— / am) 
become as a man without help, jree among the 
dead. But the bodies of the dead are enclosed 
in a tomb ; which seems contrary to liberty. 
Therefore it does not seem fitting for Christ 
to have been buried. 

Ob]. 2. Further, nothing should be done to 
Christ except it was helpful to our salvation. 
But Christ’s burial seems in no way to be 
conducive to our salvation. Therefore, it was 
not fitting for Him to be buried. 

Obj. 3. Further, it seems out of place for 
God who is above the high heavens to be laid 
in the earth. But what befalls the dead body 
of Christ is attributed to God by reason of 
the union. Therefore it appears to be unbe- 
coming for Christ to be buried. 

On the contrary, Our Lord said (Matth. 
xxvi. 10) of the woman who anointed Him: 
She has wrought a good work upon Me, and 
then He added (12) — jor she, in pouring this 
ointment upon My body, hath done it jor My 
burial. 

* P. iii, cap. 9. 


I answer that, It was fitting for Christ to be 
buried. First of all, to establish the truth of 
His death; for no one is laid in the grave 
unless there be certainty of death. Hence we 
read CMark xv, 44, 45), that Pilate by diligent 
inquiry assured himself of Christ’s death be- 
fore granting leave for His burial. Secondly, 
because by Christ’s rising from the grave, to 
them who are in the grave, hope is given of 
rising again through Him. according to John 
V. 25, 28: .11! that arc in their graves shall 
hear the voice oj the Son of God, . . . and they 
that hear shall live. Thirdly, as an example 
to them who dying spiritually to their sins 
are hidden away from the disturbance oj men 
(Ps. XXX. 21). Hence it is said (Col. iii. 3) : 
You arc dead, and your life is hid with Christ 
in God. Wherefore the baptized likewise who 
throu.gh Christ’s death die to sins, are as it 
were buried with Christ by immersion, accord- 
ing to Rom. vi. 4: We are buried together with 
Christ by baptism into death. 

Reply Obj. 1. Though buried, Christ proved 
Himself free among the dead: since, although 
imprisoned in the tomb. He could not be hin- 
dered from going forth by rising again. 

Reply Obj. 2. .^.s Christ’s death wrought 
our salvation, so likewise did His burial. Hence 
Jerome says (Super Marc, xiv) ; By Christ's 
burial we rise again; and on Isa. liii. 9: He 
shall give the ungodly jor His burial, a gloss 
says : He shall give to God and the Father the 
Gentiles who were without godlhiess, because 
He purchased them by His death and burial. 

Reply Obj. 3. As is said in a discourse made 
at the Council of Ephesus,* Nothing that 
saves man is derogatory to God ; showing Him 
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to be not passible, hut merciful: and in an- 
other discourse of the same Council:* God 
does not repute anything as an inji/rv iv/iicfi 
is an occasion of men’s salvation. Thus thou 
shall not deem God’s Nature to be so vile, 
as though It may sometimes be subjected to 
injuries. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether Christ Was Buried in a Becoming Manner? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that Christ was 
buried in an unbecoming manner. For His 
burial should be in keeping with His death. 
But Christ underw'ent a most shameful death, 
according to Wisd. ii. 20 : Let us condemn Him 
to a most shameful death. It seems therefore 
unbecoming for honorable burial to be ac- 
corded to Christ, inasmuch as He was buried 
by men of position — namely, by Joseph of 
Arimathea, who ^yas a noble counselor, to use 
Mark’s expression (xv. 43), and by Nicode- 
mus, w'ho was a ruler of the Jews, as John 
states (iii. 1). 

Obj. 2. Further, nothing should be done 
to Christ which might set an example of waste- 
fulness. But it >eeins to savor of waste that 
in order to bury Christ Nicodemus came bring- 
ing a mixture of myrrh and aloes, about a 
hundred pounds weight, as recorded by John 
(xix. 39), especially since a woman came be- 
forehand to anoint His body for the burial, as 
Mark relates (xiv. 8). Consequently, this was 
not done becomingly with regard to Christ. 

Obj. 3. Further, it is not becoming for 
anything done to be inconsistent with itself. 
But Christ’s burial on the one hand was simple, 
because Joseph wrapped His body in a clean 
linen cloth, as is related by iMat'thew (xxvii. 
59), but not with gold or gems, or silk, as 
Jerome observes ; yet on the other hand there 
appears to have been some display, inasmuch 
as they buried Him with fragrant spices (Jo. 
xix. 40) . Consecpiently. the manner of Christ’s 
burial does not seem to have been seemly. 

Obj. 4. Further, What things soever were 
written, especially of Christ, were written for 
our learning, according to Rom. xv. 4. But 
some of the things written in the Gospels 
touching Christ’s burial in no wise seem to 
pertain to our instruction : — as that He was 
buried in a garden, ... in a tomb which was 
not His own, which wvas new, and hewed out 
in a rock. Therefore the manner of Christ’s 
burial was not becoming. 

On the contrary, It is written (Isa. xi. 10) : 
And His sepulchre shall be glorious. 

I answer that. The manner of Christ’s burial 
is shown to be seemly in three re-pect,-.. First, 

* Ibid., cap. 10. t Cf. Catena Aiiu-a in Joan. xix. 
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to confirm faith in His death and resurrection. 
Secondly, to commend the devotion of those 
who gave Him burial. Hence .Augustine says 
IHe Civ. Dei i.) : The Gospel mentions as 
praiseworthy the deed of those who received 
His body from the cross, and with due care 
and reverence wrapped it up and buried it. 
Thirdly, as to the mystery whereby those are 
molded who arc buried together with Christ 
into death (Rom. vi. 4). 

Reply Obj. I. With regard to Christ’s death, 
His patience and constancy in enduring death 
are commended, and all the more that His 
death was the more despicable: but in His 
honorable burial we can see the power of the 
dying iMan, who, even in death, frustrated 
the intent of His murderers, and was buried 
wdth honor: and thereby is foreshadowed the 
devotion of the faithful who in the time to 
come were to serve the dead Christ. 

Reply Obj. 2. On that expression of the 
Evangelist (Jo. xix. 40) that they buried Him 
as the manner of the Jews is to bury, Augus- 
tine says (Tract, in Joan, exx) : He admon- 
ishes us that in offices of this kind which are 
rendered to the dead, the custom of each na- 
tion should be observed. Now it was the cus- 
tom of this people to anoint bodies with vari- 
ous spices in order the longer to preserve them 
from corruption. t Accordingly it is said in 
De Doctr. Christ, iii. that in all such things, 
it is not the use thereof, but the lu.mry of the 
user that is at fault ; and, farther on: what in 
other persons is frequently criminal, in a di- 
vine or prophetic person is a sign of something 
great. F^or myrrh and aloes by their bitterness 
denote penance, by which man keeps Christ 
within Wmself without the corruption of sin; 
while the odor of the ointments expresses good 
report. 

Reply Obj. 3. Myrrh and aloes were used 
on Christ’s body in order that it might be pre- 
served from corruption, and this seemed to 
imply a certain need (in the body) : hence the 
example is set us that we may lawfully use 
precious things medicinally, from the need of 
preserving our body. But the wrapping up of 
the bodj' was merely a question of becoming 
propriety. .\nd we ought to content ourselves 
with simplicity in such things. Yet, as Jerome 
observes, by this act was denoted that he 
swathes Jesus in clean linen, who receives Him 
ivith a pure soul. Hence, as Bede says on Marl? 
XV. 46: The Church’s custom has prevailed 
for the sacrifice of the altar to be offered not 
upon silk, nor upon dyed cloth, but on linen 
of the earth; as the Lord’s body was buried 
in a clean winding-sheet. ] 

Reply Obj. 4. (Thrist was buried in a garden 
to express that by His death and burial we are 
delivered from the death which we incur 
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through Adam's sin committed in the garden 
of paradise. But for this ii.'as our Lord buried 
in the grave oj a stranger, as Augustine says 
in a sermon (ccxlviiii. because He died jor the 
salvation oj others ; and a sepulchre is the 
abode oj death. ALso the extent of the poverty 
endured for us can be thereby estimated : since 
He who while living had no home, after death 
was laid to rest in another's tomb, and being 
naked was clothed by Joseph. But He is laid 
in a nen' sepulchre, as Jerome observes on 
Matth. xxvii. 60. lest after the resurrection it 
might be pretended that someone else had 
risen, while the other corpses remained. The 
new sepulchre can also denote Mary’s virginal 
womb. .\nd furthermore it may be understood 
that all of us are renewed by Christ's burial; 
death and corruption being destroyed. More- 
over, He was buried in a monument hewn out 
oj a rock, as Jerome says on IMatth. xxvii. 64, 
lest, if it had been constructed of many stones, 
they might say that lie ivas stolen away by 
digging away the foundations oj the tomb. 
Hence the great stone which was set shows 
that the tomb could not be opened except by 
the help of many hands. Again, if He had been 
buried m the earth, they might have said: 
They dug up the soil and stole Him away, as 
Augustine observes.* Hilary (Comment, in 
Matth,, cap. xxxiii) gives the mystical inter- 
pretation. saying that by the teaching of the 
apostles, Christ is borne into the stony heart 
of the gentile ; for it is hewn out by the process 
of teaching, unpolished and new, untenanted 
and open to the entrance of the fear of God. 
And since naught besides Him must enter into 
our hearts, a great stone is rolled against the 
door. Furthermore, as Origen says (Tract. 
XXXV, in Matth.): It was not written by haz- 
ard: “Joseph wrapped Christ’s body in a clean 
winding-sheet , and placed it in a new monu- 
ment,” and that “he rolled a great stone,” 
because all things around the body of Jesus 
are clean, and new, and exceeding great. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether Christ's Body Was Reduced to Dust 
in the Tomb? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that Christ’s 
body was reduced to dust in the tomb. For 
just as man dies in punishment of his first 
parent’s sin, so also does he return to dust, 
since it was said to the first man after his sin ; 
Dust thou art, and into dust thou shall return 
(Gen. iii. 19). But Christ endured death in 
order to deliver us from death. Therefore His 
body ought to be made to return to dust, so as 
to free us from the same penalty. 

Catena Aurca. 


Obj. 1. Further, Christ's body was of the 
same nature as ours. But directly after death 
our bodies begin to dissolve into dust, and are 
disposed towards putrefaction, because when 
the natural heat departs, there supervenes heat 
from without which causes corruption. There- 
fore it .seems that the same thing happened to 
Christ’s body. 

Ob). 3. Further, as stated above (A. 1), 
Christ willed to be burierJ in order to furnish 
men with the hope of rising likewise from the 
grave. Con=equentl\'. He sought likewise to 
return to dust so as to give to them who have 
returned to dust the hope of rising from the 
dust. 

On the contrary, It is written (Ps. xv. 10) : 
X or wilt Thou super Thy holy one to see coi- 
riiption: and Damascene i Dc Fide Orthnd. 
iii) expounds this of the corruption which 
comes of dissolving into elements. 

/ answer that. It was not fitting for Christ's 
body to putrefy, or in any way be reduced to 
dust, since the putrefaction of any body comes 
of that body's infirmity of nature, which can 
no longer hold the body together. But as was 
said above (Q. 50, A. 1, ad 2), Christ’s death 
ought not to come from weakness of nature, 
lest it might not be believed to be voluntary : 
and therefore He willed to die, not from sick- 
ness, but from suffering inflicted on Him, to 
which He gave Himself up willingly. And 
therefore, lest His death might be ascribed 
to infirmity of nature, Christ did not wish His 
body to putrefy in any way or dissolve no 
matter how; but for the manifestation of His 
Divine power He willed that His body should 
continue incorrupt. Hence Chrysostom says 
( Cont. Jiid. et Gent, quod “Christus sit Dens”) 
that with other men, especially with such as 
have wrought strenuously, their deeds shine 
forth in their lifetime; but as soon as they die, 
their deeds go with them. But it is quite the 
contrary with Christ: because previous to the 
cross ail is sadness and weakness, but as soon 
as He is crucified, everything comes to light, 
in order that you may learn it was not an ordi- 
nary man that was crucified. 

Reply Obj. 1. Since Christ was not subject 
to sin, neither was He prone to die or to re- 
turn to dust. Yet of His own will He endured 
death for our salvation, for the reasons alleged 
above (Q. 51, A. 1). But had His body putre- 
fied or dissolved, this fact would have been 
detrimental to man’s salvation, for it w'ould 
not have seemed credible that the Divine 
power was in Him. Hence it is on His behalf 
that it is written (Ps. xxix. 10) ; What profit 
is there in my blood, whilst I go down to cor- 
ruption? as if He were to say: If My body 
corrupt, the profit of the blood shed will be 
lost. 
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Reply Obj. 2. Christ’s body was a subject 
of corruption according to the condition of 
its passible nature, but not as to the deserving 
cause of putrefaction, which is sin: but the 
Divine power preserved Christ’s body from 
putrefying, just as it raised it up from death. 

Reply Ob). 3. Christ rose from the tomb by 
Divine power, which is not narrowed within 
bounds. Consequently, His rising from the 
grave was a sufficient argument to prove that 
men are to be raised up by Divine power, not 
only from their graves, but also from any dust 
whatever. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether Christ Was in the Tomb During Only One 
Day and Two Nights? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that Christ was 
not in the tomb during only one day and two 
nights; because He said (Matth. xii. 40): As 
Jonas was in the whale's belly three days and 
three nights: so shall the Son of man be in 
the heart of the earth three days and three 
nights. But He was in the heart of the earth 
while He was in the grave. Therefore He was 
not in the tomb for only one day and two 
nights. 

Obj. 2. Again, Gregory says in a Paschal 
Homily (Horn, xxi) : As Samson carried off 
the gates of Gaza during the night, even so 
Christ rose in the night, taking away the gates 
of hell. But after rising He was not in the 
tomb. Therefore He was not two whole nights 
in the grave. 

Obj. 3. Further, light prevailed over dark- 
ness by Christ’s death. But night belongs to 
darkness, and day to light. Therefore it was 
more fitting for Christ’s body to be in the 
tomb for two days and a night, rather than 
conversely. 

On the contrary, Augustine says (De 
Trin. iv) : There were thirty-six hours from the 
evening of His burial to the dawn of the res- 
urrection, that is, a whole night with a whole 
day, and a whole night. 

I answer that. The very time during which 
Christ remained in the tomb shows forth the 
effect of His death. For it was said above 
(Q. SO, A. 6) that by Christ’s death we were 
delivered from a twofold death, namely, from 
the death of the soul and of the body: and 
this is signified by the two nights during which 
He remained in the tomb. But since His death 
did not come of sin, but was endured from 
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charity, it has not the semblance of night, 
but of day: consequently it is denoted by the 
whole day during which Christ was in the 
sepulchre. And so it was fitting for Christ 
to be in the sepulchre during one day and twm 
nights. 

Reply Obj. 1. Augustine sa 3 ^s (De Con- 
sens. Evang. iii) : Some men, ignorant of Scrip- 
tural language, wished to compute as night 
those three hours, from the sixth to the ninth 
hour, during which the sun was darkened, and 
as day those other three hours during which 
it was restored to the earth, that is, from the 
ninth hour until its setting: for the coming 
night of the Sabbath follows, and if this be 
reckoned with its day, there will be already 
two nights and two days. Now after the Sab- 
bath there follows the night of the first day 
of the Sabbath, that is, of the dawning Sunday, 
on which the Lord rose. Even so, the reckon- 
ing of the three days and three nights will not 
stand. It remains then to find the solution in 
the customary usage of speech of the Scrip- 
tures, whereby the whole is understood from 
the part : so that we are able to take a day and 
a night as one natural day. And so the first 
day is computed from its ending, during which 
Christ died and was buried on the Friday; 
while the second day is an entire day with 
twenty-four hours of night and day ; while the 
night following belongs to the third day. For 
as the primitive days were computed from 
light to night on account of man’s future fall, 
so these days are computed from the darkness 
to the daylight on account of man’s restora- 
tion (De Trin. iv). 

Reply Obj. 2. As Augustine says (De 
Trin. iv; cf. De Consens. Evang. iii), Christ 
rose with the dawn, when light appears in 
part, and still some part of the darkness of 
the night remains. Hence it is said of the 
women that when it was yet dark they came 
to the sepidchre (Jo. xx. 1). Therefore, in 
consequence of this darkness, Gregory says 
(Horn, xxi) that Christ rose in the middle of 
the night, not that night is divided into two 
equal parts, but during the night itself: for 
the expression early can be taken as partly 
night and partly day, from its fittingness with 
both. 

Reply Obj. 3. The light prevailed so far 
in Christ’s death (which is denoted by the one 
day) that it dispelled the darkness of the two 
nights, that is, of our twofold death, as stated 
above. 
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QUESTION 52 

Of Christ's Descent into Hell 

(Ifi Eight Articles) 


We have now to consider Christ's descent into 
hell ; concerning which there are eight points 
of inquiry : ( 1 ) Whether it was fitting for 

Christ to descend into hell? (2) Into which 
hell did He descend? (3) Whether He was 
entirely in hell? (4) H^hether He made any 
stay there? (5) Whether He delivered the 
Holy Fathers from hell? (6) Whether He 
delivered the lost from hell ? ( 7 ) Whether He 
delivered the children who died in original 
sin? (8) Whether He delivered men from 
Purgatory ? 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether If Was Fitting tor Christ 
to Descend into Hell? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that it w'as not 
fitting for Christ to descend into hell, because 
Augustine says (Ep. ad Evod. cliv.) : Nor 
coidd I find anywhere in the Scriptures hell 
mentioned as something good. But Christ’s 
soul did not descend into any evil place, for 
neither do the souls of the just. Therefore it 
does not seem fitting for Christ’s soul to de- 
scend into hell. 

Ob). 2. Further, it cannot belong to Christ 
to descend into hell according to His Divine 
Nature, which is altogether immovable but 
only according to His assumed nature. But 
that which Christ did or suffered in His as- 
sumed nature is ordained for man’s salvation: 
and to secure this it does not seem necessary 
for Christ to descend into hell, since He de- 
livered us from both guilt and penalty by His 
Passion which He endured in this world, as 
stated above (Q. 49, AA. 1, 3). Consequently, 
it was not fitting that Christ should descend 
into hell. 

Obj. 3. Further, by Christ’s death His soul 
was separated from His body, and this was 
laid in the sepulchre, as stated above (Q. 51). 
But it seems that He descended into hell, not 
according to His soul only, because seemingly 
the soul, being incorporeal, cannot be a subject 
of local motion ; for this belongs to bodies, 
as is proved in Phys. vi, text. 32 ; while de- 
scent implies corporeal motion. Therefore it 
was not fitting for Christ to descend into hell. 

On the contrary, It is said in the Creed: 
IJc dr\cr7idrd into hell: and the Apostle says 
iFph iv. 9) ; Now that He ascended, what is 
d l/'ii because He also descended first into the 


lower parts of the earth? And a glos.s adds: 
that is — into hell. 

I atiswer that, It was fitting for Christ to 
descend into hell. First of all. because He 
came to bear our penalty in order to free us 
from penalty, according to Isa. liii. 4: Surely 
He hath borne our infirmities and carried our 
sorrows. But through sin man had incurred 
not only the death of the body, but also de- 
scent into hell. Consequently^ since it was fit- 
ting for Christ to die in order to deliver us 
from death, so it was fitting for Him to de- 
scend into hell in order to deliver us also from 
going down into hell. Hence it is written (Os. 
xiii. 14) : O death, I will be thy death ; 0 hell, 
I will be thy bite. Secondly, because it was 
fitting when the devil was overthrown by the 
Passion that Christ should deliver the cap- 
tives detained in hell, according to Zach, ix. 
11 : Thou also by the blood of Thy Testament 
hast sent forth Thy prisoners out of the pit. 
.And it is written (Col. ii. 15) : Despoiling the 
principalities and powers, He hath c.vposrd 
them confidently. Thirdly, that as He showed 
forth His power on earth by living and dying, 
so also He might manifest it in hell, by visiting 
it and enlightening it. Accordingly it is writ- 
ten (Ps. xxiii. 7): Lift up your gates, O ye 
princes, which the gloss thus interprets ; that 
is — Ye princes of hell, take away your power, 
whereby hitherto you held men fast in hell; 
and so at the name of Jesus every knee should 
bow, not only of them that are in heaven, but 
likewise of them that are in hell, as is said in 
Phil. ii. 10. 

Reply Ob). 1. The name of hell stands for 
an evil of penalty, and not for an evil of guilt. 
Hence it was becoming that Christ should 
descend into hell, not as liable to punishment 
Himself, but to deliver them who were. 

Reply Obj. 2. Christ’s Passion was a kind 
of universal cause of men’s salvation, both of 
the living and of the dead. But a general cause 
is applied to particular effects by means of 
something special. Hence, as the power of the 
Passion is applied to the living through the 
sacraments which make us like unto Christ’s 
Passion, so likewise it is applied to the dead 
through His descent into hell. On which ac- 
count it is written (Zach. ix. 11) that He sent 
forth prisoners out of the pit, in the blood of 
His testament, that is, by the power of His 
Passion. 

Reply Obj. 3. Christ’s soul descended info 
hell not by the same kind of motion as that 
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whereby bodies are moved, but by that kind 
whereby the angels are moved, as was said in 
the First Part (Q. S3, A. I). 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether Christ Went Down into the Hell of the Lost? 

Wc proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. Tt would seem that Christ 
went down into the hell of the lost, because 
it is said by the mouth of Divine Wisdom (Ec- 
clus, xxiv. 45) ; / will penetrate to all the lower 
parte oj the earth. But the hell of the lost is 
computed among the lower parts of the earth, 
according to Ps. Ixii. 10; They shall go into 
the lower parts of the earth. Therefore Christ, 
who is the Wisdom of God, went down even 
into the hell of the lost. 

Ob], 2. Further, Peter says (Acts ii. 24) 
that God hath raised up Christ, having loosed 
the sorrows of hell, as it was impossible that 
He should be Iiolden by it. But there are no 
sorrows in the hell of the Fathers, nor in the 
hell of the children, since they are not pun- 
ished ^^ith sensible pain on account of any 
actual sin, but only with the pain of loss on 
account of original sin. Therefore Christ went 
down into the hell of the lost, or else into 
Purgatory, where men are tormented with 
sensible pain on account of actu.'il tins. 

Obj. 3. Further, it is written (1 Pet. iii. 19) 
that Christ coming in spirit preached to those 
spirits that were in prison, 'which had some 
time been incredulous : and this is understood 
of Christ’s descent into hell, as Athanasius 
says (Ep. ad Epict.). For he says that Christ’s 
body was laid in the sepulchre when He went 
to preach to those spirits 'who 'were in bondage, 
as Peter said. But it is clear the unbelievers 
were in the hell of the lost. Therefore Christ 
went down into the hell of the lost. 

Obj. 4. Further, Augustine says (Ep. ad 
Evod. cLxiv) ; If the sacred Saipturcs had said 
that Christ came into Abraham's bosom, 'with- 
out naming hell or its ivocs, I wonder whether 
any person would dare to assert that He de- 
scended into hell. But since evident testi- 
monies mention hell and its sorrows, there is 
no reason for believing that Christ ivent there, 
except to deliver men from the same 'woes. But 
the place of \\oes is the hell of the lost. There- 
fore Christ descended into the hell of the lost. 

Obj. 5. Further, as Augustine says in a 
sermon upon the Resurrection : Christ descend- 
ing into hell set free all the just tuho were held 
in the bonds of original sin. But among them 
was Job, who says of himself (xvii. 16) ; All 
that ! have s/’all go do7vn into the deepest pit. 
Therefore Christ descended into the deepest 
pit. 


On the contrary. Regarding the hell of the 
lost it is written (Job. x. 21) : Before I go, and 
return no more, to a land that is daik and 
covered with the mist of death. Now there is 
no fellowship of light with darkness, according 
to 2 Cor. vi. 14. Therefore Christ, who is the 
light, did not descend into the hell of the lost. 

/ answer that, thing is said to be in a 
place in two ways. First of all, through its 
effect, and in this way Christ descended into 
each of the hells, but in different manner. For 
going down into the hell of the lost He 
wrought this effect, that by descending thither 
He put them to shame for their unbelief and 
wickedness : but to them who were detained 
in Purgatory He gave hope of attaining to 
glory: while upon the holy Fathers detained 
in hell solely on account of original sin. He 
shed the light of glory everlasting. 

In another way a thing is said to be in a 
place through its essence: and in this way 
Christ’s soul descended only into that part of 
hell wherein the just were detained; so that 
He visited them in place, according to His 
soul, whom Fie visited interiorly by grace, 
according to His Godhead. .'Accordingly, while 
remaining in one part of hell, He wrought this 
effect in a measure in every part of hell, just 
as while suffering in one part of the earth He 
delivered the whole world by His Passion. 

Reply Obj. 1. Christ, who is the Wisdom 
of God, penetrated to all the lower parts of 
the earth, not passing through them locally 
with His soul, but by spreading the effects of 
His power in a measure to them all : yet so 
that He enlightened only the just: because the 
text quoted continues; .Hid I will enlighten all 
that hope in the Lord. 

Reply Obj. 2. Sorrow is twofold: one is the 
suffering of pain which men endure for actual 
sin, according to Ps. xvii. 6 : The sorrows of 
hell encompassed me. .Another sorrow comes 
of hoped-for glory being deferred, according 
to Prov. xiii. 12: Hope that is deferred afflict- 
eth the soul: and such was the sorrow which 
the holy Fathers suffered in hell, and .Augus- 
tine refers to it in a sermon on the Passion, 
saying that they besought Christ 'with tearful 
entreaty. Now by descending into hell Christ 
took away both sorrows, yet in different ways: 
for He did away with the sorrows of pains 
by preserving souls from them, just as a 
physician is said to free a man from sickness 
by warding it off by means of physic. Likewise 
He removed the sorrows caused by glory de- 
ferred, by bestowing glory. 

Reply Obj. 3. These w'ords of Peter are 
referred by some to Christ's descent into hell: 
and the\’ e.xplain it in this sense: Christ 
preached to them 'who formerly ivere unbe- 
lievers. and who were shut up in prison — that 
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is, in hell — in spirit — that is, by His soul. 
Hence Damascene says ( Dc Fide Orthod. iii) ; 
^1^ He evangelized them who arc upon the 
earth, so did He those who were in hell; not 
in order to convert unbeliever.^ unto belief, 
but to put them to shame for their unbelief, 
since preaching cannot be understood other- 
wise than as the open manifesting of His God- 
head, which was laid bare before them in the 
lower regions by His descending in power into 
hell. 

Augustine, however, furnishes a better ex- 
position of the text in his Epistle to Evodius 
quoted above, namely, that the preaching is 
not to be referred to Christ’s descent into 
hell, but to the operation of His Godhead, to 
which He gave effect from the beginning of 
the world. Consequently, the sense is, that 
to those (spirits) that were in prison — that is. 
living in the mortal body, which is, as it were, 
the soul’s prison-house — by the spirit of His 
Godhead He came and preached by' internal 
inspirations, and fronr without by' the admo- 
nitions spoken by the righteous: to those, I 
say, He preached which had been some time 
incredulous, i.e. not believing in the preaching 
of Xoe, when they 'waited jor the patience of 
God, w'hereby the chastisement of the Deluge 
was put off: accordingly (Peter) adds: In the 
days of Noe, 'when the A)k 'was being built. 

Reply Ob). 4, The expression .Abraham’s 
bosom may be taken in two senses. First of 
all, as implying that restfulness, existing there, 
from sensible pain ; so that in this sense it 
cannot be called hell, nor are there any sor- 
rows there. In another way' it can be taken as 
implying the privation of longed-for glory : 
in this sense it has the character of hell and 
sorrow. Consequently, that rest of the blessed 
is now called .Abraham’s bosom, yet it is not 
styled hell, nor are sorrows said to be now in 
Abraham’s bosom. 

Reply Obj. 5. As Gregory says (Moral. 
xiii ) : E'jen the higher regions of hell he calls 
the deepest hell. . . . For if relatively to the 
height of heaven this darksome air is infernal, 
then relatively to the height of this same air 
the earth lying beneath can be considered as 
infernal and deep. And again in comparison 
with the height of the same earth, those parts 
of hell which arc higher than the other infernal 
mansions, may in this way be designated as 
the deepest hell. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether the Whole Christ Was in Hell? 

Wc proceed thus to the Third .Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the whole 
Christ was not in hell. For Christ’s body is 
one of His parts. But His body was not in 
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hell. Therefore, the whole Christ was not in 
hell. 

Ohj. 2. Further, nothing can be termed 
whole when its parts are severed. But the soul 
and body, which are the parts of human na- 
ture, were separated at His death, as stated 
above (Q. 50, .\-V. 3. 4), and it was after death 
that He descended into hell. Therefore the 
whole (Christ) could not be in hell. 

Obj. 3. Further, the whole of a thing is 
said to be in a place when no part of it is 
outside such place. But there were parts of 
Christ outside hell; for instance. His body 
was in the grave, and His Godhead every- 
where. Therefore the whole Christ was not 
in hell. 

On the contrary, Augustine says (Dc 
Symbolo iii) : The 'whole Son is with the 
Father, the 'whole Son in heaven, on earth, in 
the Virgin’s ivomb, on the Cross, in hell, in 
paradise, into which He brought the robber. 

/ ans'wer that. It is evident from what was 
said in the First Part (Q. 31, A. 2, ad 4), the 
masculine gender is referred to the hypostasis 
or person, while the neuter belongs to the 
nature. Xow in the death of Christ, although 
the soul was separated from the body, yet 
neither was separated from the Person of the 
Son of God, as stated above (Q. 50. .A. 2). 
Consequently, it must be affirmed that during 
the three days of Christ's death the whole 
Christ was in the tomb, because the whole 
Person was there through the body united with 
Him, and likewise He was entirely in hell, 
because the whole Person of Christ was there 
by reason of the soul united with Him, and 
the whole Christ was then everywhere by rea- 
son of the Divine Nature. 

Reply Obj. 1. The body which was then in 
the grave is not a part of the uncreated Per- 
son, but of the assumed nature. Consequently, 
the fact of Christ’s body not being in hell does 
not prevent the w'hole Christ from being there : 
but proves that not everything appertaining 
to human nature was there. 

Reply Obj. 2. The whole human nature is 
made up of the united soul and body ; not so 
the Divine Person. Consequently when death 
severed the union of the soul with the body, 
the whole Christ remained, but His whole 
human nature did not remain. 

Reply Obj. 3. Christ’s Person is whole in 
each single place, but not wholly, because it 
is not circumscribed by any place : indeed, all 
places put together could not comprise His 
immensity ; rather is it His immensity that 
embraces all things. But it happens in those 
things which are in a place corporeally and 
circumscriyjtively, that if a whole be in some 
place, then no part of it is outside that place. 
But this is not the case with God. Hence Au- 
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gustine says (De Symbolo iii) : It is not ac- 
cording to times or places that we say that the 
whole _ Christ is everywhere, as ij He were at 
one time whole in one place, at another time 
whole in another: but as being whole always 
and everywhere. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether Christ Made Any Stay in Hell? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1 . It wouKl seem that Christ did 
not make any stay in hell. For Christ went 
down into hell to deliver men from thence. 
But He accomplished this deliverance at once 
by His descent, for, according to Ecclus. xi. 
23: It is easy in the eyes oj God on a sudden 
to make the poor man rich. Consequently He 
does not seem to have tarried in hell. 

Obj. 2. Further, Augustine says in a sermon 
on the Passion (clx) that oj a sudden at our 
Lard and Saviour's bidding aii “Che burs of 
iron were burst” (cj. Isa. xlv. 2). Hence on 
behalf of the angels accompanying Christ it 
is written (Ps. xxiii. 7,9): Lift up your gates, 
O ye princes. Now Christ descencied thither in 
order to break the bolts of hell. Therefore He 
did not make any stay in hell. 

Obj. 3. Further, it is related (Luke xxiii. 
43) that our Lord while hanging on the cross 
said to the thief : This day thou shall be with 
Me in paradise: from which it is evident that 
Christ was in paradise on that very day. But 
He was not there with His body, for that was 
in the grave. Therefore He was there with the 
the soul which had gone down into hell: and 
consequently it appears that He made no stay 
in hell. 

On the contrary, Peter says (Acts ii. 24) : 
Whom God hath raised up, having loosed the 
sorrows oj hell, as it was impossible that He 
should be held by it. Therefore it seems that 
He remained in hell until the hour of the 
Resurrection. 

7 answer that, As Christ, in order to take 
our penalties upon Himself, willed His body 
to be laid in the tomb, so likewise He xvilled 
His soul to descend into hell. But the body 
lay in the tomb for a day and two nights, so 
as to demonstrate the truth of His death. Con- 
sequently, it is to be believed that His soul 
was in hell, in order that it might be brought 
back out of hell simultaneously with His body 
from the tomb. 

Reply Obj. 1. When Christ descended into 
hell He delivered the saints who were there, 
not by leading them out at once from the con- 
fines of hell, but by enlightening them with the 
light of glory in hell itself. Nevertheless it 
was fitting that Hi.s soul should abide in hell 
as long as His body remained in the tomb. 
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Reply Obj. 2. By the expression bars oj hell 
are understood the obstacles which kept the 
holy Fathers from quitting hell, through lire 
guilt of our first parent’s sin ; and these bars 
Christ burst asunder by the power of His 
Passion on descending into hell: nevertheless 
He chose to remain in hell for some time, for 
the reason stated above. 

Reply Obj. 3. Our Lord’s expression is not 
to be understood of the earthly corporeal para- 
dise, but of a spiritual one, in which all are 
said to be who enjoy the Divine .glory. Ac- 
cordingly, the thief descended locally into hell 
with Christ, because it was said to him; This 
day thou shalt be ivith Me in paradise; still 
as to reward he was in paradise, because he 
enjoyed Christ’s Godhead just as the other 
saints did. 

FIFTH ARTICLE 

Whether Christ Descending into Hell Delivered the 
Holy Fathers from Thence? 

We proceed thus to the Fijth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that Christ 
descending into hell did not deliver the holy 
Fathers from thence. For .-Vugustine (Epist. ad 
Evod. clxiv) says: 7 have not yet discovered 
what Christ descending into hell bestowed 
upon those righteous ones who were in Abra- 
ham’s bosom, jrom whom I jail to see that He 
ever departed according to the beatific pres- 
ence oj His Godhead. But had He delivered 
them, He would have bestowed much upon 
them. Therefore it does not appear that Christ 
delivered the holy Fathers from hell. 

Obj. 2. Further, no one is detained in hell 
except on account of sin. But during life the 
holy Fathers were justified from sin through 
faith in Christ. Consequently they did not 
need to be delivered from hell on Christ’s 
descent thither. 

Obj. 3. Further, if you remove the cause, 
you remove the effect. But that Christ went 
down into hell was due to sin which was taken 
away by the Passion, as stated above (Q. 49, 
A. 1). Consequently, the holy Fathers were 
not delivered on Christ's descent into hell. 

On the contrary, .Vugustine says in the 
sermon on the Passion already quoted that 
when Christ descended into hell He broke 
down the gate and “iron bars” of hell, setting 
at liberty all the righteous laho were held fast 
through oiiginal sin. 

7 answer that, As stated above (A. 4, ad 2), 
when Christ descended into hell He worked 
through the power of His Passion. But through 
Christ's Passion the human race was delivered 
not only from sin, but also from the debt of 
its penalty, as stated above (Q. 49, AA. 1, 3). 
Now men were held fast by the debt of pun- 
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ishment in two ways : first of all for actual sin 
which each had committed personally : sec- 
ondly, for the sin of the whole human race, 
which each one in his origin contracts from 
our first parent, as statcrl in Rom. v. Of which 
sin the penalty is the death of the body as well 
as exclusion from glory, as is evident from 
Gen. ii, and iii; because God cast out man 
from parariise after sin, having befoi'ehand 
threatened him with death should he sin. Con- 
sequently. when Christ descended into hell, 
by the power of His Passion He delivered the 
saints from the penalty whereby they were 
excluded from the life of glory, so as to be 
unable to see God in His Essence, wherein 
man’s beatitude lies, as stated in the Second 
Part (I-II. Q. 3, A. 8). But the holy Fathers 
were detained in hell for the reason, that, 
owing to our first parent’s sin, the approach 
to the life of glory was not opened. .\nd so, 
when Christ descended into hell He delivered 
the holy Fathers from thence. And this is 
what is written Zach. ix. 11 ; TJiou also by the 
blood of Thy testament hast sent forth Thy 
prisoners out of the pit, ■wherein is no imtcr. 
And (Col. ii, 15) it is written that despoiling 
the principalities and powers, i.e. ‘‘of hell, by 
taking out Isaac and Jacob, and the other just 
souls,” He led them, i.e. "He brought them far 
from this kingdom of darkness into heaven,” 
as the gloss explains. 

Reply Ob). 1. Augustine is speaking there 
against such as maintained that the righteous 
of old were subject to penal sufferings before 
Christ’s descent into hell. Hence shortly be- 
fore the passage quoted he says: Some add 
that this benefit was also bestoivcd upon the 
saints of old, that on the Lord’s coming into 
hell they were freed from their sufierings. But 
I fail to see how Abraham, into whose bosom 
the poor man was received, was ever in such 
sufferings. Consequently, when he afterwards 
adds that he had not yet discovered -what 
Christ’s descent into hell had brought to the 
righteous of old, this must be understood as 
to their being freed from penal sufferings. Yet 
Christ bestowed something upon them as to 
their attaining glory; and in consequence He 
dispelled the suffering which they endured 
through their glory being delayed : still they 
had great joy from the very hope thereof, ac- 
cording to John viii. 56: Abraham your father 
rejoiced that he might see my day. And there- 
fore he adds: / fail to see that He e-oer de- 
parted, according to the beatific presence of 
His Godhead, that i.s, inasmuch as even before 
Christ’s coming they were happy in hope, al- 
though not yet fully happy in fact. 

Reply Obj. 2. The holy Fathers while yet 
living were delivered from origiiml as well as 
actual sin through faith in Christ; also from 


the penalty of actual sins, but not from the 
penalty of original sin, whereby they were ex- 
cludecl from glorjg since the price of man’s 
redemption was not yet pai<l ; ju^t as the faith- 
ful are now delivered by baptism from the pen- 
alty of actual sins, and from the penalty of 
original sin as to exclusion from glory, yet 
still remain bound by the penalty of original 
sin as to the necessity of dying in the body, 
because they are renewed in the spirit, but not 
yet in the flesh, according to Rom. viii. 10: 
The body indeed is dead, because of sin; but 
the spirit liveth, because of justification. 

Reply Obj. 3. Directly Christ died His soul 
went down into hell, and bestowed the fruits 
of His Passion on the saints detained there; 
although they did not go out as long as Christ 
remained in hell, because His presence was 
part of the fulness of their glory. 

SIXTH ARTICLE 

Whether Christ Delivered Any of the Lost 
from Hell? 

If'g proceed thus to the Sixth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that Christ did 
deliver some of the lost from hell, because it 
is written (Isa. xxiv. 22); .ind they shall be 
gathered together as in the gathering of one 
bundle into the pit. and they shall be shut up 
there in prison: and after many days they shall 
be visited. But there he is speaking of the 
lost, who had adored the host of heaven, 
according to Jerome’s commentary. Conse- 
quently it seems that even the lost rvere vis- 
ited at Christ’s descent into hell; and this 
seems to imply their deliverance. 

Obj. 2. Further, on Zach. ix. 11 : Thou also 
by the blood of Thy testament hast sent forth 
Thy prisoners out of the pit ■wherein is no 
laatcr, the gloss observes : Thou hast delivered 
them who were held bound in prisons, where 
no mercy refreshed them, which that rich man 
prayed for. But only the lost are shut up in 
merciless prisons. Therefore Christ did de- 
liver some from the hell of the lost. 

Obj. 3. Further, Christ’s power was not 
less in hell than in this world, because He 
worked in every place by the power of His 
Godhead. But in this world He delivered some 
persons of every state. Therefore, in hell also, 
He delivered some from the state of the lost. 

On the contrar'y. It is written (Osee xiii. 
14) ; O death, I -will be thy death ; O hell. I 
will be thy bite: upon which the gloss says; 
By leading forth the elect, and leaving there 
the reprobate. But only the reprobate are in 
the hell of the lost. Therefore, by Christ’s 
descent into hell none were delivered from the 
hell of the lost, 
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^ I cmsivcr that, As stated above (A. 5), when 
Christ descended into hell He worked by the 
power of His Passion. Consequently, His de- 
scent into hell brought the fruits of deliver- 
ance to them only who were united to His 
Passion through faith quickened by charity, 
whereby sins are taken away. Now those de- 
tained^ in the hell of the lost either had no 
faith in Christ’s Passion, as infidels ; or if 
they had faith, they had no conformity with 
the charity of the suffering Christ; hence they 
could not be cleansed from their sins. And 
on this account Christ’s descent into hell 
brought them no deliverance from the debt 
of punishment in hell. 

Reply Obj. 1. When Christ descended into 
hell, all who were in any part of hell were 
visited in some respect : some to their consola- 
tion and deliverance, others, namely, the lost, 
to their shame and confusion. Accordingly the 
passage continues: And the moon shall blush, 
and the sun be put to shame, etc. 

This can also be referred to the visitation 
which will come upon them in the Day of 
Judgment, not for their deliverance, but for 
their yet greater confusion, according to 
Sophon. i. 12: / loill visit upon the men that 
are settled on their lees. 

Reply Oh}. 2. When the gloss says where 
no mercy refreshed them, this is to be under- 
stood of the refreshing of full deliverance, be- 
cause the holy Fathers could not be delivered 
from this prison of hell before Christ’s coming. 

Reply Obj. 3. It was not due to any lack 
of power on Christ's part that some were not 
delivered from evert’ state in hell, as out of 
every state among men in this world: but it 
was owing to the very different condition of 
each state. For, so long as men live here be- 
low, they can be converted to faith and char- 
ity, because in this life men are not confirmed 
either in good or in evil, as they are after quit- 
ting this life. 

SEVENTH ARTICLE 

Whether the Children Who Died in Original Sin Were 
Delivered by Christ? 

We proceed thus to the Seventh Article : — 

Objection 1. It wmuld seem that the chil- 
dren who died in original sin w’ere delivered 
from hell by Christ’s descending thither. For, 
like the holy Fathers, the children w'ere kept 
in hell simply because of original sin. But the 
holy Fathers were deli\'ered from hell, as 
stated abo\'e (.A. S). Therefore the children 
were similarly delivered from hell by Christ. 

Obj. 2. Further, the Apostle says (Rom. 
V. IS) : If by the offense of one, many died; 

The vulgatc reads [ilures, i.e. many more. 


much more the grace of God and the gift, by 
the grace of one 7nan, Jesus Christ, hath 
abounded unto many. But the children who 
die with none but original sin are detained in 
hell owing to their first parent’s sin. There- 
fore, much more were they delivered from hell 
through the grace of Christ. 

Obj. 3. Further, as Baptism works in virtue 
of Christ’s Passion, so also does Christ’s de- 
scent into hell, as is clear from what has been 
said (A. 4. ad 2, A.A. S, 6). But through Bap- 
tism children are delivered from original sin 
and hell. Therefore, they were similarly de- 
livered by Christ’s descent into hell. 

On the contrary. The Apostle says (Rom. 
iii. 25 ) : God hath proposed Christ to be a 
propitiation, through faith in His blood. But 
the children who had died with only original 
sin were in no wise sharers of faith in Christ. 
Therefore, they did not receive the fruits of 
Christ’s propitiation, so as to be delivered by 
Him from hell. 

/ answer that, As stated above (A. 6), 
Christ’s descent into hell had its effect of de- 
liverance on them only who through faith and 
charity were united to Christ’s Passion, in vir- 
tue whereof Christ’s descent into hell was one 
of deliverance. But the children w’ho had died 
in original sin w'ere in no w’ay united to 
Christ's Passion by faith and love; for, not 
having the use of free will, they could have no 
faith of their own ; nor were they cleansed 
from original sin either by their parents’ faith 
or by any sacrament of faith. Consequently, 
Christ’s descent into hell did not deliver the 
children from thence. And furthermore, the 
holy Fathers were delivered from hell by being 
admitted to the glory of the vision of God, 
to which no one can come except through 
grace; according to Rom. vi. 23 ; The grace of 
God is life everlasting. Therefore, since chil- 
dren dying in original sin had no grace, they 
were not delivered from hell. 

Reply Obj. 1. The holy Fathers, although 
still held bound by the debt of original sin, 
in so far as it touches human nature, were 
nevertheless delivered from all stain of sin 
by faith in Christ: consequently, they were 
capable of that deliverance which Christ 
brought by descending into hell. But the 
same cannot be said of the children, as is 
evident from what was said above. 

Reply Obj. 2. 'When the .\postle says that 
the grace of God hath abounded unto many, 
the word nuniy ' is to be taken, not compara- 
tively, a.s if more wei’e saved by Christ’s grace 
than lost by Adam’s sin: but absolutely, as if 
he said that the grace of the one Christ 
abounded unto many, just as Adam’s sin was 
contracted by many. But as Adam’s sin was 
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contracted by those only who descended semi- 
nally from him according to the flesh, so 
Christ’s grace reached those only who became 
His members by spiritual regeneration : which 
does not apply to children dying in original 
sin. 

Reply Obj. 3. Baptism is applied to men in 
this life, in which man’s state can be changed 
from sin into grace; but Christ's descent into 
hell was vouchsafed to the souls after this life, 
when they are no longer capable of the said 
change. And consequently by baptism chil- 
dren are delivered from original sin and from 
hell, but not by Christ’s descent into hell. 

EIGHTH ARTICLE 

Whether Christ by His Descent into HefI 
Delivered Souls from Purgatory? 

We proceed thus to the Eighth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seein that Christ by 
His descent into hell delivered souls from 
Purgatory ; — for Augustine says ( Ep. ad Evod. 
clxiv) ; Because evident testimonies speak of 
hell and its pains, there is no reason for be- 
lieving that the Saviour came thither except 
to rescue men from those same pains: but I 
still zvisJt to know w'hcthcr it was all whom He 
found there, or some whom He deemed worthy 
of such a benefit. Yet I do not doubt that 
Christ went into hell, and granted this favor 
to them who ivcre suffering from its pains. 
But, as stated above (.\. 6) . He did not confer 
the benefit of deliverance upon the lost; and 
there are no others in a state of penal suffer- 
ing except those in Purgatory. Conseciuently 
Christ delivered souls from Purgatory. 

Obj. 2. Further, the very presence of 
Christ's soul had no less effect than His sacra- 
ments have. But souls are delivered from 
Purgator}^ by the sacraments, especially by 
the sacrament of the Eucharist, as shall be 
shown later (Suppl. Q. 71, A. 9). Therefore 
much more were souls delivered from Purga- 
tory by the presence of Christ descending into 
hell. 

Obj. 3. Further, as Augustine says (De 
Pcenit. ix), those whom Christ healed in this 
life He healed completely. Also, our Lord 
says (Jo. vii. 23) ; / have healed the whole 
man on the sabbath-day. But Christ delivered 
them who were in Purgatory from the punish- 
ment of the pain of loss, whereby they were 
excluded from glory. Therefore, He also de- 
livered them from the punishment of Purga- 
tory. 

On the contrary, Gregory says (Moral. 
xiii) ; Since our Creator and Redeemer, pene- 
trating the bars of hell, brought out from 
thence the souls of the elect, He does not per- 


mit us to go thither, from whence He has al- 
ready by descending set others free. But He 
permits us to go to Purgatory. Therefore, by 
descending into hell. He did not deliver souls 
from Purgatory. 

/ answer that, As we have stated more than 
once (A. 4, ad 2, AA. 5, 6, 7), Christ’s descent 
into hell was one of deliverance in virtue of 
His Passion. Now Christ’s Passion had a vir- 
tue which was neither temporal nor transitory, 
but everlasting, according to Heb. x. 14 : For 
by one oblation He hath perfected for ever 
them that arc sanctifed. And so it is evident 
that Christ’s Passion had no greater efficacy 
then than it has now. Consequently, they who 
were such as those who are now in Purgatory, 
were not set free from Purgatory by Christ’s 
descent into hell. But if any were found such 
as are now set free from Purgatory by virtue 
of Christ's Passion, then there was nothing to 
hinder them from being delivered from Pur- 
gatory by Christ’s descent into hell. 

Reply Obj. 1. From this passage of Augus- 
tine it cannot be concluded that all who were 
in Purgatory were delivered from it, but that 
such a benefit was bestowed upon some per- 
sons, that is to say. upon such as were already 
cleansed sufficiently, or who in life, by their 
faith and devotion towards Christ’s death, so 
merited, that when He descended, they were 
delivered from the temporal punishment of 
Purgatory. 

Reply Obj. 2. Christ's power operates in 
the sacraments l^y way of healing and expia- 
tion. Consequently, the sacrament of the Eu- 
charist delivers men from Purgatory inasmuch 
as it is a satisfactory sacrifice for sin. But 
Christ’s descent into hell was not satisfactory; 
yet it operated in virtue of the Passion, which 
was satisfactory, as stated above(Q. 48, A. 2), 
but satisfactory in general, since its virtue had 
to be applied to each individual by something 
specially personal (Q. 49, A. 1, ad 4, 5). Con- 
sequently, it does not follow of necessity 
that all were delivered from Purgatory by 
Christ’s descent into hell. 

Reply Obj. 3. Those defects from which 
Christ altogether delivered men in this world 
were purely personal, and concerned the indi- 
vidual ; whereas exclusion from God’s glory 
was a general defect and common to all human 
nature. Consequently, there was nothing to 
prevent those detained in Purgatory being de- 
livered by Christ from their privation of glory, 
hut not from the debt of punishment in Pur- 
gatory which pertains to personal defect Just 
as on the other hand, the holv Fathers before 
Christ’s coming were delivered from their per- 
sonal defects, but not from the common defect, 
as was stated above (A. 1 , ad l \ Q. 49, A. 5, 
ad 1). 
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QUESTION 53 
Of Chrisi-'s Resurrection 

(In Four Articles) 


We have now to consider those things that 
concern Christ’s Exaltation ; and we shall deal 
with (1) His Resurrection; (2) His Ascen- 
sion ; (3) His sitting at the right hand of God 
the Father; (4) His Judiciary Power. Under 
the first heading there is a fourfold consid- 
eration. (1) Christ’s Resurrection in itself; 
(2) the quality of the Person rising; (3) the 
manifestation of the Resurrection ; (4) its 
causality. Concerning the first there are four 
points of inquiry: (1) The necessity of His 
Resurrection. (2) The time of the Resurrec- 
tion. (3) Its order. (4) Its cause. 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether It Was Necessary for Christ to Rise Again? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that it was not 
necessary for Christ to rise again. For Dama- 
scene says (De Fide Orthod. iv) : Resurrec- 
tion is the rising again of an animate being, 
which was disintegrated and fallen. But Christ 
did not fall by sinning, nor was His body dis- 
solved, as is manifest from what was stated 
above (Q. 51, A. 3). Therefore, it does not 
properly belong to Him to rise again. 

Obj. 2. Further, whoever rises again is 
promoted to a higher state, since to rise is to 
be uplifted. But after death Christ’s body 
continued to be united with the Godhead, 
hence it could not be uplifted to any higher 
condition. Therefore, it was not due to it to 
rise again. 

Obj. 3. Further, all that befell Christ’s 
humanity was ordained for our salvation. But 
Christ’s Passion sufficed for our salvation, 
since by it we were loosed from guilt and 
punishment, as is clear from what was said 
above (Q. 49, A. 1, 3). Consequently, it was 
not necessary for Christ to rise again from 
the dead. 

On the contrary, It is writterr (Luke 
xxiv. 46) : It behooved Christ to suffer and to 
rise again from the dead. 

I answer that, It behooved Christ to rise 
again, for five reasons. First of all, for the 
commendation of Divine Justice, to which it 
belongs to exalt them who humble themselves 
for God’s sake, according to Luke i. 52 : He 
hath put down the mighty from their scat, and 
hath exalted the humble. Consequently, be- 
cause Christ humbled Himself even to the 
death of the Cross, from love and obedience 


to God, it behooved Him to be uplifted by 
God to a glorious resurrection ; hence it is 
said in His Person (Ps. c.xxxviii. 2) : Thou hast 
known, i.e. approved, my sitting down, i.e. My 
humiliation and Passion, and my rising up, 
i.e. My glorification in the resurrection ; as the 
gloss expounds. 

Secondly, for our instruction in the faith, 
since our belief in Christ’s Godhead is con- 
firmed by His rising again, because, according 
to 2 Cor. xiii. 4, although He was crucified 
through weakness, yet He liveth by the power 
of God. And therefore it is written (1 Cor. 
XV. 14) : If Christ be not risen again, then is 
our preaching vain, and our (Vulg., — your) 
faith is also vain: and (Ps. xxix. 10): What 
profit is there in my blood? that is, in the 
shedding of My blood, while I go down, as by 
various degrees of evils, into corruption? As 
though He were to answer : None. “For if I do 
not at once rise again but My body be cor- 
rupted, I shall preach to no one, I shall gain 
no one,” as the gloss expounds. 

Thirdly, for the raising of our hope, since 
through seeing Christ, who is our head, rise 
again, we hope that we likewise shall rise 
again. Hence it is written (1 Cor. xv. 12): 
Now if Christ be preached that He rose from 
the dead, how do some among you say, that 
there is no resurrection of the dead? And 
(Job xix. 25, 27) : / know, that is with cer- 
tainty of faith, that my Redeemer, i.e. Christ, 
liveth, having risen from the dead; and there- 
fore in the last day I shall rise out of the 
earth: . . . this my hope is laid up in my 
bosom. 

Fourthly, to set in order the lives of the 
faithful : according to Rom. vi. 4 : As Christ 
is risen from the dead by the glory of the 
Father, so wc also may walk in newness of 
life: and further on; Christ rising from the 
dead dieth now no more ; so do you also reckon 
that you are dead to sin, but alive to God. 

Fifthly, in order to complete the work of 
our salvation: because, just as for this reason 
did He endure evil things in dying that He 
might deliver us from evil, so was He glorified 
in rising again in order to advance us towards 
good things ; according to Rom. iv. 25 : He was 
delivered up for our sins, and rose again for 
our justification. 

Reply Obj. 1. Although Christ did not fall 
by sin, yet He fell by death, because as sin is 
a fall from righteousness, so death is a fall 
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from life : hence the words of Micheas vii. 8 
can be taken as though spoken by Christ: 
Rejoice not thou, iny enemy, over me, because 
I am fallen: I shall rise a^ain. Likewise, al- 
though Christ’s body was not disintegrated by 
returning to dust, yet the separation of His 
soul and body was a kind of disintegration. 

Reply Obj. 2. The Godhead was united 
with Christ's flesh after death by personal 
union, but not by natural union ; thus the soul 
is united with the body as its form, so as to 
constitute human nature. Consequently, by 
the union of the body and soul, the body was 
uplifted to a higher condition of nature, but 
not to a higher personal state. 

Reply Obj. 3. Christ’s Passion wrought our 
salvation, properly speaking, by removing 
evils; but the Resurrection did so as the be- 
ginning and exemplar of all good things. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether It Was Fitting for Christ to Rise Again on 
the Third Day? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem unfitting that 
Christ should have risen again on the third 
day. For the members ought to be in conform- 
ity with their head. But we who are His mem- 
bers do not rise from death on the third day, 
since our rising is put off until the end of the 
world. Therefore, it seems that Christ, who is 
our head, should not have risen on the third 
day, but that His Resurrection ought to have 
been deferred until the end of the world. 

Obj. 2. Further, Peter said (Acts ii. 24) 
that it 'evas impossible for Christ to be held 
fast by hell and death. Therefore it seems 
that Christ's rising ought not to have been 
deferred until the third day, but that He ought 
to have risen at once on the same day ; es- 
pecially since the gloss quoted above (A. 1) 
‘•a 3 's that there is no profit in the shedding of 
Christ’s blood, if He did not rise at once. 

Obj. 3. The day seems to start with the 
rising of the sun. the presence of which causes 
the day. But Christ rose before sunrise; for 
it is related (Jo, xx. 1) that Mary Magdalen 
romeih early, when it was yet dark, unto the 
sepulchre: but Christ was already risen, for 
It goes on to say: And she saw the stone taken 
away from the sepulchre. Therefore Christ 
did not rise on the third day. 

On the contrary, It is written (Matth. 
XX. 19) : They shall deliver Him to the Gen- 
ii les to be mocked, and scourged, and crucified, 
(iiid the third day He shall rise again. 

/ answer that. As stated above (A. 1) 
^ihrist’s Resurrection was necessary for the 
instruction of our faith. But our faith regards 


Christ's Godhead and humanity, for it is not 
enough to believe the one without the other, 
as is evident from what has been said (Q. 36, 
A. 4; cf. II-II ; Q. 2. A.A. 7. 8). ConsequentU', 
in order that our faith in the truth of His 
Godhead might be confirmed, it was necessary 
that He should rise speerlily, and that His 
Resurrection should not be deferred until the 
end of the world. But to confirm our faith 
regarding the truth of His humanity and 
death, it was needful that there should be 
some interval between His death and rising 
For if He had risen directl}' after death, it 
might seem that His death v\as not genuine, 
and consequently' neither w'ould His Resurrec- 
tion be true. But to establish the truth of 
Christ's death, it was enough for His ri.'-ing to 
be deferred until the third day, for within 
that time some signs of life always appear in 
one who appear.s to be dead wdrereas he is 
alive. 

Furthermore, by His rising on the third day, 
the perfection of the number three is com- 
mended, which is the number of everything, 
as having beginning, middle, and end, as is 
said in De Ccclo i. Again in the mystical sense 
we are taught that Christ by His one death 
(i.e. of the body) which was light, by reason 
of His righteousnes.s, destroyed our two deaths 
(i.e. of soul and body), which are as darkness 
on account of sin ; consequently. He remained 
in death for one day and two nights, as 
Augustine observes (De Trin. iv). 

And thereby is also signified that a third 
epoch began with the Resurrection : for the 
first was before the Law ; the second under 
the Law ; and the third under grace. IMore- 
over the third state of the saints began with 
the Resurrection of Christ; for, the first was 
under figures of the Law' ; the second under 
the truth of faith ; while the third will be in 
the eternity of glory, which Christ inaugurated 
by rising again. 

Reply Obj. 1. The head and members are 
likened in nature, but not in pow'er ; because 
the power of the head is more excellent than 
that of the members. .Accordingly, to show' 
forth the excellence of Christ’s power, it w'as 
fitting that He should rise on the third day, 
w'hile the resurrection of the rest is put off 
until the end of the world. 

Reply Obj. 2. Detention implies a certain 
compulsion. But Christ was not held fast by 
any necessity of death, but w'as free among 
the dead: and therefore He abode a while in 
death, not as one held fast, but of His own 
will, just so long as He deemed necessary' for 
the instruction of our faith. And a task is 
said to be done at once which is performed 
within a short space of time. 
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Reply Ohj. 3. As stated above (Q. 51, A. 4, 
ad 1, 2), Christ rose early when the day was 
beginning to dawn, to denote that by His 
Resurrection lie brought us to the light of 
glory ; just as He died when the day was draw- 
ing to its close, and nearing to darkness, in 
order to signify that by His death He would 
destroy the darkness of sin and its punishment. 
Nevertheless He is said to have risen on the 
third day, taking day as a natural day which 
contains twenty-four hours. .And as Augus- 
tine says (De Trin. iv) : — The night until the 
dawn, when the Lord’s Resurrection was pro- 
claimed, belongs to the third day. Because 
God, who made the light to shine forth from 
darkness, in order that by the grace of the 
New Testament and partaking of Christ’s ris- 
ing we might hear this — “Once ye were dark- 
ness, but now light in the Lord” — insinuates 
in a measure to ns that day draws its origin 
from night : for, as the first days are computed 
from light to darkness on account of man’s 
coming fall, so these days are reckoned from 
darkness to light oioing to man’s restoration. 
And so it is evident that even if He had risen 
at midnight, He could l^e said to have risen 
on the third day, taking it as a natural day. 
But now that He rose early, it can be affirmed 
that He rose on the third day, even taking the 
artificial day which is caused by the sun’s 
presence, because the sun had already begun 
to brighten the sky. Hence it is written (IMark 
xvi. 2) that the women come to the sepulchre, 
the sun being noxv risen; which is not contrary 
to John’s statement when it was yet dark, as 
Augustine says (De Cons. Evang. iii), because, 
as the day advances the more the light rises, 
the more are the remaining shadoxvs dispelled. 
But when j\Iark says “the sun being now 
risen,” it is not to be taken as if the sun were 
already apparent over the horizon, but as 
coming presently into those parts. 


THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether Christ Was the First to Rise from the Deod? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that Christ was 
not the first to rise from the dead, because we 
read in the Old Testament of some persons 
raised to life by Elias and Eliseus, according 
to Heb. xi. 35: JVomcn received their dead 
raised to life again: also Christ before His 
Passion raised three dead persons to life. 
Therefore Christ was not the first to rise from 
the dead. 

Ob'). 2. Further, among the other miracles 
which happened during the Passion, it is nar- 
rated (Matth. xxvii. 52) that the monuments 
were opened, and many bodies of the saints 


who had slept rose again. Therefore Christ 
was not the first to rise from the dead. 

Obj. 3. Further, as Christ by His own 
rising is the cause of our resurrection, so bj 
His grace He is the cause of our grace, accord- 
ing to Jo. i. 16: Of His fulness we all have 
received. But in point of time some others 
had grace previous to Christ, — for instance 
all the fathers of the Old Testament. There- 
fore some others came to the resurrection of 
the body before Christ. 

On the contrary, It is written (1 Cor. xv. 
20) : Christ is risen from the dead, the first 
fruits of them that sleep; — because, says the 
gloss, He rose first in point of time and dig- 
nity. 

I answer that. Resurrection is a restoring 
from death to life. Now a man is snatched 
from death in two ways : first of all, from 
actual death, so that he begins in any way to 
live anew after being actually dead: in another 
way, so that he is not only rescued from death, 
but from the necessity, nay more, from the 
possibility of dying again. Such is a true and 
perfect resurrection, because so long as a man 
lives, subject to the necessity of dying, death 
has dominion over him in a measure, according 
to Rom. viii. 10: The body indeed is dead 
because of sin. Furthermore, what has the 
possibility of existence, is said to exist in some 
respect, that is, in potentiality. Thus it is 
evident that the resurrection, whereby one is 
rescued from actual death only, is but an im- 
perfect one. 

Consequently, speaking of perfect resurrec- 
tion, Christ is the first of them who rise, be- 
cause by rising He was the first to attain life 
utterly immortal, according to Rom. vi. 9: 
Christ rising from the dead dieth now no more. 
But by an imperfect resurrection, some others 
have risen before Christ, so as to be a kind of 
figure of His Resurrection. 

And thus the answer to the first objection 
is clear: because both those raised from the 
dead in the Old Testament, and those raised 
by Christ, so returned to life that they had to 
die again. 

Reply Obj. 2. There are two opinions re- 
garding them who rose with Christ. Some hold 
that they rose to life so as to die no more, 
because it would be a greater torment for them 
to die a second time than not to rise at all. 
.According to this view, as Jerome observes on 
Rlatth. xxvii. 52, 53. we must understand that 
they had not risen before our Lord rose. Hence 
the Evangelist says that coming out of the 
tombs after His Resurrection, they came into 
the holy city, and appeared to many. But 
Augustine (Ep. ad Evod. clxiv) while giving 
this opinion, says: / know that it appears to 
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some, that by the death of Christ the Lord 
the same resurrection was bestowed upon the 
righteous as is promised to us in the end ; and 
if they slept not again by laying aside their 
bodies, it remains to be seen how Christ can 
be understood to be “the first-born of the 
dead,” if so many preceded Him unto that 
resurrection. Now if reply be made that this 
is said by anticipation, so that the monuments 
be understood to have been opened by the 
earthquake while Christ was still hanging on 
the cross, but that the bodies of the just did 
not rise then but after He had risen, the diffi- 
culty still arises, — how is it that Peter asserts 
that it was predicted not of David but of 
Christ, that His body would not see corrup- 
tion, since David’s tomb was in their midst; 
and thus he did not convince them, if David’s 
body was no longer there; for even if he had 
risen soon after his death, and his flesh had 
not seen corruption, his tomb might neverthe- 
less remain. Now it seems hard that David, 
from whose seed Christ is descended, was not 
in that rising of the just, if an eternal rishtg 
was conferred upon them. Also that saying in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews (xi. 40) regarding 
the ancient just would be hard to explain, 
“that they should not be perfected without 
us,” if they were already established in that 
incorruption of the resurrection which is prom- 
ised at the end when we shall be made perfect: 
so that Augustine would seem to think that 
they rose to die again. In this sense Jerome 
also in commenting on Matthew (loc. cit.) 
says: .4s Lazarus rose, so also many of the 
bodies of the saints rose, that they might bear 
witness to the risen Christ. Nevertheless in a 
sermon for the Assumption* he seems to leave 
the matter doubtful. But .Augustine’s reasons 
seem to be much more cogent. 

Reply Obj. 3. As everything preceding 
Christ’s coming was preparatory for Christ, 
so is grace a disposition for glory. Conse- 
quently, it behooved all things appertaining 
to glory, whether they regard the soul, as the 
perfect fruition of God, or whether they re- 
gard the body, as the glorious resurrection, to 
be first in Christ as the author of glory: but 
that grace should be first in those that were 
ordained unto Christ. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether Christ Was the Cause of His Own 
Resurrection? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that Christ was not 
the cause of His own Resurrection. For who- 
ever is raised up by another is not the cause 
of his own rising. But Christ was raised up by 


another, according to Acts ii. 24: Whom God 
hath raised up, having loosed the sorrows of 
hell: and Rom. viii. 11: He that raised up 
Jesus Christ from the dead, shall quicken also 
your mortal bodies. Therefore Christ is not 
the cause of His own Resurrection. 

Obj. 2. Further, no one is said to merit, 
or ask from another, that of which he is him- 
self the cause. But Christ by His Passion 
merited the Resurrection, as Augustine says 
(Tract, civ'. in Joan.): The lowliness of the 
Passion is the meritorious cause of the glory 
of the Resurrection. Moreover He asked the 
Father that Fie might be raised up again, ac- 
cording to Ps. xl. 11 : But thou, O Lord, have 
mercy on me, and raise me up again. There- 
fore He was not the cause of His rising again. 

Obj. 3. Further, as Damascene proves (De 
Fide Orthod. iv), it is not the soul that rises 
again, but the body, which is stricken by death. 
But the body could not unite the soul with 
itself, since the soul is nobler. Therefore what 
rose in Christ could not be the cause of His 
Resurrection. 

On the contrary. Our Lord says (Jo. x. 
18) ; No one taketh My soul from Me, but I 
lay it down, and I take it up again. But to 
rise is nothing else than to take the soul up 
again. Consequently, it appears that Christ 
rose again of His own power. 

I answer that. As stated above (Q. 50, 
AA. 2, 3) in consequence of death Christ’s 
Godhead was not separated from His soul, 
nor from His flesh. Consequently, both the 
soul and the flesh of the dead Christ can be 
considered in two respects : first, in respect of 
His Godhead ; secondly, in respect of His 
created nature. Therefore, according to the 
virtue of the Godhead united to it, the body 
took back again the soul which it had laid 
aside, and the soul took back again the body 
which it had abandoned : and thus Christ rose 
by His own power. And this is precisely what 
is written (2 Cor. xiii. 4) : For although He 
was crticified through our weakness, yet He 
liveth by the power of God. But if we con- 
sider the body and soul of the dead (Christ 
according to the power of created nature, they 
could not thus be reunited, but it was neces- 
sary for Christ to be raised up by God. 

Reply Obj. 1. The Divine power is the 
same thing as the operation of the Father and 
the Son ; accordingly these two things are 
mutually consequent, that Christ was raised 
up by the Divine power of the Father, and by 
His own power. 

Reply Obj. 2. Christ by praying besought 
and merited His Resurrection, as man and not 
as God. 


P-p. ix, ad Paul, ct Eustoch. Among the supposititious works ascribed to St. Jerome. 
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Reply Ob'], 3. According to its created 
nature Christ’s body is not more powerful than 
His soul ; yet according to its Divine power 
it is more powerful. Again the soul by reason 
of the Godhead united to it is more powerful 


than the body in respect of its created nature. 
Consequently, it was by the Divine power that 
the body and soul mutually resumed each 
other, but not by the power of their created 
nature. 


QUESTION 54 

Of fhe Qualify of Chrisf Rising Again 

(In Four Articles) 


We have now to consider the quality of the 
rising Christ, which presents four points of 
inquiry: (1) Whether Christ had a true body 
after His Resurrection? (2) Whether He rose 
with His complete body? (3) Whether His 
was a glorified body? (4) Of the scars which 
showed in His body, 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether Christ Had a True Body 
after His Resurrection? 

JVe proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that Christ did 
not have a true body after His Resurrection. 
For a true body cannot be in the same place 
at the same time with another body. But after 
the Resurrection Christ’s body was with an- 
other at the same time in the same place: 
since He entered among the disciples the doors 
being shut, as is related in John xx. 26. There- 
fore it seems that Christ did not have a true 
body after His Resurrection. 

Ob'], 2. Further, a true body does not van- 
ish from the beholder’s sight unless perchance 
it be corrupted. But Christ’s body vanished 
out of the sight of the disciples as they gazed 
upon Him, as is related in Luke xxiv. 31. 
Therefore, it seems that Christ did not have a 
true body after His Resurrection. 

Obj. 3. Further, every true body has its 
determinate shape. But Christ’s body ap- 
peared before the disciples in another shape, 
as is evident from Mark xvi. 12. Therefore it 
seems that Christ did not possess a true body 
after His Resurrection. 

On the contrary. It is written (Luke 
xxiv. 37) that when Christ appeared to His 
disciples they being troubled and frightened, 
stipposed that they saw a spirit, as if He had 
not a true but an imaginary body ; but to re- 
move their fears He presently added: Handle 
and see, for a spirit hath not flesh and bones, 
as you see Me to have. Consequently, He had 
not an imaginary but a true body. 

I answer that, As Damascene says (Be Fide 
Orthod. iv) : that is said to rise, which fell. 
But Christ’s body fell by death ; namely, inas- 
much as the soul which was its formal perfec- 


tion was separated from it. Hence, in order 
for it to be a true resurrection, it was neces- 
sary for the same body of Christ to be once 
more united with the same soul. And since 
the truth of the body’s nature is from its form, 
it follows that Christ’s body after His Resur- 
rection was a true body, and of the same na- 
ture as it was before. But had His been an 
imaginary body, then His Resurrection would 
not have been true, but apparent. 

Reply Obj. 1. Christ’s body after His Res- 
urrection, not by miracle but from its glorified 
condition, as some say, entered in among the 
disciples while the doors were shut, thus exist- 
ing with another body in the same place. But 
whether a glorified body can have this from 
some hidden property, so as to be with another 
body at the same time in the same place, will 
be discussed later (Suppl., Q. 83, A. 4) when 
the common resurrection will be dealt with. 
For the present let it suffice to say that it was 
not from any property within the body, but 
by virtue of the Godhead united to it, that 
this body, although a true one, entered in 
among the disciples while the doors were shut. 
Accordingly Augustine says in a sermon for 
Easter (ccxlvii) that some men argue in this 
fashion : If it were a body ; if what rose from 
the sepulchre were what hung upon the tree, 
how could it enter through closed doors? And 
he answers: If you understand how, it is no 
miracle: where reason fails, faith abounds. 
And (Tract, exxi, super Joan.) he says: Closed 
doors were no obstacle to the substance of a 
Body wherein was the Godhead; for truly He 
could enter in by doors not open, in whose 
Birth His Mother’s virginity remained invio- 
late. And Gregory says the same in a homily 
for the octave of Easter (xxvi, in Evang.). 

Reply Obj. 2. As stated above (Q. S3, A. 3), 
Christ rose to the immortal life of glory. But 
such is the disposition of a glorified body that 
it is spiritual, i.e. subject to the spirit, as the 
Apostle says (1 Cor. xv. 44). Now in order 
for the body to be entirely subject to the 
spirit, it is necessary for the body’s every ac- 
tion to be subject to the will of the spirit. 
Again, that an object be seen is due to the 
action of the visible object upon the sight, as 
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the Philosopher shows (De Anhna ii). Conse- riiptible. Put Christ’s body seems not to have 
quently, whoever has a f^lorified body has it been incorruptible ; because it was palpable, 
in his power to be seen when he so wishes, and as He Himself says in Luke xxiv. 39; Handle, 
not to be seen when he does not wish it. iMore- and see. Now Gvesory says (Horn, in Evang. 
over Christ had this not only from the con- xxvi) that laliat is handled must be corriipt- 
dition of His glorified body, but also from the ihlc, and that n’liicli is incorruptible cannot 
power of His Godhead, by which power it may be handled. Consequently, Christ’s body was 
happen that even bodies not glorified are not glorified. 

miraculously unseen: as was by a miracle Ob]. 3 . Further, a glorified body is not 
bestowed on the blessed Bartholomew', that animal, but spiritual, as is clear from 1 Cor. 
if he cashed he could be scen,^ and not be seen xv. But after the Resurrection Christ’s body 
ij he did not ici.sh it.'" Christ, then, is said seems to have been animal, since He ate and 
to have vanished from the eyes of the dis- drank with His disciples, as we read in the 
ciples, not as though He were corrupted or closing chapters of Luke and John. Therefore, 
dissolved into invisible elements; but because it seems that Christ’s body was not glorified. 
He ceased, of His own w ill, to be seen by them, contrary, The Apostle says (Phil, 

either while He was present, or while He w'as iij_ 21) : He tvill reform the body of our low- 
departing by the gift of agility. ^ ^ ness, made like to the body of His glory. 

Reply Obp 3. As Severianusf says in a / ansivcr that, Christ’s w'as a glorified body 
pinion for Eastei ; Let no one suppose that jjjg Resurrection, and this is evident from 
Christ changed His jeatiircs at the Rcsurrec- three reasons. First of all, because His Resur- 
f/on. . This IS to be undei stood of the outline rection was the exemplar and the cause of 
of His members ; since there wms nothing out as is stated in 1 Cor. xv. 43. But in the 

of keeping or deformed in the body of Christ resurrection the saints will have glorified bod- 
which was concei\-ed of the Holy Ghost, that ag ig ^yi-jtten in the same place: It is soivn 
had to be righted at the Resurrection. Never- dishonor, it shall rise in glory. Hence, since 
Aeless He received the glory of clarity in Jhe (-{jg cause is mightier than the effect, and the 
Resurrection : accordingly the same writer exemplar than the exemplate ; much more 
adds; but Hie semblance is changed, lohcn, glorious, then, was the body of Christ in His 
ceasing to be mortal, it becomes immortal ; so Resurrection. Secondly, because He merited 
that it acquired the glory of countenance, (-^g glory of His Resurrection by the lowliness 
without losing the substance of the count e- gf pjjg Passion. Hence He said (Jo. xii. 27) : 
nance. \ et He did not come to those disciples Xoic is Uly soul troubled, which refers to the 
in glorified appearance: but, as it lay in His Passion; and later He adds: Rather, glorify 
power for His body to be seen or not, so it jpy „amc, whereby He asks for the glory of 
was w'ithin Elis power to present to the eyes (-j,g Resurrection. Thirdly, because as stated 
of the beholders His form either glorified or ^bove (Q. 34 , A. 4 ), Christ's soul was glori- 

not glorified, or partly glorified and partly qgq fj-Qjyi the instant of His conception by 

not, or in any fashion whatsoever. Still it perfect fruition of the Godhead. But, as stated 
requires but a slight difference for anyone to ^ijoyg (q_ 14 ^ a. 1 , ad 2 ), it was owing to the 

seem to appear another shape. Divine economy that the glory did not pass 

from His soul to His body, in order that by 
SECOND ARTICLE the Passion He might accomplish the mystery 

Whether Christ's Body Rose Glorified?! of our redemption. Consequently, when this 

mystery of Christ s Passion and death was hn- 
We proceed thus to the Second Article: — ished, straightway the soul communicated its 

Objection 1 . It seems that Christ’s body glory to the risen body in the Resurrection; 
did not rise glorified. For glorified bodies and so that body was made glorious, 
shine, according to iMatth. xiii. 43; Then shall Reply Obj. 1 . Whatever is received within 
the just shine as the sun in the kingdom of a subject is received according to the subject’s 
their Father. But shining bodies are seen capacity. Therefore, since glory flows from 
under the aspect of light, but not of color, the soul into the body, it follows that, as Au- 
Therefore, since Christ’s body was beheld gustine says (Ep. ad Dioscor. cxviii), the 
under the aspect of color, as it had been brightness or splendor of a glorified body is 
hitherto, it seems that it was not a glorified after the manner of natural color in the human 
one. body; just as variously colored glass derives 

Obj. 2. Further, a glorified body is incor- its splendor from the sun’s radiance, according 
♦Apocryphal Hisioria Apost. viii. 2. f Peter Chrysologus; Serin. Lxxxii. 

t Some editions give this article as the third, following the order of the introduction to the question (see p. 
2313). But it is evident from the first sentence of the body of A. 3 (A. 2 in the aforesaid editions), that the 
order of the Leonine edition is correct. 
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to the mode of the color. But as it lies within 
the power of a glorified man whether his body 
be seen or not, as stated above (A. 1, ad 2), 
so is it in his power whether its splendor be 
seen or not. Accordingly it can be seen in its 
color without its brightness. And it was in 
this way that Christ’s body appeared to the 
disciples after the Resurrection. 

Reply Obj. 2. We say that a body can be 
handled not only because of its resistance, but 
also on account of its density. But from rarity 
and density follow weight and lightness, heat 
and cold, and similar contraries, which are 
the principles of corruption in elementary 
bodies. Consequently, a body that can be 
handled by human touch is naturally corrupt- 
ible. But if there be a body that resists touch, 
and yet is not disposed according to the quali- 
ties mentioned, which are the proper objects 
of human touch, such as a heavenly body, 
then such body cannot be said to be handled. 
But Christ’s body after the Resurrection was 
truly made up of elements, and had tangible 
qualities such as the nature of a human body 
requires, and therefore it could naturally be 
handled ; and if it had nothing beyond the 
nature of a human body, it would likewise be 
corruptible. But it had something else which 
made it incorruptible, and this was not the 
nature of a heavenly body, as some maintain, 
and into which we shall make fuller inquiry 
later (Suppl., Q. 82, A. 1), but it was glory 
flowing from a beatified soul : because, as Au- 
gustine says (Ep. ad Dioscor. cxviii) : God 
made the soul of such powerful nature, that 
from its fullest beatitude the fulness of health 
overflows into the body, that is, the vigor of 
incorruption. And therefore Gregory says 
(loc. cit.) : Christ’s body is shown to be of the 
same nature, but of different glory, after the 
Resurrection. 

Reply Obj. 3. As Augustine says (De Civ. 
Dei xiii) : After the Resurrection, our Saviour 
in spiritual but true flesh partook of meat with 
the disciples, not from need of food, but be- 
cause it lay in His poiaer. For as Bede says 
on Luke xxiv. 41 : The thirsty earth sucks in 
the water, and the sun’s burning ray absorbs 
it; the former from need, the latter by its 
power. Hence after the Resurrection He ate, 
not as needing food, but in order thus to show 
the nature of His risen body. Nor does it 
follow that His was an animal body that 
stands in need of food. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether Christ's Body Rose Again Entire? 

We proceed this to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that Christ’s 

♦ St. Gregory, Moral, in Job, xiv. 5G. 


body did not rise entire. For flesh and blood 
belong to the integrity of the body: whereas 
Christ seems not to have had both, for it is. 
written (1 Cor. xv. SO) : Flesh and blood can- 
not possess the kingdom of God. But Chrisf 
rose in the glory of the kingdom of God. 
Therefore it seems that He did not have flesh 
and blood. 

Obj. 2. Further, blood is one of the four 
humors. Consequently, if Christ had blood, 
with equal reason He also had the other hu- 
mors, from which corruption is caused in ani- 
mal bodies. It would follow, then, that Christ’s 
body was corruptible, which is unseemly. 
Therefore Christ did not have flesh and blood. 

Obj. 3. Further, the body of Christ which 
rose, ascended to heaven. But some of His 
blood is kept as relics in various churches. 
Therefore Christ’s body did not rise with the 
integrity of all its parts. 

On the contrary. Our Lord said (Luke 
xxiv. 39) while addressing His disciples after 
the Resurrection: A spirit hath not flesh and 
bones as you see Me to have. 

I answer that. As stated above (A. 2), 
Christ’s body in the Resurrection was of the 
same nature, but differed in glory. Accord- 
ingly, whatever goes with the nature of a 
human body, was entirely in the body of 
Christ when He rose again. Now it is clear 
that flesh, bones, blood, and other such things, 
are of the very nature of the human body. 
Consequently, all these things were in Christ’s 
body when He rose again ; and this also in- 
tegrally, without any diminution; otherwise 
it would not have been a complete resurrec- 
tion, if whatever was lost by death had not 
been restored. Hence our Lord assured His 
faithful ones by saying (Matth. x. 30) : The 
very hairs of your head are all numbered: and 
(Luke xxi. 18) : A hair of your head shall not 
perish. 

But to say that Christ’s body had neither 
flesh, nor bones, nor the other natural parts 
of a human body, belongs to the error of 
Eutyches, Bishop of Constantinople, who main- 
tained that our body in that glory of the 
resurrection will be impalpable, and more 
subtle than wind and air: and that our Lord, 
after the hearts of the disciples who handled 
Him loere confirmed, brought back to subtlety 
whatever could be handled in Him.* Now 
Gregory condemns this in the same book, be- 
cause Christ’s body was not changed after 
the Resurrection, according to Rom. vi. 9: 
Christ rising from the dead, dieth now no 
more. Accordingly, the very man who had said 
these things, himself retracted them at his 
death. For, if it be unbecoming for Christ to 
take a body of another nature in His concep- 
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tion, a heavenly one for instance, as Valentine iinpiv corruotion and defect. Therefore it was 


asserted, it is much more unbecoming for Him 
at His Resurrection to resume a body of an- 
other nature, because in His Resurrection He 
resumed unto an everlasting life, the liody 
which in His conception He had assumed to 
a mortal life. 

Reply Obj. I. Flesh and blood are not to be 
taken there for the nature of flesh and blood, 
but, either for the guilt of flesh and blood, as 
Gregory says (loc. cit.), or else for the cor- 
ruption of flesh and blood : because, as Augus- 
tine says (Ad Consent., Dc Resnr. Cant.), 
there ivill be neither corruption there, nor 
mortality of flesh and blood. Therefore flesh 
according to its substance possesses the king- 
dom of God, according to Luke xxiv. 39; .1 
spirit hath not flesh and bones, as you see Me 
to have. But flesh, if understood as to its cor- 
ruption, will not possess it : hence it is straight- 
way added in the words of the Apostle: Nei- 
ther shall corruption possess incorruption. 

Reply Obj. 2. As Augustine saj's in the 
same book: Perchance by reason of the blood 
some keener critic will press us and say; If 
the blood was in the body of Christ when He 
rose, why not the rheum ' that is. the phlegm ; 
why not also the yellow galli that is, the gall 
proper ; and why not the black gall ^ that is, 
the bile, with which four humors the body is 
tempered, as medical science bears svitness. 
But whatever anyone may add, let him take 
heed not to add corruption, lest he corrupt the 
health and purity of his own faith; because 
Divine power is equal to taking away such 
qualities as it wills from the visible and tract- 
able body, while allowing others to remain, so 
that there be no defilement, i.e. of corruption, 
though the features be there; motion -without 
-weariness, the po-wer to cat, -without need of 
food. 

Reply Obj. 3. All the blood which flowed 
from Christ's body, belonging as it does to 
the integrity of human nature, rose again with 
His body : and the same reason holds good for 
all the particles which belong to the truth and 
integrity of human nature. But the blood pre- 
served as relics in some churches did not flow 
from Christ’s side, but is said to have flowed 
from some maltreated image of Christ. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether Christ's Body Ought to Hove Risen 
with Its Scars? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that Christ’s 
body ought not to have risen with its scars. 
For it is written (I Cor. xv. 52) ; The dead 
shall rise incorrupt. But scars and wounds 


not fitting for Christ, the author of the resur- 
rection, to rise again with scars. 

Obj. 2. Further, Christ’s body rose entire, 
as stated above (A. 3). But open scars are 
opposed to bodily integrity, since they inter- 
fere with the continuity of the tissue. It does 
not therefore seem fitting for the open wounds 
to remain in Christ’s body ; although the traces 
of the wounds might remain, which would 
satisfy the beholder ; thus it was that Thomas 
believed, to whom it was said : Because thou 
hast seen flic, Thomas, thou hast believed (Jo. 
XX. 29). 

Obj. 3. Further, Damascene says (De Fide 
Orthod. iv) that some things are truly said of 
Christ after the Resurrection, which He did 
not have from nature but from special dispen- 
sation, such as the scars, in order to make it 
sure that it -was the body -which had suffered 
that rose again. Now when the cause cease.?, 
the effect ceases. Therefore it seems that when 
the disciples were assured of the Resurrec- 
tion, He bore the scars no longer. But it ill 
became the unchangeableness of His glory that 
He should assume anything which was not to 
remain in Him for ever. Consequently, it 
seems that He ought not at His Resurrection 
to have resumed a body with scars. 

On the contrary. Our Lord said to Thomas 
(Jo. XX. 27) : Put in thy finger hither, and sec 
My hands; and bring hither thy hand, and 
put it into My side, and be not faithless but 
believing. 

I ans-wer that. It was fitting for Christ's soul 
at His Resurrection to resume the body with 
its scars. In the first place, for Christ’s own 
glory. For Bede says on Luke xxiv. 40 that 
He kept His scars not from inability to heal 
them, but to -wear them as an everlasting tro- 
phy of Ilis victory. Hence Augustine says (De 
Civ. Dei xxii) ; Perhaps in that kingdom loe 
shall see on the bodies of the Martyrs the 
traces of the wounds -which they bore for 
Christ’s name: because it will not be a de- 
formity, but a dignity in them ; and a certain 
kind of b‘’auty will shine in them, in the body, 
though not of the body. Secondly, to confirm 
the hearts of the disciples as to the faith in 
His Resurrection (Bede, loc. cit.). Thirdly, 
that when He pleads for us with the Father, 
He may always show the manner of death He 
endured for us (Bede, loc. cit.). Fourthly, 
that He may convince those redeemed in His 
blood, how mercifully they have been helped, 
as He c.vposrs before them the traces of the 
same death (Bede, loc. cit.). Lastly, that in 
the Judgment-day lie may upbraid them -with 
their just condemnation (Bede, loc. cit.). 
Hence, as Augustine says (De Symh. ii) ; 
Christ kneio why He kept the scars in His 
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body. For, as He showed them to Thomas who 
would not believe except he handled and saw 
them, so will He show His wounds to His ene- 
mies, so that He who is the Truth may convict 
theni, saying: “Behold the man whom you 
crucified ; sec the wounds you inflicted ; recog- 
nize the side you pierced, since it was opened 
by you and for you, yet you would not enter.” 

Reply Ob). 1. The scars that remained in 
Christ’s body belong neither to corruption nor 
defect, but to the greater increase of glorv, 
inasmuch as they are the trophic, of His 
power ; and a special comeliness will appear 
in the places scarred by the wounds. 

Reply Ob}. 2. Although those openings of 
the wounds break the continuity of the tissue, 
still the greater beauty of glory compensates 
for all this, so that the body is not less entire, 
but more perfected. Thomas, however, not 
only saw, but handled the wounds, because as 
Pope Leo* says; It sufficed for his personal 


faith for him to have seen what he saw ; but 
it was on our behalf that he touched what he 
beheld. 

Reply Obf. 3. Christ willed the scars of 
His wounds to remain on His body, not only 
to confirm the faith of His disciples, but for 
other reasons also. From these it seems that 
those scars will always remain on His body ; 
because, as Augustine says (Ad Consent., De 
Resur. Cam.) : I believe our Lord’s body to 
he in heaven., such as it was when He ascended 
into heaven. And Gregory (Moral, xiv) says 
that if aught could be changed in Christ’s body 
after His Resurrection, contrary to Paul’s 
truthful teaching, then the Lord after His Res- 
urrection returned to death; and what fool 
would dare to say this, save he that denies the 
true resurrection of the flesh? Accordingly, it 
is evident that the scars which Christ showed 
on His body after His Resurrection, have 
never since been removed from His body. 


QUESTION 55 

Of the Manifestotion of the Resurrection 

(In Six Articles) 


We have now to consider the manifestation of 
the Resurrection: concerning which there are 
six points of inquiry; (l) Whether Christ’s 
Resurrection ought to have been manifested 
to all men, or only to some special individuals? 
(2) Whether it was fitting that they should 
see Him rise? (3) Whether He ought to have 
lived with the disciples after the Resurrection? 
(4) Whether it was fitting for Him to appear 
to the disciples in another shape? (5) Whether 
He ought to have demonstrated the Resurrec- 
tion by proofs? (6) Of the cogency of those 
proofs, 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether Christ's Resurrection Ought to Hove Been 
Monifested to All? 

We proceed thus to Hie First Article : — 
Obfection 1. It would seem that Christ’s 
Resurrection ought to have been manifested 
to all. For just as a public penalty is due for 
public sin, according to 1 Timothy v. 20; 
Them that sin reprove before all, so is a public 
reward due for public merit. But. as Augus- 
tine says (Tract, civ, in Joan.), the glory of 
the Resurrection is the reward of the humility 
of the Passion. Therefore, since Christ's Pas- 
sion was manifested to all while He suffered 
in public, it seems that the glory of the Resur- 
rection ought to have been manifested to all. 

Obf. 2 Further, as Christ’s Passion is or- 
dained for our salvation, so also is His Resur- 
* Cf Append 0pp. .\ugu3t,, Senu. cKii 


rection. according to Rom. iv. 25 : He rose 
again for our fustification. But what belongs 
to the public weal ought to be manifested to 
all. Therefore Christ’s Resurrection ought to 
have been manifested to all, and not to some 
specially. 

Obf. 3. Further, they to whom it was mani- 
fested were witnesses of the Resurrection ; 
hence it is said (Acts iii. IS) : Whom God hath 
raised from the dead, of which we are wit~ 
nesses. Now they bore witness by preaching 
in public: and this is unbecoming in women, 
according to 1 Cor. xiv. 34: Let women keep 
silence in the churches: and 1 Timoth}^ ii. 12; 
/ suffier not a tvoman to teach. Therefore, it 
does not seem becoming for Christ’s Resurrec- 
tion to be manifested first of all to the women, 
and afterwards to mankind in general. 

On the contrary, It is written (Acts x. 40) : 
Him God raised up the third day, and gave 
Him to be made manifest, not to all the 
people, but to witnesses preordained by God. 

I answer that. Some things come to our 
knowledge bj' nature’s common law, others by 
special favor of grace, as things divinely re- 
vealed. Now, a , Dionysius says ( Ccel. Hier. 
iv), the divinely established law of such things 
is that they be revealed immediately by God 
to higher persons, through whom they are im- 
parted to other.';, as is eiddent in the ordering 
of the heavenly spirits. But such things as 
concern future glory are beyond the common 
ken of mankind, according to Isa. Ixiv. 4 : The 
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eye hath not seen, 0 God, besides Thee, 7ohat 
things Thou hast prepared for them that ivait 
ior Thee. Consequently, such things are not 
known by man except through Divine revela- 
tion, as the Apostle says (1 Cor. ii. 10) ; Cod 
hath hcvcaled them to its by His spirit. Since, 
then, Christ rose by a glorious Resurrection, 
consequently His Resurrection was not mani- 
fested to everyone, but to some, by whose tes- 
timony it could be brought to the knowledge 
of others. 

Reply Obj. 1. Christ’s Passion was consum- 
mated in a body that still had a passible 
nature, which is known to all by general laws : 
consequently His Passion could be directly 
manifested to all. But the Resurrection was 
accomplished throiigh the glory of the Father, 
as the Apostle says (Rom. vi. 4). Therefore 
it was manifested directly to some, but not 
to all. 

But that a public penance is imposed upon 
public sinners, is to he understood of the 
punishment of this present life. And in like 
manner public merits should be rewarded in 
public, in order that others may be stirred to 
emulation. But the punishments and rewards 
of the future life are not publicly manifested 
to all, but to those specially who are pre- 
ordained thereto by God. 

Reply Obj. 2. Just as Christ’s Resurrection 
is for the common salvation of all, so it came 
to the knowledge of all ; yet not so that it was 
directly manifested to all, but only to some, 
through whose testimony it could be brought 
to the knowledge of all. 

Reply Obj. 3. A woman is not to be al- 
lowed to teach publicly in church ; but she 
may be permitted to give familiar instruction 
to some privately. And therefore as Ambrose 
says on Luke xxiv. 22, a woman is sent to them 
who are of her household, but not to the people 
to bear witness to the Resurrection. But Christ 
appeared to the woman first, for this reason, 
that as a woman was the first to bring the 
source of death to man, so she might be the 
first to announce the dawn of Christ’s glorious 
Resurrection. Hence Cyril says on Jo. xx. 17 ; 
Woman who formerly was the minister of 
death, is the first to see and proclaim the 
adorable mystery of the Resurrection: thus 
womankind has procured absolution from ig- 
nominy, and removal of the curse. Hereby, 
moreover, it is shown, so far as the state of 
glory is concerned, that the female sex shall 
suffer no hurt ; but if women burn with greater 
charity, they shall also attain greater glory 
from the Divine vision ; because the women 
whose love for our Lord was more persistent, 
— fo much so that when even the disciples 
withdrew from the sepulchre they did not de- 
* Gregory, Hoiii. x.xv, in Evaiuj 
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part ,* — were the first to see Him rising in 
glory. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether It Was Fitting That the Disciples 
Should See Him Rise Again? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem fitting that the 
disciples should have seen Him rise again, 
because it was their office to bear witness to 
the Resurrection, according to Acts iv. 33: 
With great power did the apostles give testi- 
mony to the Resurrection of Jesus Christ our 
Lord. But the surest witness of all is an eye- 
witness. Therefore it would have been fitting 
for them to see the very Resurrection of Christ. 

Obj. 2. Further, in order to have the cer- 
tainty of faith the disciples saw Christ ascend 
into heaven, according to Acts i. 9 ; While they 
looked on, He was raised up. But it was also 
necessary for them to have faith in the Resur- 
rection. Therefore it seems that Christ ought 
to have risen in sight of the disciples. 

Obj. 3. Further, the raising of Lazarus was 
a sign of Christ’s coming Resurrection. But 
the Lord raised up Lazarus in sight of the 
disciples. Consequently, it seems that Christ 
ought to have risen in sight of the disciples. 

On the contrary, It is written (Mark 
xvi. 9) : The Lord rising early the first day of 
the week, appeared first to Mary Magdalen. 
Now IMary Magdalen did not see Him rise; 
but, while searching for Him in the sepulchre, 
she heard from the angel : He is risen, He is 
not here. Therefore no one saw Him rise 
again. 

/ answer that, As the Apostle says (Rom. 
xiii. 1) : Those things that are of God, are well 
ordered (Vulg ., — Those that are, are ordained 
of God). Now the divinely established order 
is this, that things above men’s ken are re- 
vealed to them by angels, as Dionysius says 
(Coel. Hier. iv). But Christ on rising did not 
return to the familiar manner of life, but to a 
kind of immortal and God-like condition, ac- 
cording to Rom. vi. 10: For in that He liveth, 
He liveth unto God. And therefore it was fit- 
ting for Christ’s Resurrection not to be wit- 
nessed by men directly, but to be proclaimed 
to them by angels. Accordingly, Hilary ( Com- 
ment. in Matth. cap. ult.) says: An angel is 
therefore the first herald of the Resurrection, 
that it might be declared out of obedience to 
the Father’s will. 

Reply Obj. 1. The apostles were able to 
testify to the Resurrection even by sight, be- 
cause from the testimony of their own eyes 
they saw Christ alive, whom they had known 
to be dead. But just as man comes from the 
hearing of faith to the beatific vision, so did 
men come to the sight of the risen Christ 
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through the message already received from 
angels. 

Reply Obj. 2. Christ’s Ascension as to its 
term wherefrom, was not above men’s common 
knowledge, but only as to its term whereunto. 
Consequently, the disciples were able to be- 
hold Christ’s Ascension as to the term where- 
from, that is, according as He was uplifted 
from the earth ; but they did not behold Him 
as to the term whereunto, because they did not 
see how He was received into heaven. But 
Christ’s Resurrection transcended common 
knowledge as to the term wherefrom, accord- 
ing as His soul returned from hell and His 
body from the closed sepulchre; and likewise 
as to the term whereunto, according as He 
attained to the life of glory. Consequently, the 
Resurrection ought not to be accomplished so 
as to be seen by man. 

Reply Obj. 3. Lazarus was raised so that 
he returned to the same life as before, which 
life is not beyond man’s common ken. Conse- 
quently, there is no parity. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether Christ Ought to Hove Lived Constantly with 
His Disciples after the Resurrection? 

We proceed this to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that Christ 
ought to have lived constantly with His Dis- 
ciples, because He appeared to them after 
His Resurrection in order to confirm their 
faith in the Resurrection, and to bring them 
comfort in their disturbed state, according to 
Jo. XX. 20: The disciples loere glad when they 
saw the Lord. But they would have been more 
assured and consoled had He constantly shown 
them His presence. Therefore it seems that He 
ought to have lived constantly with them. 

Obj. 2. Further, Christ rising from the 
dead did not at once ascend to heaven, but 
after forty days, as is narrated in Acts i. 3. 
But meanwhile He could have been in no more 
suitable place than where the disciples were 
met together. Therefore it seems that He 
ought to have lived with them continually. 

Obj. 3. Further, as Augustine says (De 
Consens. Evang. iii), we read how Christ ap- 
peared five times on the very day of His Res- 
urrection : first to the women at the sepul- 
chre ; secondly to the same on the way jrom 
the sepulchre; thirdly to Peter; fourthly to 
the two disciples going to the town ; fifthly to 
several of them in Jerusalem when Thomas 
was not present . Therefore it also seems that 
He ought to have appeared several times on 
the other days before the Ascension. 

Obj. 4. Further, our Lord had said to them 
before the Passion (Matth. xxvi. 32) : — But 
after I shall be risen again, I will go before 


you into Galilee; moreover an angel and our 
Lord Himself repeated the same to the women 
after the Resurrection : nevertheless He was 
seen by them in Jerusalem on the very day 
of the Resurrection, as stated above {Obj. 3) ; 
also on the eighth day, as we read in John 
XX. 26. It seems, therefore, that He did not 
live with the disciples in a fitting way after 
the Resurrection. 

On the contrary, It is written (Jo. xx. 26) 
that after eight days Christ appeared to the 
disciples. Therefore He did not live con- 
stantly with them. 

I answer that. Concerning the Resurrection 
two things had to be manifested to the dis- 
ciples, namely, the truth of the Resurrection, 
and the glory of Him who rose. Now in order 
to manifest the truth of the Resurrection, it 
sufficed for Him to appear several times before 
them, to speak familiarly to them, to eat and 
drink, and let them touch Him. But in order 
to manifest the glory of the risen Christ, He 
was not desirous of living with them con- 
stantly as He had done before, lest it might 
seem that He rose unto the same life as be- 
fore. Hence (Luke xxiv. 44) He said to them: 
These are the words which 1 spoke to you, 
while I was yet with you. For He was there 
with them by His bodily presence, but hitherto 
He had been with them not merely by His 
bodily presence, but also in mortal semblance. 
Hence Bede in explaining those words of Luke, 
while I was with you, says: that is, while I 
was still in mortal flesh, in which you are yet : 
for He had then risen in the same flesh, but 
was not in the same state of mortality as they. 

Reply Obj. 1. Christ’s frequent appearing 
served to assure the disciples of the truth of 
the Resurrection ; but continual intercourse 
might have led them into the error of believing 
that He had risen to the same life as was His 
before. Yet by His constant presence He 
promised them comfort in another life, ac- 
cording to Jo. xvi. 22 : I will see you again, 
and your heart shall rejoice; and your joy no 
man shall take from you. 

Reply Obj. 2. That Christ did not stay 
continually with the disciples was not because 
He deemed it more expedient for Him to be 
elsewhere: but because He judged it to be 
more suitable for the apostles’ instruction that 
He should not abide continually with them, 
for the reason given above. But it is quite 
unknown in what places He was bodily pres- 
ent in the meantime, since Scripture is silent, 
and His dominion is in every place ( cf. Ps. 
cii. 22). 

Reply Obj. 3. He appeared oftener on the. 
first day, because the disciples were to be 
admonished by many proofs to accept the 
faith in His Resurrection from the very out 
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set: but after they had once accepted it, they 
had no further need of being instructed by so 
many apparitions, .\ccordingly one reads in 
the Go'^pcl that after the first day He ap- 
peared again only five times. For, as .Augus- 
tine says { Dc Conscns. Ei'aug. iii), after the 
first five apparitions He came again a sixth 
time when Thomas saw Him ; a seventh time 
was by the sea of Tiberias at the capture of 
the fishes ; the eighth was on the mountain of 
Galilee, according to Matthew ; the ninth occa- 
sion is expressed by Mark, “at length when 
they were at table;’ because no more were 
they going to cat with Him upon earth; the 
tenth was on the very day, when no longer 
upon the earth, hut uplifted into the cloud, 
He was ascending into heaven. But, as John 
admits, not all things ivcrc written do'wn. And 
He visited them frequently before He ivcnt up 
to heaven, in order to comfort them. Hence 
it is written (1 Cor. xv. 6, 7) that lie was seen 
by more than five hundred brethren at once; 

. . . after that He was seen by James ; of which 
apparitions no mention is made in the Gospels. 

Reply Obj. 4. Chrysostom in explaining 
Matth. xxvi. 32 — after I shall be risen again, 
I will go before you into Galilee, says (IJom. 
Ixxxiii, in Matth.), He goes not to some far 
off region in order to appear to them, but 
among His own people, and in those very 
places in which for the most part they had 
lived with Him; in order that they might 
thereby believe that He u'ho was crucified was 
the same as He who rose again. And on this 
account He said that He would go into Galilee, 
that they might be delivered from fear of the 
Jews. 

Consequently, as .'Ambrose says (Expos, in 
Luc.), The Lord had sent word to the disciples 
that they were to see Him in Galilee ; yet He 
showed Himself first to them when they were 
assembled together in the room out of fear. 
(Nor is there any breaking of a promise here, 
but rather a hastened fulfilling out of kind- 
ness)'''' : afterwards, however, when their minds 
were comforted, they locnt into Galilee. Nor 
is there any reason to prevent us from suppos- 
ing that there were few in the room, and many 
more on the mountain. F'or, as Eusebiusy says. 
Two Evangelists, Luke and John, write that 
He appeared in Jerusalem to the eleven only; 
but the other two said that an angel and our 
Saviour commanded not merely the eleven, but 
all the disciples and brethren, to go into Gali- 
lee. Paul makes mentiou of them when he 
says (1 Cor. xv. 6) : “Then He appeared to 
more than five hundred brethren at once.” 
The truer solution, however, is this, that while 
they were in hiding in Jerusalem He appeared 
to them at first in order to comfort them ; but 
* Catciia Aurea in Litcain, xxiv. 36. 


in Galilee it was not secretly, nor once or 
twice, that He made Himself known to them 
with great power, ‘‘showing Himself to them 
alive after His Passion, by many proofs,” as 
Luke says (.Acts i. 3). Or as .Augustine writes 
(Dc Conscns. Evang. iii): What was said by 
the angel and by our Lord, — that He would 
“go before them into Galilee,” must be taken 
prophetically. For if we take Galilee as mean- 
ing “a passing,” k'c must understand that they 
lucre going to pass from the people of Israel 
to the Gentiles, svho would not believe in the 
preaching of the apostles unless He prepared 
the way for them in men’s hearts: and this is 
signified by the words “He shall go before you 
into Galilee.” Bui if by Galilee we understand 
“revelation ,” wc are to understand this as 
applying to Him not in the form of a servant, 
blit in that foim wherein He is equal to the 
Father, and which lie has promised to them 
Unit love Him. .Uthough He has gone before 
us in this sense, He has not abandoned us. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether Christ Should Hove Appeared to the 
Disciples "in Another Shape"? 

TF'c proceed thus to the Fourth .Irticle : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that Christ 
ought not to have appeared to the disciples 
in another shape. For a thing cannot appear 
in very truth other than it is. But there was 
only one shape in Christ. Therefore if He ap- 
peared under another, it was not a true but a 
false apparition. Now this is not at all fitting, 
because as .Augustine says (QQ. Ixxxiii, qu. 
14) ; If He deceives He is not the Truth; yet 
Christ is the Truth Consequently, it seems 
that Christ ought not to have appeared to the 
disciples in another shape. 

Obj. 2. Further, nothing can appear in 
another shape than the one it has, except the 
beholder’s eyes be captivated by some illu- 
sions. But since such illusions are brought 
about by magical arts, they are unbecoming 
in Christ, according to what is W'ritten (2 Cor. 
vi. 15) : JVhat concord hath Christ with Belial? 
Therefore it seems that Christ ought not to 
have appeared in another shape. 

Obj. 3. Further, just as our faith receives 
its surety from Scripture, so were the disciples 
assured of their faith in the Resurrection by 
Christ appearing to them. But, as Augustine 
says in an Epistle to Jerome (xxviii), if but 
one untruth be admitted into the Sacred 
Scripture, the whole authority of the Scrip- 
tures is weakened. Consequently, if Christ 
appeared to the disciples, in but one appari- 
tion, otherwise than He was, then whatever 
they saw in Christ after the Resurrection will 

t Of Cdcsarea. Cj. Migne, P. G., x.xii. 1003. 
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be of less import, which is not fitting. There- 
fore He ought not to have appeared in another 
shape. 

On the contrary, It is written (Mark 
xvi. 12) : After that He appeared in another 
shape to two of them walking, as they were 
going into the country. 

I ansiver that, As stated above (AA. 1, 2), 
Christ’s Resurrection was to be manifested to 
men in the same way a^ Divine things are 
revealed. But Divine things are revealed to 
men in various ways, according as they are 
variously disposed. For, those who have minds 
well disposed, perceive Divine things rightly, 
whereas those not so disposed perceive them 
with a certain confusion of doubt or error: 
for, the sensual man pcrceiveth not those 
things that are of the Spirit of God, as is said 
in 1 Cor. ii. 14. Consequently, after His Res- 
urrection Christ appeared in His own shape 
to some who were well disposed to belief, 
while He appeared in another shape to them 
who seemed to be already growing tepid in 
their faith; hence these said (Luke xxiv. 21) : 
We hoped that it was He that shotdd have 
redeemed Israel. Hence Gregory says (Horn. 
xxiii, in Eva^ig.), that He shoiued Himself to 
them in body such as He loas in their minds: 
for, because He was as yet a stranger to faith 
in their hearts, He made pretense of going on 
farther, that is, as if He were a stranger. 

Reply Obj. 1. As Augustine says (De Qq. 
Evang. ii), not everything of which we make 
pretense is a falsehood; but when what we 
pretend has no meaning then is it a falsehood. 
But when our pretense has some signification, 
it is not a lie, but a figure of the truth ; other- 
wise everything said figuratively by wise and 
holy men, or even by our Lord Himself, would 
be set down as a falsehood, because it is not 
customary to take such expressions in the lit- 
eral sense. And deeds, like words, are feigned 
without falsehood, in order to denote some- 
thing else. And so it happened here, as has 
been said. 

Reply Obj. 2. As Augustine says (De Con- 
sens. Evang. iii) : Our Lord could change His 
flesh so that His shape really was other than 
they were accustomed to behold; for, before 
His Passion He was transfigured on the moun- 
tain, so that His face shone like the sun. But 
it did not happen thus now. For not without 
reason do we understand this hindrance in 
their eyes to have been of Satan’s doing, lest 
Jesus might he recognized. Hence Luke says 
(xxiv. 16) that their eyes were held, that they 
shotdd not know Him. 

Reply Obj. 3. Such an argument would 
prove, if they had not been brought back from 
the sight of a strange shape to that of Christ’s 
^ Tiiil , TdIil. r. T C'f. Prior, .-inal ii • Rhetor, i. 


true countenance. For, as Augustine says 
(ibid.) : The permission was granted by Christ, 
namely, that their eyes should be held fast 
in the aforesaid way, imtil the Sacrament of 
the bread ; that when they had shared in the 
unity of His body, the enemy’s hindrance may 
be understood to have been taken away, so 
that Christ might be recognized. Hence he 
goes on to say that “their eyes were opened, 
and they knew Him” ; not that they were 
hitherto walking with their eyes shut; but 
there was something in them whereby they 
were not permitted to recognize what they 
saw. This coidd be caused by the darkness or 
by some kind of humor. 

FIFTH ARTICLE 

Whether Christ Should Have Demonstrated the Truth 
of His Resurrection by Proofs? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that Christ 
should not have demonstrated the truth of 
His Resurrection by proofs. For Ambrose says 
( De Fide, ad Gratian. i) : Let there be no 
proofs where faith is required. But faith is 
required regarding the Resurrection. There- 
fore proofs are out of place there. 

Obj. 2. Further, Gregory says (Horn, xxvi) : 
Faith has no merit where human reason sup‘‘ 
plies the test. But it was no part of Christ’s 
office to void the merit of faith. Consequently, 
it was not for Him to confirm the Resurrection 
by proofs. 

Obj. 3. Further, Christ came into the world 
in order that men might attain beatitude 
through Him, according to Jo. x. 10; / am 
come that they may have life, and may have it 
more abundantly. But supplying proofs seems 
to be a hindrance in the way of man’s beati- 
tude; because our Lord Himself said (Jo. xx. 
29) : Blessed are they that have not seen, and 
have believed. Consequently, it seems that 
Christ ought not to manifest His Resurrection 
by any proofs. 

On the contrary, It is related in Acts i. 3, 
that Christ appeared to His disciples for forty 
days by many proofs, speaking of the King- 
dom of God. 

I answer that, The word proof is susceptible 
of a twofold meaning : sometimes it is em- 
ployed to designate any sort of reason in con- 
firmation of what is a matter of doubt:* and 
sometimes it means a sensible sign employed 
to manifest the truth ; thus also Aristotle oc- 
casionally uses the term in his works. f Taking 
proof in the first sense, Christ did not demon- 
strate His Resurrection to the disciples by 
proofs, because such argumentative prbof 
would have to be grounded on some princl- 
nles: and if these :\eie not known to the 
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disciples, nothing would thereby be demon- 
strated to them, because nothing can be known 
from the unknown. And if such principles 
were known to them, they would not go be- 
yond human reason, and consequently would 
not be efficacious for establishing faith in the 
Resurrection, which is beyond human reason, 
since principles must be assumed which are of 
the same order, according to 1 Poster. But 
it was from the authority of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures that He proved to them the truth of 
His Resurrection, which authority is the basis 
of faith, when He said : All things nnist needs 
be fulfilled which are written in the Law, and 
in the prophets, and in the Psalms, concerning 
Me: as is set forth Luke xxiv. 44. 

But if the term proof be taken in the second 
sense, then Christ is said to have demonstrated 
His Resurrection by proofs, inasmuch as by 
most evident signs He showed that He was 
truly risen. Hence where our version has by 
many proofs, the Greek text, instead of proof 
has TExui'iQiov i.e. an evident sign affording 
positive proof.* Now Christ showed these 
signs of the Resurrection to His disciples, for 
two reasons. First, because their hearts were 
not disposed so as to accept readily the faith 
in the Resurrection. Hence He says Himself 
(Luke x.xiv. 25) : 0 foolish and slow of heart 
to believe: and (iMark xvi. 14) : ?Ie upbraided 
them with their incredulity and hardness of 
heart. Secondly, that their testimony might 
be rendered more efficacious through the signs 
shown them, according to 1 Jo. i. 1, 3; That 
which we have seen, and have heard, and our 
hands have handled . . . we declare. 

Reply Obj. 1. Ambrose is speaking there of 
proofs drawn from human reason, which are 
useless for demonstrating things of faith, as 
was shown above. 

Reply Obj. 2. The merit of faith arises 
from this, that at God’s bidding man believes 
what he does not see. Accordingly, only that 
reason debars merit of faith which enables 
one to see by knowledge what is proposed for 
belief : and this is demonstrative argument. 
But Christ did not make use of any such 
argument for demonstrating His Resurrection. 

Reply Obj. 3. As stated already {ad 2), 
the merit of beatitude, which comes of faith, 
is not entirely excluded except a man refuse 
to believe only such things as he can see. But 
for a man to believe from visible signs the 
things he does not see, does not entirely de- 
prive him of faith nor of the merit of faith; 
just as Thomas, to whom it was said (Jo. 
XX. 29) : “Because thou hast seen Me, Thomas, 
thou hast believed,” saw one thing and be- 
lieved another the wounds were what he 
* Cf. Prior. Anal. ii. t Gregory, Horn. xxvi. 
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saw, God was the object of Flis belief. But 
his is the more perfect faith who does not 
require such helps for belief. Hence, to put to 
shame the faith of some men, our Lord said 
(Jo. iv. 48) : Unless you sec signs and wonders, 
you believe 7iot. From this one can learn how 
they who are so ready to believe God, even 
without beholding signs, are blessed in com- 
parison with them who do not believe except 
they see the like. 

SIXTH ARTICLE 

Whether the Proofs Which Christ Mode Use Of 
Manifested Sufficiently the Truth of His Resurrection? 

IVe proceed thus to the Sixth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the proofs 
which Christ made use of did not sufficiently 
manifest the truth of His Resurrection. For 
after the Resurrection Christ showed nothing 
to His disciples which angels appearing to men 
did not or could not show; because angels 
have frequently shown themselves to men 
under human aspect, have spoken and lived 
with them, and eaten with them, just as if they 
were truly men, as is evident from Genesis 
xviii, of the angels whom Abraham enter- 
tained : and in the Book of Tobias, of the 
angel who conducted him and brought him 
back. Nevertheless, angels have not true bod- 
ies naturally united to them ; which is re- 
quired for a resurrection. Consequently, the 
signs which Christ showed His disciples were 
not sufficient for manifesting His Resurrection. 

Obj. 2. Further, Christ rose again glori- 
ously, that is, having a human nature with 
glory. But some of the things which Christ 
showed to His disciples seem contrary to hu- 
man nature, as for instance, that He vanished 
out of their sight, and entered in among them 
when the doors were shut: and some other 
things seem contrary to glory, as for instance, 
that He ate and drank, and bore the scars of 
His wounds. Consequently, it seems that those 
proofs were neither sufficient nor fitting for 
establishing faith in the Resurrection. 

Obj. 3. Further, after the Resurrection, 
Christ’s body was such that it ought not to 
be touched by mortal man ; hence He said to 
IMagdalen (Jo. xx. 17) : Do not touch Me ; for 
I am not yet ascended to My Father. Conse- 
quently, it was not fitting for manifesting the 
truth of His Resurrection, that He should 
permit Himself to be handled by His disciples. 

Obj. 4. Further, clarity seems to be the 
principal of the qualities of a glorified body: 
yet He gave no sign thereof in His Resurrec- 
tion. Therefore it seems that those proofs 
were insufficient for showing the quality of 
Christ’s Resurrection. 
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Obj. ij.* Further, the angels introduced as witnesses 
for the Resurrection seem insufficient from the want of 
agreement on the part of the Evangelists. Because in 
Matthew's account the angel is described as sitting 
upon the stone rolled hack, while Mark states that he 
was seen after the women had entered the tomb; and 
again, whereas these mention one angel, John says that 
there were two sitting, and Luke says that there were 
two standing Conse<iuently, the arguments for the 
Resurrection do not seem to agree. 

On the contrary, Christ, who is the Wisdom 
of God, ordereth all things sweetly and in a 
fitting manner, according to Wisd. viii. 1. 

7 answer that, Christ manifested His Resur- 
rection in two ways: namely, by testimony; 
and by proof or sign : and each manifestation 
was sufficient in its own class. For in order 
to manifest His Resurrection He made use of 
a double testimony, neither of which can be 
rebutted. The first of these was the angels’ 
testimony, who announced the Resurrection to 
the women, as is seen in all the Evangelists: 
the other was the testimony of the Scriptures, 
which He set before them to show the truth of 
the Resurrection, as is narrated in the last 
chapter of Luke. 

Again, the proofs were sufficient for showing 
that the Resurrection was both true and glori- 
ous. That it was a true Resurrection He shows 
first on the part of the body ; and this He 
shows in three respects ; first of all, that it was 
a true and solid body, and not phantastic or 
rarefied, like the air. And He establishes this 
by offering His body to be handled ; hence He 
says in the last chapter of Luke (39) : Handle 
and see; for a spirit hath not flesh and bones, 
as you see Me to have. Secondly, He shows 
that it was a human body, by presenting His 
true features for them to behold. Thirdly, He 
shows that it was identically the same body 
which He had before, by showing them the 
scars of the wounds ; hence, as we read in the 
last chapter of Luke (ibid.) he said to them: 
See My hands and feet, that it is I Myself. 

Secondly, He showed them the truth of His 
Resurrection on the part of His soul reunited 
with His body: and He showed this by the 
works of the threefold life. First of all, in the 
operations of the nutritive life, by eating and 
drinking with His disciples, as we read in the 
last chapter of Luke. Secondly, in the works 
of the sensitive life, by replying to His dis- 
ciples’ questions, and by greeting them w'hen 
they were in His presence, showing thereby 
that He both saw and heard. Thirdly, in the 
works of the intellective life by their convers- 
ing with Him, and discoursing on the Scrip- 
tures. And, in order that nothing might be 
wanting to make the manifestation complete, 
He also showed that He had the Divine Na- 
ture, by w'orking the miracle of the draught of 


fishes, and further by ascending into heaven 
while they were beholding Him: because, ac- 
cording to Jo. iii. 13: No man hath asegnded 
into heaven, but He that descended from 
heaven, the Son of Man who is in heaven. 

He also showed His disciples the glory of 
His Resurrection by entering in among them 
when the doors were closed: as Gregory says 
(Horn, xxvi, in Evang.) : Our Lord allowed 
them to handle His flesh which He had brought 
through closed doors, to show that His body 
ivas of the same nature hut of different glory. 
It likewise was part of the property of glory 
that He vanished suddenly from their eyes, 
as related in the last chapter of Luke; be- 
cause thereby it was shown that it lay in His 
power to be seen or not seen ; and this belongs 
to a glorified body, as stated above (Q. 54, 
A. \, ad 2, A. 2, ad 1). 

Reply Obj. 1. Each separate argument 
would not suffice of itself for showing per- 
fectly Christ’s Resurrection, yet all taken col- 
lectively establish it completely, especi^' 
owing to the testimonies of the Scriptures, 
the sayings of the angels, and even Christ’s 
own assertion supported by miracles. As to 
the angels w’ho appeared, they did not say 
they were men, as Christ asserted that He was 
truly a man. bloreover, the manner of eating 
w'as different in Christ and the angels: for 
since the bodies assumed by the angels were 
neither living nor animated, there was no true 
eating, although the food was really masti- 
cated and passed into the interior of the as- 
sumed body: hence the angels said to Tobias 
(xii. 18, 19) : When I was with you ... I 
seemed indeed to eat and drink with you; but 
1 use an mvisible meat. But since Christ’s 
body was truly animated. His eating was genu- 
ine. For, as Augustine observes (De Civ. Dei 
xiii), it is not the power but the need of eating 
that shall be taken away from the bodies of 
them who rise again. Hence Bede says on 
Luke xxiv. 41 : Christ ate because He could, 
not because He needed. 

Reply Obj. 2. .As was observed above, some 
proofs were employed by Christ to prove the 
truth of His human nature, and others to show 
forth His glory in rising again. But the con- 
dition of human nature, as considered in itself, 
namely, as to its present state, is opposite to 
the condition of glory, as is said in 1 Cor. 
XV. 43 : If is sown in weakness, it shall rise in 
power. Consequently, the proofs brought for- 
ward for showing the condition of glory, seem 
to be in opposition to nature, not absolutely, 
but according to the present state, and con- 
versely. Hence Gregory says (Horn, xxvi, in 
Evang.): The Lord manifested two wonders. 


♦This objection is wantin.o; in the older codices, and in the te.xt of the Leonine edition, which, however, 
gives it in a note as taken from one of the more recent codices of the Vatican. 
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which are mutually contrary according to hu- 
man reason, when after the Resurrection He 
showed His body as incorruptible and at the 
same time palpable. 

Reply Obj. 3. As Augustine says (Tract. 
exxi, super Joan.), these words of our Lord, 
“Do not touch j\lc, for I am not yet ascended 
to My Father,” show that in that woman there 
is a figure of the Church of the Gentiles, which 
did not believe in Christ until He was as- 
cended to the Father. Or Jesus ivould have men 
to believe in Him, i.e. to touch Him spiritually, 
as being Himself one with the Father. For to 
that man’s innermost perceptions He is, in 
some sort, ascended unto the Father, nJio has 
become so far proficient in Him, as to recog- 
nize in Him the equal with the Father . . . 
whereas she as yet believed in Him but car- 
nally, since she wept for Him as for a man. 
But w’hen one reads elsewhere of l\Iary having 
touched Him, when with the other women, she 
“came up and took hold of His feet,” that 
matters little, as Severianus says (Chrysolo- 
gus, Serm. Ixxvi). for, the first act relates to 
figure, the other to sc.x ; the former is of Divine 
grace, the latter of human nature. Or, as 
Chrysostom says (Horn. Ixxxvi, in Joan.): 
This woman wanted to converse with Christ 
just as before the Passion, and out of joy was 
thinking of nothing great, although Christ's 
flesh had become much nobler by rising again. 
And therefore He said : I have not yet as- 
cended to My Father; as if to say: Do not 
suppose I am leading an earthly life; for if 
you see Me upon earth, it is because I have 
not yet ascended to My Father, but I am going 
to ascend shortly. Hence He goes on to say: 
I ascend to My Father, and to your Father. 

Reply Obj. 4. As Augustine says ad Oro- 
sium (Dial. Ixv, Qq.) : Our Lord rose in clari- 


fied flesh; yet He did not wish to appear 
before the disciples in that condition of clar- 
ity, because their eyes could not gaze upon 
that brilliaiuy. For if before He died for us 
and rose again the disciples could not look 
upon Him when He was transfigured upon the 
mountain, how much less were they able to 
gaze upon Him when our Lord’s flesh was 
glorified. It must also be borne in mind that 
after His Resurrection our Lord wished espe- 
cialh'- to show that He was the same as had 
died ; which the manifestation of His bright- 
ness would have hindered considerably: be- 
cause change of features shows more than 
anything else the difference in the person seen: 
and this is because sight specially judges of 
the common sensibles, among which is one and 
many, or the same and different. But before 
the Passion, lest His disciples might despise 
its weakness, Christ meant to show them the 
glory of His majesty: and this the brightness 
of the body specially indicates. Consequently, 
before the Passion He showed the disciples 
His .glory by brightness, but after the Resur- 
rection by other tokens. 

Reply Obj. 5. .Vs .Vugustine says (De Con- 
sens. Evang. iii) : ILc can understand one angel 
to have been seen by the women, according to 
both Matthew and filark, if we take them as 
having entered the sepulchre, that is, into 
some sort of walled enclosure, and that there 
they saw an angel sitting upon the stone which 
was rolled back from the monument, as 
Matthew says ; and that this is Mark’s expres- 
sion— “sitting on the right side”; afterwards 
when they scanned the spot where the Lord’s 
body had lain, they beheld two angels, who 
were at first seated, as John says, and who 
afterwards rose so as to be seen standing, as 
Luke relates. 


QUESTION 56 

Of the Causality of Christ's Resurrection 

(In Two Articles) 


We have now to consider the causality of 
Christ’s Resurrection, concerning which there 
are two points of inquiry: (1) Whether 
Christ’s Resurrection is the cause of our resur- 
rection? (2) Whether it is the cause of our 
justification? 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether Christ's Resurrection Is the Cause of the 
Resurrection of Our Bodies 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 
Objection 1. It would seem that Christ’s 
Re.surrection is not the cau^e of the resurrec- 


tion of our bodies, because, given a sufficient 
cause, the effect must follow’ of necessity. If, 
then, Christ’s Resurrection be the sufficient 
cause of the re’^urrection of our bodies, then 
all the dead should have risen again as soon 
as He rose. 

Obj. 2. Further, Divine justice is the cause 
of the resurrection of the dead, so that the 
body may be rewarded or punished together 
with the soul, since they shared in merit or 
sin, as Dionysius says (Eccles. TIicr. vii) and 
Damascene (De Fide Ortliod. iv). But God’s 
justice must necessarily be accomplished, even 
if Christ had not risen, Therefore the dead 
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would rise again even though Christ did not. 
Consequently Christ’s Resurrection is not the 
cause of the resurrection of our bodies. 

Odj. 3. Further, if Christ’s Resurrection 
be the cause of the resurrection of our bodies, 
it would be either the exemplar, or the effi- 
cient, or the meritorious cause. Now it is not 
the exemplar cause ; because it is God who will 
bring about the resurrection of our bodies, 
according to Jo. v. 21: The Father raiseth up 
the dead: and God has no need to look at any 
exemplar cause outside Himself. In like man- 
ner it is not the efficient cause; because an 
efficient cause acts only through contact, 
whether spiritual or corporeal. Now it is evi- 
dent that Christ’s Resurrection has no cor- 
poreal contact with the dead who shall rise 
again, owing to distance of time and place; 
and similarly it has no spiritual contact, which 
is through faith and charity, because even 
unbelievers and sinners shall rise again. Nor 
again is it the meritorious cause, because when 
Christ rose He was no longer a wayfarer, and 
consequently not in a state of merit. There- 
fore, Christ’s Resurrection does not appear to 
be in any way the cause of ours. 

Ob']. 4. Further, since death is the privation 
of life, then to destroy death seems to be 
nothing else than to bring life back again ; and 
this is resurrection. But by dying, Christ de- 
stroyed our death.* Consequently, Christ’s 
death, not His Resurrection, is the cause of 
our resurrection. 

On the contrary, On 1 Cor. xv. 12: Now if 
Christ be preached, that He rose again from 
the dead, the gloss says : Who is the efficient 
cause of our resurrection. 

I answer that. As stated in 2 Metaphysics, 
text 4: Whatever is first in any order, is the 
cause of alt that come after it. But Christ’s 
Resurrection was the first in the order of our 
resurrection, as is evident from what was said 
above (Q. S3, 3). Hence Christ’s Resurrec- 

tion must be the cause of ours: and this is 
what the Apostle says (1 Cor. xv. 20, 21): 
Christ is risen from the dead, the first-fruits 
of them that sleep ; for by a man came death, 
and by a man the resurrection of the dead. 

And this is reasonable. Because the prin- 
ciple of human life-giving is the Word of God, 
of whom it is said (Ps. xxxv. 10) : V/ith Thee 
is the fountain of life: hence He Himself says 
(Jo. V. 21) : /H the Father raiseth up the dead, 
and giveth life; so the Son also giveth life to 
whom He will. Now the divinely established 
natural order is that every cause operates first 
upon what is nearest to it, and through it upon 
others which are more remote; just as fire 
first heats the nearest air, and through it it 
heats bodies that are further off: and God 
* Preface of Mass in Paschal Time, 


Himself first enlightens those substances which 
are closer to Him, and through them others 
that are more remote, as Dionysius says ( Coel. 
Hier. xiii). Consequently, the Word of God 
first bestows immortal life upon that body 
which is naturally united with Himself, and 
through it works the resurrection in all other 
bodies. 

Reply Ob']. 1. As was stated above, Christ’s 
Resurrection is the cause of ours through the 
power of the united Word, who operates ac- 
cording to His will. And consequently, it is 
not necessary for the effect to follow at once, 
but according as the Word of God disposes, 
namely, that first of all we be conformed to 
the suffering and dying Christ in this suffering 
and mortal life ; and afterwards may come to 
share in the likeness of His Resurrection. 

Reply Obj. 2. God’s justice is the first cause 
of our resurrection, whereas Christ’s Resur- 
rection is the secondary, and as it were the 
instrumental cause. But although the power 
of the principal cause is not restricted to one 
instrument determinately, nevertheless since 
it works through this instrument, such instru- 
ment causes the effect. So, then, the Divine 
justice in itself is not tied down to Christ’s 
Resurrection as a means of bringing about 
our resurrection : because God could deliver 
us in some other way than through Christ’s 
Passion and Resurrection, as already stated 
(Q. 46, A. 2). But having once decreed to de- 
liver us in this way, it is evident that Christ’s 
Resurrection is the cause of ours. 

Reply Obj. 3. Properly speaking, Christ’s 
Resurrection is not the meritorious cause, but 
the efficient and exemplar cause of our resur- 
rection. It is the efficient cause, inasmuch as 
Christ’s humanity, according to which He rose 
again, is as it were the instrument of His 
Godhead, and works by Its power, as stated 
above ((J. 13, A.A. 2, 3). And therefore, just 
as all other things which Christ did and en- 
dured in His humanity are profitable to our 
salvation through the power of the Godhead, 
as already stated (Q. 48, A. 6), so also is 
Christ's Resurrection the efficient cause of 
ours, through the Divine power whose office it 
is to quicken the dead ; and this power by its 
presence is in touch with all places and times ; 
and such virtual contact suffices for its effi- 
ciency. And since, as was stated above {ad 2), 
the primary cause of human resurrection is 
the Divine justice, from which Christ has the 
power of passing judgment, because He is the 
Son of Man (Jo. v. 27) ; the efficient power of 
His Resurrection extends to the good and 
wicked alike, who are subject to His judgment. 

But just as the Resurrection of Christ's 
body, through its personal union with the 
Word, is fii'st in point of time, so also is it 
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first in dignity and perfection ; as the gloss 
says on 1 Cor. xv. 20, 23. But whatever is 
most perfect is always the e.vemplar, which 
the less perfect copies according to its mode; 
consequently Christ’s Resurrection is the ex- 
emplar of ours. And this is necessary, not on 
the part of Him who rose again, who needs no 
exemplar, hut on the part of them who are 
raised up, who must he likened to that Resur- 
rection, according to Phil. iii. 21: He will 
reform the body of our lowness, made like to 
the body of His glory. Now although the effi- 
ciency of Christ’s Resurrection extends to the 
resurrection of the good and wicked alike, 
still its exemplarity extends properly only to 
the just, who are made conformable with His 
Sonship, according to Rom. viii. 29. 

Reply Obj. 4. Considered on the part of 
their efficiency, which is dependent on the 
Divine power, both Christ’s death and His 
Resurrection are the cause both of the destruc- 
tion of death and of the renewal of life: but 
considered as exemplar causes, Christ’s death 
— by which He withdrew from mortal life — 
is the cause of the destruction of our death ; 
while His Resurrection, whereby He inaugu- 
rated immortal life, is the cause of the repair- 
ing of our life. But Christ’s Passion is further- 
more a meritorious cause, as stated above 
(Q. 48, A. 1). 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether Christ's Resurrection Is the Couse of the 
Resurrection of Souls? 

We proceed thus to the Second .Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that Christ’s 
Resurrection is not the cause of the resurrec- 
tion of souls, because Augustine says (Tract. 
xxiii, super Joan.) that bodies rise by His hu- 
man dispensation, but souls rise by the Sub- 
stance of God. But Christ’s Resurrection does 
not belong to God’s Substance, but to the 
dispensation of His humanity. Therefore, al- 
though Christ’s Resurrection is the cause of 
bodies rising, nevertheless it does not seem to 
be the cause of the resurrection of souls. 

Obj. 2. Further, a body does not act upon 
a spirit. But the Resurrection belongs to His 
body, which death laid low. Therefore His 
Resurrection is not the cause of the resurrec- 
tion of souls. 

Obj. 3. Further, since Christ’s Resurrec- 
tion is the cause why bodies rise again, the 
bodies of all men shall rise again, according to 
1 Cor. XV. 51; We shall all indeed rise again. 
But the souls of all will not rise again, because 
according to Matth. xxv. 46 : some shall go 
into everlasting punishment. Therefore Christ’s 
Resurrection is not the cause of the resurrec- 
tion of souls. 


Obj. 4. Further, the resurrection of souls 
comes of the forgiveness of sins. But this was 
effected by Christ’s Passion, according to 
Apoc. i. S : He washed us from our sins in His 
own blood. Consequently, Christ’s Passion 
even more than His Resurrection is the cause 
of the resurrection of souls. 

On the contrary, The Apostle says (Rom. 
iv. 25) : He rose again for our justification, 
which is nothing else than the resurrection of 
souls : and on Ps. xxix. 6 : In the evening weep- 
ing shall have place, the gloss says, Christ’s 
Resurrection is the cause of ours, both of the 
sold at present, and of the body in the future. 

I answer that, As stated above, (jhrist’s 
Resurrection works in virtue of the Godhead ; 
now this virtue extends not only to the resur- 
rection of bodies, but also to that of souls: 
for it comes of God that the soul lives by 
grace, and that the body lives by the soul. 
Consequently, Christ’s Resurrection has in- 
strumentally an effective power not only with 
regard to the resurrection of bodies, but also 
with respect to the resurrection of souls. In 
like fashion it is an exemplar cause with re- 
gard to the resurrection of souls, because even 
in our souls we must be conformed with the 
rising Christ: as the Apostle says (Rom. vi. 
4-11) : Christ is risen from the dead by the 
glory of the Father, so we also may walk in 
newness of life: and as He, rising again from 
the dead, dicth now no more, so let us reckon 
that we (Vulg., — you) are dead to sin, that 
we may live together with Him. 

Reply Obj. 1. Augustine says that the 
resurrection of souls is wrought by God’s Sub- 
stance, as to participation, because souls be- 
come good and just by sharing in the Divine 
goodness, but not by sharing in anything cre- 
ated. .Accordingly, after saying that souls rise 
by the Divine Substance, he adds: the soul 
is beatified by a participation with God, and 
not by a participation with a holy soul. But 
our bodies are made glorious by sharing in the 
glory of Christ’s body. 

Reply Obj. 2. The efficacy of Christ’s Res- 
urrection reaches souls not from any special 
virtue of His risen body, but from the virtue 
of the Godhead personally united with it. 

Reply Obj. 3. The resurrection of souls 
pertains to merit, which is the effect of justi- 
fication; but the resurrection of bodies is or- 
dained for punishment or reward, which are 
the effects of Him who judges. Now it be- 
longs to Christ, not to justify all men, but to 
judge them : and therefore He raises up all as 
to their bodies, but not as to their souls. 

Reply Obj. 4. Two things concur in the 
justification of souls, namely, forgiveness of 
sin and newness of life through grace. Conse- 
quently, as to efficacy, which comes of the 
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Divine power, the Passion as well as the Res- of life, which comes through grace or justice: 
urrection of Christ is the cause of justifica- consequently, the Apostle says (Rom. iv. 25) 
tion as to both the above. But as to exem- that He was delivered up, i.e. to death, jor our 
plarity, properly speaking Christ’s Passion and sins, i.e. to take them away, and rose again 
death are the cause of the forgiveness of guilt, jor our justification. But Christ’s Passion was 
by which forgiveness we die unto sin : whereas also a meritorious cause, as stated above (A. 1, 
Christ’s Resurrection is the cause of newness ad 4, Q. 48, A. 1). 


QUESTION 57 
Of the Ascension of Christ 

(In Six Articles) 


We have now to consider Christ’s Ascension: 
concerning which there are six points of in- 
quiry: (1) Whether it belonged for Christ 
to ascend into heaven? (2) According to 
which nature did it become Him to ascend? 

(3) Whether He ascended by His own power? 

(4) Whether He ascended above all the cor- 
poreal heavens? (5) Whether He ascended 
above all spiritual creatures? (6) Of the ef- 
fect of the Ascension. 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether It Was Fitting for Christ 
to Ascend into Heaven? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that it was not 
fitting for Christ to ascend into heaven. For 
the Philosopher says (De Carlo ii) that things 
•which are in a state of perjection possess their 
good without movement. But Christ was in a 
state of perfection, since He is the Sovereign 
Good in respect of His Divine Nature, and 
sovereignly glorified in respect of His human 
nature. Consequently, He has His good with- 
out movement. But ascension is movement. 
Therefore it was not fitting for Christ to 
ascend. 

Obj. 2. Further, whatever is moved, is 
moved on account of something better. But 
it was no better thing for Christ to be in 
heaven than upon earth, because He gained 
nothing either in soul or in body by being in 
heaven. Therefore it seems that Christ should 
not have ascended into heaven. 

Obj. 3. Further, the Son of God took human 
flesh for our salvation. But it would have been 
more beneficial for men if He had tarried 
always with us upon earth ; thus He said to His 
disciples (Luke xvii. 22) : The days ivill come 
when you shall desire to sec one day of the 
Son of man; and you shall not sec it. There- 
fore it seems unfitting for Christ to have as- 
cended into heaven. 

Obj. 4. Further, as Gregory says (Moral. 
xiv), Christ’s body was in no way changed 
after the Resurrection. But He did not ascend 


into heaven immdiately after rising again, for 
He said after the Resurrection (Jo. xx. 17) : 

I am not yet ascended to My Father. There- 
fore it seems that neither should He have as- 
cended after forty days. 

On the contrary, Are the words of our Lord 
(Jo. XX. 17) : I ascend to My Father and to 
your Father. 

I answer that, The place ought to be in 
keeping with what is contained therein. Now 
by His Resurrection Christ entered upon an 
immortal and incorruptible life. But whereas 
our dwelling-place is one of generatioii and 
corruption, the heavenly place is one of incor- 
ruption. And consequently it was not fitting 
that Christ should remain upon earth after 
the Resurrection; but it was fitting that He 
should ascend to heaven. 

Reply Obj. 1. That which is best and pos- 
sesses its good without movement is God Him- 
self, because He is utterly unchangeable, ac- 
cording to Mai. hi. 6 : I am the Lord, and I 
change not. But every creature is changeable 
in some respect, as is evident from Augustine 
(Gen. ad lit. viii). And since the nature as- 
sumed by the Son of God remained a creature, 
as is clear from what was said above (Q. 2, 
A. 7; Q. 16, AA. 8, 10; Q. 20, A. 1), it is not 
unbecoming if some movement be attributed 
to it. 

Reply Obj. 2. By ascending into heaven 
Christ acquired no addition to His essential 
glory either in body or in soul ; nevertheless 
He did acquire something as to the fittingness 
of place, which pertains to the well-being of 
glory: not that His body acquired anything 
Rom a heavenly body by way of perfection or 
preservation ; but merely out of a certain fit- 
tingness. Now this in a measure belonged_ to 
His glory, and He had a certain kind of joy 
from such fittingness, not indeed that He then 
began to derive joy from it when He ascended 
into heaven, but that He rejoiced thereat in 
a new' way, as at a thing completed. Hence, 
on Ps. XV. 11 : -It Thy right hand are delights 
even unto the end, the gloss says: / shall de~ 
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light in sitting nigh to T/icc, when I shall be 
taken away from the sight of men. 

Reply Ob}. 3. Although Christ’s bodily 
presence was withdrawn from the faithful by 
the Ascension, still the presence of His God- 
head is ever with the faithful, as He Himself 
says (iMatth. xxviii. 20) : Behold, I am with 
you all days, even tn the consummation of the 
world. For, by ascending into heaven He did 
not abandon those whom He adopted, as Pope 
Leo says ( Dc Resurrec., Serm. ii). But Christ’s 
-Ascension into heaven, whereby He withdrew 
His bodily presence from us, was more profit- 
able for us than His bodily presence would 
have been. 

First of all, in order to increase our faith, 
which is of things unseen. Hence our Lord 
said (Jo. xvi) that the Holy Ghost shall come 
and convince the world . . . of justice, that is, 
of the justice of those that believe, as .Augus- 
tine says (Tract, xcv. super Joan.): For even 
to put the faithful beside the unbeliever is to 
put the unbeliever to shame; wherefore he 
goes on to say (10): “Because / go to the 
Father ; and you shall see il/c no longer ” : — 
For “blessed are they that see not, yet believe.” 
Hence it is of our justice that the world is 
reproved: because “you will believe in Me 
whom you shall not see.” 

Secondly, to uplift our hope: hence He says 
(Jo. xiv. 3) : If 1 shall go, and prepare a place 
for you, I will come again, and will take you 
to Myself ; that where I am, you also may be. 
For by placing in heaven the human nature 
which He assumed, Christ gave us the hope of 
going thither ; since wheresoever the body shall 
be, there shall the eagles also be gathered to- 
gether, as is written in Alatth. xxiv. 28. Hence 
it is written likewise (Alich. ii. 13) : lie shall 
go up that shall open the way before them. 

Thirdly, in order to direct the fervor of our 
charity to heavenly things. Hence the Apostle 
says (Col. iii. 1, 2) : Seek the things that arc 
above, where Christ is sitting at the right hand 
of God. Mind the things that are above, not 
the things that are upon the earth: for as is 
said (Matth. vi. 21) : TF//ere thy treasure is, 
there is thy heart also. And since the Holy 
Ghost is love drawing us up to heavenly 
things, therefore our Lord said to His disciples 
(Jo. xvi. 1) : It is expedient to you that I go; 
for if I go not, the Paraclete will not come to 
you; but if I go, I will send Him to you. On 
which words Augustine says (Tract, xciv, 
.super Joan.) : Ye cannot receive the Spirit, so 
long as ye persist in knowing Christ according 
to the flesh. But when Christ withdrew in 
body, not only the Holy Ghost, but both 
Father and Son were present with them spirit- 
vally. 
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Reply Obj. 4. Although a heavenly place 
befitted Christ when He rose to immortal life, 
nevertheless He delayed the Ascension in order 
to confirm the truth of His Resurrection. 
Hence it is written (Acts i. 3), that He showed 
Himself alive after His Passion, by many 
proofs, for forty days appearing to them: upon 
which the gloss says that because lie was dead 
for forty hours, during forty days He estab- 
lished the fact of His being alive again. Or, 
the forty days -may be understood as a figure 
of this world, wherein Christ dwells in His 
Church: inasmuch as man is made out of the 
jour elements, and is cautioned not to trans- 
gress the Decalogue. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether Christ's Ascension into Heaven Belonged to 
Him According to His Divine Nature? 

IFc proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that Christ’s 
Ascension into heaven belonged to Him ac- 
cording to His Divine Nature. For, it is writ- 
ten (Ps. xlvi. 6) : God is ascended with jubilee: 
and (Deut, xxxiii, 26) : He that is mounted 
upon the heaven is thy helper. But these w'ords 
w'ere spoken of God even before Christ’s In- 
carnation. Therefore it belongs to Christ to 
ascend into heaven as God. 

Obj. 2. Further, it belongs to the same per- 
son to ascend into heaven as to descend from 
heaven, according to John iii. 13 : No man 
hath ascended into heaven, but He that de- 
scended from heaven: and Eph. iv. 10: He 
that descended is the same also that ascended. 
But Christ came down from heaven not as 
man, but as God: because previously His Na- 
ture in heaven was not human, but Divine. 
Therefore it seems that Christ ascended into 
heaven as God. 

Oh). 3. Further, by His Ascension Christ 
ascended to the Father. But it was not as 
man that He rose to equality with the Father ; 
for in this respect He says : lie is greater than 
I, as is said in John xiv. 28. Therefore it seems 
that Christ ascended as God. 

On the contrary, On Eph. iv. 10: That 
He ascended, what is it, but because He also 
descended, a gloss says: It is clear that He 
descended and ascended according to His hu- 
manity. 

I answer that, The expression according to 
can denote two things ; the condition of the 
one who ascends, and the cause of his ascen- 
sion. When taken to express the condition of 
the one ascending, the Ascension in no wise 
belongs to Christ according to the condition 
of His Divine Nature; both because there is 
nothing higher than the Divine Nature to 
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which He can ascend ; and because ascension 
is local niolion, a thing not in keeping with the 
Divine Nature, which is immovable and out- 
side all place. Yet the Ascension is in keeping 
with Christ according to His human nature, 
which is limited by place, and can be the sub- 
ject of motion. In this sense, then, we can say 
that Christ ascended into heaven as man, but 
not as God. 

But if the phrase according to denote the 
cause of the Ascension, since Christ ascended 
into heaven in virtue of His Godhead, and 
not in virtue of His human nature, then it 
must be said that Christ ascended into heaven 
not as man, but as God. Hence Augustine 
says in a sermon on the Ascension ; It was our 
doing that the Son of man hung upon the 
cross; but it was His own doing that He as- 
cended. 

Reply Obj. 1. These utterances were spoken 
prophetically of God who was one day to be- 
come incarnate. Still it can be said that al- 
though to ascend does not belong to the Divine 
Nature properly, yet it can metaphorically; 
as, for instance, it is said to ascend in the 
heart of man ( cf. Ps. Ixxxiii, 6), when his heart 
submits and humbles itself before God ; and 
in the same way God is said to ascend meta- 
phorically with regard to every creature, since 
He subjects it to Himself. 

Reply Ob}. 2. He who ascended is the same 
as He who descended. For Augustine says 
(De Symb. iv) ; Who is it that descends? The 
God-Man. Who is it that ascends? The self- 
same God-Man. Nevertheless a twofold de- 
scent is attributed to Christ ; one, whereby He 
is said to have descended from heaven, vhich 
is attributed to the God-iMan according as He 
is God ; for He is not to be understood as hav- 
ing descended by any local movement, but as 
having emptied Himself, since ivhen He was in 
the form of God He took the form of a servant. 
For just as He is said to be emptied, not by 
losing His fulness, but because He took our 
littleness upon Himself, so likewise He is said 
to have descended from heaven, not that He 
deserted heaven, but because He assumed hu- 
man nature in unity of person. 

And there is another descent whereby He 
descended into the lower regions of the earth, 
as is written Eph. iv. 9 ; and this is local de- 
scent: hence this belongs to Christ according 
to the condition of human nature. 

Reply Obj. 3. Christ is said to ascend to 
the Father, inasmuch as He ascends to sit on 
the right hand of the Father; and this is be- 
fitting Christ in a measure according to His 
Divine Nature, and in a measure according to 
His human nature, as will be said later (Q. 58, 
A. 3). 


THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether Christ Ascended by His Own Power? 

We proceed thus to the Third .Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that Christ did 
not ascend by His own power, because it is 
written (Mark xvi. 19) that the Lord Jesus, 
after He had spoken to them, was taken up to 
heaven ; anrl (Ads i. 9) that, while they looked 
on. He was raised up, and a cloud received 
Him out of their sight. But what is taken up, 
and lifted up, appears to be moved by another. 
Conscf|uent]y. it was not by His own power, 
but by another’s that Christ was taken up into 
heaven. 

Ob). 2 . Further, Christ’s was an earthly 
body, like to ours. But it is contrary to the 
nature of an earthly body to be borne up- 
wards. IMoreover, what is moved contrary to 
its nature is nowise moved by its own power. 
Therefore Christ did not ascend to heaven by 
His own power. 

Obj. 3. Further, Christ’s own power is Di- 
vine. But this motion does not seem to have 
been Divine, because, whereas the Divine 
power is infinite, such motion would be instan- 
taneous; consequently, He would not have 
been uplifted to heaven while the disciples 
looked on, as is stated in Acts i. 9. Therefore, 
it seems that Christ did not ascend to heaven 
by His own power. 

On the contrary, It is written (Is. Ixiii. 1) : 
This beautiful one in his robe, walking in the 
greatness of his strength. Also Gregory says in 
a Homily on the Ascension (xxix) : It is to be 
noted that we read of Elias having ascended 
in a chariot, that it might be shown that one 
who teas mere man needed another’s help. But 
we do not read of our Saviour being lifted up 
either in a chariot or by angels, because He 
who had made all things was taken up above 
all things by His own power. 

/ answer that. There is a twofold nature in 
Christ, to wit, the Divine and the human. 
Hence His own power can be accepted accord- 
ing to both. Likewise a twofold power can 
be accepted regarding His human nature: one 
is natural, flowing from the principles of na- 
ture ; and it is quite evident that Christ did 
not ascend into heaven by such power as this. 
The other is the power of glory, which is in 
Christ’s human nature ; and it was according 
to this that He ascended to heaven. 

Now there are some who endeavor to assign 
the cause of this power to the nature of the 
fifth essence. This, as they say, is light, which 
they make out to be of the composition of the 
human body, and by which they contend that 
contrary elements are reconciled ; so that in 
the state of this mortality, elemental nature 
is predominant in human bodies: so that, ac- 
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cording to the nature of this predominating 
element the human body is borne downwards 
by its own power: but in the condition of 
glory the heavenly nature will predominate, 
by whose tendency and power Christ's body 
and the bodies of the saints are lifted up to 
heaven. But we have already treated of this 
opinion in the fir>t Part (Q. 76. A. 7), and 
shall deal with it more fully in treating of the 
general resurrection (Suppl.. Q. S4, A. I). 

Setting this opinion aside, others assign as 
the cause of this power the glorified soul itself, 
from whose overflow the body will be glorified, 
as Augustine writes to Dioscorus (Ep. cxviii). 
For the glorifietl body will be so .submissive to 
the glorified soul, that, as Augustine says ( Dc 
Ch. Dei. xxii), n'herc.wcvcr the spirit listcth, 
thither the body will be on the instant ; nor 
will the spirit desire anything unbecoming to 
the soul or the body. Now it is befitting the 
glorified and immortal body for it to be in 
a heavenlj" place, as stated above (.\. I ). Con- 
sequently, Christ's body ascended into heaven 
by the power of His soul willing it. But as the 
body is made glorious by participation with 
the .soul, even so, as Augustine says (Tract. 
-xxiii, in Joan.), the soul is bcatified'by partici- 
pating in God. Consequently, the Divine power 
is the first source of the ascent into heaven. 
Therefore Christ ascended into heaven by His 
own power, first of all by His Divine power, 
and secondly by the power of His glorified 
soul moving His body at will. 

Reply Obj. 1. As Christ is said to have 
risen by His own power, though He was raised 
to life by the power of the Father, since the 
Father’s power is the same as the Son’s; so 
also Christ ascended into heaven by His own 
power, and yet was raised up and taken up to 
heaven by the Father. 

Reply Ob}. 2 . This argument proves that 
Christ did not ascend into heaven by His own 
power, i.e. that which is natural to human 
nature : yet He did ascend by His own power, 
i.e. His Divine power, as well as by His own 
pow’er, i.e. the power of His beatified soul, 
.^nd although to mount upwards is contrary 
to the nature of a human body in it.s present 
condition, in which the body is not entirely 
dominated by the soul, still it will not be un- 
natural or forced in a glorified body, whose 
entire nature is utterly under the control of 
the spirit. 

Reply Obj. 3. Although the Divine power 
be infinite, and operate infinitely, so far as 
the worker is concerned, .‘itill the effect thereof 
is received in things according to their capac- 
ity, and as God disposes. Xow a body is in- 
capable of being moverl locally in an instant, 
because it must be coiuinensurate with space, 


according to the division of which time is 
reckoned, as is proved in Physics vi. Conse- 
quently, it is not necessary for a body moved 
by God to be moved instantaneously, but with 
such speed as God disposes. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether Christ Ascended above All the Heavens? 

IFc proceed thus to the Fourth .Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that Christ did 
not ascend above all the heavens, for it is 
written (Ps. S); The Lord is in His holy 
temple, the Lord’s throne is in heaven. But 
what is in heaven is not above heaven. There- 
fore Christ did not ascend above all the 
heavens. 

[Of'i. 2.* Further, there is no place above the 
heaven-,, as is proved in Dc C a'lo i. But every body 
must occupy a jdacc. Therefore Christ’s body did not 
ascend above all the heavens.] 

Obj. 3. Further, two bodies cannot occupy 
the same place. Since, then, there is no passing 
from place to place except through the middle 
space, it seems that Christ could not have as- 
cended above all the heavens unless heaven 
were divided ; which is impossible, 

Obj. 4. Further, it is narrated (.\cts i. 9) 
that a cloud received Him out of their sight. 
But clouds cannot be uplifted beyond heaven. 
Consequently, Christ did not ascend above all 
the heavens. 

Obj. 5. Further, we believe that Christ will 
dwell for ever in the place whither He has 
ascended. But what is against nature cannot 
last for ever, because what is according to 
nature is more prevalent and of more frequent 
occurrence. Therefore, since it is contrary to 
nature for an earthly body to be above heaven, 
it seems that Christ’s body did not ascend 
above heaven. 

On the C07itrary, It is written (Eph. iv. 
10) ; He ascended above all the heavens that 
He might fill all things. 

I answer that. The more fully anjAhing cor- 
poreal shares in the Divine goodness, the 
higher its place in the corporeal order, which 
is order of place. Hence we see that the more 
formal bodies are naturally the higher, as is 
clear from the Philosopher (Phys. iv, and De 
Ccelo. ii), since it is by its form that every 
body partakes of the Divine Essence, as is 
shown in Phys. i. But through glory the body 
derives a greater share in the Divine goodness 
than any other natural body does through its 
natural form ; while among other glorious bod- 
ies it is manifest that Christ’s body shines 
with greater glory. Hence it was most fitting 
for it to be set above all bodies. Thus it is 


This objection with its solution is omitted in the Leonine edition as not being in the original manuscript. 
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that on Eph. iv. 8 : Ascending on high, the 
gloss says: in place and dignity. 

Reply Obj. 1. God’s seat is said to be in 
heaven, not as though heaven contained Him, 
but rather because it is contained by Him. 
Hence it is not necessary for any part of 
heaven to be higher, but for Him to be above 
all the heavens ; according to Ps. viii. 2 : For 
Thy magnificence is elevated above the heav- 
ens, O God ! 

[Reply Obj, 2. A place implies the notion of con- 
taining ; hence the first container has the formality of 
first place, and such is the first heaven. Therefore 
bodies need in themselves to be in a place, in so far 
as they are contained by a heavenly body. But glori- 
fied bodies, Christ's especially, do not stand in need of 
being so contained, because they draw nothing from 
the heavenl}- bodies, but from God through the soul. 
So there is nothing to prevent Christ’s body from 
being beyond the containing radius of the heavenly 
bodies, and not in a containing place. Nor is there 
need for a vacuum to exist outside heaven, since there 
is no place there, nor is there any potentiality suscep- 
tive of a body, but the potentiality of reaching thither 
lies in Christ. So when .A,ristotle proves {Dc Ccclo 
ii.) that there is no body beyond heaven, this must be 
understood of bodies which are in a state of pure 
nature, as is seen from the proofs ] 

Reply Obj. 3. Although it is not of the 
nature of a body for it to be in the same place 
with another body, yet God can bring it about 
miraculously that a body be with another in 
the same place, as Christ did when He went 
forth from the Virgin’s sealed womb, also 
when He entered among the disciples through 
closed doors, as Gregory says (Horn. xxvi). 
Therefore Christ’s body can be in the same 
place with another body, not through some in- 
herent property in the body, but through the 
assistance and operation of the Divine power. 

Reply Obj. 4. That cloud afforded no sup- 
port as a vehicle to the ascending Christ; but 
it appeared as a sign of the Godhead, just as 
God’s glory appeared to Israel in a cloud over 
the Tabernacle (Exod. xl. 32; Num. ix. 15). 

Reply Obj. 5. A glorified body has the 
power to be in heaven or above heaven ; not 
from its natural principles, but from the beati- 
fied soul, from which it derives its glory: and 
just as the upward motion of a glorified body 
is not violent, so neither is its rest violent: 
consequently, there is nothing to prevent it 
from being everlasting. 

FIFTH ARTICLE 

Whether Christ's Body Ascended above Every 
Spiritual Creature? 

We proceed thus to the Fijth Article : — 

Objection I. It would seem that Christ’s 
body did not ascend above every spiritual 
creature. For no fitting comparison can be 
made between things which have no common 
ratio. But place is not predicated in the same 
ratio of bodies and of spiritual creatures, as 


is evident from what was said in the First 
Part (Q. 8, A. 2, ad 1,2\ Q. 52, A. 1). There- 
fore it seems that Christ’s body cannot be said 
to have ascended above every spiritual crea- 
ture. 

Obj. 2. Further, Augustine says (De Vera 
Relig. Iv) that a spirit always takes precedence 
over a body. But the higher place is due to 
the higher things. Therefore it does not seem 
that Christ ascended above every spiritual 
creature. 

Obj. 3. Further, in every place a body 
exists, since there is no such thing as a vacuum 
in nature. Therefore if no body obtains a 
higher place than a spirit in the order of 
natural bodies, then there will be no place 
above every spiritual creature. Consequently, 
Christ’s body could not ascend above every 
spiritual creature. 

On the contrary. It is written (Eph. i. 21) ; 
God set Hint above all principality, and 
Power, and every name that is named, not only 
in this world, but also in that which is to come. 

I answer that, The more exalted place is 
due to the nobler subject, whether it be a 
place according to bodily contact, as regards 
bodies, or whether it be by way of spiritual 
contact, as regards spiritual substances; thus 
a heavenly place which is the highest of places 
is becomingly due to spiritual substances, since 
they are highest in the order of substances. 
But although Christ’s body is beneath spirit- 
ual substances, if we weigh the conditions of 
its corporeal nature, nevertheless it surpasses 
all spiritual substances in dignity, when we 
call to mind its dignity of union whereby it is 
united personally with God. Consequent!}', 
owing to this very fittingness, a higher place 
is due to it above every spiritual creature. 
Hence Gregory says in a Homily on the Ascen- 
sion (xxix, in Evang.) that He who had made 
all things, was by His own power raised up 
above all things. 

Reply Obj. 1. Although a place is differ- 
ently attributed to corporeal and spiritual sub- 
stances, still in either case this remains in 
common, that the higher place is assigned to 
the worthier. 

Reply Obj. 2. This argument holds good of 
Christ’s body according to the conditions of 
its corporeal nature, but not according to its 
formality of union. 

Reply Obj. 3. This comparison may be 
considered either on the part of the places ; 
and thus there is no place so high as to exceed 
the dignity of a spiritual substance: in this 
sense the objection runs. Or it may be con- 
sidered on the part of the dignity of the things 
to which a place is attributed : and in this way 
it is due to the body of Christ to be above 
spiritual creatures. 
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SIXTH ARTICLE 

Whether Christ's Ascension Is the Cause 
of Our Solvation? 

We proceed thus to the Sixth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that Christ’s 
Ascension is not the cause of our salvation. 
For, Christ was the cause of our salvation in 
so far as He merited it. But He merited noth- 
ing for us by His .Ascension, because His .As- 
cension belongs to the reward of His exalta- 
tion : and the same thing is not both merit and 
reward, just as neither are a road and its ter- 
minus the same. Therefore it seems that 
Christ’s Ascension is not the cause of our 
salvation. 

Obj. 2. Further, if Christ’s .Ascension be 
the cause of our salvation, it seems that this 
is principally due to the fact that Hi.s .Ascen- 
sion is the cause of ours. But this was be- 
.=iowed upon us by His Passion, for it is writ- 
ten (Heb. X. 191 ; We have (\'ulg., — Having) 
confidence in the entering into the holies by 
His blood. Therefore it seems that Christ’s 
Ascension was not the cause of our salvation. 

Obj. 3. Further, the salvation which Christ 
bestows is an everlasting one, according to Isa. 
li. 6 : My salvation shall be for ever. But 
Christ did not ascend into heaven to remain 
there eternally: for it is written (.Acts i. 11): 
He shall so come as you have .seen Him going 
info heaven. Besides, we read of Him showing 
Himself to many holy people on earth after 
He went up to heaven ; to Paul, for instance 
(.Acts ixl. Consequently, it seems that Christ’s 
Ascension is not the cause of our salvation. 

On the contrary, He Himself said (Jo, 
xvi, 7) ; It is cxpcdicsit io you that / go; 
i,e. that I should leave you and ascend into 
heaven, 

I answer that, Christ s Ascension is the 
cause of our salvation in two ways: first of 
all, on our part; secondly, on His. 

On our part, in so far as by the .Ascension 
our souls are uplifted to Him ; because, as 
stated above (.A. 1, ad 3), His .Ascension fos- 
ters, first, faith; secondly, hope; thirdly, char- 
ity. Fourthly, our reverence for Him is 
theteby increased, since we no longer deem 
Him an earthly man, but the God of heaven: 
thus the .Apostle says (2 Cor. v. 16): // we 
have known Christ according to the flesh — 
‘‘that is, as mortal, whereby we reputed Him 
as a mere 7nan,” as the glos.s interprets the 
words . — but now we know Him so no longer. 

On flis part, in regard to those things which, 
in ascending, He did for our salvation. First, 
He prepared the wav for our a.scent into 
heaven, according to His own saying (Jo. xiv. 

I go to prepare a place far you, and the 


words of Micheas (ii. 13), He shall go up that 
shall open the ivay before them. For since He 
is our Head the members must follow whither 
the Head has gone; hence He said (Jo. xiv. 
3): That where 1 am, you also may be. In 
sign whereof He took to heaven the souls of 
the saints delivered from hell, according to 
Ps. Lxvii. 19 (cf. Eph. iv. 8): .Ascending on 
high. He led captivity captive, because He 
took with Him to heaven those who had been 
held captives by the devil, — to heaven, as to 
a place strange to human n.ature; captives in- 
deed of a happy taking, since they were ac- 
rjuired by His victory. 

Secondly, because as the high-priest under 
the Old Testament entered the holy place to 
stand ijefore God for the people, so also Christ 
entered heaven to make intercession for us, 
as i.s said in Heb. vii. 25. Because the very 
shoving of Himself in the human natuie which 
He took with Him to heaven is a pleading for 
us; so that for the very reason that God so 
exalted human nature in Christ, He may take 
pity on them for whom the Son of God took 
human nature. Thirdly, that being established 
in His heavenly seat as God and Lord. He 
might send down gifts upon men, according to 
Eph. iv. 10; He ascended above all the heav- 
ens, that He might fill all things, that is, with 
His gifts, according to the gloss. 

Reply Obj. 1. Christ's Ascension is the cause 
of our salvation bx' way not of merit, but of 
efficiency, as was stated above regarding His 
Resurrection (Q. 56, .A. 1, ad 3, 4). 

Reply Obj. 2. Christ's Passion is the cause 
of our ascending to heaven, properly speak- 
ing, by removing the hindrance which is sin, 
and also by way of merit: whereas Christ's 
Ascension is the direct cause of our ascension, 
as by beginning it in Him xvho is our Head, 
with whom the members must be united. 

Reply Obj. 3. Chri-St by once ascending 
into heaven acquired for Himself and for us 
in perpetuity the right and worthiness of a 
heavenly dwelling-place; which worthiness 
suffers in no xvay, if, from some special dis- 
pensation, He sometimes comes down in body 
to earth ; either in order to show Plimself to 
the whole world, as at the judgment ; or else 
to show Himself particularly to some indi- 
vidual, e.g. in Paul’s case, as we read in .Acts 
ix. .And lest any man may think that Christ 
was not bodily present when this occurred, 
the contrary is shown from xvhat the Apostle 
says in 1 Cor. xv. 8, to confirm faith in the 
Resurrection: Last of all He was seen also 
by me, as by one born out of due time: which 
vision would not confirm the truth of the 
Resurrection except he had beheld Christ’s 
very body. 
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QUESTION 58 

Of Christ's Sitting at the Right Hand of the Father 

(In Four Articles) 


We have now to consider Christ’s sitting at 
the right hand of the Father, concerning which 
there are four points of inquiry; (1) Whether 
Christ is seated at the right hand of the 
Father? (2) Whether this belongs to Him 
according to the Divine Nature? (3) Whether 
it belongs to Him according to His human 
nature? (4) Whether it is something proper 
to Christ? 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether It Is Fitting That Christ Should Sit at the 
Right Hand of God the Father? 

IVe proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem unfitting that 
Christ should sit at the right hand of God the 
Father. For right and left are differences of 
bodily position. But nothing corporeal can 
be applied to God, since God is a spirit, as we 
read in Jo. iv. 24. Therefore it seems that 
Christ does not sit at the right hand of the 
Father, 

Ob '). 2 . Further, if anyone sits at another’s 
right hand, then the latter is seated on his 
left. Consequently, if Christ sits at the right 
hand of the Father, it follows that the Father 
is seated on the left of the Son ; which is un- 
seemly. 

Obj. 3. Further, sitting and standing savor 
of opposition. But Stephen (Acts vii. 55) 
said; Behold, I see the heavens opened, and 
the Son of man standing on the right hand of 
God. Therefore it seems that Christ does not 
sit at the right hand of the Father. 

On the contrary, It is written in the last 
chapter of Mark (xvi. 19) ; The Lord Jesus, 
after He had spoken to them, was taken up to 
heaven, and sitteth on the right hand of God. 

I answer that. The word sitting may have 
a twofold meaning; namely, abiding as in 
Luke xxiv. 49; Sit (Douay, — Stay) you in 
the city: and royal or judiciary power, as in 
Prov. XX. 8; The king, that sitteth on the 
throne of judgment, scatter eth away all evil 
with his look. Now in either sense it belongs 
to Christ to sit at the Father’s right hand. 
First of all inasmuch as He abides eternally 
unchangeable in the Father’s bliss, which is 
termed His right hand, according to Ps. xv. 
11: At Thy right hand are delights even to 
the end. Hence Augustine says (De Symb. 
1) : “Sitteth at the right hand of the Father” : 
To sit means to dwell, just as wc say of any 
man: “He sat in that coiintrv for three years:” 
Believe, then, that Christ dwells so at the 


right hand of the Father: for He is happy, and 
the Father’s right hand is the name for His 
bliss. Secondly, Christ is said to sit at the 
right hand of the Father inasmuch as He 
reigns together with the Father, and has ju- 
diciary power from Him; just as he who sits 
at the king’s right hand helps him in ruling 
and judging. Hence Augustine says (De 
Symb. ii) ; By the expression “right hand,” 
understand the power which this Man, chosen 
of God, received, that He might come to judge, 
who before had come to be judged. 

Reply Obj. 1. As Damascene says (De 
Fide Orthod. iv) ; We do not speak of the 
Father’s right hand as of a place, for how can 
a place be designated by His right hand, who 
Himself is beyond all place? Right and left 
belong to things definable by limit. But we 
style, as the Father’s right hand, the glory and 
honor of the Godhead. 

Reply Obj. 2. The arugument holds good 
if sitting at the right hand be taken corpo- 
really. Hence Augustine says (De Symb. i) ; 
If we accept it in a carnal sejise that Christ 
sits at the Father’s right hand, theft the Father 
will be on the left. But there — that is, in 
eternal bliss, it is all right hand, since no 
misery is there. 

Reply Obj. .3. As Gregory says in a Homily 
on the Ascension (Horn, xxix, in Evang.), it is 
the judge’s place to sit, while to stand is the 
place of the combatant or helper. Conse- 
quently, Stephen in his toil of combat saw 
Him standing whom He had as his helper. 
But Mark describes Him as seated after the 
Ascension, because after the glory of His As- 
cension He will at the end be seen as judge. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether It Belongs to Christ As God to Sit at the 
Right Hand of the Father? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection I. It would seem that it does 
not belong to Christ as God to sit at the right 
hand of the Father. For, as God, Christ is the 
Father’s right hand. But it does not appear 
to be the same thing to be the right hand of 
anyone and to sit on his right hand. Therefore, 
as God. Christ does not sit at the right hand 
of the Father. 

Obj. 2. Further, in the last chapter of Mark 
(xvi. 19) it is said that the Lord Jesus was 
taken up into heaven, and sitteth on the right 
hand of God. But it was not as God that 
Christ was taken up to heaven. Therefore 
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neither does He, as God, sit at the right hand 
of God. 

Obj. 3. Further, Christ as God is the equal 
of the Father and of the Holy Ghost. Conse- 
quently, if Christ sits as God at the right hand 
of the Father, with equal reason the Holy 
Ghost sits at the right hand of the Father and 
of the Son, and the Father Himself on the 
right hand of the Son ; which no one is found 
to say. 

On the coMfrffO’, Damascene says fHc F/rfe 
Orthod. iv) : that ivhat we style as the Father’s 
right hand, is the glory and 'honor of the God- 
head, wherein the Son of God existed before 
ages as God and as consubstantial with the 
Father. 

I answer that, As may be gathered from 
what has been said (A. 1 ) three things can be 
understood under the expression right hand. 
First of all, as Damascene takes it, the glory 
of the Godhead: secondly, according to Augus- 
tine, the beatitude of the Father: thirdly, ac- 
cording to the same authority, judiciary power. 
Now as we observed (A. 1 ) sitting denotes 
either abiding, or royal or judiciary dignity. 
Hence, to sit on the right hand of the Father 
is nothing else than to share in the glory of 
the Godhead with the Father, and to possess 
beatitude and judiciary power, and that un- 
changeably and royally. But this belongs to 
the Son as God. Hence it is manifest that 
Christ as God sits at the right hand of the 
Father; yet so that this preposition “at,” 
which is a transitive one, implies merely per- 
■"onal distinction and order of origin, but not 
degree of nature or dignity, for there is no such 
thing in the Divine Persons, as was shown in 
the First Part (Q. 42, AA. 3, 4). 

Reply Obj. 1. The Son of God is called the 
Father’s right hand by appropriation, just as 
He is called the Power of the Father (1 Cor. 
i. 24). But right hand of the Father, in its 
three meanings given above, is something com- 
mon to the three Persons. 

Reply Obj. 2. Christ as man is exalted to 
Divine honor ; and this is signified in the 
aforesaid sitting ; nevertheless such honor be- 
longs to Him as God, not through any assump- 
tion, but through His origin from eternity. 

Reply Obj. 3. In no way can it be said 
that the Father is seated at the right hand of 
the Son or of the Holy Ghost ; because the 
Son and the Holy Ghost derive their origin 
from the Father, and not conversely. The 
Holy Ghost, however, can be said properly to 
sit at the right hand of the Father or of the 
Son, in the aforesaid sense, although by a 
kind of appropriation it is attributed to the 
Son, to whom equality is appropriated; thus 
\ugustine says (De Doctr. Christ, i) that in 
loe Father there is unity, in the Son equality, 
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in the Holy Ghost the connection of unity with 
equality. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether It Belongs to Christ As Mon to Sit at the 
Right Hand of the Father? 

IFc proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that it does not 
belong to Christ as man to sit at the right 
hand of the Father, because, as Damascene 
says (Dc Fide Orthod. iv) : What we call the 
Father’s right hand is the glory and honor of 
the Godhead. But the glory and honor of the 
Godhead do not belong to Christ as man. Con- 
sequently, it seems that Christ as man does 
not sit at the right hand of the Father. 

Obj. 2. Further, to sit on the ruler’s right 
hand seems to exclude subjection, because one 
so sitting seems in a measure to be reigning 
with him. But Christ as man is subject unto 
the Father, as is said in 1 Cor. xv. 28. There- 
fore it seems that Christ as man does not sit 
at the Father’s right hand. 

Obj. 3. Further, on Rom. viii. 34: Who is 
at the right hand of God, the gloss adds: that 
is, equal to the Father in that honor, whereby 
God is the Father : or, on the right hand of the 
Father, that is, in the mightier gifts of God. 
.A.nd on Heb. i. 3: sitteth on the right hand of 
the majesty on high, the gloss adds, that is, 
in equality with the Father over all things, 
both in place and dignity. But equality with 
God does not belong to Christ as man ; for in 
this respect Christ Himself says (Jo. xiv. 28) : 
The Father is greater than /. Consequently, 
it appears unseemly for Christ as man to sit on 
the Father’s right hand. 

On the contrary, Augustine says (De 
Symb. ii) : By the expression "right hand” 
understand the power which this Man, chosen 
of God, received, that He might come as judge, 
who before had come to be judged. 

I answer that. As stated above (A. 2), by 
the expression right hand is understood either 
the glory of His Godhead, or His eternal 
beatitude, or His judicial and royal power. 
Now this preposition at signifies a kind of 
approach to the right hand ; thus denoting 
something in common, and yet with a distinc- 
tion, as already observed (Ibid.). And this 
can be in three ways: first of all, by some- 
thing common in nature, and a distinction in 
person; and thus Christ as the Son of God, 
sits at the right hand of the P’ather, because 
He has the same Nature as the Father: hence 
these things belong to the Son essentially, just 
as to the Father ; and this is to be in equality 
with the Father. Secondly, according to the 
grace of union, which, on the contrary, implies 
distinction of nature, and unity of person. 
According to this, Christ as man is the Son 
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of God, and consequently sits at the Father’s 
right hand ; yet so that the expression as does 
not denote condition of nature, but unity of 
suppositum, as explained above (Q. 16, AA. 10, 
11). Thirdly, the said approach can be under- 
stood according to habitual grace, which is 
more fully in Christ than in all other creatures, 
so much so that human nature in Christ is 
more blessed than all other creatures, and pos- 
sesses over all other creatures royal and ju- 
diciary power. 

So, then, if as denote condition of nature, 
then Christ, as God, sits at the Father’s right 
hand, that is, in equality with the Father; 
but as man. He sits at the right hand of the 
Father, that is, in the Father's mightier gifts 
beyond all other creatures, that is to say, in 
greater beatitude, and exercising fiidiciary 
power. But if as denote unity of person, thus 
again as man, He sits at the Father’s right 
hand as to equality of honor, inasmuch as with 
the same honor we venerate the Son of God 
with His assumed nature, as was said above 
(Q. 25, A. 1). 

Reply Obj. 1. Christ’s humanity according 
to the conditions of His nature has not the 
glory or honor of the Godhead, which it has 
nevertheless by reason of the Person with 
whom it is united. Hence Damascene adds in 
the passage quoted: In which, that is, in the 
glory of the Godhead, the Son of God existing 
before ages, as God and consubstantial with 
the Father, sits in His eonglorified flesh; for, 
under one adoration the one hypostasis, to- 
gether with His flesh, is adored by every crea- 
ture. 

Reply Ob]. 2. Christ as man is subject to 
the Father, if as denote the condition of na- 
ture; in which respect it does not belong to 
Him as man to sit at the Father’s right hand, 
by reason of their mutual equality. But it 
does thus belong to Him to sit at the right 
hand of the Father, according as is thereby 
denoted the excellence of beatitude and His 
judiciary power over every creature. 

Reply Obj. 3. It does not belong to Christ’s 
human nature to be in equality with the 
Father, but only to the Person who assumed 
it; but it does belong even to the assumed 
human nature to share in God’s mightier gifts, 
in so far as it implies exaltation above other 
creatures. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether It Is Proper to Christ to Sit at the Right 
Hond of the Father? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that it is not 
proper to Christ to sit at the right hand of 
the Father, because the Apostle says (Eph. 

* The comment is from the gloss of Peter Lombard. 


ii. 4, 6) ; God . . . hath raised us up together, 
and hath made us sit together in the heavenly 
places through Christ Jesus. But to be raised 
up is net proper to Christ. Therefore for like 
reason neither is it proper to Him to sit on 
the right hand of God on high (Heb. i. 3). 

Obj. 2. Further, as Augustine says (De 
Symb. i) ; For Christ to sit at the right hand 
of the Father, is to dwell in His beatitude. 
But many more share in this. Therefore it does 
not appear to be proper to Christ to sit at the 
right hand of the Father. 

Obj. 3. Further, Christ Himself says (Apoc. 

iii. 21) ; To him that shall overcome, I will 
give to sit with Me in My throne: as I also 
have overcome, and am set down with My 
Father in His throne. But it is by sitting on 
His Father’s throne that Christ is seated at 
His right hand. Therefore others who over- 
come likewise, sit at the Father’s right hand. 

Obj. 4. Further, the Lord says (Matth. xx. 
23) ; To sit on My right or left hand, is not 
Mine to give to you, but to them for whom it 
is prepared by My Father. But no purpose 
would be served by saying this, unless it was 
prepared for some. Consequently, to sit at 
the right hand is not proper to Christ. 

On the contrary. It is written (Heb. i. 13) ; 
To which of the angels said He at any time: 
Sit thou on My right hand, i.e. “in My might- 
ier gifts,” or “as my equal in the Godhead” ?* 
as if to answer: “To none.” But angels are 
higher than other creatures. Therefore, much 
less does it belong to anyone save Christ to 
sit at the Father’s right hand. 

I answer that. As stated above (A. 3), Christ 
is said to sit at the h'ather’s right hand inas- 
much as He is on equality with the Father 
in respect of His Divine Nature, while in re- 
spect of His humanity, He excels all creatures 
in the possession of Divine gifts. But each of 
these belongs exclusively to Christ. Conse- 
quently, it belongs to no one else, angel or 
man, but to Christ alone, to sit at the right 
hand of the Father. 

Reply Obj. 1. Since Christ is our Head, 
then what was bestowed on Christ is bestowed 
on us through Him. And on this account, 
since He is already raised up, the Apostle says 
that God has, so to speak, raised us up to- 
gether with Him, still we ourselves are not 
raised up yet, but are to be raised up, accord- 
ing to Rom. viii. 11: He who raised up Jesus 
from the dead, shall quicken also your mortal 
bodies: and after the same manner of speech 
the Apostle adds that He has made us to sit 
together with Him, in the heavenly places; 
namely, for the very reason that Christ our 
Head sits there. 

Reply Obj. 2. Since the right hand is the 
Divine beatitude, then to sit on the right hand 
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does not mean simply to be in beatitude, but 
to possess beatitude with a kind of dominative 
power, as a property and part of one's nature. 
This belongs to Christ alone, and to no other 
creature. Yet it can be said that every saint 
in bliss is placed on God’s right hand ; hence 
it is written (Alatth. xxv. 33) : He shall set 
the sheep on His right hand. 

Reply Obj. 3. By the throne is meant the 
judiciary power which Christ has from the 
Father: and in this sense He is said to sit in 
the Father’s throne. But other saints have it 
from Christ; and in this respect they are said 
to sit on Christ’s throne; according to Matth. 
xix. 28; You also shall sit upon twelve seats, 
judging the twelve tribes oj Israel. 


Reply Obj. 4. As Chrysostom says (Horn. 
Ixv, in Matth.), that place, to wit, sitting at 
the right hand, is closed not only to all men, 
but likewise to angels: jor, Paul declares it 
to be the prerogative oj Christ, saying: “To 
which oj the angels said He at any time: Sit 
on My right hand t” Our Lord therefore re- 
plied not as though some ivere going to Fit 
there one day, but condescending to the suppli- 
cation oj the questioners ; since more than 
others they sought this one thing alone, to 
stand nigh to Him. Still it can be said that 
the sons of Zebedee sought for higher excel- 
lence in sharing His judiciary power; hence 
they did not ask to sit on the Father’s right 
hand or left, but on Christ’s. 


QUESTION 59 
Of ChrisFs Judiciary Power 

(In Six .Articles) 


We have now to consider Christ’s judiciary 
power. Under this head there are six points of 
inquiry; (1) Whether judiciary power is to 
be attributed to Christ? (2) Whether it be- 
longs to Him as man? (3) Whether He ac- 
quired it by merits? (4) Whether His judici- 
ary power is universal with regard to all men ? 
(5) Whether besides the judgment that takes 
place now in time, we are to expect Him in the 
future general judgment? (6) Whether His 
judiciary power extends likewise to the angels? 

It will be more suitable to consider the 
execution of the Last Judgment when we treat 
of things pertaining to the end of the world.* 
For the present it will be enough to touch on 
those points that concern Christ’s dignity. 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether Judiciary Power Is to Be Specially 
Attributed to Christ? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection I. It would seem that judiciary 
power is not to be specially attributed to 
Christ. For judgment of others seems to be- 
long to their lord ; hence it is written (Rom. 
xiv. 4) : Who art thou that judgest another 
man’s servant-' But, it belongs to the entire 
Trinity to be Lord over creatures. Therefore 
judiciary power ought not to be attributed 
specially to Christ. 

Obj. 2. Further, it is written (Dan. vii. 9) : 
The .Ancient oj days sat ; and further on (verse 
10), the judgment sat, and the books were 
opened. But the .'\ncient of clays is understood 
to be the Father, because as Hilary says (De 
I rin. ii) ; Eternity is in the Father, Conse- 
* See Supplement, QQ. 88, seq. 


quently, judiciary power ought rather to be 
attributed to the Father than to Christ. 

Obj. 3. Further, it seems to belong to the 
same person to judge as it does to convince. 
But it belongs to the Holy Ghost to convince: 
for our Lord says (Jo. xvi. 8) : And when He 
is come, i.e. the Holy Ghost, He will convince 
the li’orld oj sin, and oj justice, and oj judg- 
ment. Therefore judiciary power ought to be 
attributed to the Holy (Jhost rather than to 
Christ. 

On the contrary, It is said of Christ (Acts 
X. 42) : It is He who was appointed by God, 
to be judge oj the living and oj the dead. 

I answer that, Three things are required for 
passing judgment : first, the pow’er of coercing 
subjects; hence it is written (Ecclus. vii. 6) ; 
Seek not to be made a judge unless thou hav-' 
strength enough to extirpate iniquities. The 
second thing required is upright zeal, so as to 
pass judgment not out of hatred or malice, 
but from love of justice, according to Prov. 
iii. 12 : For whom the Lord loveth. He chasten- 
eth: and as a jather in the son He pleaseth 
Himselj. Thirdly, wisdom is needed, upon 
which judgment is based, according to Ecclus. 
X. 1 : .4 wise judge shall judge his people. The 
first two are conditions for judging ; but on 
the third the very rule of judgment is based, 
because the standard of judgment is the law of 
wisdom or truth, according to which the judg- 
ment is passed. 

Xow because the Son is Wisdom begotten, 
and Truth proceeding from the Father, and 
His perfect Image, conseciiiently, judiciary 
power is properly attributed to the Son of 
God. Accordingly Augustine says (De Vera 
Relig. xxxi ) : This is that unchangeable Truth, 
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which IS rightly styled the laiv oj all arts, and 
the art oj the Almighty Craftsman. But even 
as we and all rational souls judge aright of the 
things beneath us, so does He who alone is 
Truth itself pass judgment on us, when we 
cling to Him. But the Father judges Him not, 
for He is the Truth no less than Himself. Con- 
sequently, whatever the Father judges. He 
judges through It. Further on he concludes 
by saying; Therefore the Father judges no 
man, but has given all judgment to the Son. 

Reply Obj. 1. This argument proves that 
judiciary power is common to the entire Trin- 
ity, which is quite true : still by special appro- 
priation such power is attributed to the Son, 
as stated above. 

Reply Obj. 2. As Augustine says (De Trin. 
vi), eternity is attributed to the Father, be- 
cause He is the Principle, which is implied in 
the idea of eternity. .And in the same place 
Augustine says that the Son is the art of the 
Father. So, then, judiciary authority is at- 
tributed to the Father, inasmuch as He is the 
Principle of the Son, but the very rule of 
judgment is attributed to the Son who is the 
art and wisdom of the Father, so that as the 
Father does all things through the Son, inas- 
much as the Son is His art. so He judges all 
things through the Son, inasmuch as the Son 
is His wisdom and truth. And this is implied 
by Daniel, when he says in the first passage 
that the .Ancient oj days set, and when he 
subsequently adds that the Son of iMan came 
even to the .Ancient of days, who gave Him 
power, and glory, and a kingdom : and thereby 
we are given to understand that the authority 
for judging lies with the Father, from whom 
the Son received the power lo judge. 

Reply Obj. 3. As Augustine says (Tract. 
xcv, in Joan.) : Christ sc'd that the Holy Ghost 
shall convince the world of sin, as if to say, 
“He shall pour out charity upon your hearts.” 
For thus, when fear is driven away, you shall 
have freedom far convincing. Consequently, 
then, judgment is attributed to the Holy 
Ghost, not as regards the rule of judgment, 
but as regards man’s desire to judge others 
aright. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether Judiciary Power Belongs to Christ As Mon? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that judiciary 
power does not belong to Christ as man. For 
Augustine says (De Vera Relig. xxxi) that 
judgment is attributed to the Son inasmuch 
as He is the law of the first truth. But this is 
Christ’s attribute as God. Consequently, ju- 
diciary power does not belong to Christ as 
man, but as God. 

Obj. 2, Further, it belongs to judiciary 


power to reward the good, just as to punish 
the wicked. But eternal beatitude, which is 
the rew'ard of good works, is bestowed by God 
alone; thus Augustine says (Tract, xxiii, super 
Joan.) that the sold is made blessed by par- 
ticipation of God, and not by participation of 
a holy soul. Therefore it seems that judiciary 
power does not belong to Christ as man, but 
as God. 

Obj. 3. Further, it belongs to Christ’s ju- 
diciary power to judge secrets of hearts, ac- 
cording to 1 Cor. iv. 5 : Judge not before the 
time ; until the Iwrd come, who both will bring 
to light the hidden things of darkness, and will 
make manifest the counsels oj the hearts. But 
this belongs exclusively to the Divine power, 
according to Jer. xvii. 9, 10; The heart of man 
is perverse and unsearchable, who can know 
it? I am the Lord who search the heart, and 
prove the reins : who give to every one accord- 
ing to his way. Therefore judiciary power does 
not belong to Christ as man but as God. 

On the contrary, It is said (Jo. v. 27) ; 
He hath given Him power to do judgment, 
because JJe is the Son of man. 

I answer that, Chrysostom (Horn, xxxix, in 
Joan.) seems to think that judiciary power 
belongs to Christ not as man, but only as God. 
Accordingly he thus explains the passage just 
quoted from John ; “He gave Him power to do 
judgment, because He is the Son oj man: won- 
der not at this.” For He received judiciary 
power, not because He is man ; but because He 
is the Son of the ineffable God, therefore is He 
judge. But since the e.xpressions used were 
greater than those appertaining to man, He 
said in e:\planation : “Wonder not at this, be- 
cause He is the Son of man, for He is likewise 
the Son of God.” And he proves this by the 
effect of the Resurrection ; wherefore He adds; 
Because the hour cometh when the dead in 
their graves shall hear the voice of the Son 
oj God. 

But it must be observed that although the 
primary authority of judging rests wnth God, 
nevertheless the power to judge is committed 
to men with regard to those subject to their 
jurisdiction. Hence it is written (Deut. i. 16) ; 
Judge that which is just ; and further on (verse 
17): Because it is the judgment of God, that 
is to say, it is by His authority that you judge. 
Now it was said before (Q. 8, A.A. 1, 4) that 
Christ even in His human nature is Head of 
the entire Church, and that God has put all 
things under His feet. Consequently, it be- 
longs to Him, even according to His human 
nature, to exercise judiciary power. On this 
account it seems that the authority of Scrip- 
ture quoted above must be interpreted thus; 

■ — He gave Him power to do judgment, because 
He is the Son of Man: not on account of the 
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condition of His nature, for thus all men 
would have this kind of power, as Chrysostom 
objects floe, cit.) ; but because this belongs 
to the grace of the Head, which Christ received 
in His human nature. 

Now judiciary power belongs to Christ in 
this way according to His human nature on 
three accounts. First, because of His likeness 
and kinship with men ; for, as God works 
through interinediar}' causes, as being closer 
to the effects, so He judges men through the 
Man Christ, that His judgment may be 
sweeter to men. Hence (Heb. iv. 15) the 
Apostle says: For we have not a high-priest , 
who cannot have compassion on our infirmi- 
ties ; but one tempted in all things like as we 
are, without sin. Let ns go therefore with con- 
fidence to the throne of His grace. Secondly, 
because at the last judgment, as Augustine 
says (Tract, xix, in Joan.), there will be a 
resurrection of dead bodies, which God will 
raise tip through the Son of Man; just as by 
the same Christ He raises souls, inasmuch as 
He is the Son of God. Thirdly, because, as 
Augustine observes ( De Verb. Dorn., Serm. 
cxxvii) ; It was but right that those who were 
to be judged should see their judge. But those 
to be judged were the good and the bad. It 
follows that the form of a servant should be 
shown in the judgment to both good and 
wicked, while the form of God should be kept 
for the good alone. 

Reply Obj. 1. Judgment belongs to truth 
as its standard, while it belongs to the man 
imbued with truth, according as he is as it 
were one with truth, as a kind of law and 
living justice.* Hence Augustine quotes (ibid.) 
the saying of 1 Cor. ii. 15: The spiritual man 
judgeth all things. But beyond all creatures 
Christ’s soul was more closely united with 
truth, and more full of truth; according to 
Jo. i. 14: We saw Him . . . full of grace and 
truth. And according to this it belongs princi- 
pally to the soul of Christ to judge all things. 

Reply Obj. 2. It belongs to God alone to 
bestow beatitude upon souls by a participation 
with Himself ; but it i= Christ’s prerogative to 
bring them to such beatitude, inasmuch as He 
is their Head and the author of their salvation, 
according to Heb. ii. 10: Who had brought 
many children into glory, to perfect the author 
of their salvation by Ilis Passion. 

Reply Obj. 3. To know and judge the 
secrets of hearts, of itself belongs to God 
alone ; but from the overflow of the Godhead 
into Christ’s soul it belongs to Him also to 
know and to judge the secrets of hearts, as we 
stated above (Q. 10, A. 2), when dealing with 
the knowledge of Christ. Hence it is written 
* V. Arist.. EMc. v. 
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(Rom. ii. 16) : In the day when God shall 
judge the secrets of men by Jesus Christ. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether Christ Acquired His Judiciary Power 
by His Merits? 

JVe proceed thus to the Third Article : — ■ 

Objection 1. It would seem that Christ did 
not acquire His judiciary power by His merits. 
For judiciary power flows from the royal dig- 
nity: according to Prov. xx. 8: The king that 
sitteth on the throne of judgment, scattercth 
asvay all evil with his look. But it was without 
merits that Christ acquired royal power, for 
it is His due as God’s Only-begotten Son : 
thus it is written (Luke i. 32) : The Lord God 
shall give unto Him the throne of David His 
father, and He shall reign in the house of 
Jacob for ever. Therefore Christ did not ob- 
tain judiciary power by His merits. 

Obj. 2. Further, as stated above (A. 2), 
judiciary power is Christ’s due inasmuch as 
Fie is our Head. But the grace of headship 
does not belong to Christ by reason of merit, 
but follows the personal union of the Divine 
and human natures: according to Jo. i. 14, 16: 
TFc sa 2 i’ His glory ... as of the Only-Begotten 
of the Father, full of grace and truth; . . . 
and of His fulness we all have received: and 
this pertains to the notion of headship. Con- 
sequently, it seems that Christ did not have 
judiciary power from merits. 

Obj. 3. Further, the Apostle says (1 Cor. 
ii. 1.5): The spiritual man judgeth all things. 
But a man becomes spiritual through grace, 
which is not from merits ; otherwise it is no 
more grace, as is said in Rom. xi. 6. Therefore 
it seems that judiciary powder belongs neither 
to Christ nor to others from any merits, but 
from grace alone. 

On the contrary. It is written (Job xxxvi. 
17): Thy cause hath been judged as that of 
the wicked, cause and judgment thou shalt 
recover. .And Augustine says (Serm. cxxvii): 
The Judge shall sit, who stood before a judge ; 
He shall condemn the truly wicked, who Him- 
self was falsely reputed wicked. 

I answer that, There is nothing to hinder 
one and the same thing from being due to 
some one from various causes : as the glory of 
the body in rising was due to Christ not only 
as befitting His Godhead and His soul’s glory, 
but likewise from the merit of the lowliness of 
His Passion.^ And in the same way it must 
be said that judiciary power belongs to the 
Alan Christ on account of both His Divine 
personality, and the dignity of His headship, 
and the fulness of His habitual grace : and yet 
He obtained it from merit, so that, in accord- 
t Cf .'\iigust , Tract, civ, ii: Joann. 
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ance with the Divine justice, He should be 
judge who fought for God’s justice, and con- 
quered, and was unjustly condemned. Hence 
He Himself says (Apoc. iii. 21) : / have over- 
come and am set down in My Father’s throne 
(Vulg ., — with My Father in His throne). Now 
judiciary power is understood by throne, ac- 
cording to Ps. ix. 5; Thou hast sat on the 
throne, who judgest justice. 

Reply Obj. 1. This argument holds good of 
judiciary power according as it is due to Christ 
by reason of the union with the Word of God. 

Reply Obj. 2. This argument is based on 
the ground of His grace as Head. 

Reply Obj. 3. This argument holds good 
in regard to habitual grace, which perfects 
Christ’s soul. But although judiciary power 
be Christ’s due in these ways, it is not hin- 
dered from being His due from merit. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether Judiciary Power Belongs to Christ with 
Respect to All Human Affairs? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection I, It would seem that judiciary 
power concerning all human affairs does not 
belong to Christ. For as we read in Luke xii. 
13, 14; when one of the crowd said to Christ: 
Speak to my brother that he divide the inher- 
itance with me; He said to him: Man, who 
hath appointed Me judge, or divider over you? 
Consequently, He does not exercise judgment 
over all human affairs. 

Obj. 2. Further, no one exercises judgment 
except over his own subjects. But, according 
to Heb. ii. 8, we see not as yet all things sub~ 
ject to Christ. Therefore it seems that Christ 
has not judgment over all human affairs. 

Obj. 3. Further, Augustine says (De Civ. 
Dei XX ) that it is part of Divine judgment for 
the good to be afflicted sometimes in this 
world, and sometimes to prosper, and in like 
manner the wicked. But the same was the 
case also before the Incarnation. Conse- 
quently, not all God’s judgments regarding 
human affairs are included in Christ’s judici- 
ary power. 

On the contrary. It is said (Jo. v. 22) : The 
Father hath given all judgment to the Son. 

I answer that, If w'e speak of Christ accord- 
ing to His Divine Nature, it is evident that 
every judgment of the Father belongs to the 
Son ; for, as the Father does all things through 
His Word, so Fle judges all things through 
His Word. 

But if we speak of Christ in His human 
nature, thus again is it evident that all things 
are subject to His judgment. This is made 
clear if wo consHc urst of all the relationship 


subsisting between Christ’s soul and the Word 
of God ; for, if the spiritual man judgeth all 
things, as is said in 1 Cor. ii. 15, inasmuch as 
his soul clings to the Word of God, how much 
more Christ’s soul, which is filled with the 
truth of the Word of God, passes judgment 
upon all things. 

Secondly, the same appears from the merit 
of His death ; because, according to Rom. xiv. 
9: To this end Christ died and rose again; 
that He might be Lord both of the dead and 
of the living. And therefore He has judgment 
over all men ; and on this account the Apostle 
adds (ibid. 10) ; We shall all stand before the 
judgment seat of Christ: and (Dan. vii. 14) 
it is written that He gave Him power, and 
glory, and a kingdom; and all peoples, tribes, 
and tongues shall serve Him. 

Thirdly, the same thing is evident from 
comparison of human affairs with the end of 
human salvation. For, to whomsoever the 
substance is entrusted, the accessory is like- 
wise committed. Now all human affairs are 
ordered for the end of beatitude, which is ever- 
lasting salvation, to which men are admitted, 
or from which they are excluded by Christ’s 
judgment, as is evident from iMatth. xxv. 31, 
40. Consequently, it is manifest that all human 
affairs are included in Christ’s judiciary power. 

Reply Obj. 1. As was said above (A, 3, 
Obj. 1), judiciary power goes with royal dig- 
nity. Now Christ, although established king 
by God, did not wish while living on earth 
to govern temporarily an earthly kingdom; 
consequently He said (Jo. xviii. 36) : My king- 
dom is not of this world. In like fashion He 
did not wish to exercise judiciary power over 
temporal concerns, since He came to raise men 
to Divine things. Hence Ambrose observes on 
this passage in Luke; It is well that He who 
came down with a Divine purpose should hold 
Himself aloof from temporal concerns; nor 
docs He deign to be a judge of quarrels and 
an arbiter of property, since He is judge of 
the quick and the dead, and the arbitrator of 
merits. 

Reply Obj. 2. All things are subject to 
Christ in respect of that power, w'hich He 
received from the Father, over all things, ac- 
cording to IMatth. xxviii. 18 : .All power is given 
to Me in heaven and in earth. But as to the 
exercise of this power, all things are not yet 
subject to Him : this will come to pass in the 
future, when He shall fulfil His will regarding 
all things, by saving some and punishing 
others. 

Reply Obj. 3. Judgments of this kind were 
exercised by Christ before His Incarnation, 
inasmuch as Fle is the Word of God: and the 
soul united with Him personally became a 
partaker of this power by the Incarnation. 
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FIFTH ARTICLE 

Whether After the Judgment That Takes Ploce in 
the Present Time, There Remains Yet 
Another General Judgment? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article : — ■ 

Objection 1. It would seem that after the 
Judgment that takes place in the present time, 
there does not remain another General judg- 
ment. For a judgment serves no purpose after 
the final allotment of rewards and punish- 
ments. But rewards and punishments are al- 
lotted in this present time; for our Lord said 
to the thief on the cross (Luke xxiii. 43) ; This 
day thou shall be icith Me in paradise: and 
(ibid. xvi. 22) it is said that the rich man died 
and was buried in hell. Therefore it is useless 
to look forward to a final Judgment. 

Obj. 2. Further, according to another (the 
Septuagint) version of Nahum i. 9, God shall 
not judge the same thing a second time. But 
in the present time God judges both temporal 
and spiritual matters. Therefore, it does not 
seem that another final judgment is to be ex- 
pected. 

Obj. 3. Further, reward and punishment 
correspond with merit and demerit. But merit 
and demerit bear relation to the body only in 
so far as it is the instrument of the soul. 
Therefore reward or punishment is not due 
to the body save as the soul's instrument. 
Therefore no other Judgment is called for at 
the end (of the world) to requite man with 
reward or punishment in the body, besides 
that Judgment in which souls are now pun- 
ished or rewarded. 

On the contrary. It is said in Jo. xii. 48: 
The word that I have spoken, the same shall 
judge you (Vulg., — him) in the last day. 
Therefore there will be a Judgment at the 
last day besides that which takes place in the 
present time. 

I answer that, Judgment cannot be passed 
perfectly upon any changeable subject before 
its consummation : just as judgment cannot be 
given perfectly regarding the quality of any 
action before its completion in itself and in 
its results : because many actions appear to 
be profitable, which in their effects prove to 
be hurtful. And in the same way perfect judg- 
ment cannot be passerl upon any man before 
the close of his life, since he can be changed 
in many respects from good to evil, or con- 
versely, cr from good to better, or from evil 
to worse. Hence the .\po3tle says (Heb. ix. 
27) ; It is appointed unto men once to die, 
and after this the Judgment. 

Rut it must l3e olrserved that although man’s 
temporal life in itself ends with death, still 
it continues dependent in a measure on what 


comes after it in the future. In one way, as it 
still lives on in men’s memories, in which 
sometimes, contrary to the truth, good or evil 
reputations linger on. In another way in a 
man’s children, who are so to speak something 
of their parent, according to Ecclus. xxx. 4 : 
His father is dead, and he is as if he were not 
dead, for he hath left one behind him that is 
like himself. And yet many good men have 
wicked sons, and conversely. Thirdly, as to 
the result of his actions : just as from the 
deceit of Arius and other false leaders unbelief 
continues to flourish down to the close of the 
world ; and even until then faith will continue 
to derive its progress from the preaching of 
the apostles. In a fourth way, as to the body, 
which is sometimes buried with honor and 
sometimes left unburied, and finally falls to 
dust utterly. In a fifth way, as to the things 
upon which a man’s heart is set, such as tem- 
poral concerns, for example, some of which 
quickly lapse, while others endure longer. 

Now all these things are submitted to the 
verdict of the Divine Judgment ; and conse- 
quently, a perfect and public Judgment can- 
not be made of all these things during the 
course of this present time. Wherefore, there 
must be a final Judgment at the last day, in 
which everything concerning every man in 
every respect shall be perfectly and publicly 
judged. 

Reply Obj. 1. Some men have held the 
opinion that the souls of the saints .shall not 
be rewarded in heaven, nor the souls of the 
lost punished in hell, until the Judgment-day. 
That this is false appears from the testimony 
of the .Apostle (2 Cor. v. 8), where he says: 
IFc are confident and have a good will to be 
absent rather from the body, and to be pres- 
ent with the Lord: that is, not to walk by 
faith but by sight, as appears from the con- 
text. But this is to see God in His Essence, 
wherein consists eternal life, as is clear from 
Jo. xvii. 3. Hence it is manifest that the souls 
separated from bodies are in eternal life. 

Consequently, it must be maintained that 
after death man enters into an unchangeable 
state as to all that concerns the soul; and 
therefore there is no need for postponing judg- 
ment as to the reward of the soul. But since 
there are some other things pertaining to a 
man which go on through the whole course of 
time, and which are not foreign to the Divine 
judgment, all these things must be brought to 
judgment at the end of time. For although in 
regard to such things a man neither merits 
nor demerits, still in a measure they accom- 
pany his reward or punishment. Consequently, 
all these things must be weighed in the final 
judgment. 
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Reply Obj. 2. God shall not judge twice 
the same thing, i.e. in the same respect ; but 
it is not unseemly for God to judge twice ac- 
cording to different respects. 

Reply Obj. 3. Although the reward or pun- 
ishment of the body depends upon the reward 
or punishment of the soul, nevertheless, since 
the soul is changeable only accidentally, on 
account of the body, once it is separated from 
the body it enters into an unchangeable con- 
dition, and receives its judgment. But the 
body remains subject to change down to the 
close of time; and therefore it must receive 
its reward or punishment then, in the last 
Judgment. 

SIXTH ARTICLE 

Whether Christ's Judiciary Power 
Extends to the Angets? 

We proceed thus to the Sixth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that Christ’s 
judiciary power does not extend to the angels, 
because the good and wicked angels alike were 
judged in the beginning of the world, when 
some fell through sin while others were con- 
firmed in bliss. But those already judged have 
no need of being judged again. Therefore 
Christ’s judiciary power does not extend to 
the angels. 

Obj. 2. Further, the same person cannot be 
both judge and judged. But the angels will 
coine to judge with Christ, according to Matth. 
XXV. 31 : When the Son of Man shall come in 
His majesty, and all the angels with Him. 
Therefore it seems that the angels will not 
be judged by Christ. 

Obj. 3. Further, the angels are higher than 
other creatures. If Christ, then, be judge 
not only of men but likewise of angels, then 
for the same reason He will be judge of all 
creatures ; which seems to be false, since this 
belongs to God’s providence: hence it is writ- 
ten (Job xxxiv. 13) : What other hath He 
appointed over the earth? or ivhom hath He 
set over the world which He made ? Therefore 
Christ is not the judge of the angels. 

On the contrary, The Apostle says (1 Cor. 
vi. 3) ; Know you not that we shall judge 
angels? But the saints judge only by Christ’s 
authority. Therefore, much more does Christ 
possess judiciary power over the angels. 

I answer that, The angels are subjects of 
Christ’s judiciary power, not only with regard 
to Flis Divine Nature, as He is the Word of 
God, but also with regard to His human na- 
ture. And this is evident from three considera- 
tions. First of all, from the closeness of His 
assumed nature to God ; because, according to 
Heb. ii. 16: For nowhere doth He take hold 


of the angels, but of the seed of Abraham He 
taketh hold. Consequently, Christ’s soul is 
more filled with the truth of the Word of God 
than any angel : for which reason He also en- 
lightens the angels, as Dionysius says ( Gael. 
Hier. vii), and so He has power to judge them. 
Secondly, because by the lowliness of His Pas- 
sion, human nature in Christ merited to be 
exalted above the angels; so that, as is said 
in Phil. ii. 10; In the name of Jesus every knee 
should bow, of those that are in heaven, on 
earth, and under the earth. And therefore 
Christ has judiciary power even over the good 
and wicked angels : in token whereof it is said 
in the Apocalypse (vii. 11) that all the angels 
stood round about the throne. Thirdly, on 
account of what they do for men, of whom 
Christ is the Head in a special manner. Hence 
it is written (Heb. i. 14) : They are (Vulg., — 
Are they not) all ministering spirits, sent to 
minister for them, who shall receive the inheri- 
tance of salvation ( ?). But they are submitted 
to Christ’s judgment, first, as regards the dis- 
pensing of those things which are done 
through them; which dispensing is likewise 
done by the Alan Christ, to whom the angels 
ministered, as related (Matth. iv. 11), and 
from whom the devils besought that they 
might be sent into the swine, according to 
Matth. viii. 31. Secondly, as to other acci- 
dental rewards of the good angels, such as the 
joy which they have at the salvation of men, 
according to Luke xv. 10: There shall be joy 
before the angels of God upon one sinner doing 
penance : and furthermore as to the accidental 
punishments of the devils wherewith they are 
either tormented here, or are shut up in hell ; 
and this also belongs to the Man Christ : hence 
it is written (Mark i. 24) that the devil cried 
out: What have we to do with thee, Jesus of 
Nazareth? art Thou come to destroy us? 
Thirdly, as to the essential rew^ard of the good 
angels, w'hich is everlasting bliss; and as to 
the essential punishment of the wicked angels, 
which is everlasting damnation. But this was 
done by Christ from the beginning of the 
w'orld, inasmuch as He is the Word of God. 

Reply Obj. 1. This argument considers 
judgment as to the essential reward and chief 
punishment. 

Reply Obj. 2. .-Vs Augustine says (De Vera 
Relig. xxxi) ; Although the spiritual man 
judgeth all things, still he is judged by Truth 
Itself. Consequently, although the angels 
judge, as being spiritual creatures, still they 
are judged by Christ, inasmuch as He is the 
Truth. 

Reply Obj. 3. Christ judges not only the 
angels, but also the administration of all crea- 
tures. For if, as Augustine says (De Trin. iii) 
the lower things are ruled by God through the 
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higher, in a certain order, it must be said that whcrcoj we speak).* Nor does it follow that 
all things are ruled by Christ’s soul, which is God set another over the earth; since one and 
above every creature Hence the Apostle ^ays the same Person is God and Man, our Lord 
(Heb. ii. 5) ; For God hath not subjected unto Jesus Christ. 

angels the world to come , — “subject namely Let what has been said of the Mystery of 
to Christ ” — of whom we speak (Douay, — His Incarnation suffice for the present. 

*The words in quotation marks are from a gloss. 
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QUESTION 60 
What Is a Sacratnent? 

(In Eight Articles) 


After considering those things that concern 
the mystery of the incarnate Word, we must 
consider the sacraments of the Church which 
derive their efficacy from the Word incarnate 
Himself. First we shall consider the sacra- 
ments in general ; secondly, we shall consider 
specially each sacrament. 

Concerning the first our consideration will 
be fivefold: (I) What is a sacrament? (2) Of 
the necessity of the sacraments. (3) Of the 
effects of the sacraments. (4) Of their cause. 
(5) Of their number. 

Under the first heading there are eight 
points of inquiry: (1) Whether a sacrament 
is a kind of sign? (2) Whether every sign of 
a sacred thing is a sacrament? (3) Whether 
a sacrament is a sign of one thing only, or of 
several? (4) Whether a sacrament is a sign 
that is something sensible? (5) Whether some 
determinate sensible thing is required for a 
sacrament? (6) Whether signification ex- 
pressed by words is necessary for a sacrament ? 

(7) Whether determinate words are required? 

(8) Whether anything may be added to or 
subtracted from these words? 

FIRST ARTICLE 

WKether a Sacrament Is a Kind of Sign? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1 . It seems that a sacrament is 
not a kind of sign. For sacrament appears to 
be derived from sacring (sacrando); just as 
medicament, from medicando (healing). But 
this seems to be of the nature of a cause rather 
than of a sign. Therefore a sacrament is a 
kind of cause rather than a kind of sign. 

Obj. 2. Further, sacrament seems to signify 
something hidden, according to Tob. xii. 7: 
It is good to hide the secret { sacromentum) of 
a king; and Ephes. iii. 9: What is the dispen- 
sation of the mystery (sacramenti) which hath 
been hidden from eternity in God. But that 
which is hidden, seems foreign to the nature 
of a sign ; for a sign is that which conveys 
something else to the mind, besides the species 
which it impresses on the senses, as Augustine 
explains (De Doctr. Christ, ii). Therefore it 
seems that a sacrament is not a kind of sign. 

Obj. 3. Further, an oath is sometimes called 
a sacrament; for it is written in the Decretals 
( cans, xxii, gu. 5) ; Children who have not at- 
tained the use of reason must not be obliged 


to si^ear: and whoever has foresworn himself 
once, must no more be a witness, nor be al- 
lowed to take a sacrament, i.e. an oath. But 
an Otith is not a kind of sign, therefore it seems 
that a sacrament is not a kind of sign. 

On the contrary, Augustine says (De Civ. 
Dei x) : The visible sacrifice is the sacrament, 
i.e. the sacred sign, of the invisible sacrifice. 

I answer that, All things that are ordained 
to one, even in different ways, can be denomi- 
nated from it : thus, from health which is in an 
animal, not only is the animal said to be 
healthy through being the subject of health: 
but medicine also is said to be healthy through 
producing health; diet through preserving it; 
and urine, through being a sign of health. 
Consequently, a thing may be called a sacra- 
ment, either from having a certain hidden 
sanctity, and in this sense a sacrament is a 
sacred secret ; or from having some relation- 
ship to this sanctity, which relationship may 
be that of a cause, or of a sign or of any other 
relation. But now we are speaking of sacra- 
ments in a special sense, as implying the habi- 
tude of sign: and in this way a sacrament is 
a kind of sign. 

Reply Obj. 1. Because medicine is an effi- 
cient cause of health, consequently whatever 
things are denominated from medicine are to 
be referred to some first active cause : so that 
a medicament implies a certain causality. But 
sanctity from which a sacrament is denomi- 
natedj is not there taken as an efficient cause, 
but rather as a formal or a final cause. There- 
fore it does not follow that a sacrament need 
always imply causality. 

Reply Obj. 2. This argument considers sac- 
rament in the sense of a sacred secret. Now 
not Only God’s but also the king’s, secret, is 
said to be sacred and to be a sacrament: be- 
cause according to the ancients, whatever it 
was Unlawful to lay violent hands on was said 
to be holy or sacrosanct, such as the city walls, 
and persons of high rank. Consequently those 
secrets, whether Divine or human, which it is 
unlawful to violate by making them known to 
anybody whatever, are called sacred secrets 
or sacraments. 

Reply Obj. 3. Even an oath has a certain 
relation to sacred things, in so far as it con- 
sists in calling a sacred thing to witness. And 
in tliis sense it is called a sacrament: not in 
the Sense in which we speak of sacraments 
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now; the word sacrament being thus used not Christ considered as hoK- in Himself. Others 


equivocally but analogically, i.e. by reason of 
a different relation to the one thing, viz. some- 
thing sacred. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether Every Sign of a Holy Thing Is a Socroment? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that not every sign 
of a sacred thing is a sacrament. For all sen- 
sible creatures are signs of sacred things; ac- 
cording to Rom. i. 20; The invisible things of 
God are clearly seen being understood by the 
things that are made. .And yet all sensible 
things cannot be called sacraments. Therefore 
not every sign of a sacred thing is a sacrament. 

Obj. 2. Further, whatever was done under 
the Old Law was a figure of Christ Who is the 
Holy of Holies (Dan. ix. 24). according to 
1 Cor. X. II ; All (these) things happened to 
them in figure; and Col. ii. 17; Which arc a 
shadou) of things to come, hut the body is 
Christ’s. And yet not all that was done by the 
Fathers of the Old Testament, not even all 
the ceremonies of the Law, were sacraments, 
but only in certain special cases, as stated in 
the Second Part (I-IL Q. 101. A, 4) There- 
fore it seems that not every sign of a sacred 
thing is a sacrament. 

Obj. 3. Further, even in the New Testa- 
ment many things are done in sign of some 
sacred thing; yet they are not called sacra- 
ments ; such as sprinkling with holy water, the 
consecration of an altar, and such like. There- 
fore not every sign of a sacred thing is a sacra- 
ment. 

On the contrary, A definition is convertible 
with the thing defined. Now some define a 
sacrament as being the sign of a sacred thing; 
moreover, this is clear from the passage quoted 
above (A. 1 ) from .Augustine. Therefore it 
seems that every sign of a sacred thing is a 
sacrament. 

I answer that, Signs are given to men, to 
whom it is proper to discover the unknown 
by means of the known, Consequently a sac- 
rament properly so called is that which is the 
sign of some sacred thing pertaining to man ; 
so that properly speaking a sacrament, as con- 
sidered by us now, is defined as being the sign 
of a holy thing so far as it makes men holy. 

Reply Obj. 1. Sensible creatures signify 
something holy, viz. Divine wisdom and good- 
ness inasmuch as these are holy in themselves ; 
but not inasmuch as we are made holy by them. 
Therefore they cannot be called sacraments as 
we understand sacraments now. 

Reply Obj. 2. Some things pertaining to 
the Old Testament signified the holiness of 


signified His holiness considered as the cause 
of our holiness ; thus the sacrifice of the Pas- 
chal Lamb signified Christ’s Sacrifice whereby 
we are made holy: and such like are properly 
styled sacramenis of the Old Law. 

Reply Obj. 3. Names are given to things 
considered in reference to their end and state 
of completeness. Now a disposition is not an 
end, whereas perfection is. Consequently 
things that signify disposition to holiness are 
not called sacraments, and with regard to these 
the objection is verified : only those are called 
sacraments which signify the perfection of 
holiness in man. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether a Sacrament Is o Sign of One Thing Only? 

JVe proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that a sacrament is 
a sign of one thing only. For that which sig- 
nifies many things is an ambiguous sign, and 
consequently occasions deception: this is 
clearly seen in equivocal words. But all decep- 
tion should be removed from the Christian 
religion, according to Col. ii. 8: Beware lest 
any man cheat you by philosophy and vain 
deceit. Therefore it seems that a sacrament 
is not a sign of several things. 

Obj. 2. F'urther, as stated above (A. 2), a 
sacrament signifies a holy thing in so far as 
it makes man holy. But there is only one 
cause of man's holiness, viz. the blood of 
Christ; according to Heb. xiii. 12: Jesus, that 
He might sanctify the people by His own 
blood, suffered without the gate. Therefore it 
seems that a sacrament does not signify sev- 
eral things, 

Obj. 3. Further, it has been said above 
(.A. 2. ad 3) that a sacrament signifies prop- 
erly the very end of sanctification. Now the 
end of sanctification is eternal life, according 
to Rom. vi. 22 ; You have your fruit unto sanc- 
tification, and the end life everlasting. There- 
fore it seems that the sacraments signify one 
thing only, viz. eternal life. 

On the contrary. In the Sacrament of the 
Altar, two things are signified, viz. Christ’s 
true body, and Christ’s mystical body ; as Au- 
gustine says (Liber Sent. Prosper.). 

I answer that, As stated above (A. 2) a 
sacrament properly speaking is that which is 
ordained to signify our sanctification. In which 
three things may be considered ; viz. the very 
cause of our sanctification, which is Christ’s 
passion ; the form of our sanctification, which 
is grace and the virtues ; and the ultimate end 
of our sanctification, which is eternal life. And 
all these are signified by the sacraments. Con- 
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sequently a sacrament is a sign that is both a 
reminder of the past, i.e. the passion of Christ; 
and an indication of that which is effected in 
us by Christ's passion, i e. grace ; and a prog- 
nostic, that is, a foretelling of future glory. 

Reply Ob] 1. Then is a sign ambiguous 
and the occasion of deception, when it signi- 
fies many things not ordained to one another. 
But when it signifies many things inasmuch 
as, through being mutually ordained, they 
form one thing, then the sign is not ambigu- 
ous but certain : thus this word man signifies 
the soul and bofly inasmuch as together they 
form the human nature. In this way a sacra- 
ment signifies the three things aforesaid, inas- 
much as by being in a certain order they are 
one thing. 

Reply Obj. 2. Since a sacrament signifies 
that which sanctifies, it must needs signify 
the effect, which is implied in the sanctifying 
cause as such. 

Reply Obj. 3. It is enough for a sacrament 
that it signify that perfection which consists 
in the form, nor is it necessary that it should 
signify only that perfection which is the end. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether a Sacrament Is Always Something Sensible? 

ITc proceed t/n/s to the Fourth .Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that a sacrament is 
not ahvays something sensible. Because, ac- 
cording to the Philosopher (Prior Anal, ii), 
every effect is a sign of its cause. But just as 
there are some sensible effects, so are there 
some intelligible effects ; thus science is the 
effect of a demonstration. Therefore not every 
sign is sensible. Xow all that is required for 
a sacrament is something that is a sign of 
some sacred thing, inasmuch as thereby man 
is sanctified, as stated above {A. 2). There- 
fore something sensible is not required for a 
sacrament. 

Obj. 2. Further, sacraments belong to the 
kingdom of God and the Divine worship. But 
sensible things do not seem to belong to the 
Divine worship: lor we are told (John iv. 24) 
that God is a spiiit ; and they that adore Him, 
must adore Hi::: in spirit and in truth; and 
(Rom. xiv. 17) that the kingdom of God is not 
meat and diink. Therefore sensible things are 
not required for the sacraments. 

Obj. 3. Further, .'\ugustine says (Dc Lib. 
Arh. ii) that sensible things are goods of least 
account, since ix.dthoiit them man can live 
aright But the sacraments are necessary for 
man’s salvation, as we shall show farther on 
(Q. 61, A. 1) : so that man cannot live aright 
without them. Therefore sensible things are 
not required for the sacraments. 

On the contrary, .Augustine says (Tract. 
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Ixxx, sup. Joan.}: The word is added to the 
element and this becomes a sacrament ; and he 
is speaking there of water which is a sensible 
element. Therefore sensible things are required 
for the sacraments. 

/ answer that, Divine wisdom provides for 
each thing according to its mode; hence it is 
w'ritten (Wisd. viii. 1) that she . . . ordereth 
all things sweetly: w'herefore also we are told 
(Alatth. XXV. 15) that she gave to everyone 
according to his proper ability. Now it is part 
of man’s nature to acquire knowledge of the 
intelligible from the sensible. But a sign is 
that by means of which one attains to the 
knowledge of something else. Consequently, 
since the sacred things which are signified by 
the sacraments, are the spiritual and intelli- 
gible goods by means of which man is sancti- 
fied, it follows that the sacramental signs con- 
sist in sensible things: just as in the Divine 
Scriptures spiritual things are set before us 
under the guise of things sensible. And hence 
it is that sensible things are required for the 
sacraments ; as Dionysius also proves in hiS 
book on the heavenly hierarchy ( Gael. Hier. i). 

Reply Obj. 1. The name and definition of 
a thing is taken principally from that which 
belongs to a thing primarily and essentially: 
and not from that which belongs to it through 
something else. Now a sensible effect being 
the primary and direct object of man’s knowl- 
edge (since all our knowledge springs from the 
senses) by its very nature leads to the knowl- 
edge of something else: whereas intelligible 
effects are not such as to be able to lead us to 
the knowledge of something else, except in so 
far as they are manifested by some other thing, 
i.e. by certain sensibles. It is for this reason 
that the name sign is given primarily and prin- 
cipally to things w'hich are offered to the sen- 
ses ; hence Augustine says ( De Doctr. Christ. 
ii) that a sign is that which conveys some^ 
thing else to the mind, besides the species 
•which it impresses on the senses. But intelli- 
gible effects do not partake of the nature of a 
sign except in so far as they are pointed out 
by certain signs. .And in this way, too, certain 
things which are not sensible are termed sac- 
raments as it were, in so far as they are signi- 
fied by certain sensible things, of w^hich we 
shall treat further on (Q. 63, .A. ad 2\ A. 3, 
ad 2 ; q. 73, .A. 6; Q. 74, .A. 1, ad 3). 

Reply Obj. 2. Sensible things considered 
in their own nature do not belong to the wor- 
ship or kingdom of God: but considered only 
as signs of spiritual things in which the king- 
dom of God consists. 

Reply Obj 3. Augustine speaks there of 
sensible things, considered in their nature; 
but not as employed to signify spiritual things; 
which are the hiahest sroods. 
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FIFTH ARTICLE 

Whether Determinate Things Are Required 
for a SacramentP 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that determinate 
things are not required for a sacrament. For 
sensible things are required in sacraments for 
the purpose of signification, as stated above 
(A. 4). But nothing hinders the same thing 
being signified by divers sensible things: thus 
in Holy Scripture God is signified metaphori- 
cally, sometimes by a stone (2 Kings xxii. 2, 
Zach. iii. 9, I Cor. x. 4, .'\poc. iv. 3) ; some- 
times by a lion (Isa. xxxi. 4, Apoc. v. S) ; 
sometimes by the sun (Isa. lx. 19, 20; Malach. 
iv. 2), or by something similar. Therefore it 
seems that divers things can be suitable to the 
same sacrament. Therefore determinate things 
are not required for the sacraments. 

Obf. 2. Further, the health of the soul is 
more necessary than that of the body. But in 
bodily medicines, which are ordained to the 
health of the body, one thing can be substi- 
tuted for another which happens to be want- 
ing. Therefore much more in the sacraments, 
which are spiritual remedies ordained to the 
health of the soul, can one thing be substi- 
tuted for another when this happens to be 
lacking. 

ObJ. 3. Further, it is not fitting that the 
salvation of men be restricted by the Divine 
Law: still less by the Law of Christ, Who 
came to save all. But in the state of the Law 
of nature determinate things were not required 
in the sacraments, but were put to that use 
through a vow, as appears from Gen. xxviii, 
where Jacob vowed that he would offer to God 
tithes and peace-offerings. Therefore it seems 
that man should not have been restricted, 
especially under the New Law, to the use of 
any determinate thing in the sacraments. 

On the contrary. Our Lord said (John iii. 
5) ; Unless a man be born again of water and 
the Holy Ghost, he cannot enter into the king- 
dom of God. 

I answer that, In the use of the sacraments 
two things may be considered, namely, the 
worship of God, and the sanctification of man : 
the former of which pertains to man as 
referred to God, and the latter pertains to God 
in reference to man. Now it is not for anyone 
to determine that which is in the power of 
another, but only that which is in his own 
power. Since, therefore, the sanctification of 
man is in the power of God Who sanctifies, it 
is not for man to decide what things should be 
used for his sanctification, but this should be 
determined by Divine institution. Therefore 
in the sacraments of the New Law, by which 
man is sanctified according to 1 Cor. vi. 11, 


You are washed, you are sanctified, we must 
use those things which are detei mined by 
Divine institution. 

Reply Obf. 1. Though the same thing can 
be signified by divers signs, yet to determine 
which sign must be used belongs to the signi- 
fier. Now it is God Who signifies spiritual 
things to us by means of the sensible things 
in the sacraments, and of similitudes in the 
Scriptures. And consequently, just as the Holy 
Ghost decides by what similitudes spiritual 
things are to be signified in certain passages of 
Scripture, so also must it be determined by 
Divine institution what things are to be em- 
ployed for the purpose of signification in this 
or that sacrament. 

Reply Obj. 2. Sensible things are endowed 
with natural powers conducive to the health of 
the body: and therefore if two of them have 
the same virtue, it matters not which we use. 
Yet they are ordained unto sanctification not 
through any power that they possess natu- 
rally, but only in virtue of the Divine institu- 
tion. And therefore it was necessary that God 
should determine the sensible things to be 
employed in the sacraments. 

Reply Obj. 3. As Augustine says (Contra 
Faust, xix), diverse sacraments suit different 
times ; just as different times are signified by 
different parts of the verb, viz. present, past, 
and future. Consequently, just as under the 
state of the Law of nature man was moved by 
inward instinct and wdthout any outward law, 
to worship God, so also the sensible things to 
be employed in the worship of God were de- 
termined by inward instinct. But later on it 
became necessary for a law to be given (to 
man) from without : both because the Law of 
nature had become obscured by man’s sins ; 
and in order to signify more expressly the 
grace of Christ, by which the human race is 
sanctified. And hence the need for those things 
to be determinate, of which men have to make 
use in the sacraments. Nor is the way of 
salvation narrowed thereby : because the things 
which need to be used in the sacraments, are 
either in everyone’s possession or can be had 
with little trouble. 

SIXTH ARTICLE 

Whether Words Are Required for the Signification 
of the Sacraments? 

We proceed thus to the Sixth Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that words are not 
required for the signification of the sacra- 
ments. For Augustine says (Contra Faust. 
xix) : What else is a corporeal sacrament but 
a kind of visible word? Wherefore to add 
words to the sensible things in the sacraments 
seems to be the same as to add words to words. 
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But this is superfluous. Therefore words are 
not required besides the sensible things in the 
sacraments. 

Ob ']. 2. Further, a sacrament is some one 
thing, But it does not seem possible to make 
one thing of those that belong to different 
genera. Since, therefore, sensible things and 
words are of different genera, for sensible 
things are the product of nature, but words, 
of reason ; it seems that in the sacraments, 
words are not required besides sensible things. 

Ob'], 3. Further, the sacraments of the New 
Law succeed those of the Old Law ; since the 
former were instituted when the latter were 
abolished, as Augustine says ( Contra Faust. 
xix). But no form of words was required in 
the sacraments of the Old Law. Therefore 
neither is it required in those of the New Law. 

On the contrary, The Apostle says (Eph. 
V. 25, 26) : Christ loved the Church, and de- 
livered Himself up for it ; that He might sanc- 
tify it, cleansing it by the laver of water in 
the word of life. And Augustine says (Tract. 
XXX, in Joan.): The word is added to the ele- 
ment, and this becomes a sacrament. 

I answer that. The sacraments, as stated 
above (AA. 2, 3), are employed as signs for 
man’s sanctification. Consequently they can 
be considered in three ways ; and in each way 
it is fitting for words to be added to the sen- 
sible signs. For in the first place they can be 
considered in regard to the cause of sanctifi- 
cation, which is the Word incarnate : to Whom 
the sacraments have a certain conformity, in 
that the word is joined to the sensible sign, 
just as in the mystery of the Incarnation the 
Word of God is united to sensible flesh. 

Secondly, sacraments may be considered on 
the part of man who is sanctified, and who is 
composed of soul and body: to whom the sac- 
ramental remedy is adjusted, since it touches 
the body through the sensible element, and the 
soul through faith in the words. Hence Augus- 
tine says (Tract. Ixxx, m Joan.) on John xv. 3, 
Now you are clean by reason of the word, etc.: 
Whence hath water this so great virtue, to 
touch the body and wash the heart, but by the 
word doing it, not because 'it is spoken, but 
because it is believed? 

Thirdly, a sacrament may be considered on 
the part of the sacramental signification. Now 
Augustine says (De Doctr. Christ, ii) that 
words are the principal signs used by men; 
because words can be formed in various ways 
for the purpose of signifying various mental 
concepts, so that we are able to express our 
thoughts with greater distinctness by means of 
words. And therefore in order to insure the 
perfection of sacramental signification it was 
necessary to determine the signification of the 
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sensible things by means of certain words. For 
water may signify both a cleansing by reason 
of its humidity, and refreshment by reason of 
its being cool : but when we say, / baptize thee, 
it is clear that we use water in baptism in 
order to signify a spiritual cleansing. 

Reply Ob). 1. The sensible elements of the 
sacraments are called words by way of a cer- 
tain likeness, in so far as they partake of a 
certain significative power, which resides prin- 
cipally in the very words, as stated above. 
Consequently it is not a superfluous repetition 
to add words to the visible element in the 
sacraments ; because one determines the other, 
as stated above. 

Reply Ob). 2. Although words and other 
sensible things are not in the same genus, con- 
sidered in their natures, yet have they some- 
thing in common as to the thing signified by 
them: which is more perfectly done in words 
than in other things. Wherefore in the sacra- 
ments, words and things, like form and matter, 
combine in the formation of one thing, in so 
far as the signification of things is completed 
by means of words, as above stated. And 
under words are comprised also sensible ac- 
tions, such as cleansing and anointing and 
such like: because they have a like significa- 
tion with the things. 

Reply Obf. 3. As Augustine says (Contra 
Faust, xix), the sacraments of things present 
should be different from sacraments of things 
to come. Now the sacraments of the Old Law 
foretold the coming of Christ, Consequently 
they did not signify Christ so clearly as the 
sacraments of the New Law, which flow from 
Christ Himself, and have a certain likeness to 
Him, as stated above.— Nevertheless in the 
Old Law, certain words were used in things 
pertaining to the worship of God, both by the 
priests, who were the ministers of those sacra- 
ments, according to Nura. vi. 23, 24 : Thus 
shall you bless the children of Israel, and you 
shall say to them : The Lord bless thee, etc. ; 
and by those who made use of those sacra- 
ments, according to Deut. xxvi. 3 : I profess 
this day before the Lord thy God, etc. 

SEVENTH ARTICLE 

Whether Determinate Words Are Required 
in the Sacraments? 

We proceed thus to the Seventh Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that determinate 
words are not required in the sacraments. For 
as the Philosopher says (Peri Herm. i), words 
are not the same for all. But salvation, which 
is sought through the sacraments, is the same 
for all. Therefore determinate words are not 
required in the sacraments. 

Ob). 2. Further, words are required in the 
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sacraments forasmuch as they are the princi- 
pal means of signification, as stated above 
fA. 6). But it happens that various words 
mean the same. Therefore determinate words 
are not required in the sacraments. 

Obj. 3. Further, corruption of anything 
changes its species. But some corrupt the 
pronunciation of words, and yet it is not 
credible that the sacramental effect is hindered 
thereby ; else unlettered men and stammerers, 
in conferring sacraments, would frequently do 
so invalidly. Therefore it seems that determi- 
nate words are not required in the sacraments. 

On the contrary, Our Lord used determi- 
nate words in consecrating the sacrament of 
the Eucharist, when He said (Matth. xxvi. 
26); This is My Body. Likewise He com- 
manded His disciples to baptize under a form 
of determinate words, sac'ing (iMatt. .xxviii. 
19): Go ye and teach all nations, baptizing 
them in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 

I ansiL'cr that. As stated above (.-V. 6, ad 2), 
in the sacraments the words are as the form, 
and sensible things are as the matter. Now 
in all things composed of matter and form, 
the determining principle is on the part of 
the form, which is as it were the end and ter- 
minus of the matter. Consequently for the 
being of a thing the need of a determinate 
form is prior to the need of determinate mat- 
ter; for determinate matter is needed that it 
may be adapted to the determinate form. 
Since, therefore, in the sacraments determinate 
sensible things are required, which are as the 
sacramental matter, much more is there need 
in them of a determinate form of words. 

Reply Obj. 1. As Augustine says (Tract. 
Ixxx, sup. Joan.), the word operates in the 
sacraments not because it is spoken, i.e. not 
by the outward sound of the voice, but because 
it is believed in accordance with the sense of 
the words which is held by faith. And this 
sense is indeed the same for all, though the 
same words as to their sound l^e not u.sed by 
all. Consequently no matter in what language 
this sense is expressed, the sacrament is com- 
plete. 

Reply Obj. 2. .Mthough it happens in every 
language that various words signify the same 
thing, yet one of tho'^e words is that which 
those who speak that language use principally 
and more commonly to signify that particular 
thing; and this is the word which should be 
used for the sacrainental signification. So also 
among sensible things, that one is used for the 
sacramental signification which is most com- 
tnonly employed for the action by which the 
sacramental effect is signified; thus water is 
niost commonly used by men for bodily cleans- 
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ing, by which the spiritual cleansing is signi- 
fied ; and therefore water is employed as the 
matter of baptism. 

Reply Obj. 3. If he who corrupts the pro- 
nunciation of the sacramental words — does so 
on purpose, he does not seem to intend to do 
what the Church intends: and thus the sacra- 
ment .seems to be defective. But if he do this 
through error or a slip of the tongue, and if he 
so far mispronounce the words as to deprive 
them of sense, the sacrament seems to be de- 
fectiv'e. This would be the case especially if 
the mispronunciation be in the beginning of 
a word, for instance, if one were to say in 
nomine matris instead of in nomine Patris. 
If, however, the sense of the words be not 
entireN lost by this mispronunciation, the sac- 
rament is complete. This would be the case 
principally if the end of a word be mispro- 
nounced; for instance, if one were to say 
patrias ct filias. For although the words thus 
mispronounced have no appointed meaning, 
yet we allow them an accommodated meaning 
corresponding to the usual forms of speech. 
And so, although the sensible sound is changed, 
yet the sense remains the same. 

What has been said about the various mis- 
pronunciations of words, either at the begin- 
ning or at the end. holds forasmuch as with 
us a change at the beginning of a word 
changes the meaning, whereas a change at the 
end generally speaking does not effect such a 
change: whereas with the Greeks the sense is 
changed also in the beginning of words in the 
conjugation of verbs. 

Nevertheless the principle point to observe 
is the extent of the corruption entailed by mis- 
pronunciation ; for in either case it may be so 
little that it does not alter the sense of the 
words ; or so great that it destroys it. But it 
is easier for the one to happen on the part of 
the beginning of the words, and the other at 
the end. 

EIGHTH ARTICLE 

Whether It Is Lawful to Add Anything to the Words 
in Which the Socramentol Form Consists? 

IFe proceed thus to the Eighth Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that it is not lawful 
to add anything to the words in which the 
sacramental form consists. For these sacra- 
mental words are not of less importance than 
are the words of Holy Scripture. But it is not 
lawful to add anything to, or to take anything 
from, the words of Holy Scripture; for it is 
written (Deut. iv. 2) ; You shall not add to 
the word that I speak to you, neither shall you 
take away from it ; and (Apoc. xxii. IS, 19) : 
I testify to everyone that hearcth the words of 
the prophecy of this book: if any man shall 
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add to these things, God shall add to him the 
plagues written in this book. And if any man 
shall take away . . . God shall take away his 
part out of the book of life. Therefore it seems 
that neither is it lawful to acid anything to, or 
to take anything from, the sacramental forms. 

Ob']. 2. Further, in the sacraments words 
are by way of form, as stated above (A. 6, ad 
2; A. 7). But any addition or subtraction in 
forms changes the species, as also in numbers 
(Metaph. viii). Therefore it seems that if any- 
thing be added to or subtracted from a sacra- 
mental form, it will not be the same sacra- 
ment. 

Obj. 3. Further, just as the sacramental 
form demands a certain number of words, so 
does it require that these words should be pro- 
nounced in a certain order and without inter- 
ruption. If therefore, the sacrament is not 
rendered invalid by addition or subtraction of 
words, in like manner it seems that neither is 
it, if the w'ords be pronounced in a different 
order or w'ith interruptions. 

On the contrary, Certain words are inserted 
by some in the sacramental forms, which are 
not inserted by others: thus the Latins bap- 
tize under this form: I baptise thee in the 
name of the Father, end of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost ; whereas the Greeks use the 
following form: The servant of God, N ... is 
baptized in the name of the Father, etc. Yet 
both confer the sacrament validly. Therefore 
it is lawful to add something to, or to take 
something from, the sacramental forms. 

I answer that, With regard to all the varia- 
tions that may occur in the sacramental forms, 
two points seem to call for our attention. One 
is on the part of the person who says the 
words, and whose intention is essential to the 
sacrament, as will be explained further on 
(Q. 64, A. 8). Wherefore if he intends by such 
addition or suppression to perform a rite other 
from that which is recognized by the Church, 
it seems that the sacrament is invalid : because 
he seems not to intend to do what the Church 
does. 

The other point to be considered is the 
meaning of the words. For since in the sacra- 
ments, the words produce an effect according 
to the sense which they convey, as stated 
above (A. 1 , ad 1), we must see whether the 
change of words destroys the essential sense 
of the words : because then the sacrament is 
clearly rendered invalid. Xow it is clear, if 
any substantial part of the sacramental form 
be suppressed, tliat the essential sense of the 
words is destroyed ; and consequently the sac- 
rament is invalid. Wherefore Didymus says 
(Dc Spir. Sanct. ii) : If anyone attempt to 
baptize in such a way as to omit one of the 
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aforesaid names, i.e. of the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost, his baptism will be invalid. But 
if that which is omitted be not a substantial 
part of the form, such an omission does not 
destroy the essential sense of the words, nor 
consequently the validity of the sacrament. 
Thus in the form of the Eucharist, — For this 
is My Body, the omission of the word for docs 
not destroy the essential sense of the words, 
nor consequently cause the sacrament to be 
invalid ; although perhaps he who makes the 
omission may sin from negligence or contempt. 

Again, it is possible to add something that 
destroys the essential sense of the words : for 
instance, if one were to say: I baptize thee in 
the name of the Father Who is greater, and of 
the Son Who is less, with which form the 
Arians baptized : and consequently such an 
addition makes the sacrament invalid. But if 
the addition be such as not to destroy the es- 
sential sense, the sacrament is not rendered 
invalid. Nor does it matter whether this addi- 
tion be made at the beginning, in the middle, 
or at the end : For instance, if one were to 
say, / baptize- thee in the name of the Father 
Almighty, and of the Only Begotten Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost, the Paraclete, the baptism 
would be valid ; and in like manner if one were 
to say, I baptize thee in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost ; 
and may the Blessed Virgin succour thee, the 
baptism would be valid. 

Perhaps, however, if one w'ere to say, I bap- 
tize thee in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost, and of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, the baptism would be void; be- 
cause it is written (1 Cor. i. 13) : IFar Paul 
crucified for yon or were yon baptized in the 
name of Paul? But this is true if the intention 
be to baptize in the name of the Blessed Vir- 
gin as in the name of the Trinity, by which 
baptism is consecrated : for such a sense would 
be contrary to faith, and would therefore ren- 
der the sacrament invalid : wdiereas if the addi- 
tion, and in the name of the Blessed Virgin be 
understood, not as if the name of the Biessed 
Virgin effected anything in baptism, but as 
intimating that her intercession may help the 
person baptized to preserve the baptismal 
grace, then the sacrament is not rendered void. 

Reply Obj. 1. It is not lawful to add any- 
thing to the words of Holy Scripture as re- 
gards the sense : but many w'ords are added 
by Doctors by wmy of explanation of the Holy 
Scriptures. Nevertheless, it is not lawful to 
add even words to Holy Scripture as though 
such words w'ere a part thereof, for this would 
amount to forgery. It would amount to tbp 
same if anyone were to pretend that something 
is essential to a sacram.ental form, which is 
not so. 
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Reply Obj. 2. Words belong to a sacra- 
mental form by reason of the sense signified 
by them. Consequently any addition or sup- 
pression of words which does not add to or 
take from the essential sense, does not destroy 
the essence of the sacrament. 

Reply Oh]. 3. If the Vv-ords are Interrupted 
to such an e.xtent that the intention of the 
speaker is interrupted, the sacramental sense 
is destroyed, and consequently, the validity of 
the sacrament. But this is not the case if the 
interruption of the speaker is so slight, that 
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his intention and the sense of the words is 
not interrupted. 

The same is to be said of a change in the 
order of the words. Because if this destroys 
the sense of the words, the sacrament is in- 
validated ; as happens when a negation is made 
to precede or follow a word. But if the order 
is so changed that the sense of the words does 
not vary, the sacrament is not invalidated, 
according to the Philosopher’s dictum : Nouns 
and verbs mean the same though they be trans- 
posed (Peri Herm. x). 


THE SACRAMENTS 


QUESTION 61 

Of the Necessity of the Sacraments 

(In Four Articles) 


We must now consider the necessity of the 
sacraments ; concerning which there are four 
points of inquiry: (1) Whether sacraments are 
necessary for man’s salvation? (2) Whether 
they were necessary in the state that preceded 
sin? (3) Whether they were necessary in the 
state after sin and before Christ? (4) Whether 
they were necessary after Christ’s coming? 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether Sacraments Are Necessary 
for Man's Salvation? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that sacraments are 
not necessary for man’s salvation. For the 
Apostle says (1 Tim. iv. 8) : Bodily exercise 
is profitable to little. But the use of sacra- 
ments pertains to bodily exercise : because 
sacraments are perfected in the signification 
of sensible things and words, as stated above 
(Q. 60, A. 6). Therefore sacraments are not 
necessary for the salvation of man. 

Obj. 2. Further, the Apostle was told (2 
Cor. xii. 9) ; My grace is sufficient for thee. 
But it would not suffice if sacraments were 
necessary for salvation. Therefore sacraments 
are not ncessary for man's salvation. 

Obj. 3. Further, given a sufficient cause, 
nothing more seems to be required for the 
effect. But Christ’s Passion is the sufficient 
cause of our salvation ; for the Apostle says 
(Rom. V. 10) : If, when vve were enemies, we 
were reconciled to God by the death of His 
Son: much more, being reconciled, shall we be 
saved by His life. Therefore sacraments are 
not necessary for man's salvation. 

On the contrary, .Augustine says (Contra 
Faust, xix) : It is impossible to keep men to- 
gether in one religious denomination, whether 
true or false, except they hr united bv means 
of visible signs or sac, ’ament.:. But it is neces- 


sary for salvation that men be united together 
in the name of the one true religion. There- 
fore sacraments are necessary for man’s sal- 
vation. 

I answer that. Sacraments are necessary 
unto man’s salvation for three reasons. The 
first is taken from the condition of human 
nature which is such that it has to be led by 
things corporeal and sensible to things spirit- 
ual and intelligible. Now it belongs to Divine 
providence to provide for each one according 
as its condition requires. Divine wisdom, 
therefore, fittingly provides man with means 
of salvation, in the shape of corporeal and 
sensible signs that are called sacraments. 

The second reason is taken from the state 
of man who in sinning subjected himself by 
his affections to corporeal things. Now the 
healing remedy should be given to a man so 
as to reach the part affected by disease. Con- 
sequently it was fitting that (jod should pro- 
vide man with a spiritual medicine by means 
of certain corporeal signs ; for if man were 
offered spiritual things without a veil, his mind 
being taken up with the material world would 
be unable to apply itself to them. 

The third reason is taken from the fact that 
man is prone to direct his activity chiefly to- 
wards material things. Lest, therefore, it 
should be too hard for man to be drawn away 
entirely from bodily actions, bodily exercise 
was offered to him in the sacraments, by which 
he might be trained to avoid superstitious 
practices, consisting in the worship of demons, 
and all manner of harmful action, consisting 
in sinful deeds. 

It follow.s, therefore, that through the insti- 
tution of the sacraments man, consistently 
with his nature, is instructed through sensible 
things ; he is humlDled, through confessing that 
he is sul)iert to corporeal things, seeing that 
he recei'.’es assistance through them: and he 
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is even preserved from bodily hurt, by the 
healthy exercise of the sacraments. 

Reply Ob], 1. Bodily exercise, as such, is 
not very profitable: but exercise taken in the 
use of the sacraments is not merely bodily, 
but to a certain extent spiritual, viz. in its 
signification and in its causality. 

Reply Ob']. 2. God’s grace is a sufficient 
cause of man’s salvation. But God gives grace 
to man in a way which is suitable to him. 
Hence it is that man needs the sacraments 
that he may obtain grace. 

Reply Ob']. 3. Christ’s Passion is a sufficient 
cause of man’s salvation. But it does not fol- 
low that the sacraments are not also necessary 
for that purpose: because they obtain their 
effect through the power of Christ’s Passion ; 
and Christ’s Passion is, so to say, applied to 
man through the sacraments according to the 
Apostle (Rom. vi. 3) : All we who are baptized 
in Christ Jesus, are bapt'ized in His death. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether before Sin Sacraments Were Necessary 
to Man? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that before sin sacra- 
ments were necessary to man. For, as stated 
above (A. 1, ad 2) man needs sacraments that 
he may obtain grace. But man needed grace 
even in the state of innocence, as we stated 
in the First Part (Q. 95, A, 4 ; cf. I-II, Q. 109, 
A. 2; Q. 114, A. 2). Therefore sacraments 
were necessary in that state also. 

Obj. 2. Further, sacraments are suitable to 
man by reason of the conditions of human 
nature, as stated above (A. 1). But man’s 
nature is the same before and after sin. There- 
fore it seems that before sin, man needed the 
sacraments. 

Obj. 3. Further, matrimony is a sacrament, 
according to Eph. v. 32 : This is a great sacra- 
ment ; but I speak in Christ and in the Church. 
But matrimony was instituted before sin, as 
may be seen in Gen. ii. Therefore sacraments 
were necessary to man before sin. 

On the contrary, None but the sick need 
remedies, according to Matth. ix. 12 They that 
are in health need not a physician. Now the 
sacraments are spiritual remedies for the heal- 
ing of wounds inflicted by sin. Therefore they 
were not necessary before sin. 

I answer that, Sacraments were not neces- 
sary in the state of innocence. This can be 
proved from the rectitude of that state, in 
which the higher (parts of man) ruled the 
lower, and nowise depended on them : for just 
as the mind was subject to God, so were the 
lower powers of the soul subject to the mind, 
and the body to the soul. And it would be 


contrary to this order if the soul were per- 
fected either in knowledge or in grace, by 
anything corporeal ; which happens in the sac- 
raments. Therefore in the state of innocence 
man needed no sacraments, whether as reme- 
dies against sin or as means of perfecting the 
soul. 

Reply Obj. 1. In the state of innocence 
man needed grace: not so that he needed to 
obtain grace by means of sensible signs, but 
in a spiritual and invisible manner. 

Reply Obj. 2. iVIan’s nature is the same 
before and after sin, but the state of his nature 
is not the same. Because after sin, the soul, 
even in its higher part, needs to receive some- 
thing from corporeal things in order that it 
may be perfected : whereas man had no need of 
this in that state. 

Reply Obj. 3. Matrimony was instituted 
in the state of innocence, not as a sacrament, 
but as a function of nature. Consequently, 
however, it foreshadowed something in rela- 
tion to Christ and the Church: just as every- 
thing else foreshadowed Christ. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether There Should Have Been Sacraments 
after Sin, before Christ? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that there should 
have been no sacraments after sin, before 
Christ. For it has been stated that the Pas- 
sion of Christ is applied to men through the 
sacraments: so that Christ’s Passion is com- 
pared to the sacraments as cause to effect. 
But effect does not precede cause. Therefore 
there should have been no sacraments before 
Christ’s coming. 

Obj. 2. Further, sacraments should be suit- 
able to the state of the human race, as Augus- 
tine declares (Contra Faust, xix). But the 
state of the human race underwent no change 
after sin until it was repaired by Christ. 
Neither, therefore, should the sacraments have 
been changed, so that besides the sacraments 
of the natural law, others should be instituted 
in the law of Moses. 

Obj. 3. Further, the nearer a thing ap- 
proaches to that which is perfect, the more 
like it should it be. Now the perfection of 
human salvation was accomplished by Christ ; 
to Whom the sacraments of the Old Law were 
nearer than those that preceded the Law. 
Therefore they should have borne a greater 
likeness to the sacraments of Christ. And yet 
the contrary is the case, since it was foretold 
that the priesthood of Christ would be accord- 
ing to the order of Melchisedech, and not . . . 
according to the order of Aaron (Heb. vii. 11). 
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Therefore sacraments were unsuitably insti- 
tuted before Christ. 

On the contrary, Augustine says (Contra 
Faust, xix) that the first sacraments which the 
Law commanded to be solemnized and ob- 
served were announcements of Christ’s future 
coming. But it was necessarj' for man's salva- 
tion that Christ’s coming should be announced 
beforehand. Therefore it was necessary that 
some sacraments should be instituted before 
Christ. 

/ answer that, Sacraments are necessary for 
man’s salvation, in so far as they are sensible 
signs of invisible things whereby man is made 
holy. Xow after sin no man ran be made holy 
save through Christ, Whom God hath proposed 
to be a propitiation, through faith in His 
blood, to the showing of Ills justice . . . that 
He Himself may he just, and the justificr of 
him who is of the faith of Jesus Christ (Rom. 
iii. 2S, 26). Therefore before Christ’s coming 
there was need for some visible signs whereby 
man might testif}" to his faith in the future 
coming of a Saviour. And these signs are 
called sacraments. It is therefore clear that 
some sacraments were necessary before Christ's 
coming. 

Reply Obj. 1. Christ's Passion is the final 
cause of the old sacraments; for they were in- 
stituted in order to foreshadow it. Now the 
final cause precedes not in time, but in the 
intention of the agent. Consequently, there is 
no reason against the existence of sacraments 
before Christ's Passion. 

Reply Obj. 2. The state of the human race 
after sin and before Christ can be considered 
from two points of view. First, from that of 
faith; and thus it was always one and the 
same; since men were made righteous, through 
faith in the future coming of (Zhrist. Secondly, 
according as sin was more or less inten'-e, and 
knowledge concerning Christ more or less ex- 
plicit. For as time went on sin gained a greater 
hold on man, so much so that it clouded man’s 
reason, the consequence being that the pre- 
cepts of the natural law were insufficient to 
make man live aright, and it became necessary 
to have a written code of fixed laws, and to- 
gether with these certain sacraments of faith 
For it was necessary, as time went on, that 
the knowledge of faith should be more and 
more unfolded, since, as Gregory says (Horn. 
vi, in Ezech.) : With the advance of time there 
was an advance in the knowledge of Divine 
things. Consequently in the Old Law there 
was also a need for certain fixed sacraments 
significative of man’s faith in the future com- 
ing of Christ: which sacraments are compared 
to those that preceded the Law, as something 
determinate to that which is indeterminate: 
inasmuch as liefore the Law it was not laid 
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down precisely of what sacraments men were 
to make use; whereas this was prescribed by 
the Law; and this was necessary both on ac- 
count of the overclouding of the natural law, 
and for the clearer signification of faith. 

Reply Obj. 3. The sacrament of hlelchise- 
dech which preceded the Law is more like the 
Sacrament of the New Law in its matter: in 
so far as he offered bread and wine (Gen. xiv. 
18), just as bread and wine are offered in the 
sacrifice of the Xew Testament. Nevertheless, 
the sacraments of the Mosaic Law are more 
like the thing signified by the sacrament, i.e. 
the Passion of Christ ; as clearly appears in 
the Paschal Lamb and such like. The reason 
of this was lest, if the sacraments retained the 
same appearance, it might seem to be the con- 
tinuation of one and the same sacrament, 
where there was no interruption of time. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether There Wos Need for Any Sacraments 
after Christ Came? 

IFc proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that there was no 
need for any sacraments after Christ came. 
For the figure should cease with the advent of 
the truth But grace and truth came by Jesus 
Christ (John i. 17). Since, therefore, the sac- 
raments are signs or figures of the truth, it 
seems that there was no need for any sacra- 
ments after ('hrist’s Passion. 

Obj. 2. Further, the sacraments consist in 
certain elements, as stated above (Q. 60, A. 4). 
But the Apostle says (Gal. iv. 3, 4) that when 
we were children we were serving under the 
elements oj the world: but that now when the 
fulness of time has come, we are no longer 
children. Therefore it seems that we should 
not serve God under the elements of this 
world, by making use of corporeal sacraments. 

Obj. 3. Further, according to James i. 17, 
with God there is no change, nor shadow of 
alteration. But it seems to argue some change 
in the Divine will that God should give man 
certain sacraments for his sanctification now 
during the time of .grace, and other sacraments 
before Christ’s coming. Therefore it seems 
that other sacraments should not have been 
instituted after Christ. 

On the contrary, Augustine says (Contra 
Faust, xix) that the sacraments of the Old 
Law were abolished because they were fid- 
filled; and others were instituted, fewer in 
number, but more efficacious, more profitable, 
and of easier u( complishmcnt . 

I answer that, As the ancient Fathers were 
saved through faith in Christ’s future coming, 
so are we saved through faith in Christ’s past 
birth and Passion. Now the sacraments are 
siuns in protestation of the faith whereby man 
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is justified; and signs should vary according 
as they signify the future, the past, or the 
present; for as Augustine says (Contra Faust. 
\ix), the same is variously pi mwiinccd 

as to be dour and as having been (lore : for in- 
stance the ivord “passiirus” (going to suffer) 
differs from “passiis” (having suffered). There- 
fore the sacraments of the New Law, that 
signify Clirist in relation to the past, must 
needs differ from those of the Old Law, that 
foreshadowed the future. 

Reply Ob'], 1. As Dionysius says (Eccl. 
Ilicr. v) , the state of the New Law is between 
the state of the Old Law, whose figures are 
fulfilled in the New, and the state of glory, in 
which all truth will be openly and perfectly 
revealed. Wherefore then there will be no 
sacraments. But now, so long as we know 
through a glass in a dark manner, (1 Cor. 
xiii. 12) we need sensible signs in order to 
reach spiritual things: and this is the province 
of the sacraments. 


Reply Obj. 2. The .Apostle calls the sacra- 
ments of the Old Law weak and needy ele- 
ments (Gal. iv. 9) because they neither con- 
tained nor caused grace. Hence the Apostle 
.ays that those who used the^e sacraments 
served God under the elements of this world: 
for the very reason that these sacraments were 
nothing else than the elements of this world. 
But our sacraments both contain and cause 
grace: consecjuently the comparison does not 
hold. 

Reply Obj. 3. Just as the head of the house 
is not proved to have a changeable mind, 
through issuing various commands to his 
household at various seasons, ordering things 
differently in winter and summer ; so it does 
not follow that there is any change in God, 
because He instituted sacraments of one kind 
after Christ’s coming, and of another kind at 
the time of ttie Law; because the latter were 
suitable as foreshadowing grace; the former 
as signifying the presence of grace. 


QUESTION 62 

Of the Sacraments' Principal Effect, Which Is Grace 

(In Six Articles) 


We have now to consider the effect of the 
sacraments. First of their principal effect, 
which is grace; secondly, of their secondary 
effect, which is a character. Concerning 
the first there are six points of inquiry: 
(1) Whether the sacraments of the New Law 
are the cause of grace? (2) Whether sacra- 
mental grace confers anything in addition to 
the grace of the virtues and gifts? (3) Whether 
the sacraments contain grace? (4) Whether 
there is any power in them for the causing of 
grace? (5) AVhether the sacraments derive 
this power from Christ’s Passion? (6) Whether 
the sacraments of the Old Law caused grace? 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether the Sacraments Are the Cause of Grace? 

TTc proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that the sacraments 
are not the cause of grace. For it seems that 
the same thing is not both sign and cause: 
since the nature of sign appears to be more in 
keeping with an effect. But a sacrament is a 
sign of grace. Therefore it is not its cause. 

Obj. 2. Further, nothing corporeal can act 
on a spiritual thing: since the agent is more 
excellent than the patient, as Augustine says 
(Gen. ad lit. xii). But the subject of grace 
is the human mind, which is something spirit- 
ual. Therefore the sacraments cannot cause 
grace. 


Ob'). 3. Further, what is proper to God 
should not be ascribed to a creature. But it 
is proper to God to cause grace, according to 
Ps. Ixxxiii. 12: The Lord will give grace and 
glory. Since, therefore, the sacraments consist 
in certain words and created things, it seems 
that they cannot cause grace. 

On the contrary, Augustine says (Tract. 
Ixxx, in Joan.) that the baptismal water 
touches the body and cleanses the heart. But 
the heart is not cleansed save through grace. 
Therefore it causes grace : and for like reason 
so do the other sacraments of the Church. 

1 answer that. We must needs say that in 
some way the sacraments of the New Law 
cause grace. For it is evident that through 
the sacraments of the New Law man is incor- 
porated with Christ : thus the Apostle says of 
Baptism (Gal. iii. 27): .-l^ many of you as 
have been baptized in Christ have put on 
Christ. And man is made a member of Christ 
through grace alone. 

Some, however, say that they are the cause 
of grace not by their own operation, but in so 
far as God causes grace in the soul when the 
sacraments are employed. And they give as 
an example a man who on presenting a leaden 
coin, receives, by the king’s command, a hun- 
dred pounds: not as though the leaden coin, 
by any operation of its own. caused him to be 
given that sum of money ; this being the effect 
of the mere will of the king. Hence Bernard 
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says in a sermon on the Lord’s Supper: Just 
as a canon is invested by means oj a book, 
an abbot by means oj a crozicr, a bis/iop by 
means oj a ring, so by the various sacraments 
various kinds of grace arc conj erred. But if 
we examine the question properly, we shall 
see that according to the above mode the sac- 
raments are mere signs. For the leaden coin 
is nothing but a sign of the king’s command 
that this man should receive money. In like 
manner the book is a sign of the conferring 
of a canonry. Hence, according to this opinion 
the sacraments of the Xew Law would be mere 
signs of grace ; whereas we have it on the au- 
thority of many saints that the sacraments of 
the New Law not only signify, but also cause 
grace. 

We must therefore say otherwise, that an 
efficient cause is twofold, principal and instru- 
mental. The principal cause works by the 
power of its form, to which form the effect 
is likened ; just as fire by its own heat makes 
something hot. In this way none but God 
can cause grace : since grace is nothing else 
than a participated likeness of the Divine 
Nature, according to 2 Pet. i. 4; He hath given 
us most great and precious promises; that we 
may be (Vulg., — you may be made) partakers 
of the Divine Nature. — But the instrumental 
cause works not by the power of its form, but 
only by the motion whereby it is moved by 
the principal agent: so that the effect is not 
likened to the instrument but to the principal 
agent : for instance, the couch is not like the 
axe, but like the art which is in the craftsman’s 
mind. And it is thus that the sacraments of 
the New Law cause grace: for they are insti- 
tuted by God to be employed for the purpose 
of conferring grace. Hence Augustine says 
(Contra Faust, xix) : All these things, viz. 
pertaining to the sacraments, are done and 
pass away, but the power, viz. of God, which 
works by them, remains ever. Now that is, 
properly speaking, an instrument by which 
someone works : wherefore it is written (Tit. 
iii. 5) : He saved us by the laver oj regenera- 
tion. 

Reply Obj. I. The principal cause cannot 
properly be called a sign of its effect, even 
though the latter be hidden and the cause it- 
self sensible and manifest. But an instrumen- 
tal cause, if manifest, can be called a sign of 
a hidden effect, for this reason, that it is not 
merely a cause but also in a measure an effect 
in so far as it is moved by the principal agent. 
And in this sense the sacraments of the New 
Law are both cause and signs. Hence, too, 
is it that, to use the common expression, they 
effect what they signify. From this it is clear 
that they perfectly fulfd the conditions of a 
sacrament ; being ordained to something sa- 


cred, not only as a sign, but also as a cause. 

Reply Obj. 2. An instrument has a twofold 
action; one is instrumental, in respect of 
which it works not by its own pow'er but by 
the power of the principal agent : the other is 
its proper action, which belongs to it in respect 
of its proper form : thus it belongs to an axe 
to cut asunder by reason of its sharpness, but 
to make a couch, in so far as it is the instru- 
ment of an art. But it does not accomplish the 
instrumental action save by exercising its 
proper action: for it is by cutting that it 
makes a couch. In like manner the corporeal 
sacraments by their operation, which they ex- 
ercise on the body that they touch, accomplish 
through the Divine institution an instrumental 
operation on the soul ; for example, the water 
of baptism, in respect of its proper power, 
cleanses the body, and thereby, inasmuch as 
it is the instrument of the Divine power, 
cleanses the soul : since from soul and body 
one thing is made. And thus it is that Augus- 
tine says (loc. cit.) that it touches the body 
and cleanses the heart. 

Reply Obj. 3. This argument considers that 
which causes grace as principal agent ; for this 
belongs to God alone, as stated above. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether Sacramental Grace Confers Anything in 

Addition to the Groce of the Virtues and Gifts? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that sacramental 
grace confers nothing in addition to the grace 
of the virtues and gifts. For the grace of the 
virtues and gifts perfects the soul sufficiently, 
both in its essence and in its powders ; as is 
clear from what w'as said in the Second Part 
(I-II, Q. 110, .'\A. 3, 4). But grace is ordained 
to the perfecting of the soul. Therefore sac- 
ramental grace cannot confer anything in addi- 
tion to the grace of the virtues and gifts. 

Obj. 2. Further, the soul’s defects are 
caused by sin. But all sins are sufficiently re- 
moved by the grace of the virtues and gifts: 
because there is no sin that is not contrary to 
some virtue. Since, therefore, sacramental 
grace is ordained to the removal of the soul’s 
defects, it cannot confer anything in addition 
to the grace of the virtues and gifts. 

Obj. 3. Further, every addition or subtrac- 
tion of form varies the species (Metaph. viii). 
If, therefore, sacramental grace confers any- 
thing in addition to the grace of the virtues 
and gifts, it follows that it is called grace 
equivocally : and so we are none the wiser 
when it is said that the sacraments cause grace. 

On the contrary, If sacramental grace con- 
fers nothing in addition to the grace of the 
virtues and gifts, it is useless to confer the 
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sacraments on those who have the virtues and 
gifts. But there is nothing useless in God’s 
works. Therefore it seems that sacramental 
grace confers something in addition to the 
grace of the virtues and gifts. 

/ answer that, As stated in the Second Part 
(I-II, Q. 110, AA. 3, 4), grace, considered in 
itself, perfects the essence of the soul, in so 
far as it is a certain participated likeness of 
the Divine Nature. And just as the soul’s 
powers flow from its essence, so from grace 
there flow certain perfections into the powers 
of the soul, which are called virtues and gifts, 
whereby the powers are perfected in reference 
to their actions. Now the sacraments are or- 
dained unto certain special effects which are 
necessary in the Christian life: thus Baptism 
is ordained unto a certain spiritual regenera- 
tion, by which man dies to vice and becomes 
a member of Christ : which effect is something 
special in addition to the actions of the soul’s 
powers; and the same holds true of the other 
sacraments. Consequently just as the virtues 
and gifts confer, in addition to grace com- 
monly so called, a certain special perfection 
ordained to the powers’ proper actions, so 
does sacramental grace confer, over and above 
grace commonly so called, and in addition to 
the virtues and gifts, a certain Divine assist- 
ance in obtaining the end of the sacrament. 
It is thus that sacramental grace confers some- 
thing in addition to the grace of the virtues 
and gifts. 

Reply Obj. 1. The grace of the virtues and 
gifts perfects the essence and powers of the 
soul sufficiently as regards ordinary conduct: 
but as regards certain special effects which 
are necessary in a Christian life, sacramental 
grace is needed. 

Reply Obj. 2. Vices and sins are sufficiently 
removed by virtues and gifts, as to present 
and future time ; in so far as they prevent man 
from sinning. But in regard to past sins, the 
acts of which are transitory whereas their 
guilt remains, man is provided with a special 
remedy in the sacraments. 

Reply Obj. 3. Sacramental grace is com- 
pared to grace commonly so called, as species 
to genus. Wherefore just as it is not equivocal 
to use the term animal in its generic sense, 
and as applied to a man, so neither is it equiv- 
ocal to speak of grace commonly so called and 
of sacramental grace. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether the Sacraments of the New Law 
Confain Grace? 

We proceed tints to the Third Article : — ■ 

Objection I. It seems that the sacraments 


of the New Law do not contain grace. For it 
seems that what is contained is in the con- 
tainer. But grace is not in the sacraments; 
neither as in a subject, because the subject of 
grace is not a body but a spirit ; nor as in a 
vessel, for according to Phys. iv, a vessel is a 
movable place, and an accident cannot be in a 
place. Therefore it seems that the sacraments 
of the New Law do not contain grace. 

Obj. 2. Further, sacraments are instituted 
as means whereby men may obtain grace. But 
since grace is an accident it cannot pass from 
one subject to another. Therefore it would 
be of no account if grace were in the sacra- 
ments. 

Ob). 3. Further, a spiritual thing is not 
contained by a corporeal, even if it be therein ; 
for the soul is not contained by the body; 
rather does it contain the body. Since, there- 
fore, grace is something spiritual, it seems that 
it cannot be contained in a corporeal sacra- 
ment. 

On the contrary, LIugh of S. Victor says 
(De Sacram. i) that a sacrament, through its 
being sanctified, contains an invisible grace. 

I answer that, A thing is said to be in an- 
other in various ways ; in two of which grace 
is said to be in the sacraments. First, as in its 
sign ; for a sacrament is a sign of grace. — 
Secondly, as in its cause ; for, as stated above 
1) a sacrament of the New Law is an 
instrumental cause of grace. Wherefore grace 
is in a sacrament of the New Law, not as to 
its specific likeness, as an effect in its univocal 
cause ; nor as to some proper and permanent 
form proportioned to such an effect, as effects 
in non-univocal causes, for instance, as things 
generated are in the sun ; but as to a certain 
instrumental power transient and incomplete 
in its natural being, as will be explained later 
on {.\. 4). 

Reply Obj. 1. Grace is said to be in a sacra- 
ment not as in its subject; nor as in a vessel 
considered as a place, but understood as the 
instrument of some work to be done, according 
to Ezech. ix. 1 : Everyone hath a destroying 
vessel (Douay, — weapon) in his hand. 

Reply Obj. 2. Although an accident does 
not pass from one subject to another, never- 
theless in a fashion it does pass from its cause 
into its subject through the instrument: not 
so that it be in each of these in the same way, 
but in each according to its respective nature. 

Reply Obj. 3, If a spiritual thing exist per- 
fectly in something, it contains it and is not 
contained by it. But, in a sacrament, grace 
has a passing and incomplete mode of being: 
and consequently it is not unfitting to say that 
the sacraments contain grace. 
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FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whelher There Be In the Sacraments 
a Power of Causing Grace? 

Wc proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that there is not in 
the sacraments a power of causing grace. For 
the power of causing grace is a spiritual power. 
But a spiritual po\rer ciumot he in a borly: 
neither as proper to it. bcc.'ui'-e power llo'.vs 
from a thing's essence an.i cirnsequently can- 
not transcend it ; nor as derived from some- 
thing else, because that which is received into 
anything follows the mode of the recipient. 
Therefore in the sacraments there is no power 
of causing grace. 

Obj. 2. Further, whatever e.xists is reducible 
to some kind of being and some degree of 
good. But there is no assignable kind of being 
to which such a power can belong; as anyone 
may see by running through them all. Xor 
is it reducible to some degree of good ; for 
neither is it one of the goods of least account, 
since sacraments are necessary for salvation; 
nor is it an intermediate good, such as are the 
powders of the soul, which are natural powers; 
nor is it one of the greater goods, for it is 
neither grace nor a virtue of the mind. There- 
fore it seems that in the sacraments there is 
no power of causing grace. 

Obj. 3. Further, if there be such a power 
in the sacraments, its presence there mu<t be 
due to nothing less than a creative act of God. 
But it seems unbecoming that so e.xce'lein a 
being created by God should cease to exdst as 
soon as the sacrament is complete. Therefore 
it seems that in the sacraments there is no 
power for causing grace. 

Obj. 4. Further, the same thing cannot be 
in several. But several things concur in the 
completion of a sacrament, namely, words and 
things; tvhile in one sacrament there can be 
but one power. Thcrefoi'e it seems that there 
is no power of causing grace in the sacraments. 

On the contrary, Augustine says {Tract. 
Ixxx, in Joan.) : Whence hath ivatcr so great 
power, that it touches the body and cleanses 
the heart t And Bede says that Onr I.nrd con- 
ferred a power of regcncruiion on the loaters 
by the contact of His most pare body. 

I anssver that, Those who hold that the sac- 
raments do not cause grace save by a certain 
coincidence, deny the sacraments any power 
that is itself productive of the sacramental 
effect, and hold that the Divine power assists 
the sacraments and produces their effect. But 
if we hold that a sacrament is an instrumental 
cause of grace, we must needs allow that there 
•s in the sacraments a certain instrumental 
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power of bringing about the sacramental ef- 
fects. Now such power is proportionate to the 
instrument : and consequent!}' it stands in 
compai iron to the complete and perfect power 
of anything, as the instrument to the principal 
agent. For an instrument, as stated aljove 
(.A. I), does not work save as moved by the 
principal agent, which works of itself. And 
therefore the power of the principal agent 
exists in nature completely and perfectly; 
whereas the instrumental power has a being 
that pa.S'^cs from one thing into another, and 
is incomplete; jii.st as motion i.s an imperfect 
act passing from agent to patient. 

Reply Obj. 1. .A spiritual power cannot be 
in a corporeal subject, after the manner of a 
permanent and complete power; as the argu- 
ment proves. But there is nothing to hinder 
an instrumental spiritual power from being 
in a body: in so far as a body can be moved 
by a particukir spiritual substance so as to 
produce a particular spiritual effect; thus in 
the very voice which is perceived by the senses 
there is a certain spiritual power, inasmuch 
as it proceeds from a mental concept, of arous- 
ing the mind of the hearer. It is in this way 
that a spiritual power is in the sacraments, 
inasmuch as they are ordained by God unto 
the production of a spiritual effect. 

Reply Obj. 2. Just as motion, through being 
an imperfect act, is not properly in a genus, 
but is reducible to a genus of perfect act, for 
instance, alteration to the genus of qualit}': 
so, instrumental power, properly speaking, is 
not in any genus, but is reducible to a genus 
and species of perfect act. 

Reply Obj. 3. Just as an instrumental power 
accrues to an instrument through its being 
moved by the principal agent, so does a sac- 
rament receive spiritual power from Christ's 
Idessing and from the action of the minister 
in applying it to a sacramental use. Hence 
•Augustine .says in a sermon on the Epiphany 
(S. Alaximiis of Turin, Serai, xii) : Nor should 
you marvel, ij we say that water, a corporeal 
substance, achieves the cleansing of the soul. 
It docs indeed, and penetrates every secret 
hiding-place of the conscience. For subtle and 
clear as it is, the blessing of Christ makes it 
yet more subtle, so that it permeates into the 
very principles of life and searches the inner- 
most recesses of the heart. 

Reply Obj. 4. Just as the one same power 
of the principal agent is instrumentally in ail 
the in.striiments that are ordained unto the 
production of an effect, forasmuch as they are 
one as being so ordained ; so also the one same 
sacramental power is in both words and things, 
forasmuch as words and things combine to 
form one sacrament. 
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FIFTH ARTICLE 

Whefher the Sacraments of the New Low Derive 
Their Power from Christ's Passion? 

JVe proceed thus to the Fljth Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems thaf the sacraments 
of the New Law do not derive their power 
from Christ’s Passion. For the power of the 
sacraments is in the causing of grace which is 
the principle of spiritual life in the soul. But 
as Augustine says (Tract, xix, in Joan.): The 
W ord, as He was in the beginning with God, 
quickens souls; as He was made flesh, quick- 
ens bodies. Since, therefore, Christ’s Passion 
pertains to the Word as made flesh, it seems 
that it cannot cause the power of the sacra- 
ments. 

Obj. 2. Further, the power of the sacra- 
ments seems to depend on faith ; for as Au- 
gustine says (Tract. Ixxx, in Joan.), the Divine 
Word perfects the sacrament not because it 
is spoken, but because it is believed. But our 
faith regards not only Christ's Passion, but 
also the other mysteries of His humanity, and 
in a yet higher measure, His Godhead. There- 
fore it seems that the power of the sacraments 
is not due specially to Christ’s Passion. 

Obj. 3. Further, the sacraments are or- 
dained unto man’s justification, according to 
1 Cor. vi. 11; You are washed . . . yon are 
justified. Now justification is ascribed to the 
Resurrection, according to Rom. iv. 25 : ( Who) 
rose again for our justification. Therefore it 
seems that the sacraments derive their power 
from Christ’s Resurrection rather than from 
His Passion, 

On the contrary, On Rom. v. 14; After the 
similitude of the transgression of Adam, etc., 
the gloss says: From the side of Christ asleep 
on the Cross flowed the sacraments lohich 
brought salvation to the Church. Conse- 
quently, it seems that the sacraments derive 
their power from Christ’s Passion, 

I answer that. As stated above (A. 1) a 
sacrament in causing grace works after the 
manner of an instrument. Now an instrument 
is twofold ; the one, separate, as a stick, for 
instance ; the other, united, as a hand. More- 
over, the separate instrument is moved by 
means of the united instrument, as a stick by 
the hand. Now the principal efficient cause of 
grace is God Himself, in comparison with 
Whom Christ’s humanity is as a united instru- 
ment, whereas the sacrament is as a separate 
in.3lrument. (’on -equently, the saving power 
must needs be derived liy the sacraments from 
Christ’s Godhead through His humanity. 

Now sacramental .grace seems to be or- 
dained principally to two things: namely, to 
take away the defects consequent on past sins. 


in so far as they are transitory in act, but 
endure in guilt; and, further, to perfect the 
soul in things pertaining to Divine Worship 
in regard to the Christian Religion. But it is 
manifest from what has been stated above 
(Q. 48, AA. 1, 2, 6; Q. 49, AA. 1, 3) that 
Christ delivered us from our sins principally 
through His Passion, not only by way of effi- 
ciency and merit , but also by way of satisfac- 
tion. Likewise by His Passion He inaugu- 
rated the Rites of the Christian Religion by 
offering Himself — an oblation and a sacrifice 
to God (Eph. V. 2). Wherefore it is manifest 
that the sacraments of the Church derive their 
power specially from Christ's Passion, the vir- 
tue of which is in a manner united to us by 
our receiving the sacraments. It was in sign 
of this that from the side of Christ hanging on 
the Cross there flowed water and blood, the 
former of which belongs to Baptism, the latter 
to the Eucharist, which are the principal sac- 
raments. 

Reply Obj. 1. The Word, forasmuch as He 
was in the beginning with God, quickens souls 
as principal agent; but His flesh, and the 
mysteries accomplished therein, are as instru- 
mental causes in the process of giving life to 
the soul : Mobile in giving life to the body they 
act not only as instrumental causes, but also 
to a certain extent as exemplars, as we stated 
above (Q. 56, A. 1, cd 3). 

Reply Obj. 2. Christ dwells in us by faith 
(Eph. iii. 17). Consequently, by faith Christ’s 
power is united to us. Now the power of blot- 
ting out sin belongs in a special way to His 
Passion. And therefore men are delivered 
from sin especially by faith in His Passion, 
according to Rom, iii. 25: Whom God hath 
proposed to be a propitiation through faith in 
His Blood. Therefore the power of the sacra- 
ments which is ordained unto the remission 
of sins is derived principally from faith in 
Christ's Passion. 

Reply Obj. 3. justifleation is ascribed to 
the Resurrection by reason of the term 
■whither, which is newness of life through 
grace. But it is ascribed to the Passion by 
reason of the term whence, i.e. in regard to the 
forgiveness of sin. 


SIXTH ARTICLE 

Whefher the Socramersts of the Old Low 
Caused Grace? 

We proceed thus to the Sixth Article : — 
Objection 1. It seems that the sacraments 
of the Old Law caused grace. For, as stated 
above (A. 5, ad 2) the sacraments of the New 
Lan dcri\'e their efficacy from faith in Christ's 
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Passion. But there was faith in Christ's Pas- existence after causing movement, as does the 


sion under the Old Law, as well as under the 
New, since we have the same spirit of faith 
(2 Cor. iv. 13). Therefore just as the sacra- 
ments of the New Law confer grace, so did the 
sacraments of the Old Law. 

Obj. 2. Further, there is no sanctification 
save by grace. But men were sanctified by the 
sacraments of the Old Law; for it is written 
(Lev. viii. 31) ; And udicji he, i.e. INIoses, had 
sanctified them, i.e. Aaron and his sons, in 
their vestments, etc. Therefore it seems that 
the sacraments of the Old Law conferred 
grace. 

Ob'). 3. Further, Bede says in a homily on 
the Circumcision : Under the Law circumcision 
provided the same health-giving balm against 
the wound of original sin, as baptism in the 
time of revealed grace. But Baptism confers 
grace now. Therefore circumcision conferred 
grace ; and in like manner, the other sacra- 
ments of the Law; for just as Baptism is the 
door of the sacraments of the New Law, so 
was circumcision the door of the sacraments 
of the Old Law: hence the .Apostle says (Gal. 
V. 3) : / testify to every man circumcising him- 
self, that he is a debtor to the ivhole law. 

On the contrary. It is written (Gal. iv. 9) : 
Turn you again to the weak and needy ele- 
ments'? i.e. to the Law, says the gloss, which 
is called weak, because it does not justify per- 
fectly. But grace justifies perfectly. Therefore 
the sacraments of the Old Law did not confer 
grace. 

1 answer that, It cannot be said that the 
sacraments of the Old Law conferred sanctify- 
ing grace of themselves, i.e. by their own 
power : since thus Christ’s Passion would not 
have been necessary, according to Gal. ii. 21; 
If justice be by the Law, then Christ died in 
vain. 

But neither can it be said that they derived 
the power of conferring sanctifying grace from 
Christ’s Passion. For as it was stated above 
(A. 5), the power of Christ’s Passion is united 
to us by faith and the sacraments, but in 
different ways ; because the link that comes 
from faith is produced by an act of the 
soul ; whereas the link that comes from the 
sacraments, is produced by making ttsc of 
exterior things. Now nothing hinders that 
which is subsequent in point of time, from 
causing movement, even before it exists in 
reality, in so far as it pre-exists in an act of 
the soul ; thus the end, which is subsequent in 
point of time, moves the auent in so far as it 
is apprehended and desired by him. On the 
other hand, what does not yet actually exist, 
does not cause movement if we consider the 
use of exterior things. Consequently, the effi- 
cient cause cannot in point of time come into 


final cause. It is therefore clear that the sac- 
raments of the New Law do reasonably derive 
the power of justification from Christ’s Pas- 
sion, which is the cause of man’s righteous- 
ness; whereas the sacraments of the Old Law 
did not. 

Nevertheless the Fathers of old were justi- 
fied by faith in Christ’s Passion, just as we are. 
And the sacraments of the Old Law were a 
kind of protestation of that faith, inasmuch 
as they' signified Christ’s Passion and its ef- 
fects. It is therefore manifest that the sacra- 
ments of the Old Law were not endowed with 
any power by' which they conduced to the 
bestowal of justifying grace; and they merely 
signified faith by' which men were justified. 

Reply Obj. 1. The Fathers of old had faith 
in the future Passion of Christ, which, inas- 
much as it was apprehended by the mind, was 
able to justify them. But we have faith in the 
past Passion of Christ, which is able to justify', 
also by' the real use of sacramental things as 
stated above. 

Reply Obj. 2. That sanctification was but 
a figure; for they were said to be sanctified 
forasmuch as they gave themselves up to the 
Divine worship according to the rite of the 
Old Law, which was wholly ordained to the 
foreshadowing of Christ's Passion. 

Reply Obj. 3. There have been many opin- 
ions about Circumcision. For, according to 
some. Circumcision conferred no grace, but 
only remitted sin. — But this is impossible ; 
because man is not justified from sin save by 
grace, according to Rom. iii. 24 ; Being justi- 
fied freely by His grace. 

Wherefore others said that by Circumcision 
grace is conferred, as to the privative effects 
of sin, but not as to its positive effects. — But 
this also appears to be false, because by' Cir- 
cumcision, children received the faculty of 
obtaining glory, which is the ultimate positive 
effect of grace. Aloreover, as regards the order 
of the formal cause, positive effects are natu- 
rally prior to privative effects, though accord- 
ing to the order of the material cause, the 
reverse is the case ; for a form does not exclude 
privation save by informing the subject. 

Hence others say that Circumcision con- 
ferred grace also as regards a certain positive 
effect, i.e. by making man worthy of eternal life, 
but not so as to repress concupiscence which 
makes man prone to sin. And so at one time 
it seemed to me. But if the matter be con- 
sidered carefully', this too appears to be un- 
true ; because the very least grace is sufficient 
to resist any' degree of concupiscence, and to 
merit eternal life. 

And therefore it seems better to say that 
Circumcision was a sign of justifying faith ; 
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wherefore the Apostle says (Rom. iv. 11) that grace was conferred in Circumcision in so far 
Abraham received the sign of Circumcision, as it was a sign of Christ’s future Passion, as 
a seal of the justice of faith. Consequently will be made clear further on (Q. 70, A. 4). 


QUESTION 63 

Of the Other Effect of the Sacraments, Which Is a Character 

(In Six Articles) 


We have now to consider the other effect of 
the sacraments, which is a character : and 
concerning this there are six points of inquiry : 
(1) Whether by the sacraments a character 
is produced in the soul? (2) What is this 
character? (3) Of whom is this character? 
(4) What is its subject? (5) Is it indelible? 
(6) Whether every sacrament imprints a char- 
acter ? 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether a Sacrament Imprints a Character 
on the Soul? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that a sacrament 
does not imprint a character on the soul. For 
the word character seems to signify some kind 
of distinctive sign. But Christ’s members are 
distinguished from others by eternal predesti- 
nation, which does not imply anything in the 
predestined, but only in God predestinating, 
as we have stated in the First Part (Q. 23, 
A. 2). For it is written (2 Tim. ii. 19) : The 
sure foundation of God standeth firm, having 
this seal: The Lord knoweth who are His. 
Therefore the sacraments do not imprint a 
character on the soul. 

Obj. 2. Further, a character is a distinctive 
sign. Now a sign, as Augustine says ( De Doct. 
Christ, ii) is that which conveys something 
else to the mind, besides the species which it 
impresses on the senses. But nothing in the 
soul can impress a species on the senses. 
Therefore it seems that no character is im- 
printed on the soul by the sacraments. 

Obj. 3. Further, just as the believer is dis- 
tinguished from the unbeliever by the sacra- 
ments of the New Law, so was it under the 
Old Law. But the sacraments of the Old Law 
did not imprint a character ; whence they are 
called justices of the flesh (Heb. ix. 10) by the 
Apostle. Therefore neither seemingly do the 
sacraments of the New Law. 

On the contrary. The Apostle says (2 Cor. 
i. 21, 22); He .. . that hath anointed us is 
God ; Who also hath sealed us, and given the 
pledge of the spirit in our hearts. But a char- 
acter means nothing else than a kind of seal- 
ing. Therefore it seems that by the sacraments 
God imprints His character on us. 

I answer that. As is clear from what has 


been already stated (Q. 62, A. 5) the sacra 
ments of the New Law are ordained for a 
twofold purpose ; namely, for a remedy against 
sins ; and for the perfecting of the soul in 
things pertaining to the Divine worship ac- 
cording to the rite of the Christian life. Now 
whenever anyone is deputed to some definite 
purpose he is wont to receive some outward 
sign thereof ; thus in olden times soldiers who 
enlisted in the ranks used to be marked with 
certain characters on the body, through being 
deputed to a bodily service. Since, therefore, 
by the sacraments men are deputed to a spir- 
itual service pertaining to the worship of God, 
it follows that by their means the faithful 
receive a certain spiritual character. Where- 
fore Augustine says (Contra Parvicn. ii) : If 
a deserter from the battle, through dread of 
the mark of enlistment on his body, throws 
himself on the emperor’s clemency, and having 
besought and received mercy, return to the 
fight ; is that character renewed, when the man 
has been set free and reprimanded? is it not 
rather acknowledged and approved? Are the 
Christian sacraments, by any chance, of a 
nature less lasting than this bodily mark? 

Reply Obj. 1. The faithful of Christ are 
destined to the reward of the glory that is to 
come, by the seal of Divine Predestination. 
But they are deputed to acts becoming the 
Church that is now, by a certain spiritual seal 
that is set on them, and is called a character. 

Reply Obj. 2. The character imprinted on 
the soul is a kind of sign in so far as it is 
imprinted by a sensible sacrament: since we 
know that a certain one has received the bap- 
tismal character, through his being cleansed 
by the sensible water. Nevertheless from a 
kind of likeness, anything that assimilates one 
thing to another, or discriminates one thing 
from another, even though it be not sensible, 
can be called a character or a seal ; thus the 
Apostle calls Christ the figure or xuQci'aTqo 
of the substance of the Father (Heb. i. 3). 

Reply Obj. 3. As stated above (Q. 62, A. 6) 
the sacraments of the Old Law had not in 
themselves any spiritual power of producing 
a spiritual effect. Consequently in those sacra- 
ments there w'as no need of a spiritual char- 
acter, and bodily circumcision sufficed, which 
the Apostle calls a seal (Rom. iv. 11). 
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SECOND ARTICLE 
Whether a Character Is a Spiritual Power? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 
Objection 1. It seems that a character is 
not a spiritual power. For character seems to 
be the same thing as figuic; hence (Fleb. i. 3), 
where we read figure of His substance, for 
figure the Greek has /nnny.ri'io. Now figure 
is in the fourth species of quality, and thus 
differs from power which is in the second 
species. Therefore character is not a spiritual 
power. 

Obj. 2. Further, Dionysius says (Reel. Hier. 
ii) : The Divine Beatitude admits him that 
seeks happiness to a share in Itself, and grants 
this share to him by conferring on him Its 
light as a kind of seal. Consequently, it seems 
that a character is a kind of light. Now light 
belongs rather to the third species of quality. 
Therefore a character is not a power, since 
this seems to belong to the second species. 

Obj. 3. Further, character is defined by 
some thus; A character is a holy sign of the 
communion of faith and of the holy ordination, 
conferred by a hierarch. Now a sign is in the 
genus of relation, not of power. Therefore a 
character is not a spiritual power, 

Obj. 4. Further, a power is in the nature 
of a cause and principle (Metaph. v). But a 
sign which is set down in the definition of a 
character is rather in the nature of an effect. 
Therefore a character is not a spiritual power. 

On the contrary. The Philosopher says 
(Ethic, ii) : There are three things in the soul, 
power, habit, and passion. Now a character 
is not a passion; since a passion passes 
quickly, w-hereas a character is indelible, as 
will be made clear further on (A. 5). In like 
manner it is not a habit: because no habit is 
indifferent to acting well or ill: whereas a 
character is indifferent to either, since some 
use it well, some ill. Now this cannot occur 
with a habit: because no one abuses a habit 
of virtue, or uses well an evil habit. It re- 
mains, therefore, that a character is a power. 

/ answer that. As stated above (A. 1), the 
sacraments of the New Law produce a charac- 
ter, in so far as by them we are deputed to the 
worship of God according to the rite of the 
Christian religion. Wherefore Dionysius ( Reel. 
Hier. ii), after saying that God by a kind of 
sign grants a share of Himself to those that 
approach Him, adds by making them Godlike 
and communicators of Divine gifts. Now the 
worship of God consists either in receiving 
Divine gifts, or in bestowing them on others. 
And for both these purposes some power is 
needed; for to bestow something on others, 
active power is necessary; and in order to re- 
ceive, we need a passive power. Consequently, 
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a character signifies a certain spiritual power 
ordained unto things pertaining to the Divine 
worship. 

But it must be observed that this spiritual 
power is instrumental; as we have stated 
above {Q. 62, A. 4) of the virtue which is 
in the sacraments. For to have a sacramental 
character belongs to God’s ministers; and a 
minister is a kind of instrument, as the Phi- 
losopher says (Polit. i). Consequently, just 
as the virtue which is in the sacraments is not 
of itself in a genus, but is reducible to a genus, 
for the reason that it is of a transitory and 
incomplete nature: so also a character is not 
properly in a genus or species, but is reducible 
to the second species of quality. 

Reply Obj. 1. Configuration is a certain 
boundary of quantity. Wherefore, properly 
speaking, it is only in corporeal things; and 
of spiritual things is said metaphorically. Now 
that which decides the genus or species of a 
thing must needs be predicated of it properly. 
Consequently, a character cannot be in the 
fourth species of quality, although some have 
held this to be the case. 

Reply Obj. 2. The third species of quality 
contains only sensible passions or sensible 
qualities. Now a character is not a sensible 
light. Consequently, it is not in the third 
species of quality as some have maintained. 

Reply Obj. 3. The relation signified by the 
word sign must needs have some foundation. 
Now the relation signified by this sign which 
is a character, cannot be founded immediately 
on the essence of the soul ; because then it 
would belong to every soul naturally. Conse- 
quently, there must be something In the soul 
on which such a relation is founded. .'\nd it is 
in this that a character essentially consists. 
Therefore it need not be in the genus relation 
as some have held. 

Reply Obj. 4. A character is in the nature 
of a sign in comparison to the sensible sacra- 
ment by which it is imprinted. But considered 
in itself, it is in the natuie of a principle, in 
the way already e.xplained. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether the Sacramental Character Is the 
Character of Christ? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that the sacramental 
character is not the character of Christ. For 
it is written (Eph. iv. 30) : Grieve not the 
Holy Spirit of God, whereby you are sealed. 
But a character consists essentially in some- 
thing that seals. Therefore the sacramental 
character should be attributed to the Holy 
Ghost rather than to Christ, 

Obj. 2. Further, a character has the nature 
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of a sign. And it is a sign of the grace that is 
conferred by the sacrament. Now grace is 
poured forth into the soul by the whole Trin- 
ity; wherefore it is written (Ps. Ixx.xiii. 12): 
The Lord will give grace and glory. Therefore 
it seems that the sacramental character should 
not be attributed specially to Christ. 

Obj. 3. Further, a man is marked with a 
character that he may be distinguishable from 
others. But the saints are distinguishable from 
others by charity, which, as Augustine says 
(De Triti. xv), alone separates the children of 
the Kingdom from the children of perdition: 
wherefore also the children of perdition are 
said to have the character of the beast (Apoc. 
xiii. 16, 17). But charity is not attributed to 
Christ, but rather to the Holy Ghost according 
to Rom. V. 5: The charity of God is poured 
forth in our hearts, by the Holy Ghost, Who 
is given to us; or even to the the Father, ac- 
cording to 2 Cor. xiii. 13: The grace of Our 
Lord Jesus Christ and the charity of God. 
Therefore it seems that the sacramental char- 
acter should not be attributed to Christ. 

On the contrary, Some define character 
thus: A character is a distinctive mark printed 
in a man’s rational soul by the eternal Charac- 
ter, whereby the created trinity is scaled with 
the likeness of the creating and re-creating 
Trinity, and distinguishing him from those 
who arc not so enlikened, according to the 
state of faith. But the eternal Character is 
Christ Himself, according to Heb. i. 3 : Who 
being the brightness of Ills glory and the fig- 
ure, or character, of His substance. It seems, 
therefore, that the character should properly 
be attributed to Christ. 

I answer that. As has been made clear above 
(A. 1), a character is properly a kind of seal, 
whereby something is marked, as being or- 
dained to some particular end: thus a coin 
is marked for use in exchange of goods, and 
soldiers are marked with a character as being 
deputed to miliLary service. Now the faithful 
are deputed to a twofold end. First and prin- 
cipally to the enjoyment of glory. And for 
this purpose they are marked with the seal of 
grace according to Ezech. ix. 4: Mark Thou 
upon the foreheads of the men that sigh and 
mourn; and Apoc. vii. 3: Hurt not the earth, 
nor the sea, nor the trees, till wc sign the serv- 
ants of our God in their foreheads. 

Secondly, each of the faithful is deputed to 
receive, or to bestow on others, things pertain- 
ing to the worship of God. And this, properly 
speaking, is the purpose of the sacramental 
character. Now the whole rite of the Christian 
religion is derived from Christ’s priesthood. 
Consequently, it is clear that the sacramental 
character is specially the character of Christ, 
to Whose character the faithful are likened 


by reason of the sacramental characters, which 
are nothing else than certain participations of 
Christ’s Priesthood, flowing from Christ Him- 
self. 

Reply Obj. 1. The Apostle speaks there of 
that sealing by which a man is assigned to 
future glory, and which is effected by grace. 
Now grace is attributed to the Holy Ghost, 
inasmuch as it is through love that God gives 
us something gratis, which is the very nature 
of grace: while the Holy Ghost is love. Where- 
fore it is written (1 Cor. xii. 4) : There are 
diversities of graces, but the same Spirit. 

Reply Obj. 2. The sacramental character 
is a thing as regards the exterior sacrament, 
and a sacrament in regard to the ultimate ef- 
fect. Conseciuently, something can be attrib- 
uted to a character in two ways. First, if the 
character be considered as a sacrament: and 
thus it is a sign of the invisible grace which 
is conferred in the sacrament. Secondly, if it 
be considered as a character. And thus it is a 
sign conferring on a man a likeness to some 
principal person in whom is vested the author- 
ity over that to which he is assigned: thus 
soldiers who are assigned to military service, 
are marked with their leader’s sign, by which 
they are, in a fashion, likened to him. And 
in this way those who are deputed to the 
Christian worship, of which Christ is the au- 
thor, receive a character by which they are 
likened to Christ. Consequently, properly 
speaking, this is Christ’s character. 

Reply Ob}. 3. A character distinguishes 
one from another, in relation to some par- 
ticular end, to which he, who receives the 
character, is ordained : as has been stated con- 
cerning the military character (A. 1) by which 
a soldier of the king is distinguished from the 
enemy’s soldier in relation to the battle. In 
like manner the character of the faithful is 
that by which the faithful of Christ are dis- 
tinguished from the servants of the devil, 
either in relation to eternal life, or in relation 
to the worship of the Church that now is. Of 
these the former is the result of charity and 
grace, as the objection runs; while the latter 
results from the sacramental character. Where- 
fore the character of the beast may be under- 
stood by opposition, to mean either the obsti- 
nate malice for which some are assigned to 
eternal punishment, or the profession of an 
unlawful form of worship. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Wliether the Character Be Subjected 
in the Powers of the Soul? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that the character 
is not subjected in the powers of the soul. For 
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a character is said to be a disposition to grace. 
But grace is subjected in the essence of the 
soul as we have stated in the Second Part 
(I-II, Q. 110, A. 4). Therefore it seems that 
the character is in the essence of the soul and 
not in the powers. 

Obj. 2. Further, a power of the soul does 
not seem to be the subject of anything save 
habit and disposition. But a character, as 
stated above (A. 2), is neither habit nor dis- 
position, but rather a power: the subject of 
which is nothing else than the essence of the 
soul. Therefore it seems that the character is 
not subjected in a power of the soul, but 
rather in its essence. 

Oh). 3. Further, the powers of the soul are 
divided into those of knowledge and those of 
appetite. But it cannot be said that a charac- 
ter is only in a cognitive power, nor, again, 
only in an appetitive power : since it is neither 
ordained to knowledge only, nor to desire only. 
Likewise, neither can it be said to be in both, 
because the same accident cannot be in sev- 
eral subjects. Therefore it seems that a char- 
acter is not subjected in a power of the soul, 
but rather in the essence. 

On the contrary, A character, according to 
its definition given above 3), is imprinted 
in the rational soul by way of an image. But 
the image of the Trinity in the soul is seen in 
the powers. Therefore a character is in the 
powers of the soul. 

/ answer that, As stated above (A. 3), a 
character is a kind of seal by which the soul 
is marked, so that it may receive, or bestow 
on others, things pertaining to Divine worship. 
Now the Divine wmrship consists in certain 
actions : and the powers of the soul are prop- 
erly ordained to actions, just as the essence 
is ordained to existence. Therefore a charac- 
ter is subjected not in the essence of the soul, 
but in its power. 

Reply Obj. 1. The subject is ascribed to an 
accident in respect of that to which the acci- 
dent disposes it proximately, but not in re- 
spect of that to which it disposes it remotely 
or indirectly. Now a character disposes the 
soul directly and proximately to the fulfilling 
of things pertaining to Divine wmrship: and 
because such cannot be accomplished suitably 
without the help of grace, since, according to 
John iv. 24, they that adore God must adore 
Him in spirit and in truth, consequently, the 
Divine bounty bestows grace on those who 
receive the character, so that they may accom- 
plish worthily the service to which they are 
deputed. Therefore the subject should be as- 
cribed to a character in respect of those ac- 
tions that pertain to the Divine worship, 
rather than in respect of grace. 

Reply Obj. 2. The essence of the soul is 


the subject of the natural power, which flows 
from the principles of the essence. Now a 
character is not a power of this kind ; but a 
spiritual power coming from without. Where- 
fore, just as the essence of the soul, from which 
man has his natural life, is perfected by grace 
from which the soul derives spiritual life; so 
the natural power of the soul is perfected hy 
a spiritual power, which is a character. For 
habit and disposition belong to a power of 
the soul, since they are ordained to actions 
of which the powers are the principles. And 
in like manner whatever is ordained to action, 
should be attributed to a power. 

Reply Obj. 3. As stated above, a character 
is ordained unto things pertaining to the Di- 
vine worship; which is a protestation of faith 
expressed by exterior signs. Consequently, a 
character needs to be in the soul’s cognitive 
power, where also is faith. 

FIFTH ARTICLE 

Whether a Character Can Be Blotted Out 
from the Soul? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article : — 

Objection 1 . It seems that a character can 
be blotted out from the soul. Because the more 
perfect an accident is, the more firmly does it 
adhere to its subject. But grace is more per- 
fect than a character; because a character is 
ordained unto grace as to a further end. Now 
grace is lost through sin. Much more, there- 
fore, is a character so lost. 

Obj. 2. Further, by a character a man is 
deputed to the Divine worship, as stated above 
(AA. 3, 4). But some pass from the worship 
of God to a contrary worship by apostasy 
from the faith. It seems, therefore, that such 
lose the sacramental character. 

Obj. 3. Further, when the end ceases, the 
means to the end should cease also: thus after 
the resurrection there will be no marriage, 
because begetting will cease, which is the pui- 
pose of marriage. Now the exterior worship 
to which a character is ordained, will not en- 
dure in heaven, where there will be no shad- 
ows, but all will be truth without a veil. 
Therefore the sacramental character does not 
last in the soul for ever: and consequently it 
can be blotted out. 

On the contrary, Augustine says ( Contra 
Parmen. ii) : The Christian sacraments are 
not less lasting than the bodily mark of mili- 
tary service. But the character of military 
service is not repeated, but is recognized and 
approved in the man who obtains the emper- 
or’s forgiveness after offending him. There- 
fore neither can the sacramental character be 
blotted out. 

/ answer that, As stated above (A. 3), in a 
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sacramental character Christ’s faithful have a service remains in the soldiers after the vic- 


share in His Priesthood ; in the sense that as 
Christ has the full power of a spiritual priest- 
hood, so His faithful are likened to Him by 
sharing a certain spiritual power with regard 
to the sacraments and to things pertaining to 
the Divine worship. For this reason it is un- 
becoming that Christ should have a character: 
but His Priesthood is compared to a charac- 
ter, as that which is complete and perfect is 
compared to some participation of itself. Now 
Christ’s Priesthood is eternal, according to 
Ps. cix. 4: Thou art a priest for ever, according 
to the order of Mclchisedech. Consequently, 
every sanctification wrought by His Priest- 
hood, is perpetual, enduring as long as the 
thing sanctified endures. This is clear even 
in inanimate things ; for the consecration of a 
church or an altar lasts for ever unless they be 
destroyed. Since, therefore, the subject of a 
character is the soul as to its intellective part, 
where faith resides, as stated above (A. 4, 
ac? 3) ; it is clear that, the intellect being per- 
petual and incorruptible, a character cannot 
be blotted out from the soul. 

Reply Ob], 1. Both grace and character are 
in the soul, but in different ways. For grace 
is in the soul, as a form having complete ex- 
istence therein ; whereas a character is in the 
soul, as an instrumental power, as stated above 
(A. 2). Now a complete form is in its subject 
according to the condition of the subject. And 
since the soul as long as it is a wayfarer is 
changeable in respect of the free-will, it re- 
sults that grace is in the soul in a changeable 
manner. But an instrumental power follows 
rather the condition of the principal agent: 
and consequently a character exists in the soul 
in an indelible manner, not from any perfec- 
tion of its own, but from the perfection of 
Christ’s Priesthood, from which the character 
flows like an instrumental power. 

Reply Obj. 2. As Augustine says (ibid.), 
even apostates are not deprived of their bap- 
tism, for when they repent and return to the 
fold they do not receive it again; whence wc 
conclude that it cannot be lost. The reason 
of this is that a character is an instrumental 
power, as stated above (ad 1), and the nature 
of an instrument as such is to be moved by 
another, but not to move itself ; this belongs 
to the will. Consequently, however much the 
will be moved in the contrary direction, the 
character is not removed, by reason of the 
immobility of the principal mover. 

Reply Ob], 3. Although external worship 
does not last after this life, yet its end remains. 
Consequently, after this life the character 
remains, both in the good as adding to their 
glory, and in the wicked as increasing their 
shame: just as the character of the military 


tory, as the boast of the conquerors, and the 
disgrace of the conquered. 

SIXTH ARTICLE 

Whether a Character Is Imprinted by Each Sacrament 
of the New Law? 

We proceed thus to the Sixth Article : — 

Obfection 1. It seems that a character is 
imprinted by all the sacraments of the New 
Law: because each sacrament of the New Law 
makes man a participator in Christ’s Priest- 
hood. But the sacramental character is noth- 
ing but a participation in Christ’s Priesthood, 
as already stated (.AA. 3, 5). Therefore it 
seems that a character is imprinted by each 
sacrament of the New Law. 

Obj. 2. Further, a character may be com- 
pared to the soul in which it is, as a consecra- 
tion to that which is consecrated. But by each 
sacrament of the New Law man becomes the 
recipient of sanctifying grace, as stated above 
(Q. 62, A. 1), Therefore it seems that a char- 
acter is imprinted by each sacrament of the 
New Law. 

Obj. 3. Further, a character is both a 
reality and a sacrament. But in each sacra- 
ment of the New Law, there is something 
which is only a reality, and something which 
is only a sacrament, and something which is 
both reality and sacrament. Therefore a char- 
acter is imprinted by each sacrament of the 
New Law. 

On the contrary, Those sacraments in 
which a character is imprinted, are not reiter- 
ated, because a character is indelible, as stated 
above (.A. 5): whereas some sacraments are 
reiterated, for instance, penance and matri- 
mony. Therefore not all the sacraments im- 
print a character, 

/ answer that, As stated above (Q. 62, 
AA. 1, 5), the sacraments of the New Law 
are ordained for a twofold purpose, namely, 
as a remedy for sin, and for the Divine wor- 
ship. Now all the sacraments, from the fact 
that they confer grace, have this in common, 
that they afford a remedy against sin : whereas 
not all the sacraments are directly ordained 
to the Divine worship. Thus it is clear that 
penance, whereby man is delivered from sin, 
does not afford man any advance in the Divine 
worship, but restores him to his former state. 

Now a sacrament may belong to the Divine 
worship in three ways: first in regard to the 
thing done: secondly, in regard to the agent; 
thirdly, in regard to the recipient. In regard 
to the thing done, the Eucharist belongs to the 
Divine worship, for the Divine worship con- 
sists prip.-ipally therein, so far as it is the 
sacrifice of the Church. And by this same 
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sacrament a character is not imprinted on 
man ; because it does not ordain man to any 
further sacramental action or benefit received, 
since rather is it tiic end and consiiinination 
of all the sacraincnts, as Dionysius says (Eccl. 
Hier. iii). But it contains within itself Christ, 
in Whom there is not the character, but tlie 
very plenitude of the Priesthood. 

But it is the sacrament of Order that per- 
tains to the sacramental agents: for it is by 
this sacrament that men are deputed to confer 
sacraments on others : while the sacrament of 
Baptism pertains to the recipients, since it 
confers on man the power to receive the other 
sacraments of the Church; whence it is called 
the door of the sacraments. In a way Con- 
firmation also is ordained for the same pur- 
pose, as we shall explain in its proper place 
(Q. 65, A. 3). Consequently, these three sac- 
raments imprint a character, namely. Baptism, 
Confirmation, and Order. 

Reply Ob '], 1. Every sacrament makes man 


a participator in Christ’s Priesthood, from the 
fact that it confers on him some effect thereof. 
But every sacrament does not depute a man 
to do or receive something pertaining to the 
worship of the priesthood of Christ: while it 
is just this that is required for a sacrament to 
imprint a character. 

Reply Obj. 2. jMan is sanctified by each o' 
the sacraments, since sanctity means immu- 
nit}'^ from sin, which is the effect of grace. But 
in a special way some sacraments, which im- 
print a character, bestow on man a certain 
consecration, thus deputing him to the Divine 
worship: just as inanimate things are said to 
be consecrated forasmuch as they are deputed 
to Divine worship. 

Reply Obj. 3. Although a character is a 
reality and a sacrament, it does not follow that 
whatever is a reality and a sacrament, is also 
a character. With regard to the other sacra- 
ments we shall explain further on what is the 
reality and what is the sacrament. 


QUESTION 64 

Of the Causes of the Sacraments 

(In Ten Articles) 


In the next place we have to consider the 
causes of the sacraments, both as to authorship 
and as to ministration. Concerning which 
there are ten points of inquiry: (1) Whether 
God alone works inwardly in the sacraments? 
(2) Whether the institution of the sacraments 
is from God alone? (3) Of the power 
which Christ exercised over the sacraments. 
(4) Whether He could transmit that power to 
others? (5) Whether the wicked can have 
the power of administering the sacraments? 
(6) Whether the wicked sin in administering 
the sacraments? (7) Whether the angels can 
be ministers of the sacraments? (8) Whether 
the minister’s intention is necessary in the 
sacraments? (9) Whether right faith is 
required therein ; so that it be impossible 
for an unbeliever to confer a sacrament? 
(10) Whether a right intention is required 
therein ? 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether God Alone, or the Minister Also, Works 
Inwardly unto the Sacramental Effect? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that not God alone, 
but also the minister, works inwardly unto the 
sacramental effect. For the inward sacramen- 
tal effect is to cleanse man from sin and en- 
lighten him by grace. But it belongs to the 
ministers of the Church to cleanse, enlighten 
and pci jeet, as Dionysius explains ( Coel. Hier. 


v). Therefore it seems that the sacramental 
effect is the work not only of God, but also 
of the ministers of the Church. 

Obj. 2. Further, certain prayers are offered 
up in conferring the sacraments. But the 
prayers of the righteous are more acceptable 
to God than those of any other, according to 
John ix. 31 ; If a man be a server of God, and 
doth His will, him He heareth. Therefore it 
scams that a man obtains a greater sacramen- 
tal effect if he receive it from a good minister. 
Consequently, the interior effect is partly the 
work of the minister and not of (jod alone. 

Obj. 3. Further, man is of greater account 
than an inanimate thing. But an inanimate 
thing contributes something to the interior 
effect; since water touches the body and 
cleanses the soul, as Augustine says (Tract. 
Ixxx, in Joan.). Therefore the interior sacra- 
mental effect is partly the work of man and 
not of God alone. 

On the contrary. It is written (Rom. 
viii. 33) : God that justifieth. Since, then, the 
inward effect of all the sacraments is justifica- 
tion, it seems that God alone works the 
interior sacramental effect. 

/ answer that, There are two ways of pro- 
ducing an effect; first, as a principal agent; 
secondly, as an instrument. In the former way 
the interior sacramental effect is the work of 
God alone : first, because God alone can enter 
the soul wherein the sacramental effect takes 
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place; and no agent can operate immediately 
where it is not : secondly, because grace which 
is an interior sacramental effect is from God 
alone, as we have established in the Second 
Part (I-II, Q. 112, A. 1) ; while the character 
which is the interior effect of certain sacra- 
ments, is an instrumental power which flows 
from the principal agent, which is God. 

In the second way, however, the interior 
sacramental effect can be the work of man, in 
so far as he works as a minister. For a minister 
is of the nature of an instrument, since the 
action of both is applied to something ex- 
trinsic, while the interior effect is produced 
through the power of the principal agent, 
which is God. 

Reply Obj. 1. Cleansing in so far as it is 
attributed to the ministers of the Church is 
not a washing from sin: deacons are said to 
cleanse, inasmuch as they remove the unclean 
from the body of the faithful, or prepare them 
by their pious admonitions for the reception 
of the sacraments. In like manner also priests 
are said to enlighten God’s people, not indeed 
by giving them grace, but by conferring on 
them the sacraments of grace; as Dionysius 
explains (ibid.). 

Reply Ob). 2. The prayers which are said 
in giving the sacraments, are offered to God, 
not on the part of the individual, but on the 
part of the whole Church, whose prayers are 
acceptable to God, according to iNIatth. xviii. 
19: If two of you shall consent upon earth, 
concerning anything whatsoever they shall ask, 
it shall be done to them by My Father. Nor 
is there any reason why the devotion of a just 
man should not contribute to this effect. 

But that which is the sacramental effect is 
not impetrated by the prayer of the Church 
or of the minister, but through the merit of 
Christ’s Passion, the power of which operates 
in the sacraments, as stated above (Q. 62, 
A. 5). Wherefore the sacramental effect is 
made no better by a better minister. And yet 
something in addition may be impetrated for 
the receiver of the sacrament through the de- 
votion of the minister : but this is not the work 
of the minister, but the work of God Who 
hears the minister’s prayer. 

Reply Obj. 3. Inanimate things do not 
produce the sacramental effect, except instru- 
mentally. as stated above. In like manner 
neither do men produce the sacramental effect, 
except ministerially, as also stated above. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether the Sacraments Are Instituted by God Alone? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1 . It seems that the sacraments 
are not instituted by God alone. For those 


things which God has instituted are delivered 
to us in Holy Scripture. But in the sacraments 
certain things are done which are nowhere 
mentioned in Holy Scripture ; for instance, 
the chrism with which men are confirmed, the 
oil with which priests are anointed, and many 
others, both words and actions, which we em- 
ploy in the sacraments. Therefore the sacra- 
ments were not instituted by God alone. 

Obj. 2. Further, a sacrament is a kind of 
sign. Now sensible things have their own 
natural signification. Nor can it be said that 
God takes pleasure in certain significations 
and not in others ; because He approves of all 
that He made. Moreover, it seems to be pecu- 
liar to the demons to be enticed to something 
by means of signs ; for Augustine says ( De 
Civ. Dei xxi): The demons are enticed . . . 
by means of creatures, which were created not 
by them but by God, by various means of 
attraction according to their various natures, 
not as an animal is enticed by food, but as a 
spirit is drawn by a sign. It seems, therefore, 
that there is no need for the sacraments to be 
instituted by God. 

Obj. 3. Further, the apostles were God’s 
vicegerents on earth: hence the Apostle says 
(2 Cor. ii. 10) : For what I have pardoned, if 
I have pardoned anything, for your sakes have 
I done it in the person of Christ, i.e. as though 
Christ Himself had pardoned. Therefore it 
seems that the apostles and their successors 
can institute new sacraments. 

On the contrary. The institutor of any- 
thing is he who gives it strength and power: 
as in the case of those who institute laws. 
But the power of a sacrament is from God 
alone, as we have shown above (A. 1 ; Q. 62, 
A. 1). Therefore God alone can institute a 
sacrament. 

/ answer that, As appears from what has 
been said above (ibid.), the sacraments are 
instrumental causes of spiritual effects. Now 
an instrument has its power from the principal 
agent. But an agent in respect of a sacrament 
is twofold ; viz. he who institutes the sacra- 
ments, and he who makes use of the sacrament 
instituted, by applying it for the production 
of the effect. Now the power of a sacrament 
cannot be from him who makes use of the 
sacrament; because he works but as a minis- 
ter. Consequently, it follows that the power 
of the sacrament is from the institutor of the 
sacrament. Since, therefore, the pow'er of the 
sacrament is from God alone, it follows that 
God alone can institute the sacraments. 

Reply Obj. 1. Human institutions observed 
in the sacraments are not essential to the sac- 
rament ; but belong to the solemnity which is 
added to the sacraments in order to arouse 
devotion and reverence in the recipients. But 
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those things that are essential to the sacra- 
ment. are instituted by Christ Himself, Who 
is God and man. And though they are not all 
handed down b\- the Scriptures, yet the Church 
holds them from the intimate tradition of the 
apostles, according to the saying of the Apostle 
(1 Cor. xi. 34): The rest I ivill set in order 
when I come. 

Reply Ob], 2. From their very nature 
sensible things have a certain aptitude for 
the signifying of spiritual effects : but this 
aptitude is fixed by the Divine institution 
to some special signification. This is what 
Hugh of S. ^'ictor means by saying (De 
Sacram. i) that a sacrament owes its significa- 
tion to its institution. Yet God chooses certain 
things rather than others for sacramental sig- 
nification, not as though His choice were 
restricted to them, but in order that their 
signification be more suitable to them. 

Reply Ob]. 3. The apostles and their 
successors are God’s vicars in governing the 
Church which is built on faith and the sacra- 
ments of faith. Wherefore, just as they may 
not institute another Church, so neither may 
they deliver another faith, nor institute other 
sacraments: on the contrary, the Church is 
said to be built up with the sacraments which 
flowed from the side of Christ while hanging 
on the Cross. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whefher Christ As Man Hod the Power of Producing 
the Inword Sacramental Effect? 

We proceed thus to the Third .irticle : — 

Objection 1. It seems that Christ as man 
had the power of producing the interior sacra- 
mental effect. For John the Baptist said (John 
i. 33) : He, Who sent me to baptize in water, 
said to me: He upon Whom thou shall see the 
Spirit descending and remaining upon Him, 
He it is that baptizeth with the Holy Ghost. 
But to baptize with the Holy Ghost is to con- 
fer inwardly the grace of the Holy Ghost. And 
the Holy Ghost descended upon Christ as man, 
not as God : for thus He Himself gives the 
Holy Ghost. Therefore it seems that Christ, 
as man. had the power of producing the inward 
sacramental effect. 

Obj. 2. Further, our Lord said (Matth. 
ix. 6) ; That you may know that the Son of 
Man hath power on earth to forgive sins. But 
forgiveness of sins is an inward sacramental 
effect. Therefore it seems that Christ as man 
produces the inward sacramental effect. 

Obj. 3. Further, the institution of the sac- 
raments belongs to him who acts as principal 
agent in producing the inward sacramental 
effect. Now it is clear that Christ instituted 
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the .sacraments. Therefore it is He that pro- 
duces the inwmrd sacramental effect. 

Obj. 4. Further, no one can confer the 
sacramental effect ivithout conferring the sac- 
i-ament, except he produce the sacramental 
effect by his own power. But Christ conferred 
the sacramental effect without conferring the 
sacrament ; as in the case of i\Iagdalen to 
whom Fie said: Thy sins are forgiven Thee 
(Luke vii. 48). Therefore it seems that Christ, 
as man, produces the inward sacramental 
effect. 

Ob). 5. Further, the principal agent in 
causing the inward effect is that in virtue of 
which the sacrament operates. But the sacra- 
ments derive their power from Christ's Pas- 
sion and through the invocation of His Name ; 
according to 1 Cor. i. 13 : IFax Paul then cru- 
cified for you- or were you baptized in the 
name of Pauli Therefore Christ, as man, pro- 
duces the in wan] sacramental effect. 

On the contrary, Augustine (Isidore, Ety- 
mol. vi) says: The Divine power in the sacra- 
ments works inwardly in producing their 
salutary effect. Now the Divine power is 
Christ's as God, not as man. Therefore Christ 
produces the inward sacramental effect, not 
as man but as God. 

1 answer that. Christ produces the inward 
sacramental effect, both as God and as man. 
but not in the same way. For, as God, He 
works in the sacraments by authority: but, as 
man. His operation conduces to the inward 
sacramental effects meritoriously and effi- 
ciently, but instrumentally. For it has been 
stated (Q. 48, A.\. 1, 6; Q. 49, A. 1) that 
Christ's Pa--sion which belongs to Him in re- 
spect of His human nature, is the cause of 
justification, both meritoriously and efficiently, 
not as the principal cause thereof, or by His 
own authority, but as an instrument, in so far 
as His humanity is the instrument of His 
Godhead, as stated above (Q. 13, AA. 2, 3; 
Q. 19, A. 1). 

Nevertheless, since it is an instrument 
united to the Godhead in unity of Person, it 
has a certain headship and efficiency in regard 
to extrinsic instruments, which are the minis- 
ters of the Church and the sacraments them- 
selves, as has been explained above (A. 1). 
Consequently, just as Christ, as God, has 
power of authority over the sacraments, so, 
as man, He has the power of ministry in chief, 
or power of excellence. And this consists in 
four things. First in this, that the meiit and 
power of His Passion operates in the sacra- 
ments, as stated above (Q. 62, A. 5). And 
because the power of the Passion is communi- 
cated to us by faith, according to Rom. iii. 25 : 
Whom God hath proposed to be a propitiation, 
through faith in His blood, which faith we 
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proclaim by calling on the name of Christ: 
therefore, secondly, Christ’s power of excel- 
lence over the sacraments consists in this, that 
they are sanctified by the invocation of His 
name. And because the sacraments derive their 
power from their institution, hence, thirdly, 
the excellence of Christ’s power consists in 
this, that He, Who gave them their power, 
could institute the sacraments. And since cause 
does not depend on effect, but rather con- 
versely, it belongs to the excellence of Christ’s 
power, that He could bestow the sacramental 
effect without conferring the exterior sacra- 
ment. Thus it is clear how to solve the ob- 
jections ; for the arguments on either side are 
true to a certain extent, as explained above. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether Christ Could Communicate to Ministers the 
Power Which He Had in the Sacraments? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that Christ could not 
communicate to ministers the power which He 
had in the sacraments. For as Augustine 
argues against iMaximin, if He could, but 
•would not, He was jealous of His power. But 
jealousy was far from Christ Who had the ful- 
ness of charity. Since, therefore, Christ did 
not communicate His power to ministers, it 
seems that He could not. 

Obj. 2. Further, on John xiv. 12: Greater 
than these shall he do, Augustine says (Tract. 
Ixxii) : I affirm this to be altogether greater, 
namely, for a man from being ungodly to be 
made righteous, than to create heaven and 
earth. But Christ could not communicate to 
His disciples the power of creating heaven and 
earth : neither, therefore, could He give them 
the power of making the ungodly to be right- 
eous. Since, therefore, the justification of the 
ungodly is effected by the power that Christ 
has in the sacraments, it seems that He could 
not communicate that power to ministers. 

Obj. 3. Further, it belongs to Christ as 
Head of the Church that grace should flow 
from Him to others, according to John i. 16: 
Of His fulness lac all have received. But this 
could not be communicated to others; since 
then the Church would be deformed, having 
many heads. Therefore it seems that Christ 
could not communicate His power to minis- 
ters. 

On the contrary, On John i. 31 ; / kneio 
Him not, Augustine says (Tract, v) that he 
did not knoio that our Lord having the author- 
ity of baptizing . . . would keep it to Himself. 
But John would not have been in ignorance of 
this, if such a power were incommunicable 
Therefore Christ could communicate His power 
to ministers. 


/ ans'wer that. As stated above (A. 3), 
Christ had a twofold power in the sacraments. 
One was the power of authority, which belongs 
to Him as God : and this power He could not 
communicate to any creature ; just as neither 
could He communicate the Divine Essence. 
The other was the power of excellence, which 
belongs to Him as man. This power He could 
communicate to ministers; namely, by giving 
them such a fulness of grace, — that their mer- 
its would conduce to the sacramental effect, — ■ 
that by the invocation of their names, the 
sacraments would be sanctified; — and that 
they themselves might institute sacraments, 
and by their mere will confer the sacramental 
effect without observing the sacramental rite. 
For a united instrument, the more powerful 
it is, is all the more able to lend its power to 
the separated instrument; as the hand can to 
a stick. 

Reply Obj. 1. It was not through jeal- 
ousy that Christ refrained from communicat- 
ing to ministers His power of excellence, but 
for the good of the faithful; lest they should 
put their trust in men, and lest there, should 
be various kinds of ^acramemts, giving rise to 
division in the Church ; as may be seen in 
those who said : I am of Paul, I am of A polio, 
and I of Cephas (1 Cor. i. 12). 

Reply Obj. 2. This objection is true of the 
power of authority, which belongs to Christ 
as God. — .A.t the same time the power of ex- 
cellence can be called authority in comparison 
to other ministers. Whence on 1 Cor. i. 13 : 
Is Christ divided? the gloss says that He could 
give power of authority in baptizing, to those 
to whom He gave the power of administering 
it. 

Reply Obj. 3. It was in order to avoid the 
incongruity of many heads in the Church, that 
Christ was unwilling to communicate to minis- 
ters His power of excellence. If, however. He 
had done so. He would have been Head in 
chief ; the others in subjection to Him. 

FIFTH ARTICLE 

Whether the Sacraments Can Be Conferred 
by Evil Ministers? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that the sacraments 
cannot be conferred by evil ministers. For the 
sacraments of the New Law are ordained for 
the purpose of cleansing from sin and for the 
bestowal of grace. Now evil men, being them- 
selves unclean, cannot cleanse others from sin, 
according to Ecclus. xxxiv. 4: Who (Vulg., — 
What) can be made clean by the unclean? 
Moreover, since they have not grace, it seems 
that they cannot give grace, for no one gives 
what he has not. It seems, therefore, that the 
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sacraments cannot be conferred by wicked 
men. 

Ob'j. 2. Further, all the power of the sacra- 
ments is derived from Chri.st, as stated above 
(A. 3 : Q. 62. A. 5). But evil men are cut off 
from Cbrist: because they Inn’e not charily, 
by which the members are united to their 
Head, according to I John iv. 16: He that 
abideth in charity, abideth in God, and God 
in him. Therefore it seems that the sacra- 
ments cannot be conferred by evil men. 

Obj. 3. Further, if anything is wanting that 
is required for the sacraments, the sacrament 
is invalid ; for instance, if the required matter 
or form be wanting. But the minister required 
for a sacrament is one who is without the stain 
of sin, according to Lev. xxi. 17, 18: H7/oso- 
ever of thy seed throughout their families, 
hath a blemish, he shall not offer bread to his 
God, neither shall he approach to minister to 
Him. Therefore it seems that if the minister 
be wicked, the sacrament has no effect. 

On the contrary, Augustine says on John 
i. 33 : lie upon Whom thou shalt see the Spirit, 
etc. (Tract, v, in Joan.), that John did not 
know that our Lord, having the authority of 
baptizing, would keep it to Himself, but that 
the ministry would certainly pass to both good 
and evil men. . . . What is a bad minister to 
thee, where the Lord is good? 

I answer that, As stated above (.■\. 1), the 
ministers of the Church work instrumentally 
in the sacraments, because, in a way, a minis- 
ter is of the nature of an instrument. But, as 
stated above (Q. 62, A.A. 1, 4), an instrument 
acts not by reason of its own form, but by the 
power of the one who moves it. Consequently, 
whatever form or power an instrument has in 
addition to that which it has as an instrument, 
is accidental to it; for instance, that a physi- 
cian’s body, which is the instrument of his 
soul, wherein is his medical art, be healthy or 
sickly ; or that a pipe, through which water 
passes, be of silver or lead. Therefore the 
ministers of the Church can confer the sacra- 
ments. though they be wucked. 

Reply Obj. 1. The ministers of the Church 
do not by their own power cleanse from sin 
those who approach the sacraments, nor do 
they confer grace on them: it is Christ Who 
does this by His own power while He employs 
them as instruments. Consequently, those who 
approach the sacraments receive an effect 
whereby they are enlikened not to the minis- 
ters but to Christ. 

Reply Ob]. 2. Christ’s members are united 
to their Head by charity, so that they may 
receive life from Him ; for as it is written 
(1 John iii. 14) : He that loveth not abideth in 
death. Now it is possible for a man to work 
with a lifeless instrument, and separated from 


him as to bodily union, provided it be united 
to him b}^ some sort of motion ; for a workman 
works in one way with his hand, in another 
with his axe. t'onscquenlly, it is thus that 
Christ works in the sacraments, both by 
u'icked men as lifeless instruments, and by 
good men as living instruments. 

Reply Obj. 3. A thing is required in a 
sacrament in two ways. First, as being essen- 
tial to it : and if this be wanting, the sacra- 
ment is invalid : for instance, if the due form 
or matter be wanting. — Secondly, a thing is 
required for a sacrament, by reason of a cer- 
tain fitness. -And in this way good ministers 
are required for a sacrament. 

SIXTH ARTICLE 

Whether Wicked Men Sin in Administering 

the Sacraments? 

IFc proceed thus to the Sixth Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that wicked men do 
not sin in administering the sacraments. For 
just as men serve God in the sacraments, so 
do they serve Him in works of charity ; whence 
it is written (Heb. xiii. 16) : Do not forget to 
do good and to impart, for by such sacrifices 
God’s favor is obtained. But the wicked do 
not sin in serving God by works of charity; 
indeed, they should be persuaded to do so, 
according to Dan. iv. 24 : Let my counsel be 
acceptable to the king; Redeem thou thy sins 
with alms. Therefore it seems that wicked 
men do not sin in administering the sacra- 
ments. 

Obj. 2. Further, whoever co-operates with 
another in his sin. is also guilty of sin, accord- 
ing to Rom, i. 32: He is (Vulg., — They arc) 
worthy of death; not only he that commits the 
sin, but also he who consents to them that do 
them. But if wicked ministers sin in adminis- 
tering sacraments, those who receive sacra- 
ments from them, co-operate in their sin. 
Therefore they would sin also; which seems 
unreasonable. 

Obj. 3. Further, it seems that no one should 
act when in doubt, for thus man would be 
driven to despair, as being unable to avoid 
sin. But if the wicked were to sin in adminis- 
tering sacraments, they would be in a state of 
perplexity: since sometimes they would sin 
also if they did not administer sacraments ; for 
instance, when by reason of their office it is 
their bounden duty to do so; for it i.s written 
(1 Cor. ix. 16) : For a necessity lietli upon me: 
Woe is unto me, if I preach not the gospel. 
Sometimes also on account of some danger ; 
for instance, if a child in danger of death be 
brought to a sinner for baptism. Therefore it 
seems that the wicked do not sin in adminis- 
tering the sacraments. 
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On the contrary, Dionysius says (Reel. 
Hier. i) that it is wrong for the wieked even 
to touch the symbols, i.e. the sacramental 
signs. And he says in the epistle to Demophi- 
lus: It seems presumptuous for such a man, 
i.e. a sinner, to lay hands on priestly things; 
he is neither afraid nor ashamed, all unworthy 
that he is, to take port in Divine things, with 
the thought that God does not see what he 
sees in himself : he thinks, by false pretenses, 
to cheat Him Whom he calls his Father; he 
dares to utter, in the person of Christ, words 
polluted by his infamy, I will not call them 
prayers, over the Divine symbols. 

I answer that, A sinful action consists in 
this, that a man fails to act as he ought to, as 
the Philosopher explains (Ethic, ii). Now it 
has been said (A. 5, ad 3) that it is fitting for 
the ministers of sacraments to be righteous; 
because ministers should be like unto their 
Lord, according to Lev. xix. 2 : Be yc holy, 
because I .. . am holy; and Ecclus. x. 2: As 
the fudge of the people is himself, so also are 
his ministers. Consequently, there can be no 
doubt that the wicked sin by exercising the 
ministry of God and the Church, by conferring 
the sacraments. And since this sin pertains to 
irreverence towards God and the contamina- 
tion of holy things, as far as the man who sins 
is concerned, although holy things in them- 
selves cannot be contaminated ; it follows that 
such a sin is mortal in its genus. 

Reply Obj. 1. Works of charity are not 
made holy by some process of consecration, 
but they belong to the holiness of righteous- 
ness, as being in a way parts of righteousness. 
Consecpiently. when a man shows himself as a 
minister of God, by doing works of charity, if 
he be righteous, he will be made yet holier; 
but if he be a sinner, he is thereby disposed to 
holiness. On the other hand, the sacraments 
are holy in themselves owing to their mystical 
consecration. Wherefore the holiness of right- 
eousness is required in the minister, that he 
may be suitable for his ministry; for which 
reason he acts unbecomingly and sins, if while 
in a state of sin he attempts to fulfil that 
ministry. 

Reply Obj. 2. He who approaches a sacra- 
ment, receives it from a minister of the 
Church, not because he is such and such a 
man, but because he is a minister of the 
Church. Consequently, as long as the latter 
is tolerated in the ministry, he that receives 
a sacrament from him, does not communicate 
in his sin, but communicates with the Church 
fronr whom he has his ministry. But if the 
Church, by degrading, excommunicating, or 
suspending him, does not tolerate him in the 
ministry, he that receives a sacrament from 
him sins, because he communicates in his sin. 
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Reply Obj. 3. A man who is in mortal sin is 
not perplexed simply, if by reason of his office 
it be his bounden duty to minister sacraments ; 
because he can repent of his sin and so minis- 
ter lawfully. But there is nothing unreason- 
able in his being perplexed, if we suppose that 
he wishes to remain in sin. 

However, in a case of necessity when even 
a lay person might baptize, he would not sin 
in baptizing. For it is clear that then he does 
not exercise the ministry of the Church, but 
comes to the aid of one who is in need of his 
services. It is not so with the other sacra- 
ments, which are not so necessary as baptism, 
as we shall show further on (Q. 65, AA. 3, 4; 
Q. 62, A. 3). 

SEVENTH ARTICLE 

Whether Angels Can Administer Sacraments? 

IVc proceed thus to the Seventh Article : — 
Objection 1. It seems that angels can ad- 
minister sacraments. Because a higher minis- 
ter can do whatever the low'er can ; thus a 
priest can do whatever a deacon can : but not 
conversely. But angels are higher ministers 
in the hierarchical order than any men what- 
soever, as Dionysius says (Ccel. Hier. ix). 
Therefore, since men can be ministers of sac- 
raments, it seems that much more can angels 
be. 

Obj. 2. Further, in heaven holy men are 
likened to the angels (Matth. xxii. 30). But 
some holy men, when in heaven, can be minis- 
ters of the sacraments ; since the sacramental 
character is indelible, as stated above (Q. 63, 
A. 5). Therefore it seems that angels too can 
be ministers of sacraments. 

Obj. 3. Further, as stated above (Q. 8, 
A. 7), the devil is head of the wicked, and the 
wicked are his members. But sacraments can 
be administered by the wicked. Therefore it 
seems that they can be administered even by 
demons. 

On the contrary. It is written (Heb. v. 1) : 
Every high priest taken from among men, is 
ordained for men in the things that appertain 
to God. But angels whether good or bad are 
not taken from among men. Therefore they 
are not ordained ministers in the things that 
appertain to God. i.e. in the sacraments. 

/ answer that, As stated above (A. 3 ; Q. 62, 
A. 5), the whole power of the sacraments flows 
from Christ’s Passion, which belongs to Him 
as man. And Him in their very nature men, 
not angels, resemble ; indeed, in respect of 
His Passion, He is described as being a little 
lower than the angels (Heb. ii. 9). Conse- 
quently, it belongs to men, but not to angels, 
to dispense the sacraments and to take part 
in their administration. 
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But it must be observed that as God did 
not bind His power to the sacraments, so as 
to be unable to bestow the sacramental effect 
without conferring the sacrament ; so neither 
did He bind His power to the ministers of the 
Church so as to be unable to give angels 
power to administer the sacraments. And since 
good angels are messengers of truth ; if any 
sacramental rite were performed by good 
angels, it should be considered valid, because 
it ought to be evident that this is being done 
by the will of God: for instance, certain 
churches are said to have been consecrated by 
the ministry of the angels. But if demons, 
who are lying spirits, were to perform a sac- 
ramental rite, it should be pronounced as 
invalid. 

Reply Obj. 1. What men do in a less per- 
fect manner, i.e. by sensible sacraments, which 
are proportionate to their nature, angels also 
do, as ministers of a higher degree, in a more 
perfect manner, i.e. invisibly, — by cleansing, 
enlightening, and perfecting. 

Reply Obj. 2. The saints in heaven resemble 
the angels as to their share of glory, but not 
as to the conditions of their nature: and con- 
sequently not in regard to the sacraments. 

Reply Obj. 3. Wicked men do not owe their 
power of conferring sacraments to their being 
members of the devil. Consequently, it does 
not follow that a fortiori the devil, their head, 
can do so. 

EIGHTH ARTICLE 

Whether the Minister's Intention Is Required for the 
Validity of a Sacrament? 

IT'e proceed thus to the Eighth Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that the minister's 
intention is not required for the validity of a 
sacrament. For the minister of a sacrament 
works instrumentally. But the perfection of 
an action does not depend on the intention of 
the instrument, but on that of the principal 
agent. Therefore the minister's intention is 
not necessary- for the perfecting of a sacrament. 

Obj. 2. Further, one man's intention cannot 
be known to another. Therefore if the minis- 
ter's intention were required for the validity 
of a sacrament, he who approaches a sacra- 
ment could not know whether he has received 
the sacrament. Consequent!}' he could have no 
certainty in regard to salvation ; the more that 
some sacraments are necessary for salvation, 
as we shall state further on (Q. 65, A. 4). 

Obj. 3. Further, a man's intention cannot 
bear on that to which he does not attend. But 
sometime': ministers of sacraments do not at- 
tend to what they say or do. through thinking 
of something else. Therefore in this respect 
* See .'Ida S S.. September 29 . 
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the sacrament would be invalid through want 
of intention. 

On the contrary, What is unintentional 
happens by chance. But this cannot be said 
of the sacramental operation. Therefore the 
sacraments require the intention of the min- 
ister. 

I answer that, When a thing is indifferent 
to many uses, it must needs be determined to 
one, if that one has to be effected. Now those 
things which are done in the sacraments, can 
be done with various intent : for instance, 
washing with water, which is done in baptism, 
may be ordained to bodily cleanliness, to the 
health of the body, to amusement, and many 
other similar things. Consequently, it needs 
to be determined to one purpose, i.e. the sac- 
ramental effect, by the intention of him who 
washes. And this intention is expressed by the 
words which are pronounced in the sacra- 
ments: for instance the words, I baptize thee 
in the name of the Father, etc. 

Reply Obj. 1. An inanimate instrument 
has no intention regarding the effect ; but in- 
stead of the intention there is the motion 
whereby it is moved by the principal agent. 
But an animate instrument, such as a min- 
ister, is not only moved, but in a sense moves 
itself, in so far as by his will he moves his 
bodily members to act. Consequently, his in- 
tention is required, whereb}' he subjects him- 
self to the principal agent ; that is, it is neces- 
sary that he intend to do that which Christ 
and the Church do. 

Reply Obj. 2. On this point there are tw'O 
opinions. For some hold that the mental in- 
tention of the minister is necessary; in the 
absence of which the sacrament is invalid : 
and that this defect in the case of children 
who have not the intention of approaching the 
sacrament, is made good by Christ, Who bap- 
tizes inwardly: whereas in adults, who have 
that intention, this defect is made good by 
their faith and devotion. 

This might be true enough of the ultimate 
effect, i.e. justification from sins; but as to 
that effect which is both real and sacramental, 
viz. the character, it does not appear possible 
for it to be made good by the devotion of the 
recipient, since a character is never imprinted 
save by a sacrament. 

Consequently, others with better reason 
hold that the minister of a sacrament acts in 
the person of the whole Church, whose minis- 
ter he is: while in the words uttered by him, 
the intention of the Church is expressed; and 
that this suffices for the validit}' of the sacra- 
ment. except the contrary be expressed on the 
part either of the minister or of the recipient 
of the sacrament. 

Reply Obi. 3. Although he who thinks of 
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something else, has no actual intention, yet 
he has habitual intention, which suffices for 
the validity of the sacrament ; for instance if, 
when a priest goes to baptize someone, he 
intends to do to him what the Church does. 
Wherefore if subsequently during the exercise 
of the act his mind be distracted by other 
matters, the sacrament is valid in virtue of 
his original intention. Nevertheless, the min- 
ister of a sacrament should take great care to 
have actual intention. But this is not entirely 
in man’s power, because when a man wishes to 
be very intent on something, he begins unin- 
tentionally to think of other things, according 
to Ps. xxxix. 13 : My heart hath forsaken me. 

NINTH ARTICLE 

Whether Faith Is Required of Necessity 
in the Minister of a Sacrament? 

We proceed thus to the Ninth Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that faith is required 
of necessity in the minister of a sacrament. 
For, as stated above (A. 8), the intention of 
the minister is necessary for the validity of a 
sacrament. But faith directs in intention as 
Augustine says against Julian ( In Psalm xxxi, 
cf. Contra Julian iv). Therefore, if the minis- 
ter is without the true faith, the sacrament is 
invalid. 

Obj. 2. Further, if a minister of the Church 
has not the true faith, it seems that he is a 
heretic. But heretics, seemingly, cannot con- 
fer sacraments. For Cyprian says in an epistle 
against heretics (Ixxiii) : Everything whatso- 
ever heretics do, is carnal, void and counter- 
feit, so that nothing that they do should re- 
ceive our approval. And Pope Leo says in his 
epistle to Leo Augustus (clvi) : It is a matter 
of notoriety that the light of all the heavenly 
sacraments is extinguished in the see of Alex- 
andria, by an act of dire and senseless cruelty. 
The sacrifice is no longer offered, the chrism 
is no longer consecrated, all the mysteries of 
religion have fled at the touch of the parricide 
hands of ungodly men. Therefore a sacrament 
requires of necessity that the minister should 
have the true faith. 

Obj. 3. Further, those who have not the 
true faith seem to be separated from the 
Church by excommunication : for it is written 
in the second canonical epistle of John (10) ; 
If any man come to you, and bring not this 
doctrine, receive him not into the house, nor 
say to him; God speed you: and (Tit. iii. 10) : 
A man that is a heretic, after the first and 
second admonition avoid. But it seems that 
an excommunicate cannot confer a sacrament 
of the Church : since he is separated from the 
Church, to whose ministry the dispensation of 
the sacraments belongs. Therefore a sacra- 
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ment requires of necessity that the minister 
should have the true faith. 

On the contrary, Augustine says against 
the Donatist Petilian: Remember that the evil 
lives of wicked men are not prejudicial to 
God’s sacraments , by rendering them either 
invalid or less holy. 

I answer that. As stated above (A. 5), since 
the minister works instrumentally in the sac- 
raments, he acts not by his own but by Christ’s 
power. Now just as charity belongs to a man’s 
own power so also does faith. Wherefore, just 
as the validity of a sacrament does not require 
that the minister should have charity, and even 
sinners can confer sacraments, as stated above 
(ibid.); so neither is it necessary that he 
should have faith, and even an unbeliever can 
confer a true sacrament, provided that the 
other essentials be there. 

Reply Obj. 1. It may happen that a man’s 
faith is defective in regard to something else, 
and not in regard to the reality of the sacra- 
ment which he confers: for instance, he may 
believe that it is unlawful to swear in any case 
whatever, and yet he may believe that bap- 
tism is an efficient cause of salvation. And 
thus such unbelief does not hinder the inten- 
tion of conferring the sacrament. But if his 
faith be defective in regard to the very sacra- 
ment that he confers, although he believe that 
no inward effect is caused by the thing done 
outwardly, yet he does know that the Catholic 
Church intends to confer a sacrament by that 
which is outwardly done. Wherefore, his un- 
belief notwithstanding, he can intend to do 
what the Church does, albeit he esteem it to 
be nothing. And such an intention suffices for 
a sacrament: because as stated above (A. 8, 
ad 2) the minister of a sacrament acts in the 
person of the Church by whose faith any de- 
fect in the minister’s faith is made good. 

Reply Obj. 2. Some heretics in conferring 
sacraments do not observe the form prescribed 
by the Church: and these confer neither the 
sacrament nor the reality of the sacrament. — 
But some do observe the form prescribed by 
the Church; and these confer indeed the sac- 
rament but not the reality. I say this in the 
supposition that they are outwardly cut off 
from the Church ; because from the very fact 
that anyone receives the sacraments from 
them, he sins; and consequently is hindered 
from receiving the effect of the sacrament. 
Wherefore Augustine (Fulgentius , — De Fide 
ad Pet.) says: Be well assured and have no 
doubt whatever that those who are baptized 
outside the Church, unless they come back to 
the Church, will reap disaster from their Bap- 
tism. In this sense Pope Leo says that the 
light of the sacraments was extinguished in the 
Church of Alexandria; viz. in regard to the 
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reality of the sacrament, not as to the sacra- 
ment itself. 

Cyprian, however, thought that heretics do 
not confer even the sacrament; but in this 
respect we do not follow his opinion. Hence 
.\ugustine says (Dc tinico Bapthnio xiii) ; 
Though the inaityr Cyprian refused to recog- 
nize Baptism conferred by heretics or schis- 
matics, yet so great arc his merits, culminating 
in (he crown of martyrdom , that the light of 
his charity dispels the darkness of his fault, 
and if anything needed priming, the sickle of 
his passion cut it off. 

Reply Obj. 3. The power of administering 
the sacraments belongs to the spiritual char- 
acter which is indelible, as explained above 
(Q. 63, A. 3). Consequently, if a man be sus- 
pended by the Church, or excommunicated or 
degraded, he does not lose the power of con- 
ferring sacraments, but the permission to use 
this power, ^^■herefore he does indeed confer 
the sacrament, but he sins in so doing. He 
also sins that receives a sacrament from such 
a man; so that he does not receive the reality 
of the sacrament, unless ignorance excuses 
him. 

TENTH ARTICLE 

Whether the Vqlidity of q Sqcroment Requires 
q Good Intention in the Minister? 

We proceed thus to the Tenth Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that the validity of a 
sacrament requires a good intention in the 
minister. For the minister’s intention should 
be in conformity with the Church's intention, 
as explained above (A. 8, arf i). But the in- 
tention of the Church is always good. There- 
fore the validity of a sacrament requires of 
necessity a good intention in the minister. 

Ob'). 2. Further, a perverse intention seems 
worse than a playful one. But a playful inten- 
tion destroys a sacrament : for instance, if 
someone were to baptize anybody not seriously 
but in fun. Much more, therefore, does a per- 
verse intention destroy a sacrament; for in- 
stance, if somebody w^ere to baptize a man 
in order to kill him afterwards. 

Oh). 3. Further, a perverse intention viti- 
ates the whole work, according to Luke xi. 34: 
If thy eye be evil, thy whole body will be 
darksome. But the sacraments of Christ can- 
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not be contaminated by evil men ; as Augus- 
tine says against Petilian ( Cont. Litt. Petil ii) . 
Therefore it seems that, if the minister’s in- 
tention is perverse, the sacrament is invalid. 

On the contrary, A perverse intention be- 
longs to the wickedness of the minister. But 
the wickedness of the minister does not annul 
the sacrament; neither, therefore, does his per- 
verse intention. 

/ answer that. The minister’s intention may 
be perverted in two ways. First in regard to 
the sacrament; for instance, w'hen a man does 
not intend to confer a sacrament, but to make 
a mockery of it. Such a perverse intention 
takes away the truth of the sacrament, espe- 
cially if it be manifested outwardly. 

Secondly, the minister’s intention may be 
perverted as to something that follows the sac- 
rament; for instance, a priest may intend to 
baptize a woman so as to be able to abuse 
her ; or to consecrate the Body of Christ, so as 
to use it for sorcery. And because that which 
comes first does not depend on that which 
follows, consequently such a perverse intention 
does not annul the sacrament; but the minis- 
ter himself sins grievously in having such an 
intention. 

Reply Obj. 1 . The Church has a good 
intention both as to the validity of the sacra- 
ment and as to the use thereof ; but it is the 
former intention that perfects the sacrament, 
while the latter conduces to the meritorious 
effect. Consequently, the minister who con- 
forms his intention to the Church as to the for- 
mer rectitude, but not as to the latter, perfects 
the sacrament indeed, but gains no merit for 
himself. 

Reply Obj. 2. The intention of mimicry or 
fun excludes the first kind of right intention, 
necessary for the validity of a sacrament. Con- 
sequently, there is no comparison. 

Reply Obj. 3. A perverse intention perverts 
the action of the one who has such an inten- 
tion, not the action of another. Consequently, 
the perverse intention of the minister perverts 
the sacrament in so far as it is his action ; not 
in so far as it is the action of Christ, Whose 
minister he is. It is just as if the .servant 
( minister ) of some man were to carry alms to 
the poor with a wicked intention, whereas his 
master had commanded him with a good in- 
tention to do so. 
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QUESTION 65 

Of the Number of the Sacraments 


(In Four 

We have now to consider the number of the 
sacraments : and concerning this there are four 
points of inquiry : ( 1 J Whether there are seven 
sacraments? (2) The order of the sacraments 
among themselves. (3) Their mutual com- 
parison. (4) Whether all the sacraments are 
necessary for salvation? 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether There Should Be Seven Socromenrs? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that there ought not 
to be seven sacraments. For the sacraments 
derive their efficacy from the Divine power, 
and the power of Christ’s Passion. But the 
Divine power is one, and Christ’s Passion is 
one ; since by one oblation He hath perfected 
for ever them that are sanctified (Heb. x. 14). 
Therefore there should be but one sacrament. 

Obj. 2. Further, a sacrament is intended as 
a remedy for the defect caused by sin. Now 
this is twofold, punishment and guilt. There- 
fore two sacraments would be enough. 

Obj. 3. Further, sacraments belong to the 
actions of the ecclesiastical hierarchy, as 
Dionysius explains (Eccl. Hier. v). But, as 
he says, there are three actions of the ecclesi- 
astical hierarchy, namely, to cleanse, to en- 
lighten, to perfect. Therefore there should be 
no more than three sacraments. 

Obj. 4. Further, Augustine says (Contra 
Faust, xix) that the sacraments of the New 
Law are less numerous than those of the Old 
Law. But in the Old Law there was no sacra- 
ment corresponding to Confirmation and Ex- 
treme Unction. Therefore these should not be 
counted among the sacraments of the New 
Law. 

Obj. 5. Further, lust is not more grievous 
than other sins, as we have made clear in the 
Second Part (I-II, Q. 74, A. 5 ; II-II, Q. 154, 
A. 3). But there is no sacrament instituted 
as a remedy for other sins. Therefore neither 
should matrimony be instituted as a remedy 
for lust. 

Obj. 6. On the other hand, It seems that 
there should be more than seven sacraments. 
For sacraments are a kind of sacred sign. But 
in the Church there are many sanctifications 
by sensible signs, such as Holy Water, the 
Consecration of Altars, and such like. There- 
fore there are more than seven sacraments. 

Obj. 7. Further, Hugh of S. Victor (De 
Sacram. i) says that the sacraments of the 
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Old Law were oblations, tithes and sacrifices. 
But the Sacrifice of the Church is one sacra- 
ment, called the Eucharist. Therefore obla- 
tions also and tithes should be called sacra- 
ments. 

Obj. 8. Further, there are three kinds of 
sin, original, mortal and venial. Now Bap- 
tism is intended as a remedy against original 
sin, and Penance against mortal sin. Therefore 
besides the seven sacraments, there should be 
another against venial sin. 

I answer that. As stated above (Q. 62, A. 5; 
Q. 63, A. 1), the sacraments of the Church 
were instituted for a twofold purpose : namely, 
in order to perfect man in things pertaining to 
the worship of God according to the religion 
of Christian life, and to be a remedy against 
the defects caused by sin. And in either way 
it is becoming that there should be seven sac- 
raments. 

For spiritual life has a certain conformity 
with the life of the body: just as other cor- 
poreal things have a certain likeness to things 
spiritual. Now a man attains perfection in 
the corporeal life in two ways : first, in regard 
to his own person ; secondly, in regard to the 
whole community of the society in which he 
lives, for man is by nature a social animal. 
With regard to himself man is perfected in the 
life of the body, in two ways; first, directly 
(per se), i.e. by acquiring some vital perfec- 
tion; secondly, indirectly (per accidens), i.e. 
by the removal of hindrances to life, such as 
ailments, or the like. Now the life of the body 
is perfected directly, in three ways. First, by 
generation whereby a man begins to be and to 
live : and corresponding to this in the spiritual 
life there is Baptism, which is a spiritual 
regeneration, according to Tit. iii. 5 : By 
the laver of regeneration, etc. — Secondly, by 
growth whereby a man is brought to perfect 
size and strength: and corresponding to this 
in the spiritual life there is Confirmation, in 
which the Holy Ghost is given to strengthen 
us. Wherefore the disciples who were already 
baptized were bidden thus: Stay you in the 
city till you be endued with power from on 
high (Luke xxiv. 49). — Thirdly, by nourish- 
ment, whereby life and strength are preserved 
to man ; and corresponding to this in the 
spiritual life there is the Eucharist. Where- 
fore it is said (John vi. 54) : Except you eat 
of the flesh of the Son of Man, and drink His 
blood, you shad not have life in you. 

And this would be enough for man if he had 
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an impassible life, both corporally and spir- 
itually: but since man is liable at times to 
both corporal and spiritual infirmity, i.e. sin, 
hence man needs a cure from his infirmity; 
which cure is twofold, One is the healing, 
that restores health: and corre-ponding to this 
in the spiritual life there i' renancc, according 
to Ps. xl. 5: Ileal my rani, <'or I have sinned 
against Thee. — The ether is the restoration of 
former vigor by means of '-idtable diet and 
exerci'^e: and rorrr-ponding to this in the spir- 
itual life there is Extreme Unction, which re- 
moves the remainfier of sin, and prepare.s man 
for final glorw Whert-fuie it is written (Jas. 
V. 15) : And ij he he in sins they shall be for- 
given him. 

In regard to the whole community, man is 
perfected in two ways. First, by receiving 
pow'er to rule the community and to exercise 
public acts: and corresponding to this in the 
spiritual life there is the sacrament of Order, 
according to the saying of Heb. vii. 27, that 
priests offer sacrifices not for themselves only, 
but also for the people. — Secondly in regard 
to natural propagation. This is accomplished 
by INIatrimony both in the corporal and in the 
spiritual life : since it is not only a sacrament 
but also a function of nature. 

We may likewise gather the number of the 
sacraments from their being instituted as a 
remedy against the defect caused by sin. For 
Baptism is intended as a remedy against the 
absence of spiritual life; Confirmation, against 
the infirmity of soul found in those of recent 
birth ; the Eucharist, against the soul’s prone- 
ness to sin ; Penance, against actual sin 
committed after baptism ; Extreme Unction, 
against the remainders of sins,— of those sins, 
namely, which are not sufficiently removed 
by Penance, whether through negligence or 
through ignorance ; Order, against divisions 
in the community; INIatrimony, as a remedy 
against concupiscence in the individual, and 
against the decrease in numbers that results 
from death. 

Some, again, gather the number of sacra- 
ments from a certain adaptation to the virtues 
and to the defects and penal effects resulting 
from sin. They say that Baptism corresponds 
to Faith, and is ordained as a remedy against 
original sin ; Extreme Unction, to Hope, being 
ordained against venial .sin ; the Eucharist, to 
Charity, being ordained against the penal ef- 
fect which is malice ; Order, to Prudence, 
being ordained against ignorance; Penance to 
Justice, being ordained against mortal sin; 
jMatrimony, to Temperance, being ordained 
against concupiscence ; Confirmation, to Forti- 
tude, being ordained against infirmity. 

Reply Obj. 1. The same principal agent 
uses various instruments unto various effects, 


in accordance with the thing to be done. In 
the same way the Divine power and the Pas- 
.'ion of Christ work in us through the various 
sacraments as through various instruments. 

Reply Obj. 2. Guilt and punishment are 
cliveisilicd both according to species, inasmuch 
Us there are various species of guilt and pun- 
ishment, and according to men’s various states 
and habitudes. And in this respect it was nec- 
essary to have a number of sacraments, as 
explained above. 

Reply Obj. 3. In hierarchical actions we 
must consider the agents, the recipients and 
the actions. The agents are the ministers of 
the Church : and to these the sacrament of 
Order belongs. — The recipients are those who 
approach the sacraments; and these are 
brought into being by Matrimony. — The ac- 
tions are cleansing, enlightening, and perfect- 
ing. Mere cleansing, however, cannot be a 
sacrament of the New Law% which confers 
grace; yet it belongs to certain sacramentals, 
i.e. catechism and exorcism. But cleansing 
coupled with enlightening, according to Diony- 
sius, belongs to Baptism; and, for him who 
falls back into sin, they belong secondarily to 
Penance and Extreme Unction. And perfect- 
ing, as regards power, which is, as it w'ere, a 
formal perfection, belongs to Confirmation : 
while, as regards the attainment of the end, 
it belongs to the Eucharist. 

Reply Ob'). 4. In the sacrament of Confir- 
mation we receive the fulness of the Holy 
Ghost in order to be strengthened ; while in 
Extreme Unction man is prepared for the im- 
mediate attainment of glory; and neither of 
these two purposes was becoming to the Old 
Testament, Consequently, nothing in the Old 
Law could correspond to these sacraments. 
Nevertheless, the sacraments of the Old Law 
were more numerous, on account of the vari- 
ous kinds of sacrifices and ceremonies. 

Reply Ob). 5. There was need for a special 
sacrament to be applied as a remedy against 
venereal concupiscence: first because by this 
concupiscence, not only the person but also 
the nature is defiled : secondly, by reason of 
its vehemence whereby it clouds the reason. 

Reply Obj. 6. Holy Water and other conse- 
crated things are not called sacraments, be- 
cause they do not produce the sacramental 
effect, which is the receiving of grace. They 
are, however, a kind of disposition to the sac- 
raments : either by removing obstacles ; thus 
holy water is ordained against the snares of 
the demons, and against venial sins : or by 
making things suitable for the conferring of 
a sacrament ; thus the altar and vessels are 
consecrated through reverence for the Eucha- 
rist. 

Reply Obj. 7 Oblations and tithes, both 
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in the Law of nature and in the Law of hloses, vidual, naturally precede those which are in- 
were ordained not only for the sustenance of tended for the perfection of the multitude; 
the ministers and the poor, but also figura- and consequently the last place among the 
tively; and consequently they were sacra- sacraments is given to Order and Matrimony, 
ments. But now they remain no longer as which are intended for the perfection of the 
figures, and therefore they are not sacraments, multitude: while Matrimony is placed after 
Reply Ob'j. 8. The infusion of grace is not Order, because it has less participation in the 
necessary for the blotting out of venial sin. nature of the spiritual life, to which the sac- 
Wherefore, since grace is infused in each of raments are ordained. Moreover, among things 
the sacraments of the New Law, none of them ordained to the perfection of the individual, 
was instituted directly against venial sin. This those naturally come first which are ordained 
is taken away by certain sacramentals, for directly to the perfection of the spiritual life, 
instance, Holy Water and such like. — Some, and afterwards, those which are ordained 
however, hold that Extreme Unction is or- thereto indirectly, viz. by removing some 
dained against venial sin. But of this we supervening accidental cause of harm; such 
shall speak in its proper place (Suppl. xxx, are Penance and Extreme Unction: while, of 
A. 1). these, Extreme Unction is naturally placed 

last, for it preserves the healing which was 
SECOND ARTICLE begun by Penance. 

Whether the Order of the Sacraments, ^ Of remaining three, it is dear that 

As Given Above, Is Becoming? Baptism which IS a Spiritual regeneration, 

comes first; then Confirmation, which is or- 
We proceed thus to the Second Article: — dained to the formal perfection of power ; and 
Objection 1. It seems that the order of the after these the Eucharist which is ordained 
sacraments as given above is unbecoming. For to final perfection. 

according to the Apostle (1 Cor. xv. 46), that Reply Obj. 1. Matrimony as ordained to 
•was . . . first . . . •which is natural, after’wards natural life is a function of nature. But in so 
that which is spiritual. But man is begotten far as it has something spiritual it is a sacra- 
through Matrimony by a first and natural ment. And because it has the least amount of 
generation ; while in Baptism he is regener- spirituality it is placed last, 
ated as by a second and spiritual generation. Reply Obj. 2. For a thing to be an agent 
Therefore Matrimony should precede Baptism, it must first of all be perfect in itself. Where- 
Obj. 2. Further, through the sacrament of fore those sacraments by which a man is per- 
Order man receives the power of agent in fected in himself, are placed before the sacra- 
sacramental actions. But the agent precedes ment of Order, in which a man is made a per- 
his action. Therefore Order should precede fecter of others. 

Baptism and the other sacraments. Reply Obj. 3. Nourishment both precedes 

Obj. 3. Further, the Eucharist is a spiritual growth, as its cause; and follows it, as main- 
food; while Confirmation is compared to taining the perfection of size and power in 
growth. But food causes, and consequently man. Consequently, the Eucharist can be 
precedes, growth. Therefore the Eucharist placed before Confirmation, as Dionysius 
precedes Confirmation. places it (Eccl. Hier. iii, iv), and can be placed 

Obj. 4. Further, Penance prepares man for after it, as the Master does (iv. 2, 8). 
the Eucharist. But a disposition precedes Reply Obj. 4. This argument would hold 
perfection. Therefore Penance should precede if Penance were required of necessity as a 
the Eucharist. preparation to the Eucharist. But this is not 

Obj. 5. Further, that which is nearer the true: for if anyone be without mortal sin, he 
last end comes after other things. But, of all does not need Penance in order to receive the 
the sacraments. Extreme Unction is nearest to Eucharist. Thus it is clear that Penance is an 
the last end which is Happiness. Therefore it accidental preparation to the Eucharist, that 
should be placed last among the sacraments, is to say, sin being supposed. Wherefore it is 
On the contrary. The order of the sacra- written in the last chapter of the second Book 
ments, as given above, is commonly adopted of Paralipomenon (cj. 2 Paral. xxxiii. 18)*: 
by all. Thou, 0 Lord of the righteous, didst not im- 

1 answer that. The reason of the order pose penance on righteous men. 
among the sacraments appears from what has Reply Obj. 5. Extreme Unction, for this 
been said above (A. 1). For just as unity very reason, is given the last place among 
precedes multitude, so those sacraments which those sacraments^ which are ordained to the 
are intended for the perfection of the indi- perfection ol the individual. 

* The words quoted are from the apocryphal Prayer of Manasses, which, before the Council of Treni, was 
to be found inserted in some Latin copies of the Bible. 
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THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether the Eucharist Is the Greatest 
of the Sacraments? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that the Eucharist 
is not the principal of the sacraments. For the 
common good is of more account than the good 
of the individual fl Ethic, ii). But iSIatri- 
mony is ordained to the common good of the 
human race by means of generation ; whereas 
the sacrament of the Eucharist is ordained to 
the private good of the recipient. Therefore 
it is not the greatest of the sacraments. 

ObJ. 2. Further, those sacraments, seem- 
ingly. are greater, which are conferred by a 
greater minister. But the sacraments of Con- 
firmation and Order are conferred by a bishop 
only, tvho is a greater minister than a mere 
minister such as a priest, by whom the sacra- 
ments of the Eucharist is conferred. Therefore 
those sacraments are greater. 

Obj. 3. Further, those sacraments are greater 
that have the greater power. But some of the 
sacraments imprint a character, viz. Baptism, 
Confirmation and Order; whereas the Eucha- 
rist does not. Therefore those sacraments are 
greater. 

Obj. 4. Further, that seems to be greater, 
on which others depend without its depending 
on them. But the Eucharist depends on Bap- 
tism : since no one can receive the Eucharist 
except he has been baptized. Therefore Bap- 
tism is greater than the Eucharist. 

On the contrary, Dionysius says (Eccl. 
Hier. iii) that -Vo one receives hierarchical 
perfection save by the most God-like Eucha- 
rist. Therefore this sacrament is greater than 
all the others and perfects them. 

1 answer that, -Absolutely speaking, the 
sacrament of the Eucharist is the greatest of 
all the sacraments : and this may be shown in 
three ways. First of all because it contains 
Christ Himself substantially: whereas the 
other sacraments contain a certain instru- 
mental power which is a share of Christ’s 
power, as we have shown above I'Q. 62, A. 4, 
ad 3, A. S). Now that wdiich is essentially 
such is always of more account than that 
which is such by participation. 

Secondly, this is made clear by considering 
the relation of the sacraments to one another. 
For all the other sacraments seem to be or- 
dained to this one as to their end. For it is 
manifest that the sacrament of Order is or- 
dained to the consecration of the Eucharist: 
and the sacrament of Baptism to the recep- 
tion of the Eucharist ; while a man is per- 
fected by Confirmation, so as not to fear to 
ab'^tain from this sacrament. By Penance and 
Exireme Unction man is prepared to receive 
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the Body of Christ worthily. And Alatrimony, 
at least in its signification, touches this sacra- 
ment ; in so far as it signifies the union of 
Christ with the Church, of wEich union the 
Eucharist is a figure : hence the Apostle says 
(Eph. V. 32) : This is a great sacrament : but 
1 speak in Christ and in the Church. 

Thirdly, this is made clear by considering 
the rites of the sacraments. For nearly all the 
sacraments terminate in the Eucharist, as 
Dionysius says (Eccl. Hier. iii): thus those 
who have been ordained receive Holy Com- 
munion, as also do those w'ho have been bap- 
tized, if they be adults. 

The remaining sacraments may be com- 
pared to one another in several wmys. For on 
the ground of necessity, Baptism is the great- 
est of the sacraments ; while from the point of 
view of perfection, Order comes first ; while 
Confirmation holds a middle place. The sac- 
raments of Penance and Extreme Unction are 
on a degree inferior to those mentioned above ; 
because, as stated above (A. 2), they are or- 
dained to the Christian life, not directly, but 
accidentally, as it were, that is to say, as 
remedies against supervenijig defects. And 
among these. Extreme Unction is compared to 
Penance, as Confirmation to Baptism ; in such 
a W'ay, that Penance is more necessary, 
whereas Extreme Unction is more perfect. 

Reply Ob). 1. Matrimony is ordained to 
the common good as regards the body. But 
the common spiritual good of the w'hole 
Church is contained substantially in the sac- 
1 ‘ament itself of the Eucharist. 

Reply Obj. 2, By Order and Confirmation 
the faithful of Christ are deputed to certain 
special duties : and this can be done by the 
prince alone. Consequently the conferring of 
these sacraments belongs exclusively to a 
bishop, who is, as it were, a prince in the 
Church. But a man is not deputed to any duty 
by the sacrament of the Eucharist, rather is 
this sacrament the end of all duties, as stated 
above. 

Reply Obj. 3. The sacramental character, 
as stated above (Q. 63, A. 3), is a kind of 
participation in Christ’s priesthood. Where- 
fore the sacrament that unites man to Christ 
Himself, is greater than a sacrament that im- 
prints Christ’s character. 

Reply Obj. 4. This argument proceeds on 
the ground of necessity. For thus Baptism, 
being of the greatest necessity, is the greatest 
of the sacraments, just as Order and Confirma- 
tion have a certain excellence considered in 
their administration; and Matrimony by rea- 
son of its signification. For there is no reason 
why a thing should not be greater from a 
certain point of view which is not greater 
absolutely speaking. 
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FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether All the Sacraments Are Necessary 
for Salvation? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that all the sacra- 
ments are necessary for salvation. For what 
is not necessary seems to be superfluous. But 
no sacrament is superfluous, because God does 
nothing without a purpose (De Ccelo et 
Mundo, i). Therefore all the sacraments are 
necessary for salvation. 

Obj. 2. Further, just as it is said of Bap- 
tism (John iii. 5) ; Unless a man be born again 
of water and the Holy Ghost, he cannot enter 
in to the kingdom of God, so of the Eucharist 
is it said (John vi. 54) ; Except you eat of the 
flesh of the Son of Man, and drink of His 
blood, you shall not have life in you. There- 
fore, just as Baptism is a necessary sacrament, 
so is the Eucharist. 

Obj. 3. Further, a man can be saved with- 
out the sacrament of Baptism, provided that 
some unavoidable obstacle, and not his con- 
tempt for religion, debar him from the sacra- 
ment, as we shall state further on (Q. 68, 
A. 2). But contempt of religion in any sacra- 
ment is a hindrance to salvation. Therefore, 
in like manner, all the sacraments are neces- 
sary for salvation. 

On the contrary. Children are saved by 
Baptism alone without the other sacraments. 

I answer that. Necessity of end, of which 
we speak now, is twofold. First, a thing may 
be necessary so that without it the end cannot 
be attained ; thus food is necessary for human 
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life. And this is simple necessity of end. 
Secondly, a thing is said to be necessary, if, 
without it, the end cannot be attained so be- 
comingly: thus a horse is necessary for a 
journey. But this is not simple necessity of 
end. 

In the first way, three sacraments are neces- 
sary for salvation. Two of them are necessary 
to the individual; Baptism, simply and abso- 
lutely; Penance, in the case of mortal sin 
committed after Baptism ; while the sacrament 
of Order is necessary to the Church, since 
where there is no governor the people shall 
fall (Prov. xi. 14). 

But in the second way the other sacraments 
are necessary. For in a sense Confirmation 
perfects Baptism; Extreme Unction perfects 
Penance; while Matrimony, by multiplying 
them, preserves the numbers in the Church. 

Reply Obj. 1. For a thing not to be super- 
fluous it is enough if it be necessary either in 
the first or the second way. It is thus that the 
sacraments are necessary, as stated above. 

Reply Obj. 2. These words of Our Lord 
are to "be understood of spiritual, and not of 
merely sacramental, eating, as Augustine ex- 
plains (Tract. x.xvi, super Joan.). 

Reply Obj. 3. Although contempt of any 
of the sacraments is a hindrance to salvation, 
yet it does not amount to contempt of the 
sacrament, if anyone does not trouble to re- 
ceive a sacrament that is not necessary for 
salvation. Else those who do not receive 
Orders, and those who do not contract Matri- 
mony, would be guilty of contempt of those 
sacraments. 


QUESTION 66 

Of the Sacrament of Baptism 

(In Twelve Articles) 


We have now to consider each sacrament 
specially: (1) Baptism; (2) Confirmation; 
(3) the Eucharist ; (4) Penance; (5) Extreme 
Unction; (6) Order; (7) Matrimony. 

Concerning the first, our consideration will 
be twofold: (1) of Baptism itself; (2) of 
things preparatory to Baptism. 

Concerning the first, four points arise for 
our consideration : ( 1 ) Things pertaining to 
the sacrament of Baptism; (2) The minister 
of this sacrament; (3) The recipients of this 
sacrament; (4) The effect of this sacrament. 

Concerning the first there are twelve points 
of inquiry: (1) What is Baptism? Is it a 
washing? (2) Of the institution of this sacra- 
ment. (3) Whether water be the proper mat- 
ter of this sacrament? (4) WTether plain 
water be required? (5) Whether this be a 


suitable form of this sacrament; — I baptize 
thee in the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost? (6) Whether one 
could baptize with this form ; — I baptize thee 
in the name of Christ? (7) Whether immer- 
sion is necessary for Baptism? (8) Whether 
trine immersion is necessary? (9) Whether 
Baptism can be reiterated? (10) Of the Bap- 
tismal rite. (11) Of the various kinds of 
Baptism. (12) Of the comparison between 
various Baptisms. 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether Baptism Is the Mere Washing? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 
Objection 1. It seems that Baptism is not 
the mere washing. For the washing of the 
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body is something transitory : but Baptism is 
something permanent. Therefore Baptism is 
not the mere washing ; but rather is it the 
regeneration, the seal, the sajegiiarding, the 
enlightenment, as Damascene says (De Fide 
Orthod. iv) . 

Ob']. 2. Further, Hugh of St. Victor says 
(De Sacrani. ii) that Baptism is water sanc- 
tified by God’s word for the blotting out of 
sins. But the washing itself is not water, but 
a certain use of water. 

Obj. 3. Further, Augustine says (Tract. 
Ixxx, super Joan.): The word is added to the 
element, and this becomes a sacrament. Now, 
the element is the water. Therefore Baptism 
is the water and not the washing. 

On the contrary, It is written (Ecclus. 
xxxiv. 30) ; He that washeth himself (bapt'iza- 
tur) after touching the dead, if he touch him 
again, what does his washing avail i It seems, 
therefore, that Baptism is the washing or 
bathing. 

I answer that, In the sacrament of Baptism, 
three things may be considered ; namely, that 
which is sacrament only ; that which is reality 
and sacrament ; and that which is reality only. 
That which is sacrament only, is something 
visible and outward ; the sign, namely, of the 
inward effect: for such is the very nature of 
a sacrament. And this outward something that 
can be perceived by the sense is both the water 
itself and its use, which is the washing. Hence 
some have thought that the water itself is the 
sacrament : which seems to be the meaning of 
the passage quoted from Hugh of St. Victor. 
For in the general definition of a sacrament 
he says that it is a material element: and in 
defining Baptism he says it is water. 

But this is not true. For since the sacra- 
ments of the New Law effect a certain sancti- 
fication, there the sacrament is completed 
where the sanctification is completed. Now, 
the sanctification is not completed in water; 
but a certain sanctifying instrumental virtue, 
not permanent but transient, passes from the 
water, in which it is, into man who is the sub- 
ject of true sanctification. Consequently the 
sacrament is not completed in the very water, 
but in applying the water to man, i.e. in the 
washing. Hence the Master (iv. 3) says that 
Baptism is the outward washing of the body 
done together with the prescribed form of 
words. 

The Baptismal character is both reality and 
sacrament: because it is something real signi- 
fied by the outward washing; and a sacra- 
mental sign of the inward justification: and 
this last is the reality only, in this sacrament — 
namely, the reality signified and not signify- 
ing. 

Reply Obj. 1. That which is both sacra- 


ment and reality— i.e. the character — and that 
which is reality only — i.e. the inward justifi- 
cation — remain : the character remains and is 
indelible, as stated above (Q. 63, A. S) ; the 
justification remains, but can be lost. Conse- 
quently Damascene defined Baptism, not as 
to that which is done outwardly, and is the 
sacrament only; but as to that which is in- 
ward. Hence he sets down two things as 
pertaining to the character — namely, seal and 
safeguarding ; inasmuch as the character which 
is called a seal, so far as itself is concerned, 
safeguards the soul in good. He also sets down 
two things as pertaining to the ultimate reality 
of the sacrament — namely, regeneration which 
refers to the fact that man by being baptized 
begins the new life of righteousness; and 
enlightenment, which refers especially to faith, 
by which man receives spiritual life, according 
to Habac. ii. (Heb. x. 38; cf. Habac. ii. 4) : 
But (My) just man liveth by faith; and Bap- 
tism is a sort of protestation of faith ; whence 
it is called the Sacrament of Faith. Likewise 
Dionysius defined Baptism by its relation to 
the other sacraments, saying (Eccl. Hier. ii) 
that it is the principle that forms the habits 
of the soul for the reception of those most holy 
words and sacraments ; and again by its rela- 
tion to heavenly glory, which is the universal 
end of all the sacraments, when he adds, pre- 
paring the ivay for us, whereby we 7nount to 
the repose of the heavenly kingdom; and again 
as to the beginning of spiritual life, when he 
adds, the cojiferring of our most sacred and 
Godlike regeneration. 

Reply Obj. 2. .Vs already stated, the opinion 
of Hugh of St. Victor on this question is not 
to be followed. — Nevertheless the saying that 
Baptism is ivater may be verified in so far as 
water is the material principle of Baptism: 
and thus there would be causal predication. 

Reply Obj. 3. When the words are added, 
the element becomes a sacrament, not in the 
element itself, but in man, to whom the ele- 
ment is applied, by being used in washing him. 
Indeed, this is signified by those very words 
which are added to the element, when we say : 
/ baptize thee, etc. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether Baptism Was Instituted 
after Christ's Passion? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that Baptism was 
instituted after Christ’s Passion. For the cause 
precedes the effect. Now Christ’s Passion 
operates in the sacraments of the New Law. 
Therefore Christ’s Passion precedes the insti- 
tution of the sacraments of the New Law: es- 
pecially the sacrament of Baotism since the 
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Apostle says (Rom. vi. 3) : All we, who are 
baptized in Christ Jesus, are baptized in His 
death, etc. 

Ohj. 2. Further, the sacraments of the New 
Law derive their efficacy from the mandate of 
Christ. But Christ gave the disciples the man- 
date of Baptism after His Passion and Resur- 
rection, when He said : Going, teach ye all 
nations, baptizing them in the na^ne of the 
Father, etc. (Matth. xxviii. 19). Therefore 
it seems that Baptism was instituted after 
Christ’s Passion. 

Obf. 3. Further, Baptism is a necessary 
sacrament, as stated above (Q. 65, A. 4) : 
wherefore, seemingly, it must have been bind- 
ing on man as soon as it was instituted. But 
before Christ’s Passion men were not bound 
to be baptized: for Circumcision was still in 
force, which was supplanted by Baptism. 
Therefore it seems that Baptism was not insti- 
tuted before Christ’s Passion. 

On the contrary, Augustine says in a 
sermon on the Epiphany (Append. Serm., 
clxxxv) : /4s soon as Christ was plunged into 
the waters, the waters washed away the sins 
of all. But this was before Christ’s Passion. 
Therefore Baptism was instituted before 
Christ’s Passion. 

I answer that, As stated above (Q. 62, A. 1), 
sacraments derive from their institution the 
power of conferring grace. Wherefore it seems 
that a sacrament is then instituted, when it 
receives the pov/er of producing its effect. Now 
Baptism received this power when Christ was 
baptized. Consequently Baptism was truly in- 
stituted then, if we consider it as a sacrament. 
But the obligation of receiving this sacrament 
was proclaimed to mankind after the Passion 
and Resurrection. First, because Christ’s Pas- 
sion put an end to the figurative sacraments, 
which were supplanted by Baptism and the 
other sacraments of the New Law. Secondly, 
because by Baptism man is made conformable 
to Christ’s Passion and Resurrection, in so 
far as he dies to sin and begins to live anew 
unto righteousness. Consequently it behooved 
Christ to suffer and to rise again, before pro- 
claiming to man his obligation of conforming 
himself to Christ’s Death and Resurrection. 

Reply Ob). 1. Even before Christ’s Passion, 
Baptism, inasmuch as it foreshadowed it, de- 
rived its efficacy therefrom ; but not in the 
same way as the sacraments of the Old Law. 
For these were mere figures ; whereas Baptism 
derived the power of justifying from Christ 
Himself, to Whose power the Passion itself 
owed its saving virtue. 

Reply Oh). 2. It was not meet that men 
should be restricted to a number of figures by 
Christ, Who came to fulfil and replace the 
figure by His reality. Wherefore before His 
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Passion He did not make Baptism obligatory 
as soon as it was instituted ; but wished men 
to become accustomed to its use ; especially 
in regard to the Jews, to whom all things were 
figurative, as Augustine says ( Contra Faust. 
iv). But after His Passion and Resurrection 
He made Baptism obligatory, not only on the 
Jews, but also on the Gentiles, when He gave 
the commandment : Going, teach ye all nations. 

Reply Ob). 3. Sacraments are not obliga- 
tory except when we are commanded to re- 
ceive them. And this was not before the 
Passion, as stated above. For our Lord’s words 
to Nicodemus (John iii. S), Unless a man be 
born again of water and the Holy Ghost, he 
cannot enter into the kingdom of God, seem 
to refer to the future rather than to the 
present. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether Water Is the Proper Matter of Baptism? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that water is not the 
proper matter of Baptism. For Baptism, 
according to Dionysius (Eccl. Hier. v) and 
Damascene (De Fide Orthod. iv), has a power 
of enlightening. But enlightenment is a special 
characteristic of fire. Therefore Baptism 
should be conferred with fire rather than with 
water: and all the more since John the Bap- 
tist said when foretelling Christ’s Baptism 
(Matth. iii. 11) : He shall baptize you in the 
Holy Ghost and fire. 

Ob). 2. Further, the washing away of sins 
is signified in Baptism. But many other things 
besides water are employed in washing, such 
as wine, oil, and such like. Therefore Baptism 
can be conferred with these also ; and conse- 
quently water is not the proper matter of 
Baptism. 

Obj. 3. Further, the sacraments of the 
Church flowed from the side of Christ hanging 
on the cross, as stated above (Q. 62, A. 5). 
But not only water flow'ed therefrom, but also 
blood. Therefore it seems that Baptism can 
also be conferred with blood. And this seems 
to be more in keeping with the effect of Bap- 
tism, because it is written (Apoc. i. 5) : (Who) 
washed us from our sins in His own blood. 

Obj. 4. Further, as Augustine ( cf. Master 
of the Sentences, iv. 3) and Bede (Exposit. in 
Luc. iii. 21) say, Christ, by the touch of His 
most pure flesh, endowed the waters with a 
regenerating and cleansing virtue. But all 
waters are not connected with the waters of 
the Jordan which Christ touched with His 
flesh. Consequently it seems that Baptism 
cannot be conferred with any water; and 
therefore water, as such, is not the proper 
matter of Baptism. 
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Ob'], 5. Further, if water, as such, were the 
proper matter of Baptism, there would be no 
need to do anything to the water before using 
it for Baptism. But in solemn Baptism the 
water which is used for baptizing, is exor- 
cized and blessed. Therefore it seems that 
water, as such, is not the proper matter of 
Baptism. 

On the contrary, Our Lord said (John 
iii. 5) ; Unless a man be born again of ivater 
and the Holy Ghost, he cannot enter into the 
kingdom of God. 

I answer that. By Divine institution water 
is the proper matter of Baptism ; and with 
reason. First, by reason of the very nature of 
Baptism, which is a regeneration unto spiritual 
life. And this answers to the nature of water 
in a special degree ; wherefore seeds, from 
which all living things, viz. plants and animals 
are generated, are moist and akin to water. 
For this reason certain philosophers held that 
water is the first principle of all things. 

Secondly, in regard to the effects of Bap- 
tism, to which the properties of water cor- 
respond. For by reason of its moistness it 
cleanses; and hence it fittingly signifies and 
causes the cleansing from sins. By reason of 
its coolness it tempers superfluous heat: 
wherefore it fittingly mitigates the concupis- 
cence of the fomes. By reason of its trans- 
parency, it is susceptive of light; hence its 
adaptability to Baptism as the sacrament of 
Faith. 

Thirdly, because it is suitable for the signi- 
fication of the mysteries of Christ, by which 
we are justified. For, as Chrysostom says 
(Horn. XXV, in Joan.) on John iii. S, Unless a 
man be born again, etc., When we dip oiir 
heads under the water as in a kind of tomb, 
our old man is buried, and being submerged 
is hidden below, and thence he rises again 
renewed. 

Fourthly, because by being so universal and 
abundant, it is a matter suitable to our need 
of this sacrament : for it can easily be obtained 
everywhere. 

Reply Obj. 1. Fire enlightens actively. But 
he who is baptized does not become an en- 
lightener, but is enlightened by faith, which 
comet h by hearing (Rom. x. 17). Conse- 
quently water is more suitable, than fire, for 
Baptism. 

But when we find it said: He shall baptize 
you in the Holy Ghost and fire, we may under- 
stand fire, as Jerome says (In Matth. ii), to 
mean the Holy Ghost, Who appeared above 
the disciples under the form of fiery tongues 
(Acts. ii. 3). — Or we may understand it to 
mean tribulation, as Chrysostom says (Horn. 
iii, in Matth.) : because tribulation washes 
away sin, and tempers concupiscence. — Or 


again, as Hilary says (Super Matth. ii) that 
xvhen we have been baptized in the Holy 
Ghost, we still have to be perfected by the fire 
of the judgment. 

Reply Obj. 2. Wine and oil are not so 
commonly used for washing, as water. Neither 
do they wash so efficiently: for whatever is 
washed with them, contracts a certain smell 
therefrom; which is not the case if water be 
used. Moreover, they are not so universal or 
so abundant as water. 

Reply Obj. 3. Water flowed from Christ’s 
side to wash us; blood, to redeem us. Where- 
fore blood belongs to the sacrament of the 
Eucharist, while water belongs to the sacra- 
ment of Baptism. Yet this latter sacrament 
derives its cleansing virtue from the power of 
Christ’s blood. 

Reply Obj. 4. Christ’s power flowed into 
all waters, by reason of, not connection of 
place, but likeness of species, as .Augustine 
says in a sermon on the Epiphany (Append. 
Serm. cxxxv) : The blessing that flowed from 
the Saviour’s Baptism, like a mystic river, 
swelled the course of every stream, and filled 
the channels of every spring. 

Reply Obj. 5. The blessing of the water is 
not essential to Baptism, but belongs to a cer- 
tain solemnity, whereby the devotion of the 
faithful is aroused, and the cunning of the 
devil hindered from impeding the baptismal 
effect. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether Plain Water Is Necessory for Baptism? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that plain water is 
not necessary for Baptism. For the water 
which we have is not plain water ; as appears 
especially in sea-water, in which there is a 
considerable proportion of the earthly element, 
as the Philosopher shows (Meteor, ii). Yet 
this water may be used for Baptism. There- 
fore plain and pure water is not necessary for 
Baptism. 

Obj. 2. Further, in the solemn celebration 
of Baptism, chrism is poured into the water. 
But this seems to take away the purity and 
plainness of the water. Therefore pure and 
plain water is not necessary for Baptism. 

Obj. 3. Further, the water that flowed from 
the side of Christ hanging on the cross was 
a figure of Baptism, as stated above (A. 3, 
ad 3). But that water, seemingly, was not 
pure, because the elements do not exist actu- 
ally in a mixed body, such as Christ’s. There- 
fore it seems that pure or plain water is not 
necessary for Baptism. 

Obj. 4. Further, lye does not seem to be 
pure water, for it has the properties of heat- 
ing and drying, which are contrary to those of 
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water. Nevertheless it seems that lye can be 
used for Baptism ; for the water of the Baths 
can be so used, which has filtered through a 
sulphurous vein, just as lye percolates through 
ashes. Therefore it seems that plain water is 
not necessary for Baptism. 

Ob], 5. Further, rose-water is distilled from 
roses, just as chemical waters are distilled 
from certain bodies. But seemingly, such like 
waters may be used in Baptism ; just as rain- 
water, which is distilled from vapors. Since, 
therefore, such waters are not pure and plain 
water, it seems that pure and plain water is 
not necessary for Baptism. 

On the contrary, The proper matter of 
Baptism is water, as stated above (A. 3). But 
plain water alone has the nature of water. 
Therefore pure plain water is necessary for 
Baptism. 

/ answer that. Water may cease to be pure 
or plain water in two ways: first, by being 
mixed with another body ; secondly, by altera- 
tion. And each of these may happen in a two- 
fold manner ; artificially and naturally. Now 
art fails in the operation of nature: because 
nature gives the substantial form, which art 
cannot give ; for whatever form is given by art 
is accidental ; except perchance when art ap- 
plies a proper agent to its proper matter, as 
fire to a combustible ; in which manner ani- 
mals are produced from certain things by way 
of putrefaction. 

Whatever artificial change, then, takes place 
in the water, whether by mixture or by altera- 
tion, the water’s nature is not changed. Conse- 
quently such water can be used for Baptism: 
unless perhaps such a small quantity of water 
be mixed artificially with a body that the com- 
pound is something other than water; thus 
mud is earth rather than water, and diluted 
wine is wine rather than water. 

But if the change be natural, sometimes it 
destroys the nature of the water ; and this is 
when by a natural process water enters into 
the substance of a mixed body : thus water 
changed into the juice of the grape is wine, 
wherefore it has not the nature of water. Some- 
times, however, there may be a natural change 
of the water, without destruction of species: 
and this, both by alteration, as we may see in 
the case of water heated by the sun ; and by 
mixture, as when the water of a river has be- 
come muddy by being mixed with particles of 
earth. 

We must therefore say that any water may 
be used for Baptism, no matter how much it 
may be changed, as long as the species of 
water is not destroyed ; but if the species of 
water be destroyed, it cannot be used for 
Baptism. 

Reply Obj. 1. The change in sea-water and 
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in other waters which we have to hand, is not 
so great as to destroy the species of water. 
And therefore such waters may be used for 
Baptism. 

Reply Obj. 2. Chrism does not destroy the 
nature of the water by being mixed with it: 
just as neither is water changed wherein meat 
and the like are boiled : except the substance 
boiled be so dissolved that the liquor be of a 
nature foreign to water; in this we may be 
guided by the specific gravity (spissitudine). 
If, however, from the liquor thus thickened 
plain water be strained, it can be used for 
Baptism: just as water strained from mud, 
although mud cannot be used for baptizing. 

Reply Obj. 3. The water which flowed from 
the side of Christ hanging on the cross, was 
not the phlegmatic humor, as some have sup- 
posed. For a liquid of this kind cannot be 
used for Baptism, as neither can the blood of 
an animal, or wine, or any liquid extracted 
from plants. It was pure water gushing forth 
miraculously like the blood from a dead body, 
to prove the reality of our Lord’s body, and 
confute the error of the Manichees; water, 
which is one of the four elements, showing 
Christ’s body to be composed of the four ele- 
ments; blood, proving that it was composed 
of the four humors. 

Reply Obj. 4. Baptism may be conferred 
with lye and the waters of Sulphur Baths: 
because such like waters are not incorporated, 
artificially or naturally, with certain mixed 
bodies, and suffer only a certain alteration by 
passing through certain bodies. 

Reply Obj. 5. Rose-water is a liquid dis- 
tilled from roses: consequently it cannot be 
used for Baptism. For the same reason chem- 
ical waters cannot be used, as neither can 
wine. Nor does the comparison hold with rain- 
water, -which for the most part is formed by 
the condensing of vapors, themselves formed 
from water, and contains a minimum of the 
liquid matter from mixed bodies ; which liquid 
matter by the force of nature, which is 
stronger than art, is transformed in this proc- 
ess of condensation into real water, a result 
which cannot be produced artificially. 

Consequently rain-water retains no proper- 
ties of any mixed body ; which cannot be said 
of rose-water or chemical waters. 

FIFTH ARTICLE 

Whether This Be a Suitable Form of BaptisIll^« 
I Baptize Thee in the Name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost? 

We proceed Urns to the Fifth Article : — ^ 

Objection 1. It seems that this is not a 
suitable form of Baptism; 7 baptize thee in 
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the name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost. For action should be as- 
cribed to the principal agent rather than to 
the minister. Now the minister of a sacrament 
acts as an instrument, as stated above (Q. 64, 
A. 1) ; while the principal agent in Baptism is 
Christ, according to John i. 33, He upon Whom 
thou, shah see the Spirit descending and re- 
maining upon Him, He it is that baptizeth. 
It is therefore unbecoming for the minister 
to say, 1 baptize thee: the more so that Ego 
(1) is understood in the word baptizo (I bap- 
tize), so that it seems redundant. 

Obj. 2. Further, there is no need for a man 
who does an action, to make mention of the 
action done; thus he who teaches, need not 
say, 1 teach you. Now our Lord gave at the 
same time the precepts both of baptizing and 
of teaching, when He said (Matth. xxviii. 19) : 
Going, teach ye all nations, etc. Therefore 
there is no need in the form of Baptism to 
mention the action of baptizing. 

dbj. 3. Further, the person baptized some- 
times does not understand the words; for 
instance, if he be deaf, or a child. But it is 
useless to address such a one; according to 
Ecclus. xxxii. 6 : Where there is no hearing, 
pour not out words. Therefore it is unfitting 
to address the person baptized with these 
words: / baptize thee. 

Obj. 4. Further, it may happen that several 
are baptized by several at the same time; 
thus the apostles on one day baptized three 
thousand, and on another, five thousand (Acts, 
ii, iv). Therefore the form of Baptism should 
not be limited to the singular number in the 
words, I baptize thee : but one should be able 
to say. We baptize you. 

Obj. 5. Further, Baptism derives its power 
from Christ’s Passion. But Baptism is sancti- 
fied by the form. Therefore it seems that 
Christ’s Passion should be mentioned in the 
form of Baptism. 

Obj. 6. Further, a name signifies a thing’s 
property. But there are three Personal Prop- 
erties of the Divine Persons, as stated in the 
First Part (Q. 32, A. 3). Therefore we should 
not say, in the name, but in the names of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 

Obj. 7. Further, the Person of the Father 
is designated not only by the name Father, 
but also by that of Unbegotten and Begetter ; 
and the Son by those of Word, Image, and 
Begotten ; and the Holy Ghost by those of 
Gift, Love, and the Proceeding One. There- 
fore it seems that Baptism is valid if conferred 
in these names. 

On the contrary, Our Lord said (Matth. 
xxviii. 19) ; Going . . . teach ye all nations, 
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baptizing them in the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 

/ answer that. Baptism receives its conse- 
cration from its form, according to Eph. v. 26: 
Cleansing it by the laver of water in the word 
of life. And Augustine says (De Unico Bap- 
tisnio iv) that Baptism is consecrated by the 
words of the Gospel. Consequently the cause 
of Baptism needs to be expressed in the bap- 
tismal form. Now this cause is twofold ; the 
principal cause from which it derives its vir- 
tue, and this is the Blessed Trinity; and the 
instrumental cause, viz. the minister who con- 
fers the sacrament outwardly. Wherefore both 
causes should be expressed in the form of 
Baptism. Now the minister is designated by 
the w’ords, I baptize thee; and the principal 
cause in the words, in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. There- 
fore this is the suitable form of Baptism; 1 
baptize thee in the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, arid of the Holy Ghost. 

Reply Obj. 1. Action is attributed to an 
instrument as to the immediate agent ; but to 
the principal agent inasmuch as the instrument 
acts in virtue thereof. Consequently it is fit- 
ting that in the baptismal form the minister 
should be mentioned as performing the act of 
baptizing, in the words, 1 baptize thee; indeed, 
our Lord attributed to the ministers the act of 
baptizing, when He said: Baptizing them, etc. 
But the principal cause is indicated as confer- 
ring the sacrament by His own power, in the 
words, in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost: for Christ does 
not baptize without the Father and the Holy 
Ghost. 

The Greeks, however, do not attribute the 
act of baptizing to the minister, in order to 
avoid the error of those who in the past as- 
cribed the baptismal power to the baptizers, 
saying (1 Cor. i. 12) ; I am of Paul . . . and / 
of Cephas. Wherefore they use the form : May 
the servant of Christ, N ...., be baptized, in 
the name of the Father, etc. And since the 
action performed by the minister is expressed 
with the invocation of the Trinity, the sacra- 
ment is validly conferred. As to the addition 
of Ego in our form, it is not essential ; but it 
is added in order to lay greater stress on the 
intention. 

Reply Obj. 2. Since a man may be washed 
with water for several reasons, the purpose for 
which it is done must be expressed by the 
words of the form. And this is not done by 
saying; In the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost; because we are 
bound to do all things in that Name (Coloss, 
iii. 17). Wherefore unless the act of baptizing 
be expressed, either as we do, or as the Greeks 
do, the sacrament is not valid; according to 
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the decretal of Alexander III : If anyone dip a 
child thrice in the water in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, 
Amen, without saying, I baptize thee in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost, Amen, the child is not baptized. 

Reply Obj. 3. The words which are uttered 
in the sacramental forms, are said not merely 
for the purpose of signification, but also for 
the purpose of efficiency, inasmuch as they 
derive efficacy from that Word, by Whom all 
things were made. Consequently they are be- 
comingly addressed not only to men, but also 
to insensible creatures ; for instance, when we 
say; 1 exorcize thee, creature salt (Roman 
Ritual). 

Reply Obj. A. Several cannot baptize one 
at the same time: because an action is multi- 
plied according to the number of the agents, 
if it be done perfectly by each. So that if two 
were to combine, of whom one were mute, and 
unable to utter the words, and the other were 
without hands, and unable to perform the 
action, they could not both baptize at the 
same time, one saying the words and the other 
performing the action. 

On the other hand, in a case of necessity, 
several could be baptized at the same time; for 
no single one of them would receive more than 
one baptism. But it would be necessary, in 
that case, to say: I baptize ye. Nor would 
this be a change of form, because ye is the 
same as thee and thee. Whereas we does not 
mean I and I, but I and thou; so that this 
would be a change of form. 

Likewise it would be a change of form to 
say, I baptize myself : consequently no one can 
baptize himself. For this reason did Christ 
choose to be baptized by John (Extra, De 
Baptismo et ejiis effectu, cap. Debitum). 

Reply Obj. 5. Although Christ’s Passion is 
the principal cause as compared to the min- 
ister, yet it is an instrumental cause as com- 
pared to the Blessed Trinity. For this reason 
the Trinity is mentioned rather than Christ’s 
Passion. 

Reply Obj. 6. Although there are three 
personal names of the three Persons, there is 
but one essential name. Now the Divine power 
which works in Baptism, pertains to the Es- 
sence ; and therefore we say, in the name, and 
not, in the names. 

Reply Obj. 7. Just as water is used in Bap- 
tism, because it is more commonly employed 
in washing, so for the purpose of designating 
the three Persons, in the form of Baptism, 
those names are chosen, which are generally 
used, in a particular language, to signify the 
Persons. Nor is the sacrament valid if con- 
ferred in any other names. 
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SJXTH ARTICLE 

Whether Baptism Can Be Conferred 
in the Name of Christ? 

We proceed thus to the Sixth Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that Baptism can be 
conferred in the name of Christ. For just as 
there is one Faith, so is there one Baptism 
(Eph. iv. S). But it is related (Acts Viii. 12) 
that in the name of Jesus Christ they were 
baptized, both men and women. Therefore 
now also can Baptism be conferred in the 
name of Christ. 

Obj. 2. Further, Ambrose says (De Spir. 
Sanct. i) : If you mention Christ, you designate 
both the Father by Whom He was dnointed, 
and the Son Himself, Who was anointedf and 
the Holy Ghost with Whom He was anointed. 
But Baptism can be conferred in the name of 
the Trinity: therefore also in the name of 
Christ. 

Obj. 3. Further, Pope Nicholas (I), answer-^' 
ing questions put to him by the BulgafS, said: 
Those who have been baptized in the name of 
the Trinity, or only in the name of Christ, as 
we read in the .Acts of the Apostles (it is all 
the same, as Blessed Ambrose saith), must 
not be rebaptized. But they would be baptized 
again if they had not been validly baptized 
with that form. Therefore Baptism can be 
celebrated in the name of Christ by using this 
form: 1 baptize thee in the name of Christ. 

On the contrary, Pope Pelagius (II) wrote 
to the Bishop Gaudentius : If any people living 
in your Worship’s neighborhood, avow that 
they have been baptized in the name of the 
Lord ojdy, without any hesitation baptize 
them again hi the name of the Blessed Trin^ 
ity, when they come in quest of the Catholic 
Faith. Didymus, too, says (De Spir, Sanct. 
ii) : If indeed there be such a one with a mind 
so foreign to faith as to baptize while omitting 
one of the aforesaid names, viz. of the three 
Persons, he baptizes invalidly. 

I answer that, As stated above (Q. 64, A. 3),' 
the sacraments derive their efficacy from 
Christ’s institution. Consequently, if any of 
those things be omitted which Christ insti* 
tuted in regard to a sacrament, it is invalid; 
save by special dispensation of Him Who did 
not bind His power to the sacraments. Now 
Christ commanded the sacrament of Baptism 
to be given with the invocation of the Trinity. 
And consequently whatever is lacking to the 
full invocation of the Trinity, destroys the 
integrity of Baptism. 

Nor docs it matter that in the name of one 
Person another is implied, as the name of the 
Son is implied in that of the Father, or that 
he who mentions the name of only one Person! 
may believe aright in the Three ; because just 
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as a sacrament requires sensible matter, so 
does it require a sensible form. Hence, for the 
validity of the sacrament it is not enough to 
imply or to believe in the Trinity, unless the 
Trinity be expressed in sensible words. For 
this reason at Christ’s Baptism, wherein was 
the source of the sanctification of our Baptism, 
the Trinity was present in sensible signs; 
viz. the Father in the voice, the Son in the 
human nature, the Holy Ghost in the dove. 

Reply Obj. 1. It was by a special revela- 
tion from Christ that in the primitive Church 
the apostles baptized in the name of Christ; 
in order that the name of Christ, which was 
hateful to Jews and Gentiles, might become 
an object of veneration, in that the Holy Ghost 
was given in Baptism at the invocation of that 
Name. 

Reply Obj. 2. Ambrose here gives this 
reason why exception could, without incon- 
sistency, be allowed in the primitive Church; 
namely, because the whole Trinity is implied 
in the name of Christ, and therefore the form 
prescribed by Christ in the Gospel was ob- 
served in its integrity, at least implicitly. 

Reply Obj. 3. Pope Nicolas confirms his 
words by quoting the two authorities given 
in the preceding objections: wherefore the 
answer to this is clear from the two solutions 
given above. 

SEVENTH ARTICLE 

Whether Immersion in Water Is Necessary 
for Baptism? 

We proceed thus to the Seventh Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that immersion in 
water is necessary for Baptism. Because it is 
written (Eph. iv. 5) ; One jaith, one baptism. 
But in many parts of the world the ordinary 
way of baptizing is by immersion. Therefore 
it seems that there can be no Baptism without 
immersion. 

Obj. 2. Further, the Apostle says (Rom. 
vi. 3, 4) : All we who are baptized in Christ 
Jesus, are baptized in His death: for we are 
buried together with Hint, by Baptism into 
death. But this is done by immersion: for 
Chrysostom says on John iii. 5: Unless a man 
be born again of water and the Roly Ghost, 
etc.; When we dip our heads under the water 
as hi a kind of tomb, our old man is buried, 
and being submerged, is hidden below, and 
thence he rises again renewed. Therefore it 
seems that immersion is essential to Baptism. 

Obj. 3. Further, if Baptism is valid without 
total immersion of the body, it would follow 
that it would be equally sufficient to pour 
water over any part of the body. But this 
\eems unreasonable ; since original sin, to rem- 
edy which is the principal purpose of Baptism, 


is not in only one part of the body. Therefore 
it seems that immersion is necessary for Bap- 
tism, and that mere sprinkling is not enough. 

On the contrary. It is written (Heb. x. 22) ; 
Let us draw near with a true heart in fulness 
of jaith, having our hearts sprinkled from an 
evil conscience, and our bodies washed with 
clean water. 

I answer that. In the sacrament of Baptism 
water is put to the use of a washing of the 
body, whereby to signify the inward washing 
away of sins. Now washing may be done with 
water not only by immersion, but also by 
sprinkling or pouring. .And, therefore, although 
it is safer to baptize by immersion, because 
this is the more ordinary fashion, yet Baptism 
can be conferred by sprinkling or also by pour- 
ing, according to Ezech. xxxvi. 25 : 1 will pour 
upon you clean water, as also the Blessed Law- 
rence is related to have baptized. And this 
especially in cases of urgency ; either because 
there is a great number to be baptized, as was 
clearly the case in Acts ii, and iv, where we 
read that on one day three thousand believed, 
and on another five thousand : or through there 
being but a small supply of water, or through 
feebleness of the minister, who cannot hold 
up the candidate for Baptism ; or through 
feebleness of the candidate, whose life might 
be endangered by immersion. We must there- 
fore conclude that immersion is not necessary 
for Baptism. 

Reply Obj. 1. What is accidental to a thing 
does not diversify its essence. Now bodily 
washing with water is essential to Baptism: 
wherefore Baptism is called a lover, according 
to Eph. V, 26: Cleansing it by the laver of 
water in the word of life. But that the wash- 
ing be done this or that way, is accidental to 
Baptism, And consequently such diversity does 
not destroy the oneness of Baptism. 

Reply Obj. 2. Christ’s burial is more clearly 
represented by immersion : wherefore this man- 
ner of baptizing is more frequently in use and 
more commendable. Yet in the other ways of 
baptizing it is represented after a fashion, 
albeit not so clearly ; for no matter how the 
washing is done, the body of a man, or some 
part thereof, is put under water, just as 
Christ’s body was put under the earth. 

Reply Obj. 3. The principal part of the 
body, especially in relation to the exterior 
members, is the head, wherein all the senses, 
both interior and exterior, flourish. And there- 
fore, if the whole body cannot be covered with 
water, because of the scarcity of water, or be- 
cause of some other reason, it is necessary to 
pour water over the head, in which the prin- 
ciple of animal life is made manifest. 

And although original sin is transmitted 
through the members that serve for procrea- 
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tion, yet those members are not to be sprinkled 
in preference to the head, because by Baptism 
the transmission of original sin to the offspring 
by the act of procreation is not deleted, but 
the soul is freed from the stain and debt of 
sin which it has contracted. Consequently that 
part of the body should be washed in prefer- 
ence, in which the works of the soul are made 
manifest. 

Nevertheless in the Old Law the remedy 
against original sin was affixed to the member 
of procreation ; because He through Whom 
original sin was to be removed, was yet to be 
born of the seed of Abraham, whose faith was 
signified by circumcision according to Rom. 
iv. 11. 

EIGHTH ARTICLE 

Whether Trine Immersion Is Essential to Baptism? 

We proceed thus to the Eighth Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that trine immersion 
is essential to Baptism. For Augustine says 
in a sermon on the Symbol, addressed to the 
Neophytes; Rightly were you dipped three 
times, since you were baptized in the name of 
the Trinity. Rightly were you dipped three 
times, because you were baptized in the name 
of Jesus Christ, Who on the third day rose 
again from the dead. For that thrice repeated 
immersion reproduces the burial of the Lord, 
by which you were buried with Christ in Bap- 
tism. Now both seem to be essential to Bap- 
tism, namely, that in Baptism the Trinity of 
Persons should be signified, and that we should 
be conformed to Christ’s burial. Therefore it 
seems that trine immersion is essential to 
Baptism. 

Obj. 2. Further, the sacraments derive their 
efficacy from Christ's mandate. But trine im- 
mersion was commanded by Christ: for Pope 
Pelagius (II) wrote to Bishop Gaudentius; 
The Gospel precept given by Our Lord God 
Himself, Our Saviour Jesus Christ, admonishes 
us to confer the sacrament of Baptism to each 
one in the name of the Trinity and also with 
trine immersion. Therefore, just as it is essen- 
tial to Baptism to call on the name of the 
Trinity, so is it essential to baptize by trine 
immersion. 

Obj. 3. Further, if trine immersion be not 
essential to Baptism, it follows that the sacra- 
ment of Baptism is conferred at the first im- 
mersion ; so that if a second or third immersion 
be added, it seems that Baptism is conferred a 
second or third time ; which is absurd. There- 
fore one immersion does not suffice for the 
sacrament of Baptism, and trine immersion is 
essential thereto. 

On the contrary, Gregory wrote to the 
Bishop Leander : It cannot be in any way rep- 
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rehensible to baptize an infant with either a 
trine or a single immersion : since the Trinity 
can be represented in the three immersions, 
and the unity of the Godhead in one immer- 
sion. 

I answer that As stated above (A. 7, ad 1), 
washing with water is of itself required for 
Baptism, being essential to the sacrament: 
whereas the mode of washing is accidental to 
the sacrament. Consequently, as Gregory in 
the words above quoted explains, both single 
and trine immersion are lawful considered in 
themselves ; since one immersion signifies the 
oneness of Christ’s death and of the Godhead ; 
while trine immersion signifies the three days 
of Christ’s burial, and also the Trinity of 
Persons, 

But for various reasons, according as the 
Church has ordained, one mode has been in 
practice, at one time, the other at another 
time. For since from the very earliest days of 
the Church some have had false notions con- 
cerning the Trinity, holding that Christ is a 
mere man, and that He is not called the Son 
of God or God except by reason of His merit, 
which was chiefly in His death ; for this reason 
they did not baptize in the name of the Trin- 
ity, but in memory of Christ’s death, and with 
one immersion. And this was condemned in 
the early Church. Wherefore in the Apostolic 
Canons (xlix) we read: If any priest or bishop 
confer baptism not with the trine immersion 
in the one administration, but with one immer- 
sion, which baptism is said to be conferred by 
some in the death of the Lord, let him be de- 
posed: for our Lord did not say, “Baptize ye 
in My death,’ but “In the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.’’ 

Later on, however, there arose the error of 
certain schismatics and heretics who rebap- 
tized: as Augustine (Super Joan., cf. De 
Hceres. Ixix) relates of the Donatists. Where- 
fore, in detestation of their error, only one 
immersion was ordered to be made, by the 
(fourth) council of Toledo, in the acts of 
which we read : In order to avoid the scandal 
of schism or the practice of heretical teaching, 
let us hold to the single baptismal immersion. 

But now that this motive has ceased, trine 
immersion is universally observed in Baptism : 
and consequently anyone baptizing otherwise 
would sin gravely, through not following the 
ritual of the Church. It would, however, be 
valid Baptism. 

Reply Obj. 1. The Trinity acts as principal 
agent in Baptism. Now the likeness of the 
agent enters into the effect, in regard to the 
form and not in regard to the matter. Where- 
fore the Trinity is signified in Baptism by the 
words of the form. Nor is it essential for the 
Trinity to be signified by the manner in which 
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the matter is used; although this is done to 
make the signification clearer. 

In like manner Christ s death is sufficiently 
represented in the one immersion. And the 
three days of His burial were not necessary for 
our salvation, because even if He had been 
buried or dead for one day, this would have 
been enough to consummate our redemption ; 
yet those three days were ordained unto the 
manifestation of the reality of His death, as 
stated above (Q. 53, .-X. 2 ). It is therefore 
clear that neither on the part of the Trinity, 
nor on the part of Christ's Passion, is the trine 
immersion essential to the sacrament. 

Reply Ob'). 2. Pope Pelagius understood 
the trine immersion to be orclained by Christ 
in its equivalent ; in the sense that Christ 
commanded Baptism to be conferred in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost. Nor can we argue from the form 
to the use of the matter, as stated above 
{ad 1). 

Reply Obj. 3. stated above (Q. 64, 
A. 8), the intention is essential to Baptism. 
Consequently, one Baptism results from the 
intention of the Church's minister, who intends 
to confer one Baptism by a trine immersion. 
Wherefore Jerome says on Eph. iv. 5. 6: 
Though the Baptism, i.e. the immersion, be 
thrice repeated, on account of the mystery of 
the Trinity, yet it is reputed as one Baptism. 

If, however, the intention were to confer 
one Baptism at each immersion together with 
the repetition of the words of the form, it 
would be a sin, in itself, because it would be 
a repetition of Baptism. 

NINTH ARTICLE 

Whether Baptism May Be Reiterated? 

We proceed thus to the Ninth .Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that Baptism may be 
reiterated. For Baptism was in.stituted, seem- 
ingly, in order to wash away sins. But sins 
are reiterated. Therefore much more should 
Baptism be reiterated ; because Christ's mercy 
surpasses man's guilt. 

Obj. 2. Further, John the Baptist received 
special commendation from Christ, Who said 
of him (IMatth. xi. 11) ; There hath not risen, 
among them that arc born of u’omen, a greater 
than John the Baptist. But those whom John 
had baptized were baptized again, according 
to Acts xix. 1-7, where it is stated that Paul 
rebaptized those \vho had received the Bap- 
tism of John. Much more, therefore, should 
those be rebaptized, who have been baptized 
by heretics or sinners. 

Obj. 3. Further, it was decreed in the Coun- 
cil of Xicsea ( Can. xix) that if any of the Paul- 
ianists or Cataphrygians should be converted 


to the Catholic Church, they were to be bap- 
tized: and this seemingly should be said in 
regard to other heretics. Therefore those whom 
the heretics have baptized, should be baptized 
again. 

Obj. 4. Further, Baptism is necessary for 
salvation. But sometimes there is a doubt 
about the baptism of those who really have 
been baptized. Therefore it seems that they 
should be baptized again. 

Obj. .5. Further, the Eucharist is a more 
perfect sacrament than Baptism, as stated 
above (Q. 65, A. 3). But the sacrament of the 
Eucharist is reiterated. Much more reason, 
therefore, is there for Baptism to be reiter- 
ated. 

On the contrary. It is written, (Eph. iv. S) . 
One Faith, one Baptism. 

/ answer that, Baptism cannot be reiterated. 

First, because Baptism is a spiritual regen- 
eration ; inasmuch as a man dies to the old 
life, and begins to lead the new life. Whence 
it is written (John iii. 5) : Unless a man be 
born again of water and the Holy Ghost, He 
cannot see (Nhdg., — enter into) the kingdom 
of God. Now one man can be begotten but 
once. Wherefore Baptism cannot be reiter- 
ated. just as neither can carnal generation. 
Hence Augustine says on John iii. 4: “Can he 
enter a second time into his mother’s womb 
and be born again’’: So thou, says he, must 
understand the birth of the Spirit, as Nicode- 
mus understood the birth of the flesh. ... .4s 
there is no return to the womb, so neither is 
there to Baptism. 

Secondly, because we are baptized in Christ’s 
death, by which we die unto sin and rise again 
unto newness of life (cf. Rom, vi. 3, 4). Now 
Christ died but once (ibid. 10). Wherefore 
neither should Baptism be reiterated. For this 
reason (Heb. vi. 6) is it said against some who 
wished to be baptized again: Crucifying again 
to themselves the Son of God; on which the 
.gloss observes: Christ’s one death hallowed 
the one Baptism. 

Thirdly, because Baptism imprints a char- 
acter, which is indelible, and is conferred with 
a certain consecration. AVherefore, just as 
other consecrations are not reiterated in the 
Church, so neither is Baptism. This is the 
view expresserl by .\ugu.sline, who sa\'s (Con- 
tra Epist. Barmen, ii) that the military char- 
acter is not renewed: and that the sacrament 
of Christ is not less enduring than this bodily 
mark, since see that not even apostates are 
deprived of Baptism, since when they repent 
and return they are not baptized anew. 

Fourthly, because Baptism is conferred prin- 
cipally as a remedy against original sin. 
Wherefore, just as original sin is not renewed, 
so neither is Baptism reiterated, for as it is 
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written (Rom. v. 18), the offense of one, 
unto all men to condemnation, so also by the 
justice of one, unto all men to justification of 
life. 

Reply Obj. 1. Baptism derives its efficacy 
from Christ’s Passion, as stated above (A. 2, 
ad \). Wherefore, just as subsequent sins do 
not cancel the virtue of Christ’s Passion, so 
neither do they cancel Baptism, so as to call 
for its repetition. On the other hand the sin 
which hindered the effect of Baptism is blotted 
out on being submitted to Penance. 

Reply Obj. 2 . As Augustine says on John 
i. 33: “And I knew Him not” : Behold; after 
John had baptized, Baptism 7vas administered ; 
after a murderer has baptized, it is not ad- 
ministered: because John gave his own Bap- 
tism; the murderer, Christ’s; for that sacra- 
ment is so sacred, that not even a murderer’ s 
administration contaminates it. 

Reply Obj. 3. The Paulianists and Cata- 
phrygians used not to baptize in the name of 
the Trinity. Wherefore Gregory, writing to 
the Bishop Quiricus, says: Those heretics who 
are not baptized in the name of the Trinity, 
such as the Bonosians and Cataphrygians 
(who were of the same mind as the Paulian- 
ists), since the former believe not that Christ 
is God (holding Him to be a mere man), while 
the latter, i.e. the Cataphrygians, are so per- 
verse as to deem a mere man, viz. IMontanus, 
to be the Holy Ghost: — all these are baptized 
when they come to holy Church, for the bap- 
tism which they received suhile in that state 
of error was no Baptism at all, not being con- 
ferred in the name of the Trinity. On the 
other hand, as set down in De Eccles. Dogm. 
xxii : Those heretics who have been baptized in 
the confession of the name of the Trinity are 
to be received as already baptized when they 
come to the Catholic Faith. 

Reply Obj. 4. According to the Decretal of 
Alexander III: Those about whose Baptism 
there is a doubt are to be baptized with these 
words prefixed to the form: “If thou art bap- 
tized, I do not rebaptize thee; but if thou art 
not baptized, I baptize thee,” etc.: for that 
docs not appear to be repeated, which is not 
known to have been done. 

Reply Obj. S. Both sacraments, viz. Bap- 
tism and the Eucharist, are a representation 
of our Lord’s death and Passion, but not in 
the same way. For Baptism is a commemora- 
tion of Christ’s death in so far as man dies 
with Christ, that he may be born again into 
a new life. But the Eucharist is a commemo- 
ration of Christ’s death, in so far as the suf- 
fering Christ Himself is offered to us as the 
Paschal banquet, according to 1 Cor. v. 7, 8: 
Christ our pasch is sacrificed; therefore let us 
feast. And forasmuch as man is born once, 
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whereas he eats many times, so is Baptism 
given once, but the Eucharist frequently. 

TENTH ARTICLE 

Whether the Church Observes a Suitable Rite 
in Baptizing? 

We proceed thus to the Tenth Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that the Church 
observes an unsuitable rite in baptizing. For 
as Chrysostom (Chromatins, in Matth. iii. 15) 
says: The waters of Baptism would never 
avail to purge the sins of them that believe, 
had they not been hallowed by the touch of 
our Lord’s body. Now this took place at 
Christ’s Baptism, which is commemorated in 
the Feast of the Epiphany. Therefore solemn 
Baptism should be celebrated at the Feast of 
the Epiphany rather than on the eves of 
Easter and Whitsunday. 

Obj. 2. Further, it seems that several mat- 
ters should not be used in the same sacrament. 
But water is used for washing in Baptism, 
Therefore it is unfitting that the person bap*- 
tized should be anointed thrice with holy oil, 
first on the breast, and then between the 
shoulders, and a third time with chrism on the 
top of the head. 

Obj. 3. Further, in Christ Jesus . . . there 
is neither male nor female (Gal. iii. 28) . . . 
neither Barbarian nor Scythian (Col. iii. 11), 
nor, in like manner, any other such like dis- 
tinctions. IMuch less, therefore can a differ- 
ence of clothing have any efficacy in the Faith 
of Christ. It is consequently unfitting to be- 
stow a white garment on those who have been 
baptized. 

Obj. 4. Further, Baptism can be celebrated 
without such like ceremonies. Therefore it 
seems that those mentioned above are super- 
fluous; and consequently that they are un- 
suitably inserted by the Church in the baptis- 
mal rite. 

On the contrary. The Church is ruled by 
the Holy Ghost, Who does nothing inordinate. 

1 answer that. In the sacrament of Baptism 
something is done which is essential to the 
sacrament, and something which belongs to a 
certain solemnity of the sacrament. Essential, 
indeed, to the sacrament are both the form 
which designates the principal cause of the 
sacrament ; and the minister who is the instru- 
mental cause ; and the use of the matter, 
namely, washing with water, which designates 
the principal sacramental effect. But all the 
other things which the Church observes in the 
baptismal rite, belong rather to a certain 
solemnity of the sacrament. 

And these, indeed, are used in conjunction 
with the sacrament for three reasons. First, 
in order to arouse the devotion of the fgitbful, 
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and their reverence for the sacrament. For if 
there were nothing done l)ut a mere washing 
with water, without any solemnity, some might 
easily think it to be an ordinary washing. 

Secondly, for the instruction of the faithful. 
Because simple and unlettered folk need to be 
taught by some sensible signs, for instance, 
pictures and the like. .\nd in this way by 
means of the sacramental ceremonies they are 
either instructed, or urged to seek the signifi- 
cation of such like sensible signs. And conse- 
quently. since, besides the principal sacramen- 
tal effect, other things should be known about 
Baptism, it was fitting that these also should 
be represented by some outward signs. 

Thirdly, because the power of the devil is 
restrained, by prayers, blessings, and the like, 
from hindering the sacramental effect. 

Reply Obj. 1. Christ was baptized on the 
Epiphany with the Baptism of John, as stated 
above (Q. 39, A. 2) : with which baptism, in- 
deed, the faithful are not baptized, rather are 
they baptized with Christ’s Baptism. This 
has its efficacy from the Passion of Christ, 
according to Rom. vi. 3 : We who arc baptized 
in Christ Jesus, are baptized in His death ; 
and in the Holy Ghost, according to John iii. 
5: Unless a man be born again of water and 
the Holy Ghost. Therefore it is that solemn 
Baptism is held in the Church, both on Easter 
Eve, when we commemorate our Lord’s burial 
and resurrection ; for which reason our Lord 
gave His disciples the commandment concern- 
ing Baptism as related by IMatthew (xxviii. 
19) : — and on Whitsun-eve, when the celebra- 
tion of the Feast of the Holy Ghost begins; 
for which reason the apostles are said to have 
baptized three thousand on the very day of 
Pentecost when they had received the Holy 
Ghost. 

Reply Obj. 2. The use of water in Baptism 
is part of the substance of the sacrament ; but 
the use of oil or chrism is part of the solem- 
nity. For the candidate is first of all anointed 
with Holy Oil on the breast and between the 
shoulders, as one who wrestles for God, to use 
Ambrose’s expression (De Sacram. i) : thus 
are prize-fighters wont to besmear themselves 
with oil. — Or, as Innocent (III) says in a 
decretal on the Holy Unction; The candidate 
is anointed on the breast, in order to receive 
the gift of the Holy Ghost, to cast off error 
and ignorance, and to acknowledge the true 
faith, since “the just man liveth by faith” ; 
while he is anointed between the shoulders, that 
he may be clothed with the grace of the Holy 
Ghost, lay aside indifference and sloth, and 
become active in good works; so that the sac- 
rament of faith may purify the thoughts of 
his heart, and strengthen his shoulders for the 
burden of labor. But after Baptism, as Raba- 
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nus says (De Sacram. iii), he is forthwith 
anointed on the head by the priest with Holy 
Chrism, ivho proceeds at once to offer up a 
prayer, that the neophyte may have a share 
in Christ's kingdom, and be called a Christian 
after Christ. — Or, as Ambrose says (De 
Sacram. iii), his head is anointed, because the 
senses of a 2 vise man are in his head (Eccl. ii. 
14) ; to wit, that he may be ready to satisfy 
everyone that asketh him to give a reason of 
his faith (cf. 1 Pet. iii. 15; Innocent III, loc. 
cit.). 

Reply Obj. 3. This white garment is given, 
not as though it were unlawful for the neo- 
phyte to use others : but as a sign of the glori- 
ous resurrection, unto which men are born 
again by Baptism ; and in order to designate 
the purity of life, to which he wall be bound 
after being baptized, according to Rom. vi. 4: 
That we may walk in newness of life. 

Reply Obj. 4. Although those things that 
belong to the solemnity of a sacrament are 
not essential to it, yet are they not superflu- 
ous, since they pertain to the sacrament’s well- 
being, as stated above. 

ELEVENTH ARTICLE 

Whether Three Kinds of Baptism Are Fittingly 
Described — Vii., Boptism of Water, 
of Blood, and of the Spirit? 

We proceed thus to the Eleventh Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that the three kinds 
of Baptism are not fittingly described as Bap- 
tism of Water, of Blood, and of the Spirit, i.e. 
of the Holy Ghost. Because the Apostle says 
(Eph. iv. 5) ; One Faith, one Baptism, Now 
there is but one Faith. Therefore there should 
not be three Baptisms. 

Obj. 2. Further, Baptism is a sacrament, 
as we have made clear above (Q. 65, A. 1). 
Now none but Baptism of Water is a sacra- 
ment. Therefore we should not reckon two 
other Baptisms. 

Obj. 3. Further, Damascene (De Fide Or- 
thod. iv) distinguishes several other kinds of 
Baptism. Therefore we should admit more 
than three Baptisms. 

On the contrary. On Heb. vi. 2, Of the 
doctrine of Baptisms, the gloss says; He uses 
the plural, because there is Baptism of Water, 
of Repentance, and of Blood. 

I answer that. As stated above (Q. 62, A. 5), 
Baptism of Water has its efficacy from Christ’s 
Passion, to which a man is conformed by 
Baptism, and also from the Holy Ghost, as 
first cause. Now although the effect depends 
on the first cause, the cause far surpasses the 
effect, nor does it depend on it. Consequently, 
a man may, without Baptism of Water, receive 
the sacramental effect from Christ’s Passion, in 
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so far as he is conformed to Christ by suffer- 
ing for Him. Hence it is written (Apoc. vii. 
14) : These are they who are come out of great 
tribulation, and have washed their robes and 
have made them white in the blood of the 
Lamb. In like manner a man receives the 
effect of Baptism by the power of the Holy 
Ghost, not only without Baptism of Water, 
but also without Baptism of Blood : forasmuch 
as his heart is moved by the Holy Ghost to 
believe in and love God and to repent of his 
sins: wherefore this is also called Baptism of 
Repentance. Of this it is written (Isa. iv. 4) : 
If the Lord shall wash away the filth of the 
daughters of Zion, and shall wash away the 
blood of Jerusalem out of the midst thereof, 
by the spirit of judgment, and by the spirit of 
burning. Thus, therefore, each of these other 
Baptisms is called Baptism, forasmuch as it 
takes the place of Baptism. Wherefore Augus- 
tine says (De Unico Baptismo Parvulorum, 
iv) : The Blessed Cyprian argues with consid- 
erable reason from the thief to whom, though 
not baptized, it was said: “Today shalt thou 
be with Me in Paradise” that suffering can 
take the place of Baptism. Having weighed 
this in my mind again and again, I perceive 
that not only can suffering for the name of 
Christ supply for what was lacking in Bap- 
tism, but even faith and conversion of heart, 
if perchance on account of the stress of the 
times the celebration of the mystery of Bap- 
tism is not practicable. 

Reply Obf. 1. The other two Baptisms are 
included in the Baptism of Water, which de- 
rives its efficacy, both from Christ’s Passion 
and from the Holy Ghost. Consequently for 
this reason the unity of Baptism is not de- 
stroyed, 

Reply Obj. 2. As stated above (Q. 60, A. l), 
a sacrament is a kind of sign. The other two, 
however, are like the Baptism of Water, not, 
indeed, in the nature of sign, but in the bap- 
tismal effect. Consequently they are not sac- 
raments. 

Reply Obj. 3. Damascene enumerates cer- 
tain figurative Baptisms. For instance, the 
Deluge was a figure of our Baptism, in respect 
of the salvation of the faithful in the Church ; 
since then a few . . . souls were saved in the 
ark (Vulg ., — by water), according to 1 Pet. 
iii. 20. He also mentions the crossing of the 
Red Sea: which was a figure of our Baptism, 
in respect of our delivery from the bondage of 
sin; hence the Apostle says (1 Cor. x. 2) that 
all .. . were baptized in the cloud and in the 
sea . — And again he mentions the various wash- 
ings which were customary under the Old Law, 
which were figures of our Baptism, as to the 
cleansing from sias: also the Baptism of John, 
which prepared the way for our Baptism. 
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TWELFTH ARTICLE 

Whether the Baptism of Blood Is the Most Excellent 
of These Three? 

We proceed thus to the Twelfth Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that the Baptism of 
Blood is not the most excellent of these three. 
For the Baptism of Water impresses a char- 
acter; which the Baptism of Blood cannot do. 
Therefore the Baptism of Blood is not more 
excellent than the Baptism of Water. 

Obj. 2. Further, the Baptism of Blood is of 
no avail without the Baptism of the Spirit, 
which is by charity ; for it is written ( 1 Cor. 
xiii. 3) : Jf J should deliver my body to be 
burned, and have not charity, it profiteth me 
nothing. But the Baptism of the Spirit avails 
without the Baptism of Blood; for not only 
the martyrs are saved. Therefore the Baptism 
of Blood is not the most excellent. 

Obj. 3. Further, just as the Baptism of 
Water derives its efficacy from Christ’s Pas- 
sion, to which, as stated above (A. 11), the 
Baptism of Blood corresponds, so Christ’s Pas- 
sion derives its efficacy from the Holy Ghost, 
according to Heb. ix. 14: The Blood of Christ, 
Who by the Holy Ghost offered Himself un- 
spotted unto God, shall cleanse our conscience 
from dead works, etc. Therefore the Baptism 
of the Spirit is more excellent than the Bap- 
tism of Blood. Therefore the Baptism of 
Blood is not the most excellent. 

On the contrary, Augustine (Ad Fortuna- 
tum) speaking of the comparison between 
Baptisms says: The newly baptized confesses 
his faith in the presence of the priest: the 
martyr in the presence of the persecutor. The 
former is sprinkled with water, after he has 
confessed; the latter with his blood. The for- 
mer receives the Holy Ghost by the imposition 
of the bishop’s hands; the latter is made the 
temple of the Holy Ghost. 

J answer that, As stated above (A. 11), the 
shedding of blood for Christ’s sake, and the 
inward operation of the Holy Ghost, are called 
baptisms, in so far as they produce the effect 
of the Baptism of Water. Now the Baptism of 
Water derives its efficacy from Christ’s Pas- 
sion and from the Holy Ghost, as already 
stated (ibid.). These two causes act in each 
of these three Baptisms; most excellently, 
however, in the Baptism of Blood. For Christ’s 
Passion acts in the Baptism of Water by way 
of a figurative representation ; in the Baptism 
of the Spirit or of Repentance, by way of de- 
sire; but in the Baptism of Blood, by way of 
imitating the (Divine) act. In like manner, 
too, the power of the Holy Ghost acts in the 
Baptism of Water through a certain hidden 
power ; in the Baptism of Repentance by mov- 
ing the heart ; but in the Baptism of Blood by 
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the highest degree of fervor of dilection and 
love, according to John xv. 13 : Greater love 
than this no man hath that a man lay down 
his life for his friends. 

Reply Ob}. 1. A character is both reality 
and a sacrament. And we do not say that the 
Baptism of Blood is more excellent, consider- 
ing the nature of a sacrament ; but considering 
the sacramental effect. 
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Reply Obj. 1. The shedding of blood is not 
in the nature of a Baptism if it be without 
charity. Hence it is clear that the Baptism of 
Blood includes the Bapti.sm o*^ the Spirit, but 
not conversely. And from this it is proved to 
be more perfect. 

Reply Obj. 3. The Baptism owes its pre- 
eminence not only to Christ’s Passion, but also 
to the Holy Ghost, as stated above. 
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QUESTION 67 

Of the Ministers by Whom the Sacrament of Baptism Is Conferred 

(/u Eight Articles) 


We have now to consider the ministers by 
whom the sacrament of Baptism is conferred. 
And concerning this there are eight points of 
inquiry: (1) Whether it belongs to a deacon 
to baptize? (2) Whether this belongs to a 
priest, or to a bishop only? (3) Whether a 
layman can confer the sacrament of Bap- 
tism? (4) Whether a woman can do this? 
(5) Whether an unbaptized person can bap- 
tize? (6) Whether several can at the same time 
baptize one and the same person ? (7) Whether 
it is essential that someone should raise 
the person baptized from the sacred font? 
(8) Whether he who raises someone from the 
sacred font is bound to instruct him? 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether It Is Part of a Deacon's Duty to Baptiie? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that it is part of a 
deacon’s duty to baptize. Because the duties 
of preaching and of baptizing were enjoined by 
our Lord at the same time, according to 
Matth. xxviii. 19: Going . . . teach ye all 
nations, baptizing them, etc. But it is part of 
a deacon’s duty to preach the gospel. There- 
fore it seems that it is also part of a deacon’s 
duty to baptize. 

Obj. 2. Further, according to Dionysius 
(Eccl. Hier. v) to cleanse is part of the dea- 
con’s duty. But cleansinu from sins is effected 
specially by Baptism, according to Eph. v. 26: 
Cleansing it by the laver oj water in the word 
oj life. Therefore it seems that it belongs to 
a deacon to baptize. 

Obj. 3. Further, it is told of Blessed Laur- 
ence, who was a deacon, that he baptized 
many. Therefore it seems that it belongs to 
deacons to baptize. 

On the contrary, Pope Gelasius (T) says 
(the passage is to be found in the Decrees, 
Hist. 93) : We order the deacons to keep within 
their own province; and further on: Without 
bishop or priest they must not dare to baptize. 


except in cases of extreme urgency, when the 
aforesaid are a long way off. 

1 answer that, Just as the properties and 
duties of the heavenly orders are gathered 
from their names, as Dionysius says (Ccel. 
Hier. vi), so can we gather, from the names of 
the ecclesiastical orders, what belongs to each 
order. Now deacons are so called from being 
ministers ; because, to wit, it is not in the dea- 
con’s province to be the chief and official cele- 
brant in conferring a sacrament, but to min- 
ister to others, his elders, in the sacramental 
dispensations. And so it does not belong to a 
deacon to confer the sacrament of Baptism 
officially as it were : but to assist and serve 
his elders in the bestow'al of this and other 
sacraments. Hence Isidore says (Epist. ad 
Ludifred.): It is a deacon’s duty to assist and 
serve the priests, in all the rites of Christ’s 
sacraments, viz. those of Baptism, of the 
Chrism, of the Paten and Chalice. 

Reply Obj. I . It is the deacon’s duty to 
read the Gospel in church, and to preach it as 
one catechizing; hence Dionysius says (Eccl. 
Hier. v) that a deacon’s office involves power 
over the unclean among whom he includes the 
catechumens. But to teach, i.e. to expound the 
Gospel, is the proper office of a bishop, whose 
action is to perfect, as Dionysius teaches 
( Eccl. Hier. v) ; and to perfect is the same as 
to teach. Consequently, it does not follow that 
the office of baptizing belongs to deacons. 

Reply Obj. 2. As Dionysius says (Eccl. 
Hier. ii). Baptism has a power not only of 
cleansing but also of erilightening. Conse- 
quently, it is outside the province of the dea- 
con whose duty it is to cleanse only: viz. 
either by driving away the unclean, or by 
preparing them for the reception of a sacra- 
ment. 

Reply Obj. 3. Because Baptism is a neces- 
sary sacrament, deacons are allowed to bap- 
tize in cases of urgency when their elders are 
not at hand ; as appears from the authority of 
Gelasius quoted above. And it was thus that 
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Blessed Laurence, being but a deacon, bap- 
tized. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether to Baptize Is Part of the Priestly Office, 
or Proper to That of Bishops? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article 

Objection I, It seems that to baptize is not 
part of the priestly office, but proper to that 
of bishops. Because, as stated above (A. 1, 
Obj. 1), the duties of teaching and baptizing 
are enjoined in the same precept (hlatth. 
xxviii. 19). But to teach, which is to perfect, 
belongs to the office of bishop, as Dionysius 
declares (Eccl. Hier. v, vi). Therefore to bap- 
tize also belongs to the episcopal office. 

Obj. 2. Further, by Baptism a man is ad- 
mitted to the body of the Christian people: 
and to do this seems consistent with no other 
than the princely office. Now the bishops hold 
the position of princes in the Church, as the 
gloss observes on Luke x. 1 : indeed, they even 
take the place of the apostles, of whom it is 
written (Ps. xliv. 17) : Thou shalt make them 
princes over all the earth. Therefore it seems 
that to baptize belongs e.xclusively to the of- 
fice of bishops. 

Obj. 3. Further, Isidore says (Epist. ad 
Ludifred.) that it belongs to the bishop to 
consecrate chmthes, to anoint altars, to con- 
secrate (conficerc) the chrism; he it is that 
confers the ecclesiastical orders, and blesses 
the consecrated virgins. But the sacrament of 
Baptism is greater than all these. Therefore 
much more reason is there why to baptize 
should belong exclusively to the episcopal 
office. 

On the contrary, Isidore says (De Officiis. 
ii) ; It is certain that Baptism was entrusted 
to priests alone. 

I answer that. Priests are consecrated for 
the purpose of celebrating the sacrament of 
Christ’s Body, as stated above (Q. 65, A. 3). 
Now that is the sacrament of ecclesiastical 
unity, according to the Apostle (1 Cor. x. 17) : 
We, being many, arc one bread, one body, all 
that partake of one bread and one chalice. 
Moreover, by Baptism a man becomes a par- 
ticipator in ecclesiastical unity, wherefore also 
he receives the right to approach our Lord’s 
Table. Consequently, just as it belongs to a 
priest to consecrate the Eucharist, which is 
the principal purpose of the priesthood, so it 
is the proper office of a priest to baptize: 
since it seems to belong to one and the same, 
to produce the whole and to dispose the part 
in the whole. 

Reply Obj. 1 Our Lord enjoined on the 
apostles, whose place is taken by the bishops, 
both duties, namely, of teaching and of bap- 
tizing, but in different ways. Because Christ 


committed to them the duty of teaching, that 
they might exercise it themselves as being the 
most important duty of all: wherefore the 
apostles themselves said (Acts vi. 2) : It is not 
reason that we should leave the word of God 
and serve tables. On the other hand. He en- 
trusted the apostles with the office of baptiz- 
ing, to be exercised vicariously; wherefore the 
Apostle says (1 Cor. i. 17) : Christ sent me 
not to baptize, but to preach the Gospel. And 
the reason for this was that the merit and 
wisdom of the minister have no bearing on the 
baptismal effect, as they have in teaching, as 
may be seen from what we have stated above 
(Q. 64, A. ad 2-, AA. S, 9). A proof of this 
is found also in the fact that our Lord Himself 
did not baptize, but His disciples, as John 
relates (iv. 2). Nor does it follow from this 
that bishops cannot baptize ; since what a 
lower power can do, that can also a higher 
power. Wherefore also the Apostle says (ibid. 
14, 16) that he had baptized some. 

Reply Obj. 2. In every commonwealth 
minor affairs are entrusted to lower officials, 
while greater affairs are restricted to higher 
officials: according to Exod. xviii. 22: When> 
any great ^natter soever shall fall out, let them 
refer it to thee, and let them judge the lessef 
matters only. Consequently it belongs to the 
lower officials of the state to decide matters 
concerning the lower orders; while to the high- 
est it belongs to set in order those matters that 
regard the higher orders of the state, Now by 
Baptism a man attains only to the lowest rank 
among the Christian people : and consequently 
it belongs to the lesser officials of the Church 
to baptize, namely, the priests, who hold the 
place of the seven ty-two disciples of Christ, 
as the gloss says in the passage quoted from 
Luke x. 

Reply Obj. 3. As stated above (Q. 65, A. 3)( 
the sacrament of Baptism holds the first place 
in the order of necessity ; but in the order of 
perfection there are other greater sacraments 
which are reserved to bishops. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether a Layman Can Baptize? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that a layman cannot 
baptize. Because, as stated above (A. 2), to 
baptize belongs properly to the priestly order. 
But those things which belong to an order 
cannot be entrusted to one that is not or- 
dained. Therefore it seems that a layman, 
who has no orders, cannot baptize. 

Obj. 2. Further, it is a greater thing to 
baptize, than to perform the other sacramental 
rites of Baptism, such as to catechize, to ex- 
orcize, and to bless the baptismal water. Bu 
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these things cannot be done by laymen, but 
only by priests. Therefore it seems that much 
less can laymen baptize. 

Ob'}. 3. Further, just as Baptism is a neces- 
sary sacrament, so is Penance. But a layman 
cannot absolve in the tribunal of Penance. 
Neither, therefore, can he baptize. 

On the contrary, Pope Gelasius (I) and 
Isidore say that It is often permissible for 
Christian laymen to baptize, in cases of urgent 
necessity. 

I answer that. It is due to the mercy of Him 
Who ivill have all men to he saved (1 Tim. 
ii. 4) that in those things which are necessary 
for salvation, man can easily find the remedy. 
Now the most nece.ssary among all the sacra- 
ments is Baptism, which is man’s regeneration 
unto spiritual life : since for children there is 
no substitute, while adults cannot otherwise 
than by Baptism receive a full remission both 
of guilt and of its punishment. Consequently, 
lest man should have to go without so neces- 
sary a remedy, it was ordained, both that the 
matter of Baptism should be something com- 
mon that is easily obtainable by all, i.e. water; 
and that the minister of Baptism should be 
anyone, even not in orders, lest from lack of 
being baptized, man should suffer loss of his 
salvation. 

Reply Ob'], 1. To baptize belongs to the 
priestly order by reason of a certain appropri- 
ateness and solemnity ; but this is not essential 
to the sacrament. Consequently, if a layman 
were to baptize even outside a case of urgency ; 
he would sin, yet he would confer the sacra- 
ment : nor would the person thus baptized 
have to be baptized again. 

Reply Ob'). 2. These sacramental rites of 
Baptism belong to the solemnity of, and are 
not essential to, Baptism. And therefore they 
neither should nor can be done by a layman, 
but only by a priest, whose office it is to bap- 
tize solemnly. 

Reply Ob). 3. As stated above (Q. 65, 
AA. 3, 4), Penance is not so necessary as Bap- 
tism ; since contrition can supply the defect of 
the priestly absolution which does not free 
from the whole punishment, nor again is it 
given to children. Therefore the comparison 
with Bapti.sm does not stand, because its effect 
cannot be supplied by anything else. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 
Whether a Woman Can Baptize? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection I. It seems that a woman cannot 
baptize. For we read in the acts of the Council 
of Carthage (iv) : However learned and holy 
a woman may be, she must not presume to 
* Cf. Part I, Q. 93, A. 6, ad 2, footnote. 


teach men in the church, or to baptize. But 
in no case is a woman allowed to teach in 
church, according to 1 Cor. xiv. 35: It is a 
shame for a woman to speak 'in the church. 
Therefore it seems that neither is a woman in 
any circumstances permitted to baptize. 

Ohj. 2. Further, to baptize belongs to those 
having authority ; wherefore baptism should 
be conferred by priests having charge of souls. 
But women are not qualified for this ; accord- 
ing to 1 Tim. ii. 12: I suffer not a woman to 
teach, nor to use authority over man, but to 
be subject to him (Vulg., — but to be in si- 
lence). Therefore a woman cannot baptize. 

Obj. 3. Further, in the spiritual regenera- 
tion water seems to hold the place of the 
mother’s womb, as Augustine says on John 
iii. 4, Can a man enter a second time into his 
mother’s womb, and be born again? While he 
who baptizes seems to hold rather the position 
of father. But this is unfitting for a woman. 
Therefore a w'oman cannot baptize. 

On the contrary, Pope Urban (II) says 
(Decreta xxx) : In reply to the questions asked 
by your beatitude, wc consider that the follow- 
ing answer should be given: that the baptism 
is valid when, in cases of necessity, a woman 
baptizes a child in the name of the Trinity. 

I answer that, Christ is the chief Baptizer, 
according to John i. 33: He upon Whom thou 
shalt see the Spirit descending and remaining 
upon Him, He it is that baptizeth. For it is 
written in Coloss. iii. (cf. Gal. iii. 28),* that 
in Christ there is neither male nor female. 
Consequently, just as a layman can baptize, 
as Christ’s minister, so can a woman. 

But since the head of the woman is the man, 
and the head of .. . man, is Christ (1 Cor. 
xi. 3), a woman should not baptize if a man 
be available for the purpose; just as neither 
should a layman in the presence of a cleric, 
nor a cleric in the presence of a priest. The 
last, however, can baptize in the presence of 
a bishop, because it is part of the priestly 
office. 

Reply Obj. 1. Just as a woman is not suf- 
fered to teach in public, but is allowed to 
instruct and admonish privately ; so she is not 
permitted to baptize publicly and solemnly, 
and yet she can baptize in a case of urgency. 

Reply Obj. 2. When Baptism is celebrated 
solemnly and with due form, it should be con- 
ferred by a priest having charge of souls, or 
by one representing him. But this is not re- 
quired in cases of urgency, when a woman may 
baptize. 

Reply Obj. 3. In carnal generation male 
and female co-operate according to the power 
of their proper nature; wherefore the female 
cannot be the active, but only the passive, 
principle of generation. But in .spiritual gen- 
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eration they do not act, either of them, by 
their proper power, but only instrumentally 
by the power of Christ. Consequently, on the 
same grounds either man or woman can bap- 
tize in a case of urgency. 

If, however, a woman were to baptize with- 
out any urgency for so doing ; there would 
be no need of rebaptism: as we have said in 
regard to laymen (A. 3, acf 1). But the bap- 
tizer herself would sin, as also those who took 
part with her therein, either by receiving 
Baptism from her, or by bringing someone to 
her to be baptized. 

FIFTH ARTICLE 

Whefher One ThaF Is Not- Bapl’ized can Confer 
the Sacrament of Baptism? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that one that is not 
baptized cannot confer the sacrament of Bap- 
tism. For none gives what he has not. But a 
non-baptized person has not the sacrament of 
Baptism. Therefore he cannot give it. 

Obj. 2. Further, a man confers the sacra- 
ment of Baptism inasmuch as he is a minister 
of the Church. But one that is not baptized, 
belongs nowise to the Church, i.e. neither 
really nor sacramentally. Therefore he cannot 
confer the sacrament of Baptism. 

Obj. 3. Further, it is more to confer a 
sacrament than to receive it. But one that is 
not baptized, cannot receive the other sacra- 
ments. Much less, therefore, can he confer 
any sacrament. 

On the contrary, Isidore says; The Roman 
Pontiff does not consider it to be the man who 
baptizes, but that the Holy Ghost confers the 
grace of Baptism, though he that baptizes be 
a pagan. But he who is baptized, is not called 
a pagan. Therefore he who is not baptized 
can confer the sacrament of Baptism. 

I answer that, Augustine left this question 
without deciding it. For he says ( Contra Ep. 
Parmen. ii) : This is indeed another question, 
whether even those can baptize who were never 
Christians; nor should anything be rashly as- 
serted hereupon, without the authority of a 
sacred council such as suffices for so great a 
matter. But afterwards it was decided by the 
Church that the unbaptized, whether Jews or 
pagans, can confer the sacrament of Baptism, 
provided they baptize in the form of the 
Church. Wherefore Pope Nicolas (I) replies 
to the questions propounded by the Bulgars: 
You say that many in your country have been 
baptized by someone, whether Christian or 
pagan you know not. If these were baptized 
in the name of the Trinity, they must not be 
rebaptized. But if the form of the Church be 

* Gregory III. 
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not observed, the sacrament of Baptism is not 
conferred. And thus is to be explained what 
Gregory II* writes to Bishop Boniface: Those 
whom you assert to have been baptized by 
pagans, namely, with a form not recognized by 
the Church, we command you to rebaptize in 
the name of the Trinity. And the reason of 
this is that, just as on the part of the matter, 
as far as the essentials of the sacrament are 
concerned, any water will suffice, so, on the 
part of the minister, any man is competent. 
Consequently, an unbaptized person can bap' 
tize in a case of urgency. So that two unbap< 
tized persons may baptize one another, one 
baptizing the other and being afterwards bap- 
tized by him : and each would receive not only 
the sacrament but also the reality of the sac- 
rament. But if this were done outside a case 
of urgency, each would sin grievously, both 
the baptizer and the baptized, and thus the 
baptismal effect would be frustrated, although 
the sacrament itself would not be invalidated. 

Reply Obj. 1. The man who baptizes offers 
but his outward ministration ; whereas Christ 
it is Who baptizes inwardly. Who can use all 
men to whatever purpose He wills. Conse- 
quently, the unbaptized can baptize: because, 
as Pope Nicolas (loc. cit.) says, the Baptism 
is not theirs, i.e. the baptizers’ but His, i.e. 
Christ’s. 

Reply Obj. 2. He who is not baptized, 
though he belongs not to the Church either in 
reality or sacramentally, can nevertheless be- 
long to her in intention and by similarity of 
action, namely, in so far as he intends to do 
what the Church does, and in baptizing ob- 
serves the Church’s form, and thus acts as the 
minister of Christ, Who did not confine His 
power to those that are baptized, as neither 
did He to the sacraments. 

Reply Obj. 3. The other sacraments are 
not so necessary as Baptism. And therefore 
it is allowable that an unbaptized person 
should baptize rather than that he should re- 
ceive other sacraments. 

SIXTH ARTICLE 

Whether Several Can Baptize at the Same Time? 

We proceed thus to the Sixth Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that several can bap- 
tize at the same time. For unity is contained 
in multitude, but not vice versa. Wherefore 
it seems that many can do whatever one can, 
but not vice versa: thus many draw a ship 
which one could draw. But one man can bap- 
tize. Therefore several, too, can baptize one 
at the same time. 

Obj. 2. Further, it is more difficult for one 
agent to act on many things, than for many to 
act at the same time on one. But one man can 
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baptize several at the same time. INIuch more, 
therefore, can many baptize one at the same 
time. 

Obj. 3. Further, Baptism is a sacrament of 
the greatest neccbsity. Xow in certain cases 
it seems necessary for several to baptize one 
at the same time ; for instance, suppose a child 
to be in danger of death, and two persons 
present, one of whom is dumb, and the other 
without hands or arms ; for then the mutilated 
person would have to pronounce the words, 
and the dumb person would have to perform 
the act of baptizing. Therefore it seems that 
several can baptize one at the same time. 

On the contrary, AThcre there is one agent 
there is one action. If, therefore, several w'ere 
to baptize one, it seems to follow’ that there 
would be several baptisms; and this is con- 
trary to Eph. iv. 5 : one Faith, one Baptism. 

I answer that, The Sacrament of Baptishi 
derives its power principally from its form, 
which the Apostle calls the word of life {Eph. 
v. 26). Consequently, if several were to bap- 
tize one at the same time, w'e must consider 
what form they would use. For were they to 
say: IFc baptize thee in the name of the 
Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost, 
some maintain that the sacrament of Baptism 
would not be conferred, because the form of 
the Church would not be observed, i.e. I bap- 
tize thee in the name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Ghost. — But this reason- 
ing is disproved by the form observed in the 
Greek Church. For they might say: The serv- 
ant of God, N., is baptized in the name of the 
Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost, 
under which form the Greeks receive the sac- 
rament of Baptism: and yet this form differs 
far more from the form that we use, than does 
this; We baptize thee. 

The point to be observed, however, is this, 
that by this form, We baptize thee, the inten- 
tion expressed is that several concur in con- 
ferring one Baptism ; and this seems contrary 
to the notion of a minister : for a man does not 
baptize save as a minister of Christ, and as 
standing in His place ; w’herefore just as there 
is one Christ, so should there be one minister 
to represent Christ. Hence the Apostle says 
pointedly (Eph. iv. 5) : One Lord, one Faith, 
one Baptism. Consequently, an intention 
which is in opposition to this seems to annul 
the sacrament of Baptism. 

On the other hand, if each were to say: 
7 baptize thee in the name of the Father and 
of the Son and of the Holy Ghost, each would 
-ignify his intention as though he were con- 
[f-rring Baptism independently of the other. 
This might occur in the case where both were 
striving to baptize someone ; and then it is 
dear that W’hichever pronounced the words 


first would confer the sacrament of Baptism ; 
while the other, however great his right to bap- 
tize, if he presume to utter the words, would 
be liable to be punished as a rebaptizer. If, 
however, they were to pronounce the words 
absolutely at the same time, and dipped or 
sprinkled the man together, they should be 
punished for baptizing in an improper manner, 
but not for rebaptizing; because each would 
intend to baptize an unbaptized person, and 
each, so far as he is concerned, would baptize. 
Nor would they confer several sacraments : 
but the one Christ baptizing inwardly would 
confer one sacrament by means of both to- 
gether. 

Reply Obj. 1. This argument avails in those 
agents that act by their own power. But men 
do not baptize by their own, but by Christ’s 
power, Who, since He is one, perfects His 
work by means of one minister. 

Reply Obj. 2. In a case of necessity one 
could baptize several at the same time under 
this form: 7 baptize ye: for instance, if they 
were threatened by a falling house, or by the 
sword or something of the kind, so as not to 
allow of the delay involved by baptizing them 
singly. Nor would this cause a change in the 
Church’s form, since the plural is nothing but 
the singular doubled : especially as we find 
the plural expressed in Matth. xxviii. 19: Bap- 
tizing them, etc. Nor is there parity between 
the baptizer and the baptized ; since Christ, 
the baptizer in chief, is one: while many are 
made one in Christ by Baptism. 

Reply Obj. 3. .-Vs stated above (Q. 66, 
A. 1), the integritj' of Baptism consists in the 
form of words and the use of the matter. 
Consequently, neither he who only pronounces 
the words, baptizes, nor he who dips. Where- 
fore if one pionounces the words and the other 
dip^. no form of words can be fitting. For 
neither could he say: 7 baptize thee: since 
he dips not, and therefore baptizes not. Nor 
could they say: IFc baptize thee: since neither 
baptizes. For if of two men, one write one 
part of a book, and the other write the other, 
it would not be a proper form of speech to 
say; We wrote this book, but the figure of 
synecdoche in which the whole is put for the 
part. 

SEVENTH ARTICLE 

Whether in Baptism It Is Necessary for Someone to 
Raise the Baptized from the Sacred Font? 

We proceed thus to the Seventh Article : — ■ 

Objection 1. It seems that in Baptism it is 
not necessary for someone to raise the baptized 
from the sacred font. For our Baptism is con- 
secrated by Christ’s Baptism and is confornred 
thereto. But Christ when baptized was not 
raised by anyone from the font, but according 
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to Matth. iii. 16, Jesus being baptized, forth- 
with came out of the water. Therefore it seems 
that neither when others are baptized should 
anyone raise the baptized from the sacred font, 

Ob], 2. Further, Baptism is a spiritual re- 
generation, as stated above (A. 3). But in 
carnal generation nothing else is required but 
the active principle, i.e. the father, and the 
passive principle, i.e. the mother. Since, then, 
in Baptism he that baptizes takes the place 
of the father, while the very water of Baptism 
takes the place of the mother, as Augustine 
says in a sermon on the Epiphany (cxxxv) ; 
it seems that there is no further need for some- 
one to raise the baptized from the sacred font. 

Ob '], 3. Further, nothing ridiculous should 
be observed in the sacraments of the Church. 
But it seems ridiculous that after being bap- 
tized, adults who can stand up of themselves 
and leave the sacred font, should be held up 
by another. Therefore there seems no need for 
anyone, especially in the Baptism of adults, 
to raise the baptized from the sacred font. 

On the contrary, Dionysius says (Eccl. 
Hier. ii) that the priests taking the baptized, 
hand him over to his sponsor and guide. 

I answer that, The spiritual regeneration, 
which takes place in Baptism, is in a certain 
manner likened to carnal generation : where- 
fore it is written (1 Pet. ii. 2) ; As new-born 
babes, endowed with reason, desire milk 
(Vulg., — desire reasonable milk) without guile. 
Now, in carnal generation the new-born child 
needs nourishment and guidance: wherefore, 
in spiritual generation also, someone is needed 
to undertake the office of nurse and tutor by 
forming and instructing one who is yet a 
novice in the Faith, concerning things pertain- 
ing to Christian faith and mode of life, which 
the clergy have not the leisure to do through 
being busy with watching over the people gen- 
erally : because little children and novices need 
more than ordinary care. Consequently some- 
one is needed to receive the baptized from 
the sacred font as though for the purpose of 
instructing and guiding them. It is to this 
that Dionysius refers (Eccl. Hier. xi) saying: 
It occurred to our heavenly guides, i.e. the 
Apostles, and they decided, that infants should 
be taken charge of thus that the parents of 
the child should hand it oyer to some in- 
structor versed iri holy things, ivho would 
thenceforth take charge of the child, and be 
to it a spiritual father and a guide in the road 
of salvation. 

Reply Ob], 1. Christ was baptized not that 
He might be regenerated, but that He might 
regenerate others: wherefore after His Bap- 
tism He needed no tutor like other children. 

Reply Obi. 2. In carnal generation nothing 
is essential besides a father and a mother : 


yet to ease the latter in her travail, there is 
need for a midwife ; and for the child to be 
suitably brought up there is need for a nurse 
and a tutor : while their place is taken in Bap- 
tism by him who raises the child from the 
sacred font. Consequently this is not essential 
to the sacrament, and in a case of necessity one 
alone can baptize with water. 

Reply Obj. 3. It is not on account of bodily 
weakness that the baptized is raised from the 
sacred font by the godparent, but on account 
of spiritual weakness, as stated above. 

EIGHTH ARTICLE 

Whether He Who Raises Anyone from the Sacred 
Font Is Bound to Instruct Him? 

We proceed thus to the Eighth Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that he who raises 
anyone from the sacred font is not bound to 
instruct him. For none but those who are 
themselves instructed can give instruction. But 
even the uneducated and ill-instructed are 
allowed to raise people from the sacred font. 
Therefore he who raises a baptized person 
from the font is not bound to instruct him. 

Obj. 2. Further, a son is instructed by his 
father better than by a stranger : for, as the 
Philosopher says (Ethic, viii), a son receives 
from his father, being, food, and education. If, 
therefore, godparents are bound to instruct 
their godchildren, it would be fitting for the 
carnal father, rather than another, to be the 
godparent of his own child. And yet this seems 
to be forbidden, as may be seen in the De- 
cretals (xxx, qu. 1, Cap. Pervenit and Dictum 
est). 

Obj. 3. Further, it is better for several to 
instruct than for one only. If, therefore, god- 
parents are bound to instruct their godchil- 
dren, it would be better to have several god- 
parents than only one. Yet this is forbidden 
in a decree of Pope Leo, who says: A child 
should not have more than one godparent , be 
this a man or a woman. 

On the contrary, Augustine says in a ser- 
mon for Easter (clxviii) : In the first place I 
admonish you, both men and women, who have 
raised children in Baptism, that ye stand be- 
fore God as sureties for those whom you have 
been seen to raise from the sacred font. 

I answer that, Every man is bound to fulfil 
those duties which he has undertaken to per- 
form. Now it has been stated above (A. 7) 
that godparents take upon themselves the 
duties of a tutor. Consequently they are 
bound to watch over their godchildren when 
there is need for them to do so: for instance, 
when and where children are brought up 
among unbelievers. But if they are brought 
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up among Catholic Christians, the godparents 
may well be excused from this responsibility, 
since it may be presumed that the children 
will be carefully instructed by their parents. 
If, however, they perceive in any way that the 
contrary is the case, they would be bound, as 
far as they are able, to see to the spiritual 
welfare of their godchildren. 

Reply Obj. 1. Where the danger is immi- 
nent, the godparent, as Dionysius says (Eccl. 
Hier. vii), should be someone versed in holy 
things. But where the danger is not imminent, 
by reason of the children being brought up 
among Catholics, anyone is admitted to this 
position, because the things pertaining to the 
Christian rule of life and faith are known 
openly by all. Nevertheless an unbaptized 
person cannot be a godparent, as was decreed 
in the Council of INIainz, although an unbap- 


tized person may baptize : because the person 
baptizing is essential to the sacrament, where- 
as the godparent is not, as stated above (A. 7, 
ad 2). 

Reply Obj. 2. Just as spiritual generation 
is distinct from carnal generation, so is spirit- 
ual education distinct from that of the body; 
according to Heb. xii. 9: Moreover we have 
had lathers of our flesh jor instructors, and we 
reverenced them : shall we not much mo. e obey 
the Father of Spirits, and live? Therefore 
the spiritual father should be distinct from 
the carnal father, unless necessity demanded 
otherwise. 

Reply Obj. 3. Education would be full of 
confusion if there were more than one head 
instructor. Wherefore there should be one 
principal sponsor in Baptism: but others can 
be allowed as assistants. 


QUESTION 68 

Of Those Who Receive Baptism 

(In Twelve Articles) 


We have now to consider those who receive 
Baptism; concerning which there are twelve 
points of inquiry; (1) Whether all are bound 
to receive Baptism? (2) Whether a man can 
be saved without Baptism? (3) Whether Bap- 
tism should be deferred? (4) Whether sinners 
should be baptized? (5) Whether works of 
satisfaction should be enjoined on sinners that 
have been baptized? (6) Whether Confession 
of sins is necessary? (7) Whether an intention 
is required on the part of the one baptized? 
(8) Whether faith is necessary? (9) Whether 
infants should be baptized? (10) Whether the 
children of Jews should be baptized against 
the will of their parents? (II) Whether any- 
one should be baptized in the mother’s womb? 
(12) Whether madmen and imbeciles should 
be baptized? 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether All Are Bound to Receive Baptism? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that not all are bound 
to receive Baptism. For Christ did not narrow 
man’s road to salvation. But before Christ’s 
coming men could be saved without Baptism; 
therefore also after Christ’s coming. 

Obj. 2. Further, Baptism seems to have 
been instituted principally as a remedy for 
original sin. Now, since a man who is bap- 
tized is without original sin, it seems that he 
cannot transmit it to his children. Therefore 
it seems that the children of those who have 
Been baptized, should not themselves be bap- 
tized. 


Obj. 3. Further, Baptism is given in order 
that a man may, through grace, be cleansed 
from sin. But those who are sanctified in the 
womb, obtain this without Baptism. There- 
fore they are not bound to receive Baptism. 

On the contrary, It is written (John iii. 5) ; 
Unless a man be born again of water and the 
Holy Ghost, he cannot enter into the kingdom 
of God. Again it is stated in De Eccl. Doginat. 
xli, that we believe the way of salvation to be 
open to those only who are baptized. 

1 answer that, Men are bound to that with- 
out which they cannot obtain salvation. Now 
it is manifest that no one can obtain salvation 
but through Christ ; wherefore the Apostle 
says (Rom. v. 18) : .4s by the offense of one 
unto all men unto condemnation ; so also by 
the jtistice of one, unto all men unto justifica- 
tion of life. But for this end is Baptism con- 
ferred on a man, that being regenerated 
thereby, he may be incorporated in Christ, by 
becoming His member ; wherefore it is written 
(Gal. iii. 27) : As many of you as have been 
baptized in Christ, have put on Christ. Conse- 
quently it is manifest that all are bound to be 
baptized; and that without Baptism there is 
no salvation for men. 

Reply Obj 1. .^t no time, not even before 
the coming of Christ, could men be saved un- 
less they became members of Christ : because, 
as it is written (Acts iv. 12), there is no other 
name under heaven given to men, whereby we 
must be saved. But before Christ’s coming, 
men were incorporated in Christ by faith_ in 
His future coming : of which faith circumcision 
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was the seal, as the Apostle calls it (Rom. iv. 
11): whereas before circumcision was insti- 
tuted, men were incorporated in Christ by 
/ait/i alone, as Gregory says (Moral, iv), to- 
gether with the offering of sacrifices, by means 
of which the Fathers of old made profession 
of their faith. Again, since Christ’s coming, 
men are incorporated in Christ by faith ; ac- 
cording to Eph. iii. 17 : That Christ may dwell 
by faith in your hearts. But faith in a thing 
already present is manifested by a sign differ- 
ent from that by which it was manifested 
when that thing was yet in the future: just as 
we use other parts of the verb, to signify the 
present, the past, and the future. Consequently 
although the sacrament itself of Baptism was 
not always necessary for salvation, yet faith, 
of which Baptism is the sacrament, was always 
necessary. 

Reply Ob']. 2. As we have stated in the 
Second Part (I-II, Q. 81, A. 3, ad 2), those 
who are baptized are renewed in spirit by 
Baptism, while their body remains subject to 
the oldness of sin, according to Rom. viii. 10: 
The body, indeed, is dead because of sin, but 
the spirit liveth because of justification. 
Wherefore Augustine ( Contra Julian, vi) 
proves that not everything that is in man is 
baptized. Now it is manifest that in carnal 
generation man does not beget in respect of 
his soul, but in respect of his body. Conse- 
quently the children of those who are bap- 
tized are born with original sin; wherefore 
they need to be baptized. 

Reply Obj. 3. Those who are sanctified in 
the womb, receive indeed grace which cleanses 
them from original sin, but they do not there- 
fore receive the character, by which they are 
conformed to Christ. Consequently, if any 
were to be sanctified in the womb now, they 
would need to be baptized, in order to be 
conformed to Christ’s other members by re- 
ceiving the character. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether a Man Can Be Saved without Baptism? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that no man can be 
saved without Baptism. For our Lord said 
(John iii. 5) : Unless a man be born again of 
water and the Holy Ghost, he cannot enter 
the kingdom of Cod'. But those alone are saved 
who enter God’s kingdom. Therefore none can 
be saved without Baptism, by which a man 
is born again of water and the Holy Ghost. 

Obj. 2. Further, in the book Dc Eccl. Dog- 
mat. xli, it is written: We believe that no cate- 
chumen, though he die in his good works, will 
have eternal life, except he suffer martyrdom, 
which contains all the sacramental virtue of 


Baptism. But if it were possible for anyone 
to be saved without Baptism, this would be 
the case specially with catechumens who are 
credited with good works, for they seem to 
have the faith that worketh by charity (Gal. 
v. 6). Therefore it seems that none can be 
saved without Baptism. 

Obj. 3. Further, as stated above (A. 1; 
Q. 6S, A. 4), the sacrament of Baptism is nec- 
essary for salvation. Now that is necessary 
ivithout which something cannot be (Metaph. 
v). Therefore it seems that none can obtain 
salvation without Baptism. 

On the contrary, Augustine says (Super 
Levit. Ixxxiv) that some have received the 
invisible sanctification without visible sacra- 
ments, and to their profit; but though it is 
possible to have the visible sanctification, con- 
sisting in a visible sacrament, without the in- 
visible sanctification, it will be to no profit. 
Since, therefore, the sacrament of Baptism 
pertains to the visible sanctification, it seems 
that a man can obtain salvation without the 
sacrament of Baptism, bv means of the in- 
visible sanctification. 

I answer that. The sacrament oi Baptism 
may be wanting to someone in two ways. First, 
both in reality and in desire ; as is the case 
with those who neither are baptized, nor 
wished to be baptized : which clearly indicates 
contempt of the sacrament, in regard to those 
who have the use of the free-will. Conse- 
quently those to whom Baptism is wanting 
thus, cannot obtain salvation: since neither 
sacramentally nor mentally are they incorpo- 
rated in Christ, through VVhom alone can sal- 
vation be obtained. 

Secondly, the sacrament of Baptism may be 
wanting to anyone in reality but not in desire : 
for instance, when a man wishes to be bap- 
tized, but by some ill-chance he is forestalled 
by death before receiving Baptism. .And such 
a man can obtain salvation without being ac- 
tually baptized, on account of his desire for 
Baptism, wdiich desire is the outcome of faith 
that worketh by charity, whereby God, Whose 
power is not tied to visible sacraments, sancti- 
fies man inwardly. Hence Ambrose says of 
Valentinian, who died while yet a catechumen: 
/ lost him whom I was to regenerate : but he 
did not lose the grace he prayed for. 

Reply Obj. 1. As it is written (1 Kings 
xvi. 7), man sceth those things that appear, 
but the Laid bcholdcth the heart. Now a man 
who desires to be born again of water and the 
Holy Ghost by Baptism, is regenerated in 
heart though not in body ; thus the Apostle 
says (Rom. ii. 29) that the circumcision is that 
of the heart, in the spirit, not in the letter; 
whose praise is not of men but of God. 

Reply Obj. 2. No man obtains eternal life 
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unless he be free from all guilt and debt of 
punishment. Now this plenary absolution is 
given when a man receives Baptism, or suffers 
martyrdom : for which reason is it stated that 
martyrdom contains all the sacramental virtue 
of Baptism, i.e. as to the full deliverance from 
guilt and punishment. Suppose, therefore, a 
catechumen to have the desire for Baptism 
(else he could not be said to die in his good 
works, which cannot be without faith that 
li'orketh by charity), such a one, were he to 
die, would not forthwith come to eternal life, 
hut would suffer punishment for his past sins, 
but he himself shall be saved, yet so as by fire, 
as is stated 1 Cor. iii. 15. 

Reply Obj. 3. The sacrament of Baptism 
is said to be necessary for salvation in so far 
as man cannot he saved without, at least, Bap- 
tism of desire ; which, with God, counts for 
the deed (.August., Enarr. in Ps. Ivii). 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether Baptism Should Be Deferred? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that Baptism should 
be deferred. For Pope Leo says (Epist. xvi) : 
Two seasons, i.e. Easter and Whitsuntide, are 
fixed by the Roman Pontifi for the celebration 
of Baptism. Wherefore we admonish your 
Beatitude not to add any other days to this 
custom. Therefore it seems that Baptism 
should be conferred not at once, but delayed 
until the aforesaid seasons. 

Obj. 2. Further, we read in the decrees of 
the Council of .Agde (Can. xxxiv) : If Jews, 
whose bad faith often ‘‘returns to the vomit,” 
wish to submit to the Law of the Catholic 
Church, let them for ei^ht months enter the 
porch of the church with the catechumens; 
and if they are found to come in good faith, 
then at last they may deserve the grace of 
Baptism. Therefore men should not be bap- 
tized at once, and Baptism should be deferred 
for a certain fi.xed time. 

Obj. 3. Further, as we read in Tsa. xxvii. 9, 
this is all the fruit , that the sin . . . should be 
taken away. Now sin seems to be taken away, 
or at any rate lessened, if Baptism be deferred. 
First, because those who sin after Baptism, 
sin more grievously, according to Heb. x. 29: 
How much more, do you thmk, he deserveth 
worse punishments, who hath .... esteemed 
the blood of the testajnent, i.e. Baptism, un- 
clean, by which he wa^ sanctified? Secondly, 
because Baptism takes away past, but not 
future, sins: w'herefore the more it is deferred, 
the more sins it takes away. Therefore it seems 
that Baptism should be deferred for a long 
time. 

On the contrary:. It is written (Ecclus, 


V. 8) : Delay not to be converted to the Lord, 
and defer it not from day to day. But the 
perfect conversion to God is of those who are 
regenerated in Christ by Baptism. Therefore 
Baptism should not be deferred from day to 
(lay. 

I ansu’er that. In this matter we must make 
a distinction and .see whether those who are 
to be baptized are children or adults. For if 
they be children, Baptism should not be de- 
ferred. First, because in them we do not look 
for better instruction or fuller conversion. 
Secondly, because of the danger of death, for 
no other remedy is available for them besides 
the sacrament of Baptism. 

On the other hand, adults have a remedy in 
the mere desire for Baptism, as stated above 
(.A. 2). And therefore Baptism should not be 
conferred on adults as soon as they are con- 
verted, but it should be deferred until some 
fixed time. First, as a safeguard to the Church, 
lest she be deceived through baptizing those 
who come to her under false pretenses, accord- 
ing to 1 John iv. 1 : Believe not every spirit, 
but try the spirits, if they be of God. And 
those who approach Baptism are put to this 
test, when their faith ami morals are subjected 
to proof for a space of time. — Secondly, this 
is needful as being useful for those who are 
baptized ; for they require a certain space of 
time in order to be fully instructed in the 
faith, and to be drilled in those things that 
pertain to the Christian mode of life. — Thirdly, 
a certain revere 2 ]ce for the sacrament deman(is 
a delay whereby men are admitted to Bap- 
tism at the principal festivities, viz. of Easter 
and Pentecost, the result being that they re- 
ceive the sacrament with greater devotion. 

There are, however, two reasons for forgo- 
ing this delay. First, when those who are to 
be baptized appear to be perfectly instructed 
in the faith and ready for Baptism ; thus, 
Philip baptized the Eunuch at once (Acts 
viii) ; and Peter, Cornelius and those who 
were with him (Acts x). — Secondly, b}" I'eason 
of sickness or some kind of danger of death. 
Wherefore Pope I,eo says (Epist. xvi) : Those 
who are threatened by death, sickness, siege, 
persecution, or shipwreck, should be baptized 
at any time. 

Yet if a man is forestalled by death, so as 
to have no time to receive the sacrament, while 
he awaits the season appointed by the Church, 
he is saved, yet so as by fire, as stated above 
A. 2, arf 2). Nevertheless he sins if he defer 
being baptized beyond the time appointed by 
the Church, except this be for an unavoidable 
cause and with the permission of the authori- 
ties of the Church. But even this sin, with 
his other sins, can be washed away by his 
subsequent contrition, which takes the place 
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of Baptism, as stated above (Q. 66, A. 11). 

Reply Obj. 1. This decree of Pope Leo, 
concerning the celebration of Baptism at two 
seasons, is to be understood with the exception 
of the danger of death (which is always to 
be feared in children) as stated above. 

Reply Obj. 2. This decree concerning the 
Jews was for a .safeguard to the Church, lest 
they corrupt the faith of simple people, if 
they be not fully converted. Nevertheless, as 
the same passage reads further on, if within 
the appointed time they are threatened with 
danger of sickness, they should be baptized. 

Reply Obj. 3. Baptism, by the grace which 
it bestows, removes not only past sins, but 
hinders the commission of future sins. Now 
this is the point to be considered — that men 
may not sin: it is a secondary consideration 
that their sins be less grievous, or that their 
sins be washed away, according to 1 John ii. 
1,2: My little children, these things I write 
to you, that you may not sin. But if any man 
sin, we have an advocate with the Father, 
Jesus Christ the just; and He is the propitia- 
tion for our sins. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether Sinners Should Be Baptized? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that sinners should 
be baptized. For it is written (Zach. xiii. 1) : 
In that day there shall be a fountain open to 
the House of David, and to the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem: for the washing of the sinner and 
of the unclean woman : and this is to be under- 
stood of the fountain of Baptism. Therefore 
it seems that the sacrament of Baptism should 
be offered even to sinners. 

Obj. 2. Further, our Lord said (Matth. 
ix. 12) : They that are in health need not a 
physician, but they that arc ill. But they that 
are ill are sinners. Therefore since Baptism is 
the remedy of Christ the physician of our 
souls, it seems that this sacrament should be 
offered to sinners. 

Obj. 3. Further, no assistance should be 
withdrawn from sinners. But sinners who have 
been baptized derive spiritual assistance from 
the very character of Baptism, since it is a 
disposition to grace. Therefore it seems that 
the sacrament of Baptism should be offered 
to sinners. 

On the contrary, Augustine says (Serm. 
clxix) : He Who created thee without thee, 
will not justify thee without thee. But since 
a sinner’s will is ill-disposed, he does not co- 
operate with God. Therefore it is useless to 
employ Baptism as a means of justification. 

I answer that, A man may be said to be a 
sinner in two ways. First, on account of the 
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stain and the debt of punishment incurred in 
the past: and on sinners in this sense the 
sacrament of Baptism should be conferred, 
since it is instituted specially for this pur- 
pose, that by it the uncleanness of sin may be 
washed away, according to Eph. v. 26 : Cleans- 
ing it by the laver of water in the word of life. 

Secondly, a man may be called a sinner 
because he wills to sin and purposes to remain 
in sin : and on sinners in this sense the sacra- 
ment of Baptism should not be conferred. 
First, indeed, because by Baptism men are 
incorporated in Christ, according to Gal. iii. 
27: As many of you as have been baptized in 
Christ, have put on Christ. Now so long as a 
man wills to sin, he cannot be united to Chrisr, 
according to 2 Cor. vi. 14: What participation 
hath justice with injtistice I Wherefore Augus- 
tine says in his book on Penance (Serm. cccli) 
that HO man who has the use of free-will can 
begin the new life, except he repent of his 
former life. — Secondly, because there should 
be nothing useless in the works of Christ and 
of the Church. Now that is useless which does 
not reach the end to which it is ordained ; and, 
on the other hand, no one having the will to 
sin can, at the same time, be cleansed from 
sin, which is the purpose of Baptism ; for this 
would be to combine two contradictory things. 
— .Thirdly, because there should be no false- 
hood in the sacramental signs. Now a sign is 
false if it does not correspond with the thing 
signified. But the very fact that a man pre- 
sents himself to be cleansed by Baptism, sig- 
nifies that he prepares himself for the inward 
cleansing : while this cannot be the case with 
one who purposes to remain in sin. Therefore 
it is manifest that on such a man the sacra- 
ment of Baptism is not to be conferred. 

Reply Obj. 1. The words quoted are to be 
understood of those sinners whose will is set 
on renouncing sin. 

Reply Obj. 2. The physician of souls, i.e. 
Christ, works in two ways. First, inwardly, 
by Himself : and thus He prepares man’s will 
so that it wills good and hates evil. Secondly, 
He works through ministers, by the outward 
application of the sacraments : and in this way 
His work consists in perfecting what was be- 
gun outwardly. Therefore the sacrament of 
Baptism is not to be conferred save on those 
in whom there appears some sign of their 
interior conversion: just as neither is bodily 
medicine given to a sick man, unless he show 
some sign of life. 

Reply Obj. 3. Baptism is the sacrament of 
faith. Now dead faith does not suffice for 
salvation ; nor is it the foundation, but living 
faith alone, that worketh by charity (Gal. 
V. 6), as Augustine says (De Fide et Oper.). 
Neither, therefore, can the sacrament of Bap- 
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tism give salvation to a man whose will is set 
on sinning, and hence expels the form of faith. 
Moreover, the impression of the baptismal 
character cannot dispose a man for grace as 
long as he retains the will to sin ; for God 
compels no man to be virtuous, as Dama- 
scene says (De Fide Orthod. ii). 

FIFTH ARTICLE 

Whether Works of Satisfaction Should Be Enjoined 
on Sinners That Have Been Baptized? 

We proceed thus to the Fijth Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that works of satis- 
faction should be enjoined on sinners that have 
been baptized. For God's justice seems to 
demand that a man should be punished for 
every sin of his, according to Eccles. xii. 14; 
AU things that are done, God will bring into 
judgment. But w'orks of satisfaction are en- 
joined on sinners in punishment of past sins. 
Therefore it seems that works of satisfaction 
should be enjoined on sinners that have been 
baptized. 

Obj. 2. Further, by means of works of 
satisfaction sinners recently converted are 
drilled into righteousness, and are made to 
avoid the occasions of sin : for satisfaction 
consists in extirpating the causes of vice, and 
closing the doors to sin (De Eccl. Dogmat. iv). 
But this is most necessary in the case of those 
w'ho have been baptized recently. Therefore 
it seems that works of satisfaction should be 
enjoined on sinners. 

Obj. 3. Further, man owes satisfaction to 
God not less than to his neighbor. But if those 
who were recently baptized have injured their 
neighbor, they should be told to make repara- 
tion to God by w'orks of penance. 

On the contrary, .-Ambrose commenting on 
Rom. xi. 29: The gifts and the calling of God 
are without repentance, says: The grace of 
God requires neither sighs nor groans in Bap- 
tism, nor indeed any work at all, but faith 
alone; and remits all, gratis. 

1 answer that, As the .\postle says (Rom. 
vi. 3, 4), all we who are baptized in Christ 
Jesus, arc baptized in FJis death: for we are 
buried together with Him, by Baptism unto 
death; w'hich is to say that by Baptism man 
is incorporated in the very death of Christ. 
Now it is manifest from what has been said 
above (Q. 48, .AA. 2, 4; Q. 49, A. 3) that 
Christ’s death satisfied sufficiently for sins, 
not for ours only, but also for those of the 
whole world, according to 1 John ii. 2. Con- 
sequently no kind of satisfaction should be 
enjoined on one who is being baptized, for any 
sins whatever: and this would be to dishonor 
the Passion and death of Christ, as being in- 
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sufficient for the plenary satisfaction for the 
sins of those who were to be baptized. 

Reply Obj. 1. As .Augustine says in his 
book on Infant Baptism ( De Pccc. Merit, et 
Remiss, i), the cijcct of Baptism is to make 
those, w'ho arc baptized, to be incorporated in 
Christ as His members. Wherefore the very 
pains of Christ were .satisfactory for the sins 
of those who were to be baptized ; just as the 
pain of one member can be satisfactory for 
the sin of another member. Hence it is writ- 
ten (Isa. liii. 4) : Surely He hath borne our 
infirmities and carried our sorrows. 

Reply Obj. 2. Those w'ho have been lately 
baptized should be drilled into righteousness, 
not by penal, but by easy works, so as to 
advance to perfection by taking exercise, as 
infants by taking milk, as a gloss says on Ps. 
cxx.x. 2; .di a child that is weaned is towards 
his mother. For this reason did our Lord ex- 
cuse His disciples from fasting when they 
were recently converted, as we read in Matth. 
ix. 14, 15: and the same is written 1 Pet. ii. 2: 
.45 new-born babes desire . . . milk . . . that 
thereby you may grow unto salvation. 

Reply Obj. 3. To restore what has been ill 
taken from one’s neighbor, and to make satis- 
faction for wrong done to him, is to cease from 
sin : for the ver\’ fact of retaining what be- 
longs to another and of not being reconciled 
to one's neighbor, is a sin. Wherefore those 
who are baptized should be enjoined to make 
satisfaction to their neighbor, as also to desist 
from sin. But they are not to be enjoined to 
suffer any punishment for past sins. 

SIXTH ARTICLE 

Whether Sinners Who Are Going to Be Baptized 
Are Bound to Confess Their Sins? 

We proceed thus to the Sixth Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that sinners who are 
going to be baptized are bound to confess their 
sins. For it is written (Matth. iii. 6) that 
many were baptized by John in the Jordan 
confessing their sins. But Christ's Baptism is 
more perfect than John's. Therefore it seems 
that there is yet greater reason why they who 
are about to receive Christ’s Baptism should 
confess their sins. 

Obj. 2. Further, it is written (Prov. xxviii. 
13) : He that hideth his sins, shall not prosper ; 
but he that shall confess and forsake them, 
shall obtain mercy. Now for this is a man 
baptized, that he may obtain mercy for his 
sins. Therefore those who are going to be 
baptized should confess their sins. 

Obj. 3. Further. Penance is required before 
Baptism, according to Acts. ii. 38; Do penance 
and he baptized every one of you. But con- 
fession is a part of Penance. Therefore it 
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seems that confession of sins should take place 
before Baptism. 

On the contrary. Confession of sins should 
be sorrowful: thus Augustine says (De Vera 
et Falsa Poenit. xiv) : All these circumstances 
should be taken into account and deplored. 
Now, as Ambrose says on Rom. xi. 29, the 
grace of God requires neither sighs nor groans 
in Baptism. Therefore confession of sins 
should not be required of those who are going 
to be baptized. 

/ answer that, Confession of sins is twofold. 
One is made inwardly to God : and such con- 
fession of sins is required before Baptism: in 
other words, man should call his sins to mind 
and sorrow for them ; since he cannot begin 
the new life, except he repent of his former 
life, as Augustine says in his book on Penance 
(Serm. cccli). The other is the outward con- 
fession of sins, which is made to a priest ; and 
such confession is not required before Bap- 
tism. First, because this confession, since it 
is directed to the person of the minister, be- 
longs to the sacrament of Penance, which is 
not required before Baptism, which is the 
door of all the sacraments. — Secondly, because 
the reason why a man makes outward confes- 
sion to a priest, is that the priest may absolve 
him from his sins, and hind him to works of 
satisfaction, which should not be enjoined 
on the baptized, as stated above (A. 5). More- 
over those who are being baptized do not need 
to be released from their sins by the keys of 
the Church, since all are forgiven them in 
Baptism. — Thirdly, because the very act of 
confession made to a man is penal, by reason 
of the shame it inflicts on the one confessing: 
whereas no exterior punishment is enjoined 
on a man who is being baptized. 

Therefore no special confession of sins is 
required of those who are being baptized ; but 
that general confession suffices which they 
make when in accordance with the Church’s 
ritual they renounce Satan and all his works. 
And in this sense a gloss explains Matth. iii. 6, 
saying that in John’s Baptism those who are 
going to be baptized learn that they should 
confess their sins and promise to amend their 
life. 

If, however, any persons about to be bap- 
tized, wish, out of devotion, to confess their 
sins, their confession should be heard ; not for 
the purpose of enjoining them to do satisfac- 
tion, but in order to instruct them in the spir- 
itual life as a remedy against their vicious 
habits. 

Reply Obj. 1. Sins were not forgiven in 
John’s Baptism, which, however, was the Bap- 
tism of Penance. Consequently it was fitting 
that those who went to receive that Baptism, 
should confess their sins, so that they should 
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receive a penance in proportion to their sins. 
But Christ’s Baptism is without outward pen- 
ance, as Ambrose says (loc. cit.) ; and there- 
fore there is no comparison. 

Reply Ob}. 2. It is enough that the bap- 
tized make inward confession to God, and also 
an outward general confession, for them to 
prosper and obtain mercy: and they need no 
special outward confession, as stated above. 

Reply Obj. 3. Confession is a part of sac- 
ramental Penance, which is not required be- 
fore Baptism, as stated above : but the inward 
virtue of Penance is required. 

SEVENTH ARTICLE 

Whether the Intention of Receiving the Sacrament 
of Baptism Is Required on the Part 
of the One Boptized? 

We proceed thus to the Seventh Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that the intention of 
receiving the sacrament of Baptism is not 
required on the part of the one baptized. For 
the one baptized is, as it were, patient in the 
sacrament. But an intention is required not 
on the part of the patient but on the part of 
the agent. Therefore it seems that the inten- 
tion of receiving Baptism is not required on 
the part of the one baptized. 

Obj. 2. Further, if what is necessary for 
Baptism be omitted, the Baptism must be 
repeated ; for instance, if the invocation of the 
Trinity be omitted, as stated above (Q. 66, 
A. 9, ad 3). But it does not seem that a man 
should be rebaptized through not having had 
the intention of receiving Baptism: else, since 
his intention cannot be proved, anyone might 
ask to be baptized again on account of his lack 
of intention. Therefore it seems that no inten- 
tion is required on the part of the one bap- 
tized, in order that he receive the sacrament. 

Obj. 3. Further, Baptism is given as a 
remedy for original sin. But original sin is 
contracted without the intention of the person 
born. Therefore, seemingly. Baptism requires 
no intention on the part of the person bap- 
tized. 

On the contrary, According to the Church’s 
ritual, those who are to be baptized ask of 
the Church that they may receive Baptism: 
and thus they express their intention of re- 
ceiving the sacrament. 

I answer that, By Baptism a man dies to 
the old life of sin, and begins a certain new- 
ness of life, according to Rom, vi. 4: Il'^e are 
buried together with Christ by Baptism into 
death; that, as Christ is risen from the dead 
. . . so lue also may walk in newness of life. 
Consequently, just as, according to Augustine 
(Serm. cccli), he who has the use of free-will, 
must, in order to die to the old life, will to 
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f spent of his former life; so must he, of his 
own will, intend to lead a new life, the begin- 
ning of which is precisely the receiving of the 
sacrament. Therefore on the part of tlie one 
baptized, it is necessary for him to have the 
will or intention of receiving the sacrament. 

Reply Obf. 1. W'hen a man is justified by 
Baptism, his passi\'eness is not violent but 
voluntary; wherefore it is necessary for him 
to intend to receive that which is given him. 

Reply Ob). 2. If an adult lack the intention 
of receiving the sacrament, he must be rebap- 
tized. But if there be doubt about this, the 
form to be used should be; If thou art not 
baptized, I baptize thee. 

Reply Ob). 3. Baptism is a remedy not only 
against original, but also against actual sins, 
which are caused by our will and intention. 

EIGHTH ARTICLE 

Whether Faith Is Required on the Part 
of the One Baptized? 

We proceed thus to the Eight h Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that faith is required 
on the part of the one baptized. For the sac- 
rament of Baptism was instituted by Christ. 
But Christ, in giving the form of Baptism, 
makes faith to precede Baptism (Mark xvi. 
16); He that bcUcvcth and is baptized, shall 
be saved. Therefore it seems that without faith 
there can be no sacrament of Baptism. 

Obf. 2. Further, nothing useless is done 
in the sacraments of the Church. But accord- 
ing to the Church’s ritual, the man who comes 
to be baptized is asked concerning his faith ; 
Dost thou believe in God the Father Al- 
mighty ’ Therefore it seems that faith is re- 
quired for Baptism. 

Ob). 3. Further, the intention of receiving 
the sacrament is required for Baptism. But 
this cannot be without right faith, since Bap- 
tism is the sacrament of right faith; for 
thereby men are incorporated in Christ, as 
Augustine says in his book on Infant Baptism 
(De Pccc. Merit, et Remiss, i) ; and this can- 
not be without right faith, according to Eph. 
iii. 17 ; That Christ may dwell by faith in your 
hearts. Therefore it seems that a man who 
has not right faith cannot receive the sacra- 
ment of Baptism. 

Ob). 4. Further, unbelief is a most grievous 
sin, as we have shown in the Second Part 
(II-II, Q. 10, A. 3). But those v/ho remain 
in sin should not be baptized ; therefore neither 
should those who remain in unbelief. 

On the contrary, Gregory writing to the 
bishop Quiricus says ; We have learned from the 
ancient tradition of the Fathers that when 
heretics, baptized in the name of the Trinity, 
come back to Holy Church, they are to be 
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welcomed to her bosom, either with the anoint- 
ing of chrism, or the imposition of hands, or 
the mere profession of faith. But such would 
not be the case if faith were necessary for a 
man to receive Baptism. 

I answer that, As appears from what has 
been said above (Q. 63, A. 6; Q. 66, A. 9) 
Baptism produces a twofold effect in the soul, 
viz. the character and grace. Therefore in two 
ways may a thing be necessary for Baptism. 
First, a.s something without which grace, which 
is the ultimate effect of the sacrament, cannot 
be had. And thus right faith is necessary for 
Baptism, because, as it appears from Rom. 
iii. 22, the justice of God is by faith of Jesus 
Christ. 

Secondly, .something is required of necessity 
for Baptism, because without it the baptismal 
character cannot be imprinted. And thus right 
faith is not necessary in the one baptized any^ 
more than in the one who baptizes: provided 
the other conditions are fulfilled which are 
essential to the sacrament. For the sacrament 
is not perfected by the righteousness of the 
minister or of the recipient of Baptism, but 
by the power of God. 

Reply Ob). 1. Our Lord is speaking there 
of Baptism as bringing us to salvation by giv- 
ing us sanctifying grace; which of course can- 
not be without right faith; wherefore He says 
pointedly: He that belicvcth and is baptized, 
shall be saved. 

Reply Ob). 2. The Church's intention in 
Baptizing men is that they may be cleansed 
from sin. according to Isa. xxvii. 9: This is all 
the fruit, that the sin . . . should be taken 
away. And therefore, as far as she is con- 
cerned, she does not intend to give Baptism 
save to those who have right faith, without 
which there is no remission of sins. And for 
this reason she asks those who come to be 
baptized whether they believe. If, on the con- 
trary, anyone, without right faith, receive Bap- 
tism outside the Church, he floes not receive 
it unto salvation. Hence Augustine says (De 
Baptism, contr. Donat, iv) ; From the Church 
being compared to Paradise we learn that men 
can receive her Baptism even oittside her fold, 
blit that elsewhere none can receive or keep 
the salvation of the blessed. 

Reply Ob). 3. Even he who has not right 
faith on other points, can have right faith 
about the sacrament of Baptism : and so he is 
not hindered from having the intention of re- 
ceiving that sacrament. Yet even if he think 
not aright concerning this sacrement, it is 
enough, for the receiving of the sacrament, 
that he should have a general intention of 
receiving Baptism, according as Christ insti- 
tuted, and as the Church bestows it. 

Reply Ob). 4. Just as the sacrament of 
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Baptism is not to be conferred on a man who 
is unwilling to give up his other sins, so nei- 
ther should it be given to one who is unwilling 
to renounce his unbelief. Yet each receives 
the sacrament if it be conferred on him, though 
not unto salvation, 

NINTH ARTICLE 

Whether Children Should Be BopHzed? 

We proceed thus to the Ninth Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that children should 
not be baptized. For the intention to receive 
the sacrament is required in one who is being 
baptized, as stated above (A. 7). But children 
cannot have such an intention, since they have 
not the use of free-will. Therefore it seems 
that they cannot receive the sacrament of 
Baptism. 

Obj. 2. Further, Baptism is the sacrament 
of faith, as stated above (Q. 39, A. 5 ; Q. 66, 
A. 1, ad 1). But children have not faith, 
which demands an act of the will on the part 
of the believer, as Augustine saj'^s f Super Joan. 
xxvi). Nor can it be said that their salvation 
is implied in the faith of their parents; since 
the latter are sometimes unbelievers, and their 
unbelief would conduce rather to the damna- 
tion of their children. Therefore it seems that 
children cannot be baptized. 

Obj. 3. Further, it is written (1 Pet. iii, 21) 
that Baptism saveth men ; not the putting 
away of the filth of the flesh, but the examina- 
tion of a good conscience towards God. But 
children have no conscience, either good or 
bad, since they have not the use of reason: 
nor can they be fittingly examined, since they 
understand not. Therefore children should 
not be baptized. 

On the contrary, Dionysius says (Eccl. 
Hier. iii) : Our heavenly guides, i.e. the Apos- 
tles, approved of infants being admitted to 
Baptism. 

I answer that. As the Apostle says (Rom. 
v. 17), if by one man’s offense death reigned 
through one, namely Adam, much more they 
who receive abundance of grace, and of the 
gift, and of justice, shall reign in life through 
one, Jesus Christ. Now children contract origi- 
nal sin from the sin of Adam ; which is made 
clear by the fact that they are under the ban 
of death, which passed upon all on account of 
the sin of the first man, as the Apostle says 
in the same passage (ver. 12). hluch more, 
therefore, can children receive grace through 
Christ, so as to reign in eternal life. But our 
Lord Himself said (John iii. 5) : Unless a man 
be borv. again of water and the Holy Ghost, 
he caruwt enter into the kingdom of God. 
Consequently it became necessary to baptize 
children, that, as in birth they incurred dam- 
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nation through Adam, so in a second birth 
they might obtain salvation through Christ. 
Moreover it was fitting that children should 
receive Baptism, in order that being reared 
from childhood in things pertaining to the 
Christian mode of life, they may the more 
easily persevere therein ; according to Prov. 
xxii. 6 ; A young man according to his way, 
even when he is old, he will not depart from 
it. This reason is also given by Dionysius 
(loc. cit.). 

Reply Obj. 1. The spiritual regeneration 
effected by Baptism is somewhat like carnal 
birth, in this respect, that as the child while 
in the mother’s womb receives nourishment 
not independently, but through the nourish- 
ment of its mother, so also children before the 
use of reason, being as it were in the womb of 
their mother the Church, receive salvation 
not by their own act, but by the act of the 
Church. Flence Augustine says ( De Pecc. 
Merit, et Remiss, i) : The Church, our mother, 
offers her maternal mouth for her children, 
that they may imbibe the sacred mysteries: 
for they cannot as yet with their own hearts 
believe unto justice, nor with their own mouths 
confess unto salvation. . . . And if they are 
rightly said to believe, because in a certain 
fashion they make profession of faith by the 
words of their sponsors, why should they not 
also be said to repent, since by the words of 
those same sponsors they evidence their re- 
nunciation of the devil and this world? For 
the same reason they can be said to intend, 
not by their own act of intention, since at 
times they struggle and cry ; but by the act of 
those who bring them to be baptized. 

Reply Obj. 2. As Augustine says, writing to 
Boniface (Cont. duas Ep. Pclag. i), in the 
Church of Our Saviour little children believe 
through others, just as they contracted from 
others those sins which are remitted in Bap- 
tism. Nor is it a hindrance to their salvation 
if their parents be unbelievers, because, as 
Augustine says, writing to the same Boniface 
(Ep. xcviii), little children are offered that 
they may receive grace in their souls, not so 
much from the hands of those that carry them 
(yet from these too, if they he good and faith- 
ful) as from the whole company of the saints 
and the faithful. For they are rightly con- 
sidered to be offered by those who are pleased 
at their being offered, and by whose charity 
they are united in communion with the Holy 
Ghost. And the unbelief of their own parents, 
even if after Baptism these strive to infect 
them with the worship of demons, hurts not 
the children. For as Augustine says (ibid.) 
when once the child has been begotten by the 
will of others, he cannot subsequently be held 
by the bonds of another’s sin so long as he 
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consent not with his will, according to Ezech. 
xviii. 4: “.45 the soul of the Father, so also the 
soul of the son is mine; the soul that sinneth, 
the same shall die." Yet he contracted from 
Adam that which was loosed by the grace of 
this sacrament, because as yet he was not 
endowed with a separate existence. But the 
faith of one, indeed of the whole Church, 
profits the child through the operation of the 
Holy Ghost, Who unites the Church together, 
and communicates the goods of one member 
to another. 

Reply Ob}. 3. Just as a child, when he is 
being baptized, believes not by himself but 
by others, so is he examined not by himself 
but through others, and these in answer con- 
fess the Church’s faith in the child’s stead, 
who is aggregated to this faith by the sacra- 
ment of faith. .And the child acquires a good 
conscience in himself, not indeed as to the act, 
but as to the habit, by sanctifying grace. 

TENTH ARTICLE 

Whether Children of Jews or Other Unbelievers Should 
Be Baptized Against the Will of Their Parents? 

We proceed thus to the Tenth Article : — 
Objection 1. It seems that children of Jews 
or other unbelievers should be baptized against 
the will of their parents. For it is a matter of 
greater urgency to rescue a man from the 
danger of eternal death than from the danger 
of temporal death. But one ought to rescue a 
child that is threatened by the danger of tem- 
poral death, even if its parents through malice 
try to prevent its being rescued. Therefore 
much more reason is there for rescuing the 
children of unbelievers from the danger of 
eternal death, even against their parents’ will. 

Obj. 2. The children of slaves are them- 
selves slaves, and in the power of their mas- 
ters. But Jews and all other unbelievers are 
the slaves of kings and rulers. Therefore with- 
out any injustice rulers can have the children 
of Jews baptized, as well as those of other 
slaves who are unbelievers. 

Obj. 3. Further, every man belongs more 
to God, from Whom he has his soul, than to 
his carnal father, from whom he has his body. 
Therefore it is not unjust if the children of 
unbelievers are taken away from their carnal 
parents, and consecrated to God by Baptism, 
On the contrary, It is w'ritten in the De- 
cretals (Dist. xlv), quoting the council of 
Toledo : In regard to the Jews the holy synod 
commands that henceforward none of them be 
forced to believe: for such are not to be saved 
against their will, but willingly, that their 
righteousness may be without flaw. 

_ I answer that, The children of unbelievers 
either have the use of reason or they have not. 


If they have, then they already begin to con- 
trol their own actions, in things that are of 
Divine or natural law. .And therefore of their 
own accord, and against the will of their 
parents, they can receive Baptism, just as they 
can contract marriage. Consequently such can 
lawfully be advised and persuaded to be bap- 
tized. 

If, however, they have not yet the use of 
free-will, according to the natural law they 
are under the care of their parents as long as 
they cannot look after themselves. For which 
reason we say that even the children of the 
ancients were saved through the faith of their 
parents. Wherefore it would be contrary to 
natural justice if such children were baptized 
against their parents’ will; just as it would 
be if one having the use of reason were bap- 
tized against his will. Moreover under the 
circumstances it would be dangerous to bap- 
tize the children of unbelievers ; for they 
would be liable to lapse into unbelief, by rea- 
son of their natural affection for their parents. 
Therefore it is not the custom of the Church 
to baptize the children of unbelievers against 
their parents’ will. 

Reply Obj. 1. It is not right to rescue a 
man from death of the body against the order 
of civil law: for instance, if a man be con- 
demned to death by the judge who has tried 
him, none should use force in order to rescue 
him from death. Consequently, neither should 
anyone infringe the order of the natural law, 
in virtue of which a child is under the care 
of its father, in order to rescue it from the 
danger of eternal death. 

Reply Obj. 2. Jews are slaves of rulers by 
civil slavery, which does not exclude the order 
of the natural and Divine law. 

Reply Obj. 3. Man is ordained unto God 
through his reason, by w'hich he can know 
God. Wherefore a child, before it has the use 
of reason, is ordained to God, by a natural 
order, through the reason of its parents, under 
whose care it naturally lies, and it is according 
to their ordering that things pertaining to God 
are to be done in respect of the child. 

ELEVENTH ARTICLE 

Whether a Child Can Be Baptized While Yet 
in Its Mother's Womb? 

We proceed thus to the Eleventh Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that a child can be 
baptized while yet in its mother’s womb. For 
the gift of Christ is more efficacious unto 
salvation than Adam’s sin unto condemna- 
tion, as the Apostle says (Rom. v. IS). But 
a child while yet in its mother’s womb is under 
sentence of condemnation on account of Adam’s 
sin. For much more reason, therefore, can it 
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be saved through the gift of Christ, which is 
bestowed by means of Baptism. Therefore a 
child can be baptized while yet in its mother’s 
womb. 

Ob]. 2. Further, a child, while yet in its 
mother’s womb, seems to be part of its mother. 
Now, when the mother is baptized, whatever 
is in her and part of her, is baptized. There- 
fore it seems that when the mother is baptized, 
the child in her womb is baptized. 

Obj. 3. Further, eternal death is a greater 
evil than death of the body. But of two evils 
the less should be chosen. If, therefore, the 
child in the mother’s womb cannot be bap- 
tized, it would be better for the mother to be 
opened, and the child to be taken out by force 
and baptized, than that the child should be 
eternally damned through dying without Bap- 
tism. 

Obj. 4. Further, it happens at times that 
some part of the child comes forth first, as we 
read in Gen. xxxviii. 27: In the very delivery 
oj the infants, one put forth a hand, whereon 
the midwife tied a scarlet thread, saying: This 
shall come forth the first. But he drawing back 
his hand, the other came forth. Now some- 
times in such cases there is danger of death. 
Therefore it seems that that part should be 
baptized, while the child is yet in its mother’s 
womb. 

On the contrary, Augustine says (Ep. 
ad Dardan.) : No one can be born a second 
time unless he be born first. But Baptism is 
a spiritual regeneration. Therefore no one 
should be baptized before he is born from the 
womb. 

I answer that, It is essential to Baptism that 
some part of the body of the person baptized 
be in some way washed with water, since 
Baptism is a kind of washing, as stated above 
(Q. 66, A. 1). But an infant’s body, before 
being born from the womb, can nowise be 
washed with water; unless perchance it be 
said that the baptismal water, with which the 
mother’s body is washed, reaches the child 
while yet in its mother’s womb. But this is 
impossible; both because the child’s soul, to 
the sanctification of which Baptism is or- 
dained, is distinct from the soul of the mother ; 
and because the body of the animated infant 
is already formed, and consequently distinct 
from the body of the mother. Therefore the 
Baptism which the mother receives does not 
overflow on to the child which is in her womb. 
Hence Augustine says (Cont. Julian, vi) : If 
what is conceived within a mother belonged 
to her body, so as to be considered a part 
thereof, we should not baptize an infant whose 
mother, through danger of death, was baptized 
while she bore it in her womb. Since, then, 
it, i.e. the infant, is baptized, it certainly did 


not belong to the mother’s body while it was 
in the womb. It follows, therefore, that a child 
can nowise be baptized while in its mother’s 
womb. 

Reply Obj. 1. Children while in the mother’s 
womb have not yet come forth into the world 
to live among other men. Consequently they 
cannot be subject to the action of man, so as 
to receive the sacrament, at the hands of man, 
unto salvation. They can, however, be subject 
to the action of God, in Whose sight they live, 
so as, by a kind of privilege, to receive the 
grace of sanctification; as was the case with 
those who were sanctified in the womb. 

Reply Obj. 2. An internal member of the 
mother is something of hers by continuity and 
material union of the part with the whole: 
whereas a child while in its mother’s womb is 
something of hers through being joined with, 
and yet distinct from her. Wherefore there is 
no comparison. 

Reply Obj. 3. We should not do evil that 
there may come good (Rom. iii. 8). Therefore 
it is wrong to kill a mother that her child may 
be baptized. If, however, the mother die while 
the child lives yet in her womb, she should be 
opened that the child may be baptized. 

Reply Obj. 4. Unless death be imminent, 
we should wait until the child has entirely 
come forth from the womb before baptizing it. 
If, however, the head, wherein the senses are 
rooted, appear first, it should be baptized, in 
cases of danger: nor should it be baptized 
again, if perfect birth should ensue. And seem- 
ingly the same should be done in cases of 
danger no matter what part of the body appear 
first. But as none of the exterior parts of the 
body belong to its integrity in the same de- 
gree as the head, some hold that since the 
matter is doubtful, whenever any other part 
of the body has been baptized, the child, when 
perfect birth has taken place, should be bap- 
tized with the form: If thou art not baptized, 
I baptize thee, etc. 

TWELFTH ARTICLE 

Whether Madmen and Imbeciles Should Be Baptized? 

We proceed thus to the Twelfth Article : — ■ 

Objection 1. It seems that madmen and 
imbeciles should not be baptized. For in order 
to receive Baptism, the person baptized must 
have the intention, as stated above (A. 7). 
But since madmen and imbeciles lack the use 
of reason, they can have but a disorderly in- 
tention. Therefore they should not be bap- 
tized. 

Obj. 2. Further, man excels irrational ani- 
mals in that he has reason. But madmen and 
imbeciles lack the use of reason, indeed in 
some cases we do not expect them ever to have 
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it, as we do in the case of children. It seems, 
therefore, that just as irrational animals are 
not baptized, so neither should madmen and 
imbeciles in those cases be baptized. 

Ob ']. 3. Further, the use of reason is sus- 
pended in madmen and imbeciles more than 
it is in one who sleeps. But it is not custom- 
ary to baptize people while they sleep. There- 
fore it should not be given to madmen and 
imbeciles. 

On the contrary, Augustine says (Confess. 
iv) of his friend that he icas baptized ■when 
his recovery icas despaired of: and yet Bap- 
tism was efficacious with him. Therefore Bap- 
tism should sometimes be given to those who 
lack the use of reason. 

/ answer that. In the matter of madmen and 
imbeciles a distinction is to be made. For 
some are so from birth, and have no lucid 
intervals, and show no signs of the use of 
reason, .^nd with regard to these it seems that 
we .should come to the same decision as with 
regard to children who are baptized in the 
Faith of the Church, as stated above (A. 9, 
ad 2). 

But there are others who have fallen from a 
state of sanity into a state of insanity. .And 
with regard to these we must be guided by 
their wishes as expressed by them when sane: 
.so that, if then they manifested a desire to 
receive Baptism, it should be given to them 
when in a state of madness or imbecility, even 
though then they refuse. If, on the other hand, 
while sane they showed no desire to receive 
Baptism, they must not be baptized. 

Again, there are some who, though mad or 
imbecile from birth, have, nevertheless, lucid 
intervals, in which they can make right use 
of reason. Wherefore, if then they express a 
desire for Baptism, they can be baptized 


though they be actually in a state of madness. 
And in this case the sacrament should be 
bestowed on them if there be fear of danger; 
otherwise it is belter to wait until the time 
when they are sane, ^o that they may receive 
the sacrament more devoutly. But if during 
the interval of lucidity they manifest no desire 
to receive Baptism, they should not be bap- 
tized while in a state of insanity. 

Lastly there are others who. though not 
altogether sane, yet can use their reason .so 
far as to think about their salvation, and 
understand (he power of the sacrament. .And 
these are to be treated the same as those who 
are sane, and who are baptized if they be will- 
ing, but not against their will. 

Reply Ob']. 1. Imbeciles who never had. 
and have not now', the use of reason, are bap- 
tized, according to the Church’s intention, 
just as according to the Church’s ritual, the\' 
believe and repent; as we have stated above 
of children (A. 9, ad Ob).). But those who 
have had the use of reason at some time, or 
have now', are baptized according to their own 
intention, which they have now. or had when 
they were sane. 

Reply Ob). 2. Madmen and imbeciles lack 
the use of reason accidentally, i.e. through 
some impediment in a bodily organ ; but not 
like irrational animals through w'ant of a 
rational soul. Consequently the comparison 
does not hold. 

Reply Ob). 3. A person should not be bap- 
tized while asleep, except he be threatened 
with the danger of death. In which case he 
should be baptized, if previously he has mani- 
fested a desire to receive Baptism, as we have 
stated in reference to imbeciles : thus -Augus- 
tine relates of his friend that he was baptized 
while unconscious, because he was in danger 
of death (Confess, iv). 


QUESTION 69 
Of the Effects of Baptism 

(In Ten Articles) 


We must now consider the effects of Baptism, 
concerning which there are ten points of in- 
quiry: (1) Whether all sins are taken away 
by Baptism? (2) Whether man is freed from 
all punishment by Baptism? (3) Whether 
Baptism takes away the penalties of sin that 
belong to this life? (4) Whether grace and 
virtues are bestowed on man by Baptism? 
(S) Of the effects of virtue which are con- 
ferred by Baptism? (6) Whether even chil- 
dren receive grace and virtues in Baptism? 
(7) Whether Baptism opens the gates of the 
heavenly kingdom to those who are baptized? 


(8) Whether Baptism produces an equal 
effect in all who are baptized? (9) Whether 
insincerity hinders the effect of Baptism? 
(10) Whether Baptism takes effect when the 
insincerity ceases? 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether All Sins Are Token Away by Baptism? 

We proceed thus to the First Art'icle : — 

Ob'ject'ton 1. It seems that not all sins are 
taken away by Baptism. For Baptism is a 
spiritual regeneration, which corresponds to 
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carnal generation. But by carnal generation 
man contracts none but original sin. There- 
fore none but original sin is taken away by 
Baptism. 

Obj. 2. Further, Penance is a sufficient 
cause of the remission of actual sins. But 
penance is required in adults before Baptism, 
according to Acts ii. 38: Do penance and be 
baptized every one of you. Therefore Bap- 
tism has nothing to do with the remission of 
actual sins. 

Obj. 3. Further, various diseases demand 
various remedies: because as Jerome says on 
Mark ix. 27, 28: What is a cure for the heel 
is no cure for the eye. But original sin, which 
is taken away by Baptism, is generically dis- 
tinct from actual sin. Therefore not ail sins 
are taken away by Baptism. 

On the contrary, It is written (Ezech. 
xxxvi. 25) : 7 will pour upon you clean boater, 
and you shall be cleansed from all your filthi- 
ness. 

I answer that, As the Apostle says (Rom. 
vi. 3), all we, who are baptized in Christ Jesus, 
are baptized in His death. And further on he 
concludes (ver. 11): So do you also reckon 
that you are dead to sin, but alive unto God 
in Christ Jesus our Lord. Hence it is clear 
that by Baptism man dies unto the oldness of 
sin, and begins to live unto the newness of 
grace. But every sin belongs to the primitive 
oldness. Consequently every sin is taken away 
by Baptism. 

Reply Obj. 1. As the Apostle says (Rom. 
V. IS, 16), the sin of Adam was not so far- 
reaching as the gift of Christ, which is be- 
stowed in Baptism: for judgment was by one 
unto condemnation; but grace is of many of- 
fenses, unto justification. Wherefore Augus- 
tine says in his book on Infant Baptism (De 
Pecc. Merit, ct Remiss, i), that in carnal gen- 
eration, original sin alone is contracted ; but 
when we are born again of the Spirit, not only 
original sin but also wilful sin is fo/given. 

Reply Obj. 2. No sin can be forgiven save 
by the power of Christ’s Passion: hence the 
Apostle says (Heb. ix. 22) that without shed- 
ding of blood there is no remission. Conse- 
quently no movement of the human will suf- 
fices for the remission of sin, unless there be 
faith in Christ’s Passion, and the purpose of 
participating in it, either by receiving Bap- 
tism, or by submitting to the keys of the 
Church. Therefore when an adult approaches 
Baptism, he does indeed receive the forgive- 
ness of all his sins through his purpose of 
being baptized, but more perfectly through 
the actual reception of Baptism. 

Reply Obj. T This argument is true of 
special remedies. But Baptism operates by 
the power of Christ’s Passion, which is the 
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universal remedy for all sins ; and so by Bap 
tism all sins are loosed. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether Man Is Freed by Baptism from All 
Debt of Punishment Due to Sin? 

We proceed thus to the Second Articled- 

Objection 1. It seems that man is not freed 
by Baptism from all debt of punishment due 
to sin. For the Apostle says (Rom. xiii. 1): 
Those things that are of God are well ordered 
(Vulg., — Those that are, are ordained of God). 
But guilt is not set in order save by punish- 
ment, as Augustine says (Ep. cxl). Therefore 
Baptism does not take away the debt of pun- 
ishment due to sins already committed. 

Obj. 2. Further, the effect of a sacrament 
has a certain likeness to the sacrament itself ; 
since the sacraments of the New Law effect 
•what they signify, as stated above (Q. 62, 
A. 1, ad 1). But the washing of Baptism has 
indeed a certain likeness with the cleansing 
from the stain of sin, but none, seemingly, 
with the remission of the debt of punishment. 
Therefore the debt of punishment is not taken 
away by Baptism. 

Obj. 3. Further, when the debt of punish- 
ment has been remitted, a man no longer 
deserves to be punished, and so it would be 
unjust to punish him. If, therefore, the debt 
of punishment be remitted by Baptism, it 
would be unjust, after Baptism, to hang a 
thief who had committed murder before. Con- 
sequently the severity of human legislation 
would be relaxed on account of Baptism; 
which is undesirable. Therefore Baptism does 
not remit the debt of punishment. 

On the contrary, Ambrose, commenting on 
Rom. xi. 29, The gifts and the calling of God 
are without repentance, says : The grace of 
God in Baptism remits all, gratis. 

I answer that. As stated above (Q. 49, A. 3, 
ad 2] Q. 68, AA. 1, 4, 5) by Baptism a man 
is incorporated in the Passion and death of 
Christ, according to Rom. vi. 8 : If we be dead 
with Christ, we believe that we shall live also 
together with Christ. Hence it is clear that 
the Passion of Christ is communicated to every 
baptized person, so that he is healed just as 
if he himself had suffered and died. Now 
Christ’s Passion, as stated above (Q. 68, A. 5), 
is a sufficient satisfaction for all the sins of 
all men. Consequently he who is baptized, is 
freed from the debt of all punishment due to 
him for his sins, just as if he himself had 
offered sufficient satisfaction for all his sins. 

Reply Obj. 1. Since the pains of Christ’s 
Passion are communicated to the person bap- 
tized, inasmuch as he is made a member of 
Christ, just as if he himself had borne those 
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pains, his sins are set in order by the pains 
of Christ’s Passion. 

Reply Ob}. 2. Water not only cleanses but 
also refreshes. .\nd thus by refreshing it sig- 
nifies the remission of the debt of punishment, 
just as by cleansing it signifies the washing 
away of guilt. 

Reply Ob]. 3. In punishments inflicted by 
a human tribunal, we have to consider not 
only what punishment a man deserves in re- 
spect of God, but also to what e.xtent he is 
indebted to men who are hurt and scandal- 
ized by another’s sin. Consequently, although 
a murderer is freed by Baptism from his debt 
of punishment in respect of God, he remains, 
nevertheless, in debt to men ; and it is right 
that they should be edified at his punishment, 
since they were scandalized at his sin. But 
the sovereign may remit the penalty to such 
like out of kindness. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether Baptism Should Take Away the Penalties 
of Sin That Belong to This Life? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that Baptism should 
take away the penalties of sin that belong to 
this life. For as the Apostle says (Rom. v. 
15), the gift of Christ is farther-reaching than 
the sin of Adam. But through Adam’s sin, as 
the Apostle says (ibid. 12), death entered into 
this world, and, consequently, all the other 
penalties of the present life. )\Iuch more, 
therefore, should man be freed from the pen- 
alties of the present life, by the gift of Christ 
which is received in Baptism. 

Obj. 2. Further, Baptism takes away the 
guilt of both original and actual sin. Now it 
takes away the guilt of actual sin in such a 
way as to free man from all debt of punish- 
ment resulting therefrom. Therefore it also 
frees man from the penalties of the present 
life, which are a punishment of original sin. 

(Dbj. 3. Further, if the cause be removed, 
the effect is removed. But the cause of these 
penalties is original sin, which is taken away 
by Baptism. Therefore such like penalties 
should not remain. 

On the contrary, On Rom. vi. 6, that the 
body oj sin may be destroyed, a gloss says: 
The effect oj Baptism is that the old man is 
crucified, and the body of sin destroyed, not 
as though the living flesh of man were de- 
livered by the destruction of that concupis- 
cence with which it has been bespattered from 
its birth ; but that it may not hurt him, when 
dead, though it was in him when he was born. 
Therefore for the same reason neither are the 
other penalties taken away by Baptism. 

1 answer that. Baptism hag the power to 
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take away the penalties of the present life: 
yet it does not take them away during the 
present life, but by its power they will be 
taken away from the just in the resurrection, 
when this mortal hath put on immortality 
(1 Cor. XV. 54). And this is reasonable. First, 
because, by Baptism, man is incorporated in 
Christ, and is made His member, as stated 
above (A. 3; Q. 68, A. 5). Consequently it is 
fitting that what takes place in the Head 
should take place also in the member incor- 
porated. Now, from the very beginning of 
His conception Christ was full of grace and 
truth, yet He had a passible body, which 
through His Passion and death was raised up 
to a life of glory. Wherefore a Christian re- 
ceives grace in Baptism, as to his soul ; but he 
retains a passible body, so that he may suffer 
for Christ therein : yet at length he will be 
raised up to a life of impassibility. Hence the 
Apostle says (Rom. viii. 11) : He that raised 
up Jesus Christ from the dead, shall quicken 
also our (Vulg., — your) mortal bodies, because 
oj His Spirit that dwelleth in us (Vulg., — 
you): and further on in the same chapter 
(ver. 17) : Heirs indeed of God, and joint heirs 
with Christ: yet so, if we suffer with Him, 
that we may be also glorified with Him. 

Secondly, this is suitable for our spiritual 
training: namely, in order that, by fighting 
against concupiscence and other defects to 
which he is subject, man may receive the 
crown of victory. Wherefore on Rom. vi. 6, 
that the body of sin may be destroyed, a gloss 
says: If a J7ian after Baptism live in the flesh, 
he has concjipiscence to fight against, and to 
conquer by God’s help. In sign of which it is 
written (Judg. iii. 1, 2) : These are the nations 
which the Lord left, that by tke77i He might 
instruct Israel . . . that afterwards their chil- 
dren might learn to fight with their enemies, 
and to be trained up to war. 

Thirdly, this was suitable, lest men might 
seek to be baptized for the sake of impassi- 
bility in the present life, and not for the sake 
of the glory of life eternal. Wherefore the 
Apostle says ( 1 Cor. xv. 19) : If in this life 
only we have hope in Christ, we are of all rnen 
most miserable. 

Reply Obj. 1. As a gloss says on Rom. 
vi. 6, that we 7nay serve sin no longer, — Like 
a man who, having captured a redoubtable 
enemy, slays hini not forthwith, but suffers 
him to live for a little thne in shame and suf- 
fering; so did Christ first of all fetter our 
punishment, but at a future time He will 
destroy it. 

Reply Obj. 2. As the gloss says on the same 
passage (cf. ad 1), the punisimnent of sin is 
twofold, the punishment of hell, and temporal 
punishment. Christ entirely abolished the 
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punishment of hell, so that those who are bap- 
tized and tridy repent, should not be subject 
to it. He did not, hoivever, altogether abolish 
temporal punishment yet awhile; for hunger, 
thirst, and death still remain. But lie over- 
threiv its kingdom and power in the sense that 
man should no longer be in fear of them ; and 
at length He will altogether exterminate it at 
the last day. 

Reply Ob). 3. As we stated in the Second 
Part (I-II, Q. 81, A. 1 ; Q. 82, A. 1, ad 2) 
original sin spread in this way, that at first the 
person infected the nature, and afterwards the 
nature infected the person. Whereas Christ 
in reverse order at first repairs what regards 
the person, and afterwards will simultaneously 
repair what pertains to the nature in all men. 
Consequently by Baptism He takes away from 
man forthwith the guilt of original sin and the 
punishment of being deprived of the heavenly 
vision. But the penalties of the present life, 
such as death, hunger, thirst, and the like, 
pertain to the nature, from the principles of 
which they arise, inasmuch as it is deorived 
of original justice. Therefore these defects 
will not be taken away until the ultimate 
restoration of nature through the glorious res- 
urrection. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether Grace and Virtues Are Bestowed on Man 
by Baptism? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that grace and virtues 
are not bestowed on man by Baptism. Because, 
as stated above (Q. 62, A. 1, ad 1), the sac- 
raments of the New Law effect what they sig- 
nify. But the baptismal cleansing signifies the 
cleansing of the soul from guilt, and not the 
fashioning of the soul with grace and virtues. 
Therefore it seems that grace and virtues are 
not bestowed on man by Baptism. 

Obj. 2. Further, one does no*^ need to 
receive what one has already acquired. But 
some approach Baptism who have already 
grace and virtues : thus we read (Acts x. 1, 2) : 
There was a certain man in Cesarca,^ named 
Cornelius, a centurion of that which is called 
the Italian band, a religious man and fearing 
God; wLo, nevertheless, was afterwards bap- 
tized by Peter. Therefore grace and virtues 
are not bestowed by Baptism. 

Obj. 3. Further, virtue is a habit: which 
is defined as a quality not easily removed, by 
which one may act easily and pleasurably. 
But after Bapti-m man retains proneness to 
evil which removes virtue ; and experiences 
difficulty in doing good, in which the act of 
virtue consists. Therefore man does not ac- 
quire grace and virtue in Baptism. 

On the contrary. The Apostle says (Tit. 
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iij. 5, 6) ; He saved us by the lover of regenera- 
tion, i.e. “by Baptism,” and renovation of the 
Holy Ghost, Whom He hath poured forth upon 
us abundantly, i.e. “unto the remission of sins 
and the fulness of virtues,” as a gloss ex- 
pounds. Therefore the grace of the Holy Ghost 
and the fulness of virtues are given in Bap- 
tism. 

1 answer that, As Augustine says in the book 
on Infant Baptism ( De Pecc. Merit, et Re- 
miss. i) the effect of Baptism is that the bap- 
tized are incorporated in Christ as His mem- 
bers. Now the fulness of grace and virtues 
flows from Christ the Head to all His mem- 
bers, according to John i. 16: Of His fulness 
we all have received. Hence it is clear that 
man receives grace and virtues in Baptism. 

Reply Obj. 1. As the baptismal water by 
its cleansing signifies the washing away of 
guilt, and by its refreshment the remission of 
punishment, so by its natural clearness it sig- 
nifies the splendor of grace and virtues. 

Reply Obj. 2. As stated above (A. 1, ad 2 ; 
Q. 68, A. 2) man receives the forgiveness of 
sins before Baptism in so far as he has Bap- 
tism of desire, explicitly or implicitly; and 
yet when he actually receives Baptism, he 
receives a fuller remission, as to the remission 
of the entire punishment. So also before Bap- 
tism Cornelius and others like him receive 
grace and virtues through their faith in Christ 
and their desire for Baptism, implicit or ex- 
plicit: but afterwards when baptized, they re- 
ceive a yet greater fulness of grace and virtues. 
Hence in Ps. xxii. 2, He hath brought me up 
on the water of refreshfnent, a gloss says: He 
has brought us up by an increase of virtue and 
good deeds in Baptism. 

Reply Obj. 3. Difficulty in doing good and 
proneness to evil are in the baptized, hot 
through their lacking the habits of the virtues, 
but through concupiscence which is not taken 
away in Baptism. But just as concupiscence is 
diminished by Baptism, so as not to enslave 
us, so also are both the aforesaid defects di- 
minished, so that man be not overcome by 
them. 

FIFTH ARTICLE 

Whether Certain Acts of the Virtues Are Fittingly Set 
Down As Effects of Baptism, to Wit — Incorporation 
in Christ, Enlightenment, and Fruitfulness? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that certain acts of 
the virtues are unfittingly set down as effects 
of Baptism, to wit, — incorporation in Christ, 
enlightenment , and fruitfulness. For Baptism 
is not given to an adult, except he believe; 
according to Mark xvi. 16: He that believeth 
and is baptized, shall be saved. But it is by 
faith that man is incorporated in Christ, ac- 
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cording to Eph. iii. 17; That Christ may dwell 
by jaith in your hearts. Therefore no one is 
baptized except he be already incorporated in 
Christ. Therefore incorporation with Christ 
is not the effect of Baptism. 

Ob]. 2. Further, enlightenment is caused 
by teaching, according to Eph. iii. &,9: To me 
the least of all the sai>7t’;, is given this grace, 
. . . to enlighten all men, etc. But teaching 
by the catechism precedes Baptism. Therefore 
it is not the effect of Baptism. 

Obj. 3. Further, fruitfulness pertains to 
active generation. But a man is regenerated 
spiritually by Baptism. Therefore fruitful- 
ness is not an effect of Baptism. 

On the contrary, Augustine says in the 
book on Infant Baptism (De Pecc. Merit, et 
Remiss, i) that the effect of Baptism is that 
the baptized are incorporated in Christ. And 
Dionysius (Eccl. Hier. ii) ascribes enlighten- 
ment to Baptism. And on Ps. xxii. 2, He hath 
brought me 7tp on the water of refreshment, 
a gloss says that the sinner’s soul, sterilized 
by drought, is made fruitful by Baptism. 

I answer that, By Baptism man is born 
again unto the spiritual life, which is proper 
to the faithful of Christ, as the Apostle says 
(Gal. ii. 20) : And that I live now in the flesh; 
I live in the faith of the Son of God. Xow life 
is only in those members that are united to 
the head, from which they derive sense and 
movement. And therefore it follows of neces- 
sity that by Baptism man is incorporated in 
Christ, as one of His members. — -Again, just 
as the members derive sense and movement 
from the material head, so from their spiritual 
Head, i.e. Christ, do His members derive spir- 
itual sense consisting in the knowledge of 
truth, and spiritual mov'ement which results 
from the instinct of grace. Hence it is written 
(John i. 14, 16) : IVe have seen Him . . . full 
of grace and truth; and of His fulness we all 
have received. And it follows from this that 
the baptized are enlightened by Christ as to 
the knowledge of truth, and made fruitful by 
Him with the fruitfulness of good works by 
the infusion of grace. 

Reply Obj. 1. Adults who already believe in 
Christ are incorporated in Him mentally. But 
afterwards, when they are baptized, they are 
incorporated in Him, corporally, as it were, 
i.e. by the visible sacrament ; without the de- 
sire of which they could not have been incor- 
porated in Him even mentally. 

Reply Obj. 2. The teacher enlightens out- 
wardly and ministerially by catechizing: but 
God enlightens the baptized inwardly, by pre- 
paring their hearts for the reception of the 
doctrines of truth, according to John vi. 45 : 
It is written in the prophets: . . . They shall 
all be taught of God. 


Reply Obj. 3. The fruitfulness which is 
ascribed as an effect of Baptism is that by 
which man brings forth good works ; not that 
by which he begets others in Christ, as the 
Apostle says (1 Cor. iv. 15) : ht Christ Jesus 
by the Gospel 1 have begotten you. 

SIXTH ARTICLE 

Whether Children Receive Croce and Virtues 
in Baptism? 

We proceed thus to the Sixth Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that children do not 
receive grace and virtues in Baptism. For 
grace and virtues are not possessed without 
faith and charity. But faith, as Augustine says 
(Ep. xcviii), depends on the will of the be- 
liever: and in like manner charity depends on 
the will of the lover. Now children have not 
the use of the will, and consequently they have 
neither faith nor charity. Therefore children 
do not receive grace and virtues in Baptism. 

Obj. 2. Further, on John xiv. 12, Greater 
than these shall he do, Augustine says that in 
order for the ungodly to be made righteous 
Christ worketh in him, but not without him. 
But a child, through not having the use of 
free-will, does not co-operate with Christ unto 
its justification: indeed at times it does its 
best to resist. Therefore it is not justified by 
grace and virtues. 

Obj. 3. Further, it is written (Rom. iv. 5) ; 
To him that worketh not, yet believing in 
Him that justificth the ungodly, his faith is 
reputed to justice according to the purpose of 
the grace of God. But a child believeth not 
in Him that justifieth the ungodly. Therefore 
a child receives neither sanctifying grace nor 
virtues. 

Obj. 4. Further, what is done with a carnal 
intention does not seem to have a spiritual 
effect. But sometimes children are taken to 
Baptism with a carnal intention, to wit, that 
their bodies may be healed. Therefore they 
do not receive the spiritual effect consisting 
in grace and virtue. 

On the contrary, Augustine says (Enchirid. 
Hi) : When little children are baptized, they 
die to that sin which they contracted in birth : 
so that to them also may be applied the words : 
“We arc buried together with Him by Baptism 
unto death" : (and he continues thus) that as 
Christ is risen from the dead by the glory of 
the Father, so we also may walk in newness of 
life.” Now newness of life is through grace 
and virtues. Therefore children receive grace 
and virtues in Baptism. 

I answer that, Some of the early writers held 
that children do not receive grace and virtues 
in Baptism, but that they receive the imprint 
of the character of Christ, by the power of 
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which they receive grace and virtue when they 
arrive at the perfect age. But this is evidently 
false, for two reasons. First, because children, 
like adults, are made memlDers of Christ in 
Baptism hence they must, of necessity, re- 
ceive an influx of grace and virtues from the 
Head. Secondly, because, if this were true, 
children that die after Baptism, would not 
come to eternal life ; since according to Rom. 
vi. 23, the grace of God is life everlasting. And 
consequently Baptism would not have profited 
them unto salvation. 

Now the source of their error was that they 
did not recognize the distinction between habit 
and act. And so, seeing children to be incapa- 
ble of acts of virtue, they thought that they 
had no virtues at all after Baptism. But this 
inability of children to act is not due to the 
absence of habits, but to an impediment on 
the part of the body : thus also when a man is 
asleep, though he may have the habits of vir- 
tue, yet is he hindered from virtuous acts 
through being asleep. 

Reply Obj. 1. Faith and charity depend on 
man’s will, yet so that the habits of these and 
other virtues require the power of the will 
which is in children ; whereas acts of virtue 
require an act of the will, which is not in 
children. In this sense Augustine says in the 
book on Infant Baptism (loc. cit. in Obj. 1): 
The little child is made a believer, not as yet 
by that faith which depends on the will of the 
believer, but by the sacrament of faith itself, 
which causes the habit of faith. 

Reply Obj. 2. As Augustine says in his 
book on Charity (Ep. Joan, ad Parth. iii), no 
man is born of water and the Holy Ghost un- 
willingly, which is to be understood not of 
little children but of adults. In like manner 
we are to understand as applying to adults, 
that man without himself is not justified by 
Christ. IMoreover, if little children who are 
about to be baptized resist as much as they 
can, this is not imputed to them, since so little 
do they know what they do, that they seem not 
to do it at all : as Augustine says in a book on 
the Presence of God, addressed to Dardanus 
( Ep. clxxxvii) . 

Reply Obj. 3. As Augustine says (Serni. 
clxxvi) : Mother Church lends other feet to 
the little children that they may come; an- 
other heart that they may believe; another 
tongue that they may confess. So that children 
believe, not by their own act, but by the faith 
of the Church, which is applied to them: — by 
the power of which faith, grace and virtues are 
bestowed on them. 

Reply Obj. 4. The carnal intention of those 
who take children to be baptized does not 
hurt the latter, as neither does one’s sin hurt 
another, unless he consent. Hence Augustine 
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says in his letter to Boniface (Ep. xcviii) : Be 
not disturbed because some bring children to 
be baptized, not in the hope that they may be 
born again to eternal life by the spiritual 
grace, but because they think it to be a remedy 
whereby they may preserve or recover health. 
For they are not deprived of regeneration, 
through not being brought for this intention. 

SEVENTH ARTICLE 

Whether the Effect of Baptism Is to Open the Gates 
of the Heavenly Kingdom? 

We proceed thus to the Seventh Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that it is not the 
effect of Baptism, to open the gates of the 
heavenly kingdom. For what is already opened 
needs no opening. But the gates of the heav- 
enly kingdom were opened by Christ’s Pas- 
sion: hence it is written (Apoc. iv. 1): After 
these things 1 looked and behold ( a great ) 
door was opened in heaven. Therefore it is not 
the effect of Baptism, to open the gates of the 
heavenly kingdom. 

Obj. 2. Further, Baptism has had its effects 
ever since it was instituted. But some were 
baptized with Christ’s Baptism, before His 
Passion, according to John iii. 22, 26: and if 
they had died then, the gates of the heavenly 
kingdom would not have been opened to them, 
since none entered therein before Christ, ac- 
cording to IMich. ii. 13: He went up (Vulg., — 
shall go up) that shall open the way before 
them. Therefore it is not the effect of Bap- 
tism, to open the gates of the heavenly king- 
dom. 

Obj. 3. Further, the baptized are still sub- 
ject to death and the other penalties of the 
present life, as stated above (A. 3). But en- 
trance to the heavenly kingdom is opened to 
none that are subject to punishment: as is 
clear in regard to those who are in purgatory. 
Therefore it is not the effect of Baptism, to 
open the gates of the heavenly kingdom. 

On the contrary. On Luke iii. 21, Heaven 
7vas opened, the gloss of Bede says; We see 
here the power of Baptism; from which when 
a man comes forth, the gates of the heavenly 
kingdom are opened unto him. 

I answer that, To open the gates of the 
heavenly kingdom is to remove the obstacle 
that prevents one from entering therein. Now 
this obstacle is guilt and the debt of punish- 
ment. But it has been shown above (AA, 1,2) 
that all guilt and also all debt of punishment 
are taken away by Baptism. It follows, there- 
fore, that the effect of Baptism is to open the 
gates of the heavenly kingdom. 

Reply Obj. 1. Baptism opens the gates of 
the heavenly kingdom to the baptized in so far 
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as it incorporates them in the Passion of 
Christ, by applying its power to man. 

Reply Ob]. 2. When Christ's Passion was 
not as yet consummated actually but only in 
the faith of believers, Baptism proportionately 
caused the gates to be opened, not in fact but 
in hope. For the baptized who died then 
looked forward, with a sure hope, to enter the 
heavenly kingdom. 

Reply Ob], 3. The baptized are subject to 
death and the penalties of the present life, not 
by reason of a personal debt of punishment, 
but by reason of the state of their nature. And 
therefore this is no bar to their entrance to the 
heavenly kingdom, when death severs the soul 
from the body; since they have paid, as it 
were, the debt of nature. 

EIGHTH ARTICLE 

Whether Baptism Has an Equal Effect in All? 

We proceed thus to the Eighth .irticle :- — 

Objection 1. It seems that Baptism has not 
an equal effect in all. For the effect of Bap- 
tism is to remove guilt. But in some it takes 
away more sins than in others : for in children 
it takes aw'ay only original sins, whereas in 
adults it takes away actual sins, in some many, 
in others few. Therefore Baptism has not an 
equal effect in all. 

Obj. 2. Further, grace and virtues are be- 
stowed on man by Baptism. But some, after 
Baptism, seem to have more grace and more 
perfect virtue than others who have been bap- 
tized. Therefore Baptism has not an equal 
effect in all. 

Obj. 3. Further, nature is perfected by 
grace, as matter by form. But a form is re- 
ceived into matter according to its capacity. 
Therefore, since some of the baptized, even 
children, have greater capacity for natural 
gifts than others have, it seems that some 
receive greater grace than others. 

Obj. 4. Further, in Bapti=m some receive 
not only spiritual, but also bodily health ; thus 
Constantine was cleansed in Baptism from 
leprosy. But all the infirm do not receive 
bodily health in Baptism, Therefore it has not 
an equal effect in all. 

On the contrary, It is written (Eph. iv. 5) ; 
One Faith, one Baptism. But a uniform cause 
has a uniform effect. Therefore Baptism has 
an equal effect in all. 

I answer that. The effect of Baptism is two- 
fold, the essential effect, and the accidental. 
The essential effect of Baptism is that for 
which Baptism was instituted, namely, the 
begetting of men unto spiritual life. There- 
fore, since all children are equally disposed to 
Baptism, because they are baptized not in 
their own faith, but in that of the Church, 


they all receive an equal effect in Baptism. 
Whereas adults, who approach Baptism in their 
own faith, are not equally disposed to Bap- 
tism; for some approach thereto with greater, 
some with less, devotion. And therefore some 
receive a greater, some a smaller share of the 
grace of newness; just as from the same fire, 
he receives more heat who approaches nearest 
to it, although the fire, as far as it is con- 
cerned, sends forth its heat equally to all. 

But the accidental effect of Baptism, is that 
to which Baptism is not ordained, but which 
the Divine power produces miraculously in 
Baptism : thus on Rom. vi. 6, that we may 
serve sin no longer, a gloss says: this is not 
bestowed in Baptism, save by an ineQable mir- 
acle of the Creator, so that the law of sin, 
which is in oiir members, be absolutely de- 
stroyed. And such like effects are not equally 
received by all the baptized, even if they ap- 
proach with equal devotion: but they are 
bestowed according to the ordering of Divine 
providence. 

Reply Obj. 1. The least baptismal grace 
suffices to blot out all sins. Wherefore that in 
some more sins are loosed than in others is 
not due to the greater efficacy of Baptism, but 
to the condition of the recipient : for in each 
one it looses whatever it finds. 

Reply Obj. 2. That greater or lesser grace 
appears in the baptized, may occur in two 
wa}’s. First, because one receives greater grace 
in Bapti'^m than another, on account of his 
greater devotion, as stated above Secondly, 
because, though they receive equal grace, they 
do not make an equal use of it, but one applies 
himself more to advance therein, w'hile an- 
other by his negligence baffles grace. 

Reply Obj. 3. The various degrees of ca- 
pacity in men arise, not from a variety in the 
mind W’hich is renewed by Baptism (since all 
men, being of one species, are of one form), 
but from the diversity of bodies. But it is 
otherwdse with the angels, who differ in species. 
And therefore gratuitous gifts are bestowed 
on the angels according to their diverse ca- 
pacity for natural gifts, but not on men. 

Reply Obj. 4. Bodily health is not the 
essential effect of Baptism, but a miraculous 
work of Divine providence. 

NINTH ARTICLE 

Whether Insincerity Hinders the Effect of Baptism? 

We proceed thus to the Ninth Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that insincerity does 
not hinder the effect of Baptism. For the 
Apostle says (Gal. iii. 27) : As many of you 
as have been baptized in Christ Jesus, have 
put on Christ. But all that receive the Bap- 
tism of Christ, are baptized in Christ. There- 
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fore they all put on Christ; and this is to 
receive the effect of Baptism. Consequently 
insincerity does not hinder the effect of Bap- 
tism. 

Obj. 2. Further, the Divine power which 
can change man's will to that which is better, 
works in Baptism. But the effect of the effi- 
cient cause cannot bp hindered by that which 
can be removed by that cause. Therefore in- 
sincerity cannot hinder the effect of Baptism. 

Obj. 3. Further, the effect of Baptism is 
grace, to which sin is in opposition. But many 
other sins are more grievous than insincerity, 
which are not said to hinder the effect of 
Baptism. Therefore neither does insincerity. 

On the contrary. It is v.?ritten (Wisd. i. 5) : 
The Holy Spirit of discipline will flee from 
the deceitful. But the effect of Baptism is 
from the Holy Ghost. Therefore insincerity 
hinders the effect of Baptism. 

/ answer that, As Damascene says (Dc Fide 
Orthod. ii), God does not compel man to be 
righteous. Consequently in order that a man 
be justified by Baptism, his will must needs 
embrace both Baptism and the baptismal ef- 
fect. Now, a man is said to be insincere by 
reason of his will being in contradiction with 
either Baptism or its effect. For, according 
to Augustine (De Bapt. coni. Donat, vii), a 
man is said to be insincere, in four ways : first, 
because he does not believe, whereas Baptism 
is the sacrament of Faith; secondly, through 
scorning the sacrament itself ; thirdly, through 
observing a rite which differs from that pre- 
scribed by the Church in conferring the sacra- 
ment; fourthly, through approaching the sac- 
rament without devotion. Wherefore it is 
manifest that insincerity hinders the effect of 
Baptism. 

Reply Obj. 1. To be baptized in Christ, 
may be taken in two ways. First, in Christ, 
i.e. in conformity with Christ. .\nd thus who- 
ever is baptizecl in Christ so as to be con- 
formed to Him by Faith and Charity, puts on 
Christ by grace. — Secondly, a man is said to 
be baptized in Christ, in so far as he receives 
Christ’s sacrament. And thus all put on Christ, 
through being configured to Him by the char- 
acter, but not through being conformed to Him 
by grace. 

Reply Obj. 2. When God changes man’s 
will from evil to good, man does not approach 
with insincerity. But God does not always do 
this. Nor is this the purpose of the sacrament, 
that an insincere man be made sincere; but 
that he wdio comes in sincerity, be justified. 

Reply Obj. ,3. A man is sa'd to be in.dncere 
who makes a show of willing what he wills 
not. Now whoever approaches Baptism, _ by 
that very fact makes a show of having right 
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faith in Christ, of veneration for this sacra- 
ment, and of wishing to conform to the 
Church, and to renounce sin. Consequently, 
to whatever sin a man wishes to cleave, if he 
approach Baptism, he approaches insincerely, 
which is the same as to approach without 
devotion. But this must be understood of 
mortal sin, which is in opposition to grace: 
but not of venial sin. Consequently, here in- 
sincerity includes, in a way, every sin. 

TENTH ARTICLE 

Whether Baptism Produces Its Effect 
When the Insincerity Ceases? 

We proceed thus to the Tenth Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that Baptism does 
not produce its effect, when the insincerity 
ceases. For a dead work, which is void of 
charity, can never come to life. But he who 
approaches Baptism insincerely, receives the 
sacrament without charity. Therefore it can 
never come to life so as to bestow grace. 

Obj. 2. Further, insincerity seems to be 
stronger than Baptism, because it hinders its 
effect. But the stronger is not removed by 
the weaker. Therefore the sin of insincerity 
cannot be taken away by Baptism which has 
been hindered by insincerity. And thus Bap- 
tism will not receive its full effect, which is 
the remission of all sins. 

Obj. 3. Further, it may happen that a man 
approach Baptism insincerely, and afterwards 
commit a number of sins. And yet these sins 
will not be taken away by Baptism; because 
Baptism washes away past, not future, sins. 
Such a Baptism, therefore, will never have its 
effect, which is the remission of all sins. 

On the contrary, Augustine says (De 
Bapt. cont. Donat, i) : Then does Baptism 
begin to have its salutary effect, when truthful 
confession takes the place of that insincerity 
which hindered sins from being washed away, 
so long as the heart persisted in malice and 
sacrilege. 

/ answer that. As stated above (Q. 66, A. 9), 
Baptism is a spiritual regeneration. Now when 
a thing is generated, it receives together with 
the form, the form’s effect, unless there be an 
obstacle ; and when this is removed, the form 
of the thing generated produces its effect: thus 
at the same time as a weighty body is gener- 
ated, it has a downward movement, unless 
something prevent this ; and when the obstacle 
is removed, it begins forthwith to move down- 
wards. In like manner when a man is bap- 
tized, he receives the character, which is like 
a form : and he receives in consequence its 
proper effect, which is grace whereby all his 
sins are remitted. But this effect is sometimes 
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hindered by insincerity. Wherefore, when this 
obstacle is removed by Penance, Baptism 
forthwith produces its effect. 

Reply Obj. 1. The sacrament of Baptism 
is the work of God, not of man. Consequently, 
it is not dead in the man, who being insincere, 
is baptized without charity. 

Reply Obj. 2. Insincerity is not removed 
by Baptism but by Penance: and when it is 
removed. Baptism takes away all guilt, and 
all debt of punishment due to sins, whether 
committed before Baptism, or even co-existent 
with Baptism. Hence Augustine says (loc. 
cit.) : Yesterday is blotted out, and udtatever 
remains over and above, even the very last 


hour and momeiit preceding Baptism, the very 
moment oj Baptism. But jrom that moment 
forward he is bound by his obligations. And 
so both Baptism and Penance concur in pro- 
ducing the effect of Baptism, but Baptism as 
the direct efficient cause, Penance as the in- 
direct cause, i.e. as removing the obstacle. 

Reply Obj. 3. The effect of Baptism is to 
take away not future, but present and past 
sins. And consequently, when the insincerity 
passes away', subsequent sins are indeed re- 
mitted, but by Penance, not by Baptism. 
Wherefore they are not remitted, like the sins 
which preceded Baptism, as to the whole debt 
of punishment. 


QUESTION 70 
Of Circumcision 

('7m Four Articles) 


We have now to consider things that are 
preparatory to Baptism; and (1) that which 
preceded Baptism, viz. Circumcision, (2) those 
which accompany Baptism, viz. Catechism and 
Exorcism. 

Concerning the first there are four points of 
inquiry ; ( 1 ) Whether circumcision was a 

preparation for, and a figure of, Baptism? 
(2) Its institution. (3) Its rite. (4) Its effect. 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether Circumcision Was a Preparation for. 
and a Figure of Baptism? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that circumcision rvas 
not a preparation for, and a figure of Baptism. 
For every figure has some likeness to that 
which it foreshadows. But circumcision has 
no likeness to Baptism. Therefore it seems 
that it was not a preparation for, and a figure 
of Baptism. 

Obj. 2. Further, the Apostle, speaking of 
the Fathers of old, says (1 Cor. x. 2), that all 
were baptized in the cloud, and in the sea: 
but not that they w'ere baptized in circum- 
cision. Therefore the protecting pillar of a 
cloud, and the crossing of the Red Sea, rather 
than circumcision, were a preparation for, and 
a figure of Baptism. 

Obj. 3. Further, it was stated above (Q. 38, 
AA. I, 3) that the baptism of John w'as a 
preparation for Christ’s. Consequently, if 
circumcision was a preparation for, and a fig- 
ure of Christ’s Baptism, it seems that John’s 
baptism was superfluous; which i.s unseemly. 
Therefore circumci.sion wa.s not a preparation 
for, and a figure of Baptism. 

On the contrary, The Apostle says ( Coloss. 


ii. 11, 12) ; You are circumcised with circum- 
cision, not made by hand in despoiling the 
body of the flesh, but in the circumcision of 
Christ, buried with Him in Baptism. 

I answer that. Baptism is called the Sacra- 
ment of Faith ; in so far, to wit, as in Baptism 
man makes a profession of faith, and by Bap- 
tism is aggregated to the congregation of the 
faithful. Xow our faith is the same as that 
of the Fathers of old, according to the Apostle 
(2 Cor. iv. 13) : Having the same spirit of 
faith ... we .. . believe. But circumcision 
was a protestation of faith ; wherefore by 
circumcision also men of old were aggregated 
to the body of the faithful. Consequently, it 
is manifest that circumcision was a prepara- 
tion for Baptism and a figure thereof, foras- 
much as all things happened to the Fathers of 
old in figure (1 Cor. x. 11) ; just as their faith 
regarded things to come. 

Reply Obj. 1. Circumcision was like Bap- 
tism as to the spiritual effect of the latter. 
For just as circumcision removed a carnal 
pellicule, so Baptism despoils man of carnal 
behavior. 

Reply Obj. 2. The protecting pillar of cloud 
and the crossing of the Red Sea were indeed 
figures of our Baptism, whereby w'e are born 
again of water, signified by the Red Sea ; and 
of the Holy Ghost, signified by the pillar of 
cloud: yet man did not make, by means of 
these, a profession of faith, as by circumcision : 
so that these two things were figures but not 
sacraments. But circumcision was a sacra- 
ment, and a preparation for Baptism ; al- 
though less clearly figurative of Baptism, as 
to externals, than the aforesaid. And for this 
reason the .Apostle mentions them rather than 
circumcision. 
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Reply Obj. 3. John’s baptism was a prepa- 
ration for Christ’s as to the act done; but 
circumcision, as to the profession of faith, 
which is required in Baptism, as stated above. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether Circumcision Was Instituted 
in a Fitting Manner? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that circumcision 
was instituted in an unfitting manner. For as 
stated above (A. 1) a profession of faith was 
made in circumcision. But none could ever 
be delivered from the first man’s sin, except 
by faith in Christ’s Passion, according to Rom. 
iii. 25; Whom God hath proposed to be a 
propitiation, through jaith in His blood. 
Therefore circumcision should have been in- 
stituted forthwith after the first man’s sin, 
and not at the time of Abraham. 

Obj. 2. Further, in circumcision man made 
profession of keeping the Old Law, just as in 
Baptism he makes profession of keeping the 
New Law; wherefore the Apostle says (Gal. 
V. 3) ; / testify . . . to every man circumcising 
himself, that he is a debtor to do the whole 
Law. But the observance of the Law was not 
promulgated at the time of Abraham, but 
rather at the time of Moses. Therefore it was 
unfitting for circumcision to be instituted at 
the time of Abraham. 

Obj. 3. Further, circumcision was a figure 
of, and a preparation for. Baptism. But Bap- 
tism is offered to all nations, according to 
Matth. xxviii. 19 ; Going . . . teach ye all 
nations, baptizing them. Therefore circum- 
cision should have been instituted as binding, 
not the Jews only, but also all nations. 

Obj. 4. Further, carnal circumcision should 
correspond to spiritual circumcision, as the 
shadow to the reality. But spiritual circum- 
cision which is of Christ, regards indifferently 
both sexes, since in Christ Jesus there is nei- 
ther male nor female, as is written Coloss. iii. 
(Gal. iii. 28).* Therefore the institution of 
circumcision which concerns only males, was 
unfitting. 

On the contrary. We read (Gen. xvii) that 
circumcision was instituted by God, Whose 
works are perfect (Deut. xxxii. 4). 

I answer that, As stated above (A. 1)_ cir- 
cumcision was a preparation for Baptism, inas- 
much as it was a profession of faith in Christ, 
which we also profess in Baptism. Now among 
the Fathers of old, Abraham was the first to re- 
ceive the promise of the future birth of Christ, 
when it was said to him ; In thy seed shall all the 
nations of the earth be blessed (Gen. xxii. 18). 
Moreover, he was the first to cut himself off 

* See note on I, Q. 93, A. 6. 
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from the society of unbelievers, in accordance 
with the commandment of the Lord, Who said 
to him (Gen. xiii. 1); Go forth out of thy 
country and from thy kindred. Therefore cir- 
cumcision was fittingly instituted in the per- 
son of Abraham. 

Reply Obj. 1. Immediately after the sin 
of our first parent, on account of the knowl- 
edge possessed by Adam, who was fully in- 
structed about Divine things, both faith and 
natural reason flourished in man to such an 
extent, that there was no need for any signs 
of faith and salvation to be prescribed to him, 
but each one was wont to make protestation of 
his faith, by outward signs of his profession, 
according as he thought best. But about the 
time of Abraham faith was on the wane, many 
being given over to idolatry. Moreover, by 
the growth of carnal concupiscence natural 
reason was clouded even in regard to sins 
against nature. And therefore it was fitting 
that then, and not before, circumcision should 
be instituted, as a profession of faith and a 
remedy against carnal concupiscence. 

Reply Obj. 2. The observance of the Law 
was not to be promulgated until the people 
were already gathered together: because the 
law is ordained to the public good, as we have 
stated in the Second Part (I-II, Q. 90, A. 2). 
Now it behooved the body of the faithful to 
be gathered together by a sensible sign, which 
is necessary in order that men be united to- 
gether in any religion, as Augustine says ( Cont. 
Faust, xix) . Consequently, it was necessary for 
circumcision to be instituted before the giving 
of the Law. Those Fathers, however, who lived 
before the Law, taught their families concerning 
Divine things by way of paternal admonition. 
Hence the Lord said of Abraham (Gen. xviii. 
19) ; I know that he will command his chil- 
dren, and his household after him to keep the 
way of the Lord. 

Reply Obj. 3. Baptism contains in itself 
the perfection of salvation, to which God calls 
all men, according to 1 Tim. ii. 4: Who will 
have all men to be saved. Wherefore Baptism 
is offered to all nations. On the other hand, 
circumcision did not contain the perfection of 
salvation, but signified it as to be achieved by 
Christ, Who was to be born of the Jewish 
nation. For this reason circumcision was given 
to that nation alone. 

Reply Obj. 4. The institution of circum- 
cision is as a sign of Abraham’s faith, who 
believed that himself would be the father of 
Christ Who was promised to him: and for 
this reason it was suitable that it should be 
for males only. Again, original sin, against 
which circumcision was specially ordained, is 
contracted from the father, not from the 
mother, as was stated in the Second Part (I-H, 
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Q. 81, A. 5). But Baptism contains the power 
of Christ, Who is the universal cause of salva- 
tion for all, and is The Remission of all sins 
(Post-Communion, Tuesday in Whitweek). 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether the Rite of Circumcision Was Fitting? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that the rite of cir- 
cumcision was unfitting. For circumcision, as 
stated above (AA. 1, 2), was a profession of 
faith. But faith is in the apprehensive power, 
whose operations appear mostly in the head. 
Therefore the sign of circumcision should have 
been conferred on the head rather than on the 
virile member. 

Obj. 2. Further, in the sacraments we make 
use of such things as are in more frequent use ; 
for instance, water, which is used for washing, 
and bread, which we use for nourishment. But, 
in cutting, we use an iron knife more com- 
monly than a stone knife. Therefore circum- 
cision should not have been performed with 
a stone knife. 

Obj. 3. Further, just as Baptism was insti- 
tuted as a remedy against original sin, so also 
was circumcision, as Bede says (Horn, in Cir- 
cum.). But now Baptism is not put off until 
the eighth day, lest children should be in 
danger of loss on account of original sin, if 
they should die before being baptized. On the 
other hand, sometimes Baptism is put off until 
after the eighth day. Therefore the eighth 
day should not have been fixed for circum- 
cision, but this day should have been antici- 
pated, just as sometimes it was deferred. 

On the contrary, The aforesaid rite of cir- 
cumcision is fixed by a gloss on Rom. iv. II : 
And he received the sign of circumcision. 

/ answer that, As stated above (.\. 2), cir- 
cumcision was established, as a sign of faith, 
by God of Whose wisdom there is no number 
(Ps. cxlvi. 5). Now to determine suitable 
signs is a work of wisdom. Consequently, it 
must be allowed that the rite of circumcision 
was fitting. 

Reply Obj. 1. It was fitting for circum- 
cision to be performed on the virile member. 
First, because it was a sign of that faith 
whereby Abraham believed that Christ wmuld 
be born of his seed. Secondly, because it w'as 
to be a remedy against original sin, which is 
contracted through the act of generation. 
Thirdly, because it was ordained as a remedy 
for carnal concupiscence, which thrives prin- 
cipally in those members, by reason of the 
abundance of venereal pleasure. 

Reply Obj. 2. A stone knife was not essen- 
tial to circumcision. Wherefore we do not find 
that an instrument of this description is re- 
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quired by any divine precept ; nor did the 
Jews, as a rule, make use of such a knife for 
circumcision; indeed, neither do they now. 
Nevertheless, certain well-known circumci- 
sions are related as having been performed 
with a stone knife, thus (Exod. iv. 25) we 
read that Sephora took a very sharp stone, 
and circumcised the foreskin of her son, and 
(Jos. v. 2): Make thee knives of stone, and 
circumcise the second time the children of 
Israel. Which signified that spiritual circum- 
cision would be done by Christ, of Whom it is 
written (1 Cor. x. 4): Now the rock was 
Christ. 

Reply Obj. 3. The eighth day was fixed for 
circumcision : first, because of the mystery ; 
since, Christ, by taking away from the elect, 
not only guilt but also all penalties, will per- 
fect the spiritual circumcision, in the eighth 
age (which is the age of those that rise again), 
as it were, on the eighth day.— Secondly, on 
account of the tenderness of the infant before 
the eighth day. Wherefore even in regard to 
other animals it is prescribed (Lev, xxii. 27) : 
When a bullock, or a sheep, or a goat, is 
brought forth, they shall he seven days under 
the udder of their dam: but the eighth day, 
and thenceforth, they may be offered to the 
Lord. 

Moreover, the eighth day was necessary for 
the fulfilment of the precept; so that, to wit, 
those who delayed beyond the eighth day, 
sinned, even though it were the sabbath, ac- 
cording to John vii. 23; (If) a man receives 
circumcision on the sabbath-day, that the Law 
of Moses may not be broken. But it was not 
necessary for the validity of the sacrament : 
because if anyone delayed beyond the eighth 
day, they could be circumcised afterwards. 

Some al.^^o say that in imminent danger of 
death, it was allowable to anticipate the 
eighth day. — But this cannot be proved either 
from the authority of Scripture or from the 
custom of the Jews. Wherefore it is better to 
say with Hugh of St. Victor ( De Sacrum, i) 
that the eighth day was never anticipated for 
any motive, however urgent. Hence on Prov. 
iv. 3 ; I 'was . . . an only son in the sight of my 
mother, a gloss says, that Bersabee’s other 
baby l)oy did not count because through dying 
before the eightlr day it received no name ; 
and consequently neither was it circumcised. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether Circumcision Bestowed Sanctifying Grace? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that circumcision did 
not bestow sanctifying grace. For the .Apostle 
says (Gal. ii. 21) : If justice be by the Law, 
then Christ died in vain, i.e. without cause. 
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But circumcision was an obligation imposed 
by the Law, according to Gal. v. 3 : / testify 
. . . to every man circumcising himself, that 
he is a debtor to do the ivhole law. Therefore, 
if justice be l)y circumcision, Christ died in 
vain, i.e. without cause. But this cannot be 
allowed. Therefore circumcision did not con- 
fer grace whereby the sinner is made righteous. 

Obj. 2. Further, before the institution of 
circumcision faith alone sufficed for justifica- 
tion ; hence Gregory says (Moral, iv) : Faith 
alone did of old in behalf of infants that for 
which the water of Baptism avails with us. 
But faith has lost nothing of its strength 
through the commandment of circumcision. 
Therefore faith alone justified little ones, and 
not circumcision. 

Ob). 3. Further, we read (Jos. v. S, 6) that 
the people that were born in the desert, during 
the forty years . . . were uncircmnciscd. If, 
therefore, original sin was taken away by cir- 
cumcision, it seems that all who died in the 
desert, both little children and adults, were 
lost, .^nd the same argument avails in regard 
to those who died before the eighth day, which 
was that of circumcision, which day could not 
be anticipated, as stated above (.\. iii, ad 3). 

Ob). 4. Further, nothing but sin closes the 
entrance to the heavenly kingdom. But before 
the Passion the entrance to the heavenly king- 
dom was closed to the circumcised. Therefore 
men were not justified from sin by circum- 
cision. 

Obj. S. Further, original sin is not remitted 
without actual sin being remitted also: because 
it is wicked to hope for half forgiveness from 
God, as Augustine says ( De V era et Falsa 
Pcenit. ix). But we read nowhere of circum- 
cision as remitting actual sin. Therefore nei- 
ther did it remit original sin. 

On the contrary, .AtUgustine says, writing 
to Valerius in answ'er to Julian (De Nup. et 
Concup. ii) ; From the time that circumcision 
was instituted among God’s people, as “a seal 
of the justice of the faith,” it availed little 
children unto sanctification by cleansing them 
from the original and bygone sin; just as Bap- 
tism also from the time of its institution began 
to avail unto the renewal of man. 

I ansiver that, All are agreed in saying that 
original sin was remitted in circumcision. But 
some said that no grace was conferred, and 
that the only effect was to remit sin. The 
Master holds this opinion, IV, Sent. 1, and in a 
gloss on Rom. iv. 11. But this is impossible, 
since guilt is not remitted except by grace, 
according to Rom. iii. 2 : Being justified freely 
by His grace, etc. 

Wherefore others said that grace was be- 
stowed by circumcision, as to that effect which 
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is the remission of guilt, but not as to its posi- 
tive effects; lest they should be compelled to 
say that the grace bestow'ed in circumcision 
sufficed for the fulfilling of the precepts of 
the Law, and that, consequently, the coming of 
Christ was unnecessary. — But neither can this 
opinion stand. First, because by circumcision 
children received the power of obtaining glory 
at the allotted time, which is the last positive 
effect of grace. Secondly, because, in the order 
of the formal cause, positive effects naturally 
precede those that denote privation, although 
it is the reverse in the order of the material 
cause: since a form does not remove a priva- 
tion save by informing the subject. 

Consequently, others said that grace was 
conferred in circumcision, also as a particular 
positive effect consisting in being made worthy 
of eternal life ; but not as to all its effects, for 
it did not suffice for the repression of the con- 
cupiscence of the fomes, nor again for the 
fulfilment of the precepts of the Law. And 
this W'as my opinion at one time (IV, Sent, i; 
Q. 2, A. 4). — But if one consider the matter 
carefully, it is clear that this is not true. 
Because the least grace can resist any degree 
of concupiscence, and avoid every mortal sin, 
that is committed in transgressing the pre- 
cepts of the Law; for the smallest degree of 
charity loves God more than cupidity loves 
thousands of gold and silver (Ps. cxviii. 72). 

We must say, therefore, that grace was be- 
stowed in circumcision as to all the effects of 
grace, but not as in Baptism. Because in Bap- 
tism grace is bestowed by the very power of 
Baptism itself, which power Baptism has as 
the instrument of Christ's Passion already con- 
summated. Whereas circumcision bestowed 
grace, inasmuch as it was a sign of faith in 
Christ’s future Passion: so that the man who 
was circumcised, professed to embrace that 
faith; whether, being an adult, he made pro- 
fession for himself, or, being a child, someone 
else made profession for him. Hence, too, the 
Apostle says (Rom. iv. II), that Abraham 
received the sign of circumcision, a seal of the 
justice of the faith: because, to wit, justice 
was of faith signified: not of circumcision 
signifying. And since Baptism operates instru- 
mentally by the power of Christ’s Passion, 
whereas circumcision does not, therefore Bap- 
tism imprints a character that incorporates 
man in Christ, and bestows grace more copi- 
ously than does circumcision ; since greater is 
the effect of a thing already present, than of 
the hope thereof. 

Reply Ob). 1. This argument would prove 
if justice were of circumcision otherwise than 
through faith in Christ’s Passion. 

Reply Obj. 2. Just as before the institution 
of circumcision, faith in Christ to come justi- 
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fled both children and adults, so, too, after its 
institution. But before, there was no need of 
a sign expressive of this faith ; because as yet 
believers had not begun to be united together 
apart from unbelievers for the worship of one 
God. It is probable, however, that parents 
who were believers offered up some prayers to 
God for their children, especially if these were 
in any danger ; or bestowed some blessing on 
them, as a seal oj faith; just as the adults 
offered prayers and sacrifices for themselves. 

Reply Obj. 3. There was an excuse for the 
people in the desert failing to fulfil the precept 
of circumcision, both because they knew not 
when the camp was removed, and because, as 
Damascene says (De Fide Orthod. iv) they 
needed no distinctive sign while they dwelt 
apart from other nations. Nevertheless, as 
Augustine says (QQ. in Josiie, vi), those were 
guilty of disobedience who failed to obey 
through contempt. 

It seems, however, that none of the uncir- 
cumcised died in the desert, for it is written 
(Ps. civ. 37): There was not atnong their 


tribes one that was feeble: and that those 
alone died in the desert, who had been circum- 
cised in Egypt. If, however, some of the un- 
circumcisecl did die there, the same applies to 
them as to those who died before the institu- 
tion of circumcision. And this applies also to 
those children who, at the time of the Law, 
died before the eighth day. 

Reply Obj. 4. Original sin was taken away 
in circumcision, in regard to the person ; but 
on the part of the entire nature, there re- 
mained the obstacle to the entrance of the 
kingdom of heaven, which obstacle was re- 
moved by Christ’s Passion. Consequently, be- 
fore Christ’s Passion not even Baptism gave 
entrance to the kingdom. But were circum- 
cision to avail after Christ’s Passion, it would 
give entrance to the kingdom. 

Reply Obj. 5. When adults were circum- 
cised, they received remission not only of 
original, but also of actual sin: yet not so as 
to be delivered from all debt of punishment, as 
in Baptism, in which grace is conferred more 
copiously. 


QUESTION 71 

Of the Preparations That Accompany Baptism 

fin Four Articles) 


We have now to consider the preparations 
that accompany Baptism : concerning which 
there are four points of inquiry ; ( 1 ) Whether 
catechism should precede Baptism ? 
(2) Whether exorcism should precede Bap- 
tism? (3) Whether what is done in catechiz- 
ing and exorcizing, effects anything, or is a 
mere sign? (4 ) Whether those who are to be 
baptized should be catechized or exorcized by 
priests? 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether Catechism Should Precede Baptism? 

We proceed thus to the First .\rticle : — 

Objection 1. It seems that catechism should 
not precede Baptism. For by Baptism men are 
regenerated unto the spiritual life. But man 
begins to live before being taught. Therefore 
man should not be catechized, i.e. taught, be- 
fore being baptized. 

Obj. 2. Further, Baptism is given not only 
to adults, but also to children, who are not 
capable of being taught, since they have not 
the use of reason. Therefore it is absurd to 
catechize them. 

Obj. 3. Further, a man, when catechized, 
confesses his faith. Now a child cannot con- 
fess its faith by itself, nor can anyone else in 
its stead ; both because no one can bind an- 


other to do anything ; and because one cannot 
know whether the child, having come to the 
right age, will give its assent to faith. There- 
fore catechism should not precede Baptism. 

On the contrary, Rabanus says ( De Instit. 
Cleric, i) : Before Baptism man should be pre- 
pared by catechism, in order that the cate- 
chumen may receive the rudiments of faith. 

I answer that, As stated above (Q. 70, A. 1), 
Baptism is the Sacrament of Faith : since it is 
a profession of the Christian faith. Now in 
order that a man receive the faith, he must be 
instructed therein, according to Rom. x. 14: 
How shall they believe Him, of Whom they 
have not heard? And how shall they hear 
without a preacher? And therefore it is fitting 
that catechism should precede Baptism. Flence 
when our Lord bade His disciples to baptize. 
He made teaching to precede Baptism, saying : 
Go ye .. . and teach all nations, baptizing 
them, etc. 

Reply Obj. 1. The life of grace unto which 
a man is regenerated, presupposes the life of 
the rational nature, in which man is capable of 
receiving instruction. 

Reply Obj. 2. • Just as Mother Church, as 
stated above (Q. 69, A. 6, ad 3), lends children 
another’s feet that they may come, and an- 
other’s heart that they may believe, so, too. 
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she lends them another’s ears, that they may 
hear, and another’s mind, that through others 
they may be taught. And therefore, as they 
are to be baptized, on the same grounds they 
are to be instructed. 

Reply Ob '], 3. He who answers in the child’s 
stead ; / do believe, does not foretell that the 
child will believe when it comes to the right 
age, else he would say: He will believe; but 
in the child’s stead he professes the Church’s 
faith which is communicated to that child, the 
sacrament of which faith is bestowed on it, 
and to which faith he is bound by another. For 
there is nothing unfitting in a person being 
bound by another in things necessary for sal- 
vation. — In like manner the sponsor, in an- 
swering for the child, promises to use his en- 
deavors that the child may believe. This, 
however, would not be sufficient in the case 
of adults having the use of reason. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether Exorcism Should Precede Baptism? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1, It seems that exorcism should 
not precede Baptism. For exorcism is ordained 
against energumens or those who are pos- 
sessed. But not all are such like. Therefore 
exorcism should not precede Baptism. 

Obj. 2. Further, so long as man is a sub- 
ject of sin, the devil has power over him, ac- 
cording to John viii. 34; Whosoever cominit- 
teth sin is the servant of sin. But sin is taken 
away by Baptism. Therefore men should not 
be exorcized before Baptism. 

Obj. 3. Further, Holy water was Introduced 
in order to ward off the power of the demons. 
Therefore exorcism was not needed as a fur- 
ther remedy. 

On the contrary, Pope Celestine says 
(Episf. ad Episcop. Gallice) : Whether children 
or young people approach the sacrament of 
regeneration, they should not come to the 
fount of life before the unclean spirit has been 
expelled from them by the exorcisms and 
breathings of the clerics. 

I answer that, Whoever purposes to do a 
work wisely, first removes the obstacles to his 
work ; hence it is written ( Jerem. iv. 3) : Break 
up anew your fallow ground and sou> not upon 
thorns. Now the devil is the enemy of man’s 
salvation, which man acquires by Baptism; 
and he has a certain power over man froin the 
very fact that the latter is subject to original, 
or even actual, sin. Consequently it is fitting 
that before Baptism the demons should be 
cast out by exorcisms, lest they impede man’s 
salvation. Which expulsion is signified by the 
(priest) breathing (upon the person to be 
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baptized) ; while the blessing, with the imposi- 
tion of hands, bars the way against the return 
of him who was cast out. Then the salt which 
is put in the mouth, and the anointing of the 
nose and ears with spittle, signify the receiv- 
ing of doctrine, as to the ears ; consent thereto 
as to the nose; and confession thereof, as to 
the mouth. And the anointing with oil signi- 
fies man’s ability to fight against the demons. 

Reply Obj. 1. The energumens are so-called 
from laboring inwardly under the outward op- 
eration of the devil. And though not all that 
approach Baptism are troubled by him in their 
bodies, yet all who are not baptized are sub- 
ject to the power of the demons, at least on 
account of the guilt of original sin. 

Reply Obj. 2. The power of the devil in so 
far as he hinders man from obtaining glory, is 
expelled from man by the baptismal ablution; 
but in so far as he hinders man from receiving 
the sacrament, his power is cast out by the 
exorcisms. 

Reply Obj. 3. Holy water is used against 
the assaults of demons from without. But 
exorcisms are directed against those assaults 
of the demons which are from within ; hence 
those who are exorcized are called energu- 
mens, as it were laboring inwardly. 

Or we may say that just as Penance is given 
as a further remedy against sin, because Bap- 
tism is not repeated ; so Holy Water is given 
as a further remedy against the assaults of 
demons, because the baptismal exorcisms are 
not given a second time. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether What Is Done in the Exorcism Effects 
Anything, or Is a Mere Sign? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that what is done in 
the exorcism does not effect anything, but is 
a mere sign. For if a child die after the exor- 
cisms, before being baptized, it is not saved. 
But the effects of what is done in the sacra- 
ments are ordained to the salvation of man; 
hence it is written (Mark xvi. 16) : He that 
believeth and is baptized shall be saved. 
Therefore what is done in the exorcism effects 
nothing, but is a mere sign. 

Obj. 2. Further, nothing is required for a 
sacrament of the New Law, but that it should 
be a sign and a cause, as stated above (Q. 62, 
A. 1). If, therefore, the things done in the 
exorcism effect anything, it seems that each 
of them is a sacrament. 

Obj. 3. Further, just as the exorcism is 
ordained to Baptism, so if anything be effected 
in the exorcism, it is ordained to the effect of 
Baptism. But disposition must needs precede 
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the perfect form : because form is not received 
save into matter already disposed. It would 
follow, therefore, that none could obtain the 
effect of Baptism unless he were previously 
exorcized; which is clearly false. Therefore 
what is done in the exorcisms has no effect. 

Obj. 4. Further, just as some things are 
done in the evorri'in before Baptism, so are 
some things done after Baptism: for instance, 
the priest anoints the baptized on the top of 
the head. But what is lione after Baptism 
seems to have no effect ; for, if it had. the 
effect of Baptism would be imperfect. There- 
fore neither have those things an effect, which 
are done in exorcism before Baptism. 

On the contrary, .\ugustine says (De 
Symbolo I) : Little children aic breathed upon 
and exorcized, in order to expel from them the 
devil’s hostile poiccr, ivhich deceived man. But 
the Church do^s nothing in vain. Therefore 
the effect of these breathings is that the power 
of the devils is expelled. 

/ answer that, Some say that the things done 
in the exorcism have no effect, but are mere 
signs. — But this is clearly false ; since in exor- 
cizing, the Church uses words of command to 
cast out the devil's power, for instance, when 
she says; Therefore, accursed devil, go out 
from him, etc. 

Therefore we must say that they have some 
effect, but, other than that of Baptism. For 
.Baptism gives man grace unto the full remis- 
sion of sins. But those things that are done 
in the exorcism remove the twofold impedi- 
ment against the reception of saving grace. 
Of these, one is the outward -impediment, so 
far as the demons strive to hinder man's salva- 
tion. .And this impediment is removed by the 
breathings, w-hereby the demon's power is cast 
out. as appears from the passage quoted from 
Augustine, i.e. as to the devil not placing ol)- 
stacles against the reception of the sacrament. 
Nevertheless, the demon's power over man re- 
mains as to the stain of sin. and the debt of 
punishment, until sin be washed away by 
Baptism. And in this sense Cyprian says 
(Epist. Ixxvi) ; Know that the devil’s evil 
power remains until the pouring of the saving 
water: but in Baptism he loses it all. 

The other impediment is within, forasmuch 
as, from having contracted original sin. man’s 
sense is closed to the perception of the mys- 
teries of salvation. Hence Rabanus says ( De 
I ns tit. Cleric, i) that by means of the typify- 
ing spittle and the touch of the priest, the 
Divine wisdom and power brings salvation to 
the catechumen, that his nostrils being opened 
he may perceive the odor of the knowledge of 
God, that his ears be opened to hear the com- 
mandments of God, that his senses be opened 
in his inmost heart to respond. 


Reply Obj. 1. What is done in the exorcism 
does not take away the sin for which man is 
punished after death; but only the impedi- 
ments against his receiving the remission of sin 
through the sacrament. Wherefore exorcism 
avails a man nothing after death if he has not 
been baptized. 

Prajpositivus. however, says that children 
who die after being exorcized but before being 
baptized are suljjected to lesser darkness. But 
this does not seem to be true: because that 
darkness consists in privation of the vision of 
God. which cannot be greater or lesser. 

Reply Obj. 2. It is essential to a sacrament 
to produce its principal effect, which is grace 
that remits sin, or supplies some defect in man. 
But those things that are done in the exorcism 
do not effect this; they merely remove these 
impediments. Consequently, they are not sac- 
raments but sacramentals. 

Reply Obj. 0 . The disposition that suffices 
for receiving the baptismal grace is the faith 
and intention, either of the one baptized, if it 
be an adult, or of the Church, if it be a child. 
But these things that are done in the exorcism, 
are directed to the removal of the impedi- 
ments. .And therefore one may receive the 
effect of Baptism without them. 

Yet they are not to be omitted save in a 
case of necessity. .And then, if the danger pass, 
they should he supplied, that uniformity in 
Baptism may be observed. Nor are they sup- 
plied to no purpo.se after Baptism: because, 
just as the effect of Baptism may be hindered 
before it is recei\’ecl, so can it be hindered after 
it has been received. 

Reply Obj. 4. Of those things that are done 
after Baptism in respect of the person bap- 
tized. something is done which is not a mere 
sign, hut produces an effect, for instance, the 
anointing on the top of the head, the effect of 
which is the preservation of baptismal grace. 
And there is something which has no effect, 
but is a mere sign, for instance, the baptized 
are given a white garment to signify the new- 
ness of life. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether It Belongs to a Priest to Catechize and 
Exorcize the Person to Be Boptized? 

Wc proceed thus to the Fourth .Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that it does not be- 
long to a priest to catechize and exorcize the 
person to be baptized. For it belongs to the 
office of ministers to operate on the unclean, 
as Dionysius says (Eccl. Hier. v). But cate- 
chumen.s who are instructed by catechism, 
and energumens w'ho are cleansed by exorcism, 
are counted among the unclean, as Dionysius 
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says in the same place. Therefore to catechize 
and to exorcize do not belong to the office of 
the priests, but rather to that of the ministers. 

Obj. 2. Further, catechumens are instructed 
in the Faith by the Holy Scripture which is 
read in the church by ministers: for just as 
the Old Testament is recited by the Readers, 
SO the New Testament is read by the Deacons 
and Subdeacons. And thus it belongs to the 
ministers to catechize. — In like manner it be- 
longs, seemingly, to the ministers to exorcize. 
For Isidore says (Epist. ad Ludijred.) : The 
exorcist should know the exorcisms by heart, 
and impose his hands on the energumens and 
catechumens during the exorcism. Therefore 
it belongs not to the priestly office to catechize 
and exorcize. 

Obj. 3. Further, to catechize is the same as 
to teach, and this is the same as to perfect. 
Now this belongs to the office of a bishop, as 
Dionysius says (Eccl. Hier. v). Therefore it 
does not belong to the priestlj' office. 

On the contrary, Pope Nicolas (1) says: 
The catechizing of those who are to be bap- 
tized can be undertaken by the priests at- 
tached to each church. And Gregory says 
(Horn, xxix, super Ezech.) : When priests place 
their hands on believers for the grace of exor- 
cism, what else do they but cast out the devils? 

I answer that, The minister compared to the 
priest, is as a secondary and instrumental 
agent to the principal agent: as is implied in 
the very word minister. Now the secondary 
agent does nothing without the principal agent 
in operating. And the more mighty the opera- 
tion, so much the mightier instruments does 
the principal agent require. But the operation 


of the priest in conferring the sacrament itself' 
is mightier than in those things that are pre- 
paratory to the sacrament. And so the highest 
ministers who are called deacons co-operate 
with the priest in bestowing the sacraments 
themselves: for Isidore says (loc. cit., Obj. 2) 
that it belongs to the deacons to assist the 
priests in all things that are done in Christ’s 
sacraments, in Baptism, to wit, in the Chrism, 
in the Paten and Chalice; while the inferior 
ministers assist the priest in those things which 
are preparatory to the sacraments : the readers, 
for instance, in catechizing; the exorcists in 
exorcizing. 

Reply Obj. 1. The minister’s operation in 
regard to the unclean is ministerial and, as it 
were, instrumental, but the priest’s is prin- 
cipal. 

Reply Obj. 2. To readers and exorcists be- 
longs the duty of catechizing and exorcizing, 
not, indeed, principally, but as ministers of 
the priest in these things. 

Reply Obj. 3. Instruction is manifold. One 
leads to the embracing of the Faith ; and is as- 
cribed by Dionysius to bishops (Eccl. Hier. 
ii) and can be undertaken by any preacher, 
or even by any believer. — .Another is that by 
which a man is taught the rudiments of faith, 
and how to comport himself in receiving the 
sacraments: this belongs secondarily to the 
ministers, primarily to the priests. — third 
is instruction in the mode of Christian life: 
and this belongs to the sponsors. — A fourth 
is the instruction in the profound mysteries 
of faith, and on the perfection of Christian 
life: this belongs to bishops ex officio, — in 
virtue of their office. 


QUESTION 72 

Of the Sacrament of Confirmation 

(In Twelve Articles) 


We have now to consider the Sacrament of 
Confirmation. Concerning this there are 
twelve points of inquiry: (1) Whether Confir- 
mation is a sacrament? (2) Its matter: 
(3) Whether it is essential to the sacrament that 
the chrism should have been previously conse- 
crated by a bishop.? (4) Its form; (5) Whether 
it imprints a character? (6) Whether the 
character of Confirmation presupposes the 
character of Baptism? (7) Whether it be- 
stow's grace? (S) Who is competent to receive 
this sacrament? (9) In what part of the body? 
(10) Whether someone is required to_ stand 
for the person to be confirmed? (11) Whether 
this sacrament is given by bishops only? 
(12) Of its rite. 


FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether Confirmation Is o Sacrament? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — ■ 

Objection 1. It seems that Confirmation is 
not a sacrament. For sacraments derive their 
efficacy from the Divune institution, as stated 
above (Q. 64, .A. 2). But we read nowhere 
of Confirmation being instituted by Christ. 
Therefore it is not a sacrament. 

Obj. 2. Further, the sacraments of the New 
Law were foreshadow’ed in the Old Law; thus 
the Apostle says (1 Coi. x. 2-4), that all in 
Moses were baptized, in the cloud and in the 
sea; and did all cat the same spiritual food, 
and all drank the same spiritual drink. But 
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Confirmation was not foreshadowed in the Old 
Testament. Therefore it is not a sacrament. 

Ob). 3. Further, the sacraments are or- 
dained unto man’s salvation. But man cun be 
saved without Confirmation: since children 
that are baptized, who die before being con- 
firmed, are saved. Therefore Confirmation is 
not a sacrament. 

Ob). 4 Further, by all the sacraments of 
the Church, man is conformed to Christ, Who 
is the .\uthor of the sacraments. But man 
cannot be conformed to Christ by Confirma- 
tion, since we read nowhere of Christ being 
confirmed. 

On the contrary. Pope Jilelchiades wrote to 
the bishops of Spain; Concerning the point 
on ichich you sought to be informed, i.e. 
whether the imposition oj the bishop’s hand 
were a greater sacrament than Baptism, know 
that each is a great sacrament. 

I answer that, The sacraments of the New 
Law are ordained unto special effects of grace : 
and therefore where there is a special effect of 
grace, there we find a special sacrament or- 
dained for the purpose. But since sensible and 
material things bear a likeness to things spir- 
itual and intelligible, from what occurs in the 
life of the body, we can perceive that which 
is special to the spiritual life. Now it is evi- 
dent that in the life of the body a certain 
special perfection consists in man’s attaining 
to the perfect age, and being able to perform 
the perfect actions of a man : hence the .\pos- 
tle says (1 Cor, xiii. 11): When I became a 
■man, / put away the things oj a child. And 
thence it is that besides the movement of gen- 
eration whereby man receives life of the body, 
there is the movement of growth, whereby man 
is brought to the perfect age. So therefore 
does man receive spiritual life in Baptism, 
which is a spiritual regeneration : while in Con- 
firmation man arrives at the perfect age, as it 
were, of the spiritual life. Hence Pope hlel- 
chiades says: The Holy Ghost, Who comes 
down on the waters oj Baptism bearing salva- 
tion in His flight, bestows at the font, the ful- 
ness of innocence; but in Confirmation He 
confers an increase oj grace. In Baptism we 
are born again unto life ; ajter Baptism we arc 
strengthened. And therefore it is evident that 
Confirmation is a special sacrament. 

Reply Ob'). 1. Concerning the institution 
of this sacrament there are three opinions. 
Some (Alexander of Hales, — Smnma ThcoL, 
P. IV, Q. IX; S. Bonaventure — IV, Sent, vii) 
have maintained that this sacrament was in- 
stituted neither by Christ, nor by the apostles ; 
but later in the course of time by one of the 
councils. Others (Pierre de Tarentaise — TV, 
Sent, vii) held that it was instituted by the 
apostles. But this cannot be admitted ; since 


the institution of a new sacrament belongs 
to the power of excellence, which belongs to 
Christ alone. 

And therefore we must say that Christ insti- 
tuted this sacrament not by bestowing, but 
by promising it, according to John xvi, 7 : 
If I go not, the Paraclete will not come to you, 
but if I go, 1 will send Him to you. And this 
was because in this sacrament the fulness of 
the Holy Ghost is bestowed, which was not to 
be given before Christ’s Resurrection and As- 
cension ; according to John vii. 39 : As yet the 
Spirit was not given, because Jesus was not 
yet glorified. 

Reply Ob'). 2. Confirmation is the sacra- 
ment of the fulness of grace: wherefore there 
could be nothing corresponding to it in the 
Old Law, since the Law brought nothing to 
perfection (Heb. vii. 19). 

Reply Obj. 3. As stated above (Q. 6S, A. 4). 
all the sacraments are in some way necessary 
for salvation : but some, so that there is no 
salvation without them ; some as conducing to 
the perfection of salvation ; and thus it is that 
Confirmation is necessary for salvation; al- 
though salvation is possible without it, pro- 
vided it be not omitted out of contempt. 

Reply Obj. 4. Those who receive Confirma- 
tion, which is the sacrament of the fulness of 
grace, are conformed to Christ, inasmuch as 
from the very first instant of His conception 
He was full of grace and truth (John i. 14). 
This fulness was made known at His Baptism, 
when the Holy Ghost descended in a bodily 
shape . . . upon Him (Luke iii. 22). Hence 
(ibid. iv. 1) it is written that Jesus being full 
oj the Holy Ghost, returned from the Jordan. 
Nor was it fitting to Christ’s dignity, that He, 
Who is the Author of the sacraments, should 
receive the fulness of grace from a sacrament. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whefher Chrism Is a Fitting Matter 
for This Sacrament? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that chrism is not a 
fitting matter for this sacrament. For this 
sacrament, as stated above (A. 1, ad 1), was 
instituted by Christ when He promised His 
disciples the Holy Ghost. But He sent them 
the Holy Ghost without their being anointed 
with chrism, hloreover, the apostles them- 
selves bestowed this sacrament without chrism, 
by the mere imposition of hands: for it is 
written (Acts viii. 17) that the apostles laid 
their hands upon those who were baptized, 
and they received the Holy Ghost. Therefore 
chrism is not the matter of this sacrament : 
since the matter is essential to the sacrament. 

Obj. 2. Further, Confirmation perfects, in 
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a way, the sacrament of Baptism, as stated 
above (Q. 65, AA. 3, 4) : and so it ought to 
be conformed to it as perfection to the thing 
perfected. But the matter, in Baptism, is a 
simple element, viz. water. Therefore chrism, 
which is made of oil and balm, is not a fitting 
matter for this sacrament. 

Ob'], 3. Further, oil is used as the matter 
of this sacrament for the purpose of anointing. 
But any oil will do for anointing : for instance, 
oil made from nuts, and from anything else. 
Therefore not only olive oil should be used for 
this sacrament. 

Obj. 4. Further, it has been stated above 
(Q. 66, A. 3) that water is used as the matter 
of Baptism, because it is easily procured every- 
where. But olive oil is not to be procured 
everywhere ; and much less is balm. There- 
fore chrism, which is made of these, is not a 
fitting matter for this sacrament. 

On the contrary, Gregory says (Registr. 
iv) : Let no priest dare to sign the baptized 
infants on the brow with the sacred chrism. 
Therefore chrism is the matter of this sacra- 
ment. 

I answer that, Chrism is the fitting matter 
of this sacrament. For, as stated above (A. 1), 
in this sacrament the fulness of the Holy 
Ghost is given for the spiritual strength which 
belongs to the perfect age. Now when man 
comes to perfect age he begins at once to have 
intercourse with others; whereas until then 
he lives an individual life, as it were, confined 
to himself. Now the grace of the Holy Ghost 
is signified by oil ; hence Christ is said to be 
anointed with the oil of gladness (Ps. xliv. 8), 
by reason of His being gifted with the fulness 
of the Holy Ghost. Consequently oil is a 
suitable matter of this sacrament. And balm 
is mixed with the oil, by reason of its fragrant 
odor, which spreads about : hence the Apostle 
says (2 Cor. ii. 15) : JVe are the good odor of 
Christ, etc. And though many other things be 
fragrant, yet preference is given to balm, be- 
cause it has a special odor of its own, and be- 
cause it confers incorruptibility: hence it is 
written (Ecclus. xxiv. 21) : My odor is as the 
purest balm. 

Reply Obj. 1. Christ, by the power which 
He exercises in the sacraments, bestowed on 
the apostles the reality of this sacrament, i.e. 
the fulness of the Holy Ghost, without the 
sacrament itself, because they had received 
the first fruits of the Spirit (Rom. viii. 23). 
Nevertheless, something of keeping with the 
matter of this sacrament was displayed to the 
apostles in a sensible manner when they re- 
ceived the Holy Ghost. For that the Holy 
Ghost came down upon them in a sensible 
manner under the form of fire, refers to the 
same signification as oil : except in so far as 
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fire has an active power, while oil has a pas- 
sive power, as being the matter and incentive 
of fire. And this was quite fitting: for it was 
through the apostles that the grace of the Holy 
Ghost was to flow forth to others. Again, the 
Holy Ghost came down on the apostles in the 
shape of a tongue. Which refers to the same 
signification as balm : except in so far as the 
tongue communicates with others by speech, 
but balm, by its odor; because, to wit, the 
apostles were filled with the Holy Ghost, as 
teachers of the Faith ; but the rest of the be- 
lievers, as doing that which gives edification 
to the faithful. 

In like manner, too, when the apostles im- 
posed their hands, and when they preached, 
the fulness of the Holy Ghost came down 
under visible signs on the faithful, just as, at 
the beginning. He came down on the apostles : 
hence Peter said (Acts xi. IS) : When I had 
begun to speak, the Holy Ghost fell upon 
them, as upon us also in the beginning. Con- 
sequently there was no need for sacramental 
sensible matter, where God sent sensible signs 
miraculously. 

However, the apostles commonly made use 
of chrism in bestowing the sacrament, when 
such like visible signs were lacking. For 
Dionysius says (Eccl. Hier. iv) : There is a 
certain perfecting operation which our guides, 
i.e. the apostles, call the sacrifice of Chrism. 

Reply Ob). 2. Baptism is bestowed that 
spiritual life may be received simply ; where- 
fore simple matter is fitting to it. But this 
sacrament is given that we may receive the 
fulness of the Holy Ghost, Whose operations 
are manifold, according to Wis. vh. 22, In her 
is the Holy Spirit, . . . one, manifold; and 1 
Cor. xii. 4, There are diversities of graces, but 
the same Spirit. Consequently a compound 
matter is appropriate to this sacrament. 

Reply Obj. 3. These properties of oil, by 
reason of which it symbolizes the Holy Ghost, 
are to be found in olive oil rather than in any 
other oil. In fact, the olive-tree itself, through 
being an evergreen, signifies the refreshing and 
merciful operation of the Holy Ghost. 

Moreover, this oil is called oil properly, and 
is very much in use, wherever it is to be had. 
And whatever other liquid is so called, derives 
its name from its likeness to this oil: nor are 
the latter commonly used, unless it be to sup- 
ply the want of olive oil. Therefore it is that 
this oil alone is used for this and certain other 
sacraments. 

Reply Obj. 4. Baptism is the sacrament of 
absolute necessity : and so its matter should 
be at hand everywhere. But it is enough that 
the matter of this sacrament, which is not of 
such great necessity, be easily sent to all parts 
of the world. 
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THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether It Is Essential to This Sacrament That the 
Chrism Which Is Its Matter Be Previously 
Consecrated by a Bishop? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that it is not essential 
to this sacrament, that the chrism, which is its 
matter, be previously consecrated by a bishop. 
For Baptism which bestows full remission of 
sins is not less efficacious than this sacrament. 
But, though the baptismal water receives a 
kind of blessing before being used for Bap- 
tism ; yet this is not essential to the sacra- 
ment: since in a case of necessity it can be 
dispensed with. Therefore neither is it essen- 
tial to this sacrament that the chrism should 
be previously consecrated by a bishop. 

Obj. 2. Further, the same should not be 
consecrated twice. But the sacramental mat- 
ter is sanctified, in the very conferring of the 
sacrament, by the form of words wherein the 
sacrament is bestowed ; hence Augustine says 
(Tract. Ixxx, in Joan.) : The word is added to 
the element, and this becomes a sacrament. 
Therefore the chrism should not be conse- 
crated before this sacrament is given. 

Obj. 3. Further, every consecration em- 
ployed in the sacraments is ordained to the 
bestowal of grace. But the sensible matter 
composed of oil and balm is not receptive of 
grace. Therefore it should not be consecrated. 

On the contrary, Pope Innocent (I) says 
(Ep. ad Decent.): Priests, when baptizing, 
may anoint the baptized with chrism, previ- 
ously consecrated by a bishop: but they must 
not sign the brow with the same oil; this be- 
longs to the bishop alone, when he gives the 
Paraclete. Now this is done in this sacrament. 
Therefore it is necessary for this sacrament 
that its matter be previously consecrated by a 
bishop. 

I answer that. The entire sanctification of 
the sacraments is derived from Christ, as 
stated above (Q. 64, A. 3). But it must be 
observed that Christ did use certain sacra- 
ments having a corporeal matter, viz. Baptism, 
and also the Eucharist. And consequently, 
from Christ’s very act in using them, the mat- 
ter of these sacraments received a certain apti- 
tude to the perfection of the sacrament. Hence 
Chrysostom (Chromatins — In Matth. iii. 15) 
says that the waters oj Baptism could never 
wash away the sins of believers, had they not 
been sanctified by contact with our Lord's 
body. And again, our Lord Himself taking 
bread . . . blessed, . . . and in like manner the 
chalice (Matth. xxvi. 26, 27 ; Luke xxii. 19, 
20). For this reason there is no need for the 
rnatter of these sacraments to be blessed pre- 
viously, since Christ’s blessing is enough. And 
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if any blessing be used, it belongs to the 
solemnity of the sacrament, not to its essence 

But Christ did not make use of visible 
anointings, so as not to slight the invisible 
unction whereby He was anointed above His 
fellows (Ps. xliv. 8). And hence both chrism, 
and the holy oil, and the oil of the sick are 
blessed before being put to sacramental use. 

This suffices for the reply to the First Ob- 
jection. 

Reply Obj. 2. Each consecration of the 
chrism has not the same object. For just as 
an instrument derives instrumental power in 
two ways, viz. when it receives the form of 
an instrument, and when it is moved by the 
principal agent : so too the sacramental matter 
needs a twofold sanctification, by one of which 
it becomes fit matter for the sacrament, while 
by the other it is applied to the production 
of the effect. 

Reply Obj. 3. Corporeal matter is recep- 
tive of grace, not so as to be the subject of 
grace, but only as the instrument of grace, as 
explained above (Q. 62, A. 3). And this sacra- 
mental matter is consecrated, either by Christ, 
or by a bishop, who, in the Church, imper- 
sonates Christ. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether the Proper Form of This Sacrament Is: 

"I Sign Thee with the Sign of the Cross," Etc.? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that the proper form 
of this sacrament is not: / sign thee with the 
sign of the cross, I confirm thee with the 
chrism of salvation, in the name of the Father 
and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost. Amen. 
For the use of the sacraments is derived from 
Christ and the apostles. But neither did Christ 
institute this form, nor do we read of the 
apostles making use of it. Therefore it is not 
the proper form of this sacrament. 

Obj. 2. Further, just as the sacrament is 
the same everywhere, so should the form be 
the same: because everything has unity, just 
as it has being, from its form. But this form 
is not used by all: for some say: I confirm 
thee with the chrism of sanctification. There- 
fore the above is not the proper form of this 
sacrament. 

Obj. 3. Further, this sacrament should be 
conformed to Baptism, as the perfect to the 
thing perfected, as stated above (A. 2, Obj. 
2). But in the form of Baptism no mention is 
made of signing the character ; nor again of 
the cross of Christ, though in Baptism man 
dies with Christ, as the Apostle says (Rom. 
vi. 3-8) ; nor of the effect which is salvation, 
though Baptism is necessary for salvation. 
Again, in the baptismal form, only one action 
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is included ; and the person of the baptizer is 
expressed in the words : / baptize thee, whereas 
the contrary is to be observed in the above 
form. Therelore this is not the proper form 
of this sacrament. 

On the contrary, Is the authority of the 
Church, who always uses this form. 

I answer that. The above form is appropri- 
ate to this sacrament. For just as the form of 
a natural thing gives it its species, so a sacra- 
mental form should contain whatever belongs 
to the species of the sacrament. Now as is 
evident from what has been already said (AA. 
1, 2), in this sacrament the Holy Ghosr is 
given for strength in the spiritual combat. 
Wherefore in this sacrament three things are 
necessary ; and they are contained in the above 
form. The first of these is the cause conferring 
fulness of spiritual strength, which cause is 
the Blessed Trinity : and this is expressed in 
the words. In the name of the Father, etc. — 
The second is the spiritual strength itself be- 
stowed on man unto salvation by the sacra- 
ment of visible matter ; and this is referred to 
in the words, I confirm thee with the chrism of 
salvation . — The third is the sign which is given 
to the combatant, as in a bodily combat: thus 
are soldiers marked with the sign of their 
leaders. And to tliis refer the v.'ords, I sign 
thee with the sign of the cross, in which sign, 
to wit, our King triumphed (cf. Col. ii. 15). 

Reply Obj. I. As stated above (A. 2, ad 1), 
sometimes the effect of this sacrament, i.e. the 
fulness of the Holy Ghost, was given through 
the ministry of the apostles, under certain 
visible signs, wrought miraculously by God, 
Who can bestow the sacramental effect, inde- 
pendently of the sacrament. In these cases 
there was no need for either the matter or the 
form of this sacrament. On the other hand, 
sometimes they bestowed this sacrament as 
ministers of the sacraments. And then, they 
used both matter and form according to 
Christ’s command. For the apostles, in con- 
ferring the sacraments, observed many things 
which are not handed down in those Scriptures 
that are in general use. Hence Dionysius says 
at the end of his treatise on the Ecclesiastical 
Hierarchy (chap, vii) : It is not allowed to 
explain in writing the prayers which are used 
in the sacraments, and to publish their mysti- 
cal meaning, or the power which, coming from 
God, gives them their efficacy,- we learn these 
things by holy tradition without any display,* 
i.e. secretly. Hence the .Apostle, speaking of 
the celebration of the Eucharist, writes (1 Cor. 
xi. 34) : The rest I will set in order, when I 
come. 

Reply Obj. 2. Holiness is the cause of sal- 
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vation. Therefore it comes to the same whether 
we say chrism of salvation or of sanctification. 

Reply Obj. 3. Baptism is the regeneration 
unto the spiritual life, whereby man lives in 
himself. And therefore in the baptismal form 
that action alone is expressed which refers 
to the man to be sanctified. But this sacra- 
ment is ordained not only to the sanctification 
of man in himself, but also to strengthen him 
in his outward combat. Consequently not only 
is mention made of interior sanctification, in 
the words, / confirm thee with the chrism exf 
salvation: but furthermore man is signed 
outwardly, as it were with the standard of the 
cross, unto the outward spiritual combat; and 
this is signified by the words, I sign thee with 
the sign of the cross. 

But in the very word baptize, which signi- 
fies to cleanse, we can understand both the 
matter, which is the cleansing water, and the 
effect, w'hich is salvation. Whereas these are 
not understood by the w'ord confirm ; and con- 
sequently they had to be expressed. 

Again, it has been said above (Q. 66, A. 5, 
ad 1) that the pronoun / is not necessary to 
the Baptismal form, because it is included in 
the first person of the verb. It is, however, 
included in order to express the intention. But 
this does not seem so necessary in Confirma- 
tion, which is conferred only by a minister of 
excellence, as we shall state later on (A. 11). 

FIFTH ARTICLE 

Whether the Sacrament of Confirmation 
Imprints a Character? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that the sacrament 
of Confirmation does not imprint a character. 
For a character means a distinctive sign. But 
a man is not distinguished from unbelievers 
by the sacrament of Confirmation, for this is 
the effect of Baptism; nor from the rest of 
the faithful, because this sacrament is ordained 
to the spiritual combat, which is enjoined to 
all the faithful. Therefore a character is not 
imprinted in this sacrament. 

Obj. 2. Further, it was stated above (Q. 63, 
A. 2) that a character is a spiritual power. 
Now a power must be either active or passive. 
But the active power in the sacraments is con- 
ferred by the sacrament of Order ; w’hile the 
passive or receptive pow'er is conferred by the 
sacrament of Baptism. Therefore no character 
is imprinted by the sacrament of Confirmation. 

Obj. 3. Further, in circumcision, wdiich is 
a character of the body, no spiritual character 
is imprinted. But in this sacrament a charac- 
ter is imprinted on the body, when the sign of 
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the cross is signed with chrism on man’s brow. 
Therefore a spiritual character is not im- 
printed by this sacrament. 

On the contrary, A character is imprinted 
in every sacrament that is not repeated. But 
this sacrament is not repeated; for Gregory 
(II) says (Ep. iv, ad Bonifac.) : .di to the man 
iL’ho was confirmed a second time by a bishop, 
such a repetition must be forbidden. There- 
fore a character is imprinted in Confirmation. 

[ answer that, As stated above (Q. 63, A. 2), 
a character is a spiritual power ordained to 
certain sacred actions. Now it has been said 
above (A. 1 ; Q. 65, A. 1) that, just as Baptism 
is a spiritual regeneration unto Christian life, 
so also is Confirmation a certain spiritual 
growth bringing man to perfect spiritual age. 
But it is evident, from a comparison with the 
life of the body, that the action which is 
proper to man immediately after birth, is dif- 
ferent from the action which is proper to him 
when he has come to perfect age. And there- 
fore by the sacrament of Confirmation man is 
given a spiritual power in respect of sacred 
actions other than those in respect of which 
he receives power in Baptism. For in Baptism 
he receives power to do those things which 
pertain to his own salvation, forasmuch as he 
lives to himself; whereas in Confirmation he 
receives power to do those things which per- 
tain to the spiritual combat with the enemies 
of the Faith. This is evident from the example 
of the apostles, who, before they received the 
fulness of the Holy Ghost, w^ere in the upper 
room . . . persevering . . . in prayer (Acts i. 
13, 14) ; whereas afterwards they went out 
and feared not to confess their faith in public, 
even in the face of the enemies of the Christian 
Faith. And therefore it is evident that a char- 
acter is imprinted in the sacrament of Confir- 
mation. 

Reply Obj. 1. All have to wage the spiritual 
combat with our invisible enemies. But to fight 
against visible foes, viz. against the perse- 
cutors of the Faith, by confessing Christ’s 
name, belongs to the confirmed, who have al- 
ready come spiritually to the age of virility, 
according to 1 John ii. 14 ; / write unto you, 
young men, because you are strong, and the 
word of God abideth in you, and you have 
overcome the wicked one. And therefore the 
character of Confirmation is a distinctive sign, 
not between unbelievers and believers, but 
between those who are grown up spiritually 
and those of whom it is written; As new-born 
babes (1 Pet. ii. 2). 

Reply Obj. 2. All the sacraments are pro- 
testations of faith. Therefore just as he who 
is_ baptized receives the power of testifying to 
his faith by receiving the other sacraments ; 
so he who is confirmed receives the power of 
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publicly confessing his faith by words, as it 
were e.x officio. 

Reply Obj. 3. The sacraments of the Old 
Law are called justice of the flesh (Heb. ix. 
10) because, to wit, they wrought nothing in- 
wardly. Consequently in circumcision a char- 
acter was imprinted in the body only, but not 
in the soul. But in Confirmation, since it is a 
sacrament of the New Law, a spiritual char- 
acter is imprinted at the same time, together 
with the bodily character. 

SIXTH ARTICLE 

Whether the Character of Confirmation Presupposes, 
of Necessity, the Baptismal Character? 

Wc proceed thus to the Sixth Article : — 

Objection I. It seems that the character 
of Confirmation does not presuppose, of neces- 
sity, the baptismal character. For the sacra- 
ment of Confirmation is ordained to the public 
confession of the Faith of Christ. But many, 
even before Baptism, have publicly confessed 
the Faith of Christ by shedding their blood for 
the Faith. Therefore the character of Con- 
firmation does not presuppose the baptismal 
character. 

Obj. 2. Further, it is not related of the 
apostles that they were baptized; especially, 
since it is written (John iv. 2) that Christ 
Himself did not baptize, but His disciples. Yet 
afterwards they were confirmed by the coming 
of the Holy Ghost. Therefore, in like manner, 
others can be confirmed before being baptized. 

Obj. 3. Further, it is written (Acts. x. 44-48) 
that while Peter was yet speaking . . . the Holy 
Ghost fell on all them that heard the word, 
. . . and (Vulg., — for) they heard them speak- 
ing with tongues: and afterwards he com- 
manded them to be baptized. Therefore others 
with equal reason can be confirmed before 
being baptized. 

On the contrary, Rabanus says ( De Instit. 
Cleric, i) ; Lastly the Paraclete is given to the 
baptized by the imposition of the high priest’s 
hands, in order that the baptized may be 
strengthened by the Holy Ghost so as to pub- 
lish his faith. 

I answer that. The character of Confirma- 
tion, of necessity supposes the baptismal char- 
acter; so that, in effect, if one who is not 
baptized were to be confirmed, he would re- 
ceive nothing, but would have to be confirmed 
again after receiving Baptism. The reason of 
this is that. Confirmation is to Baptism as 
growth to birth, as is evident from what has 
been said above (A. 1 ; Q. 65, A. 1). Now it 
is clear that no one can be brought to perfect 
age unless he be first born; and in like man- 
ner, unless a man be first baptized, he cannot 
receive the sacrament of Confirmation. 
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Reply Ob). 1. The Divine power is not 
confined to the sacraments. Hence man can 
receive spiritual strength to confess the Faith 
of Christ publicly, without receiving the sac- 
rament of Confirmation : just as he can also 
receive remission of sins without Baptism. 
Yet, just as none receive the effect of Baptism 
without the desire of Baptism ; so none receive 
the effect of Confirmation, without the desire 
of Confirmation. And man can have this even 
before receiving Baptism. 

Reply Obj. 2. As Augustine says (Ep. 
cclxv), from our Lord’s words, “He that is 
washed, needeth not but to wash his feet” 
(John xiii. 10), we gather that Peter and 
Christ’s other disciples had been baptized, 
either with John’s Baptism, as some think; 
or with Christ’s, which is more credible. For 
He did not refuse to administer Baptism, so as 
to have servants by whom to baptize others. 

Reply Obj. 3 . Those who heard the preach- 
ing of Peter received the effect of Confirmation 
miraculously; but not the sacrament of Con- 
firmation. Now it has been stated (ad 1) that 
the effect of Confirmation can be bestowed on 
man before Baptism, whereas the sacrament 
cannot. For just as the effect of Confirmation, 
which is spiritual strength, presupposes the 
effect of Baptism, which is justification, so the 
sacrament of Confirmation presupposes the 
sacrament of Baptism. 

SEVENTH ARTICLE 

Whether Sanctifying Grace Is Bestowed 
in This Sacrament? 

We proceed thus to the Seventh Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that sanctifying grace 
is not bestowed in this sacrament. For sanc- 
tifying grace is ordained against sin. But this 
sacrament, as stated above (A. 6) is given only 
to the baptized, who are cleansed from sin. 
Therefore sanctifying grace is not bestowed in 
this sacrament. 

Obj. 2. Further, sinners especially need 
sanctifying grace, by which alone can they be 
justified. If, therefore, sanctifying grace is 
bestowed in this sacrament, it seems that it 
should be given to those who are in sin. And 
yet this is not true. 

Obj. 3. Further, there can only be one spe- 
cies of sanctifying grace, since it is ordained 
to one effect. But two forms of the same spe- 
cies cannot be in the same subject. Since, 
therefore, man receives sanctifying grace in 
Baptism, it seems that sanctifying grace is not 
bestowed in Confirmation, which is given to 
none but the baptized. 

On the contrary, Pope IMelchiades says 
(Ep. ad Episc. Hispan.) : The Holy Ghost be- 
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stows at the font the fulness of innocence; but 
in Confirmation He confers an increase of 
grace. 

I answer that. In this sacrament, as stated 
above (AA. 1, 4), the Holy Ghost is given to 
the baptized for strength : just as He was given 
to the apostles on the day of Pentecost, as we 
read in Acts ii ; and just as He was given to 
the baptized by the imposition of the apostles’ 
hands, as related in Acts viii. 17. Now it has 
been proved in the First Part (Q. 43, A. 3) 
that the Holy Ghost is not sent or given except 
with sanctifying grace. Consequently it is 
evident that sanctifying grace is bestowed in 
this sacrament. 

Reply Obj. 1. Sanctifying grace does indeed 
take away sin ; but it has other effects also, 
because it suffices to carry man through every 
step as far as eternal life. Hence to Paul was 
it said (2 Cor. xii. 9) ; My grace is sufficient 
for thee: and he says of himself (1 Cor. xv. 
10) : By the grace of God I am what / am. 
Therefore sanctifying grace is given not only 
for the remission of sin, but also for growth 
and stability in righteousness. And thus is it 
bestowed in this sacrament. 

Reply Obj. 2. Further, as appears from its 
very name, this sacrament is given in order 
to confirm what it finds already there. And 
consequently it should not be given to those 
who are not in a state of grace. For this rea- 
son, just as it is not given to the unbaptized, 
so neither should it be given to the adult 
sinners, except they be restored by Penance. 
Wherefore was it decreed in the Council of 
Orleans (Can. iii) that men should come to 
Confirmation fasting; and shotdd be admon- 
ished to confess their sins first, so that being 
cleansed they may be able to receive the gift 
of the Holy Ghost. And then this sacrament 
perfects the effects of Penance, as of Baptism : 
because by the grace which he has received 
in this sacrament, the penitent will obtain 
fuller remission of his sin. — ^.^nd if any adult 
approach, being in a state of sin of which he 
is not conscious or for which he is not perfectly 
contrite, he will receive the remission of his 
sins through the grace bestowed in this sacra- 
ment. 

Reply Obj. 3. As stated above (Q. 62, A. 2), 
the sacramental grace adds to the sanctifying 
grace taken in its wide sense, something that 
produces a special effect, and to which the 
sacrament is ordained. If, then, we consider, 
in its wide sense, the grace bestowed in this 
sacrament, it does not differ from that be- 
stowed in Baptism, but increases what was 
already there. On the other hand, if we con- 
sider it as to that which is added over and 
above, then one differs in species from the 
other. 
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EIGHTH ARTICLE 
Y^hether This Sacrament Should Be Given to All? 

We proceed thus to the Eighth Article:— 

Objection 1. It seems that this sacrament 
should 'not be given to all. For this sacrament 
is given in order to confer a certain excellence, 
as stated above (A. 11, ad 2). But all are not 
suited for that which belongs to excellence. 
Therefore this sacrament should not be given 
to all. 

Obj. 2. Further, by this sacrament man 
advances spiritually to perfect age. But per- 
fect age is inconsistent with childhood. There- 
fore at least it should not be given to children. 

Obj. 3. Further, as Tope Melchiades says 
(Ep. ad Episc. Hispan.j, ajtcr Baptism we arc 
strengthened for the combat. But women are 
incompetent to combat, by reason of the 
frailty of their sex. Therefore neither should 
women receive this sacrament. 

Obj. 4. Further, Pope jMelchiades says 
(ibid.): Although the benefit of Regeneration 
suffices for those who are on the point of death, 
yet the graces of Confirmation are necessary 
for those who are to conquer. Confirmation 
arms and strengthens those to whom the 
struggles and combats of this world are re- 
served. And he who comes to die, having kept 
unsullied the innocence he acquired in Bap- 
tism, is confirmed by death; for after death 
he can sin no more. Therefore this sacrament 
should not be given to those who are on the 
point of death: and so it should not be given 
to all. 

On the contrary. It is written (Acts ii. 2) 
that the Holy Ghost in coming, filled the whole 
house, whereby the Church is signified; and 
afterwards it is added that they were all filled 
with the Holy Ghost. But this sacrament is 
given that vve may receive that fulness. There- 
fore it should be given to all who belong to the 
Church. 

1 answer that, As stated above (A. 1), man 
is spiritually advanced by this sacrament to 
perfect age. Now the intention of nature is 
that everyone born corporally, should come 
to perfect age; yet this is sometimes hindered 
by reason of the corruptibility of the body, 
which is forestalled by death. But much more 
is it God’s intention to bring all things to per- 
fection, since nature shares in this intention 
inasmuch as it reflects Him: hence it is writ- 
ten (Deut. xxxii. 4) : The works of God are 
perfect. Now the soul, to which spiritual birth 
and perfect spiritual age belong, is immortal; 
and just as it can in old age attain to spiritual 
birth, so can it attain to perfect (spiritual) 
age in youth or childhood ; because the various 
ages of the body do not affect the soul. There- 
fore this sacrament should be given to all. 
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Reply Obj. 1. This sacrament is given in 
order to confer a certain excellence, not in- 
deed, like the sacrament of Order, of one man 
over another, but of man in regard to himself ; 
thus the same man, when arrived at maturity, 
excels himself as he was when a boy. 

Reply Obj. 2. As stated above, the age of 
the body does not affect the soul. Conse- 
quently even in childhood man can attain to 
the perfection of spiritual age, of which it is 
written (Wis. iv. S) : Venerable old age is not 
that of long time, nor counted by the numbir 
of years. And hence it is that many children, 
by reason of the strength of the Holy Ghost 
which they had received, fought bravely for 
Christ even to the shedding of their blood. 

Reply Obj. 3. .\s Chrysostom says (Horn. 
i, Dc Machab.), in earthly contests fitness of 
age, physique and rank are required ; and con- 
sequently slaves, women, old men, and boys 
arc debarred from taking part therein. But in 
the heavenly combats, the Stadium is open 
equally to all, to every age, and to either sex. 
.\gain, he says (Horn, dc Militia Spirit.): In 
God’s eyes even ivomcn fight, for many a 
woman has waged the spiritual warfare with 
the courage of a man. For some have rivaled 
men in the courage with which they have suf- 
fered martyrdom; and some indeed have 
shown themselves stronger than men. There- 
fore this .«acrament should be given to women. 

Reply Obj. 4. As we have already observed, 
the soul, to which spiritual age belongs, is 
immortal. Wherefore this sacrament should 
be given to those on the point of death, that 
they may be seen to be perfect at the resurrec- 
tion, according to Eph. iv. 13 ; Until voe all 
meet into the unity of faith . . . unto the meas- 
ure of the age of the fulness of Christ. And 
hence Hugh of S. Victor says (De Sacram. ii). 
It would be altogether hazardous, if anyone 
happened to go forth from this life without 
being confirmed: not that such a one would 
be lost, except perhaps through contempt; but 
that this would be detrimental to his perfec- 
tion. And therefore even children dying after 
Confirmation obtain greater glory. Just as here 
below they receive more grace. — ^The passage 
quoted is to be taken in the sense that, with 
regard to the dangers of the present combat, 
those who are on the point of death do not 
need this sacrament. 

NINTH ARTICLE 

WheHier This Sacrament Should Be Given to Mon 
on the Forehead? 

We proceed thus to the Ninth Article : — 

Objection I. It seems that this sacrament 
should not be given to man on the forehead 
For this sacrament perfects Baptism, as stated 
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above (Q. 65, AA. 3, 4). But the sacrament of 
Baptism is given to man over his whole body. 
Therefore this sacrament should not be given 
on the forehead only. 

Ob]. 2. Further, this sacrament is given for 
spiritual strength, as stated above (AA. 1, 
2, 4). But spiritual strength is situated prin- 
cipally in the heart. Therefore this sacrament 
should be given over the heart rather than on 
the forehead. 

Obj. 3. Further, this sacrament is given to 
man that he may freely confess the faith of 
Christ. But ivith the mouth, conjession is made 
unto salvation, according to Rom. x. 10. There- 
fore this sacrament should be given about the 
mouth rather than on the forehead. 

On the contrary, Rabanus says (De Instit. 
Cleric, i) ; The baptized is signed by the priest 
with chrism on the top of the head, but by the 
bishop on the forehead. 

1 answer that, As stated above (AA. 1, 4), 
in this sacrament man receives the Holy Ghost 
for strength in the spiritual combat, that he 
may bravely confess the Faith of Christ even 
in face of the enemies of that Faith. Where- 
fore he is fittingly signed with the sign of the 
cross on the forehead, with chrism, for two 
reasons. First, because he is signed with the 
sign of the cross, as a soldier with the sign of 
his leader, which should be evident and mani- 
fest. Now, the forehead, which is hardly ever 
covered, is the most conspicuous part of the 
human body. Wherefore the confirmed is 
anointed with chrism on the forehead, that 
he may show publicly that he is a Christian: 
thus too the apostles after receiving the Holy 
Ghost showed themselves in public, whereas 
before they remained hidden in the upper 
room. 

Secondly, because man is hindered from 
freely confessing Christ’s name, by two things, 
— by fear and by shame. Now both these 
things betray themselves principally on the 
forehead, on account of the proximity of the 
imagination, and because the (vital) spirits 
mount directly from the heart to the fore- 
head : hence those who are ashamed, blush, 
and those who are afraid, pale (Ethic, iv). 
And therefore man is signed with chrism, that 
neither fear nor shame may hinder him from 
confessing the name of Christ. 

Reply Obj. 1. By baptism we are regen- 
erated unto spiritual life, which belongs to the 
whole man. But in Confirmation we are 
strengthened for the combat ; the sign of 
which should be borne on the forehead, as in 
a conspicuous place. 

Reply Obj. 2. The principle of fortitude is 
in the heart, but its sign appears on the fore- 

* Literally, lo hold hint. 
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head: wherefore it is written (Ezech. hi. 8): 
Behold I have made . . . thy forehead harder 
than their foreheads. Hence the sacrament of 
the Eucharist, whereby man is confirmed in 
himself, belongs to the heart, according to Ps. 
ciii. 15; That bread may strengthen man’s 
heart. But the sacrament of Confirmation is 
required as a sign of fortitude against others ; 
and for this reason it is given on the forehead. 

Reply Obj. 3. This sacrament is given that 
we may confess freely: but not that we may 
confess simply, for this is also the effect of 
Baptism. .'\nd therefore it should not be gi\’en 
on the mouth, but on the forehead, where 
appear the signs of those passions which hin- 
der free confession. 

TENTH ARTICLE 

Whether He Who Is Confirmed Needs One 
to Stand * for Him? 

We proceed thus to the Tenth Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that he who is con- 
firmed needs no one to stand for him. For 
this sacrament is given not only to children 
but also to adults. But adults can stand for 
themselves. Therefore it is absurd that some- 
one else should stand for them. 

Obj. 2. Further, he that belongs already to 
the Church, has free access to the prince of 
the Church, i.e. the bishop. But this sacra- 
ment, as stated above (.\. 6), is given only to 
one that is baptized, who is already a member 
of the Church. Therefore it seems that he 
should not be brought by another to the bishop 
in order to receive this sacrament. 

Obj. 3. Further, this sacrament is given 
for spiritual strength, which has more vigor 
in men than in women, according to Prov. 
xxxi. 10: Who shall find a valiant woman? 
Therefore at least a w'oman should not stand 
for a man in confirmation. 

On the contrary. Are the following words 
of Pope Innocent, which are to be found in 
the Decretals (XXX, Q. 4) : If anyone raise 
the children of another’s marriage from the 
sacred font, or stand for them in Confirmation, 
etc. Therefore, just as someone is required 
as sponsor of one who is baptized, so is some- 
one required to stand for him who is to be 
confirmed. 

/ ansioer that. As stated above (.•\.'\. 1, 4, 9), 
this sacrament is given to man for strength in 
the spiritual combat. Now, just as one newly 
born requires someone to teach him things 
pertaining to ordinary conduct, according to 
Heb. xii. 9 : We have had fathers of our flesh, 
for instructors, and we obeyed (Vulg., — rever- 
enced) them; so they who are chosen for the 
fight need instructors by whom they ar^ in- 
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formed of things concerning the conduct of 
the battle, and hence in earthly wars, gen- 
erals and captains are appointed to the com- 
mand of the others. For this reason he also 
who receives this sacrament, has someone to 
stand for him, who, as it were, has to instruct 
him concerning the fight. 

Likewise, since this sacrament bestows on 
man the perfection of spiritual age, as stated 
above (AA. 2. 5), therefore he who approaches 
this sacrament is upheld by another, as being 
spiritually a weakling and a child. 

Reply Obj. 1. Although he who is con- 
firmed, be adult in body, nevertheless he is 
not yet spiritually adult. 

Reply Ob}. 2. Though he who is baptized 
is made a member of the Church, nevertheless 
he is not yet enrolled as a Christian soldier. 
And therefore he is brought to the bishop, as 
to the commander of the army, by one who 
is already enrolled as a Christian soldier. For 
one who is not yet confirmed should not stand 
for another in Confirmation. 

Reply Ob}. 3. According to Col. iii. (Gal. 
iii. 28),* in Christ Jesus there is neither male 
nor female. Consequently it matters not 
whether a man or a woman stand for one who 
is to be confirmed. 

ELEVENTH ARTICLE 

Whether Only a Bishop Can Confer This Sacrament? 

We proceed thus to the Eleventh Article : — 

Obfection 1. It seems that not only a 
bishop can confer this sacrament. For Gregory 
(Regist. iv), writing to Bishop Januarius, 
says : We hear that some were scandalized be- 
cause we forbade priests to anoint with chrism 
those who have been baptized. Yet in doing 
this we followed the ancient custom of our 
Church : but if this trouble some so very much, 
we permit priests, where no bishop is to be 
had, to anoint the baptized on the forehead 
with chrism. But that which is essential to 
the sacraments should not be changed for the 
purpose of avoiding scandal. Therefore it 
seems that it is not essential to this sacrament 
that it be conferred by a bishop. 

Ob}. 2. Further, the sacrament of Baptism 
seems to be more efficacious than the sacra- 
ment of Confirmation : since it bestows full 
remission of sins, both as to guilt and as to 
punishment, whereas this sacrament does not. 
But a simple priest, in virtue of his office, can 
give the sacrament of Baptism : and in a case 
of necessity anyone, even without Orders, can 
baptize. Therefore it is not essential to this 
sacrament that it be conferred by a bishop. 

Ob}. 3. Further, the top of the head, where 

* See note on I, Q. 93, A. G. 


according to medical men the reason is situ- 
ated (i.e. the particular reason, which is called 
the cogitative faculty), is more noble than the 
forehead, which is the site of the imagination. 
But a simple priest can anoint the baptized 
with chrism on the top of the head. There- 
fore much more can he anoint them with 
chrism on the forehead, which belongs to this 
sacrament. 

On the contrary. Pope Eusebius (Ep. iii, 
ad Ep. Tusc.) says; The sacrament of the 
imposition of the hand should be held in 
great veneration, and can be given by none 
but the high priests. Nor is it related or 
known to have been conferred in apostolic 
times by others than the apostles them- 
selves; nor can it ever be either licitly or 
validly performed by others than those who 
stand in their place. And if anyone presume 
to do otherwise, it must be considered null 
and void ; nor will such a thing ever be counted 
among the sacraments of the Church. There- 
fore it is essential to this sacrament, which is 
called the sacrament of the imposition of the 
hand, that it be given by a bishop. 

I answer that. In every work the final com- 
pletion is reserved to the supreme act or 
power ; thus the preparation of the matter be- 
longs to the lower craftsmen, the higher gives 
the form, but the highest of all is he to whom 
pertains the use, which is the end of things 
made by art ; thus also the letter which is writ- 
ten by the clerk, is signed by his employer. 
Kow the faithful of Christ are a Divine work, 
according to 1 Cor. iii. 9 ; You are God’s build- 
ing ; and they are also an epistle, as it were, 
written with the Spirit of God, according to 2 
Cor. iii. 2, 3, And this sacrament of Confirma- 
tion is, as it were, the final completion of the 
sacrament of Baptism ; in the sense that by 
Baptism man is built up into a spiritual dwell- 
ing, and is written like a spiritual letter ; 
whereas by the sacrament of Confirmation, 
like a house already built, he is consecrated 
as a temple of the Holy Ghost, and as a letter 
already written, is signed with the sign of the 
cross. Therefore the conferring of this sacra- 
ment is reserved to bishops, who possess su- 
preme power in the Church : just as in the 
primitive Church, the fulness of the Holy 
Ghost was given by the apostles, in whose 
place the bishops stand (Acts viii). Hence 
Pope Urban (I) says; All the faithful should, 
after Baptism, receive the Holy Ghost by the 
imposition of the bishop’s hand, that they may 
become perfect Christians. 

Reply Ohf. 1. The Pope has the plenitude 
of power in the Church, in virtue of which he 
can commit to certain lower orders things that 
belong to the higher orders: thus he allows 
priests to confer minor orders, which belong tc 
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the episcopal power. And in virtue of this 
fulness of power the Pope, Blessed Gregory, 
allowed simple priests to confer this sacra- 
ment, so long as the scandal was ended. 

Reply Ob}. 2. The sacrament of Baptism is 
more efficacious than this sacrament as to the 
removal of evil, since it is a spiritual birth, 
that consists in change from non-being to 
being. But this sacrament is more efficacious 
for progress in good; since it is a spiritual 
growth from imperfect being to perfect being. 
And hence this sacrament is committed to a 
more worthy minister. 

Reply Obj. 3. As Rabanus says (Dc Instil. 
Cleric, i), the baptized is signed by the priest 
with chrism on the top of the head, but by the 
bishop on the forehead, that the former unc- 
tion may symbolize the descent of the Holy 
Ghost on him, in order to consecrate a dwell- 
ing to God: and that the second also may teach 
us that the sevenfold grace of the same Holy 
Ghost descends on man with all fulness of 
sanctity, knowledge and virtue. Hence this 
unction is reserved to bishops, not on account 
of its being applied to a more worthy part of 
the body, but by reason of its having a more 
powerful effect. 

TWELFTH ARTICLE 

Whether the Rite of This Sacrament Is Appropriate? 

We proceed thus to the Twelfth Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that the rite of this 
sacrament is not appropriate. For the sacra- 
ment of Baptism is of greater necessity than 
this, as stated above (A. 2, ad 4; Q. 65, 
AA. 3, 4). But certain seasons are fixed for 
Baptism, viz. Easter and Pentecost. Therefore 
some fixed time of the year should be chosen 
for this sacrament. 

Obj. 2. Further, just as this sacrament 
requires devotion both in the giver and in the 
receiver, so also does the sacrament of Bap- 
tism. But in the sacrament of Baptism it is 
not necessary that it should be received or 
given fasting. Therefore it seems unfitting for 
the Council of Orleans to declare that those 
who come to Confirmation should be fasting; 
and the Council of Meaux, that bishops should 
not give the Holy Ghost with imposition of the 
hand except they be fasting. 

Obj. 3. Further, chrism is a sign of the 
fulness of the Holy Ghost, as stated above 
(A. 2). But the fulness of the Holy Ghost 
was given to Christ’s faithful on the day of 


Pentecost, as related in Acts ii. 1. Therefore 
the chrism should be mixed and blessed on 
the day of Pentecost rather than on Maundy 
Thursday. 

On the contrary. Is the use of the Church, 
who is governed by the Holy Ghost. 

7 answer that. Our Lord promised His faith- 
ful (Matth. xviii. 20) saying; Where there are 
two or three gathered together in My name, 
there am I in the midst of them. And there- 
fore we must hold firmly that the Church’s 
ordinations are directed by the wisdom of 
Christ. And for this reason we must look upon 
it as certain that the rite observed by the 
Church, in this and the other sacraments, is 
appropriate. 

Reply Obj. 1. As Pope Melchiades says 
(Ep. ad Ep. Hisp.), these two sacraments, viz. 
Baptism and Confirmation, are so closely con- 
nected that they can nowise be separated save 
by death intervening, nor can one be duly cele- 
brated without the other. Consequently the 
same seasons are fixed for the solemn celebra- 
tion of Baptism and of this sacrament. But 
since this sacrament is given only by bishops, 
who are not always present where priests are 
baptizing, it was necessary, as regards the 
common use, to defer the sacrament of Con- 
firmation to other seasons also. 

Reply Obj. 2. The sick and those in danger 
of death arc exempt from this prohibition, as 
we read in the decree of the Council of Meaux. 
And therefore, on account of the multitude of 
the faithful, and on account of imminent dan- 
gers, it is allowed for this sacrament, which 
can be given by none but a bishop, to be given 
or received even by those who are not fasting : 
since one bishop, especially in a large diocese, 
would not suffice to confirm all, if he were 
confined to certain times. But where it can be 
done conveniently, it is more becoming that 
both giver and receiver should be fasting. 

Reply Obj. 3. According to the acts of the 
Council of Pope IMartin, it was lawful at all 
times to prepare the chrism. But since solemn 
Baptism, for which chrism has to be used, is 
celebrated on Easter Eve, it was rightly de- 
creed, that ch^'ism should be consecrated by 
the bishop two days beforehand, that it may 
be sent to the various parts of the diocese. 
Moreover, this day is sufficiently appropriate 
to the blessing of sacramental matter, since 
thereon was the Eucharist instituted, to which, 
in a certain way, all the other sacraments are 
ordained, as stated above (Q. 65, A. 3). 
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QUESTION 73 

Of ^he Sacrament of the Eucharist 

(In Six Articles) 


We have now to consider the sacrament of the 
Eucharist ; and first of all we treat of the sac- 
rament itself; secondly, of its matter; thirdly, 
-of its form ; fourthly, of its effects ; fifthly, of 
the recipients of this sacrament ; sixthly, of 
the minister ; seventhly, of the rite. 

Under the first heading there are six points 
of inquiry; (1) Whether the Eucharist is a 
sacrament? (2) Whether it is one or several 
sacraments? (3) W'hether it is necessary for 
salvation? (4) Its names. (5) Its institution. 
(6) Its figures. 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether the Eucharist Is a Sacrament? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that the Eucharist 
is not a sacrament. For two sacraments ought 
not to be ordained for the same end, because 
every sacrament is efficacious in producing its 
effect. Therefore, since both Confirmation and 
the Eucharist are ordained for perfection, as 
Dionysius says (Reel. Hier. iv), it seems that 
the Eucharist is not a sacrament, since Con- 
firmation is one, as stated above (Q. 65, A. 1; 
Q. 72, A. 1). 

Obj. 2. Further, in every sacrament of the 
New Law, that which comes visibly under our 
senses causes the invisible effect of the sacra- 
ment, just as cleansing with water causes the 
baptismal characrer and spiritual cleansing, as 
stated above (Q. 63, .\. 6; Q. 66, A.\. 1, 3, 7). 
But the species of bread and wine, which are 
the objects of our senses in this sacrament, 
neither produce Christ’s true body, which is 
both reality and sacrament, nor His mystical 
body, which is the reality only in the Eucha- 
rist. Therefore, it seems that the Eucharist 
is not a sacrament of the New Law. 

Obj. 3. Further, sacraments of the New 
Law, as having matter, are perfected by the 
use of the matter, as Baptism is by ablution, 
and Confirmation by signing with chrism. If, 
then, the Eucharist be a sacrament, it would 
be perfected by the use of the matter, and not 
by its consecration. But this is manifestly 
false, because the words spoken in the conse- 
cration of the matter are the form of this sac- 
rament, as will be shown later on (Q. 78, A. 1). 
Therefore the Eucharist is not a sacrament. 

On the contrary, It is said in the Collect*: 
May this Thy Sacrament not make us deserv- 
ing of punishment. 

* Postcommunion “pro vivis et defunctis,” 


/ answer that, The Church’s sacraments are 
ordained for helping man in the spiritual life. 
But the spiritual life is analogous to the cor- 
poreal, since corporeal things bear a resem- 
blance to spiritual. Now it is clear that just 
as generation is required for corporeal life, 
since thereby man receives life ; and growth, 
whereby man is brought to maturity: so like- 
wise food is required for the preservation of 
life. Consequently, just as for the spiritual 
life there had to be Baptism, which is spiritual 
generation ; and Confirmation, which is spirit- 
ual growth ; so there needed to be the sacra- 
ment of the Eucharist, which is spiritual food. 

Reply Obj. 1. Perfection is twofold. The 
first lies within man himself ; and he attains 
it by growth : such perfection belongs to Con- 
firmation. The other is the perfection which 
comes to man from the addition of food, or 
clothing, or something of the kind ; and such 
is the perfection befitting the Eucharist, which 
is the spiritual refreshment. 

Reply Obj. 2. The water of Baptism does 
not cause any spiritual effect by reason of the 
water, but by reason of the power of the Holy 
Ghost, which power is in the water. Hence on 
John v. 4, An angel oj the Lord at certain 
times, etc., Chrysostom observes: The water 
does not act simply as such upon the baptized, 
but when it receives the grace oj the Holy 
Ghost, then it looses all sins. But the true 
body of Christ bears the same relation to the 
species of the bread and wine, as the power 
of the Holy Ghost does to the water of Bap- 
tism : hence the species of the bread and wine 
produce no effect except from the virtue of 
Christ’s true body. 

Reply Obj. 3. A sacrament is so termed 
because it contains something sacred. Now a 
thing can be styled sacred from two causes ; 
either absolutely, or in relation to something 
else. The difference between the Eucharist 
and other sacraments having sensible matter, 
is that whereas the Eucharist contains some- 
thing which is sacred absolutely, namely, 
Christ’s own body ; the baptismal water con- 
tains something which is sacred in relation to 
something else, namely, the sanctifying power; 
and the same holds good of chrism and such 
like. Consequently, the sacrament of the Eu- 
charist is completed in the very consecration 
of the matter, whereas the other sacraments 
are completed in the application of the matter 
for the sanctifying of the individual. .A.nd from 
this follows another difference. For, in the 
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sacrament of the Eucharist, what is both real- 
ity and sacrament is in the matter itself ; but 
what is reality only, namely, the grace be- 
stowed, is in the recipient ; whereas in Bap- 
tism both are in the recipient, namely, the 
character, which is both reality and sacrament, 
and the grace of pardon of sins, which is real- 
ity only. And the same holds good of the 
other sacraments. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether the Eucharist Is One Sacrament or Several? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that the Eucharist 
is not one sacrament but several, because it is 
said in the Collect'': Alay the sacraments 
which wc have received purijy us, 0 Lord: 
and this is said on account of our receiving 
the Eucharist. Consequently the Eucharist is 
not one sacrament but several. 

Obj. 2. Further, it is impossible for genera 
to be multiplied \\ithout the species being 
multiplied : thus it is impossible for one man 
to be many animals. But, as stated above 
(Q. 60, A. 1), sign is the genus of sacrament. 
Since, then, there are more signs than one, to 
wit, bread and wine, it seems to follow that 
here must be more sacraments than one. 

Obj. 3. Further, this sacrament is perfected 
in the consecration of the matter, as stated 
above (A. 1, ad 3). But in this sacrament 
there is a double consecration of the matter. 
Therefore, it is a twofold sacrament. 

On the contrary, The Apostle says (1 Cor. 
X. 17) ; For we, being many, arc one bread, 
one body, all that partake of oie bread: from 
which is is clear that the Eucharist is the 
sacrament of the Church's unity. But a sacra- 
ment bears the likeness of the reality whereof 
it is the sacrament. Therefore the Eucharist 
is one sacrament. 

1 answer that, As stated in Aletaph. v, a 
thing is said to be one, not only from being 
indivisible, or continuous, but also when it 
is complete ; thus we speak of one house, and 
one man. A thing is one in perfection, when 
it is complete through the presence of all that 
is needed for its end ; as a man is complete by 
having all the members required for the opera- 
tion of his soul, and a house by having all the 
parts needful for dwelling therein. And_ so 
this sacrament is said to be one. Because it is 
ordained for spiritual refreshment, which is 
conformed to corporeal refreshment. Now 
there are two things required for corporeal 
refreshment, namely, food, which is dry sus- 
tenance, and drink, which is wet sustenance. 
Consequently, two things concur for the in- 
tegrity of this sacrament, to wit, spiritual food 

* robtcninmuuioii "pro vtvis ct dcjnnctis." 
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and spiritual drink, according to John : My 
flesh is meat indeed, and My blood is drink 
indeed. Therefore, this sacrament is materi- 
ally many, but formally and perfectively one. 

Reply Obj. 1. The same Collect at first 
employs the plural : May the sacraments which 
we have received purijy us; and afterwards 
the singular number; May this sacrament of 
Thine not make us worthy of punishment : so 
as to show that this sacrament is in a measure 
several, yet simply one. 

Reply Obj. 2. The bread and wine are 
materially several signs, yet formally and per- 
fectively one, inasmuch as one refreshment is 
prepared therefrom. 

Reply Obj. 3. From the double consecra- 
tion of the matter no more can be gathered 
than that the sacrament is several materially, 
as stated above. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether the Eucharist Is Necessary for Salvation? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that this sacrament 
is necessary for salvation. For our Lord said 
(John vi. 54) : Except yon eat the flesh of 
the Son of Man, and drink His blood, you shall 
not have life in you. But Christ’s flesh is eaten 
and His blood drunk in this sacrament. There- 
fore, without this sacrament man cannot have 
the health of spiritual life. 

Obj. 2. Further, this sacrament is a kind 
of spiritual food. But bodily food is requisite 
for bodily health, Therefore, also is this sac- 
rament, for spiritual health. 

Obj. 3. Further, as Baptism is the sacra- 
ment of our Lord’s Passion, without which 
there is no salvation, so also is the Eucharist. 
For the Apostle says (1 Cor. xi. 26) : For as 
often as you shall eat this bread, and drink 
the chalice, you shall shoia the death of the 
Lord, until He come. Consequently, as Bap- 
tism is necessary for salvation, so also is this 
sacrament. 

On the contrary, Augustine writes (Ad 
Bonifac. contra Pclag. I) : Nor are you to sup- 
pose that children cannot possess life, who are 
deprived of the body and blood of Christ. 

I answer that. Two things have to be con- 
sidered in this sacrament, namely, the sacra- 
ment itself, and what is contained in it. Now 
it was stated above (.A. 1, Obj. 2) that the 
reality of the sacrament is the unity of the 
mystical body, without which there can be no 
salvation : for there is no entering into salva- 
tion outside the Church, ju.st as in the time of 
the deluge there was none outside the Ark, 
which denotes the Church, according to 1 Pet. 
iii. 20, 21. And it has been said above (Q. 68, 
A. 2), that before receiving a sacrament, the 
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reality of the sacrament can be had through 
the very desire of receiving the sacrament. 
.Accordingly, before actual reception of this 
sacrament, a man can obtain salvation through 
the desire of receiving it. ju=-t as he can before 
Baptism through the desire of Baptism, as 
stated above iQ. 6&, A. 2i Yet there is a 
difference in two respects. First of all. because 
Baptism is the beginning of the spiritual life, 
and the door of the sacraments : whereas the 
Eucharist is. as it were, the consummation of 
the spiritual life, and the end of all the sacra- 
ments, as was observed above iQ. 63, A. 6): 
for by the hallowings of all the sacraments 
preparation is made for receiving or consecrat- 
ing the Eucharist. Consequently, the reception 
of Baptism is necessary for starting the spirit- 
ual life, while the receiving of the Eucharist is 
requisite for its consummation : by partaking 
not indeed actually, but in de.'ire. as an end 
is possessed in desire and intention. Another 
difference is because by Baptism a man is or- 
dained to the Eucharist, and therefore from 
the fact of children being baptized, they are 
destined by the Church to the Eucharist : and 
just as they beliece through the Church's faith, 
so they desire the Eucharist through the 
Church’s intention, and. as a result, receive its 
reality. But they are not disposed for Baptism 
by any previous sacrament, and consequenth . 
before receiving Baptism, in no way have they 
Baptism in desire; but adults alone ha\e: 
consequently, they cannot have the reality of 
the sacrament without receiving the sacrament 
itself. Therefore this sacrament i= not neces- 
sary for salvation in the same way as Baptism 
is. 

Reply Obj. 1. As .Augustine .-ays. explain- 
ing John vi. 54. This jood and this drink, 
namely, of His flesh and blood : He -usould have 
us understand the fcllo'o.'ship of His body and 
nieinbcrs, which is the Church in His predes- 
tinated, and caUed, and justified, and glorified, 
His holy and bclieiing ones. Hence, as he says 
in his Epistle to Boniface (Pseudo-Beda. in 
1 Cor. X. 171 ; Ho one should entertain the 
slightest doubt, that then every one oj the 
faithful becomes a partaker of the body and 
blood of Christ, wdien in Baptism he is made 
a member of Christ’s body , nor is he deprived 
of his share in that body and chalice even 
though he depart from this world in the unity 
of Christ’s body, before he eats that bread and 
drinks of that chalice. 

Reply Obj. 2. The difference betiveen cor- 
poreal and spiritual food lies in this, that the 
former is changed into the substance of the 
person nourished, and consequently it cannot 
avail for supporting life except it be partaken 
of ; but spiritual food changes man into itself, 
*From Latin hostia, a victim. 


according to that saying of .Augustine (Conf. 
vii), that he heard the voice of Christ as it 
were saying to him : .Vor shalt thou change hie 
into thyself, as food of thy flesh, but thou shalt 
be changed into Me. But one can be changed 
into Christ, and be incorporated in Him by 
mental desire, even without receiving this sac- 
rament. .And consequently the comparison 
does not hold. 

Reply Obj. 3. Baptism is the sacrament of 
Christ’s death and Passion, according as a 
man is born anew in Christ in virtue of His 
Passion ; but the Eucharist is the sacrament of 
Christ's Passion according as a man is made 
perfect in union with Christ Who suffered 
Hence, as Baptism is called the sacrament of 
Faith, which is the foundation of the spiritual 
life. '0 the Eucharist is termed the sacrament 
of Charit\-, which is the bond of perfection 
(Col. iii. 14). 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether This Socroment Is Suitobly Called by 
Various Names? 

IPc proceed thus to the Fourth .Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that this sacrament 
is not suitably called by various names. For 
name' 'hould' correspond with things. But 
this sacrament is one. as slated above (A. 2). 
Therefore, it ought not to be called by various 
names. 

Obj 2. Further, a species is not properly 
denominated by what is common to the whole 
genus. But the Eucharist is a sacrament of 
the Xew Law : and it is common to all the 
sacraments for grace to be conferred by them, 
which the name Eucharist denotes, for it is the 
same thing as good grace. Furthermore, all 
the sacraments bring us help on our journey 
through this present life, which is the notion 
conveyed by Viaticum. .Again something sacred 
is done in all the sacraments, which belongs 
to the notion of Sacrifice; and the faithful 
intercommunicate through all the sacraments, 
which this Greek word Ei vu£i: and the Latin 
Communio express. Therefore, these names 
are not suitably adapted to this sacrament. 

Obj. 3. Further, a host* seems to be the 
same as a sacrifice. Therefore, as it is not 
properly called a sacrifice, so neither is it 
properly termed a Host. 

On the contrary, is the use of these ex- 
pressions by the faithful. 

/ answer that. This sacrament has a three- 
fold significance; one with regard to the past, 
inasmuch as it is commemorative of our Lord's 
Passion, which w'as a true sacrifice, as stated 
above (Q. 48. .A. 3), and in this respect it is 
called a Sacrifice. 
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With regard to the present it has another 
meaning, namely, that of Ecclesiastical unity, 
in which men are aggregated through this 
Sacrament ; and in this respect it is" called 
Communion or For Damascene says 

(De Fide Ortirod. iv) that it is called Com- 
munion because a'c communicate with Christ 
through it, both because wc partake oj His 
flesh and Godhead, and because a'f communi- 
cate with and arc united to one another 
through it. 

With regard to the future it has a third 
meaning, inasmuch as this sacrament fore- 
shadows the Divine fruition, which shall come 
to pass in heaven ; and according to this it is 
called Viaticum, because it supplies the way 
of winning thither. And in this respect it is 
also called the Eucharist, that is. good grace, 
because the grace oj God is life everlasting 
(Rom. vi. 23); or because it really contains 
Christ, \A*ho is full oj grace. 

In Greek, moreover, it is called Meto/.iiH'i:, 
i.e. Assumptiofi, because, as Damascene saj's 
(loc. cit.), wc thereby assume the Godhead oj 
the Son. 

Reply Obj. 1. There is nothing to hinder 
the same thing from being called by several 
names, according to its various properties or 
effects. 

Reply Obj. 2. What is common to all the 
sacraments is attributed antonomastically to 
this one on account of its excellence. 

Reply Obj. 3. This sacrament is called a 
Sacrifice inasmuch as it represents the Pas- 
sion of Christ; but it is termed a Host inas- 
much as it contains Christ. Who is a host 
(Douay, — sacrifice) . . . oj sweetness (Eph. 
V. 2). 

FIFTH ARTICLE 

Whether the Institution of This Sacrament 
Was Appropriate? 

We proceed thus to the Fijth .Article : — 

Objection I. It seems that the institution 
of this sacrament was not appropriate, because 
as the Philosopher says f Dc Gcncr. ii) ; lEe 
are nourished by the things jrom wdicnee we 
spring. But by Baptism, which is spiritual 
regeneration, we receive our spiritual being, 
as Dionysius says (Eccl. Hicr. ii). Therefore 
we are also nourished by Baptism, Conse- 
quently there was no need to institute this 
sacrament as spiritual nourishment. 

Obj. 2. Further, men are united with Christ 
through this sacrament as the members with 
the head. But Christ is the Head of all men, 
even of those who have existed from the be- 
ginning of the world, as stated above (Q. 8, 


AA. 3, 6). Therefore the institution of this 
sacrament should not have been postponed till 
tEe Lord’s supper. 

Obj. 3. Further, this sacrament is called 
the memorial of our Lord’s Passion, according 
to Matth. xxvi. (Luke xxii. 19) ; Do this for 
a commemoration oj Me. But a commemora- 
tion is of tilings past. Therefore, this sacra- 
ment should not have been instituted before 
Christ’s Passion. 

Obj. 4. Further, a man is prepared by Bap- 
tism for the Eucharist, which ought to be 
given onh' to the baptized. But Baptism was 
instituted' by Christ after His Passion and 
Resurrection, as is ei-ident from Matth. xxviii. 
19. Therefore, this sacrament was not suitably 
instituted before Christ's Passion. 

On the contrary. This sacrament was insti- 
tuted by Christ, of Whom it is said (Mark 
vii. 37) that He did all things well. 

/ answer that, This sacrament was appro- 
priately instituted at the supper, when Christ 
conversed with His disciples for the last time. 
First of all, because of what is contained in 
the sacrament: for Christ is Himself con- 
tained in the Eudiarist sacramentallj' Con- 
sequently, when Christ was going to leave His 
disciples in His proper species, He left Him- 
self with them under the sacramental species ; 
as the Emperor's image is set up to be rever- 
enced in his absence. Hence Eusebius says: 
Since He was going to withdraw His assumed 
body from their eyes, and bear it away to the 
stars, it was needful that on the day oj the 
supper He should consecrate the sacrament oj 
His body and blood jor our sakes. in order 
that li'hat was 07!cc ofiered up jor our ransom 
should be fittingly worshiped in a mystery. 

Secondly, because without faith in the 
Passion there could never be any salvation, 
according to Rom. iii. 25: Whom God hath 
proposed to be a propitiation, through jaith 
in His blood. It was necessary accordingly 
that there should be at all times among men 
something to show forth our Lord's Passion; 
the chief sacrament of which in the Old Law 
was the Paschal Lamb. Hence the .Apostle 
says (1 Cor. v. 7) : Christ our Pasch is sacri- 
ficed. But its successor under the New Testa- 
ment is the sacrament of the Eucharist, which 
is a remembrance of the Passion now past, 
just as the other was figurative of the Passion 
to come. And so it was fitting that when the 
hour of the Passion was come, Christ should 
institute a new Sacrament after celebrating the 
old, as Pope Leo (I) says (Serm. Iviii). 

Thirdly, because last words, chiefly^ such as 
are spoken by departing friends, are committed 
most deeply to memory ; since then especially 
affection for friends is more enkindled, and 
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the things which affect us most are impressed 
the deepest in the soul. Consequently, since, 
as Pope Alexander (I) says, among sacrifices 
there can be none greater than the body and 
blood of Christ, nor any more powerful obla- 
tion ; our Lord instituted this sacrament at 
His last parting with His disciples, in order 
that it might be held in the greater veneration. 
.\nd this is w’hat Augustine says (Res pons, ad 
Januar. i) : In order to commend more earjiestly 
the depth of this mystery, our Saviour willed 
this last act to be fixed in the hearts and mem- 
ories of the disciples lohom He was about to 
quit for the Passion. 

Reply Ob'). 1. We are nourished from the 
same things of which we are made, but they 
do not come to us in the same way ; for those 
out of which we are made come to us through 
generation, w'hile the same, as nourishing us, 
come to us through being eaten. Hence, as 
we are new-born in Christ through Baptism, 
so through the Eucharist we eat Christ. 

Reply Ob). 2. The Eucharist is the perfect 
sacrament of our Lord’s Passion, as containing 
Christ crucified ; consequently it could not be 
instituted before the Incarnation ; but then 
there was room for only such sacraments as 
were prefigurative of the Lord’s Passion. 

Reply Ob). 3. This sacrament was insti- 
tuted during the supper, so as in the future to 
be a memorial of our Lord’s Passion as accom- 
plished. Hence He said expressively ; often 
as ye shall do these things,* speaking of the 
future. 

Reply Obj. 4. The institution responds to 
the order of intention. But the sacrament of 
the Eucharist, although after Baptism in the 
receiving, is yet previous to it in intention ; 
and therefore it behooved to be Instituted 
first. Or else it can be said that Baptism was 
already instituted in Christ’s Baptism; hence 
some were already baptized with Christ’s Bap- 
tism, as we read in John iii. 22. 

SIXTH ARTICLE 

Whether the Paschal Lamb Was the Chief Figure 
of This Sacrament? 

We proceed thus to the Sixth Article : — • 

Objection 1. It seems that the Paschal Lamb 
was not the chief figure of this sacrament, 
because (Ps. cix. 4) Christ is called a priest 
according to the order of Melchisedech, since 
Melchisedech bore the figure of Christ’s sacri- 
fice, in offering bread and wine. But the ex- 
pression of likeness causes one thing to be 
named from another. Therefore, it seems that 
Melchisedech ’s offering was the principal fig- 
ure of this sacrament. 

* Canon of the Mass. 
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Ob). 2. Further, the passage of the Red 
Sea was a figure of Baptism, according to 1 
Cor. X. 2 : All . . . ivcre baptized in the cloud 
and in the sea. But the immolation of the 
Paschal Lamb was previous to the passage of 
the Red Sea, and the Manna came after it, 
just as the Eucharist follows Baptism. There- 
fore the Manna is a more expressive figure of 
this sacrament than the Paschal Lamb. 

Obj. 3. Further, the principal power of 
this sacrament is that it brings us into the 
kingdom of heaven, being a kind of viaticum. 
But this was chiefly prefigured in the sacra- 
ment of expiation when the high-priest en- 
tered once a year 'into the Holy of Holies with 
blood, as the Apostle proves in Heb. ix. Con- 
sequently, it seems that that sacrifice was a 
more significant figure of this sacrament than 
was the Paschal Lamb. 

On the contrary, The Apostle says (1 Cor. 
V. 7, 8) : Christ our Pasch is sacrificed ; there- 
fore let us feast . . ■ iv'ith the unleavened bread 
of sincerity and truth. 

I answer that. We can consider three things 
in this sacrament : namely, that which is sac- 
rament only, and this is the bread and wine ; 
that which is both reality and sacrament, to 
wit, Christ’s true body ; and lastly that which 
is reality only, namely, the effect of this sac- 
rament. Consequently, in relation to what is 
sacrament only, the chief figure of this sacra- 
ment was the oblation of }ilelchisedech, who 
offered up bread and wine. — In relation to 
Christ crucified, Who is contained in this 
sacrament, its figures were all the sacrifices 
of the Old Testament, especially the sacrifice 
of expiation, which was the most solemn of all. 
AVhile with regard to its effect, the chief figure 
was the Manna, having in it the sweetness of 
every taste (Wisd. xvi. 20), just as the grace 
of this sacrament refreshes the soul in all 
respects. 

The Paschal Lamb foreshadowed this sac- 
rament in these three ways. First of all, be- 
cause it was eaten with unleavened loaves, 
according to Exod. xii. 8: They shall eat flesh 
. . . and unleavened bread. As to the second, 
because it was immolated by the entire multi- 
tude of the children of Israel on the fourteenth 
day of the moon ; and this was a figure of the 
Passion of Christ, Who is called the Lamb 
on account of His innocence. As to the effect, 
because by the blood of the Paschal Lamb the 
children of Israel were preserved from the 
destroying Angel, and brought from the Egyp- 
tian captivity ; and in this respect the Paschal 
Lamb is the chief figure of this sacrament, 
because it represents it in every respect. 

From this the answer to the Objections is 
manifest. 
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QUESTION 74 

Of the Matter of This Sacrament 

(In Eight Articles) 


We have now to consider the matter of this 
sacrament; and first of all as to its species; 
secondly, the change of the bread and wine 
into the body of Christ; thirdly, the manner 
in which Christ's body exists in this sacra- 
ment; fourthly, the accidents of bread and 
wine which continue in this sacrament. 

Under the first heading there are eight 
points for inquiry: (1) Whether bread and 
wine are the matter of this sacrament? 
(2) Whether a determinate quantity of the 
same is required for the matter of this sacra- 
ment? (3) Whether the matter of this sac- 
rament is wheaten bread? (4) Whether it is 
unleavened or fermented bread? (5) Whether 
the matter of this sacrament is wine from the 
grape? (6) Whether water should be mixed 
with it? (7) Whether water is of necessity for 
this sacrament? (8) Of the quantity of the 
water added. 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether the Matter of This Sacrament 
Is Bread and Wine? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that the matter of 
this sacrament is not bread and wine. Because 
this sacrament ought to represent Christ’s 
Passion more fully than did the sacraments of 
the Old Law. But the flesh of animals, which 
was the matter of the sacraments under the 
Old Law, shows forth Christ’s Passion more 
fully than bread and wine. Therefore the 
matter of this sacrament ought rather to be 
the flesh of animals than bread and wine. 

Obj. 2. Further, this sacrament is to be 
celebrated in every place. But in many lands 
bread is not to be found, and in many places 
wine is not to be found. Therefore bread and 
wine are not a suitable matter for this sacra- 
ment. 

Obj. 3. Further, this sacrament is for both 
hale and weak. But to some weak persons 
wine is hurtful. Therefore it seems that wine 
ought not to be the matter of this sacrament. 

On the contrary. Pope Alexander (I) says 
(Ep. ad omnes Orthod. i) : In oblations of the 
sacraments only bread and wine mixed with 
water are to be offered. 

I answer that. Some have fallen into various 
errors about the matter of this sacrament. 
Some, known as the .Artotyrytse, as Augustine 
says (De H ceres xxviii), offer bread and cheese 
in this sacrament . contending that oblations 


were celebrated by men in the first ages, front 
fruits of the earth and sheep. Others, called 
Cataphrygae and Pepuziani, are reputed to 
have made their Eucharistic bread with in- 
fants’ blood drawn from tiny punctures over 
the entire body, and mixed with flour. Others, 
styled Aquarii, under guise of sobriety, offer 
nothing but water in this sacrament. 

Now all these and similar errors are ex- 
cluded by the fact that Christ instituted this 
sacrament under the species of bread and wine, 
as is evident from Matth. xxvi. Consequently, 
bread and wine are the proper matter of this 
sacrament. And dhe reasonableness of this is 
seen, first, in the use of this sacrament, which 
is eating : for, as water is used in the sacra- 
ment of Baptism for the purpose of spiritual 
cleansing, since bodily cleansing is commonly 
done with water; so bread and wine, where- 
with men are commonly fed, are employed in 
this sacrament for the use of spiritual eating. 

Secondly, in relation to Christ’s Passion, in 
which the blood was separated from the body. 
And therefore in this sacrament, which is the 
memorial of our Lord’s Passion, the bread is 
received apart as the sacrament of the body, 
and the wine as the sacrament of the blood. 

Thirdly, as to the effect, considered in each 
of the partakers. For, as Ambrose (Mag. 
Sent, iv, D. xi) says on 1 Cor. xi. 20, this sac- 
rament avails for the defense of soul and 
body; and therefore Christ’s body is offered 
under the species of bread for the health of 
the body, and the blood under the species of 
wine for the health of the soul, according to 
Lev. xvii. 14: The life of the animal (Vulg., — 
of all flesh) is in the blood. 

Fourthly, as to the effect with regard to the 
whole Church, which is made up of many be- 
lievers, just as bread is composed of many 
grains, and wine flows from many grapes, as 
the gloss observes on 1 Cor. x. 17: We being 
many are . . . one body, etc. 

Reply Obj. 1. Although the flesh of slaugh- 
tered animals represents the Passion more 
forcibly, nevertheless it is less suitable for the 
common use of this sacrament, and for denot- 
ing the unity of the Church. 

Reply Obi 2. .Although wheat and wine 
are not produced in every country, yet they 
can easily be conveyed to every land, that is, 
as much as is needful for the use of this sacra- 
ment: at the same time one is not to be con- 
secrated when the other is lacking, because it 
would not be a complete sacrament. 
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Reply Ob}. 3. Wine taken in small quantity 
cannot do the sick much harm : yet if there 
be fear of harm, it is not necessary for all who 
take Christ’s body to partake also of His 
blood, as will be stated later (Q. 80, A. 12). 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether a Determinate Quantity of Bread and Wine 

Is Required for the Matter of This Sacrament? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that a determinate 
quantity of bread and wine is required for the 
matter of this sacrament. Because the effects 
of grace are no less set in order than those of 
nature. But, there is a limit set by nature 
upon all existing things, and a reckoning oj 
size and development (De Anima. ii). Conse- 
quently, in this sacrament, which is called 
Eucharist, that is, a good grace, a determinate 
quantity of the bread and wine is required. 

Obj. 2. Further, Christ gave no power to 
the ministers of the Church regarding matters 
which involve derision of the faith and of His 
sacraments, according to 2 Cor. x. 8: 0/ our 
power which the Lord hath given us unto 
edification, and not for your destruction. But 
it would lead to mockery of this sacrament if 
the priest were to wish to consecrate all the 
bread which is sold in the market and all the 
wine in the cellar. Therefore he cannot do 
this. 

Oh}. 3. Further, if anyone be baptized in 
the sea, the entire sea-water is not sanctified 
by the form of baptism, but only the water 
wherewith the body of the baptized is cleansed. 
Therefore, neither in this sacrament can a 
superfluous quantity of bread be consecrated. 

On the contrary, iMuch is opposed to little, 
and great to small. But there is no quantity, 
however small, of the bread and wine which 
cannot be consecrated. Therefore, neither is 
there any quantity, however great, which can- 
not be consecrated. 

7 answer that. Some have maintained that 
the priest could not consecrate an immense 
quantity of bread and wine, for instance, all 
the bread in the market or all the wine in a 
cask. But this does not appear to be true, 
because in all things containing matter, the 
reason for the determination of the matter is 
drawn from its disposition to an end, just as 
the matter of a saw is iron, so as to adapt it 
for cutting. But the end of this sacrament is 
the use of the faithful. Consequently, the 
quantity of the matter of this sacrament must 
be determined by comparison with the use of 
the faithful. But this cannot be determined by 
comparison with the use of the faithful who are 
actually present; otherwise the parish priest 
having few parishioners could not consecrate 
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many hosts. It remains, then, for the matter 
of this sacrament to be determined in reference 
to the number of the faithful absolutely. But 
the number of the faithful is not a determinate 
one. Hence it cannot be said that the quantity 
of the matter of this sacrament is restricted. 

Reply Obj. 1. The matter of every natural 
object has its determinate quantity by com- 
parison with its determinate form. But the 
number of the faithful, for whose use this 
sacrament is ordained, is not a determinate 
one. Consequently there is no comparison. 

Reply Obj. 2. The power of the Church’s 
ministers is ordained for two purposes: first 
for the proper effect, and secondly for the end 
of the effect. But the second does not take 
away the first. Hence, if the priest intends 
to consecrate the body of Christ for an evil 
purpose, for instance, to make mockery of it, 
or to administer poison through it, he com- 
mits sin by his evil intention, nevertheless, on 
account of the power committed to him, he 
accomplishes the sacrament. 

Reply Obj. 3. The sacrament of Baptism 
is perfected in the use of the matter: and 
therefore no more of the water is hallowed 
than what is used. But this sacrament is 
wrought in the consecration of the matter. 
Consequently there is no parallel. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether Wheaten Bread Is Required for the Matter 
of This Sacroment? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that wheaten bread 
is not requisite for the matter of this sacra- 
ment, because this sacrament is a reminder of 
our Lord’s Passion. But barley bread seems to 
be more in keeping with the Passion than 
wheaten bread, as being more bitter, and be- 
cause Christ used it to feed the multitudes 
upon the mountain, as narrated in John vi. 
Therefore wheaten bread is not the proper 
matter of this sacrament. 

Obj. 2. Further, in natural things the shape 
is a sign of species. But some cereals resemble 
wheat, such as spelt and maize, from which in 
some localities bread is made for the use of 
this sacrament. Therefore wheaten bread is 
not the proper matter of this sacrament. 

Obj. 3. Further, mixing dissolves species. 
But wheaten flour is hardly to be found un- 
mixed with some other species of grain, ex- 
cept in the instance of specially selected grain. 
Therefore it does not seem that wheaten bread 
is the proper matter for this sacrament. 

Obj. 4. Further, what is corrupted appears 
to be of another species. But some make the 
sacrament from bread which is corrupted., 
and which no longer seems to be wheaten 
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bread. Therefore, it seems that such bread 
is not the proper matter of this sacrament. 

On the contrary, Christ is contained in this 
sacrament, and He compares Himself to a 
grain of wheat, saying (John xii. 24) ; Unless 
the grain of wheat falling into the ground die, 
itself remaineth alone. Therefore bread from 
corn, i.e. wheaten bread, is the matter of 
this sacrament. 

I answer that, As stated above (A. 1), for 
the use of the sacraments such matter is 
adopted as is commonly made use of among 
men. Now among other breads wheaten bread 
is more commonly used by men ; since other 
breads seem to be employed when this fails. 
And consequently Christ is believed to have 
instituted this sacrament under this species of 
bread. Moreover this bread strengthens man, 
and so it denotes more suitably the effect of 
this sacrament. Consequently, the proper mat- 
ter for this sacrament is wheaten bread. 

Reply Ob). 1. Barley bread serves to de- 
note the hardness of the Old Law ; both on 
account of the hardness of the bread, and be- 
cause, as Augustine says (Q. 83) : The flour 
within the barley, wrapped tip as it is within a 
most tenacious fibre, denotes cither the Law 
itself, which was given in such manner as to 
be vested in bodily sacraments ; or else it 
denotes the people themselves, who were not 
yet despoiled of carnal desires, which clung 
to their hearts like fibre. But this sacrament 
belongs to Christ’s sweet yoke, and to the 
truth already manifested, and to a spiritual 
people. Consequently barley bread would not 
be a suitable matter for this sacrament. 

Reply Ob). 2. A begetter begets a thing 
like to itself in species ; yet there is some 
unlikeness as to the accidents, owing either to 
the matter, or to weakness within the genera- 
tive power. And therefore, if there be any 
cereals which can be grown from the seed of 
the wheat (as wild wheat from wheat seed 
grown in bad ground), the bread made from 
such grain can be the matter of this sacra- 
ment: and this does not obtain either in bar- 
ley, or in spelt, or even in maize, which is of 
all grains the one most resembling the wheat 
grain. But the resemblance as to shape in 
such seems to denote closeness of species 
rather than identity ; just as the resemblance 
in shape between the dog and the wolf goes 
to show that they are allied but not of the 
same species. Hence from such grains, which 
cannot in any way be generated from wheat 
grain, bread cannot be made such as to be the 
proper matter of this sacrament. 

Reply Obj. 3. A moderate mixing does not 
alter the species, because that little is as it 
were absorbed by the greater. Consequently, 
then, if a small quantity of another grain be 
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mixed with a much greater quantity of wheat, 
bread may be made therefrom so as to be the 
proper matter of this sacrament ; but if the 
mixing be notable, for instance, half and half, 
or nearly so, then such mixing alters the spe- 
cies ; consequently, bread made therefrom will 
not be the proper matter of this sacrament. 

Reply Obj. 4. Sometimes there is such cor- 
ruption of the bread that the species of bread 
is lost, as when the continuity of its parts is 
destroyed, and the taste, color, and other acci- 
dents are changed; hence the body of Christ 
may not be made from such matter. But some- 
times there is not such corruption as to alter 
the species, but merely disposition towards 
corruption, which a slight change in the savor 
betrays, and from such bread the body of 
Christ may be made : but he who does so, sins 
from irreverence towards the sacrament. And 
because starch comes of corrupted wheat, it 
does not seem as if the body of Christ could 
be made of the bread made therefrom, al- 
though some hold the contrary. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

WheFher This Sacrament Ought to Be Made of 
Unleavened Bread? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that this sacrament 
ought not to be made of unleavened bread, 
because in this sacrament we ought to imitate 
Christ’s institution. But Christ appears to 
have instituted this sacrament in fermented 
bread, because, as we have read in Exod. xii, 
the Jews, according to the Law, began to use 
unleavened bread on the day of the Passover, 
which is celebrated on the fourteenth day of 
the moon ; and Christ instituted this sacra- 
ment at the supper which He celebrated before 
the festival day of the Pasch (John xiii. 1, 4). 
Therefore we ought likewise to celebrate this 
sacrament with fermented bread. 

Obj. 2. Further, legal observances ought not 
to be continued in the time of grace. But the 
use of unleavened bread was a ceremony of 
the Law, as is clear from Exod. xii. Therefore 
we ought not to use unfermented bread in this 
sacrament of grace. 

Obj. 3. Further, as stated above (Q. 6S, 
A. 1 ; Q. 73, A. 3), the Eucharist is the sacra- 
ment of charity just as Baptism is the sacra- 
ment of faith. But the fervor of charity is 
signified by fermented bread, as is declared 
by the gloss on Matth. xiii. 33: The kingdom 
of heaven is like unto leaven, etc. Therefore 
this sacrament ought to be made of leavened 
bread. 

Obj. 4. Further, leavened or unleavened 
are mere accidents of bread, which do not vary 
the species. But in the matter for the sacra- 
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ment of Baptism no difference is observed 
regarding the variation of the accidents, as to 
whether it be salt or fresh, warm or cold water. 
Therefore neither ought any distinction to be 
observed, as to whether the bread be unleav- 
ened or leavened. 

On the contrary, According to the Decretals 
(Extra, Dc Cclrbr. Mis'; ), a priest is pun- 
ished jor presuming to celebrate, using jer- 
mented bread and a laoodcn cup. 

I ansivcr that. Two things may be consid- 
ered touching the matter of this sacrament, 
namely, what is necessary, and what is suit- 
able. It is necessary that the bread be wheaten, 
without which the sacrament is not valid, as 
stated above (.A. 3). It is not, however, neces- 
sary for the sacrament that the bread be un- 
leavened or leavened, since it can be celebrated 
in either. 

But it is suitable that every priest observe 
the rite of his Church in the celebration of 
the sacrament. Xow in this matter there are 
various customs of the Churches: for, Gregory 
says: The Roman Church offers unleavened 
bread, because our Lord took flesh 'icdthoiit 
union oj sexes: but the Greek Churches offer 
leavened bread, because the Word of the 
Father was clothed with flesh; as leaven is 
mixed with the flour. Hence, as a priest sins 
by celebrating with fermented bread in the 
Latin Church, so a Greek priest celebrating 
with unfermented bread in a church of the 
Greeks would also sin, as perverting the rite 
of his Church. 

Nevertheless the custom of celebrating wdth 
unleavened bread is more reasonable. First, 
on account of Christ’s institution : for He in- 
stituted this sacrament on the first day of the 
Azymes (Alatth. xxvi. 17, Alark xiv. 12, Luke 
xxii. 7), on which day there ought to be noth- 
ing fermented in the houses of the Jew^s, as is 
stated in E.xod. xii. IS, 19. Secondly, because 
bread is properly the sacrament of Christ’s 
body, which was conceived without corruption, 
rather than of His Godhead, as will be seen 
later (Q. 76, .A. 1, ad 1). Thirdly, because 
this is more in keeping with the sincerity of 
the faithful, which is required in the use of 
this sacrament, according to 1 Cor. v. 7 : Christ 
our Pasch is sacrificed: therefore let us feast 
. . . with the unleavened bread of sincerity and 
truth. 

How'ever, this custom of the Greeks is not 
unreasonable, both on account of its significa- 
tion. to which Gregory refers, and in detesta- 
tion of the heresy of the Nazarenes, who mixed 
up legal observances with the Gospel. 

Reply Ob). 1. .As we read in Exod. xii, the 
paschal solemnity began on the evening of the 
fourteenth day of the moon. So, then, after 
immolating the Paschal Lamb, Christ insti- 
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tuted this sacrament : hence this day is said 
by John to precede the day of the Pasch, while 
the other three Evangelists call it the first day 
of the Acyjiies, when fermented l^read was not 
found in the houses of the Jews, as stated 
above. Fuller mention was made of this in 
the treatise on our Lord’s Passion (Q. 46, 
A. 9, ad 1) . 

Reply Ob). 2. Those who celebrate the 
sacrament with unleavened bread do not in- 
tend to follow the ceremonial of the Law, but 
to conform to Christ’s institution ; so they are 
not Judaizing ; otherwise those celebrating in 
fermented bread would be Judaizing, because 
the Jews offered up fermented bread for the 
firstfruits. 

Reply Obj. 3. Leaven denotes charity on 
account of one single effect, because it makes 
the bread more savory and larger ; but it also 
signifies corruption from its very nature. 

Reply Oh). 4. Since whatever is fermented 
partakes of corruption, this sacrament may 
not be made from corrupt bread, as stated 
above (A, 3, ad 4) ; consequently, there is a 
wider difference between unleavened and leav- 
ened bread than between warm and cold bap- 
tismal water: because there might be such 
corruption of fermented bread that it could 
not be validly used for the sacram.ent, 

FIFTH ARTICLE 

Whether Wine of the Grope Is the Proper Motter 
of This Sacrament? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that wine of the grape 
is not the proper matter of this sacrament. 
Because, as water is the matter of Baptism, 
so is wine the matter of this sacrament. But 
Baptism can be conferred with any kind of 
water. Therefore this sacrament can be cele- 
brated in any kind of wine, such as of pome- 
granates, or of mulberries ; since vines do not 
grow in some countries. 

Obj. 2. Further, vinegar is a kind of wine 
drawn from the grape, as Isidore says (Etym. 
xx). But this sacrament cannot be celebrated 
with vinegar. Therefore, it seems that wine 
from the grape is not the proper matter of 
this sacrament. 

Obj. 3. Further, just as the clarified wine 
is drawn from grapes, so also are the juice of 
unripe grapes and must. But it does not ap- 
pear that this sacrament may be made from 
such, according to what we read in the Sixth 
Council (Trtdl., Can. 28) : We have learned 
that in some churches the priests add grapes 
to the sacrifice of the oblation; and so they 
dispense both together to the people. Conse- 
quently we give order that no priest shall do 
this in future. And Pope Julius 1 rebukes 
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some priests who offer wine pressed from the 
grape in the sacrament oj the Lord’s chalice. 
Consequently, it seems that wine from the 
grape is not the proper matter of this sacra- 
ment. 

On the contrary, As our Lord compared 
Himself to the grain of wheat, so also He com- 
pared Himself to the vine, saying (John xv. 
1) : / am the true vine. But only bread from 
wheat is the matter of this sacrament, as stated 
above (A. 3). Therefore, only wine from the 
grape is the proper matter of this sacrament. 

/ answer that, This sacrament can only be 
performed with wine from the grape. First 
of all on account of Christ’s institution, since 
He instituted this sacrament in wine from the 
grape, as is evident from His own words, in 
instituting this sacrament (Matth. xxvi. 29) : 
I will not drink jrom hencejorth oj this jriiit 
oj the vine. Secondly, because, as stated above 
(A. 3), that is adopted as the matter of the 
sacraments which is properly and universally 
considered as such. Now that is properly called 
wine, w'hich is drawn from the grape, whereas 
other liquors are called wine from resemblance 
to the wine of the grape. Thirdly, because 
the wine from the grape is more in keeping 
with the effect of this sacrament, which is 
spiritual; because it is written (Ps. dii. 15); 
That wine may cheer the heart oj man. 

Reply Ob}. 1. Such liquors are called wine, 
not properly but only front their resemblance 
thereto. But genuine wine can be conveyed 
to such countries wherein the grape-vine does 
not flourish, in a quantity sufficient for this 
sacrament. 

Reply Obj. 2. Wine becomes vinegar by 
corruption ; hence there is no returning from 
vinegar to wine, as is said in Metaph. viii. And 
consequently, just as this sacrament may not 
be made from bread which is utterly corrupt, 
so neither can it be made from vinegar. It can, 
however, be made from wine which is turning 
sour, just as from bread turning corrupt, al- 
though he who does so sins, as stated above 
(A. 3). 

Reply Obj. 3. The juice of unripe grapes 
is at the stage of incomplete generation, and 
therefore it has not yet the species of wine: 
on which account it may not be used for this 
sacrament. Must, however, has already the 
species of wine, for its sweetness* indicates 
fermentation which is the result oj its nat'^ral 
heat (Meteor, iv) : consequently this sacra- 
ment can be made from must. Nevertheless 
entire grapes ought not to be mixed with this 
sacrament, because then there would be some- 
thing else besides wine. It is furthermore for- 
bidden to offer must in the chalice, as soon as 
it has been squeezed from the grape, since this 
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is unbecoming owing to the impurity of the 
must. But in case of necessity it may be done; 
for it is said by the same Pope Julius, in the 
passage quoted in the argument: 11 necessary, 
let the grape be pressed into the chalice. 

SIXTH ARTICLE 

Whether Woter Should Be Mixed with the Wine? 

We proceed thw; to the Sixth Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that water ought not 
to be mixed with the wine, since Christ’s sac- 
rifice was foreshadowed by that of Melchise- 
dech, who (Gen. xiv. 18) is related to have 
offered up bread and wine only. Consequently, 
it seems that water should not be added in this 
sacrament. 

Obj. 2. Further, the various sacraments 
have their respective matters. But water is 
the matter of Baptism. Therefore it should 
not be employed as the matter of this sacra- 
ment. 

Obj. 3. Further, bread and wine are the 
matter of this sacrament. But nothing is added 
to the bread. Therefore neither should any- 
thing be added to the wine. 

On the contrary. Pope Alexander (I) writes 
( Ep. /. ad omnes Orthod.) : In the sacramental 
oblations which in mass are offered to the 
Lord, only bread and wine mixed with water 
are to be offered in sacrifice. 

I ansiver that, Water ought to be mingled 
with the wine which is offered in this sacra, 
ment. First of all on account of its institm 
tion: for it is believed with probability that 
our Lord instituted this sacrament in wine 
tempered with water according to the custom 
of that country: hence it is written (Prov. 
ix. 5) ; Drink the wine which I have mixed 
jor you. Secondly, because it harmonizes with 
the representation of our Lord’s Passion: 
hence Pope Alexander (I) says (loc. cit.): 
In the Lord’s chalice neither wine only nor 
water only ought to be offered, but both mixed, 
because we read that both plowed jrom His 
side in the Passion. Thirdly, because this is 
adapted for signifying the effect of this sacra- 
ment, since as Pope Julius says (Concil. Bra- 
carens iii. Can. 1) : TLe see that the people are 
signijied by the water, but Christ’s blood by 
the -wine. There pore when water is mixed with 
the wine in the chalice, the people is made one 
with Christ. Fourthly, because this is appro- 
priate to the fourth effect of this sacrament, 
which is the entering into everlasting life: 
hence .Ambrose says (De Sacram. v) : The 
water flows into the chalice, and springs forth 
unto everlasting life. 

Reply Obj. 1. As .Ambrose says (ibid.), 
just as Christ’s sacrifice is denoted by the 


* Aid didci.'; iiiudi Viilcano dccoquit hiimorem (Virg., — Georg i 295). 
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offering of Meichisedech, so likewise it is sig- 
nified by the water which flowed from the rock 
in the desert, according to 1 Cor. x. 4 : But 
they drank of the spiritual rock which came 
after them. 

Reply Ob'], 2, In Baptism water is used 
for the purpose of ablution: but in this sacra- 
ment it is used by way of refreshment, accord- 
ing to Ps. xxii. 3; He hath brought me up on 
the water of refreshment . 

Reply Obj. 3. Bread is made of water and 
flour ; and therefore, since water is mixed with 
the wine, neither is wdthout water. 

SEVENTH ARTICLE 

Whether the Mixing with Water Is Essential 
to This Sacrament? 

We proceed thus to the Seventh Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that the mixing with 
water is essential to this sacrament. Because 
Cyprian says to Cecilius (Ep. Ixiii) : Thus the 
Lord’s chalice is not water only and wine only, 
but both must be mi.xcd together: in the same 
way as neither the Lord's body be of flour 
only, except both, i.e. the flour and the water 
be united as one. But the admixture of water 
with the flour is necessary for this sacrament. 
Consequently, for the like reason, so is the 
mixing of water with the wdne. 

Obj. 2. Further, at our Lord's Passion, of 
which this is the memorial, water as well as 
blood flowed from His side. But wine, which 
is the sacrament of the blood, is necessary for 
this sacrament. For the same reason, there- 
fore, so is water. 

Obj. 3. Further, if water were not essential 
to this sacrament, it would not matter in the 
least what kind of water was used ; and so 
water distilled from roses, or any other kind, 
might be employed : which is contrary to the 
usage of the Church. Consequently water is 
essential to this sacrament. 

On the contrary, Cyprian says (loc. cit.): 
If any of our predecessors, out of ignorance or 
simplicity, has not kept this usage, i.e. of mix- 
ing water with the wine, one may pardon his 
simplicity; which would not be the case if 
water were essential to the sacrament, as the 
wine or the bread. Therefore the mingling 
of water with the wine is not essential to the 
sacrament. 

/ answer that. Judgment concerning a sign 
is to be drawn from the thing signified. Now 
the adding of water to the wine is for the pur- 
pose of signifying the sharing of this sacra- 
ment by the faithful, in this respect that by 
the mixing of the water with the wine, is signi- 
fied the union of the people with Christ, as 
stated (A. 6). Moreover, the flowing of water 
from the side of Christ hanging on the cross 
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refers to the same, because by the water is 
denoted the cleansing from sins, which was 
the effect of Christ's Passion. Now it was 
observed above (Q. 73, A. 1, ad 3), that this 
sacrament is completed in the consecration of 
the matter : while the usage of the faithful is 
not essential to the sacrament, but only a 
consequence thereof. Consequently, then, the 
adding of water is not essential to the sacra- 
ment. 

Reply Obj. 1. Cyprian's expression is to be 
taken in the same .sense in which we say that 
a thing cannot be, which cannot be suitably. 
And so the comparison refers to what ought to 
be done, not to what is essential to be done; 
since water is of the essence of bread, but not 
of the essence of wine. 

Reply Obj. 2. The shedding of the blood 
belonged directly to Christ’s Passion ; for it is 
natural for blood to flow from a wounded 
human body. But the flowing of the water 
was not necessary for the Passion ; but merely 
to show its effect, which is to wash away sins, 
and to refresh us from the heat of concupis- 
cence. And therefore the water is not offered 
apart from the wine in this sacrament, as the 
wine is offered apart from the bread; but the 
water is offered mixed wdth the wane to show 
that the wine belongs of it.self to this sacra- 
ment, as of its very es.sence ; but the water as 
something added to the wine. 

Reply Obj. 3. Since the mixing of water 
with the wine is not necessary for the sacra- 
ment, it does not matter, as to the essence of 
the sacrament, what kind of water is added 
to the wine, whether natural water, or arti- 
ficial, as rose-water, although, as to the pro- 
priety of the sacrament, he would sin who 
mixes any other than natural and true water, 
because true water flowed from the side of 
Christ hanging on the cross, and not phlegm, 
as some have said, in order to show that 
Christ’s body was truly composed of the four 
elements; as by the flowing blood, it was 
shown to be composed of the four humors, as 
Pope Innocent III says in a certain Decree. 
But because the mixing of water with flour is 
essential to this sacrament, as making the com- 
position of bread, if rose-water, or any other 
liquor besides true water, be mixed with the 
flour, the sacrament would not be valid, be- 
cause it would not be true bread. 

EIGHTH ARTICLE 

Whether Water Should Be Added in Great Quantity? 

We proceed thus to the Eighth Article : — 

Ob'jection 1. It seems that water ought to 
he added in great quantity, because as blood 
flowed sensibly from Christ’s side, so did 
water: hence it is written (John xix. 35) : He 
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that saw it, hath given testimony. But water 
could not be sensibly present in this sacrament 
except it were used in great quantity. Conse- 
quently it seems that water ought to be added 
in great quantity. 

Obj. 2. Further, a little water mixed with 
much wine is corrupted. But what is corrupted 
no longer exists. Therefore, it is the same 
thing to add a little water in this sacrament 
as to add none. But it is not lawful to add 
none. Therefore, neither is it lawful to add a 
little. 

Obj. 3. Further, if it sufficed to add a little, 
then as a consequence it would suffice to throw 
one drop of water into an entire cask. But 
this seems ridiculous. Therefore it does not 
suffice for a small quantity to be added. 

On the contrary. It is said in the Decretals 
(Extra, De Celeb. Miss.): The pernicious 
abuse has prevailed in your country of adding 
water in greater quantity than the wine, in the 
sacrifice, where according to the reasonable 
custom of the entire Church more wine than 
water ought to be employed. 

I answer that. There is a threefold opinion 
regarding the water added to the wine, as Pope 
Innocent III says in a certain Decretal. For 
some say that the water remains by itself 
when the wine is changed into blood -. but such 
an opinion cannot stand, because in the sacra- 
ment of the altar after the consecration there 
is nothing else save the body and the blood 
of Christ. Because, as Ambrose says in De 
Officiis (De Mystcriis, ix) : Before the blessing 
it is another species that is named, after the 
blessing the Body is signified; otherwise it 
would not be adored with adoration of latria. 
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And therefore others have said that as the 
wine is changed into blood, so the water is 
changed into the water which flowed from 
Christ’s side. But thi.s cannot he maintained 
reasonably, because according to this the water 
would be consecrated apart from the wine, as 
the wine is from the bread. 

And therefore as he (Innocent III, loc. cit.) 
says, the more probable opinion is that which 
holds that the water is changed into wine, 
and the wine into blood. Now, this could not 
be done unless so little water was used that it 
would be changed into wine. Consequently, it 
is always safer to add little water, especially 
if the wine be weak, because the sacrament 
could not be celebrated if there were such 
addition of water as to destroy the species of 
the wine. Hence Pope Julius (I) reprehends 
some who keep throughout the year a linen 
cloth steeped in must, and at the time of sac- 
rifice wash a part of it ivith water, and so make 
the offering. 

Reply Obj. 1. For the signification of this 
sacrament it suffices for the water to be ap- 
preciable by sense when it is mixed with the 
wine: but it is not necessary for it to be sen- 
sible after the mingling. 

Reply Obj. 2. If no water were added, the 
signification would be utterly excluded; but 
when the water is changed into wine, it is 
signified that the people is incorporated with 
Christ. 

Reply Obj. 3. If water were added to a 
cask, it would not suffice for the signification 
of this sacrament, but the water must be added 
to the wine at the actual celebration of the 
sacrament. 


QUESTION 75 

Of fhe Change of Bread and Wine into the Body ond Blood of Christ 

(In Eight Articles) 


We have now to consider the change of the 
bread and wine into the body and blood of 
Christ; under which head there are eight 
points of inquiry : ( 1 ) Whether the substance 
of bread and wine remain in this sacrament 
after the consecration?”' (2) Whether it is 
annihilated? (3) Whether it is changed into 
the body and blood of Christ? (4) Whether 
the accidents remain after the change? 
(5) Whether the substantial form remains 
there? (6) Whether this change is instanta- 
neous? (7) Whether it is more miraculous 


than any other change? (8) By what words 
it may be suitably expressed? 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether the Body of Christ Be in This Sacrament i'> 
Very Truth, or Merely A$ in a Figure or Sign? 

Wc proceed thus to the First Article : — 
Objection 1. It seems that the body of 
Christ is not in tiiis sacrament in very truth, 
but only as in a figure, or sign. For it is writ- 
ten (John vi. 54) that when our Lord had 


* The titles of the Articles here {riven were taken by S. Thomas from his Commentary on the Sentences 
(iv. Dist. xc). However, in writing the Articles he introduced a new point of inquiry, that of the First Article; 
and substituted another division of the matter under discussion, as maj- be seen by referring to the titles of the 
various Articles. Most editions have ignored S. Thomas’s original division, and give the one to which hr 
subsequently adhered. 
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uttered these words; Except you cat the flesh 
of the Son of Mati, and drink His bloody etc., 
Many of His disciples on hearing it said : “this 
is a hard sayhig” : to whom He rejoined: “It 
is the spirit that qiiickcnefh ; the flesh profit- 
eth nothing” : as if He were to say, according 
to Augustine’s e.^position on Ps. iv*: Give a 
spiritual meaning to udiat 1 have said. You 
are not to eat this body which you see, nor to 
drink the blood which they who crucify Me 
are to spill. It is a mystery that 1 put before 
you: in its spiritual sense it will quicken you; 
but the flesh profiteth nothing. 

Oh). 2. Further, our Lord said (iMatth. 
xxviii. 20) : Behold I am with you all days 
even to the consummation of the world. Now 
in explaining this, Augustine makes this ob- 
servation (Tract. XXX, in Joan.): The Lord is 
on high until the world be ended ; nevertheless 
the truth of the Lord is here with us; for the 
body, in which He rose again, must be in one 
place; but His truth is spread abroad every- 
where. Therefore, the body of Christ is not in 
this sacrament in very truth, but only as in a 
sign. 

Ob). 3. Further, no body can be in several 
places at the one time. For this does not even 
belong to an angel ; since for the same reason 
it could be everywhere. But Christ’s is a true 
body, and it is in heaven. Consequently, it 
seems that it is not in very truth in the sacra- 
ment of the altar, but only as in a sign. 

Ob). 4. Further, the Church’s sacraments 
are ordained for the profit of the faithful. But 
according to Gregory in a certain Homily 
(xxviii, in Evang.), the ruler is rebuked for 
demanding Christ’s bodily presence. IMore- 
over the apostles were prevented from receiv- 
ing the Holy Ghost because they were at- 
tached to His bodily presence, as Augustine 
says on John xvi. 7 : Except / go, the Paraclete 
will not come to you (Tract, xciv, in Joan.). 
Therefore Christ is not in the sacrament of 
the altar according to His bodily presence. 

On the contrary, Hilary says (De Trin. 
viii) ; There is no room for doubt regarding the 
truth of Christ’s body and blood; for now by 
our Lord’s own declaring and by our faith His 
flesh is truly food, and His blood is truly 
drink. And .Ambrose says (De Sacram. vi) : 
^5 the Lord Jesus Christ is God’s true Son, 
so is it Christ’s true flesh which we take, and 
His true blood which we drink. 

I answer that, The presence of Christ’s true 
body and blood in this sacrament cannot be 
detected by sense, nor understanding, but by 
faith alone, which rests upon Divine authority. 
Hence, on Luke xxii. 19: This is My body, 
which shall be delivered up for you, Cyril 

* On Ps. xcviii. 9. 


says; Doubt not whether this be true; but 
take rather the SavioJir’s words with faith; 
for since He is the Truth, He licth not. 

Now this is suitable, first for the perfection 
of the New Law. For, the sacrifices of the 
Old Law contained only in figure that true 
sacrifice of Christ’s Passion, according to Heb. 
x. 1 : For the law having a shadow of the good 
things to come, not the very image of the 
things. And therefore it was necessary that the 
sacrifice of the New Law instituted by Christ 
should have something more, namely, that it 
should contain Christ Himself crucified, not 
merely in signification or figure, but also in 
very truth. And therefore this sacrament 
which contains Christ Himself, as Dionysius 
says (Eccl. Hier. iii), is perfective of all the 
other sacraments, in which Christ’s virtue is 
participated. 

Secondly, this belongs to Christ’s love, out 
of which for our salvation He assumed a true 
body of our nature. And because it is the 
special feature of friendship to live together 
with friends, as the Philosopher says (Ethic. 
ix). He promises us His bodily presence as a 
reward, saying (Matth. xxiv. 28) : Where the 
body is, there shall the eagles be gathered to- 
gether. Yet meanwhile in our pilgrimage He 
does not deprive us of His bodily presence ; 
but unites us with Himself in this sacrament 
through the truth of His body and blood. 
Hence (John vi. 57) he says: He that eateth 
My flesh, and drinketh My blood, abideth in 
Me, and I in him. Hence this sacrament is the 
sign of supreme charity, and the uplifter of 
our hope, from such familiar union of Christ 
with us. 

Thirdly, it belongs to the perfection of faith, 
which concerns His humanity just as it does 
His Godhead, according to John xiv. 1 : You 
believe in God, believe also in Me. And since 
faith is of things unseen, as Christ shows us 
His Godhead invisibly, so also in this sacra- 
ment He shows us His flesh in an invisible 
manner. 

Some men accordingly, not paying heed to 
these things, have contended that Christ’s 
body and blood are not in this sacrament ex- 
cept as in a sign, a thing to be rejected as 
heretical, since it is contrary to Christ’s words. 
Hence Berengarius, who had been the first 
deviser of this heresy, was afterwards forced 
to withdraw his error, and to acknowledge the 
truth of the faith. 

Reply Ob). 1. From this authority the 
aforesaid heretics have taken occasion to err 
from evilly understanding Augustine’s words. 
For when Augustine says: You are not to eat 
this body which you see, he means not to 
exclude the truth of Christ’s body, but that it 
was not to be eaten in this species in which it 
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was seen by them. And by the words : It is a 
mystery that I put before you; in its spiritual 
sense it will quicken you, he intends not that 
the body of Christ is in this sacrament merely 
according to mystical signification, but spirit- 
ually, that is, invisibly, and by the power of 
the spirit. Hence (Tract, xxvii), expounding 
John vi. 64 — the flesh profiteth nothing, he 
says: Yea, but as they understood it, for they 
understood that the flesh was to be eaten as it 
is divided piecemeal in a dead body, or as sold 
in the shambles, not as it is quickened by the 
spirit. . . . Let the spirit draw nigh to the 
flesh . . . then the flesh profiteth very much: 
for if the flesh profiteth nothing, the Word had 
not been made flesh, that It might dwell 
among us. 

Reply Obj. 2. That saying of Augustine 
and all others like it are to be understood of 
Christ’s body as it is beheld in its proper spe- 
cies; according as our Lord Himself says 
(Matth. xxvi. 11) : But Me you have not al- 
ways. Nevertheless He is invisibly under the 
species of this sacrament, wherever this sacra- 
ment is performed. 

Reply Obj. 3. Christ’s body is not in this 
sacrament in the same way as a body is in a 
place, which by its dimensions is commen- 
surate with the place ; but in a special manner 
which is proper to this sacrament. Hence we 
say that Christ’s body is upon many altars, 
not as in different places, but sacramentally : 
and thereby we do not understand that Christ 
is there only as in a sign, although a sacrament 
is a kind of sign; but that Christ’s body is 
here after a fashion proper to this sacrament, 
as stated above. 

Reply Obj. 4. This argument holds good 
of Christ’s bodily presence, as He is present 
after the manner of a body, that is, as it is in 
its visible appearance, but not as it is spirit- 
ually, that is, invisibly, after the manner and 
by the virtue of the spirit. Hence Augustine 
(Tract, xxvii, in Joan.) says: If thou hast 
understood Christ’s words spiritually concern- 
ing His flesh, they are spirit and life to thee; 
if thou hast understood them carnally, they 
are also spirit and life, but not to thee. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether in This Sacrament the Substance of the 

Bread and Wine Remains after the Consecration? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that the substance 
of the bread and wine does remain in this sac- 
rament after the consecration : because Dama- 
scene says (Dc Fide Orthod. iv) : Since it is 
customary for men to cat bread and drink 
wine, God has iveddcd his Godhead to them, 
and made them His body and blood: and fur- 


ther on : The bread of communication is not 
simple bread, but is united to the Godhead. 
But wedding together belongs to things actu- 
ally existing. Therefore the bread and wine 
are at the same time, in this sacrament, with 
the body and the blood of Christ. 

Obj. 2. Further, there ought to be confor- 
mity between the sacraments. But in the other 
sacraments the substance of the matter re- 
mains, like the substance of water in Baptism, 
and the substance of chrism in Confirmation. 
Therefore the substance of the bread and wine 
remains also in this sacrament. 

Obj. 3. Further, bread and wine are made 
use of in this sacrament, inasmuch as they 
denote ecclesiastical unity, as one bread is 
made from many grains and wine from many 
grapes, as Augustine says in his book on the 
Creed (Tract, xxvi, in Joan.). But this be- 
longs to the substance of bread and wine. 
Therefore, the substance of the bread and 
wine remains in this sacrament. 

On the contrary, Ambrose says (De Sac- 
ram. iv) : Although the figure of the bread and 
wine be seen, still, after the Consecration, they 
are to be believed to be nothing else than the 
body and blood of Christ. 

I answer that. Some have held that the sub- 
stance of the bread and wine remains in this 
sacrament after the consecration. But this 
opinion cannot stand: first of all, because by 
such an opinion the truth of this sacrament is 
destroyed, to which it belongs that Christ’s 
true body exists in this sacrament ; which in- 
deed was not there before the consecration. 
Now a thing cannot be in any place, where it 
was not previously, except by change of place, 
or by the conversion of another thing into 
itself ; just as fire begins anew to be in some 
house, either because it is carried thither, or 
because it is generated there. Now it is evi- 
dent that Christ’s body does not begin to be 
present in this sacrament by local motion. 
First of all, because it would follow that it 
would cease to be in heaven: for what is 
moved locally does not come anew to some 
place unless it quit the former one. Secondly, 
because every body moved locally passes 
through all intermediary spaces, which cannot 
be said here. Thirdly, because it is not pos- 
sible for one movement of the same body 
moved locally to be terminated in different 
places at the one time, whereas the body ol 
Christ under this sacrament begins at the one 
time to be in several places. And consequently 
it remains that Christ’s body cannot begin to 
be anew in this sacrament except by change of 
the substance of bread into itself. But what 
is changed into another thing, no longer re- 
mains after such change. Hence the conclusion 
is that, saving the truth of this sacrament, the 
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substance of the bread cannot remain after the 
consecration. 

Secondly, because this position is contrary 
to the form of this sacrament, in which it is 
said: T/tts is My body, which would not be 
true if the substance of the bread w'ere to re- 
main there : for the substance of bread never 
is the body of Christ. Rather should one say 
in that case : Here is My body. 

Thirdly, because it would be opposed to the 
veneration of this sacrament, if any substance 
were there, w'hich could not be adored with 
adoration of latria. 

Fourthly, because it is contrary to the rite 
of the Church, according to which it is not 
lawful to take the body of Christ after bodily 
food, while it is nevertheless lawful to take 
one consecrated host after another. Hence this 
opinion is to be avoided as heretical. 

Reply Ob}. 1. God wedded His Godhead, 
i.e. His Divine power, to the bread and wine, 
not that these may remain in this sacrament, 
but in order that He may make from them 
His body and blood. 

Reply Obj. 2. Christ is not really present 
in the other sacraments, as in this; and there- 
fore the substance of the matter remains in 
the other sacraments, but not in this. 

Reply Obj. 3. The species which remain 
in this sacrament, as shall be said later (A. 5), 
suffice for its signification ; because the nature 
of the substance is known by its accidents. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether the Substance of the Bread or Wine Is 
Annihilated after the Consecration of This Sacrament, 
or Dissolved into Their Original Matter? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objcctio7i 1. It seems that the substance 
of the bread is annihilated after the consecra- 
tion of this sacrament, or dissolved into its 
original matter. For whatever is corporeal 
must be somewhere. But the substance of 
bread, which is something corporeal, does not 
remain, in this sacrament, as stated above 
f A. 2 ) ; nor can we assign any place where it 
may be. Consequently it is nothing after the 
consecration. Therefore, it is either annihi- 
lated, or dissolved into its original matter. 

Obj. 2. Further, wffiat is the term where- 
from in every change exists no longer, except 
in the potentiality of matter ; e.g. when air 
is changed into fire, the form of the air re- 
mains 'only in the potentiality of matter; and 
in like fashion when what is w’hite becomes 
black. Rut in this sacrament the substance 
of the bread or of the wine is the term where- 
from, while the body or the blood of Christ 
is the term whereunto : for .Ambrose says in 
De Officiis (De Myster. ix) ; before the bless- 
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ing it is called another species, after the bless- 
ing the body of Christ is signified. Therefore, 
when the consecration takes place, the sub- 
stance of the bread or wine no longer remains, 
unless perchance dissolved into its (original) 
matter. 

Obj. 3. Further, one of two contradictories 
must be true. But this proposition is false: 
.4fter the consecration the substance of the 
bread or wine is something. Consequently, 
this is true: The substance of the bread or 
wine is nothing. 

On the contrary, Augustine says (Q. 83) : 
God is not the cause of tending to nothing. 
But this sacrament is wrought by Divine 
power. Therefore, in this sacrament the sub- 
stance of the bread or wine is not annihilated. 

I answer that. Because the substance of the 
bread and wine does not remain in this sac- 
rament, some, deeming that it is impossible 
for the substance of the bread and wine to be 
changed into Christ’s flesh and blood, have 
maintained that by tlie consecration, the sub- 
stance of the bread and w’ine is either dissolved 
into the original matter, or that it is annihi- 
lated. 

Now' the original matter into which mixed 
bodies can be dissolved is the four elements. 
For dissolution cannot be made into primary 
matter, so that a subject can exist without a 
form, since matter cannot exist without a form. 
But since after the consecration nothing re- 
mains under the sacramental species except 
the body and the blood of Christ, it will be 
necessary to say that the elements into which 
the substance of the bread and wine is dis- 
solved, depart from thence by local motion, 
W'hich w'ould be perceived by the senses. — In 
like manner also the substance of the bread or 
w'ine remains until the last instant of the con- 
secration ; but in the last instant of the conse- 
cration there is already present there the sub- 
stance of the body or blood of Christ, just as 
the form is already present in the last Instant 
of generation. Hence no instant can be as- 
signed in which the original matter can be 
there. For it cannot be said that the substance 
of the bread or wine is dissolved gradually 
into the original matter, or that it successively 
quits the species, for if this began to be done 
in the last instant of its consecration, then 
at the one time under part of the host there 
would be the body of Christ together with the 
substance of bread, which is contrary to what 
has been said above (A. 2). But if this begin 
to come to pass before the consecration, there 
will then be a time in w'hich under one part 
of the host there v/ill be neither the substance 
of bread nor the body of Christ, wdiich is not 
fitting. They seem indeed to have taken this 
into careful consideration ; wherefore they for- 
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mulated their proposition with an alternative, 
viz. that (the substance) may be annihilated. 
But even this cannot stand, because no way 
can be assigned whereby Christ’s true body 
can begin to be in ^his sacrament, except by 
the change of the substance of bread into it, 
which change is excluded the moment we ad- 
mit either annihilation of the substance of the 
bread, or dissolution into the original matter. 
—Likewise no cause can be assigned for such 
dissolution or annihilation, since the effect of 
the sacrament is signified by the form : This is 
My body. Hence it is clear that the aforesaid 
opinion is false. 

Reply Obj. 1. The substance of the bread 
or wine, after the consecration, remains neither 
under the sacramental species, nor elsewhere ; 
yet it does not follow that it is annihilated; 
for it is changed into the body of Christ; just 
as if the air, from which fire is generated, be 
not there or elsewhere, it does not follow that 
it is annihilated. 

Reply Obj. 2. The form, which is the term 
wherejrom, is not changed into another form; 
but one form succeeds another in the subject ; 
and therefore the first form remains only in 
the potentiality of matter. But here the sub- 
stance of the bread is changed into the body 
of Christ, as stated above. Hence the conclu- 
sion does not follow. 

Reply Obj. 3. Although after the consecra- 
tion this proposition is false: The substance 
of the bread is something, still that into which 
the substance of the bread is changed, is some- 
thing, and consequently the substance of the 
bread is not annihilated. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether Bread Can Be Converted into 
the Body of Christ? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that bread cannot be 
converted into the body of Christ. For con- 
version is a kind of change. But in every 
change there must be some subject, which 
from being previously in potentiality is now in 
act; because as is said in Phys. iii; motion is 
the act of a thing existing in potentiality. But 
no subject can be assigned for the substance 
of the bread and of the body of Christ, because 
it is of the very nature of substance for it twt 
to be in a subject, as it is said in Prcedic. iii. 
Therefore it is not possible for the whole sub- 
stance of the bread to be converted into the 
body of Christ. 

Obj. 2. Further the form of the thing into 
which another is converted, begins anew to 
inhere in the matter of the thing converted 


already existing, the form of fire begins anew 
to be in the matter of the air ; and in like man- 
ner when food is converted into non-pre-exist- 
ing man, the form of the man begins to be 
anew in the matter of the food. Therefore, 
if bread be changed into the body of Christ, 
the form of Christ’s body must necessarily 
begin to be in the matter of the bread, which 
is false. Consequently, the bread is not 
changed into the substance of Christ’s body. 

Obj. 3. Further, when two things are di- 
verse, one never becomes the other, as white- 
ness never becomes blackness, as is stated in 
Phys. i. But since two contrary forms are of 
themselves diverse, as being the principles of 
formal difference, so two signate matters are 
of themselves diverse, as being the principles 
of material distinction. Consequently, it is 
not possible for this matter of bread to become 
this matter whereby Christ’s body is individu- 
ated, and so it is not possible for this substance 
of bread to be changed into the substance of 
Christ’s body. 

On the contrary, Eusebius Emesenus says: 
To thee it ought neither to be a novelty nor 
an impossibility that earthly and mortal things 
be changed mto the substance of Christ. 

I answer that, As stated above (A. 2), since 
Christ’s true body is in this sacrament, and 
since it does not begin to be there by local 
motion, nor is it contained therein as in a 
place, as is evident from what was stated 
above (A. 1, ad 2), it must be said then that 
it begins to be there by conversion of the sub- 
stance of bread into itself. 

Yet this change is not like natural changes, 
but is entirely supernatural, and effected by 
God’s power alone. Hence Ambrose says* 
[(De Sacrain. iv) : See how Christ’s word 
changes nature’s laws, as He wills: a man is 
not xvont to be born save of man and woman: 
see therefore that against the established law 
and order a man is born of a Virgin: and] 
(De Mystcr. iv) : It is clear that a Virgin 
begot beyond the order of nature: and what 
we make is the body from the Virgin. Why, 
then, do you look for nature’s order in Christ’s 
body, since the Lord Jesus was Himself 
brought forth of a Virgin beyond nature? 
Chrysostom likewise (Horn, xlvii), comment- 
ing on John vi. 64, — The words which I have 
spoken to you, namely, of this sacrament, are 
spirit and life, says: l.e. spiritual, having noth- 
ing carnal, nor natural consequence ; but they 
are rent froju all such necessity which exists 
upon catth, and from the laws here established. 

For it is evident that eveiy agent acts ac- 
cording as it is in act. But every created agent 
is limited in its act, as being of a determinate 
genus and species : and consequently the action 


into it: as when air is changed into fire not 

* The passac'e in the brackets is not in the Leonine edition 
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of every created agent bears upon some deter- 
minate act. ISfow the determination of every 
thing in actual existence comes from its form. 
Consequently, no natural or created agent can 
act except by changing the form in something ; 
and on this account every change made ac- 
cording to nature’s laws is a formal change. 
But God is infinite act, as stated in the First 
Part (Q. 7, A. 1 ; Q. 26, A. 2) ; hence His ac- 
tion extends to the whole nature of being. 
Therefore He can work not only formal con- 
version, so that diverse forms succeed each 
other in the same subject ; but also the change 
of all being, so that, to wit, the whole sub- 
stance of one thing be changed into the whole 
substance of another. .'\nd this is done by 
Divine power in this sacrament; for the whole 
substance of the bread is changed into the 
iwhole substance of Christ’s body, and the 
whole substance of the wine into the whole 
substance of Christ’s blood. Hence this is not a 
formal, but a substantial conversion ; nor is it 
a kind of natural movement : but, with a name 
of its own, it can be called transubstantiation. 

Reply Obj. 1. This objection holds good 
in respect of formal change, because it belongs 
to a form to be in matter or in a subject ; but 
it does not hold good in respect of the change 
of the entire substance. Hence, since this sub- 
stantial change implies a certain order of sub- 
stances. one of which is changed into the other, 
it is in both substances as in a subject, just 
as order and number. 

Reply Obj. 2. This argument also is true 
of formal conversion or change, because, as 
stated above (ad l), a form must be in some 
matter or subject. But this is not so in a 
change of the entire substance ; for in this case 
no subject is possible. 

Reply Obj. 3. Form cannot be changed 
into form, nor matter into matter by the power 
of any finite agent. Such a change, however, 
can be made by the power of an infinite agent, 
which has control over all being, because the 
nature of being is common to both forms and 
to both matters ; and whatever there is of 
being in the one, the author of being can 
change into whatever there is of being in the 
other, withdrawing that whereby it was dis- 
tinguished from the other. 

FIFTH ARTICLE 

Whether the Accidents of the Bread and Wine Remain 
in This Sacrament after the Change? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that the accidents 
of the bread and wine do not remain in this 
sacrament. For when that which comes first 
is removed, that which follows is also taken 
away. But substance is naturally before acci- 
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dent, as is proved in Metaph. vii. Since, then, 
after consecration, the substance of the bread 
does not remain in this sacrament, it seems 
that its accidents cannot remain. 

Obj. 2. Further, there ought not to be any 
deception in a sacrament of truth. But we 
judge of substance by accidents. It seems, 
then, that human judgment is deceived, if, 
while the accidents remain, the substance of 
the bread does not. Consequently this is un- 
becoming to this sacrament. 

Obj. 3. Further, although our faith is not 
subject to reason, still it is not contrary to 
reason, but above it, as was said in the begin- 
ning of this work (P. I., Q. 1, A. 6, ad 2 ; A. 8). 
But our reason has its origin in the senses. 
Therefore our faith ought not to be contrary 
to the senses, as it is when sense judges that 
to be bread which faith believes to be the sub- 
stance of Christ’s body. Therefore it is not 
befitting this sacrament for the accidents of 
bread to remain subject to the senses, and for 
the substance of bread not to remain. 

Obj. 4. Further, what remains after the 
change has taken place seems to be the sub- 
ject of change. If therefore the accidents of 
the bread remain after the change has been 
effected, it seems that the accidents are the 
subject of the change. But this is impossible; 
for an accident cannot have an accident 
(Metaph. iii). Therefore the accidents of the 
bread and wine ought not to remain in this 
sacrament. 

On the contrary, Augustine says in his book 
on the Sentences of Prosper (Lanfranc, De 
Corp. el Sang. Dom. xiii) : Under the species 
which we behold, of bread and wine, we honor 
invisible things, i.e. flesh and blood. 

I answer that, It is evident to sense that all 
the accidents of the bread and wine remain 
after the consecration. And this is reasonably 
done by Divine providence. First of all, be- 
cause it is not customary, but horrible, for 
men to eat human flesh, and to drink blood. 
And therefore Christ’s flesh and blood are set 
before us to be partaken of under the species 
of those things which are the more commonly 
used by men, namely, bread and wine. Sec- 
ondly, lest this sacrament might be derided by 
unbelievers, if we were to eat our Lord under 
His own species. Thirdly, that while we re- 
ceive our Lord’s body and blood invisibly, 
this may redound to the merit of faith. 

Reply Obj. 1. As is said in the book De 
Causis, an effect depends more on the first 
cause than on the second. And therefore by 
God’s power, which is the first cause of all 
things, it is possible for that which follows to 
remain, while that which is first is taken away. 

Reply Obj. 2. There is no deception in 
this sacrament; for the accidents which are 
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discerned by the senses are truly present. But 
the intellect, whose proper object is substance, 
as is said in De Anima iii, is preserved by faith 
from deception. 

And this serves as answer to the third argu- 
ment ; because faith is not contrary to the 
senses, but concerns things to which sense 
does not reach. 

Reply Obj. 4. This change has not prop- 
erly a subject, as was stated above (A. 4, 
ad \ ) ] nevertheless the accidents which remain 
have some resemblance of a subject. 

SIXTH ARTICLE 

Whether the Substantial Form of the Breod Remains 
in This Sacrament after the Consecration? 

We proceed thus to the Sixth Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that the substantial 
form of the bread remains in this sacrament 
after the consecration. For it has been said 
(A. S) that the accidents remain after the 
consecration. But since bread is an artificial 
thing, its form is an accident. Therefore it 
remains after the consecration. 

Obj. 2. Further, the form of Christ’s body 
is His soul: for it is said in De Anima ii, that 
the soul is the act of a physical body which 
has life in potentiality. But it cannot be said 
that the substantial form of the bread is 
changed into the soul. Therefore it appears 
that it remains after the consecration. 

Obj. 3. Further, the proper operation of a 
things follows its substantial form. But what 
remains in this sacrament, nourishes, and per- 
forms every operation which bread would do 
were it present. Therefore the substantial form 
of the bread remains in this sacrament after 
the consecration. 

On the contrary, The substantial form of 
bread is of the substance of bread. But the 
substance of the bread is changed into the 
body of Christ, as stated above (AA. 2, 3, 4). 
Therefore the substantial form of the bread 
does not remain. 

/ answer that, Some have contended that 
after the consecration not only do the acci- 
dents of the bread remain, but also its substan- 
tial form. But this cannot be. First of all, 
because if the substantial form of the bread 
were to remain, nothing of the bread would 
be changed into the body of Christ, excepting 
the matter ; and so it would follow that it 
would be changed, not into the whole body 
of Christ, but into its matter, which is repug- 
nant to the form of the sacrament, wherein it 
is said : This is My body. 

Secondly, because if the substantial form 
of the bread were to remain, it would remain 
either in matter, or separated from matter. 
The first cannot be, for if it were to remain 
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in the matter of the bread, then the whole 
substance of the bread would remain, which 
is against what was said above (A. 2). Nor 
could it remain in any other matter, because 
the proper form exists only in its proper mat- 
ter. — But if it were to remain separate from 
matter, it would then be an actually intelli- 
gible form, and also an intelligence ; for all 
forms separated from matter are such. 

Thirdly, it would be unbefitting this sacra- 
ment: because the accidents of the bread re- 
main in this sacrament, in order that the body 
of Christ may be seen under them, and not 
under its proper species, as stated above 
(A. 5). 

And therefore it must be said that the sub- 
stantial form of the bread does not remain. 

Reply Obj. 1. There is nothing to prevent 
art from making a thing whose form is not an 
accident, but a substantial form ; as frogs and 
serpents can be produced by art: for art pro- 
duces such forms not by its own power, but 
by the power of natural energies. And in this 
way it produces the substantial forms of bread, 
by the power of fire baking the matter made 
up of flour and water. 

Reply Obj. 2. The soul is the form of the 
body, giving it the whole order of perfect be- 
ing, i.e. being, corporeal being, and animated 
being, and so on. Therefore the form of the 
bread is changed into the form of Christ’s 
body, according as the latter gives corporeal 
being, but not according as it bestows ani- 
mated being. 

Reply Obj. 3. Some of the operations of 
bread follow it by reason of the accidents, such 
as to affect the senses, and such operations are 
found in the species of the bread after the 
consecration on account of the accidents which 
remain. But some other operations follow the 
bread either by reason of the matter, such as 
that it is changed into something else, or else 
by reason of the substantial form, such as an 
operation consequent upon its species, for in- 
stance, that it strengthens man’s heart (Ps. 
ciii. 15) ; and such operations are found in 
this sacrament, not on account of the form or 
matter remaining, but because they are be- 
stowed miraculously upon the accidents them- 
selves, as will be said later (Q. 77, A. 3, ad 2, 
3; AA. 5, 6). 

SEVENTH ARTICLE 

Whether This Change Is Wrought Instantaneously? 

W e proceed thus to the Seventh Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that this change is 
not wrought instantaneously, but successively. 
For in this change there is first the substance 
of bread, and afterwards the substance of 
Christ’s body. Neither, then, is in the same 
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instant, but in two instants. But there is a 
mid-time between every two instants. There- 
fore this change must take place according to 
the succession of time, which is between the 
last instant in which the bread is there, and 
the first instant in which the body of Christ 
is present. 

Ob '], 2. Further, in every change something 
is in becoming and something is in being. But 
these two things do not exist at the one time, 
for, what is in becoming, is not yet, whereas 
what is in being, already is. Consequently, 
there is a before and an after in such change: 
and so necessarily the change cannot be in- 
stantaneous, but successive. 

Obj. 3. Further, Ambrose says (Dc Sacrain. 
iv) that this sacrament is made by the words 
of Christ. But Christ's words are pronounced 
successively. Therefore the change takes place 
successively. 

On the contrary, This change is effected 
by a power which is infinite, to which it be- 
longs to operate in an instant. 

1 answer that, A change may be instantane- 
ous from a threefold reason. First on the part 
of the form, which is the terminus of the 
change. For, if it be a form that receives more 
and less, it is acquired by its subject succes- 
sively. such as health : and therefore because 
a substantial form does not receive more and 
less, it follows that its introduction into matter 
is instantaneous. 

Secondly on the part of the subject, which 
sometimes is prepared successively for receiv- 
ing the form ; thus water is heated succes- 
sively. When, however, the subject itself is 
in the ultimate disposition for receiving the 
form, it receives it suddenly, as a transparent 
body is illuminated suddenly. Thirdly on the 
part of the agent, which possesses infinite 
power; wherefore it can instantly dispose the 
matter for the form. Thus it is written (Mark 
vii. 34) that when Christ had said, “Ep/i- 
pheta,” -which is “Be thou opened,” immedi- 
ately his ears were opened, and the string of 
his tongue -was loosed. 

For these three reasons this conversion is 
instantaneous. First, because the substance 
of Christ’s body which is the term of this con- 
version, does not receive more or less. — Sec- 
ondly. because in this conversion there is no 
subject to be disnosed successively. — Thirdly, 
because it is effected by God’s infinite power. 

Reply Obj. 1. Some‘S do not grant simply 
that there is a mid-time between every tw’o 
instants. For they say that this is true of two 
instants referring to the same movement, but 
not if they refer to different things. Hence 
between the instant that marks the close of 


rest, and another which marks the beginning 
of movement, there is no mid-time. But in 
this they are mistaken, because the unity of 
time and of instant, or even their plurality, 
is not taken according to movements of any 
sort, but according to the first movement of 
the heavens, wdrich is the measure of all move- 
ment and rest. 

-Accordingly others grant this of the time 
w'hich measures movement depending on the 
movement of the heavens. But there are some 
movements w^hich are not dependent on tne 
movement of the heavens, nor measured by it, 
as was said in the First Part (Q. S3, A. 3) 
concerning the movements of the angels. 
Hence between two instants responding to 
those movements there is no mid-time. — But 
this is not to the point, because although the 
change in cpiestion has no relation of itseb 
to the movement of the heavens, still it fol- 
lows the pronouncing of the words, which 
tpronouncing) must necessarily be measured 
by the movement of the heavens. And there- 
fore there must of necessity be a mid-time 
between every trvo signate instants in connec- 
tion with that change. 

Some say therefore that the instant in which 
the bread was last, and the instant in which 
the body of Christ is first, are indeed two in 
comparison with the things measured, but are 
one comparatively to the time measuring ; as 
when two lines touch, there are two points on 
the part of the two lines, but one point on the 
part of the place containing them. But here 
there is no likeness, because instant and time 
is not the intrinsic measure of particular move- 
ments, as a line and point are of a body, but 
only the extrinsic measure, as place is to 
bodies. 

Hence others say that it is the same instant 
in fact, but another according to reason. But 
according to this it would follow that things 
really opposite would exist together ; for diver- 
sity of reason does not change a thing objec- 
tively. 

And therefore it must be said that this 
change, as stated above, is wrought by Christ’s 
words which are spoken by the priest, so that 
the last instant of pronouncing the words is 
the first instant in which Christ’s body is in 
the sacrament ; and that the substance of the 
bread is there during the whole preceding time. 
Of this time no instant is to be taken as proxi- 
mately preceding the last one. because time is 
not made up of successive instants, as is 
proved in Phys. vi. And therefore a first in- 
stant can be assigned in which Christ’s body 
is present ; but a last instant cannot be as- 
signed in which the substance of bread is 
there, but a last time can be assigned. And the 


C/. Albert the Great, IV, Sent., Dist. xi ; S. Bonaventure, IV, Sent., Dist. xi. 
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same holds good in natural changes, as is 
evident from the Philosopher (Pkys. viii). 

Reply Ob}. 2. In instantaneous changes a 
thing is in becoming, and is in being simul- 
taneously; just as becoming illuminated and 
to be actually illuminated are simultaneous: 
for in such, a thing is said to be in being 
according as it now is ; but to be in becoming, 
according as it was not before. 

Reply Obj. 3. As stated above {ad 1), this 
change comes about in the last instant of the 
pronouncing of the words ; for then the mean- 
ing of the words is finished, which meaning is 
efficacious in the forms of the sacraments. 
And therefore it does not follow that this 
change is successive. 

EIGHTH ARTICLE 

Whether This Proposition Is Folse: The Body of Christ 
fs Made oui* of Breed? 

We proceed thus to the Eighth Article : — 

Objection I. It seems that this proposition 
is fal'^e : The body of Christ is made out of 
bread. For everything out of which another 
is made, is that which is made the other: but 
not conversely : for we s :y that a black thing 
is made on! of u while t!'i>‘|' and that a white 
thing is iiuifle hlacl. : a i i adthough we may 
say that a man l.'ecoines bL,ck. sull we do not 
say that a black thing hs made out of a man, 
as is shown in P.bys. i. If it be true, then, that 
Christ’s body is made out of bread, it will be 
true to say that bread is made the body of 
Christ. But this seems to be false, because 
the bread is not the subject of the making, 
but rather its term. Therefore, it is not said 
truly that Christ's body is made out of bread. 

Obj. 2, Further, the term of becoming is 
something that is, or something that is made. 
But this proposition is never true: The bread 
is the body of Christ ; or The bread is made 
the body of Christ ; or again, The bread ivill 
be the body of Christ. Therefore it seems that 
not even this is true: The body of Christ is 
made out of bread. 

Obj. 3. Further, everything out of which 
another is made is converted into that which 
is made from it. But this proposition seems 
to be false: The bread is converted into the 
body of Christ, because such conversion seems 
to be more miraculous than the creation of 
the world, in which it is not said that non- 
being is converted into being. Therefore it 
seems that this proposition likewdse is false: 
The body of Christ is made out of bread. 

Obj. 4. Further, that out of which some- 
thing is made, can be that thing. But this 
proposition is false: Bread can be the body of 
Christ. Therefore this is likewise false: The 
body of Christ is made out of bread. 

On the contrary, Ambrose says (De Sa- 


cram-. iv) : When the consecration takes place, 
the body of Christ is made out of the bread. 

I answer that. This conversion of bread into 
the body of Christ has something in common 
with creation, and with natural transmutation, 
and in some respect differs from both. For 
the order of the terms is common to these 
three ; that is, that after one thing there is 
another (for, in creation there is being after 
non-being : in this sacrament, Christ’s body 
after the substance of bread ; in natural trans- 
mutation white after black, or fire after air) ; 
and that the aforesaid terms are not coexistent. 

Now the conversion, of which we are speak- 
ing, has this in common with creation, that 
in neither of them is there any common sub- 
ject belonging to either of the extremes ; the 
contrary of which appears in every natural 
transmutation. 

Again, this conversion has something in 
common with natural transmutation in two 
respects, although not in the same fashion. 
First of all because in both, one of the ex- 
tremes passes into the other, as bread into 
Christ’s body, and air into fire ; whereas non- 
being is not converted into being. But this 
comes to pass differently on the one side and 
on the other ; for in this sacrament the whole 
substance of the bread passes into the whole 
body of Christ; whereas in natural transmuta- 
tion the matter of the one receives the form 
of the other, the previous form being laid 
aside. Secondly, they have this in common, 
that on both sides something remains the 
same; whereas this does not happen in crea- 
tion: yet differently; for the same matter or 
subject remains in natural transmutation ; 
whereas in this sacrament the same accidents 
remain. 

From these observations we can gather the 
various ways of speaking in such matters. For, 
because in no one of the aforesaid three things 
are the extremes coexistent, therefore in none 
of them can one extreme be predicated of the 
other by the substantive verb of the present 
tense : for we do not say. Non-being is being, 
or, Bread is the body of Christ, or, Air is fire, 
or. White is black. Yet because of the rela- 
tionship of the extremes in all of them we can 
use the preposition c.v (out of), which denotes 
order; for we can truly and properly say that 
being is made out of non-being, and out oj 
bread, the body of Christ, and out of air, fire, 
and out of 'white, black. But because in crea- 
tion one of the extremes does not pass into 
the other, we cannot use the word conversion 
in creation, so as to say that non-being is con- 
verted into being: we can, how'ever, use the 
word in this sacrament, just as in natural 
transmutation. But since in this sacrament 
the whole substance is converted intp the 




whole substance, on that account this conver- 
sion is properly termed transubstantiation. 

Again, since there is no subject of this con- 
version, the things which are true in natural 
conversion by reason of the subject, are not 
to be granted in this conversion. And in the 
first place indeed it is evident that potentiality 
to the opposite follows a subject, by reason 
whereof we say that a n'hite thing can be 
black, or that air can be fire; although the 
latter is not so proper as the former; for the 
subject of w’biteness, in which there is poten- 
tiality to blackness, is the whole substance of 
the white thing ; since whiteness is not a part 
thereof ; whereas the subject of the form of 
air is part thereof; hence when it is said, Air 
can be fire, it is verified by synecdoche by 
reason of the part. But in this conversion, and 
similarly in creation, because there is no sub- 
ject, it is not said that one extreme can be the 
other, as that non-being can be being, or that 
bread can be the body of Christ: and for the 
same reason it cannot be properly said that 
being is made of (de) non-being, or that the 
body of Christ is made of bread, because this 
preposition of (de) denotes a consubstantial 
cause, which consubstantiality of the extremes 
in natural transmutations is considered accord- 
ing to something common in the subject. And 
for the same reason it is not granted that 
bread will be the body of Christ, or that it 
may become the body of Christ, just as it is 
not granted in creation that non-being will be 
being, or that non-being may become being, 
because this manner of speaking is verified in 
natural transmutations by reason of the sub- 
ject; for instance, when we say that a white 
thing becomes black, or a white thing will be 
black. 

Nevertheless, since in this sacrament, after 
the change, something remains the same, 
namely, the accidents of the bread, as stated 
above (A. 5), some of these expressions may 
be admitted by way of similitude, namely, 
that bread is the body of Christ, or, bread will 
be the body of Christ, or the body of Christ 
is made of bread; provided that by the word 
bread is not understood the substance of bread. 


but in general that which is contained under 
the species of bread, under which species there 
is first contained the substance of bread, and 
afterwards the body of Christ. 

Reply Obj. 1. That out of which something 
else is macie, sometimes implies together with 
the subject, one of the extremes of the trans- 
mutation, as when it is said a black thing is 
made out of a white one; but sometimes it 
implies only the opposite or the extreme, as 
when it is said — out of morning comes the day. 
And so it is not granted that the latter becejnes 
the former, that is, that morning becomes the 
day. So likewise in the matter in hand, al- 
though it may be said properly that the body 
of Christ is made out of bread, yet it is not 
said properly’ that bread becomes the body of 
Christ, except by similitude, as was said above. 

Reply Obj. 2. That out of which another 
is made, will sometimes be that other because 
of the subject which is implied. .\nd there- 
fore, since there is no subject of this change, 
the comparison does not hold. 

Reply Obj. 3. In this change there are many 
more difficulties than in creation, in which 
there is but this one difficulty, that something 
is made out of nothing ; yet this belongs to 
the proper mode of production of the first 
cause, which presupposes nothing else. But 
in this conversion not only is it difficult for 
this whole to be changed into that whole, so 
that nothing of the former may remain (which 
does not belong to the common mode of pro- 
duction of a cause), but furthermore it has 
this difficulty that the accidents remain while 
the substance is destroyed, and many other 
difficulties of which we shall treat hereafter 
(Q. 77), Nevertheless the word conversion is 
admitted in this sacrament, but not in crea- 
tion, as stated above. 

Reply Obj. 4. As was observed above, po- 
tentiality belongs to the subject, whereas there 
is no subject in this conversion. And therefore 
it is not granted that bread can be the body 
of Chri.st : for this conversion does not come 
about by the passive potentiality of the crea- 
ture, but solely by the active power of the 
Creator. 


QUESTION 76 

Of the Way in Which Christ Is in This Sacrament 

(In Eight Articles) 

We have now to consider the manner in which (3) Whether the entire Christ is under every 
Christ exists in this sacrament; and under part of the species? (4) Whether all the di- 
this head there are eight points of inquiry; mensions of Christ’s body are in this sacra- 
(1) Whether the whole Christ is under this ment? (5) Whether the body of Christ is in 
sacrament? (2) Whether the entire Christ this sacrament locally? (6) Whether after the 
is under each species of the sacrament? consecration, the body of Christ is moved when 
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the host or chalice is moved? (7) Whether 
Christ’s body, as it is in this sacrament, can 
be seen by the eye? (8) Whether the true 
body of Christ remains in this sacrament when 
He is seen under the appearance of a child or 
of flesh? 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether the Whole Christ Is Contained 
under This Sacrament? 

JVe proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that the whole Christ 
is not contained under this sacrament, because 
Christ begins to be in this sacrament by con- 
version of the bread and wine. But it is evi- 
dent that the bread and wine cannot be 
changed either into the Godhead or into the 
soul of Christ. Since therefore Christ exists 
in three substances, namely, the Godhead, soul 
and body, as shown above (Q. 2, A. S; Q. 5, 
AA. 1, 3), it seems that the entire Christ is not 
under this sacrament. 

Obj. 2. Further, Christ is in this sacrament, 
forasmuch as it is ordained to the refection 
of the faithful, which consists in food and 
drink, as stated above (Q. 74, A. 1). But our 
Lord said (John vi. 56) : My jiesh is meat in- 
deed, and My blood is drink indeed. There- 
fore, only the flesh and blood of Christ are 
contained in this sacrament. But there are 
many other parts of Christ’s body, for in- 
stance, the nerves, bones, and such like. There- 
fore the entire Christ is not contained under 
this sacrament. 

Obj. 3. Further, a body of greater quantity 
cannot be contained under the measure of a 
lesser. But the measure of the bread and wine 
is much smaller than the measure of Christ’s 
body. Therefore it is impossible that the en- 
tire Christ be contained under this sacrament. 

On the contrary, Ambrose says (Dc Of- 
fic.) : Christ is in this sacrament. 

I answer that, It is absolutely necessary to 
confess according to Catholic faith that the 
entire Christ is in this sacrament. Yet we 
must know that there is something of Christ 
in this sacrament in a twofold manner : first, 
as it were, by the power of the sacrament; 
secondly, from natural concomitance. By the 
power of the sacrament, there is under the 
species of this sacrament that into which the 
pre-existing substance of the bread and wine 
is changed, as expressed by the words of the 
form, which are effective in this as in the 
other sacraments ; for instance, by the words 
— This is My body, or, This is My blood. But 
from natural concomitance there is also in 
this sacrament that which is really united with 
that thing wherein the aforesaid conversion is 
terminated. For if any two things be really 
united, then wherever the one is really, there 


must the other also be: since things really 
united together are only distinguished by an 
operation of the mind. 

Reply Obj. 1. Because the change of the 
bread and wine is not terminated at the God- 
head or the soul of Christ, it follows as a con- 
sequence that the Godhead or the soul of 
Christ is in this sacrament not by the power 
of the sacrament, but from real concomitance. 
For since the Godhead never set aside the 
assumed body, wherever the body of Christ 
is, there, of necessity, must the Godhead be; 
and therefore it is necessary for the Godhead 
to be in this sacrament concomitantly with 
His body. Hence we read in the profession of 
faith at Ephesus (P. I., chap, xxvi) : We are 
made partakers of the body and blood of 
Christ, not as taking common flesh, nor as of 
a holy man united to the Word in dignity, but 
the truly life-giving flesh of the Word Himself. 

On the other hand, His soul was truly sep- 
arated from His body, as stated above (Q. 50, 
A. S). And therefore had this sacrament been 
celebrated during those three days when He 
was dead, the soul of Christ would not have 
been there, neither by the power of the sacra- 
ment, nor from real concomitance. But since 
Christ rising from the dead dieth now no more 
(Rom. vi. 9), His soul is always really united 
with His body. And therefore in this sacra- 
ment the body indeed of Christ is present by 
the power of the sacrament, but His soul from 
real concomitance. 

Reply Obj. 2. By the power of the sacra- 
ment there is contained under it, as to the 
species of the bread, not only the flesh, but 
the entire body of Christ, that is, the bones, 
the nerves, and the like. And this is apparent 
from the form of this sacrament, wherein it 
is not said : This is My flesh, but — This is My 
body. Accordingly, when our Lord said (John 
vi. 56) : My flesh is meat indeed, there the 
word flesh is put for the entire body, because 
according to human custom it seems to be more 
adapted for eating, as men commonly are fed 
on the flesh of animals, but not on the bones or 
the like. 

Reply Obj. 3. As has been already stated 
(Q. 75, A. 5), after the consecration of the 
bread into the body of Christ, or of the wine 
into Flis blood, the accidents of both remain. 
From which it is evident that the dimensions 
of the bread or wine are not changed into the 
dimensions of the body of Christ, but sub- 
stance into substance. And so the substance 
of Christ’s body or blood is under this sacra- 
ment by the power of the sacrament, but not 
the dimensions of Christ’s body or blood. 
Hence it is clear that the body of Christ is in 
this sacrament by way of substance, and not 
by way of quantity. But the proper totality of 
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substance is contained indifferently in a small 
or large quantity ; as the whole nature of air 
in a great or small amount of air, and the 
whole nature of a man in a big or small indi- 
vidual. Wherefore, after the consecration, the 
whole substance of Christ’s body and blood 
is contained in this sacrament, just as the 
whole substance of the bread and wine was 
contained there before the consecration. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether the Whole Christ Is Contained under Each 
Species of This Sacrament? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — • 

Objection 1. It seems that the whole Christ 
is not contained under both species of this 
sacrament. For this sacrament is ordained for 
the salvation of the faithful, not by virtue of 
the species, but by virtue of what is contained 
under the species, because the species were 
there even before the consecration, from which 
comes the power of this sacrament. If nothing, 
then, be contained under one species, but what 
is contained under the other, and if the whole 
Christ be contained under both, it seems that 
one of them is superfluous in this sacrament. 

Ob). 2. Further, it was slated above (A. 1, 
ad 1) that all the other parts of the body, such 
as the bones, nerves, and the like, are com- 
prised under the name of flesh. But the blood 
is one of the parts of the human body, as .Aris- 
totle proves (De .Anivta. Hist or. i). If. then, 
Christ's blood be contained under the species 
of bread, just as the other parts of the body 
are contained there, the blood ought not to 
be consecrated apart, just as no other part of 
the body is consecrated separately. 

Obj. 3. Further, what is once in being can- 
not be again in becoming. But Christ’s body 
has already begun to be in this sacrament by 
the consecration of the bread. Therefore, it 
cannot begin again to be there by the conse- 
cration of the wine ; and so Christ’s body will 
not be contained under the species of the wine, 
and accordingly neither the entire Christ. 
Therefore the whole Christ is not contained 
under each species. 

On the contrary. The gloss on 1 Cor. xi. 25, 
commenting on the word Chalice, says that 
wider each species, namely, of the bread and 
wine, the same is received; and thus it seems 
that Christ is entire under each species. 

/ answer that. After what we have said 
above (A. 1), it mu^^t be held most certainly 
that the whole Christ is under each sacra- 
mental species yet not alike in each. For the 
body of Christ is indeed present under the 
‘■'OPcies of bread by the power of the sacra- 
ment. while the blood is there from real con- 
coiuiiancc, as stated above (A. 1, ad 1) in 
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regard to the soul and Godhead of Christ ; and 
under the species of wine the blood is present 
by the power of the sacrament, and His body 
by real concomitance, as is also His soul and 
Godhead: because now Christ’s blood is not 
separated from His body, as it was at the 
time of His Passion and death. Hence if this 
sacrament had been celebrated then, the body 
of Christ would have been under the species 
of the bread, but without the blood; and, 
under the species of the wine, the blood would 
have been present without the body, as it 
was then, in fact. 

Reply Obj. 1. Although the whole Christ 
is under each species, yet it is so not without 
purpose. For in the first place this serves to 
represent Christ’s Passion, in which the blood 
was separated from the body; hence in the 
form for the consecration of the blood mention 
is made of its shedding. Secondly, it is in 
keeping with the use of this sacrament, that 
Christ’s body be shown apart to the faithful 
as food, and the blood as drink. Thirdly, it 
is in keeping with its effect, in which sense 
it was stated above (Q. 74, A. 1) that the body 
is oiler cd for the salvation of the body, and 
the blood for the salvation of the soul. 

Reply Obj. 2. In Christ’s Passion, of which 
this is the memorial, the other parts of the 
body were not separated from one another, 
as the blood was, but the body remained en- 
tire, according to Exod. xii. 46 : You shall not 
break a bone thereof. .And therefore in this 
sacrament the blood is consecrated apart from 
the body, but no other part is consecrated 
separately from the rest. 

Reply Obj. 3. .As stated above, the body 
of Christ is not under the species of wine by 
the power of the sacrament, but by real con- 
comitance : and therefore by the consecration 
of the wine the body of Christ is not there of 
itself, but concomitantly. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether Christ Is Entire under Every Port of the 
Species of the Bread and Wine? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that Christ is not 
entire under every part of the species of bread 
and wine. Because those species can be di- 
vided infinitely. If therefore Christ be entirely 
under every part of the said specie?, it would 
follow that He is in this sacrament an infinite 
number of times; which is unreasonable; be- 
cause the infinite is repugnant not only to 
nature, but likewise to grace. 

Obj. 2. Further, since Christ’s is an organic 
body, it has parts determinately distant; for 
a determinate distance of the individual parts 
from each other is of the very nature of an 
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organic body, as that of eye from eye, and eye 
from ear. But this could not be so, if Christ 
were entire under every part of the species; 
for every part would have to be under every 
other part, and so where one part would be, 
there another part would be. It cannot be then 
that the entire Christ is under every part of 
the host or of the wine contained in the chalice. 

Obj. 3. Further, Christ’s body always re- 
tains the true nature of a body, nor is it ever 
changed into a spirit. Now it is the nature of 
a body for it to be quantity having position 
(Predic. iv). But it belongs to the nature of 
this quantity that the various parts exist in 
various parts of place. Therefore, apparently 
it is impossible for the entire Christ to be 
under every part of the species. 

On the contrary, Augustine says in a ser- 
mon (Gregory, Sarramcntarium) : Each re- 
ceives Christ the Lord, Who is entire under 
every morsel, nor is He less in each portion, 
but bestows Himself entire under each. 

I answer that, As was observed above (A. 1, 
ad 3), because the substance of Christ’s body 
is in this sacrament by the power of the sac- 
rament, while dimensive quantity is there by 
reason of real concomitance, consequently 
Christ’s body is in this sacrament substan- 
tively, that is, in the way in which substance 
is under dimensions, but not after the manner 
of dimensions, which means, not in the way 
in which the dimensive quantity of a body is 
under the dimensive quantity of place. 

Now it is evident that the whole nature of 
a substance is under every part of the dimen- 
sions under which it is contained ; just as the 
entire nature of air is under every part of 
air, and the entire nature of bread under every 
part of bread; and this indifferently, whether 
the dimensions be actually divided (as when 
the air is divided or the bread cut), or whether 
they be actually undivided, but potentially 
divisible. And therefore it is manifest that the 
entire Christ is under every part of the species 
of the bread, even while the host remains 
entire, and not merely when it is broken, as 
some say, giving the example of an image 
which appears in a mirror, which appears as 
one in the unbroken mirror, whereas when the 
mirror is broken, there is an image in each 
part of the broken mirror ; for the comparison 
is not perfect, because the multiplying of such 
images results in the broken mirror on account 
of the various reflections in the various parts 
of the mirror ; but here there is only one con- 
secration, whereby Christ’s body is in this 
sacrament. 

Reply Ob). 1. Number follows division, 
and therefore so long as quantity remains ac- 
tually undivided, neither is the substance of 
any thing several times under its proper di- 


mensions, nor is Christ’s body several times 
under the dimensions of the bread; and con- 
sequently not an infinite number of times, but 
just as many times as it is divided into parts. 

Reply Ob). 2. The deteuninate distance of 
parts in an organic body is based upon its 
dimensive quantity: but the nature of sub- 
stance precedes even dimensive quantity. And 
since the conversion of the substance of the 
bread is terminated at the substance of the 
body of Christ, and since according to the 
manner of substance the body of Christ is 
properly and directly in this sacrament ; such 
distance of parts is indeed in Christ’s true 
body, which, however, is not compared to this 
sacrament according to such distance, but ac- 
cording to the manner of its substance, as 
stated above (A. 1, ad 3). 

Reply Obj. 3. This argument is based on 
the nature of a body, arising from dimensive 
quantity. But it was said above (ad 2) that 
Christ’s body is compared with this sacrament 
not by reason of dimensive quantity, but by 
reason of its substance, as already stated. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether the Whole Dimensive Quantity of ChrisKi 
Body Is in This Sacrament? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — ■ 

Objection 1. It seems that the whole dimen- 
sive quantity of Christ’s body is not in this 
sacrament. For it was said (A. 3) that Christ’s 
entire body is contained under every part of 
the consecrated host. But no dimensive quan- 
tity is contained entirely in any whole, and 
in its every part. Therefore it is impossible 
for the entire dimensive quantity of Christ’s 
body to be there. 

Obj. 2. Further, it is impossible for two 
dimensive quantities to be together, even 
though one be separate from its subject, and 
the other in a natural body, as is clear from 
the Philosopher (Metaph. hi). But the dimen- 
sive quantity of the bread remains in this sac- 
rament, as is evident to our senses. Conse- 
quently, the dimensive quantity of Christ’s 
body is not there. 

Obj. 3. Further, if two unequal dimensive 
quantities be set side by side, the greater will 
overlap the lesser. But the dimensive quantity 
of Christ’s body is considerably larger than the 
dimensive quantity of the consecrated host, 
according to every dimension. Therefore, if 
the dimensive quantity of Christ’s body be in 
this sacrament together with the dimensive 
quantity of the host, the dimensive quantity 
of Christ’s body is extended beyond the quan- 
tity of the host, which nevertheless is not 
without the substance of Christ’s body. There- 
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fore, the substance of Christ’s body will be in 
this sacrament even outside the species of the 
bread, which is unreasonable, since the sub- 
stance of Christ’s body !'> in this sacrament, 
only by the consecration of the bread, as stated 
above (A. 2). Consequently, it is impossible 
for the whole dimensive quantity of Christ’s 
body to be in ihis sacrament. 

On the contrary. The existence of the di- 
mensive quantity of any body cannot be sep- 
arated from the existence of its substance. 
But in this sacrament the entire substance of 
Christ’s body is present, as stated above (A.\. 
1,3). Therefore the entire dimensive quantity 
of Christ’s body is in this sacrament. 

I answer that, As stated above (A. 1), any 
part of Christ is in this sacrament in two 
ways; in one way, by the power of the sacra- 
ment; in another, from real concomitance. By 
the power of the sacrament the dimensive 
quantity of Christ’s body is not in this sac- 
rament ; for, by the power of the sacrament 
that is present in this sacrament, whereat the 
conversion is terminated. But the conversion 
which takes place in this sacrament is termi- 
nated directly at the substance of Christ’s 
body, and not at its dimensions ; which is evi- 
dent from the fact that the dimensive quantity 
of the bread remains after the consecration, 
while only the substance of the bread passes 
away. 

Nevertheless, since the substance of Christ’s 
body is not really deprived of its dimensive 
quantity and its other accidents, hence it 
comes that by reason of real concomitance the 
whole dimensive quantity of Christ’s body 
and all its other accidents are in this sacra- 
ment. 

Reply Ob], 1. The manner of being of every 
thing is determined by what belongs to it of 
itself, and not according to what is coupled 
accidentally with it; thus an object is present 
to the sight, according as it is white, and not 
according as it is sweet, although the same ob- 
ject may be both white and sweet ; hence 
sweetness is in the sight after the manner of 
whiteness, and not after that of sweetness. 
Since, then, the substance of Christ’s body 
is present on the altar by the power of this 
sacrament, while its dimensive quantity is 
there concomitantly and as it were acciden- 
tally, therefore the dimensive quantity of 
Christ’s body is in this sacrament, not accord- 
ing to its proper manner (namely, that the 
whole is in the whole, and the individual parts 
in individual parts), but after the manner of 
'ubstance, whose nature is for the whole to 
be in the whole, and the whole in every part. 

Rf ply Oh). 2. Two dimensive quantities 
cannot naturally be in the same subject at 


the same time, so that each be there according 
to the proper manner of dimensive quantity. 
But in this sacrament the dimensive quantity 
of the bread is there after its proper manner, 
that is, according to commensuration ; not so 
the dimensive quantity of Christ’s body, for 
that is there after the manner of substance, 
as stated above {ad 1). 

Reply Obj. 3. The dimensive quantity of 
Christ’s body is in this sacrament not by way 
of commensuration, which is proper to quan- 
tity, and to which it belongs for the greater 
to be extended beyond the lesser ; but in the 
way mentioned above {ad 1,2). 

FIFTH ARTICLE 

WheFher Christ's Body Is in This Sacrament 
As in a Place? 

Wc proceed thus to the Fifth Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that Christ’s body 
is in this sacrament as in a place. Because, 
to be in a place definitively or circumscrip- 
tivel 3 ' belongs to being in a place. But Christ’s 
body seems to be definitively in this sacra- 
ment, because it is so present where the spe- 
cies of the bread and wine are, that it is no- 
w'here else upon the altar; likewise it seems 
to be there circumscriptively. because it is so 
contained under the species of the consecrated 
host, that it neither e.xceeds it nor is exceeded 
by it. Therefore Christ’s body is in this sac- 
rament as in a place. 

Obj. 2. Further, the place of the bread and 
wine is not empty, because nature abhors a 
vacuum ; nor is the substance of the bread 
there, as stated above (Q. 75, A. 2) ; but only 
the body of Christ is there. Consequently the 
body of Christ fills that place. But whatever 
fills a place is there locally. Therefore the 
body of Christ is in this sacrament locally. 

Obj. 3. Further, as stated above (A. 4), 
(he body of Christ is in this sacrament with 
its dimensive quantity, and with all its acci- 
dents. But to be in a place is an accident of 
a body ; hence where is numbered among the 
nine kinds of accidents. Therefore Christ’s 
body is in this sacrament locally. 

On the contrary, The place and the object 
placed must be equal, as is clear from the 
Philosopher (Phys. iv). But the place, where 
this sacrament is, is much less than the body 
of Christ. Therefore Christ’s body is not in 
this sacrament as in a place. 

I ansiocr that, As stated above (A. 1, ad 3 ; 

3), Christ’s Ijody is in this sacrament not 
after the proper manner of dimensive quan- 
tity, but rather after the manner of substance. 
But every body occupying a place is in the 
place according to the manner of dimensive 
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quantity, namely, inasmuch as it is commen- 
surate with the place according to its dimen- 
sive quantity. Hence it remains that Christ’s 
body is not in this sacrament as in a place, 
but after the manner of substance, that is to 
say, in that way in which substance is con- 
tained by dimensions ; because the substance 
of Christ’s body succeeds the substance of 
bread in this sacrament : hence as the sub- 
stance of bread was not locally under its di- 
mensions, but after the manner of substance, 
so neither is the substance of Christ’s body. 
Nevertheless the substance of Christ’s body 
is not the subject of those dimensions, as was 
the substance of the bread : and therefore the 
substance of the bread was there locally by 
reason of its dimensions, because it was com- 
pared with that place through the medium of 
its own dimensions ; but the substance of 
Christ’s body is compared with that place 
through the medium of foreign dimensions, so 
that, on the contrary, the proper dimensions 
of Christ’s body are compared with that place 
through the medium of substance; which is 
contrary to the notion of a located body. 

Hence in no way is Christ’s body locally in 
this sacrament. 

Reply Obj. 1. Christ’s body is not in this 
sacrament definitively, because then it would 
be only on the particular altar where this sac- 
rament is performed; whereas it is in heaven 
under its own species, and on many other al- 
tars under the sacramental species. Likewise 
it is evident that it is not in this sacrament 
circumscriptively, because it is not there ac- 
cording to the commensuration of its own 
quantity, as stated above. But that it is not 
outside the superficies of the sacrament, nor 
on any other part of the altar, is due not to 
its being there definitively or circumscrip- 
tively, but to its being there by consecration 
and conversion of the bread and wine, as 
stated above (A. 1 ; Q. 75, A. 2 sqq.). 

Reply Obj. 2. The place in which Christ’s 
body is, is not empty ; nor yet is it properly 
filled with the substance of Christ’s body, 
which is not there locally, as stated above; 
but it is filled with the sacramental species, 
which have to fill the place either because of 
the nature of dimensions, or at least miracu- 
lously, as they also subsist miraculously after 
the fashion of substance. 

Reply Obj. 3. As stated above (A_. 4), the 
accidents of Christ’s body are in this sacra- 
ment by real concomitance. And therefore 
those accidents of Christ’s body which are 
intrinsic to it are in this sacrament. But to 
be in a place is an accident when compared 
with the extrinsic container. And therefore it 
is not necessary for Christ to be in this sacra- 
ment as in a place. 


SIXTH ARTICLE 

Whether Christ's Body Is in This Sacrament Movably? 

We proceed thus to the Sixth Article : — 

Objection 1. Tt seems that Christ’s body 
is movably in this sacrament, because the Phi- 
losopher says (Topic, ii) that when we are 
moved, the things within us are moved: and 
this is true even of the soul’s spiritual sub- 
stance. But Christ is in this sacrament, as 
shown above (Q. 74, A. 1). Therefore He is 
moved when it is moved. 

Obj. 2. Further, the truth ought to cor- 
respond with the figure. But, according to the 
commandment (Exod. xii. 10), concerning the 
Paschal Lamb, a figure of this sacrament, 
there remained nothing until the morning. 
Neither, therefore, if this sacrament be re- 
served until morning, will Christ’s body be 
there; and so it is not immovably in this sac- 
rament. 

Obj. 3. Further, if Christ’s body were to 
remain under this sacrament even until the 
morrow, for the same reason it will remain 
there during all coming time; for it cannot 
be said that it ceases to be there when the 
species pass, because the existence of Christ’s 
body is not dependent on those species. Yet 
Christ does not remain in this sacrament for 
all coming time. It seems, then, that straight- 
way on the morrow, or after a short time. He 
ceases to be under this sacrament. And so it 
seems that Christ is in this sacrament movably. 

On the contrary, it is impossible for the 
same thing to be in motion and at rest, else 
contradictories would be verified of the same 
subject. But Christ’s body is at rest in heaven. 
Therefore it is not movably in this sacrament. 

I answer that. When any thing is one, as to 
subject, and manifold in being, there is noth- 
ing to hinder it from being moved in one re- 
spect, and yet to remain at rest in another 
just as it is one thing for a body to be white, 
and another thing, to be large ; hence it can 
be moved as to its whiteness, and yet continue 
unmoved as to its magnitude. But in Christ, 
being in Himself and being under the sacra- 
ment are not the same thing, because when 
we say that He is under this sacrament, we 
express a kind of relationship to this sacra- 
ment. According to this being, then, Christ 
is not moved locally of Himself, but only acci- 
dentally, because Christ is not in this sacra- 
ment as in a place, as stated above (A. 5). 
But what is not in a place, is not moved of 
itself locally, but only according to the motion 
of the subject in which it is. 

Tn the same way neither is it moved of itself 
according to the being which it has in this 
sacrament, by any other change whatever, as 
for instance, that it ceases to be under this 
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sacrament; because whatever possesses unfail- 
ing existence of itself, cannot be the principle 
of failing ; but when something else fails, then 
it ceases to be in it ; just as God, Whose exist- 
ence is unfailing and iinmonal, ceases to be 
in some corruptible creature because such cor- 
ruptible creature ceases to exist. And in this 
way, since Christ has unfailing and incorrupt- 
ible being. He ceases to be under this sacra- 
ment. not because He ceases to be, nor yet 
by local movement of His own. as is clear from 
what has been said, but only by the fact that 
the sacramental species cease to exist. 

Hence it is clear that Christ, strictly speak- 
ing. is immovably in this sacrament. 

Reply Obj. 1. This argument deals with 
accidental movement, whereby things within 
us are moved together with us. But with things 
which can of themselves be in a place, like 
bodies, it is otherwise than with things whicli 
cannot of themselves be in a place, such as 
forms and spiritual substances. .And to this 
mode can be reduced what we say of Christ, 
being moved accidentally, according to the 
existence which He has in this sacrament, in 
which He is not present as in a place. 

Reply Obj. 2. It was this argument which 
.=eems to have convinced those who held that 
Christ's body does not remain under this sac- 
rament if it'be reserved until the morrow. It 
is against these that Cyril says ( Ep. Ixxxiii) : 
Some are so foolish as to say that the mystical 
blessing departs from the sacrament, if any of 
its fragments remain until the next day: for 
Christ’s consecrated body is not changed, attd 
the po'ver of the blessing, and the life-giving 
grace is perpetually in it. Thus are all other 
consecrations irremovable so long as the con- 
secrated things endure: on which account they 
are not repeated. — And although the truth cor- 
responds with the figure, still the figure cannot 
equal it. 

Reply Obj. 3. The body of Christ remains 
in this sacrament not only until the morrow, 
but also in the future, so long as the sacra- 
mental species remain; and when they cease, 
Christ’s body ceases to be under them, not 
because it depends on them, but because the 
relationship of Christ’s body to those species 
is taken away, in the same way as God ceases 
to be the Lord of a creature which ceases to 
exist. 

SEVENTH ARTICLE 

Whether the Body of Christ, As It Is in This 
Sacrament, Con Be Seen by Any Eye, 
at Least by a Glorified One? 

We proceed thus to the Seventh Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that the body of 
Christ, as it is in this sacrament, can be seen 
by the eye, at least by a glorified one. For our 
eyes are hindered from beholding Christ’s body 
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in this sacrament, on account of the sacra- 
mental species veiling it. But the glorified eye 
cannot be hindered by anything from seeing 
bodies as they are. Therefore, the glorified 
eye can see Christ's body as it is in this sac- 
rament. 

Obj. 2. Further, the glorified bodies of the 
saints will be made like to the body of Christ’s 
glory, according to Phil. iii. 21. But Christ's 
eye beholds Himself as He is in this sacrament. 
Therefore, for the same reason, every other 
glorified eye can see Him. 

Obj. 3. Further, in the resurrection the 
saints will be equal to the angels, according 
to Luke XX. 36. But the angels see the body 
of Christ as it is in this sacrament, for even 
the devils are found to pay reverence thereto, 
and to fear it. Therefore, for like reason, the 
glorified eye can see Christ as He is in this 
sacrament. 

On the contrary, As long as a thing remains 
the same, it cannot at the same time be seen 
by the same eye under diverse species. But 
the glorified eye sees Christ always, as He is 
in His own species, according to Isa. xxxiii. 17 : 
{His eyes) shall see the king in his beauty. 
It seems, then, that it does not see Christ, as 
He is under the species of this sacrament. 

I answer that. The eye is of two kinds, 
namely, the bodily eye properly so-called, and 
the intellectual eye, so-called by similitude. 
But Christ’s body as it is in this sacrament 
cannot be seen by any bodily eye. First of all, 
because a body which is visible brings about 
an alteration in the medium, through its acci- 
dents. Now the accidents of Christ’s body are 
in this sacrament by means of the substance ; 
so that the accidents of Christ’s body have no 
immediate relationship either to this sacra- 
ment or to adjacent bodies : consequently they 
do not act on the medium so as to be seen by 
any corporeal eye. Secondly, because, as stated 
above (.A. 1, cef 3 ; A. 3), Christ’s body is sub- 
stantially present in this sacrament. But sub- 
stance, as such, is not visible to the bodily eye, 
nor does it come under any one of the senses, 
nor under the imagination, but solely under 
the intellect, whose object is what a thing is 
(De Anima. iii). 

And therefore, properly speaking, Christ’s 
body, according to the mode of being which it 
has in this sacrament, is perceptible neither 
by the sense nor by the imagination, but only 
by the intellect, which is called the spiritual 
eye. 

Moreover it is perceived differently by dif- 
ferent intellects. For since the way in which 
Christ is in this sacrament is entirely super- 
natural, it is visible in itself to a supernatural, 
i.e. the Divine, intellect, and consequently to 
a beatified intellect, of angel or of man, which, 
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through the participated glory of the Divine 
intellect, sees all supernatural things in the 
vision of the Divine Essence. But it can be 
seen by a wayfarer through faith alone, like 
other supernatural things. And not even the 
angelic intellect of its own natural power is 
capable of beholding it ; consequently the dev- 
ils cannot by their intellect perceive Christ in 
this sacrament, except through faith, to which 
they do not pay willing assent; yet they are 
convinced of it from the evidence of signs, 
according to James ii. 19: The devils believe, 
and tremble. 

Reply Ob). 1. Our bodily eye, on account 
of the sacramental species, is hindered from 
beholding the body of Christ underlying them, 
not merely as by way of veil (just as we are 
hindered from seeing what is covered with any 
corporeal veil), but also because Christ’s body 
bears a relation to the medium surrounding 
this sacrament, not through its own accidents, 
but through the sacramental species. 

Reply Ob). 2. Christ’s own bodily eye sees 
Himself existing under the sacrament, yet it 
cannot see the way in which it exists under the 
sacrament, because that belongs to the intel- 
lect. But it is not the same with any other 
glorified eye, because Christ’s eye is under 
this sacrament, in which no other glorified eye 
is conformed to it. 

Reply Ob). 3. No angel, good or bad, can 
see anything with a bodily eye, but only with 
the mental eye. Hence there is no parallel 
reason, as is evident from what was said above. 

EIGHTH ARTICLE 

Whether Christ's Body Is Truly There When Flesh or 

0 Child Appears Miraculously in This Sacrament? 

IVe proceed thus to the Eighth .Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that Christ’s body 
is not truly there when flesh or a child appears 
miraculously in this sacrament. Because His 
body ceases to be under this sacrament when 
the sacramental species cease to be present, as 
stated above (A. 6). But when flesh or a child 
appears, the sacramental species cease to be 
present. Therefore Christ’s body is not truly 
there. 

Ob). 2. Further, wherever Christ’s body is, 
it is there either under its own species, or 
under those of the sacrament. But when such 
apparitions occur, it is evident that Christ is 
not present under His own species, because 
the entire Christ is contained in this sacra- 
ment, and He remains entire under the form in 
which He ascended to heaven : yet what ap- 
pears miraculously in this sacrament is some- 
times seen as a sm.all particle of flesh, or at 
times as a small child. Now it is evident that 
He is not there under the sacramental snecies. 


which is that of bread or wine. Consequently, 
it seems that Christ’s body is not there in any 
way. 

Ob). 3. Further, Christ’s body begins to be 
in this sacrament by consecration and conver- 
sion, as was said above (Q. 75, AA. 2, 3, 4). 
But the flesh and blood which appear by mir- 
acle are not consecrated, nor are they con- 
verted into Christ’s true body and blood. 
Therefore the body or the blood of Christ is 
not under those species. 

On the contrary, When such apparition 
takes place, the same reverence is shown to it 
as was shown at first, which would not be done 
if Christ were not truly there, to Whom we 
show reverence of latria. Therefore, when such 
apparition occurs, Christ is under the sacra- 
ment. 

/ answer that. Such apparition comes about 
in two ways, when occasionally in this sacra- 
ment flesh, or blood, or a child, is seen. Some- 
times it happens on the part of the beholders, 
whose eyes are so affected as if they outwardly 
saw flesh, or blood, or a child, while no change 
takes place in the sacrament. And this seems 
to happen when to one person it is seen under 
the species of flesh or of a child, while to 
others it is seen as before under the species of 
bread; or when to the same individual it ap- 
pears for an hour under the appearance of 
flesh or a child, and afterwards under the ap- 
pearance of bread. Nor is there any deception 
there, as occurs in the feats of magicians, be- 
cause such species is divinely formed in the 
eye in order to represent some truth, namely, 
for the purpose of showing that Christ’s body 
is truly under this sacrament; just as Christ 
without deception appeared to the disciples 
who were going to Emmaus. For Augustine 
says (De Qq. Evang. ii) that when our pre- 
tense is referred to some significance, it is not 
a lie, but a figure of the truth. And since in 
this way no change is made in the sacrament, 
it is manifest that, when such apparition oc- 
curs, Christ does not cease to be under this 
sacrament. 

But it sometimes happens that such appari- 
tion comes about not merely by a change 
wrought in the beholders, but by an appear- 
ance which really exists outwardly. And this 
indeed is seen to happen when it is beheld by 
everyone under such an appearance, and it 
remains so not for an hour, but for a consider- 
able time ; and, in this case some think that 
it is the proper species of Christ’s body. Nor 
does it matter that sometimes Christ’s entire 
body is not seen there, but part of His flesh, 
or else that it is not seen in youthful guise, 
but in the semblance of a child, because it lies 
within the power of a glorified body for it to 
be seen by a non-glorified eye either entirely 
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or in part, and under its own semblance or in 
strange guise, as will be said later (Suppl. 
Q. 85, AA. 2, 3). 

But this seems unlikely. First of all, be- 
cause Christ’s body under its proper species 
can be seen only in one place, wherein it is 
definitively contained. Hence since it is seen 
in its proper species, and is adored in heaven, 
it is not seen under its proper species in this 
sacrament. Secondly, because a glorified body, 
which appears at will, disappears when it wills 
after the apparition ; thus it is related (Luke 
xxiv. 31) that our Lord vanished out of sight 
of the disciples. But that which appears under 
the likeness of flesh in this sacrament, contin- 
ues for a long time ; indeed, one reads of its 
being sometimes enclosed, and, by order of 
many bishops, preserved in a pyx, which it 
w'ould be wicked to think of Christ under His 
proper .semblance. 

Consequently, it remains to be said, that, 
while the dimensions remain the same as be- 
fore, there is a miraculous change wrought in 
the other accidents, such as shape, color, and 


the rest, so that flesh, or blood, or a child, is 
seen. And, as was said already, this is not de- 
ception, because it is done to represent the 
truth, namely, to show by this miraculous ap- 
parition that Christ’s body and blood are truly 
in this sacrament. And thus it is clear that 
as the dimensions remain, which are the foun- 
dation of the other accidents, as we shall see 
later on (Q. 77, A. 2), the body of Christ truly 
remains in this sacrament. 

Reply Ohj. 1. When such apparition takes 
place, the sacramental species sometimes con- 
tinue entire in themselves ; and sometimes only 
as to that which is principal, as was said above. 

Reply Ob '], 2. As stated above, during such 
apparitions Christ’s proper semblance is not 
seen, but a species miraculously formed either 
in the eyes of the beholders, or in the sacra- 
mental dimensions themselves, as was said 
above. 

Reply Oh}. 3. The dimensions of the conse- 
crated bread and wine continue, while a mirac- 
ulous change is wrought in the other accidents, 
as stated above. 


QUESTJON 77 

Of the Accidents Which Remain in This Sacrament 

(In Eight Articles) 


We must now consider the accidents which 
remain in this sacrament; under which head 
there are eight points of inquiry : ( 1 ) W’hether 
the accidents which remain are without a sub- 
ject? (2) Whether dimensive quantity is the 
subject of the other accidents? (3) Whether 
such accidents can affect an extrinsic body? 

(4) Whether they can be corrupted? 

(5) Whether anything can be generated from 
them? (6) Whether they can nourish? (7) Of 
the breaking of the consecrated bread? 
(8) Whether anything can be mixed with the 
consecrated wine ? 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether the Accidents Remain in This Sacrament 
without a Subject? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 
Objection 1. It seems that the accidents 
do not remain in this sacrament without a 
subject, because there ought not to be any- 
thing disorderly or deceitful in this sacrament 
of truth. But for accidents to be without a 
subject is contrary to the order which God 
established in nature ; and furthermore it 
seems to savor of deceit, since accidents are 
naturally the signs of the nature of the sub- 
ject. Therefore the accidents are not without 
a subject in this sacrament. 


Obj. 2. Further, not even by miracle can 
the definition of a thing be severed from it, 
or the definition of another thing be applied 
to it ; for instance, thab while man remains a 
man, he can be an irrational animal. For it 
would follow that contradictories can e.xist at 
the one time: for the definition of a thing is 
what its name expresses, as is said in Metaph. 
iv. But it belongs to the definition of an acci- 
dent for it to be in a subject, while the defini- 
tion of substance is that it must subsist of 
itself, and not in another. Therefore it cannot 
come to pass, even by miracle, that the acci- 
dents exist without a subject in this sacrament. 

Obj. 3. Further, an accident is individuated 
by its subject. If therefore the accidents re- 
main in this .sacrament without a subject, they 
will not be individual, but general, which is 
clearly false, because thus they would not be 
sensible, but merely intelligible. 

Obj. 4. Furtner, the accidents after the 
consecration of this sacrament do not obtain 
any composition. But before the consecration 
they were not composed either of matter and 
form, nor of existence (quo est) and essence 
( quod est). Therefore, even after consecration, 
they are not composite in either of these ways. 
But this is unreasonable, for thus they would 
be simpler than angels, whereas at the same 
time these accidents are perceptible to the 
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senses. Therefore, in this sacrament the acci- 
dents do not remain without a subject. 

On the contrary, Gregory says in an Easter 
Homily (Lanfranc, De Corp. et Sang. Dom. 
xx) that the sacramental species are the names 
of those things which were there before, 
namely, of the bread and wine. Therefore 
since the substance of the bread and the wine 
does not remain, it seems that these species 
remain without a subject. 

I answer that, The species of the bread and 
wine, which are perceived by our senses to 
remain in this sacrament after consecration, 
are not subjected in the substance of the 
bread and wine, for that does not remain, as 
stated above (Q. 75, A. 2) ; nor in the sub- 
stantial form, for that does not remain (ibid., 
A. 6), and if it did remain, it could not be a 
subject, as Boethius declares (De Trin. i). 
Furthermore it is manifest that these accidents 
are not subjected in the substance of Christ’s 
body and blood, because the substance of the 
human body cannot in any way be affected by 
such accidents ; nor is it possible for Christ’s 
glorious and impassible body to be altered so 
as to receive these qualities. 

Now there are some who say that they are 
in the surrounding atmosphere as in a subject. 
But even this cannot be: in the first place, 
because atmosphere is not susceptive of such 
accidents. Secondly, because these accidents 
are not where the atmosphere is, nay more, 
the atmosphere is displaced by the motion of 
these species. Thirdly, because accidents do 
not pass from subject to subject, so that the 
same identical accident which was first in one 
subject be afterwards in another; because an 
accident is individuated by the subject; hence 
it cannot come to pass for an accident remain- 
ing identically the same to be at one time in 
one subject, and at another time in another. 
Fourthly, since the atmosphere is not deprived 
of its own accidents, it would have at the one 
time its own accidents and others foreign to it. 
Nor can it be maintained that this is done 
miraculously in virtue of the consecration, 
because the words of consecration do not sig- 
nify this, and they effect only what they sig- 
nify. 

Therefore it follows that the accidents con- 
tinue in this sacrament without a subject. This 
can be done by Divine power: for since an 
effect depends more upon the first cause than 
on the second, God Who is the first cause both 
of substance and accident, can by His unlim- 
ited power preserve an accident in existence 
when the substance is withdrawn whereby it 
was preserved in existence as by its proper 
cause, just as without natural causes He can 
produce other effects of natural causes, even 
as He formed a human body in the Virgin’s 
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womb, without the seed of man (Hymn for 
Christmas, First Vespers). 

Reply Obj. 1. There is nothing to hinder 
the common law of nature from ordaining a 
thing, the contrary of which is nevertheless 
ordained by a special privilege of grace, as is 
evident in the raising of the dead, and in the 
restoring of sight to the blind: even thus in 
human affairs, to some individuals some things 
are granted by special privilege which are out- 
side the common law. And so, even though it 
be according to the common law of nature for 
an accident to be in a subject, still for a special 
reason, according to the order of grace, the 
accidents exist in this sacrament without a 
subject, on account of the reasons given above 
(Q. 75, A. 5). 

Reply Obj. 2. Since being is not a genus, 
then being cannot be of itself the essence of 
either substance or accident. Consequently, 
the definition of substance is not — a being of 
itself without a subject, nor is the definition 
of accident — a being in a subject; but it be- 
longs to the quiddity or essence of substance 
to have existence not in a subject; while it 
belongs to the quiddity or essence of accident 
to have existence in a subject. But in this 
sacrament it is not in virtue of their essence 
that accidents are not in a subject, but through 
the Divine power sustaining them ; and conse- 
quently they do not cease to be accidents, 
because neither is the definition of accident 
withdrawn from them, nor does the definition 
of substance apply to them. 

Reply Obj. 3. These accidents acquired 
individual being in the substance of the bread 
and wine ; and when this substance is changed 
into the body and blood of Christ, they re- 
main in that individuated being which they 
possessed before, hence they are individual 
and sensible. 

Reply Obj. 4. These accidents had no being 
of their own nor other accidents, so long as 
the substance of the bread and wine remained ; 
but their subjects had such being through 
them, just as snow is white through whiteness. 
But after the consecration the accidents which 
remain have being ; hence they are com- 
pounded of existence and essence, as was said 
of the angels, in the First Part (Q. 50, A. 2, 
ad 3) and besides they have composition of 
quantitative parts. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether in This Sacrament the Dimensive Quantity 
of the Bread or Wine Is the Subject 
of the Other Accidents? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that in this sacra- 
ment the dimensive quantity of the bread or 
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wine is not the subject of the other accidents. 
For accident is not the subject of accident; 
because no form can be a subject, since to be 
a subject is a property of matter. But dimen- 
sive quantity is an accident. Therefore diinen- 
sive quantity cannot be the subject of the 
other accidents. 

Ob'], 2. Further, just as quantity is indi- 
viduated by substance, so also are the other 
accidents. If, then, the dimensive quantity of 
the bread or wine remains individuated accord- 
ing to the being it had before, in which it is 
preserved, for like reason the other accidents 
remain individuated according to the exist- 
ence which they had before in the substance. 
Therefore they are not in dimensive quantity 
as in a subject, since every accident is indi- 
viduated b}" its own subject. 

Obj. 3. Further, among the other accidents 
that remain, of the bread and wine, the senses 
perceive also rarity and density, which cannot 
be in dimensive quantity existing outside mat- 
ter ; because a thing is rare which has little 
matter under great dimensions ; while a thing 
is dense which has much matter under small 
dimensions, as is said in Phys. iv. It does not 
seem, then, that dimensive quantity can be 
the subject of the accidents which remain in 
this sacrament. 

Obj. 4. Further, quantity abstract from 
matter seems to be mathematical quantity, 
which is not the subject of sensible qualities. 
Since, then, the remaining accidents in this 
sacrament are sensible, it seems that in this 
sacrament they cannot be subjected in the 
dimensive quantity of the bread and wine that 
remains after consecration. 

On the contrary. Qualities are divisible 
only accidentally, that is, by reason of the 
subject. But the qualities remaining in this 
sacrament are divided by the division of di- 
mensive quantity, as is evident through our 
senses. Therefore, dimensive quantity is the 
subject of the accidents which remain in this 
sacrament. 

/ answer that, It is necessary to say that 
the other accidents which remain in this sac- 
rament are subjected in the dimensive quan- 
tity of the bread and wine that remains: first 
of all, because something having quantity and 
color and affected by other accidents is per- 
ceived by the senses ; nor is sense deceived in 
such. Secondly, because the first disposition 
of matter is dimensive quantity, hence Plato 
also assigned great and small as the first dif- 
ferences of matter (Aristotle, Metaph. iv). 
And because the first subject is matter, the 
consequence is that all other accidents are re- 
lated to their subject through the medium of 
dimensive quantity; just as the first subject 
of color is said to be the “urface, on which ac- 
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count some have maintained that dimensions 
are the substances of bodies, as is said in 
Metaph. iii. And since, when the subject is 
withdrawn, the accidents remain according to 
the being which they had before, it follows 
that all accidents remain founded upon dimen- 
sive quantity. 

Thirdly, because, since the subject is the 
principle of individuation of the accidents, 
it is necessary for what is admitted as the 
subject of some accidents to be somehow the 
principle of individuation : for it is of the 
very notion of an individual that it cannot be 
in several ; and this happens in two ways. 
First, because it is not natural to it to be in 
any one ; and in this way immaterial separated 
forms, subsisting of themselves, are also indi- 
viduals of themselves. Secondly, because a 
form, be it substantial or accidental, is natu- 
rally in someone indeed, not in several, as this 
whiteness, which is in this body. As to the 
first, matter is the principle of individuation of 
all inherent forms, because, since these forms, 
considered in themselves, are naturally in 
something as in a subject, from the very fact 
that one of them is received in matter, which 
is not in another, it follows that neither can 
the form itself thus existing be in another. As 
to the second, it must be maintained that the 
principle of individuation is dimensive quan- 
tity. For that something is naturally in an- 
other one solely, is due to the fact that that 
other is undivided in itself, and distinct from 
all others. But it is on account of quantity 
that substance can be divided, as is said in 
Phys. i. And therefore dimensive quantity it- 
self is a particular principle of individuation 
in forms of this kind, namely, inasmuch as 
forms numerically distinct are in different 
parts of the matter. Hence also dimensive 
quantity has of itself a kind of individuation, 
so that we can imagine several lines of the 
same species, differing in position, which is in- 
cluded in the notion of this quantity ; for it 
belongs to dimension for it to be quantity 
having position (Aristotle. — Categ. iv), and 
therefore dimensive quantity can be the sub- 
ject of the other accidents, rather than the 
other way about. 

Reply Oh]. 1. One accident cannot of itself 
be the subject of another, because it does not 
exist of itself. But inasmuch as an accident 
is received in another thing, one is said to be 
the subject of the other, inasmuch as one is 
received in a subject through another, as the 
surface is said to be the subject of color. Hence 
when God makes an accident to exist of itself, 
it can also be of itself the subject of another. 

Reply Ob]. 2. The other accidents, even as 
they were in the substance of the bread, were 
individuated by means of dimensive quantity. 
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as stated above. And therefore dimensive 
quantity is the subject of the other accidents 
remaining in this sacrament, rather than con- 
versely. 

Reply Obj. 3. Rarity and density are par- 
ticular qualities accompanying bodies, by rea- 
son of their having much or little matter under 
dimensions; just as all other accidents like- 
wise follow from the principles of substance. 
And consequently, as the accidents are pre- 
served by Divine power when the substance 
is withdrawn, so, when matter is withdrawn, 
the qualities which go with matter, such as 
rarity and density, are preserved by Divine 
power. 

Reply Obj. 4. Mathematical quantity ab- 
stracts not from intelligible matter, but from 
sensible matter, as is said in Metaph. vii. But 
matter is termed sensible because it underlies 
sensible qualities. And therefore it is manifest 
that the dimensive quantity, which remains in 
this sacrament without a subject, is not mathe- 
matical quantity. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether the Species Remaining in This Sacrament 
Can Change External Objects? 

We proceed this to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that the species which 
remain in this sacrament cannot affect exter- 
nal objects. For it is proved in Phys. vii. that 
forms which are in matter are produced by 
forms that are in matter, but not from forms 
which are without matter, because tike makes 
like. But the sacramental species are species 
without matter, since they remain without a 
subject, as is evident from what was said 
above (A. 1). Therefore they cannot affect 
other matter by producing any form in it. 

Obj. 2. Further, when the action of the 
principal agent ceases, then the action of the 
instrument must cease, as when the carpenter 
rests, the hammer is moved no longer. But all 
accidental forms act instrumentally in virtue 
of the substantial form as the principal agent. 
Therefore, since the substantial form of the 
bread and wine does not remain in this sacra- 
ment, as was shown above (Q. 75, A. 6), it 
seems that the accidental forms which remain 
cannot act so as to change external matter. 

Obj. 3. Further, nothing acts outside its 
species, because an effect cannot surpass its 
cause. But all the sacramental species are 
accidents. Therefore they cannot change ex- 
ternal matter, at least as to a substantial form. 

On the contrary, If they could not change 
external bodies, they could not be felt; for a 
thing is felt from the senses being changed by 
a sensible thing, as is said in Dc Anhna. ii. _ 

I answer that, Because everything acts in 
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so far as it is an actual being, the consequence 
is that everything stands in the same relation 
to action as it does to being. Therefore, be- 
cause, according to what was said above 
(A. 1), it is an effect of the Divine power that 
the sacramental species continue in the being 
which they had when the substance of the 
bread and wine was present, it follows that 
they continue in their action. Consequently 
they retain every action which they had while 
the substance of the bread and wine remained, 
now that the substance of the bread and wine 
has passed into the body and blood of Christ. 
Hence there is no doubt but that they can 
change external bodies. 

Reply Obj. 1. The sacramental species, 
although they are forms existing without mat- 
ter, still retain the same being which they had 
before in matter, and therefore as to their 
being they are like forms which are in matter. 

Reply Obj. 2. The action of an accidental 
form depends upon the action of a substantial 
form in the same way as the being of accident 
depends upon the being of substance; and 
therefore, as it is an effect of Divine power 
that the sacramental species exist without sub- 
stance, so is it an effect of Divine power that 
they can act without a substantial form, be- 
cause every action of a substantial or acci- 
dental form depends upon God as the first 
agent. 

Reply Obj.l. The change which terminates 
in a substantial form is not effected by a sub- 
stantial form directly, but by means of the 
active and passive qualities, which act in vir- 
tue of the substantial form. But by Divine 
power this instrumental energy is retained in 
the sacramental species, just as it was before: 
and consequently their action can be directed 
to a substantial form instrumentally, just in 
the same v/ay as anything can act outside its 
species, not as by its own power, but by the 
power of the chief agent. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether the Sacramental Species Can Be Corrupted? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1 . It seems that the sacramental 
species cannot be corrupted, because corrup- 
tion comes of the separation of the form from 
the matter. But the matter of the bread does 
not remain in thi.s sacrament, as is clear from 
what was said above (Q. 75, .A. 2). Therefore 
these species cannot be corrupted. 

Obj. 2. Further, no form is corrupted ex- 
cept accidentally, that is, when its subject is 
corrupted ; hence self-subsisting forms are in- 
corruptible, as is seen in spiritual substances. 
But the sacramental species are forms without 
a subject, Therefore they cannot be corrupted, 
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Obj. 3. Further, if they be corrupted, it will 
either be naturally or miraculously. But they 
cannot be corrupted naturally, because no 
subject of corruption can be assigned as re- 
maining after the corruption has taken place. 
Neither can they be corrupted miraculously, 
because the miracles which occur in this sacra- 
ment take place in virtue of the consecra- 
tion, whereby the sacramental species are pre- 
served : and the same thing is not the cause of 
preservation and of corruption. Therefore, in 
no way can the sacramental species be cor- 
rupted. 

On the contrary, We perceive by our senses 
that the consecrated hosts become putrefied 
and corrupted. 

I answer that, Corruption is movement from 
being into non-being (Aristotle, Phys. v). Now 
it has been stated (A. 3) that the sacramental 
species retain the same being as they had be- 
fore when the substance of the bread was pres- 
ent. Consequently, as the being of those acci- 
dents could be corrupted while the substance of 
the bread and wine was present, so likewise 
they can be corrupted now that the substance 
has passed away. 

But such accidents could have been previ- 
ously corrupted in two ways: in one way, of 
themselves ; in another way, accidentally. 
They could be corrupted of themselves, as by- 
alteration of the qualities, and increase or de- 
crease of the quantity, not in the way in which 
increase or decrease is found only in animated 
bodies, such as the substances of the bread 
and wine are not, but by addition or division ; 
for, as is said in Metaph. iii, one dimension is 
dissolved by division, and two dimensions re- 
sult ; while on the contrary, by addition, two 
dimensions become one. And in this way such 
accidents can be corrupted manifestly after 
consecration, because the dimensive quantity 
which remains can receive division and addi- 
tion : and since it is the subject of sensible 
qualities, as stated above (A. 1), it can like- 
wise be the subject of their alteration, for in- 
stance, if the color or the savor of the bread 
or wine be altered. 

An accident can be corrupted in another 
way, through the corruption of its subject, 
and in this way also they can be corrupted 
after consecration; for although the subject 
does not remain, still the being which they had 
in the subject does remain, which being is 
proper, and suited to the subject. And there- 
fore such being can be corrupted by a contrary 
agent, as the substance of the bread or wine 
was subject to corruption, and, moreover, was 
not corrupted except by a preceding alteration 
regarding the accidents. 

Nevertheless, a distinction must be made 
between each of the aforesaid corruptions; 


because, when the body and the blood of 
Christ succeed in this sacrament to the sub- 
stance of the bread and wine, if there be such 
change on the part of the accidents as would 
not have sufficed for the corruption of the 
bread and wine, then the body and blood of 
Christ do not cease to be under this sacrament 
on account of such change, whether the change 
be on the part of the quality, as for instance, 
when the color or the savor of the bread or 
wine is slightly modified ; or on the part of the 
quantity, as when the bread or the wine is 
divided into such parts as to keep in them the 
nature of bread or of wine. But if the change 
be so great that the substance of the bread 
or wine would have been corrupted, then 
Christ’s body and blood do not remain under 
this sacrament; and this either on the part of 
the qualities, as when the color, savor, and 
other qualities of the bread and wine are so 
altered as to be incompatible with the nature 
of bread or of wine ; or else on the part of the 
quantity, as, for instance, if the bread be re- 
duced to fine particles, or the wine divided into 
such tiny drops that the species of bread or 
wine no longer remain. 

Reply Obj. 1. Since it belongs essentially to 
corruption to take away the being of a thing, 
in so far as the being of some form is in mat- 
ter, it results that by corruption the form is 
separated from the matter. But if such being 
were not in matter, yet like such being as is 
in matter, it could be taken away by corrup- 
tion, even where there is no matter; as takes 
place in this sacrament, as is evident from 
what was said above. 

Reply Obj. 2. Although the sacramental 
species are forms not in matter, yet they have 
the being which they had in matter. 

Reply Obj. 3. This corruption of species is 
not miraculous, but natural; nevertheless, it 
presupposes the miracle which is wrought in 
the consecration, namely, that those sacra- 
mental species retain without a subject, the 
same being as they had in a subject ; just as a 
blind man, to whom sight is given miracu- 
lously, sees naturally. 

FIFTH ARTICLE 

Whether Anything Can Be Generated from 
the Sacramental Species? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that nothing can be 
generated from the sacramental species: be- 
cause, whatever is generated, is generated out 
of some matter: for nothing is generated out 
of nothing, although by creation something is 
made out of nothing. But there is no matter 
underlying the sacramental species except that 
of Christ’s body, and that body is incorrupt- 
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ible. Therefore it seems that nothing can be 
generated from the sacramental species. 

Ob}. 2. Further, things which are not of 
the same genus cannot spring from one an- 
other : thus a line is not made of whiteness. 
But accident and substance differ generically. 
Therefore, since the sacramental species are 
accidents, it seems that no substance can be 
generated from them. 

Ob). 3. Further, if any corporeal substance 
be generated from them, such substance will 
not be without accident. Therefore, if any cor- 
poreal substance be generated from the sacra- 
mental species, then substance and accident 
would be generated from accident, namely, 
two things from one, which is impossible. Con- 
sequently, it is impossible for any corporeal 
substance to be generated out of the sacra- 
mental species. 

On the contrary. The senses are witness 
that something is generated out of the sacra- 
mental species, either ashes, if they be burned, 
worms if they putrefy, or dust if they be 
crushed. 

1 answer that, Since the corruption of one 
thing is the generation of another (De Gener. 
i), something must be generated necessarily 
from the sacramental species if they be cor- 
rupted, as stated above (A. 4) ; for they are 
not corrupted in such a way that they dis- 
appear altogether, as if reduced to nothing ; on 
the contrary, something sensible manifestly 
succeeds to them. 

Nevertheless, it is difficult to see how any- 
thing can be generated from them. For it is 
quite evident that nothing is generated out of 
the body and blood of Christ which are truly 
there, because these are incorruptible. But if 
the substance, or even the matter, of the bread 
and wine were to remain in this sacrament, 
then, as some have maintained, it would be 
easy to account for this sensible object which 
succeeds to them. But that supposition is false, 
as was stated above (Q. 75, AA. 2, 4, 8). 

Hence it is that others have said that the 
things generated have not sprung from the 
sacramental species, but from the surrounding 
atmosphere. But this can be shown in many 
ways to be impossible. In the first place, be- 
cause when a thing is generated from another, 
the latter at first appears changed and cor- 
rupted ; whereas no alteration or corruption 
appeared previously in the adjacent atmos- 
phere ; hence the worms or ashes are not gener- 
ated therefrom. — Secondly, because the nature 
of the atmosphere is not such as to permit of 
such things being generated by such alterations. 
— Thirdly, because it is possible for many con- 
secrated hosts to be burned or putrefied; nor 
would it be possible for an earthen body, large 
enough to be generated from the atmosphere. 


unless a great and, in fact, exceedingly sensible 
condensation of the atmosphere took place. — 
Fourthly, because the same thing can happen 
to the solid bodies surrounding them, such as 
iron or stone, which remain entire after the 
generation of the aforesaid things. Hence this 
opinion cannot stand, because it is opposed to 
what is manifest to our senses. 

And therefore others have said that the sub- 
stance of the bread and wine returns during 
the corruption of the species, and so from the 
returning substance of the bread and wine, 
ashes or worms or something of the kind are 
generated. — But this explanation seems an im- 
possible one. First of all, because if the sub- 
stance of the bread and wine be converted into 
the body and blood of Christ, as was shown 
above (Q. 75, AA. 2, 4), the substance of the 
bread and wine cannot return, except the body 
and blood of Christ be again changed back 
into the substance of bread and wine, which 
is impossible: thus if air be turned into fire, 
the air cannot return without the fire being 
again changed into air. But if the substance 
of bread or wine be annihilated, it cannot 
return again, because what lapses into nothing 
does not return numerically the same. Unless 
perchance it be said that the said substance 
returns, because God creates anew another 
new substance to replace the first. — Secondly, 
this seems to be impossible, because no time 
can be assigned when the substance of the 
bread returns. For, from what was said above 
(A. 4; Q. 76, A. 6, ad 3), it is evident that 
while the species of the bread and wine remain, 
there remain also the body and blood of Christ, 
which are not present together with the sub- 
stance of the bread and wine in this sacrament, 
according to what was stated above (Q. 75, 
A. 2). Hence the substance of the bread and 
wine cannot return while the sacramental 
species remain ; nor, again, when these species 
pass away; because then the substance of the 
bread and wine would be without their proper 
accidents, which is impossible. — Unless per- 
chance it be said that in the last instant of 
the corruption of the species there returns 
(not, indeed, the substance of bread and wine, 
because it is in that very instant that they 
have the being of the substance generated from 
the species, but) the matter of bread and wine ; 
which matter, properly speaking, would be 
more correctly described as created anew, than 
as returning. And in this sense the aforesaid 
position might be held. 

However, since it does not seem reasonable 
to say that anything takes place miraculously 
in this sacrament, except in virtue of the con- 
secration itself, which does not imply either 
creation or return of matter, it seems better 
to say that in the actual consecration it 
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miraculously bestowed on the dimensive quan- 
tity of the bread and wine to be the subject 
of subsequent forms. Xow this is proper to 
matter; and therefore as a consequence every- 
thing which goes with matter is bestowed on 
dimensive quantity ; and therefore everything 
which could be generated from the matter of 
bread or wine, if it were present, ran be gen- 
erated from the aforesaid dimensive quantity 
of the bread or wine, not. indeed, by a new 
miracle, but by \’irtue of the miracle which 
has already taken place. 

Reply Obj. 1. Although no matter is there 
out of which a thing may be generated, never- 
theless dimensive quantity supplies the place 
of matter, as stated above. 

Reply Obj. 2, Those sacramental species 
are indeed accidents, yet they have the act 
and power of substance, as stated above (A. 3). 

Reply Obj. 3. The dimensive quantity of 
the bread and wine retains its owm nature, 
and receives miraculously the power and prop- 
erty of substance : and therefore it can pass to 
both, that is, into substance and dimension. 

SIXTH ARTICLE 

Whether the Soeramental Species Con Nourish? 

We proceed thus to the Si.vth Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that the sacramental 
species cannot nourish, because, as Ambrose 
says ( De Sacram. v), it is not this bread that 
enters into our body, but the bread of ever- 
lasting life, which supports the substance of 
our soul. But whatever nourishes enters into 
the bod^'. Therefore this bread does not nour- 
ish ; and the same reason holds good of the 
wine. 

Obj. 2. Further, as is said in De Gener. ii, 
We are nourished by the very things of which 
we are made. But the sacramental species 
are accidents, whereas man is not made of 
accidents, because accident is not a part of 
substance. Therefore it seems that the sacra- 
mental species cannot nourish. 

Obj. 3. Further, the Philosopher says (De 
Anima ii) that food nourishes according as it 
is a substance, but it gives increase by reason 
of its quantity. But the sacramental species 
are not a substance. Consequently they can- 
not nourish. 

On the contrary, The Apostle speaking of 
this sacrament says (1 Cor. xi. 21): One, in- 
deed, is hungry, and another is drunk: upon 
which the gloss observes that he alludes to 
those who after the celebration of the sacred 
mystery, and after the consecration of the 
bread and wine, claimed their oblations, and 
not sharing them with others, look the ivhole, 
so as even to become intoxicated thereby. But 
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this could not happen if the sacramental spe- 
cies did not nourish Therefore the sacramen- 
tal species do nourish. 

/ answer that. This question presents no 
difficulty, now that we have solved the pre- 
ceding question. Because, as stated in De 
Anima. ii, food nourishes by being converted 
into the substance of the individual nourished. 
Xow it has been stated (A. S) that the sacra- 
mental species can be converted into a sub- 
stance generated from them. And they can 
be converted into the human body for the 
same reason as they can into ashes or worms. 
Consequentl}^ it is evident that they nourish. 

But the senses witness to the untruth of 
what some maintain ; viz. that the species do 
not nourish as though they were changed into 
the human body, but merely refresh and 
hearten by acting upon the senses (as a man is 
heartened by the odor of meat, and intoxi- 
cated by the fumes of wine). Because such 
refreshment does not suffice long for a man, 
w’hose body needs repair owing to constant 
waste: and yet a man could be supported for 
long if he were to take hosts and consecrated 
wine in great quantity. 

In like manner the statement advanced by 
others cannot stand, who hold that the sacra- 
mental species nourish owing to the remaining 
substantial form of the bread and wine; both 
because the form does not remain, as stated 
above (Q. 75, A. 6) ; and because to nourish 
is the act not of a form but rather of matter, 
which takes the form of the one nourished, 
while the form of the nourishment passes 
away: hence it is said in De Anima ii that 
nourishment is at first unlike, but at the end 
is like. 

Reply Obj. 1. After the consecration oread 
can be said to be in this sacrament in two 
ways. F’irst, as to the species, which retain 
the name of the previous substance, as Greg- 
ory says in an Easter Homil}^ (Lanfranc. — 
De Corp. et Sang. Dom. xx) . Secondly, Christ’s 
very body can be called bread, since it is the 
mystical bread coming down from heaven. 
Conseciuently, ./Ambrose uses the word bread 
in this second meaning, when he says that 
this bread does not pass into the body, be- 
cause, to wit, Christ’s body is not changed into 
man’s body, but nourishes his soul. But he 
is not speaking of bread taken in the first 
acceptation. 

Reply Obj. 2. Although the sacramental 
species are not those things out of which the 
human body is made, yet they are changed 
into those things stated above. 

Reply Obj. 3. Although the sacramental 
species are not a substance, still they have the 
virtue of a substance, as stated above. 
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SEVENTH ARTICLE 

Whether the Sacramental Species Are Broken 
in This Sacrament? 

IVe proceed this to the Seventh Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that the sacramental 
species are not broken in this sacrament, be- 
cause the Philosopher says in Meteor, iv that 
bodies are breakable owing to a certain dispo- 
sition of the pores; a thing which cannot be 
attributed to the sacramental species. There- 
fore the sacramental species cannot be broken. 

Obj. 2. Further, breaking is followed by 
sound. But the sacramental species emit no 
sound: because the Philosopher says (De 
Anima ii), that what emits sound is a hard 
body, having a smooth surface. Therefore the 
sacramental species are not broken. 

Obj. 3. Further, breaking and mastication 
are seemingly of the same object. But it is 
Christ's true body that is eaten, according to 
John vi. 57 : He that eateth My flesh, and 
drinketh My blood. Therefore it is Christ’s 
body that is broken and masticated : and hence 
it is said in the confession of Berengarius; 7 
agree with the Holy Catholic Church, and with 
heart and lips I profess, that the bread and 
wine which are placed on the altar, are the 
true body and blood of Christ after consecra- 
tion, and are truly handled and broken by the 
priest’s hands, broken and crushed by the 
teeth of believers. Consequently, the breaking 
ought not to be ascribed to the sacramental 
species. 

On the contrary. Breaking arises from the 
division of that which has quantity. But noth- 
ing having quantity except the sacramental 
species is broken here, because neither Christ’s 
body is broken, as being incorruptible, nor is 
the substance of the bread, because it no longer 
remains. Therefore the sacramental species 
are broken. 

I answer that. Many opinions prevailed of 
old on this matter. Some held that in this 
sacrament there was no breaking at all in 
reality, but merely in the eyes of the beholders. 
But this contention cannot stand, because in 
this sacrament of truth the sense is not de- 
ceived with regard to its proper object of judg- 
ment, and one of these objects is breaking, 
whereby from one thing arise many: and 
these are common sensibles, as is stated in De 
Anima ii. 

Others accordingly have said that there was 
indeed a genuine breaking, but without any 
subject. But this again contradicts our senses; 
because a quantitative body is seen in this 
sacrament, which formerly was one, and is now 
divided into many, and this must be the sub- 
ject of the breaking. 

But it cannot be said that Christ’s true body 


is broken. First of all, because it is incorrupt- 
ible and impassible : secondly, because it is 
entire under every part, as was shown above 
(Q. 76, A. 3), which is contrary to the nature 
of a thing broken. 

It remains, then, that the breaking is in the 
dimensive quantity of the bread, as in a 
subject, just as the other accidents. And as 
the sacramental species are the sacrament of 
Christ’s true body, so is the breaking of these 
species the sacrament of our Lord’s Passion, 
which was in Christ’s true body. 

Reply Obj. 1. As rarity and density remain 
under the sacramental species, as stated above 
(A. 2, ad 3), so likewise porousness remains, 
and in consequence breakableness. 

Reply Obj. 2. Hardness results from den- 
sity; therefore, as density remains under the 
sacramental species, hardness remains there 
too, and the capability of sound as a conse- 
quence. 

Reply Obj. 3. What is eaten under its own 
species, is also broken and masticated under 
its own species ; but Christ’s body is eaten not 
under its proper, but under the sacramental 
species. Hence in explaining John vi. 64, The 
flesh profiteth nothing, Augustine (Tract, xxvii 
in Joan.) says that this is to be taken as refer- 
ring to those who understood carnally: for 
they understood the flesh thus, as it is divided 
piecemeal, in a dead body, or as sold in the 
shambles. Consequently, Christ’s very body is 
not broken, except according to its sacramental 
species. And the confession made by Beren- 
garius is to be understood in this sense, that 
the breaking and the crushing with the teeth 
is to be referred to the sacramental species, 
under which the body of Christ truly is. 

EIGHTH ARTICLE 

Whether Any Liquid Con Be Mingled 
with the Consecrated Wine? 

We proceed thus to the Eighth Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that no liquid can be 
mingled with the consecrated wine, because 
everything mingled with another partakes of 
its quality. But no liquid can share in the 
quality of the sacramental species, because 
those accidents are without a subject, as stated 
above (A. 1). Therefore it seems that no 
liquid can be mingled with the sacramental 
species of the wine. 

Obj. 2. Further, if any kind of liquid be 
mixed with those species, then some one thing 
must be the result. But no one thing can re- 
sult from the liquid, which is a substance, and 
the sacramental species, which are accidents; 
nor from the liquid and Christ’s blood, which 
owing to its incorruptibility suffers neither in- 
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crease nor decrease. Therefore no liquid can 
be mixed with the consecrated wine. 

Obj. 3. Further, if any liquid be mixed with 
the consecrated wine, then that also would 
appear to be consecrated: just as water added 
to holy-water becomes holy. But the conse- 
crated wine is truly Christ'.s blood. Therefore 
the liquid added would likewise be Christ’s 
blood otherwise than by consecration, which 
is unbecoming. Therefore no liquid can be 
mingled with the consecrated wine. 

Obj. 4. Further, if one of two things be 
entirely corrupted, there is no mixture ( De 
Cener. i). But if we mix any liquid, it seems 
that the entire species of the sacramental wine 
is corrupted, so that the blood of Christ ceases 
to be beneath it ; both because great and little 
are difference of quantity, and alter it, as white 
and black cause a difference of color : and 
because the liquid mixed, as having no obsta- 
cle, seems to permeate the whole, and so 
Christ's blood ceases to be there, since it is 
not there with any other substance. Conse- 
quently, no liquid can be mixed with the con- 
secrated wine. 

On the contrary, It is evident to our senses 
that another liquid can be mixed with the wine 
after it is consecrated, just as before. 

I answer that, The truth of this question is 
evident from what has been said already. For 
it was said above (A. 3: .A. S, ad 2) that the 
species remaining in this sacrament, as they 
acquire the manner of being of substance in 
virtue of the consecration, so likewise do they 
obtain the mode of acting and of being acted 
upon, so that they can do or receive whatever 
their substance could do or receive, were it 
there present. But it is evident that if the 
substance of wine were there present, then 
some other liquid could be mingled with it. 

Nevertheless there would be a different effect 
of such mixing both according to the form and 
according to quantity of the liquid. For if 
sufficient liquid were mixed so as to spread 
itself all through the wine, then the whole 
would be a mixed substance. Now what is 
made up of things mixed is neither of them, 
but each passes into a third resulting from 
both : hence it would result that the former 
wine would remain no longer. But if the liquid 
added were of another species, for instance, if 
water were mixed, the species of the wine 
M'ould be dissolved, and there would be a 
liquid of another species. But if liquid of the 
same species were added, for instance, wine 
with wine, the same species would remain, but 
the wine would not be the same numerically, 
as the diversity of the accidents shows: for 
instance, if one wine were white and the other 
red. 


But if the liquid added were of such minute 
quantity that it could not permeate the whole, 
the entire wine would not be mixed, but only- 
part of it. which would not remain the same 
numerically owing to the blending of extrane- 
ous matter: still it would remain the same 
specifically, not only- if a little liquid of the 
.same .species were mixed with it, but even if 
it were of another species, since a drop of 
water blended with much wine passes into the 
species of wine (De Gener. i). 

Now it is evident that the body and blood 
of Christ abide in this sacrament so long as 
the species remain numerically the same, as 
stated above (A. 4; Q. 76, A. 6, ad 3); be- 
cause it is this bread and this wine which is 
consecrated. Hence, if the liquid of any kind 
whatsoever added be so much in quantity as 
to permeate the whole of the consecrated wine, 
and be mixed with it throughout, the result 
will be something numerically distinct, and 
the blood of Christ will remain there no longer. 
But if the quantity of the liquid added be so 
slight as not to permeate throughout, but to 
reach only a part of the species, Christ’s blood 
will cease to be under that part of the conse- 
crated wine, yet will remain under the rest. 

Reply Obj. 1. Pope Innocent III in a 
Decretal writes thus: The very accidents ap- 
pear to affect the wine that is added, because, 
if water be added, it takes the savor of the 
wine. The result is, then, that the accidents 
change the subject, just as subject changes 
accidents; for nature yields to miracle, and 
power works beyond custotn. But this must 
not be understood as if the same identical 
accident, which was in the wine previous to 
consecration, is afterwards in the wine that 
is added ; but such change is the result of 
action ; because the remaining accidents of the 
wine retain the action of substance, as stated 
above, and so they act upon the liquid added, 
by changing it. 

Reply Obj. 2. The liquid added to the con- 
.secrated wine is in no way mixed with the 
substance of Christ’s blood. Nevertheless it is 
mixed with the sacramental species, yet so 
that after such mixing the aforesaid species 
are corrupted entirely^ or in part, after the 
way mentioned above (.A. 5), whereby some- 
thing can be generated from those species. And 
if they be entirely corrupted, there remains no 
further question, because the whole will be 
uniform. But if they be corrupted in part, 
there will be one dimension according to the 
continuity of quantity, but not one according 
to the mode of being, because one part thereof 
will be without a subject while the other is in a 
subject : as in a body that is made up of two 
metals, there will be one body quantitatively, 
but not one as to the species of the matter, 
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Reply Obj. 3. As Pope Innocent says in the 
aforesaid Decretal, if after the consecration 
other wine be put in the chalice, it is not 
changed into the blood, nor is it mingled with 
the blood, but, mixed with the accidents of 
the previous wine, it is disused throughout 
the body which underlies them, yet without 
wetting what surrounds it. Now this it to be 
understood when there is not sufficient mixing 
of extraneous liquid to cause the blood of 
Christ to cease to be under the whole ; because 
a thing is said to be diffused throughout, not 
because it touches the body of Christ accord- 
ing to its proper dimensions, but according to 
the sacramental dimensions, under which it is 
contained. Now it is not the same with holy 
water, because the blessing works no change 


in the substance of the water, as the consecra- 
tion of the wine does. 

Reply Obj. 4. Some have held that however 
slight be the mixing of extraneous liquid, the 
substance of Christ’s blood ceases to be under 
the whole, and for the reason given above 
( Obj. 4) ; which, however, is not a cogent one ; 
because more or less diversify dimensive quan- 
tity, not as to its essence, but as to the deter- 
mination of its measure. In like manner the 
liquid added can be so small as on that account 
to be hindered from permeating the whole, 
and not simply by the dimensions ; which, 
although they are present without a subject, 
still they are opposed to another liquid, just 
as substance would be if it were present, ac- 
cording to what was said at the beginning of 
the article. 


QUESTION 78 

Of the Form of This Sacrament 

(In Six Articles) 


We must now consider the form of this sacra- 
ment; concerning which there are six points 
of inquiry; (I) What is the form of this 
sacrament? (2) Whether the form for the 
consecration of the bread is appropriate? 
(3) Whether the form for the consecration of 
the blood is appropriate? (4) Of the power 
of each form? (5) Of the truth of the expres- 
sion? (6) Of the comparison of the one form 
with the other? 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether This Is the Form of This Socroment: "This Is 
My Body," ond, "This Is the Chalice of My Blood"? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that this is not the 
form of this sacrament: This is My body, and, 
This is the chalice of My blood. Because those 
words seem to belong to the form of this sac- 
rament, wherewith Christ consecrated His 
body and blood. But Christ first blessed the 
bread which He took, and said afterwards: 
Take ye and eat; this is My body (Matth. 
xxvi. 26). Therefore the whole of this seems 
to belong to the form of this sacrament: and 
the same reason holds good of the words which 
go with the consecration of the blood. 

Obj. 2. Further, Eusebius Emissenus 
(Pseudo-Hieron., — Ep. xxxix: Pseudo-Isid., — 
Horn, iv) says: The invisible Priest changes 
visible creatures into His own body, saying: 
“Take ye and eat; this is My body.” There- 
fore, the whole of this seems to belong to the 
form of this sacrament: and the same holds 
good of the words appertaining to the blood. 


Obj. 3. Further, in the form of Baptism 
both the minister and his act are expressed, 
when it is said, 7 baptize thee. But in the 
words set forth above there is no mention 
made either of the minister or of his act. 
Therefore the form of the sacrament is not a 
suitable one. 

Obj. 4. Further, the form of the sacrament 
suffices for its perfection ; hence the sacrament 
of Baptism can be performed sometimes by 
pronouncing the words of the form only, omit- 
ting all the others. Therefore, if the aforesaid 
words be the form of this sacrament, it would 
seem as if this sacrament could be performed 
sometimes by uttering those words alone, while 
leaving out all the others which are said in 
the mass ; yet this seems to be false, because, 
were the other words to be passed over, the 
said words would be taken as spoken in the 
person of the priest saying them, whereas the 
bread and wine are not changed into his body 
and blood. Consequently, the aforesaid words 
are not the form of this sacrament. 

On the contrary, Ambrose says (De Sa- 
crum. iv) : The consecration is accomplished by 
the words and expressions of the Lord Jesus. 
Because, by all the other words spoken, praise 
is rendered to God, prayer is put up for the 
people, for kings, and others; but when the 
time comes for perfecting the sacrament, the 
priest uses no longer his own words, but the 
words of Christ. Therefore, it is Christ’s words 
that perfect this sacrament. 

I answer that, This sacrament differs from 
the other sacraments in two respects. First of 
all, in this, that this sacrament is accomplished 
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by the consecration of the matter, while the 
rest are perfected in the use of the consecrated 
matter. Secondly, because in the other sacra- 
ments the consecration of the matter consists 
only in a blessing, from which the matter con- 
secrated derives instrumentally a spiritual 
power, which through the priest who is an 
animated instrument, can pass on to inanimate 
instruments. But in this sacrament the conse- 
cration of the matter consists in the miracu- 
lous change of the substance, which can only 
be done by God : hence the minister in per- 
forming this sacrament has no other act save 
the pronouncing of the words. And because 
the form should suit the thing, therefore the 
form of this sacrament differs from the forms 
of the other sacraments in two respects. First, 
because the form of the other sacraments im- 
plies the use of the matter, as for instance, 
baptizing, or signing : but the form of this 
sacrament implies merely the consecration of 
the matter, vrhich consists in transubstantia- 
tion, as when it is said. This is il/y body, or. 
This is the chalice of My blood. Secondly, 
because the forms of the other sacraments are 
pronounced in the person of the minister, 
whether by way of e.xercising an act. as when 
it is said, / baptize thcc. or I confirm thcc, 
etc. ; or by way of command, as when it is 
said in the sacrament of Order, Take the 
poiver, etc. ; or by way of entreaty, as when 
in the sacrament of Extreme Unction it is said. 
By this anointing and our intercession, etc. 
But the form of this sacrament is pronounced 
as if Christ were speaking in person, so that it 
is given to be understood that the minister 
does nothing in perfecting this sacrament, ex- 
cept to pronounce the words of Christ. 

Reply Ohj. 1. There are many opinions on 
this matter Some have said that Christ, Who 
had power of excellence in the sacraments, 
performed this sacrament without using any 
form of words, and that afterwards He pro- 
nounced the words under which others were 
to consecrate thereafter. And the words of 
Pope Innocent III seem to convey the same 
sense (De Sacr. Alt. Myst. iv), where he says: 
In good sooth it can be said that Christ accom- 
plished this sacrament by His Divine power, 
and subsequently expressed the form under 
which those ivho came after were to conse- 
crate. But in opposition to this view are the 
words of the Gospel in which it is said that 
Christ blessed, and this blessing was effected 
by certain words. Accordingly those words_ of 
Innocent are to be considered as expressing 
an opinion, rather than determining the point. 

Others, again, have said that the blessing 
was effected by other words not known to us. 
But this statement cannot stand, becau‘=e the 
blessing of the consecration is now performed 


by reciting the things which were then accom- 
plished ; hence, if the consecration was not 
performed then by these words, neither would 
it be now. 

Accordingly', others have maintained that 
this blessing was effected by the same words 
as are used now ; but that Christ spoke them 
twice, at first secretly, in order to consecrate, 
and afterwards openly, to instruct others. But 
even this will not hold good, because the priest 
in consecrating uses these words, not as spoken 
in secret, but as openly pronounced. .Xccord- 
ingly, since these words have no power except 
from Christ pronouncing them, it seems that 
Christ also consecrated by pronouncing them 
openly. 

And therefore others said that the Evange 
lists did not always follow the precise ordet 
in their narrative as that in which things actu- 
ally happened, as is seen fiom .\ugustine (Dc 
Cotiscns. Evang. ii). Hence it is to be under- 
stood that the order of what took place can 
be expressed thus: Taking the bread He 
blessed it, sayi)ig: This is My body, and then 
He broke it, and gave it to His disciples. But 
the same sense can be had even without chang- 
ing the words of the Gospel ; becau.se the par- 
ticiple saying implies sequence of the words 
uttered with what goes before. .-\nd it is not 
necessary for the sequence to be understood 
only with respect to the last rvord spoken, as 
if Christ had just then pronounced those 
words, when He gave it to His disciples ; but 
the sequence can be understood with regard 
to all that had gone before ; so that the sense 
is: ir///7c He w<as blessing, and breaking, and 
giving it to His disciples, He spoke the ivords, 
“Take ye,” etc. 

Reply Obj. 2. In these words. Take ye and 
eat, the use of the consecrated matter is indi- 
cated, which is not of the necessity of this 
sacrament, as stated above (Q. 74, A. 7). And 
therefore not even these words belong to the 
substance of the form. Nevertheless, because 
the use of the consecrated matter belongs to a 
certain perfection of the sacrament, in the 
same way as operation is not the first but the 
second perfection of a thing, consequently, 
the whole perfection of this sacrament is ex- 
pressed by all those words: and it was in this 
way that Eusebius understood that the sacra- 
ment was accomplished by those words, as to 
its first and second perfection. 

Reply Obj. 3. In the sacrament of Baptism 
the minister exercises an act regarding the use 
of the matter, which is of the essence of the 
sacrament; such is not the case in this sacra- 
ment; hence there is no parallel. 

Reply Ob). 4. Some have contended that 
this sacrament cannot be accomplished by 
uttering the aforesaid words, while leaving 
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out the rest, especially the words in the Canon 
of the Mass. But that this is false can be seen 
both from Ambrose’s words quoted above, as 
well as from the fact that the Canon of the 
Mass is not the same in all places or times, 
but various portions have been introduced by 
various people. 

Accordingly it must be held that if the priest 
were to pronounce only the aforesaid words 
with the intention of consecrating this sacra- 
ment, this sacrament would be valid because 
the intention would cause these words to be 
understood as spoken in the person of Christ, 
even though the words were pronounced with- 
out those that precede. The priest, however, 
would sin gravely in consecrating the sacra- 
ment thus, as he would not be observing the 
rite of the Church. Nor does the comparison 
with Baptism prove anything ; for it is a sac- 
rament of necessity: whereas the lack of this 
sacrament can be supplied by the spiritual 
partaking thereof, as Augustine says (cf. Q. 73, 
A. i, ad 1). 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether This Is the Proper Form for the Consecration 
of the Bread: This Is My Body? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that this is not the 
proper form of this sacrament: This is My 
body. For the effect of a sacrament ought to 
be expressed in its form. But the effect of the 
consecration of the bread is the change of the 
substance of the bread into the body of Christ, 
and this is better expressed by the word be- 
comes than by is. Therefore, in the form of 
the consecration we ought to say: This be- 
comes My body. 

Obj. 2. Further, Ambrose says ( De Sacram. 
iv), Christ’s words consecrate this sacrament. 
What word of Christa This word, ivhereby all 
things are made. The Lord commanded, and 
the heavens and earth were made. Therefore, 
it would be a more proper form of this sacra- 
ment if the imperative mood were employed, 
so as to say: Be this i\ly body. 

Objx 3. Further, that which is changed is 
implied in the subject of this phrase, just as 
the term of the change is implied in the predi- 
cate. But just as that into which the change 
is made is something determinate, for the 
change is into nothing else but the body of 
Christ, so also that which is converted is de- 
terminate, since only bread is converted into 
the body of Christ. Therefore, as a noun is 
inserted on the part of the predicate, so also 
should a noun be inserted in the subject, so 
that it be said: This bread is illy body. 

Obj. 4. Further, just as the term of the 
change is determinate in nature, because it is 


a body, so also is it determinate in person. 
Consequently, in order to determine the per- 
son, it ought to be said: This is the body of 
Christ. 

Obj. S. Further, nothing ought to be in- 
serted in the form except what is substantial 
to it. Consequently, the conjunction for is 
improperly added in some books, since it does 
not belong to the substance of the form. 

On the contrary. Our Lord used this form 
in consecrating, as is evident from Matth. 
xxvi. 26. 

I answer that, This is the proper form for 
the consecration of the bread. For it was said 
(A. 1) that this consecration consists in chang- 
ing the substance of bread into the body of 
Christ. Now the form of a sacrament ought 
to denote what is done in the sacrament. Con- 
sequently the form for the consecration of the 
bread ought to signify the actual conversion 
of the bread into the body of Christ. And 
herein are three things to be considered : 
namely, the actual conversion, the term 
whence, and the term whereunto. 

Now the conversion can be considered in 
two ways: first, in becoming, secondly, in be- 
ing. But the conversion ought not to be signi- 
fied in this form as in becoming, but as in 
being. First, because such conversion is not 
successive, as was said above (Q. 75, A. 7), 
but instantaneous; and in such changes the 
becoming is nothing else than the being . — 
Secondly, because the sacramental forms bear 
the same relation to the signification of the 
sacramental effect as artificial forms to the 
representation of the effect of art. Now an 
artificial form is the likeness of the ultimate 
effect, on which the artist’s intention is fixed ; 
just as the art-form in the builder’s mind is 
principally the form of the house constructed, 
and secondarily of the constructing. Accord- 
ingly, in this form also the conversion ought 
to be expressed as in being, to which the in- 
tention is referred. 

And since the conversion is expressed in this 
form as in being, it is necessary for the ex- 
tremes of the conversion to be signified as they 
exist in the fact of conversion. But then the 
term whereunto has the proper nature of its 
own substance : whereas the term whence does 
not remain in its own substance, but only as 
to the accidents whereby it comes under the 
senses, and can be determined in relation to 
the senses. Hence the term whence of the con- 
version is conveniently expressed by the de- 
monstrative pronoun, relative to the sensible 
accidents which continue ; but the term where- 
unto is e.xpressed by the noun signifying the 
nature of the thing which terminates the con- 
version, and this is Christ’s entire body, and 
not merely His flesh ; as was said .above (Q. 76, 
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A. 1, ad 2). Hence this form is most appro- 
priate: T/iis is My body. 

Reply Ob']. 1. The ultimate effect of this 
conversion is not a becoming but a being, as 
stated above, and consequently prominence 
should be given to this in the form. 

Reply Obj. 2. God’s word operated in the 
creation of things, and it is the same which 
operates in this consecration, yet each in dif- 
ferent fashion : because here it operates effec- 
tively and sacramentally, that is, in virtue of 
its signification. And consequently the last 
effect of the consecration must needs be signi- 
fied in this sentence by a substantive verb of 
the indicative mood and present time. But in 
the creation of things it worked merely effec- 
tively, and such efficiency is due to the com- 
mand of His W’isdom ; and therefore in the 
creation of things the Lord’s w'ord is expressed 
by a verb in the imperative mood, as in Gen. 
i. 3 : Let there be light, and light was made. 

Reply Ob']. 3. The term whence does not 
retain the nature of its substance in the being 
of the conversion, as the term whereiinto does. 
Therefore there is no parallel. 

Reply Ob']. 4. The pronoun My, which im- 
plicitly points to the chief person, i.e. the 
person of the speaker, sufficiently indicates 
Christ’s person, in Whose person these words 
are uttered, as stated above (A. 1). 

Reply Obj. 5. The conjunction jor is set 
in this form according to the custom of the 
Roman Church, who derived it from Peter the 
.■\postle : and this on account of the sequence 
with the w'ords preceding; and therefore it is 
not part of the form, just as the words pre- 
ceding the form are not. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether This Is the Proper Form for the Consecration 
of the Wine: This Is the Chalice of My Blood, etc.? 

We proceed thus to the. Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that this is not the 
proper form for the consecration of the wine. 
This is the chalice oj My blood, of the New 
and Eternal Testament, the Mystery of Faith, 
which shall be shed for you and for many unto 
the forgiveness of sins. For as the bread is 
changed by the power of consecration into 
Christ’s body, so is the wine changed into 
Christ’s blood, as is clear from what was said 
above (Q. 76, AA. 1, 2, 3). But in the form of 
the consecration of the bread, the body of 
Christ is expressly mentioned, without any 
addition. Therefore in this form the blood of 
Christ is improperly expressed in the oblique 
case, and the chalice in the nominative, when 
it is said: This is the chalice of My blood. 

Obj. 2. Further, the words spoken in the 
consecration of the bread are not more effica- 
cious than those spoken in the consecration 


of the wine, since both are Christ’s words. But 
directly the words are spoken — This is My 
body, there is perfect consecration of the 
bread. Therefore, directly these other words 
are uttered — -This is the chalice of My blood, 
there is perfect consecration of the blood ; and 
so the words which follow do not appeal to be 
of the substance of the form, especially since 
they refer to the properties of this sacrament. 

Obj. 3. Further, the New Testament seems 
to be an internal inspiration, as is evident 
from the Apostle quoting the words of Jere- 
mias (xxxi. 31) : I will perfect unto the house 
of Israel a New Testament ..., I will give 
Afy laws into their mind (Heb. viii. 8). But 
a sacrament is an outward visible act. There- 
fore, in the form of the sacrament the words 
of the New Testament are improperly added. 

Obj. 4. Further, a thing is said to be new 
which is near the beginning of its existence. 
But what is eternal has no beginning of its 
existence. Therefore it is incorrect to say of 
the New and Eternal, because it seems to 
savor of a contradiction. 

Obj. 5. Further, occasions of error ought 
to be withheld from men, according to Isa. 
Ivii. 14: Take away the stumbl'mg Mocks out 
of the way of My people. But some have 
fallen into error in thinking that Christ’s body 
and blood are only mystically present in this 
sacrament. Therefore it is out of place to add 
the mystery of faith. 

Obj. 6. Further, it was said above (Q. 73, 
A. 3, ad 3), that as Baptism is the sacrament 
of faith, so is the Eucharist the sacrament of 
charity. Consequently, in this form the word 
charity ought rather to be used than faith. 

Obj. 7. Further, the whole of this sacra- 
ment, both as to body and blood, is a memo- 
rial of our Lord’s Passion, according to 1 Cor. 
xi. 26; .4s often as you shall eat this bread 
and drink the chalice, you shall show the death 
of the Lord. Consequently, mention ought to 
be made of Christ’s Passion and its fruit rather 
in the form of the consecration of the blood, 
than in the form of the consecration of the 
body, especially since our Lord said: This is 
My body, which shall be delivered up for you 
(Luke xxii. 19) . 

Obj. 8. Further, as was already observed 
(Q. 48, A. 2; Q. 49, A. 3), Christ’s Passion 
sufficed for all ; while as to its efficacy it was 
profitable for many. Therefore it ought to be 
said; Which shall be shed jor all, or else for 
many, without adding, jor you. 

Obj. 9. Further, the words whereby this 
sacrament is consecrated draw their efficacy 
from Christ’s institution. But no Evangelist 
narrates that Christ spoke all these words. 
Therefore this is not an appropriate form for 
the consecration of the wine. 
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On the contrary. The Churcli, instructed 
by the apostles, uses this form. 

/ answer that, There is a twofold opinion 
regarding this form. Some have maintained 
that the words This is the chalice of My blood 
alone belong to the substance of this form, 
but not those w'ords which follow. Now this 
seems incorrect, because the words which fol- 
low them are determinations of the predicate, 
that is, of Christ’s blood ; consequently they 
belong to the integrity of the expression. 

And on this account others say more accu- 
rately that all the words which follow are of 
the substance of the form down to the words, 
As often as ye shall do this, which belong to 
the use of this sacrament, and consequently 
do not belong to the substance of the form. 
Hence it is that the priest pronounces all these 
words, under the same rite and manner, 
namely, holding the chalice in his hands. 
Moreover, in Luke .xxii. 20, the words that fol- 
low are interposed with the preceding words: 
This is the chalice, the new testament in My 
blood. 

Consequently it must be said that all the 
aforesaid words belong to the substance of the 
form ; but that by the first words, This is the 
chalice of My blood, the change of the wine 
into blood is denoted, as e.xplained above 
(A, 2) in the form for the consecration of the 
bread; but by the words which come after is 
shown the power of the blood shed in the 
Passion, which power w'orks in this sacrament, 
and is ordained for three purposes. First and 
principally for securing our eternal heritage, 
according to Heb. x. 19 : Having confidence in 
the entering into the holies by the blood of 
Christ; and in order to denote this, we say, 
of the Nei!) and Eternal Testament. Secondly, 
for justifying by grace, which is by faith ac- 
cording to Rom. iii. 25, 26 : Whom God hath 
proposed to be a propitiation, through faith in 
His blood, . . . that He Himself may be fust, 
and the fiistiper of him who is of the faith of 
Jesus Christ: and on Ibis account we add, The 
Mystery of Faith. Thirdly', for removing sins 
which are the impediments to both of these 
things, according to Heb. ix. 14: The blood of 
Christ . . . shall cleanse our conscience from 
dead works, that is, from sins; and on this 
account, we say, wlTuh shall be shed for yon 
and for many unto the forgiveness of sins. 

Reply Ob). 1. The expression This is the 
chalice of My blood is a figure of speech, 
which can be understood in two ways. First, 
as a figure of metonymy ; because the con- 
tainer is put for the contained, so that the 
meaning is: Thi: is My blood contained in the 
chalice; of which mention is now made, be- 
cause Chrisrs blond is consecrated in this sac- 
rament, inasmuch as it is the drink of the 


faithful, which is not implied under the notion 
of blood ; consequently this had to be denoted 
by the vessel adapted for such usage. 

Secondly, it can be taken by way of meta- 
phor, so that Christ’s Passion is understood 
by the chalice by way of comparison, because, 
like a cup, it inebriates, according to Lam. 
iii. 1 5 ; He hath filled me with bitterness, he 
hath inebriated me with wormwood : hence our 
Lord Himself spoke of His Passion as a chal- 
ice, when He said (Matth. xxvi. 39) : Let this 
chalice pass away from Me: — so that the 
meaning is: This is the chalice of My Passion. 
This is denoted by the blood being conse- 
crated apart from the body ; because it was by 
the Passion that the blood was separated from 
the body. 

Reply Obj. 2. As was said above (ad 1; 
Q. 76, A. 2, ad 1), the blood consecrated 
apart expressly represents Christ’s Passion, 
and therefore mention is made of the fruits 
of the Passion in the consecration of the blood 
rather than in that of the body, since the body 
is the subject of the Passion. This is also 
pointed out in our Lord’s saying, which shall 
be delivered up for you, as if to say, which 
shall undergo the Passion for you. 

Reply Obj. i. A testament is the disposal of 
a heritage. But God disposed of a heavenly 
heritage to men, to be bestowed through the 
virtue of the blood of Jesus Christ; because, 
according to Heb. ix. 16; Where there is a 
testament the death of the testator must of 
necessity come in. Now Christ’s blood was 
e.xhibited to men in two ways. First of all in 
figure, and this belongs to the Old Testament ; 
consequently the Apostle concludes (ibid.): 
Whereupon neither was the first indeed dedi- 
cated without blood, which is evident from 
this, that as related in Exod. xxiv. 7, 8, when 
every commandment of the law had been read 
by Moses, he sprinkled all the people saying; 
This is the blood of the testament which the 
Lord hath enjoined unto you. 

Secondly, it was shown in very truth; and 
this belongs to the New Testament. This is 
what the .Apostle premises when he says (ibid. 
15) : Therefore He is the Mediator of the New 
Testament, that by means of His death . . . 
they that arc called may receive the promise 
of eternal inheritance. Consequently, we say 
here. The blood of the New Testament, be- 
cause it is shown now not in figure but in 
truth; and therefore we add, which shall be 
shed for you. — But the internal inspiration has 
its origin in the power of this blood, according 
as we are justified by Christ’s Passion, 

Reply Obj. 4. This Testament is a new one 
by reason of its showing forth : yet it is called 
eternal both on account of God’s eternal pre- 
ordination, as well as on account of the eternal 
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heritage which is prepared by this testament. 
Moreover, Christ’s Person is eternal, in Whose 
blood this testament is appointed. 

Reply Ob). 5. The word mystery is inserted, 
not in order to exclude reality, but to show 
that the reality is hidden, because Christ’s 
blood is in this sacrament in a hidden manner, 
and His Passion was dimly foreshadowed in 
the Old Testament. 

Reply Ob). 6. It is called the Sacrament 
of Faith, as being an object of faith; because 
by faith alone do we hold the presence of 
Christ’s blood in this sacrament. [Moreover 
Christ’s Passion justifies by faith. Baptism is 
called the Sacrament of Faith because it is a 
profession of faith. — This is called the Sacra- 
ment of Charity, as being figurative and effec- 
tive thereof. 

Reply Ob). 7. As stated above {ad 2), the 
blood consecrated apart represents Christ’s 
blood more expressively ; and therefore men- 
tion is made of Christ’s Passion and its fruits, 
in the consecration of the blood rather than in 
that of the body. 

Reply Obj. 8. The blood of Christ’s Passion 
has its efficacy not merely in the elect among 
the Jews, to whom the blood of the Old Testa- 
ment was exhibited, but also in the Gentiles; 
nor only in priests who consecrate this sacra- 
ment. and in those others who partake of it; 
but likewise in those for whom it is offered. 
And therefore He says expressly, for you, the 
Jews, and for many, namely the Gentiles; or, 
for you who eat of it, and for inany, for whom 
it is offered. 

Reply Ob). 9. The Evangelists did not in- 
tend to hand down the forms of the sacra- 
ments, which in the primitive Church had to 
be kept concealed, as Dionysius observes at 
the close of his book on the ecclesiastical hier- 
archy ; their object was to write the story of 
Christ. Nevertheless nearly all these words 
can be culled from various passages of the 
Scriptures. Because the words, This is the 
chalice, ore found in Luke xxii. 20, and 1 Cor. 
xi. 25, while Matthew says in chapter xxvi. 
28: This is My blood of the New Testament, 
which shall be shed for many unto the remis- 
sion of sins. The words added, namely, eternal 
and mystery of faith, were handed down to 
the Church by the apostles, who received them 
from our Lord, according to 1 Cor. xi. 23 ; I 
have received of the Lord that which also I 
delivered unto you. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether in the Aforesaid Words of the Forms There 
Be Any Created Power Which Causes 
the Consecration? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that in the aforesaid 


w'ords of the forms there is no created power 
which causes the consecration. Because Dama- 
scene says (De Fide Orthod. iv) : The change 
of the bread into Christ’s body is caused solely 
by the power of the Holy Ghost. But the power 
of the Holy Ghost is uncreated. Therefore 
this sacrament is not caused by any created 
pow'er of those words. 

Ob). 2. Further, miraculous works are 
wrought not by any created power, but solely 
by Divine power, as was stated in the First 
Part (Q. 110, A. 4). But the change of the 
bread and wine into Christ’s body and blood 
is a work not less miraculous than the creation 
of things, or than the formation of Christ’s 
body in the womb of a virgin; which things 
could not be done by any created power. 
Therefore, neither is this sacrament conse- 
crated by any created power of the aforesaid 
words. 

Ob). 3. Further, the aforesaid words are 
not simple, but composed of many; nor are 
they uttered simultaneously, but successively. 
But, as stated above (Q. 75, A, 7), this change 
is wrought instantaneously ; hence it must be 
done by a simple power. Therefore it is not 
effected by the power of those words. 

On the contrary, Ambrose says (De Sa- 
cram. iv) : 1) there be such might in the word 
of the Lord Jesus that things non-existent 
came into being, how much more efficacious 
is it to make things existing to continue, and 
to be changed into something else? And so, 
what was bread before consecration is now 
the body of Christ after consecration, because 
Christ’s word changes a creature into some- 
thing different. 

1 answer that. Some have maintained that 
neither in the above words is there any created 
power for causing the transubstantiation, nor 
in the other forms of the sacraments, or even 
in the sacraments themselves, for producing 
the sacramental effects. — This, as was shown 
above (Q. 62, A. 1), is both contrary to the 
teachings of the saints, and detracts from the 
dignity of the sacraments of the New Law. 
Hence, since this sacrament is of greater worth 
than the others, as stated above (Q. 65, A. 3), 
the result is that there is in the words of the 
form of this sacrament a created power which 
causes the change to be wrought in it; instru- 
mental, however, as in the other sacraments, 
as stated above (Q. 62, AA. 3, 4). For since 
these w'ords are uttered in the person of Christ, 
it is from His command that they receive their 
instrumental power from Him, just as His 
other deeds and sayings derive their salutary 
power instrumentally, as was observed above 
(Q. 48, A. 6; Q. 56, A. 1, ad 3). 

Reply Ob). 1. When the bread is said to be 
changed into Christ’s body solely by the power 
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of the Holy Ghost, the instrumental power 
which lies in the form of this sacrament is not 
excluded: just as when we say that the smith 
alone makes a knife we do not deny the power 
of the hammer. 

Reply Ob '], 2. No creature can work mir- 
acles as the chief agent; yet it can do so in- 
strumentally, just as the touch of Christ’s 
hand healed the leper. And in this fashion 
Christ’s words change the bread into His 
body. But in Christ’s conception, whereby 
His body was fashioned, it was impossible for 
anything derived from His body to have the 
instrumental power of forming that very body. 
Likewise in creation there was no term wherein 
the instrumental action of a creature could be 
received. Consequently there is no comparison. 

Reply Ob ']. 3. The aforesaid words, which 
work the consecration, operate sacramentally. 
Consequently, the converting power latent 
under the forms of these sacraments follows 
the meaning, which is terminated in the utter- 
ing of the last word. And therefore the afore- 
said words have this power in the last instant 
of their being uttered, taken in conjunction 
with those uttered before, .knd this power is 
simple by reason of the thing signified, al- 
though there be composition in the words ut- 
tered outwardly. 

FIFTH ARTICLE 

Whether the Aforesaid Expressions Are True? 

'We proceed thus to the Fifth Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that the aforesaid 
expressions are not true. Because when we 
say: This is My body, the word this designates 
a substance. But according to what was said 
above (AA. 1, 4, ad 3', Q. 75, .^A. 2, 7), when 
the pronoun this is spoken, the substance of 
the bread is still there, because the transub- 
stantiation takes place in the last instant of 
pronouncing the words. But it is false to say: 
Bread is Christ’s body. Consequently this ex- 
pression, This is My body, is false. 

Obj. 2. Further, the pronoun this appeals 
to the senses. But the sensible species in this 
sacrament are neither Christ’s body nor even 
its accidents. Therefore this expression, Th'is 
is My body, cannot be true. 

Obj. 3. Further, as was observed above 
(A. 4, ad 3), these words, by their significa- 
tion, effect the change of the bread into the 
body of Christ. But an effective cause is under- 
stood as preceding its effect. Therefore the 
meaning of these words is understood as 
preceding the change of the bread into the 
body of Christ. But previous to the change 
this expression. This is My body, is false. 
Therefore the expression is to be judged 
as false simply; and the same reason holds 


good of the other phrase: This is the chalice 
of My blood, etc. 

On the contrary, These words are pro- 
nounced in the person of Christ, Who says of 
Himself (John xiv. 6) : / am the truth. 

/ answer that. There have been many opin- 
ions on this point. Some have said that in 
this expression, Th'is is My body, the word 
this implies demonstration as conceived, and 
not as exercised, because the whole phrase is 
taken materially, since it is uttered by a way 
of narration : for the priest relates that Christ 
said: This is My body. 

But such a view cannot hold good, because 
then these words would not be applied to the 
corporeal matter present, and consequently 
the sacrament would not be valid : for Augus- 
tine says (Tract. Ixxx, in Joan.): The word 
is added to the element, and this becomes a 
sacrament . — iloreover this solution ignores 
entirely the difficulty which this question pre- 
sents: for there is still the objection in regard 
to the first uttering of these words by Christ; 
since it is evident that then they were em- 
ployed, not materially, but significatively. And 
therefore it must be said that even when spo- 
ken by the priest they are taken significatively, 
and not merely materially. — Nor does it mat- 
ter that the priest pronounces them by way 
of recital, as though they were spoken by 
Christ, because owung to Christ’s infinite 
power, just as through contact with His flesh 
the regenerative power entered not only into 
the waters w'hich came into contact with 
Christ, but into all waters throughout the 
whole world and during all future ages, so 
likewise from Christ’s uttering these words 
they derived their consecrating power, by 
whatever priest they be uttered, as if Christ 
present were saying them. 

And therefore others have said that in this 
phrase the word this appeals, not to the senses, 
but to the intellect ; so that the meaning is. 
This is My body — i.e. The thing signified by 
“this” is My body. But neither can this stand, 
because, since in the sacraments the effect is 
that which is signified, from such a form it 
would not result that Christ’s body was in very 
truth in this sacrament, but merely as in a 
sign, which is heretical, as stated above (Q. 85, 
A. 1). 

Consequently, others have said that the 
word this appeals to the senses; not at the 
preci.se instant of its being uttered, but merely 
at the last instant thereof ; as when a man 
says, A^oiv / am silent, this adverb now points 
to the instant immediately following the 
speech : because the sense is : Directly these 
words are spoken 1 am silent . — But neither 
can thi=; hold good, because in that case the 
mranine of the sentence would be: My body 
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is My body, which the a Dove pnrase does not 
effect, because this w'as so even before the 
utterance of the words; hence neither does 
the aforesaid sentence mean this. 

Consequently, then, it remains to be said, 
as stated above (A. 4), that this sentence pos- 
sesses the power of effecting the conversion of 
the bread into the body of Christ. And there- 
fore it is compared to other sentences, which 
have power only of signifying and not of pro- 
ducing, as the concept of the practical intellect, 
which is productive of the thing, is compared 
to the concept of our speculative intellect, 
which is drawm from things ; because words 
are signs of concepts, as the Philosopher says 
(Peri Hcrm. i). And therefore as the concept 
of the practical intellect does not presuppose 
the thing understood, but makes it, so the 
truth of this expression does not presuppose 
the thing signified, but makes it: for such is 
the relation of God's word to the things made 
by the Word. Now this change takes place not 
successive!}’, but in an instant, as stated above 
(Q. 77, A. 7). Consequently one must under- 
stand the aforesaid expression with reference 
to the last instant of the words being spoken, 
yet not so that the subject may be understood 
to have stood for that which is the term of the 
conversion ; viz. that the body of Christ is the 
body of Christ; nor again that the subject 
be understood to stand for that which it was 
before the conversion, namely, the bread : but 
for that which is commonly related to both, 
i.e. that which is contained in general under 
those species. For these words do not make 
the body of Christ to be the body of Christ, 
nor do they make the bread to be the body 
of Christ ; but what was contained under those 
species, and was formerly bread, they make 
to be the body of Christ. .'Xnd therefore ex- 
pressly our Lord did not say: This bread is 
My body, w'hich wmuld be the meaning of the 
second opinion; nor — This My body is My 
body, W’hich w’ould be the meaning of the third 
opinion; but in general; This is My body, 
assigning no noun on the part of the subject, 
but only a pronoun, which signifies substance 
in common, without quality, that is, without 
a determinate form. 

Reply Ob'], 1. The term this points to a 
substance, yet without determining its proper 
nature, as stated above. 

Reply Obj. 2. The pronoun this does not 
indicate the accidents, but the substance un- 
derlying the accidents, which at first was 
bread, and is afterwards the body of Christ, 
which body, although not informed by those 
accidents, is yet contained under them. 

_ Reply Ob). 3. The meaning of this expres- 
sion is, in the order of nature, understood 
before the thing signified, just as a cause is 


naturally prior to the effect ; but not in order 
of time, because this cause has its effect with 
it at the same time, and this suffices for the 
truth of the expression. 

SIXTH ARTICLE 

Whether the Form of the Consecration of the Bread 
Accomplishes Its Effect before the Form of the 
Consecration of the Wine Be Completed? 

TFe proceed thus to the Sixth Article : — 
Objection 1. It seems that the form of the 
consecration of the bread does not accomplish 
its effect until the form for the consecration 
of the w’ine be completed. For, as Christ’s 
body begins to be in this sacrament by the 
consecration of the bread, so does His blood 
come to Ire there by the consecration of the 
wine. If, then, the words for consecrating the 
bread were to produce their effect before the 
consecration of the wane, it w'ould follow that 
Christ’s body would be present in this sacra- 
ment w'ithout the blood, which is improper. 

Obj. 2. Further, one sacrament has one 
completion ; hence although there be three 
immersions in Baptism, yet the first immer- 
sion does not produce its effect until the third 
be completed. But ail this sacrament is one, 
as stated above (Q. 73, A, 2). Therefore the 
words whereby the bread is consecrated do 
not bring about their effect without the sac- 
ramental w’ords whereby the wane is conse- 
crated. 

Obj. 3. Further, there are several words 
in the form for consecrating the bread, the 
first of which do not secure their effect until 
the last be uttered, as stated above (A. 4, 
ad 3). Therefore, for the same reason, neither 
do the words for the consecration of Christ’s 
body produce their effect, until the words for 
consecrating Christ’s blood are spoken. 

On the contrary, Directly the words are 
uttered for consecrating the bread, the conse- 
crated host is shown to the people to be 
adored, which would not be done if Christ’s 
body were not there, for that would be an act 
of idolatry. Therefore the consecrating words 
of the bread produce their effect before the 
words are spoken for consecrating the wine. 

/ answer that. Some of the earlier doctors 
said that these two forms, namely, for conse- 
crating the bread and the wine, await each 
other’s action, so that the first does not pro- 
duce its effect until the second be uttered. 

But this cannot stand, because, as stated 
above (A. S, ad 3), for the truth of this phrase. 
This is My body, wherein the verb is in the 
present tense, it is required for the thing sig- 
nified to be present simultaneously in time 
with the signification of the expression used ; 
otherwise, if the thing signified had to be 
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awaited for afterwards, a verb of the future 
tense would be employed, and not one of the 
ipresent tense, so that we should not say. This 
is My body, hut— This will be My body. But 
the signification of this speech 'is co'mplete 
directly those words are spoken. And there- 
fore the thing signified must be present instan- 
taneously, and such is the effect of this sacra- 
ment; otherwise it would not be a true speech. 
— Moreover, this opinion is against the rite 
of the Church, which forthwith adores the 
body of Christ after the words are uttered. 

Hence it must be said that the first form 
does not await the second in its action, but 
has its effect on the. instant. 

Reply Ob '). 1. It is on this account that 
they who maintained the above opinion seem 
to have erred. Hence it must be understood 
that directly the consecration of the bread is 
complete, the body of Christ is indeed present 
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by the power of the sacrament, and the blood 
by real concomitance; but afterwards by the 
consecration of the wine, conversely, the blood 
of Christ is there by the power of the sacra- 
ment, and the body by real concomitance, so 
that the entire Christ is under either species, 
as stated above (Q. 76, A. 2). 

Reply Ob'], 2. This sacrament is one in 
perfection, as stated above (Q. 73, A, 2), 
namely, inasmuch as it is made up of two 
things, that is, of food and drink, each of 
which of itself has its own perfection ; but the 
three immersions of Baptism are ordained to 
one simple effect, and therefore there is no 
resemblance. 

Reply Obj. 3. The various words in the 
form for consecrating the bread constitute the 
truth of one speech, but the words of the dif- 
ferent forms do not, and consequently there 
is no parallel. 


QUESTION 79 

Of the Effects of This Sacrament 

(In Eight Articles) 


We must now consider the effects of this 
sacrament, and under this head there are eight 
points of inquiry: (1) Whether this sacra- 
ment bestows grace ? ( 2 ) Whether the attain- 
ing of glory is an effect of this sacrament? 
(3) Whether the forgiveness of mortal sin is 
an effect of this sacrament? (4) Whether 
venial sin is forgiven by this sacrament? 
(S) Whether the entire punishment due for 
sin is forgiven by this sacrament? (6) Whether 
this sacrament preserves man from future 
sins? (7) Whether this sacrament benefits 
others besides the recipients? (8) Of the ob- 
stacles to the effect of this sacrament. 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether Grace Is Bestowed through This Sacrament? 

We proceed thus to the First .Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that grace is not 
bestowed through this sacrament. For this 
sacrament is spiritual nourishment. But nour- 
ishment is only given to the living. Therefore 
since the spiritual life is the effect of grace, 
this sacrament belongs only to one in the state 
of grace. Therefore grace is not bestowed 
through this sacrament for it to be had in the 
first instance. In like manner neither is it 
given so as grace may be increased, because 
spiritual growth belongs to the sacrament of 
Confirmation, as stated above (Q. 72, A. 1). 
Consequently, grace is not bestowed through 
this sacrament. 


Obj. 2. Further, this sacrament is given as 
a spiritual refreshment. But spiritual refresh- 
ment seems to belong to the use of grace rather 
than to its bestowal. Therefore it seems that 
grace is not given through this sacrament. 

Obj. 3. Further, as was said above (Q. 74, 
A. 1), Christ’s body is offered up in this sacra- 
ment for the salvation of the body,^ and His 
blood for that of the soul. Now it is not the 
body which is the subject of grace, but the 
soul, as was shown in the Second Part (I-II, 
Q. 110, .\. 4). Therefore grace is not bestowed 
through this sacrament, at least so far as the 
body is concerned. 

On the contrary, Our Lord says (John vi. 
52) : The bread which I will give, is My flesh 
for the life of the world. But the spiritual life 
is the effect of grace. Therefore grace is be- 
stowed through this sacrament. 

/ answer that. The effect of this sacrament 
ought to be considered, first of all and princi- 
pally. from what is contained in this sacra- 
ment, which is Christ : Who, just as by coming 
into the world, He visibly bestowed the life 
of grace upon the world, according to John 
i. 17: Grace and truth came by Jesus Christ, 
so also, by coming sacramentally into man, 
causes the life of grace, according to John vi. 
58: He that cateth life, the same also shall 
live by Me. Hence Cyril says on Luke xxii. 19 : 
God’s life-giving Word by uniting Himself 
with His own flesh, made it to be productive 
of life. For it was becoming that He should 
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be united somehow with bodies through His 
sacred jiesh and precious blood, which we re- 
ceive in a life-giving blessing in the bread and 
wine. 

Secondly, it is considered on the part of 
what is represented by this sacrament, which 
is Christ’s Passion, as stated above (Q. 74, 
A. 1; Q, 76, A. 2, ad 1), And therefore this 
sacrament works in man the effect which 
Christ’s Passion wrought in the world. Hence, 
Chrysostom says on the words. Immediately 
there came out blood and water (John xix. 
34) : Since the sacred mysteries derive their 
origin from thence, when you draw nigh to the 
awe-inspiring chalice, so approach as ij you 
were going to drink from Christ’s own side. 
Hence our Lord Himself says (Hatth. xxvi. 
28; This is My blood . . . which shall be shed 
for many mito the remission of sins. 

Thirdly, the effect of this sacrament is con- 
sidered from the way in which this sacrament 
is given ; for it is given by way of food and 
drink. And therefore this sacrament does for 
the spiritual life all that material food does 
for the bodily life, namely, by sustaining, giv- 
ing increase, restoring, and giving delight. 
Accordingly, Ambrose says ( De Sacram. v) : 
This is the bread of everlasting life, which 
supports the substance of our soul, .^nd Chrys- 
ostom says (Horn, xlvi, in Joan.): When wc 
desire it, He lets us feel Him, and cat Him, 
and embrace Him. .And hence our Lord says 
(John vi. 56) : My flesh is meat indeed, and 
My blood is drink indeed. 

Fourthly, the effect of this sacrament is 
considered from the species under which it is 
given. Hence Augustine says (Tract, xxvi, m 
Joan.): Our Lord betokened His body and 
blood in things which out of many units are 
made into some ojie whole: for out of many 
grains is one thing made, viz. bread ; and many 
grapes flow into ofie thing, viz. wine. .And 
therefore he observes elsewhere (ibid.): O 
sacrament of piety, 0 sign of unity, O bond 
of charity! 

And since Christ and His Passion are the 
cause of grace ; and since spiritual refresh- 
ment, and charity cannot be without grace, 
it is clear from all that has been set forth that 
this sacrament bestows grace. 

Reply Obf. 1. This sacrament has of itself 
the power of bestowing grace : nor does anyone 
possess grace before receiving this sacrament 
except from some desire thereof ; from his own 
desire, as in the case of the adult ; or from the 
Church’s desire in the case of children, as 
stated above (Q. 73, A. 3). Hence it is due 
to the efficacy of its power, that even from 
desire thereof a man procures grace whereby 
he is enabled to lead the spiritual life. It re- 


mains, then, tnai wnen the sacrament itself is 
really received, grace is increased, and the 
spiritual life perfected : yet in different fashion 
from the sacrament of Confirmation, in which 
grace is increased and perfected for resisting 
the outward assaults of Christ’s enemies. But 
by this sacrament grace receives increase, and 
the spiritual life is perfected, so that man may 
stand perfect in himself by union with God. 

Reply Obf. 2. This sacrament confers grace 
spiritually together with the virtue of charity. 
Hence Damascene ( De Fide Orthod. iv) com- 
pares this sacrament to the burning coal which 
Isaias saw (vi. 6) : For a live ember is not 
simply 'wood, but 'wood united to fire; so also 
the bread of communion is not simple bread, 
hut bread united with the Godhead. But as 
Gregory' observes in a Homily for Pentecost, 
God’s love is never idle; for, wherever it is, 
it does great uwrks. And consequently through 
this sacrament, as far as its power is con- 
cerned, not only is the habit of grace and of 
virtue bestowed, but it is furthermore aroused 
to act, according to 2 Cor. v. 14: The charity 
of Christ presseth us. Hence it is that the soul 
is spiritually nourished through the power of 
this sacrament, by being spiritually gladdened, 
and as it were inebriated with the sweetness 
of the Divine goodness, according to Cant. 
V. 1 : Eat, 0 friends, and drink, and be inebri- 
ated, my dearly beloved. 

Reply Obj. 3. Because the sacraments oper- 
ate according to the similitude by which they 
signify, therefore by way of assimilation it is 
said that in this sacrament the body is offered 
for the salvation of the body, and the blood for 
the salvation of the soul, although each works 
for the salvation of both, since the entire 
Christ is under each, as stated above (Q. 76, 
.A. 2). .-\nd although the body is not the imme- 
diate subject of grace, still the effect of grace 
flows into the body while in the present life 
we present our (Vulg., — your) members as 
instruments of justice unto God (Rom. vi. 13), 
and in the life to come our body will share in 
the incorruption and the glory of the soul. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether the Attaining of Glory Is on Effect 

of This Sacrament? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that the attaining of 
glory is not an effect of this sacrament. For 
an effect is proportioned to its cause. But this 
sacrament belongs to wayfarers (viatoribus), 
and hence it is termed Viaticum. Since, then, 
wayfarers are not yet capable of glory, it 
seems that this sacrament does not cause the 
attaining of glory, 

Obj. 2. Further, given sufficient cause, the 
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effect follows. But many take this sacrament 
who will never come to glory, as Augustine 
declares (De Civ. Dei xxi). Consequently, 
this sacrament is not the cause of attaining 
unto glory. 

Obj. 3. Further, the greater is not brought 
about by the lesser, for nothing acts outside 
its species. But it is the lesser thing to re- 
ceive Christ under a strange species, which 
happens in this sacrament, than to enjoy Him 
in His own species, which belongs to glory. 
Therefore this sacrament does not cause the 
attaining of glory. 

On the contrary, It is written (John vi. 
52) : // any man eat of this bread, he shall 
live for ever. But eternal life is the life of 
glory. Therefore the attaining of glory is an 
effect of this sacrament. 

I answer that, In this sacrament we may 
consider both that from which it derives its 
effect, namely, Christ contained in it, as also 
His Passion represented by it; and that 
through which it works its effect, namely, the 
use of the sacrament, and its species. 

Now as to both of these it belongs to this 
sacrament to cause the attaining of eternal 
life. Because it was by His Passion that Christ 
opened to us the approach to eternal life, ac- 
cording to Heb. ix. 15; He is the Mediator of 
the New Testament; that by means of His 
death . . . they that are called may receive the 
promise of eternal inheritance. Accordingly in 
the form of this sacrament it is said: This is 
the chalice of My blood, of the New and Eter- 
nal Testament. 

In like manner the refreshment of spiritual 
food and the unity denoted by the species of 
the bread and wine are to be had in the pres- 
ent life, although imperfectly : but perfectly in 
the state of glory. Hence Augustine says on 
the words, lily flesh is meat indeed (John vi. 
56) ; Seeing that in meat and drink, men aim 
at this, that they hunger not nor thirst, this 
verily nought doth afford save only this meat 
and drink which maketh them ivho partake 
thereof to be immortal and incorruptible, in 
the fellowship of the saints, lehcrc shall be 
peace, and unity, jidl and perfect. 

Reply Obj. 1. As Christ’s Passion, in virtue 
whereof this sacrament is accomplished, is in- 
deed the sufficient cause of glory, yet not so 
that we are thereby forthwith admitted to 
glory, but we must first suffer with Him in 
order that we may also be glorified afterwards 
with Him (Rom. viii. 17), so this sacrament 
does not at once admit us to glory, but be- 
stows on us the power of coming unto glory. 
And therefore it is called Viaticum, a figure 
whereof we read in 3 Kings xix. 8; Elias ate 
and drank, and walked in the strength of that 
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food forty days and forty nights unto the 
mount of God, Horeb. 

Reply Obj. 2. Just as Christ’s Passion has 
not its effect in them who are not disposed 
towards it as they should be, so also they do 
not come to glory through this sacrament who 
receive it unworthily. Hence Augustine (Tract. 
xxvi, in .loan.), expounding the same passage, 
observes: The sacrament is one thing, the 
power of the sacrament another. Many re- 
ceive it from the altar . . . and by receiving 
. . . die. . . . Eat, then, spiritually the heavenly 
bread, bring innocence to the altar. It is no 
wonder, then, if those who do not keep inno- 
cence, do not secure the effect of this sacra- 
ment. 

Reply Obj. 3. That Christ is received under 
another species belongs to the nature of a 
sacrament, which acts instrumentally. But 
there is nothing to prevent an instrumental 
cause from producing a more mighty effect, 
as is evident from what tvas said above (Q. 77, 
-A. 3, ad 3) . 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether the Forgiveness of Mortal Sin Is an Effect 
of This Socrament? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that the forgiveness 
of mortal sin is an effect of this sacrament. 
For It is said in one of the Collects (Postcom- 
munion, Pro vivis et defunctis): May this 
sacrament be a cleansing from crimes. But 
mortal sins are called crimes. Therefore mortal 
sins are blotted out by this sacrament, 

Obj. 2, Further, this sacrament, like Bap- 
tism, works by the power of Christ’s Passion. 
But mortal sins are forgiven by Baptism, as 
stated above (Q. 69, A. 1). Therefore they 
are forgiven likewise by this sacrament, es- 
pecially since in the form of this sacrament 
it is said : Which shall be shed for many unto 
the forgiveness of sins. 

Obj. 3. Further, grace is bestowed through 
this sacrament, as stated above (A. 1). But 
by grace a man is justified from mortal sins, 
according to Rom. iii. 24 : Being justified 
freely by His grace. Therefore mortal sins are 
forgiven by this sacrament. 

On the contrary. It is written (1 Cor. xi. 
29) : He that eateth and drinketh unworthily , 
eateth and drinketh judgment to himself: and 
a gloss of the same passage makes the follow- 
ing commentary: He eats and drinks un- 
worthily who is in the state of sin, or who 
handles (the sacrament) irreverently; and 
such a one cats and drinks judgment, i.e. dam- 
nation, unto himself. Therefore, he that is in 
mortal sin, by taking the sacrament heaps sin 
upon sin, rather than obtains forgiveness of 
his sin 
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I answer that, The power of this sacrament 
can be considered in two ways. First of all, 
in itself : and thus this sacrament has from 
Christ’s Passion the power of forgiving all sins, 
since the Passion is the fount and cause of the 
forgiveness of sins. 

Secondly, it can be considered in comparison 
with the recipient of the sacrament, in so far 
as there is. or is not. found in him an obstacle 
to receiving the fruit of this sacrament. Xow 
whoever is conscious of mortal sin, has within 
him an obstacle to receiving the effect of this 
sacrament : since he is not a proper recipient 
of this sacrament, both because he is not alive 
spiritually, and so he ought not to eat the spir- 
itual nourishment, since nourishment is con- 
fined to the living ; and because he cannot be 
united with Christ, which is the effect of this 
sacrament, as long as he retains an attachment 
towards mortal sin. Consequently, as is said 
in the book Dc Ecclcs. Dogmat.: Ij the soul 
leans towards sin, it is burdened rather than 
pttrified from partaking of the Eucharist. 
Hence, in him who is conscious of mortal sin, 
this sacrament does not cause the forgiveness 
of sin. 

Xevertheless this sacrament can effect the 
forgiveness of sin in two ways. First of all, 
by being received, not actually, but in desire: 
as when a man is first justified from sin. Sec- 
ondly, when received by one in mortal sin of 
which he is not conscious, and for which he 
has no attachment : since possibly he was not 
sufficiently contrite at first, but by approach- 
ing this sacrament devoutly and reverently he 
obtains the grace of charity, which will perfect 
his contrition and bring forgiveness of sin. 

Reply Ob'). 1. We ask that this sacrament 
may be the cleansing of crimes, or of those 
sins of which we are unconscious, according to 
Ps. xviii. 13: Lord, cleanse me from my hidden 
sins ; or that our contrition may be perfected 
for the forgiveness of our sins ; or that strength 
be bestowed on us to avoid sin. 

Reply Ob'). 2. Baptism is spiritual genera- 
tion, which is a transition from spiritual non- 
being into spiritual being, and is given by way 
of alDlution. Consequently, in both respects 
he who is conscious of mortal sin does not im- 
properly approach Baptism. But in this sac- 
rament man receives Christ within himself by 
way of spiritual nourishment, which is unbe- 
coming to one that lies dead in his sins. There- 
fore the comparison does not hold good. 

Reply Obj. 3. Grace is the sufficient cause 
of the forgiveness of mortal sin ; yet it does 
not forgive sin except when it is first bestowed 
on the sinner. But it is not given so in this 
sacrament. Hence the argument does not 
prove. 


FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether Venial Sins Are Forgiven 
through This Sacrament? 

TFc proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Ob'jcct'ion 1. It seems that venial sins are 
not forgiven by this sacrament, because this 
is the sacrament of charity, as Augustine says 
(Tract, xxvi, in Joan.). But venial sins are 
not contrary to charity, as was shown in the 
Second Part (TH, Q. 88, AA. 1,2; H-II, Q. 24, 
.A. 10). Therefore, since contrary is taken 
away by its contrary, it seems that venial sins 
are not forgiven by this sacrament. 

Ob '). 2. Further, if venial sins be forgiven 
bj' this sacrament, then all of them are for- 
given for the same reason as one is. But it 
does not appear that all are forgiven, because 
thus one might frequently be wdthout any 
venial sin, against wdrat is said in 1 John i. 8 : 
If wc say that ivc have no sin, we deceive our- 
selves. Therefore no venial sin is forgiven by 
this sacrament. 

Ob '). 3. Further, contraries mutually exclude 
each other. But venial sins do not forbid the 
receiving of this sacrament: because Augus- 
tine says on the words, If any man cat of it, 
he shall (\hilg.. — may) not die for ever (John 
vi. .SO) : Bring innocence to the altar : your 
sins, though they be daily, . . . let them not 
be deadly. Therefore neither are venial sins 
taken aw’ay by this sacrament. 

On the contrary. Innocent III says (De 
S. Alt. Myst. iv) that this sacrament blots out 
vernal sins, and wards off mortal sins. 

I answer that. Two things may be consid- 
ered in this sacrament, to wit, the sacrament 
itself, and the reality of the sacrament: and it 
appears from both that this sacrament has the 
power of forgiving venial sins. For this sacra- 
ment is received under the form of nourishing 
food. Now nourishment from food is requisite 
for the body to make good the daily waste 
caused by the action of natural heat. But 
something is also lost daily of our spirituality 
from the heat of concupiscence through venial 
sin.s, which lessen the fervor of charity, as was 
shown in the Second Part (H-II, Q. 24, A. 10). 
And therefore it belongs to this sacrament to 
forgive venial sins. Plence Ambrose says ( Dc 
Sacrani. v) that this daily bread is taken as 
a remedy against daily infirmity. 

The reality of this sacrament is charity, 
not only as to its habit, but also as to its act, 
which is kindled in this sacrament ; and by 
this means venial sins are forgiven. Conse- 
quently, it is manifest that venial sins are 
forgiven by the power of this sacrament. 

Reply Ob'). 1. Venial sins, although not 
opposed to the habit of charity, are neverthe- 
less opposed to the fervor of its act, whicli 
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act is kindled by (his sacrament; by reason 
of which act venial sins are blotted out. 

Reply Obj. 2. The passage quoted is not 
to be iiiiilerstood as if a man could not at some 
time lae without all guilt of venial sin: but 
that the just do not pass through this life with- 
out committing venial sins. 

Reply Ob'], 3. The power of charity, to 
which this sacrament belongs, is greater than 
that of venial sins; becav\se charity by its act 
takes away venial sins, which nevertheless 
cannot entirely hinder the act of charity. And 
the same holds good of this sacrament. 

FIFTH ARTICLE 

Whether the Entire Punishment Due to Sin 
Is Forgiven through This Sacrament? 

We proceed thus to the Fijtk Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that the entire pun- 
ishment due to sin is forgiven through this 
sacrament. For through this sacrament man 
receives the effect of Christ’s Passion within 
himself, as stated above (AA. 1, 2), just as he 
does through Ilaptism. But through Baptism 
man receives forgiveness of all punishment, 
through the virtue of Christ’s Passion, which 
satisfied sufficiently for all sins, as was ex- 
plained above (Q. 69, A. 2). Therefore it 
seems the w'hole debt of punishment is for- 
given through this sacrament. 

Obj. 2. Further, Pope Alexander (I) says 
(Ep. ad omnes Orthod.}: No sairifice can be 
greater than the body and the blood oj CInist. 
But man satisfied for his sins by the sacrifices 
of the Old Law: for it is written (Lev. iv and 
v) : If a man shall sin, let him offer (so and so) 
for his sin, and it shall be forgiven him. There- 
fore this sacrament avails much more for the 
forgiveness of all punishment. 

Obj. 3. Further, it is certain that some part 
of the debt of punishment is forgiven by this 
sacrament ; for which reason it is sometimes 
enjoined upon a man, by way of satisfaction, 
to have masses said for himself. But if one 
part of the punishment is forgiven, for the 
same reason is the other forgiven: owing to 
Christ’s infinite power contained in this sac- 
rament. Consequently, it seems that the whole 
punishment can be taken away by this sacra- 
ment. 

On the contrary, In that case no other 
punishment would have to be enjoined ; just 
as none is imposed upon the newly baptized. 

/ answer that, This sacrament is both a 
sacrifice and a sacrament ; it has the nature of 
a sacrifice inasmuch as it is offered up ; and 
it has the nature of a sacrament inasmuch as 
it is received. And therefore it has the effect 
of a sacrament in the recipient, and the effect 
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of a sacrifice in the offerer, or in them for 
whom it is offered. 

If, then, it be considered as a sacrament, it 
produces its effect in two ways: first of ali 
directly through the power of the sacrament; 
secondly as by a kind of concomitance, as was 
said above regarding what is contained in the 
sacrament (Q. 76, AA. 1, 2). Through the 
power of the sacrament it produces directly 
that effect for which it was instituted. Now 
it was instituted not for satisfaction, but for 
nourishing spiritually through union between 
Christ and His members, as nourishment is 
united with the person nourished. But because 
this union is the effect of charity, from the 
fervor of which man obtains forgiveness, not 
only of guilt but also of punishment, hence it 
is that as a consequence, and by concomitance 
with the chief effect, man obtains forgiveness 
of the punishment, not indeed of the entire 
punishment, but according to the measure of 
his devotion and fervor. 

But in so far as it is a sacrifice, it has a 
satisfactory power. Yet in satisfaction, the 
affection of the offerer is weighed rather than 
the quantity of the offering. Hence our Lord 
says LMark xii, 43: cf. Luke xxi. 4) of the 
widow who offered two mites that she cast in 
more than all. Therefore, although this offer-* 
ing suffices of its own quantity to satisfy for 
all punishment, yet it becomes satisfactory for 
them for whom it is offered, or even for the 
offerers, according to the measure of their 
devotion, and not for the whole punishment. 

Reply Obj. 1. The sacrament of Baptism 
is directly ordained for the remission of pun-* 
ishment and guilt: not so the Eucharist, be- 
cause Baptism is given to man as dying with 
Christ, whereas the Eucharist is given as by 
way of nourishing and perfecting him through 
Christ. Consequently there is no parallel. 

Reply Obj. 2. Those other sacrifices and 
oblations did not effect the forgiveness of the 
whole punishment, neither as to the quantity 
of the thing offered, as this sacrament does, 
nor as to personal devotion ; from wLich it 
comes to pass that even here the whole punish- 
ment is not taken aw'ay. 

Reply Obj. 3. If part of the punishment 
and not the whole be taken away by this sac- 
rament, it is due to a defect not on the part of 
Christ’s power, but on the part of man’s devo- 
tion. 

SIXTH ARTICLE 

Whether Man Is Preserved by This Sacroment 
from Future Sins.^ 

We proceed thus to the Sixth Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that man is not pre- 
served by this sacrament from future sins, 
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For there are many that receive this sacrament 
worthily, who afterwards fall into sin. Now 
this would not happen if this sacrament were 
to preserve them from future sins. Conse- 
quently, it is not an effect of this sacrament 
to preserve from future sins. 

Ob'], 2. Further, the Eucharist is the sacra- 
ment of charity, as stated above (A. 4). But 
charity does not seem to preserve from future 
sins, because it can be lost through sin after 
one has possessed it, as was stated in the 
Second Part (II-II, Q. 24, A. 11). Therefore 
it seems that this sacrament does not preserve 
man from sin. 

Obj. 3. Further, the origin of sin within us 
is the law of sin, which is in our members, as 
declared by the Apostle (Rom. vii. 23). But 
the lessening of the femes, which is the law of 
sin, is set down as an effect not of this sacra- 
ment, but rather of Baptism. Therefore pres- 
ervation from sin is not an effect of this sacra- 
ment. 

On the contrary, Our Lord said (John 
vi. 50) ; This is the bread ivhich cometh down 
from heaven; that if any man eat of it, he 
may not die: which manifestly is not to be 
understood of the death of the body. There- 
fore it is to be understood that this sacra- 
ment preserves from spiritual death, which is 
through sin. 

1 answer that, Sin is the spiritual death of 
the soul. Hence man is preserved from future 
sin in the same w’ay as the body is preserved 
from future death of the body; and this hap- 
pens in two ways. First of all, in so far as 
man’s nature is strengthened inwardly against 
inner decay, and so by means of food and 
medicine he is preserved from death. Secondly, 
by being guarded against outward assaults ; 
and thus he is protected by means of arms 
by which he defends his body. 

Now this sacrament preserves man from sin 
in both of these ways. For, first of all, by 
uniting man with Christ through grace, it 
strengthens his spiritual life, as spiritual food 
and spiritual medicine, according to Ps. ciii. 
5 (That) bread strengthens (Vulg., — may 
strengthen) man’s heart. Augustine likewise 
says (Tract, xxvi, in Joan.) : Approach without 
fear ; it is bread, not poison. Secondly, inas- 
much as it is a sign of Christ’s Passion, 
whereby the devils are conquered, it repels all 
the assaults of demons. Hence Chrysostom 
says ( Horn, xlvi, in Joan.) : Like lions breath- 
ing forth fire, thus do we depart from that 
table, being made terrible to the devil. 

Reply Ob]. 1. The effect of this sacrament 
is received according to man’s condition ; such 
is the case with every active cause in that its 
effect is received in matter according to the 
condition of the matter. But such is the con- 


dition of man on earth that his free-will can 
be bent to good or evil. Hence, although this 
sacrament of itself has the power of preserving 
from sin, yet it does not take away from man 
the possibility of sinning. 

Reply Obj. 2. Even charity of itself keeps 
man from sin, according to Rom. xiii. 10: The 
love of our neighbor worketh no evil: but it is 
due to the mutability of free-will that a man 
sins after possessing charity, just as after 
receiving this sacrament. 

Reply Obj. 3. Although this sacrament is 
not ordained directly to lessen the fomes, yet 
it does lessen it as a consequence, inasmuch 
as it increases charity, because, as Augustine 
says (Q. 83), the increase of charity is the 
lessening of concupiscence. But it directly 
strengthens man’s heart in good ; whereby he 
is also preserved from sin. 

SEVENTH ARTICLE 

Whether This Sacrament Benefits Others 
Besides the Recipients? 

We proceed thus to the Seventh Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that this sacrament 
benefits only the recipients. For this sacra- 
ment is of the same genus as the other sacra- 
ments, being one of those into which that 
genus is divided. But the other sacraments 
only benefit the recipients ; thus the baptized 
person alone receives effect of Baptism. There- 
fore. neither does this sacrament benefit others 
than the recipients. 

Obj. 2. Further, the effects of this sacra- 
ment are the attainment of grace and glory, 
and the forgiveness of sin, at least of venial 
sin. If therefore this sacrament were to pro- 
duce its effects in others besides the recipients, 
a man might happen to acquire grace and glory 
and forgiveness of sin without doing or re- 
ceiving anything himself, through another re- 
ceiving or offering this sacrament. 

Obj. 3. Further, when the cause is multi- 
plied, the effect is likewise multiplied. If 
therefore this sacrament benefit others besides 
the recipients, it would follow that it benefits 
a man more if he receive this sacrament 
through many hosts being consecrated in one 
mass, whereas this is not the Church’s custom : 
for instance, that many receive communion for 
the salvation of one individual. Consequently, 
it does not seem that this sacrament benefits 
anyone but the recipient. 

On the contrary. Prayer is made for many 
others during the celebration of this sacra- 
ment ; which would serve no purpose were the 
.sacrament not beneficial to others. Therefore, 
ihis sacram.cn t is beneficial not merely to them 
who receive it. 

I answer that, As stated above (A. 3), this 
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sacrament is not only a sacrament, but also 
a sacrifice. For, it has the nature of a sacrifice 
inasmuch as in this sacrament Christ’s Passion 
is represented, whereby Christ offered Himself 
a Victim to God (Eph. v. 2), and it has the 
nature of a sacrament inasmuch as invisible 
grace is bestowed in this sacrament under a 
visible species. So, then, this sacrament bene- 
fits recipients by way both of sacrament and 
of sacrifice, because it is offered for all who 
partake of it. For it is said in the Canon of 
the hlass : May as many of us as, by partici- 
pation at this Altar, shall receive the tnost 
sacred body and blood of Thy Son, be filled 
with all heavenly benediction and grace. 

But to others who do not receive it, it is 
beneficial by way of sacrifice, inasmuch as it 
is offered for their salvation. Hence it is said 
in the Canon of the Mass: Be mindful, 0 
Lord, of Thy servants, men and women . . . 
for whom we offer, or who offer up to Thee, 
this sacrifice of praise for themselves and for 
all their own, for the redemption of their souls, 
for the hope of their safety and salvation. And 
our Lord expressed both ways, saying (Matth. 
xxvi. 28, with Luke xxii. 20) : Which for you, 
i.e. who receive it, and for many, i.e. others, 
shall be shed unto remission of sins. 

Reply Obj. 1. This sacrament has this in 
addition to the others, that it is a sacrifice: 
and therefore the comparison fails. 

Reply Obj. 2. As Christ’s Passion benefits 
all, for the forgiveness of sin and the attain- 
ing of grace and glory, whereas it produces no 
effect except in those who are united with 
Christ’s Passion through faith and charity, so 
likewise this sacrifice, which is the memorial 
of our Lord’s Passion, has no effect except in 
those who are united with this sacrament 
through faith and charity. Hence Augustine 
says to Renatus (De Anima et ejus origine, i) : 
Who may offer Christ’s body except for them 
who are Christ’s members? Hence in the 
Canon of the Mass no prayer is made for them 
who are outside the pale of the Church. But 
it benefits them who are members, more or 
less, according to the measure of their devo- 
tion. 

Reply Obj. 3. Receiving is of the very 
nature of the sacrament, but offering belongs 
to the nature of sacrifice: consequently, when 
one or even several receive the body of Christ, 
no help accrues to others. In like fashion even 
when the priest consecrates several hosts in 
one mass, the effect of this sacrament is not 
increased, since there is only one sacrifice; 
because there is no more power in several hosts 
than in one, since there is only one Christ 
present under all the hosts and under one. 
Hence, neither will any one receive greater 
effect from the sacrament by taking many 
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consecrated hosts in one mass. But the obla- 
tion of the sacrifice is multiplied in several 
masses, and therefore the effect of the sacri- 
fice and of the sacrament is multiplied. 

EIGHTH ARTICLE 

WheHier the Effect of This Socramenf' 

Is Hindered by Venial Sin? 

We proceed thus to the Eighth Article : — 

Objection 1 . It seems that the effect of this 
sacrament is not hindered by venial sin. For 
Augustine (Tract, xxvi, in Joan.), commenting 
on John vi. 52, If any man eat of this bread, 
etc., says: Eat the heavenly bread spiritually ; 
bring innocence to the altar ; your sins, though 
they be daily, let them not be deadly. From 
this it is evident that venial sins, which are 
called daily sins, do not prevent spiritual eat- 
ing. But they who eat spiritually, receive the 
effect of this sacrament. Therefore, venial sins 
do not hinder the effect of this sacrament. 

Obj. 2. Further, this sacrament is not less 
powerful than Baptism. But, as stated above 
(Q. 69, AA. 9, 10), only pretense checks the 
effect of Baptism, and venial sins do not be- 
long to pretense ; because according to Wis. 
i. 5: the Holy Spirit of discipline will flee 
from the deceitful, yet He is not put to flight 
by venial sins. Therefore neither do venial 
sins hinder the effect of this sacrament. 

Obj. 3. Further, nothing which is removed 
by the action of any cause, can hinder the 
effect of such cause. But venial sins are taken 
away by this sacrament. Therefore, they do 
not hinder its effect. 

On the contrary. Damascene says (De Fide 
Orlhod. iv) : The fire of that desire which is 
within us, being kindled by the burning coal, 
i.e. this sacrament, will consume our sins, and 
enlighten our hearts, so that we shall be in- 
flamed and made godlike. But the fire of our 
desire or love is hindered by venial sins, which 
hinder the fervor of charity, as was shown in 
the Second Part (I-II, Q. 81, A. 4 ; II-II, Q. 24, 
A. 10). Therefore venial sins hinder the effect 
of this sacrament. 

I answer that. Venial sins can be taken in 
two ways: first of all as past, secondly as in 
the act of being committed. Venial sins taken 
in the first w'ay do not in any way hinder the 
effect of this sacrament. For it can come to 
pass that after many venial sins a man may 
approach devoutly to this sacrament and fully 
secure its effect. Considered in the second way, 
venial sins do not utterly hinder the effect oi 
this sacrament, but merely in part. For, it 
has been stated above (A. 1), that the effect 
of this sacrament is not only the obtaining of 
habitual grace or charity, but also a certain 
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actual refreshment of spiritual sweetness: Reply Obj. 2. Baptism is not ordained, as 

which is indeed hindered if anyone approach this sacrament is, for the fervor of charity as 
to this sacrament with mind distracted through its actual effect. Because Baptism is spiritual 
venial sins; but the increase of habitual grace regeneration, through which the first perfec- 
or of charity is not taken away. tion is acquired, which is a haltit or form; 

Reply Obj. 1. He that approaches this sac- but this sacrament is spiritual eating, which 
rament with actual venial sin, eats spiritually has actual delight. 

indeed, in habit but not in act: and therefore Reply Obj. 3. This argument deals with 
he shares in the habitual effect of the sacra- past venial sins, which are taken away by this 
ment, but not in its actual effect. sacrament. 


QUESTION 80 

Of the Use or Receiving of This Sacrament in General 

(In Tivelve Articles) 


We have now to consider the use or receiving 
of this sacrament, first of all in general ; sec- 
ondly, how Christ used this sacrament. 

Under the first heading there are twelve 
points of inquiry: (1) Whether there are two 
ways of eating this sacrament, namely, sacra- 
mentally and spiritually.^ (2) Vfihether it be- 
longs to man alone to eat this sacrament spir- 
itually? (3) Whether it belongs to the just 
man only to eat it sacramentally? 1,4) Whether 
the sinner sins in eating it sacramentally? 
(5) Of the degree of this sin. (6) Whether 
this sacrament should be refused to the sinner 
that approaches it? (71 Whether nocturnal 
pollution prevents man from receiving this 
sacrament? (Si Whether it is to be received 
only when one is fasting? (9) Whether it is 
to be given to them who lack the use of rea- 
son? (101 Whether it is to be received daily? 
(Ill Whether it is lawful to refrain from 
it altogether? (121 Whether it is lawful to 
receive the body without the blood? 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether There Are Two Ways to Be Distinguished 
of Eating Christ's Body? 

We proceed thus to the First .Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that two ways ought 
not to be distinguished of eating Christ's body, 
namely, sacramentally and spiritually. For, 
as Baptism is spiritual regeneration, according 
to John iii. 5 : Unless a man be born again of 
icctcr and the Holy Ghost, etc., so also this 
sacrament is spiritual food : hence our Lord, 
speaking of this sacrament, says l John vi. 64l : 
The -.cords that I have spoken to you ere spirit 
and UU. But there are no two distirxt ways 
of recfiving Baptism, namely, sacramentallj' 
and spiritually. Therefore neither ought this 
distinction to be made regarding this sacra- 
ment. 

Obj. 2. Further, when two things are so 
related that one is on account of the other, 


they should not be put in contradistinction to 
one another, because the one derives its species 
from the other. But sacramental eating is 
ordained for spiritual eating as its end. There- 
fore sacramental eating ought not to be di- 
vided in contract with spiritual eating. 

Obj. 3. Further, things which cannot exist 
without one another ought not to be divided 
in contrast with each other. But it seems that 
no one can eat spiritually without eating sac- 
ramentally: otherwise the fathers of old would 
have eaten this sacrament spiritually. More- 
over, sacramental eating would be to no pur- 
pose, if the spiritual eating could be had with- 
out it. Therefore it is not right to distinguish 
a twofold eating, namely, sacramental and 
spiritual. 

On the contrary. The gloss says on 1 Cor. 
xi. 29; He that cateth and drinketh unu'orth- 
ily, etc. ; BV hold that there are two ways oj 
eating, the one sacramental, and the other spir- 
itual. 

I answer that. There are two things to be 
considered in the receiving of this sacrament, 
namely, the sacrament itself, and its fruits, 
and we have already spoken of both (QQ. 73, 
79). The perfect way. then, of receiving this 
sacrament is when one takes it so as to par- 
take of its effect. Xov,-. as was stated abov-e 
(Q. 79, AA. 3. 8l. it sometimes happens that a 
man is hindered from receb'ing the effect of 
this sacrament : and such receiving of this 
sacrament is an imperfect one. Therefore, as 
the perfect is divided against the imperfect, 
so sacramental eatinu. whereby the sacrament 
only is received without its effect, is divided 
against spiritual eating, by which one receives 
the effect of this sacrament, whereby a man 
is spiritualh' united with Christ through faith 
and charity. 

Reply Ob j. 1 . The same distinction is made 
regarding Baptism and the other sacraments; 
for, some receive the sacrament only, while 
others receive the sacrament and the reality 
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of the sacrament. However, there is a differ- 
ence, because, since the other sacraments are 
accomplished in the use of the matter, the 
receiving of the sacrament is the actual per- 
fection of the sacrament; whereas this sacra- 
ment is accomplished in the consecration of 
the matter: and consequently both uses follow 
the sacrament. On the other hand, in Baptism 
and in the other sacraments that imprint a 
character, they who receive the sacrament re- 
ceive some spiritual effect, that is, the char- 
acter ; which is not the case in this sacrament. 
And therefore, in this sacrament, rather than 
in Baptism, the sacramental use is distin- 
guished from the spiritual use. 

Reply Obj. 2. That sacramental eating 
which is also a spiritual eating is not divided 
in contrast with spiritual eating, but is in- 
cluded under it; but that sacramental eating 
which does not secure the effect, is divided 
in contrast with spiritual eating ; just as the 
imperfect, which does not attain the perfection 
of its species, is divided in contrast with the 
perfect. 

Reply Obj. 3. As stated above (Q. 73, A. 3), 
the effect of the sacrament can be secured by 
every man if he receive it in desire, though 
not in reality. Consequently, just as some are 
baptized with the Baptism of desire, through 
their desire of baptism, before being baptized 
in the Baptism of water ; so likewise some eat 
this sacrament spiritually ere they receive it 
sacramentally. Now this happens in two ways. 
First of all, from desire of receiving the sacra- 
ment itself, and thus are said to he baptized, 
and to eat spiritually, and not sacramentally, 
they who desire to receive these sacraments 
since they hav^e been instituted. Secondly, by 
a figure: thus the Apostle says (1 Cor. x. 2), 
that the fathers of old were baptized in the 
cloud and in the sea, and that they did eat 
. . . spiritual food, and . . . drank . . . spiritual 
drink. Nevertheless sacramental eating is not 
without avail, because the actual receiving of 
the sacrament produces more fully the effect 
of the sacrament than does the desire thereof, 
as stated above of Baptism (Q. 69, A. 4, ad 2). 


SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether It Belongs to Mon Alone to Eat This 
Sacrament Spiritually? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that it does not be- 
long to man alone to eat this sacrament spir- 
itually, but likewise to angels. Because on Ps. 
Ixxvii. 25: Man ate the bread of angels, the 
gloss saj's, — that is, the body of Christ, Who 
is truly the food of angels. But it would not 
be so unless the angels were tq eat Christ 


spiritually. Therefore the angels eat Christ 
spiritually. 

Obj. 2. Further, Augustine (Tract, xxvi, 
Joan.) says : By this meat and drink, He would 
have us to understand the fellowship of His 
body and members, which is the Church in 
His predestinated ones. But not only men, 
but also the holy angels belong to that fellow- 
ship. Therefore the holy angels eat of it spir- 
itually. 

Obj. 3. Further, Augustine in his book De 
Verbis Domini (Serin, cxlii) says: Christ is to 
be eaten spiritually, as He Himself declares: 
“He that eateth My flesh and drinketh My 
blood, abideth in Me, and 1 in him.” But this 
belongs not only to men, but also to the holy 
angels, in whom Christ dwells by charity, and 
they in Him. Consequently, it seems that to 
eat Christ spiritually is not for men only, but 
also for the angels. 

On the contrary, Augustine (Tract, xxvi, 
in Joan.) says: Eat the bread of the altar 
spiritually ; take innocence to the altar. But 
angels do not approach the altar as for the 
purpose of taking something therefrom. There- 
fore the angels do not eat spiritually. 

I answer that, Christ Himself is contained in 
this sacrament, not under His proper species, 
but under the sacramental species. Conse- 
quently there are two ways of eating spiritu- 
ally. First, as Christ Himself exists under 
His proper species, and in this way the angels 
eat Christ spiritually inasmuch as they are 
united with Him in the enjoyment of perfect 
charity, and in clear vision (and this is the 
bread we hope for in heaven), and not by 
faith, as we are united with Him here. 

In another way one may eat Christ spiritu- 
ally, as He is under the sacramental species, 
inasmuch as a man believes in Christ, while 
desiring to receive this sacrament ; and this is 
not merely to eat Christ spiritually, but like- 
wise to eat this sacrament; which does not 
fall to the lot of the angels. And therefore al- 
though the angels feed on Christ spiritually, 
yet it does not belong to them to eat this sac- 
rament spiritually. 

Reply Obj. 1. The receiving of Christ under 
this sacrament is ordained to the enjoyment 
of heaven, as to its end, in the same way as 
the angels enjoy it : and since the means are 
gauged by the end, hence it is that such eating 
of Christ whereby we receive Him under this 
sacrament, is, as it were, derived from that 
eating whereby the angels enjoy Christ in 
heaven. Consequently, man is said to eat the 
bread of angels, because it belongs to the an- 
gels to do so firstly and principally, since they 
enjoy Him in his proper species ; and secondly 
it belongs to men, who receive Christ under 
this sacrament. 
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Reply Oh]. 2. Both men and angels belong 
to the fellowship of His mystical body; men 
by faith, and angels by manifest vision. But 
the sacraments are proportioned to faith, 
through which the truth is seen through a glass 
and in a dark manner. And therefore, prop- 
erly speaking, it does not belong to angels, 
but to men, to eat this sacrament spiritually. 

Reply Ob). 3. Christ dwells in men through 
faith, according to their present state, but He 
is in the blessed angels by manifest vision. 
Consequently the comparison does not hold, as 
stated above {ad 2). 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether the Just Man Alone May Eat Christ 
Sacramentally? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — • 

Objection 1. It seems that none but the 
just man may eat Christ sacramentally. For 
Augustine says in his book De Remedio Peni- 
tentiae (cf. Tract, in Joan, xxv, n. 12; xxvi, 
M. 1) : Why make ready tooth and belly? Be- 
lieve, and thou hast eaten. . . . For to believe 
in Him, this it is, to eat the living bread. But 
the sinner does not believe in Him ; because 
he has not living faith, to which it belongs to 
believe in God, as stated above in the Second 
Part _(II-II, Q. 2, .A. 2 ; Q. 4, .A. 5). Therefore 
the sinner cannot eat this sacrament, which 
is the living bread. 

Ob}. 2. Further, this sacrament is specially 
called the sacrament of charity, as stated 
above (Q. 78, A. 3, ad 6). But as unbelievers 
lack faith, so all sinners lack charity. Now 
unbelievers do not seem to be capable of eat- 
ing this sacrament, since in the sacramental 
form it is called the Mystery of Faith. There- 
fore, for like reason, the sinner cannot eat 
Christ’s body sacramentally. 

Ob}. 3. Further, the sinner is more abomin- 
able before God than the irrational creature: 
for it is said of the sinner (Ps. xlviii. 21): 
Man when he was in honor did not under- 
stand; he hath been compared to senseless 
beasts, and made like to them. But an irra- 
tional animal, such as a mouse or a dog, can- 
not receive this sacrament, just as it cannot 
receive the sacrament of Baptism. Therefore 
it seems that for the like reason neither may 
sinners eat this sacrament. 

On the contrary, Augustine (Tract, xxvi, 
in Joan.), commenting on the words, that if 
any man eat of it he may not die, says: Many 
receive from the altar, and by receiving die: 
whence the Apostle saith, “eateth and drinketh 
judgment to himself.” But only sinners die by 
receiving. Therefore sinners eat the body of 
Christ sacramentally, and not the just only. 

I answer that. In the past, some have erred 


upon this point, saying that Christ’s body is 
not received sacramentally by sinners ; but 
that directly the body is touched by the lips 
of sinners, it ceases to be under the sacra- 
mental species. 

But this is erroneous; because it detracts 
from the truth of this sacrament, to which 
truth it belongs that so long as the species 
last, Christ’s body does not cease to be under 
them, as stated above (Q. 76, A. 6, ad 3; Q. 77, 
.A. 8). But the species last so long as the sub- 
stance of the bread would remain, if it were 
there, as was stated above (Q. 77, A. 4). Now 
it is clear that the substance of bread taken 
by a sinner does not at once cease to be, but 
it continues until digested by natural heat: 
hence Christ’s body remains just as long 
under the sacramental species when taken by 
sinners. Hence it must be said that the sinner, 
and not merely the just, can eat Christ’s body. 

Reply Ob}. 1. Such words and similar ex- 
pressions are to be understood of spiritual 
eating, which does not belong to sinners. Con- 
sequently, it is from such expressions being 
misunderstood that the above error seems to 
have arisen, through ignorance of the distinc- 
tion between corporeal and spiritual eating. 

Reply Ob}. 2. Should even an unbeliever 
receive the sacramental species, he would re- 
ceive Christ’s body under the sacrament: 
hence he would eat Christ sacramentally, if 
the word sacramentally qualify the verb on 
the part of the thing eaten. But if it qualify 
the verb on the part of the one eating, then, 
properly speaking, he does not eat sacramen- 
tally, because he uses what he takes, not as 
a sacrament, but as simple food. Unless per- 
chance the unbeliever were to intend to re- 
ceive what the Church bestows; without hav- 
ing proper faith regarding the other articles, 
or regarding this sacrament. 

Reply Ob). 3. Even though a mouse or a 
dog were to eat the consecrated host, the sub- 
stance of Christ’s body would not cease to be 
under the species, so long as those species 
remain, and that is, so long as the substance 
of bread would have remained; just as if it 
were to be cast into the mire. Nor does this 
turn to any indignity regarding Christ’s body, 
since He willed to be crucified by sinners with- 
out detracting from His dignity ; especially 
since the mouse or dog does not touch Christ’s 
body in its proper species, but only as to its 
sacramental species. 

Some, however, have said that Christ’s body 
would cease to be there, directly it were 
touched by a mouse or a dog; but this again 
detracts from the truth of the sacrament, as 
Slated above. 

None tne less it must not be said that the 
irrational animal eats the body of Christ sac- 
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ramentally ; since it is incapable of using it as 
a sacrament. Hence it eats Christ’s body acci- 
dentally, and not sacramentally, just as if any- 
one not knowing a host to be consecrated were 
to consume it. And since no genus is divided 
by an accidental difference, therefore this man- 
ner of eating Christ’s body is not set down as 
a third way besides sacramental and spiritual 
eating. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether the Sinner Sins in Receiving 
Christ's Body Sacramentally? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that the sinner does 
not sin in receiving Christ’s body sacramen- 
tally, because Christ has no greater dignity 
under the sacramental species than under His 
own. But sinners did not sin when they 
touched Christ’s body under its proper spe- 
cies; nay, rather they obtained forgiveness of 
their sins, as we read in Luke vii of the woman 
who was a sinner; while it is written (IMatth. 
xiv. 36) that as many as touched the hem of 
His garment were healed. Therefore, they do 
not sin, but rather obtain salvation, by receiv- 
ing the body of Christ. 

Obj. 2. Further, this sacrament, like the 
others, is a spiritual medicine. But medicine 
is given to the sick for their recovery, accord- 
ing to Matth. ix. 12: They that are in health 
need not a physician. Now they that are spir- 
itually sick or infirm are sinners. Therefore 
this sacrament can be received by them with- 
out sin. 

Obj. 3. Further, this sacrament is one of 
our greatest gifts, since it contains Christ. But 
according to Augustine (De Lib. Arb. ii), the 
greatest gifts are those which no one can 
abuse. Now no one sins except by abusing 
something. Therefore no sinner sins by receiv- 
ing this sacrament. 

Obj. 4. Further, as this sacrament is per- 
ceived by taste and touch, so also is it by sight. 
Consequently, if the sinner sins by receiving 
the sacrament, it seems that he would sin by 
beholding it, which is manifestly untrue, since 
the Church exposes this sacrament to be seen 
and adored by all. Therefore the sinner does 
not sin by eating this sacrament. 

Obj. 5. Further, it happens sometimes that 
the sinner is unconscious of his sin. Yet such 
a one does not seem to sin by receiving the 
body of Christ, for according to this all who 
receive it would sin, as exposing themselves 
to danger, since the Apostle says (1 Cor. iv. 
4) : I am not conscious to myself of anything, 
yet I am not hereby justified. Therefore, the 
sinner, if he receive this sacrament, does not 
appear to be guilty of sin. 

On the contrary, The Apostle says (1 Cor. 
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xi. 29) ; He that eateth and drinketh unworth- 
ily, eateth and drinketh judgment to himself. 
Now the gloss says on this passage: He eats 
and drinks unworthily who is in sin, or who 
handles it irreverently. Therefore, if anyone, 
while in mortal sin, receives this sacrament, 
he purchases damnation, by sinning mortally. 

I answer that, In this sacrament, as in the 
others, that which is a sacrament is a sign of 
the reality of the sacrament. Now there is a 
twofold reality of this sacrament, as stated 
above (Q. 73, A. 6) : one which is signified and 
contained, namely, Christ Himself ; while the 
other is signified but not contained, namely, 
Christ’s mystical body, which is the fellowship 
of the saints. Therefore, whoever receives this 
sacrament, expresses thereby that he is made 
one with Christ, and incorporated in His mem- 
bers; and this is done by living faith, which 
no one has who is in mortal sin. And therefore 
it is manifest that whoever receives this sac- 
rament while in mortal sin, is guilty of lying 
to this sacrament, and consequently of sacri- 
lege, because he profanes the sacrament; and 
therefore he sins mortally. 

Reply Obj. 1. When Christ appeared under 
His proper species. He did not give Himself 
to be touched by men as a sign of spiritual 
union with Himself, as He gives Himself to 
be received in this sacrament. And therefore 
sinners in touching Him under His proper 
species did not incur the sin of lying to God- 
like things, as sinners do in receiving this 
sacrament. 

Furthermore, Christ still bore the likeness 
of the body of sin; consequently He fittingly 
allowed Himself to be touched by sinners. But 
as soon as the body of sin was taken away by 
the glory of the Resurrection, he forbade the 
woman to touch Him, for her faith in Him was 
defective, according to John xx. 17: Do not 
touch Me, for I am not yet ascended to My 
Father, i.e. in your heart, as Augustine ex- 
plains (Tract, cxxi, in Joan.). And therefore 
sinners, who lack living faith regarding Christ, 
are not allowed to touch this sacrament. 

Reply Obj. 2. Every medicine does not suit 
every stage of sickness ; because the tonic 
given to those who are recovering from fever 
would be hurtful to them if given while yet 
in their feverish condition. So likewise Bap- 
tism and Penance are as purgative medi- 
cines, given to take away the fever of sin ; 
whereas this sacrament is a medicine given to 
strengthen, and it ought not to be given except 
to them who are quit of sin. 

Reply Obj. 3. By the greatest gifts Augus- 
tine understands the soul’s virtues, which no 
one uses to evil purpose, as though they were 
principles of evil. Nevertheless sometimes a 
man makes a bad use of them, as objects of 
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an evil use, as is seen in those who are proud 
of their virtues. So likewise this sacrament, 
so far as the sacrament is concerned, is not 
the principle of an e\'il use, but the object 
thereof. Hence Augustine says (Tract. Ixii, in 
Joan.): Many receive Christ's body unworth- 
ily; whence we are taught what need there is 
to beware of receiving a good thing evilly. . . . 
For behold, of a good thing, received evilly, 
evil is wrought : just as on the other hand, in 
the Apostle’s case, good vas wrought through 
evil well received, namely, by bearing patiently 
the sting of Satan. 


account; in the same way if he has utterly 
forgotten his sin, general contrition suffices 
for blotting it out, as will be said hereafter 
(Suppl., Q. 2, A. 3, ad 2) ; hence he is no 
longer to be called a sinner. 

FIFTH ARTICLE 

ether to Approach This Sacrament with Conscious- 
ness of Sin Is the Gravest of All Sins? 

]Vc proceed thus to the Fifth .Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that to approach this 
sacrament with consciousness of sin is the 


Reply Obj. 4. Christ's body is not received grave.st of all sins; because the Apostle says 

by being seen, but only its sacrament, because (1 Cor. xi. 27) : Whosoever shall cal this bread, 

sight does not penetrate to the substance of or drink the chalice of the Lord unworthily , 
Christ's body, but only to the sacramental shall be guilty of the body and of the blood oj 
species, as stated above (Q. 76, A. 7). But he the Lord : upon which the gloss observes: He 
who eats, receives not only the sacramental shall be punished as though he sleiv Christ. 
species, but likewise Christ Himself Who is But the sin of them who slew Christ seems to 
under them. Consequently, no one is forbidden have been most grave. Therefore this sin, 
to behold Christ's body, when once he has whereby' a man approaches Christ's table with 
received Christ's sacrament, namely. Baptism: ccnsciousness of sin, appears to be the gravest, 
whereas the non-baptized are not to be al- Obj. 2. Further. Jerome says in an Epistle 

lowed even to see this sacrament, as is clear (xlix) : What hast thou to do with women, 

from Dionysius (Eccl. Hier. vii). But only thou that speakest familiarly with God at the 
those are to be allowed to share in the eating altar C'; Say, priest, say, cleric, how dost thou 
who are united with Christ not merely sacra- kiss the Son of God with the same lips where- 
mentally, but likewise really. with thou hast kissed the daughter of a harlot? 

Reply Obj. 5. The fact of a man being “Judas, thou betrayest the Son of Man with 
unconscious of his sin can come about in two a kiss!” .-\nd thus it appears that the forni- 
ways. First of all through his own fault, cator approaching Christ's table sins as Judas 
either because through ignorance of the law did, whose sin was most grave. But there are 
(which ignorance does not excuse him), he many other sins which are graver than forni- 
thinks something not to be sinful which is a cation, especially the sin of unbelief. There- 

sin, as for example if one guilty of fornication fore the sin of every sinner approaching 

were to deem simple fornication not to be a Christ’s table is the gravest of all. 
mortal sin ; or because he neglects to examine Obj. 3. Further, spiritual uncleanness is 
his conscience, which is opposed to what the more abominable to God than corporeal. But 
Apostle says (1 Cor. xi. 28) ; Let a man prove if anyone was to cast Christ’s body into mud 

himself, and so let him eat of that bread, and or a cess-pool, his sin would be reputed a most 

drink of the chalice. And in this way never- grave one. Therefore, he sins more deeply by 

theless the sinner who receives Christ’s body receiving it with sin, which is spiritual un- 

commits sin, although unconscious thereof, cleanness, upon his soul, 
because the very ignorance is a sin on his part. On the contrary, Augustine says on the 

Secondly, it may happen without fault on words, If I had not come, and had not spoken 

his part, as, for instance, when he has sor- to them, they would be without sin (Tract. 

rowed over his sin, but is not sufficiently con- Ixxxix, in Joan.), that this is to be understood 

trite; and in such a case he does not sin in of the sin of unbelief, in which all sins are 

receiving the body of Christ, because a man comprised, and so the greatest of all sins ap- 
cannot know for certain whether he is truly pears to be, not this, but rather the sin of 
contrite. It suffices, however, if he find in unbelief. 

himself the marks of contrition, for instance, / answer that, As stated in the Second Part 

if he grieve over past sins, and propose to (I-II, Q. 73, iW. 3, 6; H-H, Q. 73, A. 3), one 

avoid them in the future.* But if he be ig- sin can be said to be graver than another in 

norant that what he did tvas a sinful act, two ways : first of all essentially, secondly 

through ignorance of the fact, which excuses, accidentally. Essentially, in regard to its spe- 

for instance, if a man approach a woman cies, which is taken from its object: and so 
whom he believed to be his wife whereas she a sin is greater according as that against which 
was not, he is not to be called a sinner on that it is committed is greater. And since Christ’s 
* C/. Rule of St. Augustins. t The remaining part of the quotation is not from S- Jerome. 
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Godhead is greater than His humanity, and 
His humanity greater than the sacraments of 
His humanity, hence it is that those are the 
gravest sins which are committed against the 
Godhead, such as unbelief and blasphemy. 
The second degree of gravity is held by those 
sins which are committed against His human- 
ity: hence it is written GMatth. xii. 32) : Who- 
soever shall- speak a word against the Son of 
Man, it shall be forgiven him; but he that 
shall speak against the Holy Ghost, it shall 
not be forgiven him, neither in this world nor 
in the world to come. In the third place come 
sins committed against the sacraments, which 
belong to Christ’s humanity; and after these 
are the other sins committed against mere 
creatures. 

Accidentally, one sin can be graver than 
another on the sinner’s part ; for example, the 
sin which is the result of ignorance or of weak- 
ness is lighter than one arising from contempt, 
or from sure knowledge ; and the same reason 
holds good of other circumstances. And ac- 
cording to this, the above sin can be graver 
in some, as happens in them who from actual 
contempt and with consciousness of sin ap- 
proach this sacrament: Init in others it is less 
grave; for instance, in those who from fear 
of their sin being discovered, approach this 
sacrament with consciousness of sin. 

So, then, it is evident that this sin is spe- 
cifically graver than many others, yet it is 
not the greatest of all. 

Reply Obj. 1. The sin of the unworthy 
recipient is compared to the sin of them who 
slew Christ, by way of similitude, because 
each is committed against Christ’s body; but 
not according to the degree of the crime. Be- 
cause the sin of Christ’s slayers was much 
graver, first of all, because their sin was 
against Christ’s body in its own species, while 
this sin is against it under sacramental spe- 
cies ; secondly, because their sin came of the 
intent of injuring Christ, w'hile this does not. 

Reply Obj. 2. The sin of the fornicator 
receiving Christ’s body is likened to Judas 
kissing Christ, as to the resemblance of the 
sin, because each outrages Christ with the 
sign of friendship ; but not as to the extent of 
the sin, as was observed above {ad 1). And 
this resemblance in crime applies no less to 
other sinners than to fornicators: because by 
other mortal sins, sinners act against the char- 
ity of Christ, of which this sacrament is the 
sign, and all the more according as their sins 
are graver. But in a measure the sin of forni- 
cation makes one more unfit for receiving this 
sacrament, because thereby especially the 
spirit becomes enslaved by the flesh, which is 
a hindrance to the fervor of love required for 
this sacrament. 


However, the hindrance to charity itself 
weighs more than the hindrance to its fervor. 
Hence the sin of unbelief, which fundamen- 
tally severs a man from the unity of the 
Church, simply speaking, makes him to be 
utterly unfit for receiving this sacrament; 
because it is the sacrament of the Church’s 
unity, as stated above (Q. 67, A. 2). Hence 
the unbeliever who receives this sacrament 
sins more grievously than the believer who is 
in sin ; and shows greater contempt towards 
Christ Who is in the sacrament, especially if 
he does not believe Christ to be truly in this 
sacrament; because, so far as lies in him, he 
lessens the holiness of the sacrament, and the 
power of Christ acting in it, and this is to 
despise the sacrament in itself. But the be- 
liever who receives the sacrament with con- 
sciousness of sin, by receiving it unworthily 
despises the sacrament, not in itself, but in 
its use. Hence the Apostle (1 Cor. xi. 29) in 
assigning the cause of this sin, says, not dis- 
cerning the body of the Lord, that is, not dis- 
tinguishing it from other food: and this is 
what he does who disbelieves Christ’s presence 
in this sacrament. 

Reply Obj. 3. The man who would throw 
this sacrament into the mire would be guilty 
of more heinous sin than another approaching 
the sacrament fully conscious of mortal sin. 
First of all, because he would intend to out- 
rage the sacrament, whereas the sinner receiv- 
ing Christ’s body unworthily has no such in- 
tent; secondly, because the sinner is capable 
of grace ; hence he is more capable of receiving 
this sacrament than any irrational creature. 
Hence he would make a most revolting use of 
this sacrament who would throw it to dogs to 
eat, or fling it in the mire to be trodden upon. 

SIXTH ARTICLE 

Whether the Priest Ought to Deny the Body of Christ 
to the Sinner Seeking It? 

We proceed thus to the Sixth Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that the priest should 
deny the body of Christ to the sinner seeking 
it. For Christ’s precept is not to be set aside 
for the sake of avoiding scandal or on account 
of infamy to anyone. But (Matth. vii. 6) 
our Lord gave this command : Give not that 
which is holy to dogs. Now it is especially 
casting holy things to dogs to give this sacra- 
ment to sinners. Therefore, neither on account 
of avoiding scandal or infamy should this sac- 
rament be administered to the sinner who 
asks for it. 

Obj. 2. Further, one must choose the lesser 
of two evils. But it seems to be the lesser evil 
if the sinner incur infamy; or if an unconse- 
crated host be given to him ; than for him to 
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sin mortally by receiving the bodv of Christ, some ccclesiasucal or lav tribunal. Neverthe- 


Consequently. it seems that the course to be 
adopted is either that the sinner seeking the 
body of Christ be exposed to infamy, or that 
an unconsecrated host be given to him. 

Obj. 3. Further, the body of Christ is some- 
times given to those suspected of crime in 
order to put them to proof. Because we read 
in the Decretals: It often happens that thefts 
arc perpetrated in monasteries of monks; 
udierefore we command that when the brethren 
have to exonerate themselves of such acts, that 
the abbot shall celebrate Mass, or someone 
else deputed by him, in the presence of the 
community ; and so, when the Mass is over, 
all shall comniunicatc under these words: 
'‘May the body of Christ prove thee today.” 
.“^nd further on: If any evil deed be imputed 
to a bishop or priest, for each chart^e he must 
say Mass and communicate, and show that he 
is innocent of each act imputed. But secret 
sinners must not be disclosed, for, once the 
blush of shame is set aside, they will indulge 
the more in sin, as Augustine says (De Verbis 
Dom.; cf. Sernz. Ixxxii). Consequently, Christ’s 
body is not to be given to occult sinners, even 
if they ask for it. 

Ow the contrary, On Ps. xxi. 30: .All the 
fat ones of the earth have eaten and have 
adored, Augustine says ; Let not the dispenser 
hinder the fat ones of the earth, i.e. sinners, 
from eating at the table of the Lord. 

I answer that, A distinction must be made 
among sinners: some are secret; others are 
notorious, either from evidence of the fact, as 
public usurers, or public robbers, or from being 
denounced as evil men by some ecclesiastical 
or civil tribunal. Therefore Holy Communion 
ought not to be given to open sinners when 
they ask for it. Hence Cyprian writes to some- 
one (Ep. Ixi) : Yon were so kind as to consider 
that I ought to be consulted regarding actors, 
arid that magician who continues to practice 
his disgracefid arts among you; as to whether 
I thought that Holy Communion ought to be 
given to such with the other Christians. I 
think that it is beseeming neither the Divine 
majesty, nor Christian discipline, for the 
Church’s modesty and honor to be defiled by 
such shamefid and infamous contagion. 

But if they be not open sinners, but occult, 
the Holy Communion should not be denied 
them if they ask for it. For since every Chris- 
tian, from the fact that he is baptized, is ad- 
mitted to the Lord’s table, he may not be 
robbed of his right, except from some open 
cause. Hence on 1 Cor. v. 11, If he who is 
called a brother among you, etc., Augustine’s 
gloss remarks: We cannot inhibit any person 
from Commnnion, except he has openly con- 
fessed, or has been named and convicted by 


less a priest who has knowledge of the crime 
can privately warn the secret sinner, or warn 
all openly in public, from approaching the 
Lord's table, until they have repented of their 
sins and have been reconciled to the Church ; 
because after repentance and reconciliation. 
Communion must not be refused even to pub- 
lic sinners, especially in the hour of death. 
Hence in the (3rd) Council of Carthage (Can. 
xx.xv) we read : Reconciliation is not to be 
denied to stage-players or actors, or others of 
the sort, or to apostates, after their conversion 
to God. 

Reply Obj. 1. Holy things are forbidden to 
be given to dogs, that is, to notorious sinners : 
whereas hidden deeds may not be published, 
but are to l)e left to the Divine judgment. 

Reply Obj. 2. Although it is worse for the 
secret sinner to sin mortally in taking the body 
of Christ, rather than be defamed, nev^erthe- 
less for the priest administering the body'^ of 
Christ it is worse to commit mortal sin by 
unjustly defaming the hidden sinner than that 
the sinner should sin mortally; because no 
one ought to commit mortal sin in order to 
keep another out of mortal sin. Hence Augus- 
tine says (Queest, super Gen. xlii) : It is a 
most dangerous exchange, for us to do evil lest 
another perpetrate a greater evil. But the 
secret sinner ought rather to prefer infamy 
than approach the Lord’s table unworthily. 

Yet by no means should an unconsecrated 
host be given in place of a consecrated one ; 
because the priest by so doing, so far as he is 
concerned, makes others, either the bystanders 
or the communicant, commit idolatry by be- 
lieving that it is a consecrated host; because, 
as Augustine saj'S on Ps. xcviii. 5 : Let no one 
cat Christ's flesh, except he first adore it. 
Hence in the Decretals (Extra, De Celeb. 
Miss., Ch, Dc H online) it is said: Although 
he who reputes himself unworthy of the Sacra- 
ment, through consciousness of his sin, sins 
gravely, if he receive; still he seems to offend 
more deeply who deceitfully has presumed to 
simulate it. 

Reply Obj. 3. Those decrees were abolished 
by contraiy enactments of Roman Pontiffs : 
because Pope Stephen {Y) writes as follows: 
The Sacred Canons do not allow of a confes- 
sion being extorted from any person by trial 
made by burning iron or boiling water ; it be- 
longs to our government to judge of publi: 
crimes committed, and that by means of con- 
fession made spontaneously, or by proof of 
witnesses: but private and unknown crimes 
are to be left to Him Who alone knows the 
hearts of the sons of men. And the same is 
found in the Decretals (Extra, Dc Purgationi- 
bus, Ch. Ex tuarum). Because in all such 
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practices there seems to be a tempting of God ; 
hence such things cannot be done without sin. 
And it would seem graver still if anyone were 
to incur judgment of death through this sac- 
rament, which was instituted as a means of 
salvation. Consequently, the body of Christ 
should never be given to anyone suspected of 
crime, as by way of examination. 

SEVENTH ARTICLE 

Whether the Seminal Loss That Occurs during Sleep 

Hinders Anyone from Receiving This Sacrament? 

We proceed thus to the Seventh Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that seminal loss does 
not hinder anyone from receiving the body of 
Christ: because no one is prevented from re- 
ceiving the body of Christ except on account 
of sin. But seminal loss happens without sin: 
for Augustine says ( Gen. ad lit. xii) that the 
same image that comes into the mind of a 
speaker may present itself to the mind of the 
sleeper, so that the latter be unable to dis- 
tinguish the image from the reality, and is 
moved carnally and with the result that usu- 
ally follows such motions ; and there is as little 
sin in this as there is in speaking and there- 
fore thinking about such things. Consequently 
these motions do not prevent one from receiv- 
ing this sacrament. 

Ob). 2. Further, Gregory says in a Letter 
to Augustine, Bishop of the English (Regist. 
xi) : Those who pay the debt of marriage not 
from lust, blit from desire to have children, 
should be left to their own judgment, as to 
whether they should enter the church and re- 
ceive the mystery of our Lord’s body, after 
such intercourse : because they ought not to be 
forbidden from receiving it, since they have 
passed through the fire unscorched. 

From this it is evident that seminal loss 
even of one awake, if it be without sin, is no 
hindrance to receiving the body of Christ. 
Consequently, much less is it in the case of 
one asleep. 

Obj. 3. Further, these movements of the 
flesh seem to bring with them only bodily un- 
cleanness. But there are other bodily defile- 
ments which according to the Law forbade 
entrance into the holy places, yet which under 
the New Law do not prevent receiving this 
sacrament: as, for instance, in the case of a 
woman after child-birth, or in her periods, or 
suffering from issue of blood, as Gregory writes 
to Augustine, Bishop of the English (loc. cit.). 
Therefore it seems that neither do these move- 
ments of the flesh hinder a man from receiving 
this sacrament. 

Obj. 4. Further, venial sin is no hindrance 
to receiving the sacrament, nor is mortal sin 
after repentance. But even supposing that 
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seminal loss arises from some foregoing sin, 
whether of intemperance, or of bad thoughts, 
for the most part such sin is venial ; and if 
occasionally it be mortal, a man may repent 
of it by morning and confess it. Consequently, 
it seems that he ought not to be prevented 
from receiving this sacrament. 

Obj. 5. Further, a sin against the Fifth 
Commandment is greater than a sin against the 
Sixth. But if a man dream that he has broken 
the Fifth or Seventh or any other Command- 
ment, he is not on that account debarred from 
receiving this sacrament. Therefore it seems 
that much less should he be debarred through 
defilement resulting from a dream against the 
Sixth Commandment. 

On the contrary. It is written (Lev. xv. 
16) ; The man from whom the seed of copula- 
tion goeth out . . . shall be unclean until even- 
ing. But for the unclean there is no approach- 
ing to the sacraments. Therefore, it seems that 
owing to such defilement of the flesh a man 
is debarred from taking this which is the great- 
est of the sacraments. 

I answer that. There are two things to be 
weighed regarding the aforesaid movements: 
one on account of which they necessarily pre- 
vent a man from receiving this sacrament; the 
other, on account of which they do so, not of 
necessity, but from a sense of propriety. 

Mortal sin alone necessarily prevents any- 
one from partaking of this sacrament: and 
although these movements during sleep, con- 
sidered in themselves, cannot be a mortal sin, 
nevertheless, owing to their cause, they have 
mortal sin connected with them ; which cause, 
therefore, must be investigated. Sometimes 
they are due to an external spiritual cause, 
viz. the deception of the demons, who can stir 
up phantasms, as was stated in the First Part 
(Q. Ill, -A. 3), through the apparition of 
which, these movements occasionally follow. 
Sometimes they are due to an internal spiritual 
cause, such as previous thoughts. At other 
times they arise from some internal corporeal 
cause, as from abundance or weakness of na- 
ture, or even from surfeit of meat or drink. 
Now every one of these three causes can be 
without sin at all, or else with venial sin, or 
with mortal sin. If it be without sin, or with 
venial sin, it does not necessarily prevent the 
receiving of this sacrament, so as to make a 
man guilty of the body and blood of the Lord : 
but should it be with mortal sin, it prevents it 
of necessity. 

For such illusions on the part of demons 
sometimes come from one’s not striving to 
receive fervently; and this can be either a 
mortal or a venial sin. At other times it is 
due to malice alone on the part of the demons 
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who wish to keep men from receiving this sac- 
rament. So we read in the Conferences of the 
Fathers (Cassian, — CoUat. xxii) that when a 
certain one always suffered thus on those feast- 
da}'s on which he had to receive Communion, 
his superiors, discovering that there was no 
fault on his part, ruled that he was not to 
refrain from communicatino; on that account, 
and the demoniacal illusion ceased. 

In like fashion previous evil thoughts can 
sometimes be without any sin whatever, as 
when one has to think of such things on ac- 
count of lecturing or debating; and if it be 
done without concupiscence and delectation, 
the thoughts will not be unclean but honest; 
and yet defilement can come of such thoughts, 
as is clear from the authority of Augustine 
{Obj. 1). .A.t other times such thoughts come 
of concupiscence and delectation, and should 
there be consent, it will be a mortal sin ; other- 
wise it will be a venial sin. 

In the same way too the corporeal cause 
can be without sin, as when it arises from 
bodily debility, and hence some individuals 
suffer seminal loss without sin even in their 
wakeful hours ; or it can come from the abun- 
dance of nature: for, just as blood can flow 
without sin, so also can the semen which is 
superfluity of the blood, according to the Phi- 
losopher (De Gener. Animal, i). But occa- 
sionally it is with sin, as when it is due to 
excess of food or drink. .■\nd this also can 
be either venial or mortal sin ; although more 
frequently the sin is mortal in the case of evil 
thoughts on account of the proneness to con- 
sent, rather than in the case of consumption 
of food and drink. Hence Gregory, writing to 
Augustine, Bishop of the English iloc. cit.), 
says that one ought to refrain from Com- 
munion when this arises from evil thoughts, 
but not when it arises from excess of food or 
drink, especially if necessity call for Com- 
munion. So, then, one must judge from its 
cause whether such bodily defilement of neces- 
sity hinders the receiving of this sacrament. 

At the same time a sen.se of decency forbids 
Communion on two accounts. The first of 
these is always verified, viz. the bodily defile- 
ment, with which, out of reverence for the 
sacrament, it is unbecoming to approach the 
altar (and hence those who wish to touch any 
sacred object, wash their hands) ; except per- 
chance such uncleanness be perpetual or of 
long standing, such as leprosy or issue of 
blood, or anything else of the kind. The other 
reason is the mental distraction which follows 
after the aforesaid movements, especially when 
(hey take place with unclean imaginings. Now 
this obstacle, which arises from a sense of 
decency, can be set aside owing to any neces- 
•dty, as Gregory says (ibid.): As when per- 
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chance cither a festival day calls for it, or 
necessity compels one to exercise the ministry 
because there is no other priest at hand. 

Reply Obj. 1. .\ person is hindered neces- 
saril)-, only by mortal sin, from receiving this 
sacrament ; but from a sense of decency one 
may be hindered through other causes, as stated 
above. 

Reply Ob). 2. Conjugal intercourse, if it 
be without sin, (for instance, if it be done for 
the sake of begetting offspring, or of paying 
the marriage debt) , does not prevent the re- 
ceiving of this sacrament for any' other reason 
than do those mov'ements in question which 
happen without sin, as stated above; namely, 
on account of the defilement to the body and 
distraction to the mind. On this account 
Jerome expresses himself in the following 
terms in his commentary' on ilatthew (Epist. 
xxviii, among S. Jerome’s wmrks) : If the loaves 
of Proposition might not be eaten by them 
who had known their wives carnally, how 
much less may this bread which has come 
down from heaven be defiled and touched by 
them who shortly before have been in conjugal 
embraces? It is not that we condemn mar- 
riages, but that at the time when we are going 
to eat the flesh of the Lamb, we ought not to 
indulge in carnal acts. But since this is to be 
understood in the sense of decency, and not 
of necessity, Gregory says that such a person 
is to be left to his own judgment. But if, as 
Gregory says (ibid.), it be not desire of beget- 
ting offspring, but lust that prevails, then such 
a one should be forbidden to approach this 
sacrament. 

Reply Obj. Z. As Gregory says in his Letter 
quoted above to Augusiine, Bishop of the 
English, in the old Testament some persons 
were termed polluted figuratively, which the 
people of the New Law understand spiritually. 
Hence such bodily uncleannesses, if perpetual 
or of long standing, do not hinder the receiv- 
ing of this saving sacrament, as they prevented 
approaching those figurative sacraments ; but 
if they pass speedily, like the uncleanness of 
the aforesaid movements, then from a sense 
of fittingness they hinder the receiving of this 
sacrament during the day on which it happens. 
Hence it is written (Deut. xxiii. 10) : If there 
be among you any man, that is defiled in a 
dream by night, he shall go forth out of the 
camp; and he shall not return before he he 
washed with water in the evening. 

Reply Obj. 4. Although the stain of guilt 
be taken away by contrition and confession, 
nevertheless the bodily defilement is not taken 
away, nor the mental distraction which fol- 
lows therefrom. 

Reply Obj. 5. To dream of homicide brings 
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no bodily uncleanness, nor such distraction of 
mind as fornication, on account of its intense 
delectation ; still if the dream of homicide 
comes of a cause sinful in itself, especially if it 
be mortal sin, then owing to its cause it hin- 
ders the receiving of this sacrament. 

EIGHTH ARTICLE 

Whether Food or Drink Token Beforehand Hinders 
the Receiving of This Sacrament? 

We proceed thus to the Eighth Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that food or drink 
taken beforehand does not hinder the receiving 
of this sacrament. For this sacrament was 
instituted by our Lord at the supper. But 
when the supper was ended our Lord gave the 
sacrament to His disciples, as is evident from 
Luke xxii. 20, and from 1 Cor. xi. 25. There- 
fore it seems that we ought to take this sacra- 
ment after receiving other food. 

Obj. 2. Further, it is written (I Cor. xi. 
33) : When you come together to eat, namely, 
the Lord’s body, wait for one another ; ij any 
man be hungry, let him eat at home: and thus 
it seems that after eating at home a man may 
eat Christ’s body in the Church. 

Obj. 3. Further, we read in the (3rd) Coun- 
cil of Carthage ( Can. xxix) : Let the sacra- 
ments of the altar be celebrated only by men 
who are fasting, with the exception of the 
anniversary day on which the Lord’s Supper 
is celebrated. Therefore, at least on that day, 
one may receive the body of Christ after par- 
taking of other food. 

Obj. 4. Further, the taking of water or 
medicine, or of any other food or drink in 
very slight quantity, or of the remains of food 
continuing in the mouth, neither breaks the 
Church’s fast, nor takes away the sobriety re- 
quired for reverently receiving this sacrament. 
Consequently, one is not prevented by the 
above things from receiving this sacrament. 

Obj. 5. Further, some eat and drink late 
at night, and possiljly after passing a sleepless 
night receive the sacred mysteries in the morn- 
ing when the food it not digested. But it would 
savor more of moderation if a man were to eat 
a little in the morning and afterwards receive 
this sacrament about the ninth hour, since also 
there is occasionally a longer interval of time. 
ConsequentLq it seems that such taking of 
food beforehand does not keep one from this 
sacrament. 

Obj. 6. Further, there is no less reverence 
due to this sacrament after receiving it, than 
before. But one may take food and drink 
after receiving the sacrament. Therefore one 
may do so before receiving it. 

On the contrary, Augustine says (Resp. ad 


Janiiar., — Ep. liv) : It has pleased the Holy 
Ghost that, out of honor for this great sacra- 
ment, the Lord’s body should enter the mouth 
of a Christian before other foods. 

I answer that, A thing may prevent the re- 
ceiving of this sacrament in two ways : first of 
all in itself, like mortal sin, which is repugnant 
to what is signified by this sacrament, as stated 
above (A. 4) : secondly, on account of the 
Church’s prohibition ; and thus a man is pre- 
vented from taking this sacrament after re- 
ceiving food or drink, for three reasons. First, 
as Augustine says (loc. cit.), out of respect 
for this sacrament, so that it may enter into 
a mouth not yet contaminated by any food or 
drink. Secondly, because of its signification, 
i.e. to give us to understand that Christ, Who 
is the reality of this sacrament, and His char- 
ity, ought to be first of all established in our 
hearts, according to iMatth. vi. 33 : Seek first 
the kingdom of God. Thirdly, on account of 
the danger of vomiting and intemperance, 
which sometimes arise from over-indulging in 
food, as the Apostle says (1 Cor. xi. 21) ; One, 
indeed, is hungry, and another is drunk. 

Nevertheless the sick are exempted from 
this general rule, for they should be given 
Communion at once, even after food, should 
there be any doubt as to their danger, lest they 
die without Communion, because necessity has 
no law. Hence it is said in the Canon de Con- 
secratione: Let the priest at once take Com- 
munion to the sick person, lest he die without 
Communion. 

Reply Obj. 1. As Augustine says in the 
same book, the fact that our Lord gave this 
sacrament after taking food is no reason why 
the brethren shoidd assemble after dinner or 
supper in order to partake of it, or receive it 
at meal-time, as did those whom the Apostle 
reproves and corrects. For our Saviour, in 
order the more strongly to commend the depth 
of this mystery, wished to fix it closely in the 
hearts and memories of the disciples; and on 
that account He gave no command for it to be 
received in that order, leaving this to the 
apostles, to whom He was about to entrust the 
government of the churches. 

Reply Obj. 2. The text quoted is thus para- 
phrased by the gloss ; If any man be hungry 
and loath to await the rest, let him partake of 
his food at home, that is, let him fill himself 
with earthly bread, without partaking of the 
Eucharist afterwards. 

Reply Obj. 3. The wording of this decree 
is in accordance with the former custom ob- 
served by some of receiving the body of Christ 
on that day after breaking their fast, so as to 
represent the Lord’s supper. But this is now 
abrogated, because as Augustine says (loc. 
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cit.), it is customary throughout the whole there ought to be some interval between 


world for Christ’s body to be received before 
breaking the fast. 

Reply Obj. 4. As stated in the Second Part 
(II-II, Q. 147, A. 6, (Ilf 2), there arc two kinds 
of fast. First, there is the natural fast, which 
implies privation of everything taken before- 
hand by way of food or drink : and such fast 
is required for this sacrament for the reasons 
given above. And therefore it is never lawful 
to take this sacrament after taking water, or 
other food or drink, or even medicine, no mat- 
ter how small the quantity be. Xor does it mat- 
ter whether it nourishes or not, whether it be 
taken by itself or with other things, provided 
it be taken by way of food or drink. But the 
remains of food left in the mouth, if swallowed 
accidentally, do not hinder receiving this sac- 
rament, because they are swallowed not by 
way of food but by way of saliva. The same 
holds good of the unavoidable remains of the 
water or wiire wherewith the mouth is rinsed, 
provided they be not swallowed in great quan- 
tity, but mixed with saliva. 

Secondly, there is the fast of the Church, 
instituted for afflicting the body: and this fast 
is not hindered by the things mentioned (in 
the objection), because they do not give much 
nourishment, but are taken rather as an altera- 
tive. 

Reply Obj. 5. That this sacrament ought 
to enter into the mouth of a Christian bejore 
any other food must not be understood abso- 
lutely of all time, otherwise he who had once 
eaten or drunk could never afterwards take 
this sacrament: but it must be understood of 
the same day; and although the beginning of 
the day varies according to different systems 
of reckoning (for some begin their day at 
noon, some at sunset, others at midnight, and 
others at sunrise), the Roman Church begins 
it at midnight. Consequently, if any person 
takes anything by way of food or drink after 
midnight, he may not receive this sacrament 
on that day ; but he can do so if the food was 
taken before midnight. Nor does it matter, 
so far as the precept is concerned, whether he 
has slept after taking food or drink, or whether 
he has digested it ; but it does matter as to the 
mental disturbance which one suffers from 
want of sleep or from indigestion, for, if the 
mind be much disturbed, one becomes unfit 
for receiving this sacrament. 

Reply Obj. 6. The greatest devotion is 
called for at the moment of receiving this sac- 
rament, because it is then that the effect of 
the sacrament is bestowed, and such devotion 
is hindered more by what goes before it than 
by what comes after it. .A^nd therefore it was 
ordained that men should fast before receiving 
the sacrament rather than after. Nevertheless 


receiving this sacrament and taking other 
food. Consequently, both the Postcommunion 
prayer of thanksgiving is said in the Mass, 
and the communicants say their own private 
prayers. 

However, according to the ancient Canons, 
the following ordination was made by Pope 
Clement (I), (Ep. ii). If the Lord’s portion 
be eaten in the morning, the ministers who 
have taken it shall fast until the sixth hour, 
and if they take it at the third or fourth hour, 
thev shall fast until evening. For in olden 
times, the priest celebrated Mass less fre- 
quently, and with greater preparation: but 
now, because the sacred mysteries have to be 
celebrated oftener, the same could not be 
easily observed, and so it has been abrogated 
by contrary custom. 

NINTH ARTICLE 

Whether Th ose Who Have Nof t^he Use of Reason 
Ought fro Receive This Sacramenfr? 

We proceed thus to the Ninth Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that those who have 
not the use of reason ought not to receive this 
sacrament. For it is required that man should 
approach this sacrament with devotion and 
previous self-examination, according to 1 Cor. 
xi. 28: Let a man prove himself, and so let him 
eat of that bread, and drink of the chalice. 
But this is not possible for those who are 
devoid of reason. Therefore this sacrament 
should not be given to them. 

Obj. 2. Further, among those who have not 
the use of reason are the possessed, who are 
called energumens. But such persons are kept 
from even beholding this sacrament, according 
to Dionysius (Eccl. Hier. iii). Therefore this 
sacrament ought not to be given to those who 
have not the use of reason. 

Obj. 3. Further, among those that lack the 
use of reason are children, the most innocent 
of all. But this sacrament is not given to chil- 
dren. Therefore much less should it be given 
to others deprived of the use of reason. 

On the contrary, We read in the First 
Council of Orange, (Canon 13) ; and the same 
is to be found in the Decretals (xxvi. 6) : All 
things that pertain to piety are to be given to 
the insane: and consequently, since this is the 
sacrament of piety, it must be given to them. 

/ answer that, hlen are said to be devoid of 
reason in two ways. First, when they are 
feeble-minded, as a man who sees dimly is 
said not to see : and since such persons can 
conceive some devotion towards this sacra- 
ment, it is not to be denied them. 

In another way men are said not to possess 
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fully the use of reason. Either, then, they 
never had the use of reason, and have re- 
mained so from birth; and in that case this 
sacrament is not to be given to them, because 
in no way has there been any preceding devo- 
tion towards the sacrament: or else, they were 
not always devoid of reason, and then, if when 
they formerly had their wits they showed de- 
votion towards this sacrament, it ought to be 
given to them in the hour of death; unless 
danger be feared of vomiting or spitting it out. 
Hence we read in the acts of the Fourth Coun- 
cil of Carthage (Canon 76) ; and the same is 
to be found in the Decretals (x.xvi. 6) : If a 
sick man ask to receive the sacrament of Pen- 
ance, and if, when the priest who has been sent 
for comes to him, he be so weak as to be un- 
able to speak, or becomes delirious, let them, 
who heard him ask, bear witness, and let him 
receive the sacrament of Penance; then if it 
be thought that he is going to die shortly, let 
him be reconciled by imposition of hands, and 
let the Eucharist be placed in his mouth. 

Reply Obj. 1. Those lacking the use of 
reason can have devotion towards the sacra- 
ment ; actual devotion in some cases, and past 
in others. 

Reply Obj. 2. Dionysius is speaking there 
of energumens who are not yet baptized, in 
whom the devil’s power is not yet extinct, since 
it thrives in them through the presence of 
original sin. But as to baptized persons who 
are vexed in body by unclean spirits, the same 
reason holds good of them as of others who 
are demented. Hence Cassian says (Collat. 
vii) ; We do not remember the most Holy 
Communion to have ever been denied by our 
elders to them who are vexed by unclean 
spirits. 

Reply Obj. 3. The same reason holds good 
of newly born children as of the insane who 
nev^er have had the use of reason ; conse- 
quently, the sacred mysteries are not to be 
given to them. .Mthough certain Greeks do 
the contrary, because Ilionysius .says (Eccl. 
Hicr. ii) that Holy Communion is to be given 
to them who are baptized ; not understanding 
that Dionysius is speaking there of the Bap- 
tism of adults. Nor do they suffer any loss of 
life from the fact of our Lord saying (John 
vi, 54), Except you eat the flesh of the Son of 
Man, and drink His blood, you shall not have 
life in you; because, as .Augustine writes to 
Boniface (P.seudo-Beda Comment, in 1 Cor. 
X. 17), then every one of the faithful becomes 
a partaker, i.e. spiritually, of the body and 
blood of the Lord, lolien he is made a member 
of Christ’s body in Baptism. But when chil- 
dren once begin to have some use of reason so 
as to be able to conceive some devotion for the 
sacrament, then it can be given to them. 


TENTH ARTICLE 

Whether It Is Lawful to Receive This Sacrament 
Daily? 

We proceed thus to the Tenth Article : — 

Objection 1. It does not appear to be lawful 
to receive this sacrament daily, because, as 
Baptism shows forth our Lord’s Passion, so 
also does this sacrament. Now one may not be 
baptized several times, but only once, because 
Christ died once only for our sins, according 
to 1 Pet. iii. 18. Therefore, it seems unlawful 
to receive this sacrament daily. 

Obj. 2. Further, the reality ought to answer 
to the figure. But the Paschal Lamb, which 
was the chief figure of this sacrament, as was 
said above (Q. 73, A. 9) was eaten only once 
in the year; while the Church once a year 
commemorates Christ’s Passion, of which this 
sacrament is the memorial. It seems, then, 
that it is lawful to receive this sacrament not 
daily, but only once in the year. 

Obj. 3. Further, the greatest reverence is 
due to this sacrament as containing Christ. 
But it is a token of reverence to refrain from 
receiving this sacrament ; hence the Centurion 
is praised for saying (Matth. viii. 8), Lord, I 
am not worthy that Thou shouldst enter under 
my roof ; also Peter, for saying (Luke v. 8), 
Depart from me, for I am a sinful man, 0 
Lord. Therefore, it is not praiseworthy for a 
man to receive this sacrament daily. 

Obj. 4. Further, if it were a praiseworthy 
custom to receive this sacrament frequently, 
then the oftener it were taken the more praise- 
worthy it would be. But there would be 
greater frequency if one were to receive it 
several times daily; and yet this is not the 
custom of the Church. Consequently, it does 
not seem praiseworthy to receive it daily. 

Obj. 5. Further, the Church by her statutes 
intends to promote the welfare of the faithful. 
But the Church’s statute only requires Com- 
munion once a year ; hence it is enacted (Ex- 
tra, De Poenit. et Remiss, xil) : Let every 
person of either sex devoutly receive the sac- 
rament of the Eucharist at least at Easter; 
unless by the advice of his parish priest, and 
for some reasonable cause, he considers he 
ought to refrain from receiving for a time. 
Consequently, it is not praiseworthy to receive 
this sacrament daily. 

On the contrary, Augustine says (De 
Verb. Doni., Serm. xxviii) ; This is our daily 
bread; take it daily, that it may profit thee 
daily. 

I answer that, There are two things to be 
considered regarding the use of this sacrament. 
The first is on the part of the sacrament itself, 
the virtue of which gives health to men ; and 
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consequently it is profitable to receiv'e it daily 
so as to receive its fruits daily. Hence Am- 
brose says ( Dc Sacnini. iv) : If, ivJicucvcr 
Christ’s blood Is shed, it is shed for the for- 
giveness of sins, I who sin often, should re- 
ceive it often : I need a frequent remedy. The 
second thing to be considered is on the part 
of the recipient, who is required to approach 
this sacrament with great reverence and devo- 
tion. Consequently, if anyone finds that he 
has these dispositions e\'ery day, he will do 
well to receive it daily. Hence, Augustine, 
after saying. Receive daily, that it may profit 
thee daily, adds : So live, as to deserve to re- 
ceive it daily. But because many persons are 
lacking in this devotion, on account of the 
many drawbacks both spiritual and corporal 
from which they suffer, it is not expedient for 
all to approach this sacrament every day ; but 
they should do so as often as they find them- 
selves properly disposed. Hence it is said in 
De Eccles. Dogmat. liii; / neither praise nor 
blame daily reception of the Eucharist. 

Reply Obj. 1. In the sacrament of Baptism 
a man is conformed to Christ’s death, by re- 
ceiving His character within him. And there- 
fore. as Christ died but once, so a man ought 
to be baptized but once. But a man does not 
receive Christ’s character in this sacrament; 
He receives Christ Himself, Whose virtue en- 
dures for ever. Hence it is written (Heb. x. 
14) : By one oblation lie hath perfected for 
ever them that are sanctified. Consequently, 
since man has daily need of Christ’s health- 
giving virtue, he may commendably receive 
this sacrament every day. 

And since Baptism is above all a spiritual 
regeneration, therefore, as a man is born natu- 
rally but once, so ought he by Baptism to be 
reborn spiritually but once, as Augustine says 
(Tract, xi, in Joan.), commenting on John 
iii. 4, How can a man be horn again, when he 
is grown old? But this sacrament is spiritual 
food ; hence, just as bodily food is taken every 
day, so is it a good thing to receive this sac- 
rament every day. Hence it is that our Lord 
(Luke xi. 3), teaches us to pray, Give us this 
day our daily bread : in explaining which words 
Augustine observes (Dc Verb. Dom., loc. cit.) : 
If you receive it, i.e. this sacrament, every day, 
every day is today for thee, and Christ rises 
again every day in thee, for when Christ riseth 
it is today. 

Reply Obj. 2. The Paschal Lamb was the 
figure of this sacrament chiefly as to Christ’s 
Passion represented therein ; and therefore it 
was partaken of once a year only, since Christ 
died but once. And on this account the Church 
celebrates once a year the remembrance of 
Christ’s Passion. But in this sacrament the 
memorial of His Passion is given by way of 
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food which is partaken of daily ; and therefore 
in this respect it is represented by the manna 
which was given daily to the people in the 
desert. 

Reply Obj. 3. Reverence for this sacrament 
consists in fear associated with love ; conse- 
quently reverential fear of God is called filial 
fear, as was said in the Second Part (I-H, 
Q. 67, 4. ad 2; H-II, Q. 19, AA. 9, 1 1, 12) ; 

because the desire of receiving arises from 
love, while the humility of reverence springs 
from fear. Con.sequently, each of these be- 
longs to the reverence due to this sacrament : 
both as to receiving it daily, and as to refrain- 
ing from it sometimes. Hence Augustine says 
(Ep. liv) ) : If one says that the Eucharist 
should not be received daily, while another 
maintains the contrary, let each one do as 
according to his devotion he thinketh right; 
for Zaccheus and the Centurion did not con- 
tradict one another while the one received the 
Lord with joy, 'whereas the other said: “Lord, 
1 am not worthy that Thou shouldst enter 
under my roof”; since both honored our 
Saviour, though not 'in the same way. But love 
and hope, whereunto the Scriptures constantly 
urge us, are preferable to fear. Hence, too, 
when Peter had said, Depart from me, for I 
am a sinful man, 0 Lord, Jesus answered: 
Fear not. 

Reply Obj. 4. Because our Lord said (Luke 
xi. 3), Give us this day our daily bread, we are 
not on that account to communicate several 
times daily, for, by one daily communion the 
unity of Christ’s Passion is set forth. 

Reply Obj. 5. \’arious statutes have ema- 
nated according to the various ages of the 
Church. In the primitive Church, when the 
devotion of the Christian faith was more flour- 
ishing, it was enacted that the faithful should 
communicate daily : hence Pope Anaclete says 
{Ep. i) : When the consecration is finished, let 
all communicate who do not wish to cut them- 
selves off from the Church; for so the apostles 
have ordained, and the holy Roman Church 
holds. Later on, when the fervor of faith re- 
laxed, Pope Fabian (Third Council of Tours, 
Canon 1) gave permission that all shoidd com- 
municate, if not more frequently, at least three 
times in the year, namely, at Easter, Rente- 
cost, and Christmas. Pope Soter likewise (Sec- 
ond Council of Chalon, Canon xlvii) declares 
that Communion should be received on Holy 
Thursday, as is set forth in the Decretals (Dc 
Consecrationc, dist. 2). Later on, when iniq- 
uity abounded and eharity grew cold (Matth. 
xxiv. 12), Pope Innocent III commanded that 
the faithful should communicate at least once 
a year, namely, at Easter. However, in De 
Eccl. Dogmat. xxiii, the faithful are coun.seled 
to communicate on all Sundays, 
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ELEVENTH ARTICLE 

Whether It Is Lawful to Abstain Altogether 
from Communion? 

We proceed thus to the Eleventh Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems to be lawful to ab- 
stain altogether from Communion. Because 
the Centurion, is praised for saying (IMatth. 
viii. 8) : Lord, I am not worthy that Thou 
shoiildst enter under my roof; and he who 
deems that he ought to refrain entirely from 
Communion can be compared to the Centurion, 
as stated above (A. 10, ad 3). Therefore, since 
we do not read of Christ entering his house, it 
seems to be lawful for any individual to ab- 
stain from Communion his whole life long. 

Obj. 2. Further, it is lawful for anyone to 
refrain from what is not of necessity for salva- 
tion. But this sacrament is not of necessity 
for salvation, as was stated above (Q. 73, 
A. 3). Therefore it is permissible to abstain 
from Communion altogether. 

Obj. 3. Further, sinners are not bound to 
go to Communion: hence Pope Fabian (loc. 
cit., A. 10, ad 5) after saying, Let all com- 
municate thrice each year, adds: Except those 
who are hindered by grievous crimes. Conse- 
quently, if those who are not in the state of 
sin are bound to go to Communion, it seems 
that sinners are better off than good people, 
which is unfitting. Therefore, it seems lawful 
even for the godly to refrain from Communion. 

On the contrary, Our Lord said (John 
vi. 54) : Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of 
Man, and drink His blood, you shall not have 
life in you. 

1 answer that. As stated above (A. I), there 
are two ways of receiving this sacrament, 
namely, spiritually and sacramentall 3 C Now 
it is clear that all are bound to eat it at least 
spiritually, because this is to be incorporated 
in Christ, as was said above (Q. 73, A. 3, ad 1). 
Now spiritual eating comprises the desire or 
yearning for receiving this sacrament, as was 
said above (A. 1, ad 3, 2). Therefore, a 

man cannot be saved without desiring to re- 
ceive this sacrament. 

Now a desire would be vain except it were 
fulfilled when opportunity presented itself. 
Consequently, it is evident that a man is 
bound to receive this sacrament, not only by 
virtue of the Church’s precept, but also by 
virtue of the Lord’s command (Luke .xxii. 19) : 
Do this in memory of Me. But by the precept 
of the Church there are fixed times for fulfill- 
ing Christ’s command. 

Reply Obj. 1 . .Is Gregory says : lie is truly 
humble, who is not obstinate in n jetting what 
is commanded for his good. Consequently, 
humility is not praiseworthy if anj'one ab- 
stains altogether from Communion against the 


precept of Christ and the Church. Again the 
Centurion was not commanded to receive 
Christ into his house. 

Reply Obj. 2. This sacrament is said not 
to be as necessary as Baptism, with regard to 
children, who can be saved without the Eu- 
charist, but not without the sacrament of Bap- 
tism: both, however, are of necessity with 
regard to adults. 

Reply Obj. 3. Sinners suffer great loss in 
being kept back from receiving this sacrament, 
so that they are not better off on that account ; 
and although while continuing in their sins 
they are not on that account excused from 
transgressing the precept, nevertheless, as 
Pope Innocent (III) says, penitents, who re- 
frain on the advice of their priest, are excused. 

TWELFTH ARTICLE 

Whether It Is Lawful to Receive the Body of Christ 
without the Blood? 

We proceed thus to the Twelfth Article:^ 

Objection 1. It seems unlawful to receive 
the body of Christ without the blood. For 
Pope Gelasius says (cf. De Consecr. ii) ; We 
have learned that some persons after taking 
only a portion of the sacred body, abstain 
from the chalice of the sacred blood. I know 
not for what superstitious motive they do this: 
therefore let them either receive the entire 
sacrament, or let them be withheld from the 
sacrament altogether. Therefore it is not law- 
ful to receive the body of Christ without His 
blood. 

Obj. 2. Further, the eating of the body and 
the drinking of the blood are required for the 
perfection of this sacrament, as stated above 
(Q. 73, A. 2 ; Q. 76, .A. 2, ad 1). Consequently, 
if the body be taken without the blood, it will 
be an imperfect sacrament, which seems to 
savor of sacrilege ; hence Pope Gelasius adds 
(cf. Obj. 1), because the dividing of one and 
the same mystery cannot happen without a 
great sacrilege. 

Obj. 3. Further, this sacrament is cele- 
brated in memory of our Lord’s Passion, as 
stated above (Q. 73, AA. 4, 5 ; Q. 74, A. 1), 
and is received for the health of soul. But the 
Passion is expressed in the blood rather than 
in the body; moreover, as stated above (Q. 74, 
A. 1), the blood is offered for the health of the 
soul. Consequently, one ought to refrain from 
receiving the body rather than the blood. 
Therefore, such as approach this sacrament 
ought not to take Christ’s body without His 
blood. 

On the contrary. It is the custom of many 
churches for the body of Christ to be given 
to the communicant without His blood. 

I answer that, Two points should be ob- 
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served regarding the use of this sacrament, one 
on the part of the sacrament, the other on the 
part of the recipients. On the part of the sac- 
rament it is proper for both the body and the 
blood to be received, since the perfection of 
the sacrament lies in both, and consequently, 
since it is the priest’s duty both to consecrate 
and finish the sacrament, he ought on no ac- 
count to receive Christ’s body without the 
blood. 

But on the part of the recipient the greatest 
reverence and caution are called for, lest any- 
thing happen which is unworthy of so great 
a mystery. Now this could especially happen 
in receiving the blood, for, if incautiously 
handled, it might easily be spilt. And because 
the multitude of the Christian people in- 
creased, in which there are old, young, and 
children, some of whom have not enough dis- 
cretion to observe due caution in using this 
sacrament, on that account it is a prudent 
custom in some churches for the blood not to 
be offered to the reception of the people, but 
to be received by the priest alone. 


Reply Ob). 1. Bope GeJasius is speaking 
of priests, who, as they consecrate the entire 
sacrament, ought to communicate in the entire 
sacrament. For, as we read in the (Twelfth) 
Council of Toledo, What kind of a sacrifice is 
that, -wherein not even the sacrificer is known 
to have a share? 

Reply Ob). 2. The perfection of this sacra- 
ment does not lie in the use of the faithful, 
but in the consecration of the matter. And 
hence there is nothing derogatory to the per- 
fection of this sacrament ; if the people receive 
the body without the blood, provided that the 
priest who consecrates receive both. 

Reply Ob). 3. Our Lord’s Passion is repre- 
sented in the very consecration of this sacra- 
ment, in which the body ought not to be con- 
secrated without the blood. But the body can 
be received by the people without the blood : 
nor is this detrimental to the sacrament. Be- 
cause the priest both offers and consumes the 
blood on behalf of all ; and Christ is fully con- 
tained under either species, as was shown 
above (Q. 76, A. 2). 


QUESTION 81 

Of the Use Which Christ Made of This Sacrament at Its Institution 

(In Four Articles) 


We have now to consider the use which Christ 
made of this sacrament at its institution : 
under which heading there are four points of 
inquiry ; (1) Whether Christ received His own 
body and blood? (2) Whether He gave it to 
Judas? (3) What kind of body did He receive 
or give, namely, was it passible or impassible? 
(4) What would have been the condition of 
Christ’s body under this sacrament, if it had 
been reserved or consecrated during the three 
days He lay dead? 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether Christ Received His Own Body and Blood? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that Christ did not 
receive His own body and blood, because noth- 
ing ought to be asserted of either Christ’s 
doings or sayings, which is not handed down 
by the authority of Sacred Scripture. But it 
is not narrated in the gO'^pels that He ate His 
own body or drank His own blood. Therefore 
we must not assert this as a fact. 

Obj. 2. Further, nothing can be within itself 
except perchance by reason of its parts, for 
instance, as one part is in another, as is stated 
in Phys. iv. But what is eaten and drunk is 
in the eater and drinker. Therefore, since the 
entire Christ is under each species of the sac- 


rament, it seems impossible for Him to have 
received this sacrament. 

Obj. 3. Further, the receiving of this sac- 
rament is twofold, namely, spiritual and sacra- 
mental. But the spiritual was unsuitable for 
Christ, as He derived no benefit from the sac- 
rament ; and in consequence so was the sacra- 
mental, since it is imperfect without the spir- 
itual, as was observed above (Q. 80, A. 1). 
Consequently, in no way did Christ partake of 
this sacrament. 

On the contrary, Jerome says (Ad Hedib., 
Ep. xxx), The Lord Jesus Christ, Himself the 
guest and banquet, is both the partaker and 
■what is eaten. 

I answer that, Some have said that Christ 
during the supper gave His body and blood to 
His disciples, but did not partake of it Him- 
self. But this seems improbable. Because 
Christ Himself was the first to fulfill what He 
required others to observe: hence He willed 
first to be baptized when imposing Baptism 
upon others : as w'e read in Acts i. 1 : Jesus 
began to do and to teach. Hence He first of 
all took His own body and blood, and after- 
wards gave it to be taken by the disciples. And 
hence the gloss upon Ruth iii. 7, When he had 
eaten and drunk, says ; Christ ate and drank 
at the supper, when He gave to the disciples 
the sacrament of His body and blood. Jlence, 
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"because the cntldren partook* of His flesh 
and blood, He also hath been partaker in the 
same.” 

Reply Ob]. 1. We read in the Gospels how 
Christ took the bread . . . and the chalice; 
but it is not to be understood that He took 
them merely into His hands, as some say ; but 
that He took them in the same way as He gave 
them to others to take. Hence when He said 
to the disciples, Take ye and eat, and again. 
Take ye and drink, it is to be understood that 
He Himself, in taking it, both ate and drank. 
Hence some have composed this rhyme; 

The King at supper sits. 

TJic lu'clvc as guests He greets, 

Clasping Himself in His hands. 

The food Hinisclf now cats. 

Reply Obj. 2. As was said above (Q. 76, 
A. 5), Christ as contained under this sacra- 
ment stands in relation to place, not according 
to His own dimensions, but according to the 
dimensions of the sacramental species; so that 
Christ is Himself in every place where those 
species are. And because the species were able 
to be both in the hands and the mouth of 
Christ, the entire Christ could be in both His 
hands and mouth. Now this could not come 
to pass were His relation to place to be ac- 
cording to His proper dimensions. 

Reply Obj. 3. As was stated above (Q- 79, 
k. I, a'd 2) , the effect of this sacrament is not 
merely an increase of habitual grace, but fur- 
thermore a certain actual delectation of spirit- 
ual sweetness. But although grace was not 
increased in Christ through His receiving this 
sacrament, yet He had a certain spiritual de- 
lectation from the new institution of this sac- 
rament. Hence He Himself said (Luke xxii. 
15) : With desire I have desired to eat this 
Pasch with you, which words Eusebius ex- 
plains of the new mystery of the New Testa- 
ment, which He gave to the disciples. And 
therefore He ate it both spiritually and sacra- 
mentally, inasmuch as He received His own 
body under the sacrament, which sacrament 
of His own body He both understood and 
prepared ; yet differently from others who par- 
take of it both sacramentally and spiritually, 
for these receive an increase of grace, and they 
have need of the sacramental signs for perceiv- 
ing its truth. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether Christ Gave His Body to Judas? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that Christ did not 
give His body to Judas. Because, as we read 
(Matth. xxvi. 29), our Lord, after giving His 
body and blood to the disciples, said to them : 
I will not drink front henceforth of this fruit 

♦ Vulg., are partakers (Heb. ii. 141. 


of the vine, until that day when I shall drink 
it with you new in the kingdom of My Father. 
From this it appears that those to whom He 
had given His body and blood were to drink 
of it again with Him. But Judas did not drink 
of it afterwards with Him. Therefore he did 
not receive Christ’s body and blood with the 
other disciples. 

Obj. 2. Further, what the Lord commanded. 
He Himself fulfilled, as is said in Acts i. 1 : 
/esus began to do and to teach. But He gave 
the command (Matth. vii. 6) : Give not that 
which is holy to dogs. Therefore, knowing 
Judas to be a sinner, seemingly He did not 
give him His body and blood. 

Obj. 3. Further, it is distinctly related 
(John xiii. 26) that Christ gave dipped bread 
to Judas. Consequently, if He gave His body 
to him, it appears that He gave it him in the 
morsel, especially since we read (ibid.) that 
after the morsel, Satan entered into him. And 
on this passage Augustine says (Tract. Ixii, 
in Joan.): From this we learn how we should 
beware of receiving a good thing in an evil 
way. . . . For if he be "chastised” who does 
‘‘not discern,” i.e. distinguish, the body of 
the Lord from other meats, how must he be 
"condemned” who, feigning himself a friend, 
comes to His table a foe? But (Judas) did not 
receive our Lord’s body with the dipped mor- 
sel; thus -Augustine commenting on John xiii. 
26, When He had dipped the bread. He gave 
it to Judas, the son of Simon the Iscariot 
(Vulg., — to Judas Iscariot, the son of Simon), 
says (loc. cit.) : Judas did not receive Christ’s 
body then, as some think who read carelessly. 
Therefore it seems that Judas did not receive 
the body of Christ. 

On the contrary, Chrysostom says (Horn. 
Ixxxii, in Matth.) : Judas was not converted 
while partakhig of the sacred mysteries: hence 
on both sides his crime becomes the more 
heinous, both because imbued with such a 
purpose he approached the mysteries, and be- 
cause he became none, the better for approach- 
ing, neither from fear, nor from the benefit 
received, nor from the honor conferred on him. 

I answer that, Hilary, in commenting on 
IMatth. .xxvi. 17, held that Christ did not give 
His body and blood to Judas. And this would 
have been quite proper, if the malice of Judas 
be considered. But since Christ was to serve 
us as a pattern of justice, it was not in keeping 
with His teaching authority to sever Judas, a 
hidden sinner, from Communion with the oth- 
ers without an accuser and evident proof ; lest 
the Church’s prelates might have an example 
for doing the like, and lest Judas himself being 
exasperated might take occasion of sinning. 
Therefore, it remains to be said that Judas 
received our Lord’s body and blood witi the 
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other disciples, as Dionj^sius says (Eccl. Hier. 
iii), and Augustine (Tract. Ixii, in Joan.). 

Reply Obj. 1. This is Hilary’s argument, to 
show that Judas did not receive Christ’s body. 
But it is not cogent ; because Christ is speak- 
ing to the disciples, f'om whose company 
Judas separated himself : and it was not Christ 
that excluded him. Therefore Christ for His 
part drinks the wine even with Judas in the 
kingdom of God ; but Judas himself repudi- 
ated this banquet. 

Reply Obj. 2. The wdekedness of Judas was 
known to Christ as God ; but it was unknowm 
to Him, after the manner in which men knoAv 
it. Consequently, Christ did not repel Judas 
from Communion ; so as to furnish an example 
that such secret sinners are not to be repelled 
by other priests. 

Reply Ob}. 3. Without any doubt Judas 
did not receive Christ’s body in the dipped 
bread ; he received mere bread. Yet as Au- 
gustine observes (ibid.), perchance the feign- 
ing of Judas is denoted by the dipping of the 
bread; just as some things are dipped to be 
dyed. If, however, the dipping signifies here 
anything good (for instance, the sw'eetness of 
the Divine goodness, since bread is rendered 
more savory by being dipped), then, not unde- 
servedly, did condemnation follow his ingrati- 
tude for that same good. .Yid owing to that 
ingratitude, what is good became evil to him, 
as happens to them who receive Christ’s body 
unworthily. 

And as Augustine says (ibid.), it must be 
understood that our Lord had already distrib- 
uted the sacrament of His body and blood to 
all His disciples, among whom was Judas also, 
as Luke narrates: and after that, we came to 
this, where, according to the relation of John, 
our Lord, by dipping and handing the morsel, 
does most openly declare His betrayer. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether Christ Received and Gave to the Disciples 
His Impassible Body? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that Christ both 
received and gave to the disciples His impas- 
sible body. Because on ^latth. xvii. 2, He was 
transfigured before them, the gloss says: He 
gave to the disciples at the supper that body 
which He had through nature, but neither mor- 
tal 7tor passible. And again, on Lev. ii. 5, if 
thy oblation be from the frying-pan, the gloss 
says: The Cross mightier than all things made 
Christ’s flesh fit for being eaten, which before 
the Passion did not seem so suited. But Christ 
gave His body a,s suited for eating. Therefore 
He gave it just as it was after the Passion, 
that is, impassible and immortal. 
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Oh). 2. Further, every passible body suffers 
by contact and by being eaten. Consequently, 
if Christ’s body was passible, it would have 
suffered both from contact and from being 
eaten by the disciples. 

Obj. 3. Further, the sacramental words now^ 
spoken by the priest in the person of Christ 
are not more powerful than when uttered by 
Christ Himself. But now by virtue of the 
sacramental words it is Christ’s impassible and 
immortal body which is consecrated upon the 
altar. Therefore, much more so was it then. 

On the cotftrary. As Innocent III saj'S ( Dc 
Sacr. .Alt. Myst. iv). He bestowed on the dis- 
ciples His body such as it was. But then He 
had a passible and a mortal body. Therefore, 
He gave a passible and mortal body to the 
disciples. 

/ answer that, Hugh of Saint Victor (Inno- 
cent III, ibid.) maintained, that before the 
Passion, Christ assumed at various times the 
four properties of a glorified body — namely, 
subtlety in His birth, when He came forth 
from the closed womb of the Virgin; agility, 
when He walked dryshod upon the sea : clar- 
ity, in the Transfiguration ; and impassibility 
at the Last Supper, when He gave His body to 
the disciples to be eaten, .^nd according to 
this He gave His body in an impassible and 
immortal condition to His disciples. 

But whatever may be the case touching the 
other qualities, concerning w'hich we have al- 
ready stated what should be held (Q. 28, A. 2. 
ad S ; Q. 45, 2), nevertheless the above 

opinion regarding impassibility is inadmissible. 
For it is manifest that the same body of Christ 
which was then seen by the disciples in its 
own species, was received by them under the 
sacramental species. But as seen in its own 
species it was not impassible ; nay more, it 
was ready for the Passion. Therefore, neither 
was Christ’s body impassible when given under 
the sacramental species. 

Yet there was present in the sacrament, in 
an impassible manner, that which was passible 
of itself ; just as that was there invisibly which 
of itself was visible. For as sight requires 
that the body seen be in contact with the 
adjacent medium of sight, so does passion re- 
quire contact of the suffering body with the 
active agents. But Christ’s body, according 
as it is under the sacrament, as stated above 
(A. I, ad 2'. Q. 76, .K. 5), is not compared with 
its surroundings through the Intermediary of 
its own dimensions, whereby bodies touch each 
other, but through the dimensions of the bread 
and wine ; consequently, it is those species 
which are acted upon and are seen, but not 
Christ’s own body. 

Reply Obj. 1. Christ is said not to have 
given His mortal and passible body at the 
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supper, because He did not give it in mortal 
and passible fashion. But the Cross made His 
flesh adapted for eating, inasmuch as this sac- 
rament represents Christ’s Passion. 

Reply Ob'). 2. This argument would hold, 
if Christ’s body, as it was passible, were also 
present in a passible manner in this sacrament. 

Reply Ob], 3. As stated above (Q. 76, A. 4), 
the accidents of Christ’s body are in this sac- 
rament by real concomitance, but not by the 
power of the sacrament, whereby the sub- 
stance of Christ’s body comes to be there. 
And therefore the power of the sacramental 
words extends to this, that the body, i.e. 
Christ’s, is under this sacrament, whatever 
accidents really exist in it. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether, If This Sacrament Had Been Reserved in a 
Pyx, or Consecrated at the Moment of Christ's Death 
by One of the Apostles, Christ Himself 
Would Have Died There? 

IVe proceed thtis to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that if this sacrament 
had been reserved in a pyx at the moment of 
Christ’s death, or had then been consecrated 
by one of the apostles, that Christ would not 
have died there. For Christ’s death happened 
through His Passion. But even then He was 
in this sacrament in an impassible manner. 
Therefore, He could not die in this sacrament. 

Obj. 2. Further, on the death of Christ, 
His blood was separated from the body. But 
His flesh and blood are together in this sacra- 
ment. Therefore He could not die in this sac- 
rament. 

Obj. 3. Further, death ensues from the 
separation of the soul from the body. But 
both the body and the soul of Christ are con- 
tained in this sacrament. Therefore Christ 
could not die in this sacrament. 

On the contrary, The same Christ Who 
was upon the cross would have been in this 
sacrament. But He died upon the cross. There- 
fore, if this sacrament had been reserved. He 
would have died therein. 

1 ansiver that, Christ’s body is substantially 
the same in this sacrament, as in its proper 
species, but not after the same fashion; be- 


cause in its proper species it comes in contact 
with surrounding bodies by its own dimen- 
sions: but it does not do so as it is in this 
sacrament, as stated above (A. 3). And there- 
fore, all that belongs to Christ, as He is in 
Himself, can be attributed to Him both in 
His proper species, and as He exists in the 
sacrament; such as to live, to die, to grieve, 
to be animate or inanimate, and the like; 
while all that belongs to Him in relation to 
outward bodies, can be attributed to Him as 
He exists in His proper species, but not as 
He is in this sacrament ; such as to be mocked, 
to be spat upon, to be crucified, to be scourged, 
and the rest. Hence some have composed this 
verse : 

Our Lord can grieve beneath the sacramental veils 

But camiot feel the piercing of the thorns and nails. 

Reply Obj. 1. As was stated above, suffer- 
ing belongs to a body that suffers in respect 
of some extrinsic body. And therefore Christ, 
as in this sacrament, cannot suffer ; yet He 
can die. 

Reply Obj. 2. As was said above (Q. 76, 
A. 2), in virtue of the consecration, the body 
of Christ is under the species of bread, while 
His blood is under the species of wine. But 
now that His blood is not really separated 
from His body ; by real concomitance, both 
His blood is present with the body under the 
species of the bread, and His body together 
with the blood under the species of the wine. 
But at the time when Christ suffered, when 
His blood was really separated from His body, 
if this sacrament had been consecrated, then 
the body only would have been present under 
the species of the bread, and the blood only 
under the species of the wine. 

Reply Obj. 3. As was observed above 
(Q. 76, A. 1, ad 1), Christ’s soul is in this 
sacrament by real concomitance ; because it is 
not without the body: but it is not there in 
virtue of the consecration. And therefore, if 
this sacrament had been consecrated then, or 
reserved, when His soul was really separated 
from His body, Christ’s soul would not have 
been under this sacrament, not from any de- 
fect in the form of the words, but owing to 
the different dispositions of the thing con- 
tained 


QUESTION 82 

Of the Minister of This Sacrament 

(In Ten Articles) 

We now proceed to consider the minister of sacrament? (2) Whether several priests can 
this sacrament: under which head there are at the same time consecrate the same host? 
ten points for our inquiry; (1) Whether it (3) Whether it belongs to the priest alone to 
belongs to a priest alone to consecrate this dispense this sacrament? (4) Whether it is 
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lawful for the priest consecrating to refrain 
from communicating? (5) Whether a priest in 
sin can perform this sacrament? (6) Whether 
the hlass of a wicked priest is of less value than 
that of a good one? (7) AVhether those who 
are heretics, schismatics, or excommunicated, 
can perform this sacrament? (8) Whether de- 
graded priests can do so? (9) Whether com- 
municants receiving at their hands are guilty 
of sinning? (10) Whether a priest may law- 
fully refrain altogether from celebrating?* 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether the Consecration of This Socroment 
Belongs to o Priest Alone? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that the consecration 
of this sacrament does not belong exclusively 
to a priest. Because it was said above (Q. 78, 
A. 4) that this sacrament is consecrated in 
virtue of the words, which are the form of this 
sacrament. But those words are not changed, 
whether spoken by a priest or by anyone else. 
Therefore, it seems that not only a priest, but 
anyone else, can consecrate this sacrament. 

Obj. 2. Further, the priest performs this 
sacrament in the person of Christ. But a de- 
vout layman is united with Christ through 
charity. Therefore, it seems that even a lay- 
man can perform this sacrament. Hence Chrys- 
ostom (Op. imperj. in Matth., Horn, xliii) 
says that every holy man is a priest. 

Obj. 3. Further, as Baptism is ordained for 
the salvation of mankind, so also is this sac- 
rament, as is clear from what was said above 
(Q. 74, A. 1 ; Q. 79, A. 2). But a layman can 
also baptize, as was stated above (Q. 67, A. 3). 
Consequently, the consecration of this sacra- 
ment is not proper to a priest. 

Obj. 4. Further, this sacrament is com- 
pleted in the consecration of the matter. But 
the consecration of other matters such as the 
chrism, the holy oil, and blessed oil, belongs 
exclusively to a bishop ; yet their consecration 
does not equal the dignity of the consecration 
of the Eucharist, in which the entire Christ 
is contained. Therefore it belongs, not to a 
priest, but only to a bishop, to perform this 
sacrament. 

On the contrary, Isidore says in an Epistle 
to Ludifred (Decret., dist. 25) : It belongs to 
a priest to consecrate this sacrament of the 
Lord’s body and blood upon God’s altar. 

I answer that, As stated above (Q. 78, 
AA. 1, 4), such is the dignity of this sacra- 
ment that it is performed only as in the person 
of Christ. Now whoever performs any act in 
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another’s stead, must do so by the power be- 
stowed by such a one. But as the power of 
receiving this sacrament is conceded by Christ 
to the baptized person, so likewise the power 
of consecrating this sacrament on Christ’s 
behalf is bestowed upon the priest at his or- 
dination : for thereby he is put upon a level 
with them to whom the Lord said (Luke xxii. 
19) ; Do this for a commemoration of Me. 
Therefore, it must be said that it belongs to 
priests to accomplish this sacrament. 

Reply Obj. 1. The sacramental power is in 
several things, and not merely in one : thus 
the pow'er of Baptism lies both in the words 
and in the water. Accordingly the consecrating 
power is not merely in the words, but likewise 
in the power delivered to the priest in his 
consecration and ordination, when the bishop 
says to him: Receive the power of offering up 
the Sacrifice in the Church for the living as 
well as for the dead. For instrumental power 
lies in several instruments through which the 
chief agent acts. 

Reply Obj. 2. A devout layman is united 
with Christ by spiritual union through faith 
and charity, but not by sacramental power : 
consequently he has a spiritual priesthood for 
offering spiritual sacrifices, of which it is said 
(Ps. 1. 19) : .A sacrifice to God is an afflicted 
spirit ; and (Rom. xii. 1) : Present your bodies 
a living sacrifice. Hence, too, it is written 
(1 Pet. ii. 5) : A holy priesthood, to offer up 
spiritual sacrifices. 

Reply Obj. 3. The receiving of this sacra- 
ment is not of such necessity as the receiving 
of Baptism, as is evident from what was said 
above (Q. 65, AA. 3, 4; Q. 80, A. 11, ad 2), 
And therefore, although a layman can baptize 
in case of necessity, he cannot perform this 
sacrament. 

Reply Obj. 4. The bishop receives power 
to act on Christ’s behalf upon His mystical 
body, that is, upon the Church ; but the priest 
receives no such power in his consecration, 
although he may have it by commission from 
the bishop. Consequently all such things as 
do not belong to the mystical body are not 
reserved to the bishop, such as the consecra- 
tion of this sacrament. But it belongs to the 
bishop to deliver, not only to the people, but 
likewise to priests, such things as serve them 
in the fulfillment of their respective duties. 
■And because the blessing of the chrism, and 
of the holy oil, and of the oil of the sick, 
and other consecrated things, such as altars, 
churches, vestments, and sacred vessels, makes 
such things fit for use in performing the sac- 
raments which belong to the priestly duty, 
therefore such consecrations are reserved to 
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Article 10 immediately after Article 4 (ct. Leonine ed.). 
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the bishop as the head of the whole ecclesi- 
astical order. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether Several Priests Con Consecrate 
One and the Same Host? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that several priests 
cannot consecrate one and the same host. For 
it was said above (Q. 67, A. 6), that several 
cannot at the same time baptize one individ- 
ual. But the power of a priest consecrating is 
not less than that of a man baptizing. There- 
fore, several priests cannot consecrate one host 
at the same time. 

Obj. 2. Further, what can be done by one, 
is superfluously done by several. But there 
ought to be nothing superfluous in the sacra- 
ments. Since, then, one is sufficient for conse- 
crating, it seems that several cannot consecrate 
one host. 

Obj. 3. Further, as Augustine says (Tract. 
xxvi, in Joan.), this is the sacrament of unity. 
But multitude seems to be opposed to unity. 
Therefore it seems inconsistent with the sac- 
rament for several priests to consecrate the 
same host. 

On the contrary, It is the custom of some 
Churches for priests newly ordained to co- 
celebrate with the bishop ordaining them. 

I answer that, As stated above (A. 1), when 
a priest is ordained he is placed on a level 
with those who received consecrating power 
from our Lord at the Supper. And therefore, 
according to the custom of some Churches, 
as the apostles supped when Christ supped, 
so the newly ordained co-celebrate with the 
ordaining bishop. Nor is the consecration, on 
that account, repeated over the same host, 
because as Innocent III says (De Sac. Alt. 
Myst. iv), the intention of all should be di- 
rected to the same instant of the consecration. 

Reply Obj. 1. We do not read of Christ 
baptizing with the apostles when He com- 
mitted to them the duty of baptizing; conse- 
quently there is no parallel. 

Reply Obj. 2. If each individual priest 
were acting in his own power, then other cele- 
brants would be superfluous, since one would 
be sufficient. But whereas the priest does not 
consecrate except as in Christ’s stead; and 
since many are one in Christ (Gal. iii. 28) ; 
consequently it does not matter whether this 
sacrament be consecrated by one or by many, 
except that the rite of the Church must be 
observed. 

Reply Obj. 3. The Eucharist is the sacra- 
ment of ecclesiastical unity, which is brought 
about by many being one in Christ. 
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THIRD ARTICLE 

Whother the Dispensing of This Sacrament 
Belongs to a Priest AlonS? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that the dispensing 
of this sacrament does not belong to a priest 
alone. For Christ’s blood belongs to this sac- 
rament no less than His body. But Christ’s 
blood is dispensed by deacons : hence the 
blessed Lawrence said to the blessed Sixtus 
(Office of S. Lawrence, Resp. at Matins) : Try 
whether you have chosen a fit minister, to 
whom you have entrusted the dispensing of 
the Lord’s blood. Therefore, with equal rea- 
son the dispensing of Christ’s body does not 
belong to priests only. 

Obj. 2. Further, priests are the appointed 
ministers of the sacraments. But this sacra- 
ment is completed in the consecration of the 
matter, and not in the use, to which the dis- 
pensing belongs. Therefore it seems that it 
does not belong to a priest to dispense the 
Lord’s body. 

Obj. 3. Further, Dionysius says (Reel. 
Hier., iii, iv) that this sacrament, like chrism, 
has the power of perfecting. But it belongs, 
not to priests, but to bishops, to sign with the 
chrism. Therefore likewise, to dispense this 
sacrament belongs to the bishop and not to 
the priest. 

On the contrary. It is written (De Con- 
secr., dist. 12) : It has come to our knowledge 
that some priests deliver the Lord’s body to 
a layman or to a woman to carry it to the 
sick: The synod therefore forbids such pre- 
sumption to continue; and let the priest him- 
self communicate the sick. 

I answer that. The dispensing of Christ’s 
body belongs to the priest for three reasons. 
First, because, as was said above (A. 1), he 
consecrates as in the person of Christ. But 
as Christ consecrated His body at the supper, 
so also He gave it to others to be partaken of 
by them. .Accordingly, as the consecration of 
Christ’s body belongs to the priest, so likewise 
does the dispensing belong to him. Secondly, 
because the priest is the appointed intermedi- 
ary between God and the people ; hence as it 
belongs to him to offer the people’s gifts to 
God, so it belongs to him to deliver conse- 
crated gifts to the people. Thirdly, because 
out of reverence towards this sacrament, noth- 
ing touches it, but what is consecrated ; hence 
the corporal and the chalice are consecrated, 
and likewise the priest’s hands, for touching 
this sacrament. Hence it is not lawful for 
anyone else to touch it except from necessity, 
for instance, if it were to fall upon the ground, 
or else in some other case of urgency. 

Reply Ob j. 1. The deacon, as being nigh to 
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tlie priestly order, has a certain share in the 
latter’s duties, so that he may dispense the 
blood ; but not the body, except in case of 
necessity, at the bidding of a bishop or of a 
priest. First of all, because Christ’s blood is 
contained in a vessel, hence there is no need 
for it to be touched by the dispenser, as 
Christ’s body is touched. — Secondly, because 
the blood denotes the redemption derived by 
the people from Christ ; hence it is that water 
is mixed with the blood, which water denotes 
the people. And because deacons are betw’een 
priest and people, the dispensing of the blood 
is in the competency of deacons, rather than 
the dispensing of the body. 

Reply Ob']. 2. For the reason given above, 
it belongs to the same person to dispense and 
to consecrate this sacrament. 

Reply Ohj. 3. As the deacon, in a measure, 
shares in the priest’s power of enlightening 
(Eccl. Hier. v), inasmuch as he dispenses the 
blood; so the priest shares in the perfective 
dispensing (ibid.) of the bishop, inasmuch as 
he dispenses this sacrament whereby man is 
perfected in himself by union with Christ. 
But other perfections whereby a man is per- 
fected in relation to others, are reserved to the 
bishop. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether the Priest Who Consecrates Is Bound to 
Receive This Sacrament? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth .Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that the priest who 
consecrates is not bound to receive this sacra- 
ment. Because, in the other consecrations, he 
who consecrates the matter does not use it, 
just as the bishop consecrating the chrism is 
not anointed therewith. But this sacrament 
consists in the consecration of the matter. 
Therefore, the priest performing this sacra- 
ment need not use the same, but may lawfully 
refrain from receiving it. 

Obj. 2. Further, in the other sacraments 
the minister does not give the sacrament to 
himself : for no one can baptize himself, as 
stated above (Q. 66, S, ad 4). But as Bap- 
tism is dispensed in due order, so also is this 
sacrament. Therefore the priest who conse- 
crates this sacrament ought not to receive it 
at his own hands. 

Obj. 3. Further, it sometimes happens that 
Christ’s body appears upon the altar under 
the guise of flesh, and the blood under the 
guise of blood ; which are unsuited for food 
and drink: hence, as was said above (Q. 75, 
A. S), it is on that account that they are given 
under another species, lest they beget revul- 
sion in the communicants. Therefore the priest 
who consecrates is not always bound to receive 
this sacrament. 
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On the contrary. We read in the acts oi 
the (Twelfth) Council of Toledo (Can. v), 
and again (Dc Consccr., dist. 2) : It must be 
strictly observed that as often as the priest 
sacrifices the body and blood of our Lord 
Jesus Christ upon the altar, he must himself 
be a partaker of Christ’s body and blood. 

I ans7vcr that, As stated above (Q. 79, 
AA. S, 7), the Eucharist is not only a sacra- 
ment, but also a sacrifice. Xow whoever of- 
fers sacrifice must be a sharer in the sacrifice, 
because the outward sacrifice he offers is a 
sign of the inner sacrifice whereby he offers 
himself to God, as Augustine says (De Civ. 
Dei x). Hence by partaking of the sacrifice 
he shows that the inner one is likewdse his. 
In the same way also, by dispensing the sac- 
rifice to the people he shows that he is the 
dispenser of Divine gifts, of which he ought 
himself to be the first to partake, as Dionysius 
says (Eccl. Hier. iii). Consequently, he ought 
to receive before dispensing it to the people. 
-Accordingly we read in the chapter mentioned 
above (Arg., On the contrary): “What kind 
of sacrifice is that wherein not even the sacri- 
ficer is knotvn to have a share?” But it is by 
partaking of the sacrifice that he has a share 
in it, as the Apostle says (1 Cor. x. 18) : Are 
not they that cat of the sacrifices, partakers of 
the altar? Therefore it is necessary for the 
priest, as often as he consecrates, to receive 
this sacrament in its integrity. 

Reply Obj. 1. The consecration of chrism 
or of anything else is not a sacrifice, as the 
consecration of the Eucharist is ; consequently 
there is no parallel. 

Reply Obj. 2. The sacrament of Baptism 
is accomplished in the use of the matter, and 
consequently no one can baptize himself, be- 
cause the same person cannot be active and 
passive in a sacrament. Hence neither in this 
sacrament does the priest consecrate himself, 
but he consecrates the bread and wine, in 
which consecration the sacrament is com- 
pleted. But the use thereof follows the sacra- 
ment, and therefore there is no parallel. 

Reply Obj. 3. If Christ’s body appears 
miraculously upon the altar under the guise 
of flesh, or the blood under the guise of blood, 
it is not to be received. For Jerome says upon 
Leviticus (cf. De Consecr., dist. 2) : It is law- 
ful to eat of this sacrifice which is wonder- 
fully performed in memory of Christ: but it 
is not lawful for anyone to eat of that one 
which Christ offered on the altar of the cross. 
Nor does the priest transgress on that account, 
because miraculous events are not subject to 
human laws. Nevertheless the priest would 
be well advised to consecrate again and re- 
ceive the Lord’s body and blood. 


THE SACRAMENTS 
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FIFTH ARTICLE 

Whether a Wicked Priest Can Consecrate 
the Eucharist? 

We proceed thus to the Fijth Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that a wicked priest 
cannot consecrate the Eucharist. For Jerome, 
commenting on Snphan. iii. 4, says: The 
priests who perform the Eucharist, and who 
distribute our Lord's blood to the people, act 
"wickedly against Christ’s law, in deeming that 
the Eucharist is consecrated by a prayer rather 
than by a good lije; and that only the solemn 
prayer is requisite, and not the priest’s merits: 
of whom it is said: “Let not the priest, in 
whatever defilement he may be, approach to 
offer oblations to the Lord” (Lev. xxi. 21 ; 
Sept, version). But the sinful priest, being 
defiled, has neither the life nor the merits 
befitting this sacrament. Therefore a sinful 
priest cannot consecrate the Eucharist. 

Obj. 2. Further, Damascene says {De Fide 
Orthod. iv) that the bread and wine are 
changed supernaturally into the body and 
blood of our Lord, by the coming of the Holy 
Ghost. But Pope Gelasius (I) says (Ep. ad 
Elphid., cf. Decret. i, q. 1): How shall the 
Holy Spirit, when invoked, come for the con- 
secration of the Divine Mystery, if the priest 
invoking him be proved full of guilty deeds? 
Consequently, the Eucharist cannot be con- 
secrated by a wicked priest. 

Obj. 3. Further, this sacrament is conse- 
crated by the priest’s blessing. But a sinful 
priest’s blessing is not efficacious for conse- 
crating this sacrament, since it is written 
(Mai. ii. 2) : / will curse your blessings. Again, 
Dionysius says in his Epistle (viii) to the 
monk Demophilus ; He who is not enlightened 
has completely fallen away from the priestly 
order ; and I wonder that such a man dare to 
employ his hands in priestly actions, and in 
the person of Christ to Jitter, over the Divine 
symbols, his unclean infamies, for I will not 
call them prayers. 

On the contrary, Augustine (Paschasius) 
says (De Corp. Dom. xii) ; Within the Catho- 
lic Church, in the mystery of the Lord’s body 
and blood, nothing greater is done by a good 
priest, nothing less by an evil priest, because 
it is not by the merits of the consecrator that 
the sacrament is accomplished, but by the 
Creator’s word, and by the power of the Holy 
Spirit. 

I answer that. As was said above (AA. 1, 3), 
the priest consecrates this sacrament not by 
his own power, but as the minister of Christ, 
in Whose person he consecrates this sacra- 
ment. But from the fact of being wicked he 
does not cease to be Christ’s minister ; be- 
cause our Lord has good and wicked ministers 


or servants. Hence (Matth. xxiv. 45) our 
Lord says: Who, thinkest thou, is a faithful 
and wise servant? and afterwards He adds: 
But if that evil servant shall say in his heart, 
etc. And the Apostle ( 1 Cor. iv. 1 ) says : Let 
a man so account of us as of the ministers of 
Christ; and afterwards he adds: 7 am not 
conscious to myself of anything; yet am I not 
hereby justified. He was therefore certain that 
he was Christ’s minister ; yet he was not cer- 
tain that he was a just man. Consequently, a 
man can be Christ’s minister even though he 
be not one of the just. And this belongs to 
Christ’s excellence, Whom, as the true God, 
things both good and evil serve, since they are 
ordained by His providence for His glory. 
Hence it is evident that priests, even though 
they be not godly, but sinners, can consecrate 
the Eucharist. 

Reply Obj. 1. In those words Jerome is 
condemning the error of priests who believed 
they could consecrate the Eucharist worthily, 
from the mere fact of being priests, even 
though they were sinners; and Jerome con- 
demns this from the fact that persons defiled 
are forbidden to approach the altar; but this 
does not prevent the sacrifice, which they of- 
fer, from being a true sacrifice, if they do 
approach. 

Reply Obj. 2. Previous to the words quoted, 
Pope Gelasius expresses himself as follows: 
That most holy rite, which contains the Catho- 
lic discipline, claims for itself such reverenct 
that no one may dare to approach it except 
with clean conscience. From this it is evident 
that his meaning is that the priest who is a 
sinner ought not to approach this sacrament. 
Hence when he resumes, How shall the Holy 
Spirit come when summoned, it must be under- 
stood that He comes, not through the priest’s 
merits, but through the power of Christ, Whose 
words the priest utters. 

Reply Obj. 3. As the same action can be 
evil, inasmuch as it is done with a bad inten- 
tion of the servant ; and good from the good 
intention of the master; so the blessing of a 
sinful priest, inasmuch as he acts unworthily 
is deserving of a curse, and is reputed an 
infamy and a blasphemy, and not a prayer; 
whereas, inasmuch as it is pronounced in the 
person of Christ, it is holy and efficacious. 
Hence it is said with significance: I will curse 
your blessings. 

SIXTH ARTICLE 

Whether the Mass at a Sinful Priest Is of Less Worth 
Than the Mass of a Good Priest? 

We proceed thus to the Sixth Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that the mass of a 
sinful priest is not of less worth than that of 
a good priest. For Pope Gregory says in the 
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Register: Alas, into ivhat a great snare they 
fall ivho believe that the Divine and hidden 
mysteries can be sanctified more by some than 
by others; since it is the one and the same 
Holy Ghost Who hallou's those mysteries in 
a hidden and invisible manner. But these hid- 
den mysteries are celebrated in the mass. 
Therefore the mass of a sinful priest is not of 
less value than the mass of a good priest. 

Obj. 2. Further, as Baptism is conferred by 
a minister through the power of Christ Who 
baptizes, so likewise this sacrament is conse- 
crated in the person of Christ. But Baptism 
is no better when conferred by a better priest, 
as was said above (Q. 64, A. 1, ad 2). There- 
fore neither is a mass the better, which is cele- 
brated by a better priest. 

Obj. 3. Further, as the merits of priests 
differ in the point of being good and better, 
so they likewise differ in the point of being 
good and bad. Consequently, if the mass of 
a better priest be itself better, it follows that 
the mass of a bad priest must be bad. Now 
this is unreasonable, because the malice of 
the ministers cannot affect Christ’s mysteries, 
as Augustine says in his work on Baptism 
(Contra Donat, xii). Therefore neither is the 
mass of a better priest the better. 

On the contrary, It is stated in (Decretal) 
i, q. 1: The worthier the priest, the sooner is 
he heard in the needs for which he prays. 

I answer that, There are two things to be 
considered in the mass ; namely, the sacrament 
itself, which is the chief thing : and the prayers 
which are offered up in the mass for the quick 
and the dead. So far as the mass itself is con- 
cerned, the mass of a wicked priest is not of 
less value than that of a good priest, because 
the same sacrifice is offered by both. 

Again, the prayer put up in the mass can 
be considered in two respects: first of all, in 
so far as it has its efficacy from the devotion 
of the priest interceding, and in this respect 
there is no doubt but that the mass of the 
better priest is the more fruitful. In another 
respect, inasmuch as the prayer is said by the 
priest in the mass in the place of the entire 
Church, of which the priest is the minister; 
and this ministry remains even in sinful men, 
as was said above (A. 5) in regard to Christ’s 
ministry. Hence, in this respect the prayer 
even of the sinful priest is fruitful, not only 
that which he utters in the mass, but likewise 
all those he recites in the ecclesiastical offices, 
wherein he takes the place of the Church. On 
the other hand, his private prayers are not 
fruitful, according to Prov. xxviii. 9 : He that 
turneth away his ears from hearing the law, 
his prayer shall be an abomination. 

Reply Obj. 1. Gregory is speaking there of 
the holiness of the Divine sacram.ent. 


Reply Obj. 2. In the sacrament of Baptism 
solemn prayers are not made for all the faith- 
ful, as in the mass; therefore there is no 
parallel in this respect. There is, however, a 
resemblance as to the effect of the sacrament. 

Reply Obj. 3. By reason of the power of 
the Holy Ghost, Who communicates to each 
one the blessings of Christ's members on ac- 
count of their being united in charity, the 
private blessing in the mass of a good priest is 
fruitful to others. But the private evil of one 
man cannot hurt another, e.xcept the latter, in 
some way, consent, as Augustine says ( Contra 
Par men. ii). 

SEVENTH ARTICLE 

Whether Heretics, Schismatics, and Excommunicated 
Persons Can Consecrate? 

We proceed thus to the Seventh Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that heretics, schis- 
matics, and e.xcommunicated persons are not 
able to consecrate the Eucharist. For Augus- 
tine says ( Liber sentent. Prosperi, xv) that 
there is no such thing as a true sacrifice out- 
side the Catholic Church: and Pope Leo (I) 
says (Ep. lx.xx ; cf. Decret. i, q. 1) ; Elsewhere 
(i.e. than in the Church which is Christ’s 
body) there is neither valid priesthood nor 
true sacrifice. But heretics, schismatics, and 
excommunicated persons are severed from the 
Church. Therefore they are unable to offer 
a true sacrifice. 

Obj. 2. Further (ibid., caus. i, q. 1), Inno- 
cent (I) is quoted as saying: Because we re- 
ceive the laity of the .4rians and other pesti- 
lential persons, if they seem to repent; it does 
not follow that their clergy have the dignity of 
the priesthood or of any other ministerial 
office, for 'we allow them to confer nothing 
save Baptism. But none can consecrate the 
Eucharist, unless he have the dignity of the 
priesthood. Therefore heretics and the like 
cannot consecrate the Eucharist. 

Obj. 3. Further, it does not seem feasible 
for one outside the Church to act on behalf of 
the Church. But when the priest consecrates 
the Eucharist, he does so in the person of the 
entire Church, as is evident from the fact of 
his putting up all prayers in the person of the 
Church. Therefore, it seems that those who 
are outside the Church, such as those who are 
heretics, schismatics, and excommunicate, are 
not able to consecrate the Eucharist. 

On the contrary, .A.ugustine says (Contra 
Parmen. ii) : Just as Baptism remains in them, 
i.e. in heretics, schismatics, and those who are 
excommunicate, so do their Orders remain in- 
tact. Now, by the power of his ordination, a 
priest can consecrate the Eucharist. Therefore, 
it seems that heretics, schismatics, and those 
who are excommunicate, can consecrate the 
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Eucharist, since their Orders remain entire. 

I answer that, Some have contended that 
heretics, schismatics, and the excommunicate, 
who are outside the pale of the Church, cannot 
perform this sacrament. But herein they are 
deceived, because, as Augustine says (Contra 
Parmen. ii), it is one thing to lack something 
utterly, and another to have it improperly ; 
and in like fashion, it is one thing not to be- 
stow, and quite another to bestow, but not 
rightly. Accordingly, such as, being within the 
Church, received the power of consecrating the 
Eucharist through being ordained to the priest- 
hood, have such power rightly indeed; but 
they use it improperly if afterwards they be 
separated from the Church by heresy, schism, 
or excommunication. But such as are ordained 
while separated from the Church, have neither 
the power rightly, nor do they use it rightly. 
But that in both cases they have the power, 
is clear from w'hat Augustine says (ibid.), 
that when they return to the unity of the 
Church, they are not re-ordained, but are re- 
ceived in their Orders. And since the conse- 
cration of the Eucharist is an act which fol- 
lows the power of Order, such persons as are 
separated from the Church by heresy, schism, 
or excommunication, can indeed consecrate the 
Eucharist, which on being consecrated by them 
contains Christ’s true body and blood; but 
they act wrongly, and sin by doing so; and 
in consequence they do not receive the fruit 
of the sacrifice, which is a spiritual sacrifice. 

Reply Ob). 1. Such and similar authorities 
are to be understood in this sense, that the 
sacrifice is offered wrongly outside the Church. 
Hence outside the Church there can be no 
spiritual sacrifice that is a true sacrifice with 
the truth of its fruit, although it be a true 
sacrifice with the truth of the sacrament ; thus 
it was stated above (Q. 80, A. 3), that the 
sinner receives Christ’s body sacramentally, 
but not spiritually. 

Reply Ob). 2. Baptism alone is allowed to 
be conferred by heretics, and schismatics, be- 
cause they can lawfully baptize in case of 
necessity ; but in no case can they lawfully 
consecrate the Eucharist, or confer the other 
sacraments. 

Reply Ob). 3. The priest, in reciting the 
prayers of the mass, speaks instead of the 
Church, in w'hose unity he remains ; but in 
consecrating the sacrament he speaks as in 
the person of Christ, Whose place he holds 
by the power of his Orders. Consequently, if 
a priest severed from the unity of the Church 
celebrates mass, not having lost the powmr of 
Order, he consecrates Christ’s true body and 
blood; but because he is severed from the 
unity of the Church, his prayers have no 
efficacy. 


EIGHTH ARTICLE 

Whether a Degraaed Priest Can Consecrote 
This Sacrament? 

We proceed thus to the Eighth Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that a degraded priest 
cannot consecrate this sacrament. For no one 
can perform this sacrament except he have the 
power of consecrating. But the priest who 
has been degraded has no power of consecrat- 
ing, although he has the power of baptizing 
(App. Gratiani). Therefore it seems that a 
degraded priest cannot consecrate the Eucha- 
rist. 

Ob). 2. Further, he who gives can take 
away. But the bishop in ordaining gives to 
the priest the power of consecrating. There- 
fore he can take it away by degrading him. 

Ob). 3. Further, the priest, by degradation, 
loses either the power of consecrating, or the 
use of such power. But he does not lose merely 
the use, for thus the degraded one would lose 
no more than one excommunicated, who also 
lacks the use. Therefore it seems that he loses 
the power to consecrate, and in consequence 
that he cannot perform this sacrament. 

On the contrary, Augustine ( Contra Par- 
men. ii) proves that apostates from the faith 
are not deprived of their Baptism, from the 
fact that it is not restored to them when they 
return repentant; and therefore it is deemed 
that it cannot be lost. But in like fashion, if 
the degraded man be restored, he has not to 
be ordained over again. Consequently, he has 
not lost the power of consecrating, and so the 
degraded priest can perform this sacrament. 

7 ansxver that. The power of consecrating 
the Eucharist belongs to the character of the 
priestly Order. But every character is indel- 
ible, because it is given with a kind of conse- 
cration, as was said above (Q. 63, A. 5), just 
as the consecrations of all other things are 
perpetual, and cannot be lost or repeated. 
Hence it is clear that the power of consecrat- 
ing is not lost by degradation. For, again, 
Augustine says (ibid.): Both are sacraments, 
namely Baptism and Order, and both are 
given to a man with a kind of consecration; 
the former, when he is baptized; the latter 
when he is ordained ; and therefore it is not 
lawful for Catholics to repeat either of them. 
And thus it is evident that the degraded priest 
can perform this sacrament. 

Reply Ob). 1. That Canon is speaking, 
not as by way of assertion, but by way of 
inquiry, as can be gleaned from the context. 

Reply Ob). 2. The bishop gives the priestly 
power of Order, not as though coming from 
himself, but instrumentally, as God’s minister, 
and its effect cannot be taken away by man, 
according to Matth. xix. 6 ; What God hath 
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joined together, let no man put asunder. And 
therefore the bishop cannot take this power 
away, just as neither can he who baptizes take 
away the baptismal character. 

Reply Obj. 3. Excommunication Is medici- 
nal. And therefore the ministry of the priestly 
power is not taken away from the excommuni- 
cate, as it were, perpetually, but only for a 
time, that they may mend ; but the exercise is 
withdrawn from the degraded, as though con- 
demned perpetually. 

NINTH ARTICLE 

Whether It Is Permissible to Receive Communion from 

Heretical, Excommunicate, or Sinful Priests, 
and to Hear Mass Said by Them? 

We proceed thus to the Ninth Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that one may lawfully 
receive Communion from heretical, excommu- 
nicate, or even sinful priests, and to hear mass 
said by them. Because, as Augustine says 
(Contra Petilian. iii), we should not avoid 
God’s sacraments, whether they be given by a 
good man or by a wicked one. But priests, 
even if they be sinful, or heretics, or excommu- 
nicate, perform a valid sacrament. Therefore 
it seems that one ought not to refrain from 
receiving Communion at their hands, or from 
hearing their mass. 

Obj. 2. Further, Christ’s true body is fig- 
urative of His mystical body, as was said 
above (Q. 67, A. 2). But Christ’s true body 
is consecrated by the priests mentioned above. 
Therefore it seems that whoever belongs to 
His mystical body can communicate in their 
sacrifices. 

Obj. 3. Further, there are many sins graver 
than fornication. But it is not forbidden to 
hear the masses of priests who sin otherwise. 
Therefore, it ought not to be forbidden to 
hear the masses of priests guilty of this sin. 

On the contrary. The Canon says (Dist. 
32) : Let no one hear the mass of a priest 
whom he knows without doubt to have a con- 
cubine. Moreover, Gregory says (Dial, iii) 
that the faithless father sent an Arian bishop 
to his son, for him to receive sacrilegiously the 
consecrated Communion at his hands. But, 
when the Arian bishop arrived, God’s devoted 
servant rebuked him, as was right for him to 
do. 

I answer that, As was said above (AA. S, 7), 
heretical, schismatical, excommunicate, or even 
sinful priests, although they have the power 
to consecrate the Eucharist, yet they do not 
make a proper use of it ; on the contrary, they 
sin by using it. But whoever communicates 
with another who is in sin, becomes a sharer 
in his sin. Hence we read in John’s Second 


Canonical Epistle (11) that He that saith 
unto him, God speed you, communicateth with 
his wicked works. Consequently, it is not law- 
ful to receive Communion from them, or to 
assist at their mass. 

Still there is a difference among the above, 
because heretics, schismatics, and excommuni- 
cates, have been forbidden, by the Church’s 
sentence, to perform the Eucharistic rite. And 
therefore whoever hears their mass or receives 
the sacraments from them, commits sin. But 
not all who are sinners are debarred by the 
Church’s sentence from using this power: and 
so, although suspended by the Divine sentence, 
yet they are not suspended in regard to others 
by any ecclesiastical sentence: consequently, 
until the Church’s sentence is pronounced, it 
is lawful to receive Communion at their hands, 
and to hear their mass. Hence on 1 Cor. v. 11, 
with such a one not so much as to eat, Augus- 
tine’s gloss runs thus : In saying this he was 
unwilling for a man to be judged by his fellow 
man on arbitrary suspicion, or even by usurped 
extraordinary judgment, but rather by God’s 
law, according to the Church’s ordering, 
whether he confess of his own accord, or 
whether he be accused and convicted. 

Reply Obj. 1. By refusing to hear the 
masses of such priests, or to receive Com- 
munion from them, we are not shunning God’s 
sacraments; on the contrary, by so doing we 
are giving them honor (hence a host conse- 
crated by such priests is to be adored, and if 
it be reserved, it can be consumed by a lawful 
priest) : but what we shun is the sin of the 
unworthy ministers. 

Reply Obj. 2. The unity of the mystical 
body is the fruit of the true body received. 
But those who receive or minister unworthily, 
are deprived of the fruit, as was said above 
(A. 7 ; Q. 80, A. 4). And therefore, those who 
belong to the unity of the Faith are not to 
receive the sacrament from their dispensing. 

Reply Obj. 3. Although fornication is not 
graver than other sins, yet men are more prone 
to it, owing to fleshly concupiscence. Conse- 
quently, this sin is specially inhibited to priests 
by the Church, lest anyone hear the mass of 
one living in concubinage. However, this is to 
be understood of one who is notorious, either 
from being convicted and sentenced, or from 
having acknowledged his guilt in legal form, 
or from it being impossible to conceal his 
guilt by any subterfuge. 

TENTH ARTICLE 

Whether It Is Lawful for a Priest to Refrain Entirely 
from Consecrating the Eucharist? 

We proceed thus to the Tenth Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems to be lawful for a 
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priest to refrain entirely from consecrating 
the Eucharist. Because, as it is the priest’s 
office to consecrate the Eucharist, so it is like- 
wise to baptize and administer the other sac- 
raments. But the priest is not bound to act as 
a minister of the other sacraments, unless he 
has undertaken the care of souls. Therefore, 
it seems that likewise he is not bound to con- 
secrate the Eucharist except he be charged 
with the care of souls. 

Obj.2. Further, no one is bound to do what 
is unlawful for him to do ; otherwise he would 
be in two minds. But it is not lawful for the 
priest who is in a state of sin, or excommuni- 
cate, to consecrate the Eucharist, as was said 
above (A. 7). Therefore it seems that such 
men are not bound to celebrate, and so neither 
are the others ; otherwise they would be gain- 
ers by their fault. 

Obj. 3. Further, the priestly dignity is not 
lost by subsequent weakness; because Pope 
Gelasius (I) says (cf. Decret., Dist. 55); As 
the canonical precepts do not permit them who 
are feeble in body to approach the priesthood, 
so if anyone be disabled when once in that 
state, he cannot lose what he received at the 
time he was well. But it sometimes happens 
that those who are already ordained as priests 
incur defects whereby they are hindered from 
celebrating, such as leprosy or epilepsy, or the 
like. Consequently, it does not appear that 
priests are bound to celebrate. 

On the contrary, Ambrose says in one of 
his Orations (xxxiii) : It is a grave matter if 
we do not approach Thy altar with clean heart 
and pure hands ; but it is graver still if while 
shunning sins ive also fail to offer our sacrifice. 

I answer that. Some have said that a priest 
may lawfully refrain altogether from conse- 
crating, except he be bound to do so, and to 
give the sacraments to the people, by reason 
of his being entrusted with the care of souls. 

But this is said quite unreasonably, because 
everyone is bound to use the grace entrusted 
to him, when opportunity serves, according to 
2 Cor. vi. 1 : We exhort you that you receive 
not the grace of God in vain. But the oppor- 
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tunity of offering sacrifice is considered not 
merely in relation to the faithful of Christ to 
whom the sacraments must be administered, 
but chiefly with regard to God to Whom the 
sacrifice of this sacrament is offered by conse- 
crating. Hence, it is not lawful for the priest, 
even though he has not the care of souls, to 
refrain altogether from celebrating; and he 
seems to be bound to celebrate at least on the 
chief festivals, and especially on those days 
on which the faithful usually communicate. 
And hence it is that (2 Machab. iv. 14) it is 
said against some priests that they were not 
now occupied about the offices of the altar, 
, . . despising the temple and neglecting the 
sacrifices. 

Reply Ob). 1. The other sacraments are 
accomplished in being used by the faithful, 
and therefore he alone is bound to administer 
them who has undertaken the care of souls. 
But this sacrament is performed in the conse- 
cration of the Eucharist, whereby a sacrifice 
is offered to God, to which the priest is bound 
from the Order he has received. 

Reply Obj. 2. The sinful priest, if deprived 
by the Church’s sentence from exercising his 
Order, simply or for a time, is rendered in- 
capable of offering sacrifice ; consequently, the 
obligation lapses. But if not deprived of the 
power of celebrating, the obligation is not re- 
moved; nor is he in two minds, because he 
can repent of his sin and then celebrate. 

Reply Obj. 3. Weakness or sickness con- 
tracted by a priest after his Ordination does 
not deprive him of his Orders; but hinders 
him from exercising them, as to the consecra- 
tion of the Eucharist: sometimes by making 
it impossible to exercise them, as, for example, 
if he lose his sight, or his fingers, or the use 
of speech ; and sometimes on account of dan- 
ger, as in the case of one suffering from epi- 
lepsy, or indeed any disease of the mind ; and 
sometimes, on account of loathsomeness, as 
is evident in the case of a leper, who ought 
not to celebrate in public: he can, however, 
say mass privately, unless the leprosy has gone 
so far that it has rendered him incapable owing 
to the wasting away of his limbs. 


QUESTION 83 


Of the Rite of 

(In Six 

We have now to consider the Rite of this sac- 
rament, under which head there are six points 
of inquiry. (1) Whether Christ is sacrificed in 
the celebration of this mystery ? (2) Of the time 
of celebrating. (3) Of the place and other mat- 


This Sacrament 

Articles) 

ters relating to the equipment for this celebra- 
tion. (4) Of the words uttered in celebrating this 
mystery. (5) Of the actions performed in cele- 
brating this mystery. (6) Of the defects which 
occur in the celebration of this sacrament. 
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FIRST ARTICLE 
Whether Christ Is Sacrificed in This Sacrament? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 
Objection 1. It seems that Christ is not 
sacrificed in the celebration of this sacrament. 
For it is written (Heb. x. 14) that Christ by 
one oblation hath pcrjccted for ever them that 
are sanctified. But that oblation was His 
oblation. Therefore Christ is not sacrificed 
in the celebration of this sacrament. 

Obj. 2. Further, Christ’s sacrifice "was made 
upon the cross, whereon He delivered Himself 
for us, an oblation and a sacrifice to God for 
an odor of sweetness, as is said in Eph. v. 2. 
But Christ is not crucified in the celebration 
of this mystery. Therefore, neither is He sac- 
rificed. 

Obj. 3. Further, as Augustine says (De 
Trin. iv), in Christ’s sacrifice the priest and 
the victim are one and the same. But in the 
celebration of this sacrament the priest and 
the victim are not the same. Therefore, the 
celebration of this sacrament is not a sacrifice 
of Christ. 

On the contrary, .\ugustine says in the 
Liber Sentent. Prosp. (cf. Ep. xcviii) : Christ 
was sacrificed once in Himself, and yet He is 
sacrificed daily in the Sacrament. 

/ answer that, The celebration of this sac- 
rament is called a sacrifice for two reasons. 
First, because, as .Augustine says (.Ad Simpli- 
cian. ii), the images of things are called by 
the names of the things whereof they are the 
images ; as when we look upon a picture or a 
fresco, we say, “This is Cicero and that is 
Sallust.” But, as was said above (Q- 79, A. 1), 
the celebration of this sacrament is an image 
representing Christ’s Passion, which is His 
true sacrifice. .Accordingly the celebration of 
this sacrament is called Christ’s sacrifice. 
Hence it is that Ambrose, in commenting on 
Heb. X. 1. says: In Christ was offered up a 
sacrifice capable of giving eternal salvation; 
what then do we do? Do we not offer it up 
every day in memory of His death? 

Secondly it is called a sacrifice, in respect 
of the effect of His Passion : because, to wit, 
by this sacrament, we are made partakers of 
the fruit of our Lord’s Passion. Hence in one 
of the Sunday Secrets (Ninth Sunday after 
Pentecost) we say: Whenever the commemora- 
tion of this sacrifice is celebrated, the work of 
our redemption is enacted. Consequently, ac- 
cording to the first reason, it is true to say 
that Christ was sacrificed, even in the figures 
of the Old Testament: hence it is stated in 
the Apocalypse (xiii. 8) : Whose names are not 
written in the Book of Life of the Lamb, which 
was slain from the beginning of the world. 
But according to the second reason, it is proper 
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to this sacrament for Christ to be sacrificed 
in its celebration. 

Reply Obj. 1. As Ambrose says (ibid.), 
there is but one victim, namely that w'hich 
Christ offered, and which we offer, and not 
many victims, because Christ was offered but 
once: and this latter sacrifice is the pattern 
of the former. For, just as what is offered 
everywhere is one body, and not many bodies, 
so also is it but one sacrifice. 

Reply Obj. 2. As the celebration of this 
sacrament is an image representing Christ’s 
Passion, so the altar is representative of the 
cross itself, upon which Christ was sacrificed 
in His proper species. 

Reply Obj. 3. For the same reason (cf. 
Reply Obj. 2) the priest also bears Christ’s 
image, in Whose person and by Whose power 
he pronounces the words of consecration, as 
is evident from what was said above (Q. 82, 
A-A. 1,3). And so, in a measure, the priest and 
victim are one and the same. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether the Time for Celebrating This Mystery 
Has Been Properly Determined? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that the time for 
celebrating this mystery has not been properly 
determined. For as was observed above (.A. 1), 
this sacrament is representative of our Lord’s 
Passion. But the commemoration of our Lord’s 
Passion takes place in the Church once in the 
year: because .Augustine says (Enarr. ii, in 
Ps. xxi) : Is not Christ slain as often as the 
Pasch is celebrated? Nevertheless, the anniver- 
sary remembrance represents what took place 
in bygone days ; and so it does not cause us 
to be stirred as if we saw our Lord hanging 
upon the cross. Therefore this sacrament ought 
to be celebrated but once a year. 

Obj. 2. Further, Christ’s Passion is com- 
memorated in the Church on the Friday before 
Easter, and not on Christmas Day. Conse- 
quently, since this sacrament is commemo- 
rative of our Lord’s Passion, it seems unsuit- 
able for this sacrament to be celebrated thrice 
on Christmas Day, and to be entirely omitted 
on Good Friday. 

Obj. 3. Further, in the celebration of this 
sacrament the Church ought to imitate Christ’s 
institution. But it w'as in the evening that 
Christ consecrated this sacrament. Therefore 
it seems that this sacrament ought to be cele- 
brated at that time of day. 

Obj. 4. P'urther, as is set down in the De- 
cretals (Dc Conseer., dist. i), Pope Leo (I) 
wrote to Dioscorus, Bishop of Alexandria, that 
it is permissible to celebrate mass in the first 
part of the day. But the day begins at mid- 
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night, as was said above (Q. 80, A. 8, ad 5). 
Therefore it seems that after midnight it is 
lawful to celebrate. 

Ob'], 5. Further, in one of the Sunday Se- 
crets (Ninth Sunday after Pentecost) we say: 
Grant ns, Lord, we beseech Thee, to frequent 
these mysteries. But there will be greater fre- 
quency if the joriest celebrates several times 
a day. Therefore it seems that the priest 
ought not to be hindered from celebrating 
several times daily. 

On the contrary is the custom which the 
Church observes according to the statutes of 
the Canons. 

I answer that, As stated above (A. 1), in 
the celebration of this mystery, we must take 
into consideration the representation of our 
Lord’s Passion, and the participation of its 
fruits; and the time suitable for the celebra- 
tion of this mystery ought to be determined 
by each of these considerations. Now since, 
owing to our daily defects, we stand in daily 
need of the fruits of our Lord’s Passion, this 
sacrament is offered regularly every day in 
the Church. Hence our Lord teaches us to 
pray (Luke xi. 3) : Give ns this day our daily 
bread: in explanation of which words Augus- 
tine says (Dc Verb. Dom. xxviii) ; If it be a 
daily bread, why do you take it once a year, 
as the Greeks have the custom in the east? 
Receive it daily that it may benefit you every 
day. 

But since our Lord’s Passion was celebrated 
from the third to the ninth hour, therefore 
this sacrament is solenily celebrated by the 
Church in that part of the day. 

Reply Ob]. 1. Christ’s Passion is recalled 
in this sacrament, inasmuch as its effect flows 
out to the faithful ; but at Passion-tide Christ’s 
Passion is recalled inasmuch as it was wrought 
in Him Who is our Head. This took place but 
once ; whereas the faithful receive daily the 
fruits of His Passion : consequently, the for- 
mer is commemorated but once in the year, 
whereas the latter takes place every day, both 
that we may partake of its fruit and in order 
that we may have a perpetual memorial. 

Reply Ob]. 2. The figure ceases on the 
advent of the reality. But this sacrament is a 
figure and a representation of our Lord’s Pas- 
sion, as stated above. And therefore on the 
day on which our Lord’s Passion is recalled 
as it was really accomplished, this sacrament 
is not consecrated. Nevertheless, lest the 
Church be deprived on that day of the fruit 
of the Passion offered to us by this sacrament, 
the body of Christ consecrated the day before 
is leserved to be consumed on that day; but 
the blood is not reserved, on account of dan- 
ger, and because the blood is more specially 
the image of our Lord’s Passion, as stated 


above (Q. 78, »A. 3, ad 2). Nor is it true, as 
some affirm, that the wine is changed into 
blood when the particle of Christ’s body is 
dropped into it. Because this cannot be done 
otherwise than by consecration under the due 
form of words. 

On Christmas Day, however, several masses 
are said on account of Christ’s threefold na- 
tivity. Of these the first is His eternal birth, 
which is hidden in our regard ; and therefore 
one mass is sung in the night, in the Introit 
of which we say: The Lord said unto Me: 
Thou art My Son, this day have I begotten 
Thee. The second is His nativity in time, and 
the spiritual birth, whereby Christ rises as the 
day-star in oicr (Vulg., — your) hearts (2 Pet. 
i. 19), and on this account the mass is sung 
at dawn, and in the Introit we say: The light 
will shine on us today. The third is Qirist’s 
temporal and bodily birth, according as He 
went forth from the virginal womb, becoming 
visible to us through being clothed with flesh: 
and on that account the third mass is sung in 
broad daylight, in the Introit of which we say: 
A child is born to us. Nevertheless, on the 
other hand, it can be said that His eternal 
generation, of itself, is in the full light, and 
on this account in the gospel of the third mass 
mention is made of His eternal birth. But 
regarding His birth in the body. He was lit- 
erally born during the night, as a sign that 
He came to the darknesses of our infirmity; 
hence also in the midnight mass we say the 
gospel of Christ’s nativity in the flesh. 

Likewise on other days upon which many 
of God’s benefits have to be recalled or be- 
sought, several masses are celebrated on one 
day, as for instance, one for the feast, and 
another for a fast or for the dead. 

Reply Ob]. 3. As already observed (Q. 73, 
5). Christ wished to give this sacrament 
last of all, in order that it might make a deeper 
impression on the hearts of the disciples; and 
therefore it was after supper, at the close of 
day, that He consecrated this sacrament and 
gave it to His disciples. But we celebrate at 
the hour when our Lord suffered, i.e. either, 
as on feast-days, at the hour of Terce, when 
He was crucified by the tongues of the Jews 
(Mark xv. 25), and when the Holy Ghost 
descended upon the disciples (Acts ii. IS) ; 
or, as when no feast is kept, at the hour of 
Sext, when He was crucified at the hands of 
the soldiers (John xix. 14), or, as on fasting 
days, at None, when crying out with a loud 
voice He gave up the ghost (!Matth. xxvii. 
46, 50). 

Nevertheless the mass can be postponed, 
especially when Holy Orders have to be con- 
ferred, and still more on Holy Saturday ; both 
on account of the length of the Office, and 
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also because Orders belong to the Sunday, as is 
set forth in the Decretals (dist. 75). 

Masses, however, can he celebrated in the 
first part of the day, owin^ to any necessity; 
as is stated De Consccr., dist. 1. 

Reply Obj. 4. As a rule mass ought to be 
said in the day and not in the night, because 
Christ is present in this sacrament, Who says 
(John ix. 4, 5) ; / must loork the works of Him 
that scut Me, whilst it is day: because the 
night cometh when no man can work ; as long 
as I am in the world, I am the light of the 
world. Yet this should be done in such a man- 
ner that the beginning of the day is not to be 
taken from midnight ; nor from sunrise, that 
is, when the substance of the sun appears 
above the earth; but when the dawn begins 
to show: because then the sun is said to be 
risen when the brightness of his beams ap- 
pears. Accordingly it is written (j\Iark xvi. 1) 
that the women came to the tomb, the sun 
being now risen; though, as John relates 
(xx. 1), while it was yet dark they came to 
the tomb. It is in this way that Augustine 
explains this difference (De Consens. Evang. 
iii). 

Exception is made on the night of Christmas 
eve, when mass is celebrated, because our Lord 
was born in the night (De Consecr., dist. 1). 
And in like manner it is celebrated on Holy 
Saturday towards the beginning of the night, 
since our Lord rose in the night, that is, when 
it was yet dark, before the sun’s rising was 
manifest 

Reply Obj. 5. As is set down in the decree 
(Dc Consecr., dist. 1), in virtue of a decree of 
Pope .Uexander (II), it is enough for a priest 
to celebrate one mass each day, because Christ 
suffered once and redeemed the whole world; 
and very happy is he who can worthily cele- 
brate one mass. But there are some who say 
one mass for the dead, and another of the day, 
if need be. But I do not deem that those es- 
cape condemnation who presume to celebrate 
several masses daily, either for the sake of 
money, or to gain flattery from the laity. And 
Pope Innocent III says (Extra, De Celebr. 
Miss., chap. Consuluisti) that except on the 
day of our Lord’s birth, unless necessity urges, 
it suffices for a priest to celebrate only one 
mass each day. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether This Sacrament Ought to Be Celebrated in 
a House and with Sacred Vessels? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that this sacrament 
ought not to be celebrated in a house and with 
sacred vessels. For this sacrament is a repre- 
sentation of our Lord’s Passion. But Christ 


did not suffer in a house, but outside the city 
gate, according to Heb. i. 12: Jesus, that He 
might sanctify the people by His own blood, 
sufiered without the gate. Therefore, it seems 
that this sacrament ought not to be celebrated 
in a house, but rather in the open air. 

Obj. 2. Further, in the celebration of this 
sacrament the Church ought to imitate the 
custom of Christ and the apostles. But the 
house wherein Christ first wrought this sacra- 
ment was not consecrated, but merely an ordi- 
nary supper-room prepared by the master of 
the house, as related in Luke xxii. 11, 12. 
Moreover, we read (Acts ii. 46) that the apos- 
tles were continuing daily with one accord in 
the temple; and, breaking bread from house 
to house, they took their meat with gladness. 
Consequently, there is no need for houses, in 
which this sacrament is celebrated, to be con- 
secrated. 

Obj. 3. Further, nothing that is to no pur- 
pose ought to be done in the Church, which 
is governed by the Holy Ghost. But it seems 
useless to consecrate a church, or an altar, or 
such like inanimate things, since they are not 
capable of receiving grace or spiritual virtue. 
Therefore it is unbecoming for such consecra- 
tions to be performed in the Church. 

Obj. 4. Further, only Divine works ought to 
be recalled with solemnity, according to Ps. 
xci. 5: / shall rejoice in the works of Thy 
hands. Now the consecration of a church or 
altar, is the work of a man ; as is also the con- 
secration of the chalice, and of the ministers, 
and of other such things. But these latter 
consecrations are not commemorated in the 
Church. Therefore neither ought the consecra- 
tion of a church or of an altar to be commemo- 
rated with solemnity. 

Obj. 5. Further, the truth ought to corre- 
spond with the figure. But in the Old Testa- 
ment, which was a figure of the New, the altar 
was not made of hewn stones : for, it is written 
(Exod. XX. 24) : You shall make an altar of 
earth unto Me, . . . and if thou make an altar 
of stone unto Me, thou shalt not build it of 
hewn stones. Again, the altar is commanded to 
be made of setim-wood, covered with brass 
(Exod. xxvii. 1, 2), or with gold (ibid., xxv). 
Consequently, it seems unfitting for the 
Church to make exclusive use of altars made 
of stone. 

Obj. 6. Further, the chalice with the paten 
represents Christ’s tomb, which was hewn in 
a rock, as is narrated in the Gospels. Conse- 
quently, the chalice ought to be of stone, and 
not of gold or of .silver or tin. 

Obj. 7. Further, just as gold is the most 
precious among the materials of the altar ves- 
sels, so are cloths of silk the most precious 
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among other cloths. Consequently, since the 
chalice is of gold, the altar cloths ought to 
be made of silk and not of linen. 

Obj. 8. Further, the dispensing and order- 
ing of the sacraments belong to the Church’s 
ministers, just as the ordering of temporal af- 
fairs is subject to the ruling of secular princes ; 
hence the Apostle says (1 Cor. iv. 1): Let a 
man so esteem us as the ministers of Christ 
and the dispensers of the mysteries of God. 
But if anything be done against the ordinances 
of princes it is deemed void. Therefore, if the 
various items mentioned above are suitably 
commanded by the Church’s prelates, it seems 
that the body of Christ could not be conse- 
crated unless they be observed ; and so it ap- 
pears to follow that Christ’s words are not 
sufficient of themselves for consecrating this 
sacrament : which is contrary to the fact. Con- 
sequently, it does not seem fitting for such 
ordinances to be made touching the celebra- 
tion of this sacrament. 

On the contrary. The Church’s ordinances 
are Christ’s own ordinances; since He said 
(Matth. xviii. 20) : Wherever two or three are 
gathered together in My name, there am / in 
the midst of them. 

I answer that. There are two things to be 
considered regarding the equipment of this 
sacrament; one of these belongs to the repre- 
sentation of the events connected with our 
Lord’s Passion ; while the other is connected 
with the reverence due to the sacrament, in 
which Christ is contained verily, and not in 
figure only. 

Hence we consecrate those things which we 
make use of in this sacrament; both that we 
may show our reverence for the sacrament, 
and in order to represent the holiness which 
is the effect of the Passion of Christ, according 
to Heb. xiii. 12 : Jesus, that He might sanctify 
the people by His own blood, etc. 

Reply Obj. 1. This sacrament ought as a 
rule to be celebrated in a house, whereby the 
Church is signified, according to 1 Tim. iii. IS: 
That thou mayest know hoiu thou oughtest 
to behave thyself in the house of God, which 
is the Church of the living God. Because out- 
side the Church there is no place for the true 
sacrifice, as Augustine says (Liber Sent. Frosp. 
xv). And because the Church was not to be 
confined within the territories of the Jewish 
people, but was to be established throughout 
the whole world, therefore Christ’s Passion 
was not celebrated within the city of the Jews, 
but in the open country, that so the whole 
world might serve as a house for Christ’s Pas- 
sion. Nevertheless, as is said in De Consecr., 
dist. I, if a church be not to hand, we per7nit 
travelers to celebrate mass in the open air, or 
in a tent, if there be a consecrated altar-table 


to hand, and the other requisites belonging to 
the sacred function. 

Reply Obj. 2. The house in which this sac- 
rament is celebrated denotes the Church, and 
is termed a church ; and so it is fittingly con- 
secrated, both to represent the holiness which 
the Church acquired from the Passion, as well 
as to denote the holiness required of them who 
have to receive this sacrament. — By the altar 
Christ Himself is signified, of Whom the Apos- 
tle says (Heb. xiii. 15): Through Him we 
offer a sacrifice of praise to God. Hence the 
consecration of the altar signifies Christ’s holi- 
ness, of which it was said (Luke i. 35) : The 
Holy One born of thee shall be called the Son 
of God. Hence we read in De Consecr., dist. i : 
It has seemed pleasing for the altars to be 
consecrated not merely with the anointing of 
chrism, but likewise with the priestly blessing. 

And therefore, as a rule, it is not lawful to 
celebrate this sacrament except in a conse- 
crated house. Hence it is enacted (De Con- 
secr., dist. 1) : Let 7io priest presume to say 
mass except in places consecrated by the 
bishop. And furthermore because pagans and 
other unbelievers are not members of the 
Church, therefore we read ( ibid.) : It is not 
lawful to bless a chxirch in which the bodies 
of unbelievers are buried, but if it seem suit- 
able for consecration, then, after removing the 
corpses and tearing down the walls or beams, 
let it be rebuilt. If, however, it has been al- 
ready consecrated, and the faithftd lie in it, 
it is lawful to celebrate mass therein. Never- 
theless in a case of necessity this sacrament 
can be performed in houses which have not 
been consecrated, or which have been pro- 
faned ; but with the bishop’s consent. Hence 
we read in the same distinction: We deem 
that masses are not to be celebrated every- 
where, but in places consecrated by the bishop, 
or where he gives permission. But not without 
a portable altar consecrated by the bishop: 
hence in the same distinction we read : We 
permit that, if the churches be devastated or 
burned, masses may be celebrated in chapels, 
with a consecrated altar. For because Christ’s 
holiness is the fount of all the Church’s holi- 
ness, therefore in necessity a consecrated altar 
suffices for performing this sacrament. And 
on this account a church is never consecrated 
without consecrating the altar. Yet sometimes 
an altar is consecrated apart from the church, 
with the relics of the saints, whose lives are 
hidden with Christ in God (Col. iii. 3). Ac- 
cordingly under the same distinction we read: 
It is our pleasure that altars, in which no relics 
of saints arc found enclosed, be thrown down, 
if possible, by the bishops presiding over such 
places. 

Reply Obj. 3. The church, altar, and other 
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like inanimate things are consecrated, not be- 
cause they are capable of receiving grace, but 
because they acquire special spiritual virtue 
from the consecration, whereby thej? are ren- 
dered fit for the Divine worship, so that man 
derives devotion therefrom, making him more 
fitted for Divine functions, unless this be hin- 
dered by want of reverence. Hence it is writ- 
ten (2 iMach. iii. 38) ■- There is undoubtedly 
in that place a certain power of Cod; for He 
that hath His divelling in the heavens is the 
visitor, and the protector of that place. 

Hence it is that such places are cleansed 
and e.xorcised before being consecrated, that 
the enemy’s power may be driven forth. And 
for the same reason churches defiled by shed- 
ding of blood or seed are reconciled : because 
some machination of the enemy is apparent 
on account of the sin committed there. And 
for this reason we read in the same distinc- 
tion: Wherever you find churches of the Arl- 
ans, consecrate them as Catholic churches 
•without delay by means of devout prayers 
and rites. Hence, too, it is that some say with 
probability, that by entering a consecrated 
church one obtains forgiveness of venial sins, 
just as one does by the sprinkling of holy 
water: alleging the words of Ps. Ixxxiv. 2, 3: 
Lord, Thou hast blessed Thy land. . . . Thou 
hast forgiven the iniquity of Thy people. And 
therefore, in consequence of the virtue ac- 
quired by a church’s consecration, the conse- 
cration is never repeated. Accordingly we find 
in the same distinction the following words 
quoted from the Council of Nicrea : Churches 
which have once been consecrated, must not 
be consecrated again, except they be devas- 
tated by fire, or defiled by shedding of blood or 
of anyone’s seed ; because, fust as a child once 
baptized in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost, ought not to be 
baptized again, so neither ought a place, once 
dedicated to God, to be consecrated again, 
except owing to the causes mentioned above; 
provided that the consecrators held faith in 
the Holy Trinity: in fact, those outside the 
Church cannot consecrate. But, as we read in 
the same distinction: Churches or altars of 
doubtful consecration are to be consecrated 
anew. 

And since they acquire special spiritual vir- 
tue from their consecration, we find it laid 
down in the same distinction that the beams 
of a dedicated church ought not to be used 
for any other purpose, except it be for some 
other church, or else they are to be burned, or 
put to the use of brethren in some monastery : 
but on no account are they to be discarded 
for works of the laity. We read there, too, 
that the altar covering, chair, candlesticks, 
and veil, are to be burned when worn out ; and 


their ashes are to be placed in the baptistery, 
or in the walls, or else cast into the trenches 
beneath the flagstones, so as not to be defiled 
by the feet of those that enter. 

Reply Obj. 4. Since the consecration of the 
altar signifies Christ’s holiness, and the con- 
secration of a house the holiness of the entire 
Church, therefore the consecration of a church 
or of an altar is more fittingly commemorated. 
And on this account the solemnity of a church 
dedication is observed for eight days, in order 
to signify the happy resurrection of Christ and 
of the Church’s members. Nor is the conse- 
cration of a church or altar man’s doing only, 
since it has a spiritual virtue. Hence in the 
same distinction (De Consecr.) it is said: The 
solemnities of the dedication of churches are to 
be solemnly celebrated each year: and that 
dedications are to be kept up for eight days, 
you -will find in the third book of Kings (viii. 
66 ) . 

Reply Obj. 5. As we read in De Consecr., 
dist. 1, altars, if not of stone, are not to be 
consecrated with the anointing of chrism. And 
this is in keeping with the signification of this 
sacrament ; both because the altar signifies 
Christ, for in 1 Cor. x. 3, it is written. But 
the rock -was Christ : and because Christ’s body 
was laid in a stone sepulchre. This is also in 
keeping with the use of the sacrament. Because 
stone is solid, and may be found everywhere ; 
which was not necessary in the Old Law, when 
the altar was made in one place. — As to the 
commandment to make the altar of earth, or of 
unhewn stones, this was given in order to 
remove idolatry. 

Reply Obj. 6. As is laid down in the same 
distinction, formerly the priests did not use 
golden but wooden chalices ; but Pope Zephy- 
riniis ordered the mass to be said with glass 
patens; and subsequently Pope Urban had 
everything made of silver. Afterwards it was 
decided that the Lord’s chalice with the paten 
should be made entirely of gold, or of silver, 
or at least of tin. But it is not to be made 
of brass, or copper, because the action of the 
wine thereon produces verdigris, and provokes 
vomiting. But no one is to presume to sing 
mass with a chalice of -wood or of glass, be- 
cause as the wood is porous, the consecrated 
blood would remain in it ; while glass is brittle, 
and there might arise danger of breakage ; and 
the same applies to stone. Consequently, out 
of reverence for the sacrament, it was enacted 
that the chalice should be made of the afore- 
said materials. 

Reply Obj. 1. Where it could be done with- 
out danger, the Church gave order for that 
thing to be used which more expressively rep- 
resents Christ’s Passion. But there was not 
so much danger regarding the body which is 
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placed on the corporal, as there is with the 
blood contained in the chalice. And conse- 
quently, although the chalice is not made of 
stone, yet the corporal is made of linen, since 
Christ’s body was wrapped therein. Hence 
we read in an Epistle of Pope Silvester, quoted 
in the same distinction ; By a unanimous de- 
cree we command that no one shall presume 
to celebrate the sacrifice of the altar upon a 
cloth of silk, or dyed material, but upon linen 
consecrated by the bishop; as Christ’s body 
was buried in a clean linen winding-sheet. 
Moreover, linen material is becoming, owing 
to its cleanness, to denote purity of conscience, 
and, owing to the manifold labor with which 
it is prepared, to denote Christ’s Passion. 

Reply Obj. 8. The dispensing of the sacra- 
ments belongs to the Church’s ministers ; but 
their consecration is from God Himself. Con- 
sequently, the Church’s ministers can make 
no ordinances regarding the form of the conse- 
cration, and the manner of celebrating. And 
therefore, if the priest pronounces the words 
of consecration over the proper matter with 
the intention of consecrating, then, without 
every one of the things mentioned above,— 
namely, without house, and altar, consecrated 
chalice and corporal, and the other things in- 
stituted by the Church, — he consecrates 
Christ’s body in very truth; yet he is guilty 
of grave sin, in not following the rite of the 
Church. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether the Words Spoken in This Sacrament Are 
Properly Fromed? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that the words spoken 
in this sacrament are not properly framed. 
For, as Ambrose says (De Sacram. iv), this 
sacrament is consecrated with Christ’s own 
words. Therefore no other words besides 
Christ’s should be spoken in this sacrament. 

Obj. 2. Further, Christ’s words and deeds 
are made known to us through the Gospel. 
But in consecrating this sacrament words are 
used which are not set down in the Gospels: 
for we do not read in the Gospel, of Christ 
lifting up His eyes to heaven while consecrat- 
ing this sacrament; and similarly it is said 
in the Gospel: Take ye and cat (comedite) 
without the addition of the word all, whereas 
in celebrating this sacrament we say : Lifting 
up His eyes to heaven, and again. Take ye 
and eat ( manducatc) of this. Therefore such 
words as these are out of place when spoken 
in the celebration of this sacrament. 

Obj. 3. Further, all the other sacraments 
are ordained for the salvation of all the faith- 
ful. But in the celebration of the other sacra- 


ments there is no common prayer put up for 
the salvation of all the faithful and of the 
departed. Consequently it is unbecoming in 
this sacrament. 

Obj. 4. Further, Baptism especially is called 
the sacrament of faith. Consequently, the 
truths which belong to instruction in the faith 
ought rather to be given regarding Bapti.sm 
than regarding this sacrament, such as the 
doctrine of the apostles and of the Gospels. 

Obj. 5. Further, devotion on the part of 
the faithful is required in every sacrament. 
Consequently, the devotion of the faithful 
ought not to be stirred up in this sacrament 
more than in the others by Divine praises and 
by admonitions, such as. Lift up your hearts. 

Obj. 6. Further, the minister of this sacra- 
ment is the priest, as stated above (Q. 82, 
A. 1). Consequently, all the words spoken in 
this sacrament ought to be uttered by the 
priest, and not some by the ministers, and 
some by the choir. 

Obj. 7. Further, the Divine power works 
this sacrament unfailingly. Therefore it is to 
no purpose that the priest asks for the perfect- 
ing of this sacrament, saying: Which oblation 
do thou, O God, in all, etc. 

Obj. 8. Further, the sacrifice of the New 
Law is much more excellent than the sacrifice 
of the fathers of old. Therefore, it is unfitting 
for the priest to pray that this sacrifice may 
be as acceptable as the sacrifice of Abel, Abra- 
ham, and Melchisedech. 

Obj. 9. Further, just as Christ’s body does 
not begin to be in this sacrament by change 
of place, as stated above (Q. 75, A. 2), so 
likewise neither does it cease to be there. Con- 
sequently, it is improper for the priest to ask : 
Bid these things be borne by the hands of thy 
holy angel zmto Thine altar on high. 

On the contrary. We find it stated in De 
Consecr., dist. 1, that James, the brother of 
the Lord according to the flesh, and Basil, 
bishop of Caesarea, edited the rite of celebrat- 
ing the mass: and from their authority it is 
manifest that whatever words are employed 
in this matter, are chosen becomingly. 

I answer that. Since the whole mystery of 
our salvation is comprised in this sacrament, 
therefore is it performed with greater solem- 
nity than the other sacraments. And since it 
is written (Eccles. iv. 17) : Keep thy foot when 
thou gocst into the house of God; and (Ecclus. 
xviii. 23) : Before prayer prepare thy soul, 
therefore the celebration of this mystery is 
preceded by a certain preparation in order 
that we may perform worthily that which fol- 
lows after. The first part of this preparation 
is Divine praise, and consists in the Introit: 
according to Ps. xlix. 23; The sacrifice of 
praise shall glorify me; and there is the way 
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by which 1 will show hint the salvation of 
God: and this is taken for the most part from 
the Psalms, or, at least, is sung with a Psalm, 
because, as Dionysius says ( Eccl. Hier. iii) : 
The Psalms comprise by way of praise what- 
ever is contained in Sacred Scripture. 

The second part contains a reference to 
our present misery, by reason of which we 
pray for mercy, saying : Lord, have mercy on 
us, thrice for the Person of the Father, and 
Christ, have mercy on us, thrice for the Per- 
son of the Son, and Lord, have mercy on us, 
thrice for the Person of the Holy Ghost ; 
against the threefold misery of ignorance, sin, 
and punishment ; or else to express the cir- 
ciiminsession of all the Divine Persons. 

The third part commemorates the heavenly 
glory, to the possession of which, after this 
life of misery, we are tending, in the words, 
Glory be to God on high, which are sung on 
festival days, on which the heavenly glory is 
commemorated, but are omitted in those sor- 
rowful offices which commemorate our un- 
happy state. 

The fourth part contains the prayer which 
the priest makes for the people, that they may 
be made worthy of such great mysteries. 

There precedes, in the second place, the 
instruction of the faithful, because this sac- 
rament is a mystery of faith, as stated above 
(Q. 78, A. 3, ad 5). Now this instruction is 
given dispositively, when the Lectors and Sub- 
deacons read aloud in the church the teachings 
of the prophets and apostles: after this lesson, 
the choir sing the Gradual, which signifies 
progress in life ; then the Alleluia is intoned, 
and this denotes spiritual joy; or in mournful 
Offices the Tract, expressive of spiritual sigh- 
ing; for all these things ought to result from 
the aforesaid teaching. But the people are 
instructed perfectly by Christ’s teaching con- 
tained in the Gospel, which is read by the 
higher ministers, that is, by the Deacons. And 
because we believe Christ as the Divine truth, 
according to John viii. 46, If I tell you the 
truth, why do you not believe Me? after the 
Gospel has been read, the Creed is sung in 
which the people show that they assent by 
faith to Christ’s doctrine. And it is sung on 
those festivals of which mention is made 
therein, as on the festivals of Christ, of the 
Blessed Virgin, and of the apostles, who laid 
the foundations of this faith, and on other 
such days. 

So then, after the people have been pre- 
pared and instructed, the next step is to pro- 
ceed to the celebration of the mystery, which 
is both offered as a sacrifice, and consecrated 
and received as a sacrament: since first we 
have the oblation ; then the consecration of 
the matter offered ; and thirdly, its reception. 
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In regard to the oblation, two things are done, 
namely, the people’s praise in singing the 
Offertory, expressing the joy of the offerers, 
and the priest’s prayer asking for the people’s 
oblation to be made acceptable to God. Hence 
David said (1 Para. xxix. 17): In the sim- 
plicity of my heart, I have . . . offered all these 
things: and I have seen with great joy Thy 
people which are here present, offer Thee their 
offerings: and then he makes the following 
prayer: 0 Lord God . . . keep . . . this will. 

Then, regarding the consecration, performed 
by supernatural power, the people are first of 
all excited to devotion in the Preface, hence 
they are admonished to lift up their hearts to 
the Lord, and therefore when the Preface is 
ended the people devoutly praise Christ’s God- 
head, saying with the angels: Holy, Holy, 
Holy; and His humanity, saying with the 
children : Blessed is he that cometh. In the 
next place the priest makes a commemoration, 
first of those for whom this sacrifice is offered, 
namely, for the whole Church, and for those 
set in high places (1 Tim. ii. 2), and, in a 
special manner, of them who offer, or for 
whom the mass is offered. Secondly, he com- 
memorates the saints, invoking their patron- 
age for those mentioned above, when he says : 
— Communicating with, and honoring the 
memory, etc. Thirdly, he concludes the peti- 
tion when he says: Wherefore that this obla- 
tion, etc., in order that the oblation may be 
salutary to them for whom it is offered. 

Then he comes to the consecration itself. 
Here he asks first of all for the effect of the 
consecration, when he says: Which oblation 
do Thou, 0 God, etc. Secondly, he performs 
the consecration using our Saviour's words, 
when he says: Who the day before, etc. 
Thirdly, he makes excuse for his presumption 
in obeying Christ’s command, saying: Where- 
fore, calling to mind, etc. Fourthly, he asks 
that the sacrifice accomplished may find favor 
with God, when he says: Look down upon 
them with a propitious, etc. Fifthly, he begs 
for the effect of this sacrifice and sacrament, 
first for the partakers, saying: We humbly 
beseech Thee; then for the dead, who can no 
longer receive it, saying: Be mindful also, O 
Lord, etc. ; thirdly, for the priests themselves 
who offer, saying: And to us sinners, etc. 

Then follows the act of receiving the sacra- 
ment. First of all, the people are prepared 
for Communion ; first, by the common prayer 
of the congregation, which is the Lord’s 
Prayer, in which we ask for our daily bread 
to be given us; and also by private prayer, 
which the priest puts up specially for the 
people, when he says : Deliver us, we beseech 
Thee, 0 I^ord, etc. Secondly, the people are 
prepared by the Pax which is given with the 
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words, Lamb of God, etc., because this is the 
sacrament of unity and peace, as stated above 
(Q. 73, A. 4; Q. 79, A. 1). But in masses for 
the dead, in which the sacrifice is offered not 
for present peace, but for the repose of the 
dead, the Pax is omitted. 

Then follows the reception of the sacrament, 
pie priest receiving first, and afterwards giving 
it to others, because, as Dionysius says (Eccl. 
Hier. iii), he who gives Divine things to others, 
ought first to partake thereof himself. 

Finally, the whole celebration of mass ends 
with the thanksgiving, the people rejoicing 
for having received the mystery (and this is 
the meaning of the singing after the Com- 
munion) ; and the priest returning thanks by 
prayer, as Christ, at the close of the supper 
with His disciples, said a hymn (Matth. xxvi. 
30). 

Reply Obj. 1. The consecration is accom- 
plished by Christ’s words only; but the other 
words must be added to dispose the people 
for receiving it, as stated above. 

Reply Ob '}. 2. As is stated in the last chap- 
ter of John (verse 25), our Lord said and did 
many things which are not written down by 
the Evangelists ; and among them is the uplift- 
ing of His eyes to heaven at the supper ; nev- 
ertheless the Roman Church had it by tradi- 
tion from the apostles. For it seems reasonable 
that He Who lifted up His eyes to the Father 
in raising Lazarus to life, as related in John 
xi. 41, and in the prayer which He made for 
the disciples (John xvii. 1), had more reason 
to do so in instituting this sacrament, as being 
of greater import. 

The use of the word manducate instead of 
comed'ite makes no difference in the meaning, 
nor does the expression signify, especially since 
those words are no part of the form, as stated 
above (Q, 78, A. I, ad 2, 4). 

The additional word all is understood in 
the Gospels, although not expressed, because 
He had said (John vi. 54) : Except you eat 
the flesh of the Son of Man, . . . you shall not 
have life in you. 

Reply Obj. 3. The Eucharist is the sacra- 
ment of the unity of the whole Church; and 
therefore in this sacrament, more than in the 
others, mention ought to be made of all that 
belongs to the salvation of the entire Church. 

Reply Obj. 4. There is a twofold instruc- 
tion in the Faith: the first is for those receiv- 
ing it for the first time, that is to say, for 
catechumens, and such instruction is given in 
connection with Baptism. The other is the 
instruction of the faithful who take part in 
this sacrament ; and such instruction is given 
in connection with this sacrament. Neverthe- 
less catechumens and unbelievers are not ex- 
cluded therefrom. Hence in De Consecr., dist. 


1, it is laid down: Let the bishop hinder no 
one from entering the church, and hearing the 
word of God, be they Gentiles, heretics, or 
Jews, until the mass of the Catechumens be- 
gins, in which the instruction regarding the 
FaiA is contained. 

Reply Obj. 5. Greater devotion is required 
in this sacrament than in the others, for the 
reason that the entire Christ is contained 
therein. Moreover, this sacrament requires 
a more general devotion, i.e. on the part of 
the whole people, since for them it is offered ; 
and not merely on the part of the recipients, 
as in the other sacraments. Hence Cjqjrian 
observes (De Or at. Domin. 31), The priest, 
in saying the Preface, disposes the souls of the 
brethren by saying, “Lift up your hearts,” 
and when the people answer — “'We have lifted 
them up to the Lord,” let them remember that 
they are to think of nothing else but God. 

Reply Obj. 6. As was said above (ad 3), 
those things are mentioned in this sacrament 
which belong to the entire Church; and con- 
sequently some things which refer to the peo- 
ple are sung by the choir, and some of these 
words are all sung by the choir, as though in- 
spiring the entire people with them ; and there 
are other words which the priest begins and 
the people take up, the priest then acting as 
in the person of God ; to show that the things 
they denote have come to the people through 
Divine revelation, such as faith and heavenly 
glory; and therefore the priest intones the 
Creed and the Gloria in excelsis Deo. Other 
words are uttered by the ministers, such as 
the doctrine oi the Old and New Testament, 
as a sign that this doctrine was announced to 
the peoples through ministers sent by God. 
And there are other words which the priest 
alone recites, namely, such as belong to his 
personal office, that he may offer up gifts and 
prayers for the people (Heb. v. 1). Some of 
these, however, he says aloud, namely, such 
as are common to priest and people alike, such 
as the common prayers ; other words, however, 
belong to the priest alone, such as the obla- 
tion and the consecration ; consequently, the 
prayers that are said in connection with these 
have to be said by the priest in secret. Never- 
theless, in both he calls the people to attention 
by saying : The Lord be with you, and he waits 
for them to assent by saying Amen. And there- 
fore before the secret prayers he says aloud. 
The Lord be with you, and he concludes. For 
ever and ever. — Or the priest secretly pro- 
nounces some of the words as a token that 
regarding Christ’s Passion the disciples ac- 
knowledged Him only in secret. 

Reply Obj. 7. The efficacy of the sacra- 
mental words can be hindered by the priest’^ 
intention. Nor is there anything unbecoming 
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in our asking of God for what we know He 
will do, just as Christ (John xvii. 1, S) asked 
for His glorification. 

But the priest does not seem to pray there 
for the consecration to be fulfilled, but that 
it may be fruitful in our regard, bence he says 
expressively: That it may become “to iis” the 
body and the blood. Again, the words pre- 
ceding these have that meaning, when he says : 
Voiichsaje to make this oblation blessed, i.e. 
according to Augustine (Paschasius, Do Corp. 
et Sang. Dom. xii), that we may receive a 
blessing, namely, through grace ; “enrolled,” 
i.e. that wc may be enrolled in heaven; “rati- 
fied,” i.e. that ive may be incorporated in 
Christ; “reasonable,” i.e. that we may be 
stripped of our animal sense; “acceptable,” 
i.e. that wc who in ourselves arc displeasing, 
may, by its means, be made acceptable to His 
only Son. 

Reply Ob']. 8. Although this sacrament is 
of itself preferable to all ancient sacrifices, yet 
the sacrifices of the men of old were most 
acceptable to God on account of their devo- 
tion. Consequently the priest asks that this 
sacrifice may be accepted by God through the 
devotion of the offerers, just as the former sac- 
rifices were accepted by Him. 

Reply Obj. 9. The priest does not pray that 
the sacramental species may be borne up to 
heaven : nor that Christ’s true body may be 
borne thither, for it does not cease to be there; 
but he offers this prayer for Christ’s mystical 
body, which is signified in this sacrament, that 
the angel standing by at the Divine mysteries 
may present to God the prayers of both priest 
and people, according to .Apoc. viii. 4: And 
the smoke of the incense of the prayers of the 
saints ascended up before God, from the hand 
of the angel. But God's altar on high means 
either the Church triumphant, unto which we 
pray to be translated, or else God Himself, in 
Whom we ask to share ; because it is said of 
this altar (Exod. xx. 26) : Thou shalt not go 
up by steps unto My altar, i.e. thou shalt make 
no steps towards the Trinity. Or else by the 
angel we are to understand Christ Himself, 
Who is the .Angel of great counsel (Isa. ix. 6: 
Septuag. version), Who unites His mystical 
body with God the Father and the Church tri- 
umphant. 

And from this the mass derives its name 
( missa) ; because the priest sends ( mittit ) his 
prayers up to God through the angel, as the 
people do through the priest. Or else because 
Christ is the victim sent ( m'lssa ) to us : ac- 
cordingly the deacon on festival days dismisses 
the people at the end of the mass, by saying; 
Ite, missa est, that is, the victim has been sent 
(missa est) to God through the angel, so that 
it may be accepted by God, 


FIFTH ARTICLE 

Whether the Actions Performed in Celebroting This 
Sacrament Are Becoming? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that the actions per- 
formed in celebrating this mystery are not 
becoming. For, as is evident from its form, 
this sacrament belongs to the New Testament. 
But under the New Testament the ceremonies 
of the Old are not to be observed, such as that 
the priests and ministers were purified with 
w’ater when they drew nigh to offer up the 
sacrifice; for we read (Exod. xxx. 19, 20); 
Aaron and his sons shall wash their hands and 
feet . . . when they arc going into the taber- 
nacle of the testimony, . . . and when they are 
to come to the altar. Therefore it is not fitting 
that the priest should wash his hands when 
celebrating mass. 

Obj. 2. Furtber, (ibid. 7), the Lord com- 
manded Aaron to burn sweet-smelling incense 
upon the altar which was before the prop'it'ia- 
tory: and the same action was part of the 
ceremonies of the Old Law. Therefore it is 
not fitting for the priest to use incense during 
mass. 

Obj. 3. Further, the ceremonies performed 
in the sacraments of the Church ought not to 
be repeated. Consequently it is not proper 
for the priest to repeat the sign of the cross 
many times over this sacrament. 

Obj. 4. Further, the Apostle says (Heb. vii. 
l):,.And without all contradiction, that which 
is less, is blessed by the better. But Christ, 
Who is in this sacrament after the consecra- 
tion, is much greater than the priest. Therefore 
quite unseemingly the priest, after the conse- 
cration, blesses this sacrament, by signing it 
with the cross. 

Obj. 5. Further, nothing which appears 
ridiculous ought to be done in one of the 
Church’s sacraments. But it seems ridiculous 
to perform gestures, e.g. for the priest to 
stretch out his arms at times, to join his hands, 
to join together his fingers, and to bow down. 
Consequently, such things ought not to be 
done in this sacrament. 

Obj. 6. Further, it seems ridiculous for the 
priest to turn round frequently towards the 
people, and often to greet the people. Conse- 
quently, such things ought not to be done in 
the celebration of this sacrament. 

Obj. 7. Further, the Apostle (1 Cor. xiii) 
deems it improper for Christ to be divided. 
But Christ is in this sacrament after the con- 
secration. Therefore it is not proper for the 
priest to divide the host. 

Obj. 8. Further, the ceremonies performed 
in this sacrament represent Christ’s Passion. 
But during the Passion Christ’s body was di- 
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vided in the places of the five wounds. There- 
fore Christ’s body ought to be broken into 
five parts rather than into three. 

Ob}. 9. Further, Christ’s entire body is 
consecrated in this sacrament apart from the 
blood. Consequently, it is not proper for a 
particle of the body to be mixed with the 
blood. 

Obj. 10. Further, just as, in this sacrament, 
Christ’s body is set before us as food, so is His 
blood, as drink. But in receiving Christ’s body 
no other bodily food is added in the celebra- 
tion of the mass. Therefore, it is out of place 
for the priest, after taking Christ’s blood, to 
receive other wine which is not consecrated. 

Ob}. 11. Further, the truth ought to be 
conformable with the figure. But regarding the 
Paschal Lamb, which was a figure of this sac- 
rament, it was commanded that nothing of it 
should remain until the morning. It is im- 
proper therefore for consecrated hosts to be 
reserved, and not consumed at once. 

Ob}. 12. Further, the priest addresses in 
the plural number those who are hearing mass, 
when he says, The Lord be with you: and, 
Let us return thanks. But it is out of keeping 
to address one individual in the plural number, 
especially an inferior. Consequently it seems 
unfitting for a priest to say mass with only a 
single server present. Therefore in the cele- 
bration of this sacrament it seems that some 
of the things done are out of place. 

On the contrary, The custom of the Church 
stands for these things: and the Church can- 
not err, since she is taught by the Holy Ghost. 

I answer that, As was said above (Q. 60, 
A. 6), there is a twmfold manner of significa- 
tion in the sacraments, by words, and by ac- 
tions, in order that the signification may thus 
be more perfect. Now, in the celebration of 
this sacrament wmrds are used to signify things 
pertaining to Christ’s Passion, which is repre- 
sented in this sacrament ; or again, pertaining 
to Christ’s mystical body, which is signified 
therein ; and again, things pertaining to the 
use of this sacrament, which use ought to be 
devout and reverent. Consequently, in the 
celebration of this mystery some things are 
done in order to represent Christ’s Passion, 
or the disposing of His mystical body, and 
some others are done which pertain to the 
devotion and reverence due to this sacrament. 

Reply Ob}. 1. The washing of the hands 
is done in the celebration of mass out of rev- 
erence for this sacrament ; and this for two 
reasons: first, because we are not wont to 
handle precious objects except the hands be 
washed; hence it seems indecent for anyone 
to approach so great a sacrament with hands 
that are, even literally, unclean. Secondly, on 


account of its signification, because, as Diony- 
sius says (Eccl. Hier. iii), the washing of the 
extremities of the limbs denotes cleansing from 
even the smallest sins, according to John xiii. 
10: He that is washed needeth not but to wash 
his feet. And such cleansing is required of him 
who approaches this sacrament; and this ii 
denoted by the confession which is made be- 
fore the Introit of the mass. Moreover, this 
was signified by the washing of the priests 
under the Old Law, as Dionysius says (ibid.). 
However, the Church observes this ceremony, 
not because it was prescribed under the CHd 
Law, but because it is becoming in itself, and 
therefore instituted by the Church. Hence it 
is not observed in the same way as it was then ; 
because the washing of the feet is ranitted, 
and the washing of the hands is observed; for 
this can be done more readily, and suffices for 
denoting perfect cleansing. For, since the hand 
is the organ oj organs (De Anima iii), all 
works are attributed to the hands : hence it is 
said in Ps. xxv. 6 : / will wash my hands among 
the innocent. 

Reply Ob}. 2. We use incense, not as com- 
manded by a ceremonial precept of the Law, 
but as prescribed by the Churdh ; accordingly 
we do not use it in the same fashion as it was 
ordered under the Old Law. It has reference 
to two things : first, to the reverence due to 
this sacrament, i.e. in order by its good odor, 
to remove any disagreeable smell that may be 
about the place; secondly, it serves to show 
the effect of grace, wherewith Christ was filled 
as with a good odor, according to Gen. xxvii. 
27: Behold, the odor oj my son is like the 
odor oj a ripe jield; and from Christ it spreads 
to the faithful by the work of His ministers, 
according to 2 Cor. ii. 14: He manijesteth the 
odor oj his knowledge by us in every place; 
and therefore when the altar which represents 
Christ, has been incensed on every side, then 
all are incensed in their proper order. 

Reply Ob}. 3. The priest, in celebrating the 
mass, makes use of the sign of the cross to 
signify Christ’s Passion w'hich was ended upon 
the cross. Now, Christ’s Passion was accom- 
plished in certain stages. First of all there 
was Christ’s betrayal, which was the work of 
God, of Judas, and of the Jews ; and this is 
signified by the triple sign of the cross at the 
words. These gijts, these presents, these holy 
unspotted sacrifices. 

Secondly, there was the selling of Christ. 
Now he was sold to the Priests, to the Scribes, 
and to the Pharisees: and to signify this the 
threefold sign of the cross is repeated, at the 
words, blessed, enrolled, ratified. Or again, to 
signify the price for which He was sold, viz. 
thirty pence, .^nd a double cross is added at 
the words — that it may become to us the Body 
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and the Blond, etc., to signify the person of 
Judas the seller, and of Christ Who was sold. 

Thirdly, there was the foreshadowing of the 
Passion at the last supper. To denote this, in 
the third place, two crosses are made, one in 
consecrating the body, the other in consecrat- 
ing the blood ; each time while saying. He 
blessed. 

Fourthly, there was Christ’s Passion itself. 
.And so in order to represent His five wounds, 
in the fourth place, there is a fivefold signing 
of the cross at the words, a pme Victim, a holy 
Victim, a spotless Victim, the holy bread of 
eternal life, and the cup of everlasting salva- 
tion. 

Fifthly, the outstretching of Christ’s body, 
and the shedding of the blood, and the fruits 
of the Passion, are signified by the triple sign- 
ing of the cross at the words, as many as shall 
receive the body and blood, may be filled with 
every blessing, etc. 

Sixthly, Christ’s threefold prayer upon the 
cross is represented; one for His persecutors 
when He said. Father, forgive them; the sec- 
ond for deliverance from death, when He cried. 
My God, My God, why hast Thou forsaken 
Me? the third referring to His entrance into 
glory, when He said, Father, into Thy hands 
1 commend My spirit ; and in order to denote 
these there is a triple signing with the cross 
made at the words, Thou dost sanctify, 
quicken, bless. 

Seventhly, the three hours during which He 
hung upon the cross, that is, from the sixth 
to the ninth hour, are represented ; in signifi- 
cation of which we make once more a triple 
sign of the cross at the words. Through Him, 
and with Him, and hi Him. 

Eighthly, the separation of His soul from 
the body is signified by the two subsequent 
crosses made over the chalice. 

Ninthly, the resurrection on the third day is 
represented by the three crosses made at the 
words — May the peace of the Lord be ever 
with you. 

In short, we may say that the consecration 
of this sacrament, and the acceptance of this 
sacrifice, and its fruits, proceed from the vir- 
tue of the cross of Christ, and therefore wher- 
ever mention is made of these, the priest makes 
use of the sign of the cross. 

Reply Ob). 4. After the consecration, the 
priest makes the sign of the cross, not for the 
purpose of blessing and consecrating, but only 
for calling to mind the virtue of the cross, and 
the manner of Christ’s suffering, as is evident 
from what has been said {ad 3). 

Reply Obj. 5. The actions performed by 
the priest in mass are not ridiculous gestures, 
since they are done so as to represent some- 
thing else. The priest in extending his arms 


signifies the outstretching of Christ’s arms 
upon the cross. — He also lifts up his hands as 
he prays, to point out that his prayer is di- 
rected to God for the people, according to 
Lament, iii. 41 ; Let us lift up our hearts with 
our hands to the Lord in the heavens: and 
Exod. xvii. 11: And when Moses lifted up his 
hands Israel overcame. That at times he joins 
his hands, and bows down, praying earnestly 
and humbly, denotes the humility and obedi- 
ence of Christ, out of which He suffered. — He 
closes his fingers, i.e. the thumb and first fin- 
ger, after the consecration, because, with them, 
he had touched the consecrated body of 
Christ ; so that if any particle cling to the 
fingers, it may not be scattered: and this be- 
longs to the reverence for this sacrament. 

Reply Obj. 6. Five times does the priest 
turn round towards the people, to denote that 
our Lord manifested Himself five times on the 
day of His Resurrection, as stated above in 
the treatise on Christ’s Resurrection (Q. 55, 
A. 3, Obf. 3). — But the priest greets the people 
seven times, namely, five times, by turning 
round to the people, and twice without turn- 
ing round, namely, when he says. The Lord 
be with you before the Preface, and again 
when he says, May the peace of the Lord be 
ever with you: and this is to denote the seven- 
fold grace of the Holy Ghost. But a bishop, 
when he celebrates on festival days, in his 
first greeting says, Peace be to you, which was 
our Lord’s greeting after Resurrection, Whose 
person the bishop chiefly represents. 

Reply Obj. 7. The breaking of the host 
denotes three things : first, the rending of 
Christ’s body, which took place in the Pas- 
sion ; secondly, the distinction of His mystical 
body according to its various states ; and 
thirdly, the distribution of the graces which 
flow from Christ’s Passion, as Dionysius ob- 
serves (Eccl. Hier. iii). Hence this breaking 
does not imply severance in Christ. 

Reply Obj. 8. As Pope Sergius says, and 
it is to be found in the Decretals (De Consecr., 
dist. ii), the Lord’s body is threefold ; the part 
offered and put into the chalice signifies 
Christ’s risen body, namely, Christ Himself, 
and the Blessed Virgin, and the other saints, 
if there be any, who are already in glory with 
their bodies. The part consumed denotes those 
still walking upon earth, because while living 
upon earth they are united together by this 
sacrament; and are bruised by the passions, 
just as the bread eaten is bruised by the teeth. 
The part reserved on the altar till the close 
of the mass, is His body hidden in the sepul- 
chre, because the bodies of the saints will be 
in their graves until the end of the world: 
though their souls are either in purgatory, or 
in heaven. However, this rite of reserving one 
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part on the altar till the close of the mass is 
no longer observed, on account of the danger ; 
nevertheless, the same meaning of the parts 
continues, which some persons have expressed 
in verse, thus; 

Tlie host being rent — 

What is dipped, means the blest; 

What is dry, means the living; 

What IS kept, those at rest. 

Others, however, say that the part put into 
the chalice denotes those still living in this 
world ; while the part kept outside the chalice 
denotes those fully blessed both in soul and 
body ; while the part consumed means the 
others. 

Reply Obj. 9. Two things can be signified 
by the chalice; first, the Passion itself, which 
is represented in this sacrament, and accord- 
ing to this, by the part put into the chalice 
are denoted those who are still sharers of 
Christ’s sufferings; secondly, the enjoyment 
of the Blessed can be signified, which is like- 
wise foreshadowed in this sacrament; and 
therefore those whose bodies are already in 
full beatitude, are denoted by the part put 
into the chalice. And it is to be observed that 
the part put into the chalice ought not to be 
given to the people to supplement the com- 
munion, because Christ gave dipped bread only 
to Judas the betrayer. 

Reply Obj. 10. Wine, by reason of its hu- 
midity, is capable of washing, consequently 
it is received in order to rinse the mouth after 
receiving this sacrament, lest any particles 
remain : and this belongs to reverence for the 
sacrament. Hence (Extra. De Cclebratione 
misscE, chap. Ex parte), it is said; The priest 
should always cleanse his mouth with wine 
after receiving the entire sacrament of Eucha- 
rist : except when he has to celebrate another 
mass on the same day, lest from taking the 
ablution-wine he be prevented from celebrat- 
ing again; and it is for the same reason that 
wine is poured over the fingers with which he 
had touched the body of (Christ. 

Reply Obj. 11. The truth ought to be con- 
formable with the figure, in some respect: 
namely, because a part of the host consecrated, 
of which the priest and ministers or even the 
people communicate, ought not to be reserved 
until the day following. Hence, as is laid down 
(De Consecr., dist. ii), Pope Clement (I) or- 
dered that as many hosts arc to be offered on 
the altar as shall suffice for the people ; should 
any be left over, they arc not to be reserved 
until the morrow, but let the clergy carefully 
consume them rvith fear and trembling. Nev- 
ertheless, since this sacrament is to be received 
daily, whereas the Paschal Lamb was not, it 
is therefore necessary for other hosts to be 
reserved for the sick. Hence we read in the 


same distinction ; Let the priest always have 
the Eucharist ready, so that, when anyone fall 
sick, he may take Communion to him at once, 
lest he die without it. 

Reply Obj. 12. Several persons ought to be 
present at the solemn celebration of the mass. 
Hence Pope Soter says (De Consecr. dist. 1) ; 
It has also been ordained, that no priest is to 
presume to celebrate solemn mass, unless two 
others be present answering him, while he him- 
self makes the third ; because when he says in 
the plural, “The Lord be with you,” and again 
in the Secrets, “Pray ye for me,” it is most 
becoming that they should answer his greeting. 
Hence it is for the sake of greater solemnity 
that we find it decreed (ibid.) that a bishop 
is to solemnize mass with several assistants. 
Nevertheless, in private masses it suffices to 
have one server, who takes the place of the 
whole Catholic people, on whose hehalf he 
makes answer in the plural to the priest. 

SIXTH ARTICLE 

Whether the Defects Occurring during the Celebration 
of This Sacrament Can Be Sufficiently Met 
by Observing the Church's Statutes? 

We proceed thus to the Sixth Article : — 

Objection 1. It seems that the defects oc- 
curring during the celebration of this sacra- 
ment cannot be sufficiently met by observing 
the statutes of the Church. For it sometimes 
happens that before or after the consecration 
the priest dies or goes mad, or is hindered by 
some other infirmity from receiving the sacra- 
ment and completing the mass. Consequently 
it seems impossible to observe the Church’s 
statute, whereby the priest consecrating must 
communicate of his own sacrifice. 

Obj. 2. Further, it sometimes happens that, 
before the consecration, the priest remembers 
that he has eaten or drunk something, or that 
he is in mortal sin, or under excommunication, 
which he did not remember previously. There- 
fore, in such a dilemma a man must neces- 
sarily commit mortal sin by acting against 
the Church’s statute, whether he receives or 
not. 

Obj. 3. Further, it sometimes happens that 
a fly or a spider, or some other poisonous crea- 
ture falls into the chalice after the consecra- 
tion ; or even that the priest comes to know 
that poison has been put in by some evilly 
disposed person in order to kill him. Now in 
this instance, if he takes it, he appears to sin 
by killing himself, or by tempting God: also 
in like manner if he does not take it, he sins 
b 3 ^ acting against the Church’s statute. Con- 
sequently, he seems to be perplexed, and under 
necessity of sinning, w'hich is not becoming. 

Obj. 4. Further, it sometimes happens from 
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the server’s want of heed that water is not 
added to the chalice, or even the wine over- 
looked, and that the priest discovers this. 
Therefore he seems to be perple.xed likewise 
in this case, whether he receives the body with- 
out the blood, thus makin” the sacrifice to be 
incomplete, or whether he receives neither the 
body nor the blood. 

Ob}. 5. Further, it sometimes happens that 
the priest cannot remember having said the 
words of consecration, or other words which 
are uttered in the celebration of this sacra- 
ment. In this case he seems to sin, wdiether 
he repeats the words over the same matter, 
which words possibly he has said before, or 
whether he uses bread and wine which are not 
consecrated, as if they were consecrated. 

Obj. 6. Further, it sometimes comes to pass 
owing to the cold that the host will slip from 
the priest’s hands into the chalice, either be- 
fore or after the breaking. In this case then 
the priest will not be able to comph' with the 
Church's rite, either as to the breaking, or 
else as to this, that only a third part is put 
into the chalice. 

Ob'], 7. Further, sometimes, too, it happens, 
owing to the priest’s want of care, that Christ’s 
blood is spilled, or that he vomits the sacrament 
received, or that the consecrated hosts are 
kept so long that they become corrupt, or that 
they are nibbled by mice, or lost in any man- 
ner whatsoever ; in which cases it does not 
seem possible for due reverence to be shown 
towards this sacrament, as the Church’s ordi- 
nances require. It does not seem then that 
such defects or dangers can be met by keeping 
to the Church’s statutes. 

On the contrary, Just as God does not 
command an impossibility, so neither does the 
Church. 

1 answer that, Dangers or defects happening 
to this sacrament can be met in two ways: 
first, by preventing any such mishaps from 
occurring: secondly, by dealing with them in 
such a way, that what may have happened 
amiss is put right, either by employing a rem- 
edy, or at least by repentance on his part who 
has acted negligently regarding this sacrament. 

Reply Obj. 1. If the priest be stricken by 
death or grave sickness before the consecra- 
tion of our Lord’s body and blood, there is no 
need for it to be completed by another. But 
if this happens after the consecration is begun, 
for instance, when the body has been conse- 
crated and before the consecration of the 
blood, or even after both have been conse- 
crated, then the celebration of the mass ought 
to be finished by someone else. Hence, as is 
laid down (Decret. vii, q. 1), we read the 
following decree of the (Seventh) Council of 
Toledo: We consider it to be fitting that when 
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the sacred mysteries are consecrated by priests 
during the time of mass, if any sickness .super- 
venes, in consequeme of which they cannot 
finish the mystery begun, let it be free for the 
bishop or another priest to finish the consecra- 
tion of the office thus begun. For nothing else 
is suitable for completing the mysteries com- 
menced, unless the consecration be completed 
either by the priest udio began it, or by the 
one who follows him: because they cannot be 
completed except they be performed in perfect 
order. For since we are all one in Christ, the 
change of persons makes no difference, since 
unity of faith insures the happy issue of the 
mystery. Yet let not the course we propose for 
cases of natural debility, be presumptuously 
abused: and let no minister or priest presume 
ever to leave the Divine offices unfinished , un- 
less he be absolutely prevented from continu- 
ing. If anyone shall have rashly presumed to 
do so, he will incur sentence of excommunica- 
tion. 

Reply Obj. 2. Where difficulty arises, the 
less dangerous course should always be fol- 
lowed. But the greatest danger regarding this 
sacrament lies in whatever may prevent its 
completion, because this is a heinous sacrilege ; 
while that danger is of less account which re- 
gards the condition of the receiver. Conse- 
quently, if after the consecration has been 
begun the priest remembers that he has eaten 
or drunk anything, he ought nevertheless to 
complete the sacrifice and receive the sacra- 
ment. Likewise, if he recalls a sin committed, 
he ought to make an act of contrition, with 
the firm purpose of confessing and making 
satisfaction for it: and thus he will not receive 
the sacrament unworthily, but with profit. 
The same applies if he calls to mind that he is 
under some e.xcommunication ; for he ought to 
make the resolution of humbly seeking abso- 
lution ; and so he will receive absolution from 
the invisible High Priest Jesus Christ for his 
act of completing the Divine mysteries. 

But if he calls to mind any of the above 
facts previous to the consecration, I should 
deem it safer for him to interrupt the mass 
begun, especially if he has broken his fast, or 
is under excommunication, unless grave scan- 
dal were to be feared. 

Reply Obj. 3. If a fly or a spider falls into 
the chalice before consecration, or if it be dis- 
covered that the wine is poisoned, it ought to 
be poured out, anrl after purifying the chalice, 
fresh wine should be served for consecration. 
— But if anything of the sort happen after 
the consecration, the insect should be caught 
carefully and washed thoroughly, then burned, 
and the ablution, together with the ashes, 
thrown into the sacrarium. If it be discovered 
that the wine has been poisoned, the priest 
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should neither receive it nor administer it to 
others on any account, lest the life-giving chal- 
ice become one of death, but it ought to be 
kept in a suitable vessel with the relics; and 
in order that the sacrament may not remain 
incomplete, he ought to put other wine into 
the chalice, resume the mass from the conse- 
cration of the blood, and complete the sacrifice. 

Reply Ob}. 4. If before the consecration 
of the blood, and after the consecration of the 
body the priest detect that either the wine or 
the water is absent, then he ought at once to 
add them and consecrate. But if after the 
words of consecration he discover that the 
water is absent, he ought notwithstanding to 
proceed straight on, because the addition of 
the water is not necessary for the sacrament, 
as stated above (Q. 74, A. 7) : nevertheless the 
person responsible for the neglect ought to be 
punished. And on no account should water be 
mixed with the consecrated wine, because cor- 
ruption of the sacrament would ensue in part, 
as was said above (Q. 77, A. 8). But if after 
the words of consecration the priest perceive 
that no wine has been put in the chalice, and 
if he detect it before receiving the body, then 
rejecting the water, he ought to pour in wine 
with water, and begin over again the conse- 
crating words of the blood. But if he notice 
it after receiving the body, he ought to pro- 
cure another host which must be consecrated 
together with the blood ; and I say so for this 
reason, because if he were to say only the 
words of consecration of the blood, the proper 
order of consecrating would not be observed; 
and, as is laid down by the Council of Toledo, 
quoted above (ad 1), sacrifices cannot be per- 
ject, except they be performed in perfect order. 
But if he were to begin from the consecration 
of the blood, and were to repeat all the words 
which follow, it would not suffice, unless there 
was a consecrated host present, since in those 
words there are things to be said and done not 
only regarding the blood, but also regarding 
the body ; and at the close he ought once more 
to receive the consecrated host and blood, even 
if he had already taken the water which was 
in the chalice, because the precept of the com- 
pleting this sacrament is of greater weight 
than the precept of receiving the sacrament 
while fasting, as stated above (Q. 80, A. 8). 

Reply Ob}. S. Although the priest may not 
recollect having said some of the words he 
ought to say, he ought not to be disturbed 
mentally on that account ; for a man who 
utters many words cannot recall to mind all 
that he has said ; unless perchance in uttering 
them he adverts to something connected with 
the consecration ; for so it is impressed on the 
memory. Hence, if a man pays attention to 
what he is saying, but without adverting to 


the fact that he is saying these particular 
words, he remembers soon after that he has 
said them; for, a thing is presented to the 
memory under the formality of the past (De 
Mem. et Remin. i). 

But if it seem to the priest that he has 
probably omitted some of the words that are 
not necessary for the sacrament, I think that 
he ought not to repeat them on that account, 
changing the order of the sacrifice, but that 
he ought to proceed : but if he is certain that 
he has left out any of those that are necessary 
for the sacrament, namely, the form of the 
consecration, since the form of the consecra- 
tion is necessary for the sacrament, juk as the 
matter is, it seems that the same thing ought 
to be done as was stated above (ad 4) with 
regard to defect in the matter, namely, that 
he should begin again with the form of the 
consecration, and repeat the other things in 
order, lest the order of the sacrifice be altered. 

Reply Obj. 6. The breaking of the conse- 
crated host, and the putting of only one part 
into the chalice, regards the mystical body, 
just as the mixing with water signifies the 
people, and therefore the omission of either 
of them causes no such imperfection in the 
sacrifice, as calls for repetition regarding the 
celebration of this sacrament. 

Reply Ob}. 7. According to the decree, De 
Consecr., dist. ii, quoting a decree of Pope 
Pius (I), If from neglect ony of the blood 
falls upon a board which is fixed to the ground, 
let it be taken up with the tongue, and let the 
board be scraped. But if it be not a board, let 
the ground be scraped, and the scrapings 
burned, and the ashes buried inside the altar, 
and let the priest do penance for forty days. 
But if a drop fall from the chalice on to the 
altar, let the minister suck up the drop, and 
do penance during three days ; if it falls upon 
the altar cloth and penetrates to the second 
altar cloth, let him do four days’ penance; if 
it penetrates to the third, let him do nine days’ 
penance; if to the fourth, let him do twenty 
days’ penance; and let the altar linens which 
the drop touched be washed three times by 
the priest, holding the chalice below, then let 
the water be taken and put away nigh to the 
altar. It might even be drunk by the minister, 
unless it might be rejected from nausea. Some 
persons go further, and cut out that part of 
the linen, which they burn, putting the ashes 
in the altar or down the sacrarium. And the 
Decretal continues with a quotation from the 
Penitential of Bede the Priest; If, oivlng to 
drunkenness or gluttony, anyone vomits up 
the Eucharist, let him do forty days’ penance, 
if he be a layman ; but let clerics or monks, 
deacons and priests, do seventy days’ penance ; 
and let a bishop do ninety days’. But if they 
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vomit from sickness, let them do penance for 
seven days. And in the same distinction, we 
read a decree of the (Fourth) Council of Arles : 
They who do not keep proper custody over the 
sacrament, if a mouse or othci animal consume 
it, must do forty days' penance: he who loses 
it in a church, or if a part fall and be not 
found, shall do thirty days’ penance. And the 
priest seems to deserve the same penance, who 
from neglect allows the hosts to putrefy. And 
on those days the one doing penance ought to 
fast, and abstain from Communion. However, 
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after weighing the circumstances of the fact 
and of the person, the said penances may be 
lessened or increased. But it must be observed 
that wherever the species are found to be en- 
tire, they must be preserved reverently, or 
consumed ; because Christ’s body is there so 
long as the species last, as stated above (Q. 77, 
AA. 4, 5). But if it can be done conveniently, 
the things in which they are found are to be 
burned, and the ashes put in the sacrarium, as 
was said of the scrapings of the altar-table, 
here above. 
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QUESTION 84 

Of the Sacrament of Penance 

(In Ten Articles) 

We must now consider the Sacrament of Pen- that we may be cleansed from sin, so also is 
ance. We shall consider (1) Penance itself; Penance: wherefore Peter said to Simon 
(2) Its effect; (3) Its Parts; (4) The recipi- Magus (Acts viii. 22) : Do penance . . . from 
ents of this sacrament; (5) The power of the this thy wickedness. But Baptism is a sacra- 
mimsters, which pertains to the keys; (6) The ment as stated above (Q. 66, A. 1). Therefore 
solemnization of this sacrament. for the same reason Penance is also a sacra- 

The first of these considerations will be two- ment. 
fold: (1) Penance as a sacrament; (2) Pen- / answer that, As Gregory says (loc. cit.), 
ance as a virtue, ^ sacrament consists in a solemn act, whereby 

Under the first head there are ten points of something is so done that we understand it to 
inquiry :_(1) Whether Penance is a sacrament? signify the holiness which it confers. Now it 
(2) Of its proper matter. (3) Of its form, is evident that in Penance something is done 
(4) Whether imposition of hands is necessary so that something holy is signified both on the 
for this sacrament? (5) Whether this sacra- part of the penitent sinner, and on the part of 
ment is necessary for salvation? (6) Of its re- the priest absolving, because the penitent sin- 
latiqn to the other sacraments. (7) Of its ner, by deed and word, shows his heart to have 
institution. (8) Of its duration. (9) Of renounced sin, and in like manner the priest, 
its continuance. (10) Whether it can be re- by his deed and word with regard to the peni- 
peated? tent, signifies the work of God Who forgives 

FIRST ARTICLE his sins. Therefore it is evident that Penance, 

Whether Penance Is a Sacrament? practiced in the Church, is a sacrament. 

, , r-- ; • , Reply Obj. 1, By corporeal things taken 

iVe proceed thtis to the Ftrst Article: — in a wide sense we may understand also ex- 

Objection 1. It would seem that Penance ternal sensible actions, which are to this sac- 
is not a sacrament. For Gregory”' says: The rament what water is to Baptism, or chrism to 
sacraments are Baptism, Chrism, and the Confirmation. But it is to be observed that in 
Body and Blood of Christ; which are called those sacraments, whereby an exceptional 
sacraments because under the veil of corporeal grace surpassing altogether the proportion of 
things the Divine power works out salvation in a human act, is conferred, some corporeal mat- 
a hidden manner. But this does not happen ter is employed externally, e.g. in Baptism, 
in Penance, because therein corporeal things which confers full remission of all sins, both 
are not employed that, under them, the power as to guilt and as to punishment, and in Con- 
of God may work our salvation. Therefore firmation, wherein the fulness of the Holy 
Penance is not a sacrament. Ghost is bestowed, and in Extreme Unction, 

Obj. 2. Further, the sacraments of the which confers perfect spiritual health derived 
Church are shown forth by the ministers of from the virtue of Christ as from an extrinsic 
Christ, according to 1 Cor. iv. 1 : Let a man principle. Wherefore, such human acts as 
so account of us as of the ministers of Christ, are in these sacraments, are not the essential 
and the dispensers of the mysteries of God. matter of the sacrament, but are dispositions 
But Penance is not conferred by the ministers thereto. On the other hand, in those sacra- 
of Christ, but is inspired inwardly into man ments whose effect corresponds to that of some 
by God, according to Jerem. xxxi. 19: .If ter human act, the sensible human act itself takes 
Thou didst convert me, 1 did penance. There- the place of matter, as in the case of Penance 
fore it seems that Penance is not a sacrament, and Matrimony, even as in bodily medicines, 
Obj. 3. Further, in the sacraments of which some are applied externally, such as plasters 
we have already spoken above, there is some- and drugs, while others are acts of the person 
thing that is sacrament only, something that who seeks to be cured, such as certain exer- 
is both reality and sacrament, and something cises. 

that is reality only, as is clear from what has Reply Obj. 2. In those sacraments which 
been stated (Q. 66, A. 1). But this does not have a corporeal matter, this matter needs to 
apply to Penance. Therefore Penance is not a be applied by a minister of the Church, who 
sacrament. stands in the place of Christ, which denotes 

On the contrary. As Baptism is conferred that the excellence of the power which oper- 
♦ Cf Isiduie, hiyiii. vi, ch. 19 . ates in the sacraments is from Christ. But in 
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the sacrament of Penance, as stated above 
{ad 1), human actions take the place of mat- 
ter. and these actions proceed from internal 
inspiration, wherefore the matter is not ap- 
plied by the minister, but by God working 
inwardly; while the minister furnishes the 
complement of the sacrament, when he ab- 
solves the penitent. 

Reply Obj. 3. In Penance also, there is 
something which is sacrament only, viz. the 
acts performed outwardly both hy the repent- 
ant sinner, and by the priest in giving absolu- 
tion ; that which is reality and sacrament is the 
sinner’s inward repentance ; while that which 
is reality, and not sacrament, is the forgiveness 
of sin. The first of these taken altogether is 
the cause of the second; and the first and 
second together are the cause of the third. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether Sins Are the Proper Matter 
of This Sacrament? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that sins are 
not the proper master of this sacrament. Be- 
cause, in the other sacraments, the matter is 
hallowed by the utterance of certain words, 
and being thus hallowed produces the sacra- 
mental effect. Now sins cannot be hallowed, 
for they are opposed to the effect of the sac- 
rament, viz. grace which blots out sin. There- 
fore sins are not the proper matter of this 
sacrament. 

Obj. 2. Further, Augustine says in his book 
De Pcenitentia :* No one can begin a new lije, 
unless he repent oj the old. Now not only sins 
but also the penalties of the present life be- 
long to the old life. Therefore sins are not the 
proper matter of Penance. 

Obj. 3. Further, sin is either original, mor- 
tal or venial. Now the sacrament of Penance 
is not ordained against original sin, for this 
is taken away by Baptism, [nor against mor- 
tal sin, for this is taken away by the sinner’s 
confession],! nor against venial sin, which is 
taken away by the beating of the breast and 
the sprinkling of holy water and the like. 
Therefore sins are not the proper matter of 
Penance. 

On the contrary, The Apostle says (2 Cor. 
xii. 21): (Who) have not done penance for 
the uncleanness and fornication and lascivious- 
ness, that they have committed. 

I answer that, Matter is twofold, viz. proxi- 
mate and remote: thus the proximate matter 
of a statue is a metal, while the remote matter 
is water. Now it has been stated (A. I, ad 1, 
ad 2), that the proximate matter of this sacra- 


ment consists in the acts of the penitent, the 
matter of which acts are the sins over which 
he grieves, which he confesses, and for which 
he satisfies. Hence it follows that sins are the 
remote matter of Penance, as a matter, not 
for approval, but for detestation, and destruc- 
tion. 

Reply Obj. 1. This argument considers the 
proximate matter of a sacrament. 

Reply Obj. 2. The old life that was subject 
to death is the object of Penance, not as re- 
gards the punishment, but as regards the guilt 
connected with it. 

Reply Obj. 3. Penance regards every kind 
of sin in a way, but not each in the same way. 
Because Penance regards actual mortal sin 
properly and chiefly ; properly, since, properly 
speaking, we are said to repent of what we 
have done of our own will ; chiefly, since this 
sacrament was instituted chiefly for the blot- 
ting out of mortal sin. Penance regards venial 
sins, properly speaking indeed, in so far as 
they are committed of our own will, but this 
was not the chief purpose of its institution. 
But as to original sin. Penance regards it nei- 
ther chiefly, since Baptism, and not Penance, 
is ordained against original sin, nor properly, 
because original sin is not done of our own 
will, except in so far as Adam’s will is looked 
upon as ours, in which sense the Apostle says 
(Rom. v. 12) : In whom all have sinned. Nev- 
ertheless, Penance may be said to regard origi- 
nal sin, if w’e take it in a wide sense for any 
detestation of something past: in which sense 
Augustine uses the term in his book De Pceni- 
tentia (loc. cit.). 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether the Form of This Sacrament Is; 

"I Absolve Thee?" 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the form 
of this sacrament is not: / absolve thee. Be- 
cause the forms of the sacraments are received 
from Christ’s institution and the Church’s cus- 
tom. But we do not read that Christ instituted 
this form. Nor is it in common use; in fact 
in certain absolutions which are given publicly 
in church (e.g. at Prime and Compline and on 
Maundy Thursday), absolution is given not 
in the indicative form by saying: / absolve 
thee, but in the deprecatory form, by saying: 
May Almighty Cod have mercy on you, or: 
May Almighty God grant you absolution and 
forgiveness. Therefore the form of this sacra- 
ment is not: I absolve thee. 

Obj. 2. Further, Pope Leo says (Ep. cviii) 
that God’s forgiveness cannot be obtained 


* Cf. Serin, cccli. t The words in brackets are omitted in the Leonine edition. 
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without the priestly supplications: and he is 
speaking there of God’s forgiveness granted to 
the penitent. Therefore the form of this sac- 
rament should be deprecatory. 

Obj. 3. Further, to absolve from sin is the 
same as to remit sin. But God alone remits 
sin, for He alone cleanses man inwardly from 
sin, as Augustine says (Contra Donatist. v. 
21). Therefore it seems that God alone ab- 
solves from sin. Therefore the priest should 
say not: I absolve thee, as neither does he say: 
I remit thy sins. 

Obj. 4. Further, just as our Lord gave His 
disciples the power to absolve from sins, so 
also did He give them the power to heal in- 
firmities, to cast out devils, and to cure dis- 
eases (Matth. X. 1: Luke ix. 1). Now the 
apostles, in healing the sick, did not use the 
words ; I heal thee, but : The Lord Jesus Christ 
heal (Vulg., — heals) thee, as Peter said to the 
palsied man (Acts ix. 34). Therefore since 
priests have the power which Christ gave His 
apostles, it seems that they should not use the 
form: / absolve thee, but: May Christ absolve 
thee. 

Obj. S. Further, some explain this form by 
stating that when they say: 1 absolve thee, 
they mean / declare you to be absolved. But 
neither can this be done by a priest unless it 
be revealed to him by God, wherefore, as we 
read in Matth. xvi, 19 before it was said to 
Peter: Whatsoever thou shalt bind upon earth, 
etc., it was said to him (verse 17): Blessed 
art thou Simon Bar-Jona: because flesh and 
blood have not revealed it to thee, but My 
Father Who is in heaven. Therefore it seems 
presumptuous for a priest, who has received no 
revelation on the matter, to say: 1 absolve 
thee, even if this be explained to mean: 1 de- 
clare thee absolved. 

On the contrary, As our Lord said to His 
disciples (Matth. xxviii. 19) : Going . . . teach 
ye all nations, baptizing them, etc., so did He 
say to Peter (Matth. xvi. 19) : Whatsoever 
thou shalt loose on earth, etc. Now the priest, 
relying on the authority of those words of 
Christ, says : / baptize thee. Therefore on the 
same authority he should say in this sacra- 
ment: I absolve thee. 

I answer that. The perfection of a thing is 
ascribed to its form. Now it has been stated 
above (A. ad 2) that this sacrament is per- 
fected by that which is done by the priest. 
Wherefore the part taken by the penitent, 
whether it consist of words or deeds, must 
needs be the matter of this sacrament, while 
the part taken by the priest, takes the place of 
the form. 

Now since the sacraments of the New Law 
accomplish what they signify, as stated above 


(Q. 62, A. 1, ad 1), it behooves the sacramental 
form to signify the sacramental effect in a 
manner that is in keeping with the matter. 
Hence the form of Baptism is : I baptize thee, 
and the form of Confirmation is: 1 sign thee 
with the sign of the cross, and I confirm thee 
with the chrism of salvation, because these 
sacraments are perfected in tJie use of their 
inatter : while in the sacrament of the Eucha- 
rist, which consists in the very consecration of 
the matter, the reality of the consecration is 
expressed in the words: This is My Body. 

Now this sacrament, namely the sacrament 
of Penance, consists not in the consecration 
of a matter, nor in the use of a hallowed mat- 
ter, but rather in the removal of a certain 
matter, viz. sin, in so far as sins are said to 
be the matter of Penance, as explained above 
(A. 2). This removal is expressed by the priest 
saying : I absolve thee : because sins are fetters, 
according to Prov. v. 22. His own iniquities 
catch the wicked, and he is fast bound with the 
ropes of his own sins. Wherefore it is evident 
that this is the most fitting form of this sacra- 
ment: / absolve thee. 

Reply Obj. 1. This form is taken from 
Christ’s very words which He addressed to 
Peter (Matth. xvi. 19) : Whatsoever thou shalt 
loose on earth, etc., and such is the form em^ 
ployed by the Church in sacramental absolu- 
tion. But such absolutions as are given in 
public are not sacramental, but are prayers 
for the remission of venial sins. Wherefore 
in giving sacramental absolution it would not 
suffice to say : May Almighty God have mercy 
on thee, or: May God grant thee absolution 
and forgiveness, because by such words the 
priest does not signify the giving of absolution, 
but prays that it may be given. Nevertheless 
the above prayer is said before the sacramen- 
tal absolution is given, lest the sacramental 
effect be hindered on the part of the penitent, 
whose acts are as matter in this sacrament, 
but not in Baptism or Confirmation. 

Reply Obj. 2. The words of Leo are to be 
understood of the prayer that precedes the 
absolution, and do not exclude the fact that 
the priest pronounces absolution. 

Reply Obj. 3. God alone absolves from sin 
and forgives sins authoritatively; yet priests 
do both ministerially, because the words of 
the priest in this sacrament work as instru- 
ments of the Divine power, as in the other 
sacraments: because it is the Divine power 
that w'orks inwardly in all the sacramental 
signs, be they things or words, as shown above 
(Q. 62, A. 4; Q. 64, AA. 1, 2). Wherefore our 
Lord e.xpressed both: for He said to Peter 
(Matth. xvi. 19) : Whatsoever thou shalt loose 
on earth, etc., and to His disciples (Jo. xx. 
23) : Whose sins you shall forgive, they are 
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forgiven them. Yet the priest says: I absolve 
thee, rather than; / forgive thee thy sins, be- 
cause it is more in keeping with the words of 
our Lord, by expressing the power of the keys 
whereby priests absolve. Nevertheless, since 
the priest absolves ministerially, something is 
suitably added in reference to the supreme 
authority of God, by the priest saying; / ab- 
solve thee in the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, or by the 
power of Christ’s Passion, or by the authority 
of God. However, as this is not defined by the 
words of Christ, as it is for Baptism, this addi- 
tion is left to the discretion of the priest. 

Reply Obj. 4. Power was given to the apos- 
tles, not that they themselves might heal the 
sick, but that the sick might be healed at the 
prayer of the apostles : whereas power was 
given to them to work instrumentallj' or min- 
isterially in the sacraments : wherefore they 
could express their own agency in the sacra- 
mental forms rather than in the healing of 
infirmities. Nevertheless in the latter case 
they did not always use the deprecatory form, 
but sometimes employed the indicative or im- 
perative; thus we read (Acts iii. 6) that Peter 
said to the lame man: What 1 have, I give 
thee: In the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, 
arise and walk. 

Reply Obj. 5. It is true in a sense that the 
words, / absolve thee mean I declare thee ab- 
solved, but this explanation is incomplete. Be- 
cause the sacraments of the New Law not 
only signify, but effect what they signify. 
Wherefore, just as the priest in baptizing any- 
one, declares by deed and word that the per- 
son is washed inwardly, and this not only sig- 
nificatively but also effectively, so also when 
he says : I absolve thee, he declares the man to 
be absolved not only signiftcatively but also 
effectively. And yet he does not speak as of 
something uncertain, because just as the other 
sacraments of the New Law^ have, of them- 
selves, a sure effect through the power of 
Christ’s Passion, which effect, nevertheless, 
may be impeded on the part of the recipient, 
so is it with this sacrament. Hence Augustine 
says (Dc .\dult. Conjug. ii) ; There is nothing 
disgraceful or onerous in the reconciliation of 
husband and wife, when adultery committed 
has been washed away, since there is no doubt 
that remission of sins is granted through the 
keys of the kingdom of heaven. Consequently 
there is no need for a special revelation to be 
made to the priest, but the general revelation 
of faith suffices, through which sins are for- 
given. Hence the revelation of faith is said 
to have been made to Peter. 

It would be a more complete explanation 
to say that the words, 1 absolve thee mean; 
I grant thee the sacrament of absolution. 


FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether the imposition of the Priest's Hands 
Is Necessary for This Sacrament? 

ITc proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the impo- 
sition of the priest’s hands is necessary for 
this sacrament. For it is written (Mark xvi. 
18) ; They shall lay hands upon the sick, and 
they shall recover. Now sinners are sick spir- 
itually, and obtain recovery through this sac- 
rament. Therefore an imposition of hands 
should be made in this sacrament. 

Obj. 2. Further, in this sacrament man 
regains the Holy Ghost Whom he had lost, 
wherefore it is said in the person of the peni- 
tent (Ps. 1. 14) ; Restore unto me the joy of 
Thy salvation, and strengthen me with a per- 
fect spirit. Now the Holy Ghost is given by 
the imposition of hands ; for we read (Acts 
viii. 17) that the apostles laid their hands upon 
them, and they received the Holy Ghost; and 
(Matth. xix. 13) that little children were pre- 
sented to our Lord, that He should impose 
hands upon them. Therefore an imposition of 
hands should be made in this sacrament. 

Obj. 3. Further, the priest’s words are not 
more efficacious in this than in the other sac- 
raments. But in the other sacraments the 
words of the minister do not suffice, unless 
he perform some action : thus, in Baptism, the 
priest while saying: I baptize thee, has to per- 
form a bodily washing. Therefore, also while 
saying: / absolve thee, the priest should per- 
form some action in regard to the penitent, 
by laying hands on him. 

On the contrary. When our Lord said to 
Peter (Hatth. xvi. 19) : Whatsoever thou shalt 
loose on earth, etc., He made no mention of 
an imposition of hands ; nor did He when He 
said to all the apostles (Jo. xx. 13) : Whose 
sins you shall forgive, they are forgiven them. 
Therefore no imposition of hands is required 
for this sacrament. 

/ answer that. In the sacraments of the 
Church the imposition of hands is made, to 
signify some abundant effect of grace, through 
those on whom the hands are laid being, as it 
were, united to the ministers in whom grace 
should be plentiful. Wherefore an imposition 
of hands is made in the sacrament of Confir- 
mation, wherein the fulness of the Holy Ghost 
is conferred ; and in the sacrament of Order, 
wherein is bestowed a certain excellence of 
power over the Divine mysteries ; hence it is 
WTitten (2 Tim. i. 6) : Stir up the grace of God 
which is in thee, by the imposition of tny 
hands. 

Now the sacrament of Penance is ordained, 
not that man may receive some abundance of 
grace, but that his sins may be taken away; 
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and therefore no imposition of hands is re- 
quired for this sacrament, as neither is there 
for Baptism, wherein nevertheless a fuller re- 
mission of sins is bestowed. 

Reply Ob], 1. That imposition of hands is 
not sacramental, but is intended for the work- 
ing of miracles, namely, that by the contact 
of a sanctified man’s hand, even bodily infirm- 
ity might be removed ; even as w'e read of our 
Lord (Mark vi. 5) that He cured the sick, 
laying His hands upon them, and (Matth. 
viii. 3) that He cleansed a leper by touching 
him. 

Reply Ob], 2. It is not every reception of 
the Holy Ghost that requires an imposition of 
hands, since even in Baptism man receives 
the Holy Ghost, without any imposition of 
hands: it is at the reception of the fulness of 
the Holy Ghost which belongs to Confirmation 
that an imposition of hands is required. 

Reply Oh). 3. In those sacraments which 
are perfected in the use of the matter, the 
minister has to perform some bodily action on 
the recipient of the sacrament, e.g. in Baptism, 
Confirmation, and Extreme Unction; whereas 
this sacrament does not consist in the use of 
matter employed outw'ardly, the matter being 
supplied by the part taken by the penitent: 
wherefore, just as in the Eucharist the priest 
perfects the sacrament by merely pronouncing 
the w'ords over the matter, so the mere words 
which the priest while absolving pronounces 
over the penitent perfect the sacrament of 
absolution. If. indeed, any bodily act were 
necessary on the part of the priest, the sign 
of the cross, w'hich is employed in the Eucha- 
rist, would not be less becoming than the im- 
position of hands, in token that sins are for- 
given through the blood of Christ crucified; 
and yet this is not essential to this sacrament 
as neither is it to the Eucharist. 

FIFTH ARTICLE 

Whether This Socroment Is Necessary for Salvofion? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that this sacra- 
ment is not necessary for salvation. Because 
on Ps. exxv. S, They that sow in tears, etc., 
the gloss says: Be not sorrowful, if thou hast 
a good li'ill, of which peace is the meed. But 
sorrow is essential to Penance, according to 
2 Cor. vii. 10; The sorrow that is according 
to God worketh penance steadfast imto salva- 
tion. Therefore a good will without Penance 
suffices for salvation. 

Ob). 2. Further, it is w’ritten (Prov. x. 12) : 
Charity covercth all sins, and further on (xv. 
27) : Bv mercy and faith sins are purged away. 

* The pia\er of ^fana^ses, amon.c the Apocrypha. 

t Iniplicitly in the pas.^afre referred to. but explicitly 
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But this sacrament is for nothing else but the 
purging of sins. Therefore if one has charity, 
faith, and mercy, one can obtain salvation, 
without the sacrament of Penance. 

Obj. 3. Further, the sacraments of the 
Church take their origin from the institution 
of Christ. But according to John viii. Christ 
absolved the adulterous woman without Pen- 
ance. Therefore it seems that Penance is not 
necessary for salvation. 

On the contrary, Our Lord said (Luke 
xiii. 3) ; Unless you shall do penance, you shall 
all likewise perish. 

I answer that, A thing is necessary for sal- 
vation in two ways ; first, absolutely ; secondly, 
on a supposition. A thing is absolutely neces- 
sary for salvation, if no one can obtain sal- 
vation without it, as, for example, the grace of 
Christ, and the sacrament of Baptism, whereby 
a man is born again in Christ. The sacrament 
of Penance is necessary on a supposition, for 
it is necessary, not for all, but for those who 
are in sin. For it is written (2 Paral. xxxvii),* 
Thou, Lord, God of the righteous, hast not 
appointed repentance to the righteous, to Abra- 
ham, Isaac and Jacob, nor to those who sinned 
not against Thee. But sin, when it is com- 
pleted, begetteth death (James i. 15). Con- 
sequently it is necessary for the sinner’s salva- 
tion that sin be taken away from him ; which 
cannot be done without the sacrament of Pen- 
ance, wherein the power of Christ’s Passion 
operates through the priest’s absolution and 
the acts of the penitent, who co-operates with 
grace unto the destruction of his sin. For as 
Augustine says (Tract. Ixxii, in Joan.-\), He 
Who created thee without thee, will not justify 
thee without thee. Therefore it is evident that 
after sin the sacrament of Penance is necessary 
for salvation, even as bodily medicine after 
man has contracted a dangerous disease. 

Reply Obj. 1. This gloss should apparently 
be understood as referring to the man who 
has a good will unimpaired by sin, for such a 
man has no cause for sorrow: but as soon as 
the good will is forfeited through sin, it can- 
not be restored without that sorrow whereby 
a man sorrows for his past sin, and which 
belongs to Penance. 

Reply Obj. 2. .As soon as a man falls into 
sin, charity, faith, and mercy do not deliver 
him from sin, without Penance. Because char- 
ity demands that a man should grieve for the 
offense committed against his friend, and that 
he should be anxious to make satisfaction to 
his friend : faith requires that he should seek 
to be justified from his sins through the power 
of Christ’s Passion which operates in the sac- 
raments of the Church ; and well-ordered pity 
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necessitates that man should succor himself 
by repenting of the pitiful condition into which 
sin has brought him, according to Prov. xiv. 
34: Sin makcth nations miserable; wherefore 
it is written (Ecclus. xxx. 24) ; Have pity on 
thy own soul, pleasing God. 

Reply Obj. 3. It was due to His power of 
excellence, which He alone had, as stated 
above (Q. 64, A. 3), that Christ bestowed on 
the adulterous woman the effect of the sacra- 
ment of Penance, viz. the forgiveness of sins, 
w'ithout the sacrament of Penance, although 
not without internal repentance, which He 
operated in her by grace. 

SIXTH ARTICLE 

Whether Penance Is a Second Plank otter Shipwreck? 

We proceed thus to the Sixth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that Penance 
is not a second plank after shipwreck. Because 
on Isa. iii. 9, They have proclaimed abroad 
their sin as Sodom, a gloss says: The second 
plank after shipwreck is to hide one’s sins. 
Now Penance does not hide sins, but reveals 
them. Therefore Penance is not a second 
plank. 

Obj. 2. Further, in a building the founda- 
tion takes the first, not the second place. Now 
in the spiritual edifice. Penance is the founda- 
tion, according to Heb. vi. 1 : Not laying again 
the foundation of Penance from dead works; 
wherefore it precedes even Baptism, accord- 
ing to Acts ii. 38: Do penance, and be bap- 
tized every one of you. Therefore Penance 
should not be called a second plank. 

Obj. 3. Further, all the sacraments are 
planks, i.e. helps against sin. Now Penance 
holds, not the second but the fourth, place 
among the sacraments, as is clear from what 
has been said above (Q. 65, AA. 1,2). There- 
fore Penance should not be called a second 
plank after shipwreck. 

On the contrary, Jerome says (Ep.. exxx) 
that Penance is a second plank after ship- 
wreck. 

I answer that. That which is of itself pre- 
cedes naturally that which is accidental, as 
substance precedes accident. Now some sac- 
raments are, of themselves, ordained to man’s 
salvation, e.g. Baptism, which is the spiritual 
birth, Confirmation which is the spiritual 
growth, the Eucharist which is the spiritual 
food : whereas Penance is ordained to man’s 
salvation accidentally as it were, and on some- 
thing being supposed, viz. sin: for unle.ss man 
w^ere to sin actually, he would not stand in 
need of Penance, and yet he would need Bap- 
tism, Confirmation, and the Eucharist; even 
as in the life of the body, man would need no 
medical treatment, unless he were ill, and yet 
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life, birth, growth, and food are, of themselves, 
necessary to man. 

Consequently Penance holds the second 
place with regard to the state of integrity 
which is bestowed and safeguarded by the 
aforesaid sacraments, so that it is called meta- 
phorically a second plank after shipwreck. For 
just as the first help for those who cross the 
sea is to be safeguarded in a whole ship, while 
the second help when the ship is wrecked, is 
to cling to a plank ; so too the first help in this 
life’s ocean is that man safeguard his integrity, 
while the second help is, if he lose his integrity 
through sin, that he regain it by means of 
Penance. 

Reply Obj. 1. To hide one’s sins may hap- 
pen in twm ways : first, in the very act of sin- 
ning. Now it is worse to sin in public than 
in private, both because a public sinner seems 
to sin more from contempt, and because by 
sinning he gives scandal to others. Conse- 
quently in sin it is a kind of remedy to sin 
secretly, and it is in this sense that the gloss 
says that to hide one’s sins is a second plank 
after shipiorcck; not that it takes away sin, 
as Penance does, but because it makes the sin 
less grievous. Secondly, one hides one's sin 
previously committed, by neglecting to con- 
fess it : this is opposed to Penance, and to hide 
one’s sins thus is not a second plank, but is 
the reverse, since it is written (Prov. xxviii. 
13) : He that hideth his sins shall not prosper. 

Reply Obj. 2. Penance cannot be called the 
foundation of the spiritual edifice simply, i.e. 
in the first building thereof ; but it is the foun- 
dation in the second building which is accom- 
plished by destroying sin, because man, on his 
return to God, needs Penance first. However, 
the Apostle is speaking there of the founda- 
tion of spiritual doctrine. Moreover, the pen- 
ance which precedes Baptism is not the sacra- 
ment of Penance. 

Reply Obj. 3. The three sacraments which 
precede Penance refer to the ship in its integ- 
rity, i.e. to man’s state of integrity, with re- 
gard to which Penance is called a second 
plank. 

SEVENTH ARTICLE 

Whether This Sacrament Was Suitably Instituted 
in the New Low? 

We proceed thus to the Seventh Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that this sacr,a- 
ment was unsuitably instituted in the New 
Law. Because those things which belong to 
the natural law need not to be instituted. Now 
it belongs to the natural law that one should 
repent of the evil one has done: for it is im- 
possible to love good without grieving for its 
contrary. Therefore Penance was unsuitably 
instituted in the New Law. 
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Obj. 2. Further, that which existed in the 
Old Law had not to be instituted in the New. 
Now there was Penance in the Old Law, 
wherefore the Lord complains (Jer. viii. 6) 
saying; There is none that doth penance for 
his sin, saying: What have 1 done^ Therefore 
Penance should not have been instituted in the 
New Law. 

Obj. 3. Further, Penance comes after Bap- 
tism, since it is a second plank, as stated above 
(A. 6). Now it seems that our Lord instituted 
Penance before Baptism, because we read that 
at the beginning of His preaching He said 
(Matth. iv. n): Do penance, for the kingdom 
of heaven is at hand. Therefore this sacrament 
was not suitably instituted in the New Law. 

Obj. 4. Further, the sacraments of the New 
Law were instituted by Christ, by Whose 
power they work, as stated above (Q. 62, A. 5 ; 
Q. 64, A. 1). But Christ does not seem to have 
instituted this sacrament, since He made no 
use of it, as of the other sacraments which He 
instituted. Therefore this sacrament was un- 
suitably instituted in the New Law. 

On the contrary. Our Lord said (Luke 
xxiv. 46_, 47) : It behooved Christ to suffer, 
and to rise again from the dead the third day: 
and that penance and remission of sins should 
be preached in His name unto all nations. 

I answer that, As stated above (A. 1, atf I, 
ad 2), in this sacrament the acts of the peni- 
tent are as matter, while the part taken by the 
priest, who works as Christ’s minister, is the 
formal and completive element of the sacra- 
ment. Now in the other sacraments the matter 
pre-exists, being provided by nature, as water, 
or by art, as bread: but that such and such 
a matter be employed for a sacrament requires 
to be decided by the institution ; while the 
sacrament derives its form and power entirely 
from the institution of Christ, from Whose 
Passion the power of the sacraments proceeds. 

Accordingly the matter of this sacrament 
pre-exists, being provided by nature ; since it 
is by a natural principle of reason that man 
is moved to repent of the evil he has done; 
yet it is due to Divine institution that man 
does penance in this or that way. Wherefore 
at the outset of His preaching, our Lord ad- 
monished men, not only to repent, but also to 
do penance, thus pointing to the particular 
manner of actions required for this sacrament. 
As to the part to be taken by the ministers, 
this was fixed by our Lord when He said to 
Peter (Matth. xvi. 19) : To thee will I give 
the keys of the kingdom of heaven, etc.; but 
it was after His resurrection that He made 
known the efficacy of this sacrament and the 
source of its power, when He said (Luke xxiv. 
47) that penance and remission of sins should 
be preached in His name unto all nations, after 


speaking of His Passion and resurrection. 
Because it is from the power of the name of 
Jesus Christ suffering and rising again that 
this sacrament is efficacious unto the remis- 
sion of sins. 

It is therefore evident that this sacrament 
was suitably instituted in the New Law. 

Reply Obj. 1. It is a natural law that one 
should repent of the evil one has done, by 
grieving for having done it, and by seeking a 
remedy for one’s grief in some way or other, 
and also that one should show some signs of 
grief, even as the Ninevites did, as we read 
in Jon. iii. And yet even in their case there 
was also something of faith which they had 
received through Jonas’ preaching, inasmuch 
as they did these things in the hope that they 
would receive pardon from God, according as 
we read (ibid. 9) : Who can tell if God will 
turn and forgive, and will turn away from His 
fierce anger, and we shall not perish? But 
just as other matters which are of the natural 
law were fixed in detail by the institution of 
the Divine law, as we have stated in the Sec- 
ond Part (I-II, Q.91,A. 4; Q. 95, A. 2 ; Q. 99), 
so was it with Penance, 

Reply Obj. 2. Things which are of the 
natural law were determined in various ways 
in the Old and in the New Law, in keeping 
with the imperfection of the Old, and the per- 
fection of the New. Wherefore Penance was 
fixed in a certain way in the Old Law, — ^with 
regard to sorrow, that it should be in the heart 
rather than in external signs, according to 
Joel ii. 13: Rend your hearts and not your 
garments ; — and with regard to seeking a rem- 
edy for sorrow, that they should in some way 
confess their sins, at least in general, to God’s 
ministers. Wherefore the Lord said (Levit. 
V. 17, 18) : If anyone sin through ignorance, 

. . . he shall offer of the flocks a ram without 
blemish to the priest, according to the measure 
and estimation of the sin, and the priest shall 
pray for him, because he did it ignorantly, 
and it shall be forgiven him; since by the very 
fact of making an offering for his sin, a man, 
in a fashion, confessed his sin to the priest. 
And accordingly it is written (Prov. xxviii. 
13) : He that hideth his sins, shall not prosper: 
but he that shall confess, and forsake them, 
shall obtain mercy. Not yet, however, was the 
power of the keys instituted, which is derived 
from Christ’s Passion, and consequently it was 
not yet ordained that a man should grieve for 
his sin, with the purpose of submitting himself 
by confession and satisfaction to the keys of 
the Church, in the hope of receiving forgive- 
ness through the power of Christ’s Passion. 

Reply Obj. 3. If we note carefully what 
our Lord said about the necessity of Baptism 
(Jo. iii. 3, seqq.), we shall see that this was 
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said before His words about the necessity of 
Penance (Jilatth. iv. 17) ; because He spoke 
to Nicodemus about Baptism before the im- 
prisonment of John, of whom it is related 
afterwards (Jo. iii. 23, 24) that he baptized, 
whereas His words about Penance were said 
after John was cast into prison. 

If, however, He had admonished men to do 
penance before admonishing them to be bap- 
tized, this would be because also before Bap- 
tism some kind of penance is required, accord- 
ing to the words of Peter (Acts ii, 38) ; Do 
penance, and be baptized, every one of you. 

Reply Ob). 4. Christ did not use the Bap- 
tism which He instituted, but was baptized 
with the baptism of John, as stated above 
(Q. 39, AA. 1.2). Nor did He use it actively 
by administering it Himself, because He did 
not baptize as a rule, but His disciples did, as 
related in Jo. iv. 2 although it is to be be- 
lieved that He baptized His disciples, as Au- 
gustine asserts (Ep. cclxv, ad Scleuc.). But 
with regard to His institution of this sacra- 
ment it was nowise fitting that He should use 
it, neither by repenting Himself, in Whom 
there was no sin, nor by administering the 
sacrament to others, since, in order to show 
His mercy and power. He was wont to confer 
the effect of this sacrament without the sacra- 
ment itself, as stated above (A. 5, ad 3). On 
the other hand, He both received and gave to 
others the sacrament of the Eucharist, both 
in order to commend the excellence of that 
sacrament, and because that sacrament is a 
memorial of His Passion, in which Christ is 
both priest and victim. 

EIGHTH ARTICLE 

Whether Penance Should Last Till the End of Life? 

We proceed thus to the Eighth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that Penance 
should not last till the end of life. Because 
Penance is ordained for the blotting out of 
sin. Now the penitent receives forgiveness of 
his sins at once, according to Ezech. xviii. 21 : 
If the -wicked do penance for all his sins -which 
he hath committed . . . he shall live and shall 
not die. Therefore there is no need for Pen- 
ance to be further prolonged. 

Obj. 2. Further, Penance belongs to the 
state of beginners. But man ought to advance 
from that state to the state of the proficient, 
and, from this, on to the state of the perfect. 
Therefore man need not do Penance till the 
end of his life. 

Obj. 3. Further, man is bound to observe 
the laws of the Church in this as in the other 
sacraments. But the duration of repentance 
is fixed by the canons, so that, to wit, for such 


and such a sin one is bound to do penance for 
so many years. Therefore it seems that Pen- 
ance should not be prolonged till the end of 
life. 

Oh the contrary, y^ugustine says in his 
book, De Pa'nitcntia:'* What remains for us 
to do, save to sorrow ever in this life I For 
-when sorrow ceases, repentance fails; and if 
repentance fails, what becomes of pardon! 

I answer that. Penance is twofold, internal 
and external. Internal penance is that w'hereby 
one grieves for a sin one has committed, and 
this penance should last until the end of life. 
Because man should always be displeased at 
having sinned, for if he were to be pleased 
thereat, he would for this very reason fall into 
sin and lose the fruit of pardon. Now dis- 
pleasure causes sorrow in one who is suscept- 
ible to sorrow, as man is in this life ; but after 
this life the saints are not susceptible to sor- 
row, wherefore they wall be displeased at, with- 
out sorrowing for, their past sins, according to 
Isa. Ixv. 16. The former distresses are forgot- 
ten. 

External penance is that whereby a man 
shows external signs of sorrow, confesses his 
sins verbally to the priest who absolves him, 
and makes satisfaction for his sins according 
to the judgment of the priest. Such penance 
need not last until the end of life, but only 
for a fixed time according to the measure of 
the sin. 

Reply Obj. 1. True penance not only re- 
moves past sins, but also preserves man from 
future sins. Consequently, although a man 
receives forgiveness of past sins in the first 
instant of his true penance, nevertheless he 
must persevere in his penance, lest he fall 
again into sin. 

Reply Obj. 2. To do penance both internal 
and external belongs to the state of beginners, 
of those, to wit, who are making a fresh start 
from the state of sin. But there is room for 
internal penance even in the proficient and the 
perfect, according to Ps. Ixxxiii. 7 : In his heart 
he hath disposed to ascend by steps, in the 
vale of tears. Wherefore Paul says (1 Cor. 
XV. 9) : / . . . am not worthy to be called an 
apostle because I persecuted the Church of 
God. 

Reply Obj. 3. These durations of time are 
fixed for penitents as regards the exercise of 
external penance. 

NINTH ARTICLE 

Whether Penance Can Be Continuous? 

We proceed thus to the Ninth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that penance 
cannot be continuous. For it is written ( Jerem. 


* De zera et falsa Fwnitentta. the authorship of which is unknown. 
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xxxi. 16) : Let thy voice cease from weeping, 
and thy eyes from tears. But this would be 
impossible if penance were continuous, for it 
consists in weeping and tears. Therefore pen- 
ance cannot be continuous. 

Obj. 2. Further, man ought to rejoice at 
every good work, according to Ps. xeix. 1 : 
Serve ye the Lord with gladness. Now to do 
penance is a good work. Therefore man should 
rejoice at it. But man cannot rejoice and 
grieve at the same time, as the Philosopher 
declares (Ethic, ix. 4). Therefore a penitent 
cannot grieve continually for his past sins, 
which is essential to penance. Therefore pen- 
ance cannot be continuous. 

Obj. 3. Further, the Apostle says (2 Cor. 
ii. 7) : Comfort him, viz. the penitent, lest 
perhaps such an one be swallowed up with 
overmuch sorrow. But comfort dispels grief, 
which is essential to penance. Therefore pen- 
ance need not be continuous. 

On the contrary, Augustine says in his 
book on Penance;* In doing penance grief 
should be continual. 

/ answer that, One is said to repent in two 
ways, actually and habitually. It is impos- 
sible for a man continually to repent actually; 
for the acts, whether internal or external, of 
a penitent must needs be interrupted by sleep 
and other things which the body needs. Sec- 
ondly, a man is said to repent habitually ; and 
thus he should repent continually, both by 
never doing anything contrary to penance, so 
as to destroy the habitual disposition of the 
penitent, and by being resolved that his past 
sins should always be displeasing to him. 

Reply Obj. 1. Weeping and tears belong to 
the act of external penance, and this act needs 
neither to be continuous, nor to last until the 
end of life, as stated above (.A. 8) ; wherefore 
it is significantly added : For there is a reward 
for thy work. Now the reward of the peni- 
tent’s work is the full remission of sin both as 
to guilt and as to punishment ; and after re- 
ceiving this reward there is no need for man 
to proceed to acts of external penance. This, 
however, does not prevent penance being con- 
tinual, as explained above. 

Reply Obj. 2. Of sorrow and joy we may 
speak in two ways: first, as being passions of 
the sensitive appetite ; and thus they can no- 
wise be together, since they are altogether 
contrary to one another, either on the part of 
the object (as when they have the same ob- 
ject), or at least on the part of the movement, 
for joy is with expansion f of the heart, where- 
as sorrow is with contraction; and it is in this 
sense that the Philosopher speaks in Ethic. 
ix. Secondly, we may speak of joy and sorrow 
as being simple acts of the will, to which 

* Cf- footnote, p. 12536. t Cf. I-II, Q. 33, A. 1, 


something is pleasing or displeasing. Accord- 
ingly, they cannot be contrary to one another, 
except on the part of the object, as when they 
concern the same object in the same respect, 
in which way joy and sorrow cannot be simul- 
taneous, because the same thing in the same 
respect cannot be pleasing and displeasing. If, 
on the other hand, joy and sorrow, understood 
thus, be not of the same object in the same 
respect, but either of different objects, or of 
the same object in different respects, in that 
case joy and sorrow are not contrary to one 
another, so that nothing hinders a man from 
being joyful and sorrowful at the same time, 
— for instance, if we see a good man suffer, 
we both rejoice at his goodness and at the 
same time grieve for his suffering. In this way 
a man may be displeased at having sinned, 
and be pleased at his displeasure together with 
his hope for pardon, so that his very sorrow is 
a matter of joy. Hence Augustine says (loc. 
cit.): The penitent should ever grieve and 
rejoice at his grief. 

If, however, sorrow were altogether incom- 
patible with joy, this would prevent the con- 
tinuance, not of habitual penance, but only of 
actual penance. 

Reply Obj. 3. According to the Philosopher 
(Ethic, ii. 3, 6, 7, 9) it belongs to virtue to 
establish the mean in the passions. Now the 
sorrow which, in the sensitive appetite of the 
penitent, arises from the displeasure of his 
will, is a passion ; wherefore it should be 
moderated according to virtue, and if it be 
excessive it is sinful, because it leads to de- 
spair, as the Apostle teaches (ibid.), saying; 
Lest such an one be .swallowed up with over- 
much sorrow. Accordingly comfort, of which 
the xApostle speaks, moderates sorrow but does 
not destroy it altogether. 

TENTH ARTICLE 

Whether the Socroment of Penonce May Be Repeated? 

We proceed thus to the Tenth Article : — • 

Objection 1. It would seem that the sacra- 
ment of Penance should not be repeated. For 
the Apostle says (Heb. vi. 4, seqq.) : It is 
impossible for those, who zoere once illumi- 
nated, have tasted also the heavenly gift, and 
were made partakers of the Holy Ghost . . . 
and are fallen away, to be renewed again to 
penance. Now w'hosoever have done penance, 
have been illuminated, and have received the 
gift of the Holy Ghost. Therefore whosoever 
sin after doing penance, cannot do penance 
again. 

Obj. 2. Further, Ambrose says (De Pcenit. 
ii) : Some are to be found who think they 
ought often to do penance, who take liberties 
•with Christ: for if they were truly penitent 
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they 'ivould not think of doing penance over 
again, since there is but one Penance even as 
there is but one Baptism. Now Baptism is not 
repeated. Neither, therefore, is Penance to be 
repeated. 

Oh) 3. Further, the miracle^ whereby our 
Lord healed bodily diseases, signify the heal- 
ing of spiritual disease^, whereby men are 
delivered from sins. Now we do not read that 
our Lord restored the sight to any blind man 
twice, or that He cleansed any leper twice, or 
twice raised 303 - dead man to life. Therefore 
it seems that He does not twice grant pardon 
to any sinner. 

Ob). 4. Further, Gregory sa\’s (Horn, xxxiv, 
in Evang.) : Penance consists in deploring past 
sins, and in not committing again those we 
have deplored: and Isidore says ( De Summo 
Bono, ii ) ; He is a mocker and no penitent who 
still does what he has repented of. If, there- 
fore, a man is truly penitent, he will not sin 
again. Therefore Penance cannot be repeated. 

Ob'). 5. Further, just as Baptism derives its 
efficacy from the Passion of Christ, so does 
Penance. Now Baptism is not repeated, on 
account of the unity of Christ’s Passion and 
death. Therefore in like manner Penance is 
not repeated. 

Ob'). 6. Further. Ambrose says on Ps. cxviii. 
58, I entreated Thy face, etc., that facility 
of obtaining pardon is an incentive to sin. 
If, therefore, God frequently grants pardon 
through Penance, it seems that He affords 
man an incentive to sin, and thus He seems 
to take pleasure in sin, which is contrary to 
His goodness. Therefore Penance cannot be 
repeated. 

On the contrary, Man is induced to be 
merciful by the example of Divine mercy, 
according to Luke vi. 36: Be ye . . . merciful, 
as your Father also is merciful. Now our Lord 
commanded His disciples to be merciful by 
frequently pardoning their brethren who had 
sinned against them ; wherefore, as related in 
Matth. xviii. 2), when Peter asked: How often 
shall my brother offend against me, and I 
forgive him? till seven times? Jesus answered: 
/ say not to thee, till seven times, but till 
seventy times seven times. Therefore also God 
over and over again, through Penance, grants 
pardon to sinners, especially as He teaches 
us to pray (Matth. vi. 12 ) : Forgive us our 
trespasses, as we forgive them that trespass 
against us. 

I answer that, As regards Penance, some 
have erred, saying that a man cannot obtain 
pardon of his sins through Penance a second 
time. Some of these, viz. the Novatians, went 
so far as to say that he who sins after the first 
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Penance v.'hich is done in Baptism, cannot be 
restored again through Penance. There were 
also other heretics who, as Augustine relates 
in Df Pccnitcntia,^^ said that, after Baptism, 
Penance is useful, not many time^, but only 
once. 

These errors seem to have arisen from a 
twofold source: first from not knowing the 
nature of true Penance. For since true Pen- 
ance requires charit}', without which sins are 
not taken away, they thought that charity 
once possessed could not be lost, and that, 
consequently-, Penance, if true, could never be 
removed by sin, so that it should be necessar>' 
to repeat it. But this was refuted in the Sec- 
ond part (II-II. Q. 24, A. 11 ), where it was 
shown that on account of free-will charity, 
once possessed, can be lost, and that, conse- 
quentl}'. after true Penance, a man can sin 
mortally. — SecondU", the}' erred in their esti- 
mation of the gravity of sin. For they deemed 
a sin committed by a man after he had re- 
ceived pardon, to be so grave that it could not 
be forgiven. In this they erred not only w-ith 
regard to sm which, even after a sin has been 
forgiven, can be either more or less grievous 
than the first, which was forgiven, but much 
more did they err against the infinity of Di- 
vine mere}', which surpasses any number and 
magnitude of sins, according to Ps. 1. 1 , 2: 
Have mercy on me, 0 God, according to Thy 
great mercy: and according to the multitude 
of Thy tender mercies, blot out my iniquity. 
Wherefore the words of Cain were reprehen- 
sible, when he said (Gen. iv. 13) : il/y iniquity 
is greater than that I may deserve pardon. 
And so God's mercy, through Penance, grants 
pardon to sinners without an}' end, wherefore 
it is written (2 Paralip. xxxviif) : Thy merci- 
ful promise is immeasurable and unsearchable 
. . . (and Thou repentest) for the evil brought 
upon man. It is therefore evident that Pen- 
ance can be repeated many times. 

Reply Ob). 1 . Some of the Jews thought 
that a man could be w-ashed several times in 
the laver of Baptism, because among them the 
Law prescribed certain w-ashing-places where 
they were wont to cleanse themselves repeat- 
edly from their uncleannesses. In order to 
disprove this the Apostle w rote to the Hebrew's 
that it is impossible far those who were once 
illuminated, viz. through Baptism, to be re- 
newed again to penance, viz. through Baptism, 
which is the laver of regeneration, and reno- 
vation of the Holy Ghost, as stated in Tit. 
iii. S ; and he declares the reason to be that by 
Baptism man dies with Christ, wherefore he 
adds (Heb. vi. 6 ) : Crucifying again to them- 
selves the Son of God. 


THE SACRAMENTS 


* Cf. footnote, p. 2.536. f Prayer of Manasses, among the Apocrypha. S. Thomas is evidently quoting from 
memory, and omits the words in brackets. 
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Reply Ob). 2. Ambrose is speaking of sol- 
emn Penance, which is not repeated in the 
Church, as we shall state further on (Suopl , 
Q. 28, A. 2). ' 

Reply Ob'], 3. As Augustine says (loc. cit.). 
Our Lord gave sight to oiauy blind men at 
various times, and strength to many infirm, 
thereby showing, in these difjerent men, that 
the same sins are repeatedly forgiven, at one 
time healing a man from leprosy and after- 
wards from blindness. For this reason He 
healed so many stricken with fever, so many 
feeble in body, so many lame, blind, and with- 
ered, that the sinner might not despair; for 
this reason He is not described as healing any- 
one but once, that every one might fear to 
link himself with sin; for this reason He de- 
clares Himself to be the physician welcomed 
not of the hale, but of the unhealthy. What 
sort of a physician is he who knows not how 
to heal a recurring disease? For if a man ail 
a hundred times it is for the physician to heal 
him a hundred times: and if he failed where 
others succeed, he would be a poor physician 
in comparison with them. 

Reply Obj. A. Penance is to deplore past 
sins, and, while deploring them^ not to com- 
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mit again, either by act or by intention, those 
which we have to deplore. Because a man is 
a mocker and not a penitent, who, while doing 
penance, does what he repents having done, or 
intends to do again what he did before, or 
eyen commits actually the same or another 
kind of sin. But if a man sin afterwards either 
by act or intention, this does not destroy the 
fact that his former penance was real, because 
the reality of a former act is never destroyed 
by a subsequent contrary act : for even as he 
truly ran who afterwards sits, so he truly re- 
pented who subsequently sins. 

Reply Obj. 5. Baptism derives its power 
from Christ’s Passion, as a spiritual regenera- 
tion, with a spiritual death, of a previous life. 
Now it is appointed unto man once to die 
(Heb. ix. 27), and to be born once, wherefore 
man should be baptized but once. On the 
other hand, Penance derives its power from 
Christ’s Passion, as a spiritual medicine, which 
can be repeated frequently. 

Reply Obj. b. According to Augustine (loc. 
cit.), it is evident that sins displease God ex- 
ceedingly, for He is always ready to destroy 
them, lest what He created should perish, and 
what He loved be lost, viz. by despair. 


QUESTION 85 
Of Penance As a Virtue 

(In Six Articles) 


We must now consider penance as a virtue, 
under which head there are six points of in- 
quiry: (1) Whether penance is a virtue? 
(2) Whether it is a special virtue? (3) To 
what species of virtue does it belong? (4) Of 
its subject. (5) Of its cause. (6) Of its rela- 
tion to the other virtues. 

FIRST ARTICLE 
Whether Penance Is a Virtue? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that penance 
is not a virtue. For penance is a sacrament 
numbered among the other sacraments, as was 
shown above (Q. 84, A. 1 ; Q. 65, A. 1). Now 
no other sacrament is a virtue. Therefore 
neither is penance a virtue. 

Obj. 2. Further, according to the Philoso- 
pher (Ethic, iv. 9), shame is not a virtue, both 
because it is a passion accompanied by a bod- 
ily alteration, and because it is not the dis- 
position of a perfect thing, since it is about 
an evil act, so that it has no place in a virtuous 
man. Now, in like manner, penance is a pas- 
sion accompanied by a bodily alteration, viz. 


tears, according to Gregory, who says (Horn. 
xxxiv, m Evang.) that penance consists in de- 
ploring past sins: moreover it is about evil 
deeds, viz. sins, which have no place in a vir- 
tuous man. Therefore penance is not a virtue. 

Obj. 3. Further, according to the Philoso- 
pher (Ethic, iv. 3), no virtuous man is foolish. 
But it seems foolish to deplore what has been 
done in the past, since it cannot be otherwise, 
and yet this is what we understand by pen- 
ance. Therefore penance is not a virtue. 

On the contrary. The precepts of the Law 
are about acts of virtue, because a lawgiver 
intends to make the citizens virtuous (Ethic. 
ii. 1). But there is a precept about penance 
in the Divine law, according to Matth. iv. 17 : 
Do penance, etc. Therefore penance is a virtue. 

I answer that, As stated above (Obj. 2. 
Q. 84, A. 10, ad A), to repent is to deplore 
something one has done. Now it has been 
stated above (Q. 84, A. 9) that sorrow or sad- 
ness is twofold. First, it denotes a passion of 
the sensitive appetite, and in this sense pen- 
ance is not a virtue, but a passion. Secondly, 
it denotes an act of the will, and in this way 
it implies choice, and if this be right, if 
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of necessity, be an act of virtue. For it is 
stated in Ethic, ii. 6 that virtue is a habit of 
choosing according to right reason. Now it 
belongs to right reason than one should grieve 
for a proper object of grief as one ought to 
grieve, and for an end for which one ought 
to grieve. And this is observed in the penance 
of which we are speaking now ; since the peni- 
tent assumes a moderated grief for his past 
sins, with the intention of removing them. 
Hence it is evident that the penance of which 
we are speaking now, is either a virtue or the 
act of a virtue. 

Reply Ob}. 1. As stated above (Q. 84, A. 1, 
ad 1 ; A..\. 2, 3), in the sacrament of Penance, 
human acts take the place of matter, which is 
not the case in Baptism and Confirmation. 
Wherefore, since virtue is a principle of an 
act, penance is either a virtue or accompanies 
a virtue, rather than Baptism or Confirmation. 

Reply Ob}. 2. Penance, considered as a 
passion, is not a virtue, as stated above, and 
it is thus that it is accompanied by a bodily 
alteration. On the other hand, it is a virtue, 
according as it includes a right choice on the 
part of the will ; which, however, applies to 
penance rather than to shame. Because shame 
regards the evil deed as present, whereas pen- 
ance regards the evil deed as past. Now it is 
contrary to the perfection of virtue that one 
should have an evil deed actually present, of 
which one ought to be ashamed ; whereas it is 
not contrary to the perfection of virtue that 
we should have previously committed evil 
deeds, of which it behooves us to repent, since 
a man from being wicked becomes virtuous. 

Reply Ob}. 3. It would indeed be foolish 
to grieve for what has already been done, with 
the intention of trying to make it not done. 
But the penitent does not intend this: for his 
sorrow is displeasure or disapproval with re- 
gard to the past deed, with the intention of 
removing its result, viz. the anger of God and 
the debt of punishment ; and this is not foolish. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether Penance Is c Special Virtue? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Ob'jection 1. It would seem that penance 
is not a special virtue. For it seems that to 
rejoice at the good one has done, and to grieve 
for the evil one has done are acts of the same 
nature. But joy for the good one has done is 
not a special virtue, but is a praiseworthy emo- 
tion proceeding from charity, as Augustine 
states (De Civ. Dei, xiv. 7, 8, 9) : wherefore 
the Apostle says (1 Cor. xiii. 6) that charity 
rejoiceth not at iniquity, but re'joiceth with 
the truth. Therefore, in like manner, neither 
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is penance, which is sorrow for past sins, a 
special virtue, but an emotion resulting from 
cnarity. 

Ob}. 2. Further, every special virtue has 
its special matter, because habits are distin- 
guished by their acts, and acts by their objects. 
But penance has no special matter, because 
its matter is past sins in any matter whatever. 
Therefore penance is not a special virtue. 

Ob}. 3. Further, nothing is removed except 
by its contrary. But penance removes all sins. 
Therefore it is contrary to all sins, and con- 
sequently is not a special virtue. 

On the contrary. The Law has a special 
precept about penance, as stated above (Q. 84, 
AA. 5, 7). 

I answer that, As stated in the Second Part 
(I-II, Q. 54, A. I, cfli 1, A. 2), habits are spe- 
cifically distinguished according to the species 
of their acts, so that whenever an act has a 
special reason for being praiseworthy, there 
must needs be a special habit. Now it is evi- 
dent that there is a special reason for praising 
the act of penance, because it aims at the de- 
struction of past sin, considered as an offense 
against God, which does not apply to any 
other virtue. We must therefore conclude that 
penance is a special virtue. 

Reply Ob}. 1. An act springs from charity 
in two ways ; first as being elicited by charity, 
and a like virtuous act requires no other virtue 
than charity, e.g. to love the good, to rejoice 
therein, and to grieve for what is opposed to 
it. Secondly, an act springs from charity, 
being, so to speak, commanded by charity ; 
and thus, since charity commands all the 
virtues, inasmuch as it directs them to its own 
end, an act springing from charity may belong 
even to another special virtue. Accordingly, 
if in the act of the penitent we consider the 
mere displeasure in the past sin, it belongs 
to charity immediately, in the same way as 
joy for past good acts; but the intention to 
aim at the destruction of past sin requires a 
special virtue subordinate to charity. 

Reply Ob}. 2. In point of fact, penance has 
indeed a general matter, inasmuch as it re- 
gards all sins ; but it does so under a special 
aspect, inasmuch as they can be remedied by 
an act of man in co-operating with God for 
his justification. 

Reply Ob}. 3. Every special virtue removes 
formally the habit of the opposite vice, just 
as whiteness removes blackness from the same 
subject: but penance removes every sin effec- 
tively, inasmuch as it works for the destruc- 
tion of sins, according as they are pardonable 
through the grace of God if man co-operate 
therewith. Wherefore it does not follow that 
it is a general virtue. 


THE SACRAMENTS 
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THIRD ARTICLE 
Whetlief the Virtue of Penance Is a Species of Justice? 

Wc proceed thus to the Third Article : — ■ 

Objection 1. It would seem that the virtue 
of penance is not a species of justice. For 
justice is not a theological but a moral virtue, 
as was shown in the Second Part (II-II, Q. 62, 
A. 3). But penance seems to be a theological 
virtue, since God is its object, for it makes 
satisfaction to God, to Whom, moreover, it 
reconciles the sinner. Therefore it seems that 
penance is not a species of justice. 

Obj. 2. Further, since justice is a moral 
virtue it observes the mean. Now penance 
does not observe the mean, but rather goes to 
the extreme, according to Jerem. vi. 26; Make 
thee mourning as for an only son, a bitter lam- 
entation. Therefore penance is not a species 
of justice. 

Obj. 3. Further, there are two species of 
justice, as stated in Ethic, v. 4, viz. distribu- 
tive and commutative. But penance does not 
seem to be contained under either of them. 
Therefore it seems that penance is not a spe- 
cies of justice. 

Obj. 4. Further, a gloss on Luke vi. 21, 
Blessed are ye that weep now, says: It is 
prudence that teaches us the unhappiness of 
earthly things and the happiness of heavenly 
things. But weeping is an act of penance. 
Therefore penance is a species of prudence 
rather than of justice. 

On the contrary, Augustine says in De 
Poenitentia:* Penance is the vengeance of the 
sorrowful, ever punishing in them what they 
are sorry for having done. But to take ven- 
geance is an act of justice, wherefore Tully 
says (De Inv. Rhetor, ii) that one kind of 
justice is called vindictive. Therefore it seems 
that penance is a species of justice. 

I answer that. As stated above (A. I, ad 2), 
penance is a special virtue not merely because 
it sorrows for evil done (since charity would 
suffice for that) , but also because the penitent 
grieves for the sin he has committed, inasmuch 
as it is an offense against God, and purposes 
to amend. Now amendment for an offense 
committed against anyone is not made by 
merely ceasing to offend, but it is necessary 
to make some kind of compensation, which 
obtains in offenses committed against another, 
just as retribution does, only that compensa- 
tion is on the part of the offender, as when he 
makes satisfaction, whereas retribution is on 
the part of the person offended against. Each 
of these belongs to the matter of justice, be- 
cause each is a kind of commutation. Where- 
fore it is evident that penance, as a virtue, 
is a part of justice. 
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It must be observed, however, that accord- 
ing to the Philosopher (Ethic, v. 6) a thing 
is said to be just in two ways, simply and 
relatively. A thing is just simply when it is 
between equals, since justice is a kind of 
equality, and he calls this the politic or civil 
just, because all citizens are equal, in the 
point of being immediately under the ruler, 
retaining their freedom. But a thing is just 
relatively when it is between parties of whom 
one is subject to the other, as a servant under 
his master, a son under his father, a wife 
under her husband. It is this kind of just that 
we consider in penance. Wherefore the peni- 
tent has recourse to God with a purpose of 
amendment, as a servant to his master, ac- 
cording to Ps. exxii. 2 : Behold, as the eyes of 
servants are on the hands o f their masters, . . . 
so are our eyes unto the Lord our God, until 
He have mercy on us; and as a son to his 
father, according to Luke xv. 21 ; Father, 1 
have sinned against heaven and before thee; 
and as a wife to her husband, according tc. 
Jerem. iii. 1 ; Thou hast prostituted thyself to 
many lovers ; nevertheless return to Me, saitk 
the Lord. 

Reply Obj. 1. As stated in Ethic, v. 1, jus- 
tice is a virtue towards another person, and 
the matter of justice is not so much the person 
to whom justice is due as the thing which is 
the subject of distribution or commutation. 
Hence the matter of penance is not God, but 
human acts, whereby God is offended or ap- 
peased ; whereas God is as one to whom justice 
is due. Wherefore it is evident that penance 
is not a theological virtue, because God is not 
its matter or object. 

Reply Obj. 2. The mean of justice is the 
equality that is established between those be- 
tween whom justice is, as stated in Ethic, v. 
But in certain cases perfect equality cannot 
be established, on account of the excellence 
of one, as between father and son, God and 
man, as the Philosopher states (Ethic, viii. 
14), wherefore in such cases, he that falls 
short of the other must do whatever he can. 
Yet this will not be sufficient simply, but only 
according to the acceptance of the higher one ; 
and this is what is meant by ascribing excess 
to penance. 

Reply Obj. 3. As there is a kind of commu- 
tation in favors, when, to wit, a man gives 
thanks for a favor received, so also is there 
commutation in the matter of offenses, when, 
on account of an offense committed against 
another, a man is either punished against his 
will, which pertains to vindictive justice, or 
makes amends of his own accord, which be- 
longs to penance, which regards the person of 
the sinner, just as vindictive justice regards 


♦ De vera et jalsa Panitentia, the authorship of which is unknown. 
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the person of the judge. Therefore it is evi- 
dent that both are comprised under commu- 
tative justice. 

Reply Oh). 4. Although penance is directly 
a species of justice, yet, in a fashion, it com- 
prises things pertaining to all the \-irtiies ; for 
inasmuch as there is a justice of man towards 
God, it must have a share in matter pertaining 
to the theological virtues, the object of which 
is God. Consequently penance comprises faith 
in Christ’s Passion, whereby we are cleansed 
of our sins, hope for pardon, and hatred of 
vice, which pertains to charity. Inasmuch as 
it is a moral virtue, it has a share of prudence, 
which directs all the moral virtues: but from 
the very nature of justice, it has not only 
something belonging to justice, but also some- 
thing belonging to temperance and fortitude, 
inasmuch as those things which cause pleas- 
ure, and which pertain to temperance, and 
those which cause terror, which fortitude mod- 
erates, are objects of commutative justice. 
Accordingly it belongs to justice both to ab- 
stain from pleasure, which belongs to temper- 
ance, and to bear with hardships, which be- 
longs to fortitude. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether the Will Is Properly the Subject of Penance? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the subject 
of penance is not properly the will. For pen- 
ance is a species of sorrow. But sorrow is in 
the concupiscible part, even as joy is. There- 
fore penance is in the concupiscible faculty. 

Obj. 2. Further, penance is a kind of ven- 
geance, as Augustine states in Dc Pocnitentia 
(loc. cit., .A. 3). But vengeance seems to re- 
gard the irascible faculty, since anger is the 
desire for vengeance. Therefore it seems that 
penance is in the irascible part. 

Obj. 3. Further, the past is the proper 
object of the memory, according to the Phi- 
losopher (De Memoria, i). Now penance re- 
gards the past, as stated above {.\. 1, ad 2, 
ad 3). Therefore penance is subjected in the 
memory. 

Obj. 4. Further, nothing acts where it is 
not. Now penance removes sin from all the 
powers of the soul. Therefore penance is in 
every power of the soul, and not only in the 
will. 

On the contrary. Penance is a kind of sac- 
rifice, according to Ps. 1. 19: A sacrifice to God 
is an afflicted spirit. But to offer a sacrifice is 
an act of the will, according to Ps. liii. 8; I 
will freely sacrifice to Thee. Therefore pen- 
ance is in the will. 

1 answer that, We can speak of penance in 

* The Septuagint. 


two w'ays: first, in so far as it is a passion, and 
thus, since it is a kind of sorrow^, it is in the 
concupiscible part as its subject; secondly, in 
so far as it is a virtue, and thus, as stated 
above (A. 3), it is a species of justice. Now 
justice, as stated in the Second Part (I-II, 
Q. 56, A. 6), is subjected in the rational appe- 
tite which is the will. Therefore it is evident 
that penance, in so far as it is a virtue, is sub- 
jected in the will, and its proper act is the 
purpose of amending what was committed 
against God. 

Reply Obj. 1. This argument considers 
penance as a passion. 

Reply Obj. 2. To desire vengeance on an- 
other, through passion, belongs to the irascible 
appetite, but to desire or take vengeance on 
oneself or on another, through reason, belongs 
to the will. 

Reply Obj. 3. The memory is a power that 
apprehends the past. But penance belongs 
not to the apprehensive but to the appetitive 
power, which presupposes an act of the appre- 
hension. Wherefore penance is not in the 
memory, but presupposes it. 

Reply Obj. 4. The will, as stated above 
(P. I.. Q. 82, 4; P. I-II, Q. 9, A. 1), moves 

all the other powers of the soul ; so that it is 
not unreasonable for penance to be subjected 
in the will, and to produce an effect in each 
power of the soul. 

FIFTH ARTICLE 

Whether Penance Originates from Fear? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that penance 
does not originate from fear. For penance 
originates in displeasure at sin. But this be- 
longs to charity, as stated above (A. 3) . There- 
fore penance originates from love rather than 
fear. 

Obj. 2. Further, men are induced to do 
penance, through the expectation of the heav- 
enly kingdom, according to Matth. iii. 2 and 
iv. 17 ; Do penance, for the kingdom of heaven 
is at hand. Now the kingdom of heaven is 
the object of hope. Therefore penance results 
from hope rather than from fear. 

Obj. 3. Further, fear is an internal act of 
man. But penance does not seem to arise in 
us through any work of man, but through the 
operation of God, according to Jerem. xxxi. 
19; After Thou didst convert me I did pen- 
ance. Therefore penance does not result from 
fear. 

On the contrary. It is written (Isa. xxvi. 
n) : As a woman with child, when she draweth 
near the time of her delivery, is in pain, and 
cricth out in her pangs, so are ive become, by 
penance, to wit; and according to another* 
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version the text continues; Through fear of 
Thee, O Lord, wc have conceived, and been as 
it were in labor, and have brought forth the 
spirit of salvation, i.c. of salutary penance, as 
is clear from what precedes. Therefore pen- 
ance results from fear. 

I answer that. We may speak of penance in 
two ways ; first, as to the habit, and then it is 
infused by God immediately without our oper- 
ating as principal agents, but not without our 
co-operating dispositively by certain acts. 
Secondly, we may speak of penance, with re- 
gard to the acts whereby in penance we co- 
operate with God operating, the first princi- 
ple* of which acts is the operation of God in 
turning the heart, according to Lament, v. 21 : 
Convert us, O Lord, to Thee, and we shall be 
converted; the second, an act of faith; the 
third, a movement of servile fear, whereby a 
man is withdrawn from sin through fear of 
punishment; the fourth, a movement of hope, 
whereby a man makes a purpose of amend- 
ment, in the hope of obtaining pardon; the 
fifth, a movement of charity, whereby sin is 
displeasing to man for its own sake and no 
longer for the sake of the punishment; the 
sixth, a movement of filial fear whereby a man, 
of his own accord, offers to make amends to 
God through fear of Him. 

Accordingly it is evident that the act of 
penance results from servile fear as from the 
first movement of the appetite in this direc- 
tion and from filial fear as from its immediate 
and proper principle. 

Reply Obj. 1. Sin begins to displease a 
man, especially a sinner, on account of the 
punishments which servile fear regards, before 
it displeases him on account of its being an 
offense against God, or on account of its wick- 
edness, which pertains to charity. 

Reply Obj. 2. When the kingdom of heaven 
is said to be at hand, we are to understand 
that the king is on his way, not only to reward 
but also to punish. Wherefore John the Bap- 
tist said (INIatth. iii. 7); Ve brood of vipers, 
who hath shoivcd you to flee from the wrath 
to come? 

Reply Obj. 3. Even the movement of fear 
proceeds from God’s act in turning the heart ; 
wherefore it is written (Deut. v. 29) : Who 
shall give them to have such a mind, to fear 
Me? And so the fact that penance results 
from fear does not hinder its resulting from 
the act of God in turning the heart. 

SIXTH ARTICLE 

Whether Penance Is the First of the Virtues? 

We proceed thus to the Sixth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that penance 
is the first of the virtues. Because, on Matth. 

* Cf. I-II, Q. 113. 


iii. 2, Do penance, etc., a gloss says : The first 
virtue is to destroy the old man, and hate sin 
by means of penance. 

Obj. 2. Further, withdrawal from one ex- 
treme seems to precede approach to the other. 
Now all the other virtues seem to regard ap- 
proach to a term, because they all direct man 
to do good; whereas penance seems to direct 
him to withdraw from evil. Therefore it seems 
that penance precedes all the other virtues. 

Obj. 3. Further, before penance, there is 
sin in the soul. Now no virtue is compatible 
with sin in the soul. Therefore no virtue pre- 
cedes penance, which is itself the first of all, 
and opens the door to the others by expelling 
sin. 

On the contrary. Penance results from 
faith, hope, and charity, as already stated 
(AA. 2, 5). Therefore penance is not the first 
of the virtues. 

I answer that, In speaking of the virtues, 
we do not consider the order of time with 
regard to the habits, because, since the virtues 
are connected with one another, as stated in 
the Second Part (I-II, Q. 65, A. 1), they all 
begin at the same time to be in the soul ; but 
one is said to precede the other in the order 
of nature, which order depends on the order 
of their acts, in so far as the act of one virtue 
presupposes the act of another. Accordingly, 
then, one must say that, even in the order of 
time, certain praiseworthy acts can precede 
the act and the habit of penance, e.g. acts of 
dead faith and hope, and an act of servile fear ; 
while the act and habit of charity are, in point 
of time, simultaneous with the act and habit 
of penance, and with the habits of the other 
virtues. For, as was stated in the Second Part 
(I-II, Q. 113, .AA. 7, 8), in the justification 
of the ungodly, the movement of the free-will 
towards God, which is an act of faith quick- 
ened by charity, and the movement of the free- 
will towards sin, which is the act of penance, 
are simultaneous. Yet of these two acts, the 
former naturally precedes the latter, because 
the act of the virtue of penance is directed 
against sin, through love of God ; where the 
first-mentioned act is the reason and cause 
of the second. 

Consequently penance is not simply the first 
of the virtues, either in the order of time, or 
in the order of nature, because, in the order 
of nature, the theological virtues precede it 
simply. Nevertheless, in a certain respect, it 
is the first of the other virtues in the order 
of time, as regards its act, because this act is 
the first in the justification of the ungodly; 
whereas in the order of nature, the other vir- 
tues seem to precede, as that which is natural 
precedes that which is accidental ; because the 
other virtues seem to be necessary for man’s 
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good, by reason of their verj' nature, whereas 
penance is only necessary if something, viz. 
sin, be presupposed, as stated above (Q. 55, 
A. 2), when we spoke of the relation of the 
sacrament of penance to the other sacraments 
aforesaid. 

Reply Ob]. 1. This gloss is to be taken as 
meaning that the act of penance is the first in 
point of time, in comparison with the acts of 
the other virtues. 

Reply Ob}. 2. In successive movements 
withdrawal from one extreme precedes ap- 
proach to the other, in point of time ; and also 
in the order of nature, if we consider the sub- 
ject, i.e. the order of the material cause; but 
if we consider the order of the efficient and 


final causes, approach to the end is first, for 
it is this that the efficient cause intends first 
of all : and it is this order which we consider 
chiefly in the acts of the soul, as stated in 
Phys. ii. 

Reply Ob}. 3. Penance opens the door to 
the other virtues, because it expels sin by the 
virtues of faith, hope and charity, which pre- 
cede it in the order of nature ; yet it so opens 
the door to them that they enter at the same 
time as it: because, in the justification of the 
ungodly, at the same time as the free-will is 
moved towards God and against sin, the sin 
is pardoned and grace infused, and with grace 
all the virtues, as stated in the Second Part 
(I-II, Q. 65, AA. 3, 5). 


QUESTION 86 

Of the Effect of Penonce, As Regards the Pardon of Mortal Sin 

(In Six Articles) 


We must now consider the effect of Penance; 
and (1) as regards the pardon of mortal sins; 

(2) as regards the pardon of venial sins; 

(3) as regards the return of sins which have 
been pardoned; (4) as regards the recovery 
of the virtues. 

Under the first head there are six points of 
inquiry: (1) Whether all mortal sins are taken 
away by Penance? (2) Whether they can be 
taken away without Penance? (3) Whether 
one can be taken away without the other? 

(4) Whether Penance takes away the guilt 
while the debt remains? (5) Whether any 
remnants of sin remain? (6) Whether the 
removal of sin is the effect of Penance as a 
virtue, or as a sacrament? 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether All Sins Are Taken Awoy by Penance? 

JVe proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Ob'jection 1. It would seem that not all 
sins are taken away by Penance. For the 
Apostle says (Heb. xii. 17) that Esau found 
no place of repentance, although with tears 
he had sought it, which a gloss explains as 
meaning that he found no place of pardon and 
blessing through Penance: and it is related 
(2 Machab. ix. 13) of Antiochus, that this 
wicked man prayed to the Lord, of Whom he 
was not to obtain mercy. Therefore it does not 
seem that all sins are taken away by Penance. 

Ob}. 2. Further, Augustine says (Dc Serm. 
Dom. in Monte, i) that so great is the stain of 
that sin (namely, when a man, after coming to 
the knowledge of God through the grace of 
Christ, resists fraternal charity, and by the 
brands of envy combats grace itself ) that he is 
unable to humble himself in prayer, although 


he is forced by his wicked consience to ac- 
knowledge and confess his sin. Therefore not 
every sin can be taken away by Penance. 

Ob}. 3. Further, our Lord said (Matth. 
xii. 32) : He that shall speak against the Holy 
Ghost, it shall not be forgiven him, neither in 
this world nor in the world to come. There- 
fore not every sin can be pardoned through 
Penance. 

On the contrary, It is written (Ezech. 
xviii, 22) ; 7 will not remember any more all 
his iniquities that he hath done. 

1 answer that. The fact that a sin cannot 
be taken away by Penance may happen in 
two ways: first, because of the impossibility of 
repenting of sin ; secondly, because of Pen- 
ance being unable to blot out a sin. In the 
first way the sins of the demons and of men 
who are lost, cannot be blotted out by Pen- 
ance, because their will is confirmed in evil, 
so that sin cannot displease them as to its 
guilt, but only as to the punishment which 
they suffer, by reason of which they have a 
kind of repentance, which yet is fruitless, ac- 
cording to Wis. V. 3 : Repe^iting, and groaning 
for anguish of spirit. Consequently such Pen- 
ance brings no hope of pardon, but only de- 
spair. Nevertheless no sin of a wayfarer can 
be such as that, because his will is flexible to 
good and evil. Wherefore to say that in this 
life there is any sin of which one cannot re- 
pent, is erroneous, first, because this would 
destroy free-will, secondly, because this would 
be derogatory to the power of grace, whereby 
the heart of any sinner whatsoever can be 
moved to repent, according to Prov. xxi. 1 : 
The heart of the king is in the hand of the 
Lord: whithersoever He will He shall turn it. 
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It is also erroneous to say that any sin can- 
not be pardoned through true Penance. First, 
because this is contrary to Divine mercy, of 
which it is written (Joel ii. 13) that God is 
gracious and mercijul, patient, and rich in 
mercy, and ready to repent of the evil; for, 
in a manner, God would be overcome by man, 
if man wished a sin to be blotted out, which 
God were unwilling to blot out. Secondly, be- 
cause this would be derogatory to the power 
of Christ’s Passion, through which Penance 
produces its effect, as do the other sacraments, 
since it is written (1 Jo. ii. 2) ; He is the pro- 
pitiation for our sins, and not for ours only, 
but also for those of the whole world. 

Therefore we must say simply that, in this 
life, every sin can be blotted out by true Pen- 
ance. 

Reply Ob}. 1 . Esau did not truly repent. 
This is evident from his saying (Gen. xxvii. 
41) : The days will come of the mourning of 
my father, and I will kill my brother Jacob. 
Likewise neither did Antiochus repent truly; 
since he grieved for his past sin, not because 
he had offended God thereby, but on account 
of the sickness which he suffered in his body. 

Reply Ob]. 2. These words of Augustine 
should be understood thus: So great is the 
stain of that sin, that man is unable to humble 
himself in prayer, i.e. it is not easy for him to 
do so ; in which sense we say that a man cannot 
be healed, when it is difficult to heal him. Yet 
this is possible by the power of God’s grace, 
which sometimes turns men even into the 
depths of the sea (Ps. Ixvii. 23). 

Reply Ob], 3. The word or blasphemy 
spoken against the Holy Ghost is final impeni- 
tence, as Augustine states (De Verb. Dom. 
xi), which is altogether unpardonable, because 
after this life is ended, there is no pardon of 
sins. Or, if by the blasphemy against the 
Holy Ghost, we understand sin committed 
through certain malice, this means either that 
the blasphemy itself against the Holy Ghost is 
unpardonable, i.e. not easily pardonable, or 
that such a sin does not contain in itself any 
motive for pardon, or that for such a sin a 
man is punished both in this and in the next 
world, as we explained in the Second Part 
(II-II, Q. 14, A. 3). 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether Sin Con Be Pardoned without Penance? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that sin can 
be pardoned without Penance. For the power 
of God is no less with regard to adults than 
with regard to children. But He pardons the 
sins of children without Penance. Therefore 
He also pardons adults without penance. 
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Obj. 2. Further, God did not bind His 
power to the sacraments. But Penance is a 
sacrament. Therefore by God’s power sin can 
be pardoned without Penance. 

Obj. 3. Further, God’s mercy is greater 
than man’s. Now man sometimes forgives an- 
other for offending him, without his repenting : 
wherefore our Lord commanded us (Matth. 
v. 44) : Love your enemies, do good to them 
that hate you. Much more, therefore, does 
God pardon men for offending him, without 
their repenting. 

On the contrary, The Lord said (Jerem. 
xviii. 8) : If that nation . . . shall repent of 
their evil which they have done, I also will 
repent of the evil that I have thought to do 
them, so that, on the other hand, if man do 
not penance, it seems that God will not pardon 
him his sin. 

I answer that. It is impossible for a mortal 
actual sin to be pardoned without penance, if 
we speak of penance as a virtue. For, as sin 
is an offense against God, He pardons sin in 
the same way as he pardons an offense com- 
mitted against Him. Now an offense is di- 
rectly opposed to grace, since one man is said 
to be offended with another, because he ex- 
cludes him from his grace. Now, as stated in 
the Second Part (I-II, Q. 110, A. 1), the dif- 
ference between the grace of God and the 
grace of man, is that the latter does not cause, 
but presupposes true or apparent goodness in 
him who is graced, whereas the grace of God 
causes goodness in the man who is graced, 
because the good-will of God, which is de- 
noted by the word grace, is the cause of all 
created good. Hence it is possible for a man 
to pardon an offense, for which he is offended 
with someone, without any change in the lat- 
ter’s will ; but it is impossible that God pardon 
a man for an offense, without his will being 
changed. Now the offense of mortal sin is 
due to man’s will being turned away from 
God, through being turned to some mutable 
good. Consequently, for the pardon of this 
offense against God, it is necessary for man’s 
will to be so changed as to turn to God and 
to renounce having turned to something else 
in the aforesaid manner, together with a pur- 
pose of amendment; all of which belongs to 
the nature of penance as a virtue. Therefore 
it is impossible for a sin to be pardoned any- 
one without penance as a virtue. 

But the sacrament of Penance, as stated 
above (Q. 88, A. 3), is perfected by the priestly 
office of binding and loosing, without which 
God can forgive sins, even as Christ pardoned 
the adulterous woman, as related in Jo. viii, 
and the woman that was a sinner, as related in 
Luke vii, whose sins, however. He did not 
forgive without the virtue of penance : for as 
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Gregory stales ( Horn, xxxiii, in Evang.), He 
drew inwardly by grace, i.e. by penance, her 
whom He received outwardly by His mercy. 

Reply Obj. \. In children there is none but 
original sin, which consists, not in an actual 
disorder of the will, but in a habitual disorder 
of nature, as explained in the Second Part 
(I-II, Q. 82, A. 1), and so in them the forgive- 
ness of sin is accompanied by a habitual 
change resulting from the infusion of grace 
and virtues, but not by an actual change. On 
the other hand, in the case of an adult, in 
whom there are actual sins, which consist in 
an actual disorder of the will, there is no re- 
mission of sins, even in Baptism, without an 
actual change of the will, which is the effect 
of Penance. 

Reply Obj. 2. This argument takes Penance 
as a sacrament. 

Reply Obj. 3. God’s mercy is more power- 
ful than man’s, in that it moves man’s will to 
repent, which man’s mercy cannot do. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether by Penance One Sin Can Be Pardoned 
without Another? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that by Pen- 
ance one sin can be pardoned without another. 
For it is written (Amos iv. 7) : / caused it to 
rain upon one city, and caused it not to rain 
upon another city ; one piece was rained upon: 
and the piece whereupon I rained not, with- 
ered. These words are expounded by Gregory, 
who says (Horn, x, super Ezcch.) : When a 
man who hates his neighbor, breaks himself of 
other vices, rain falls on one part of the city, 
leaving the other part withered, for there are 
some men who, 'when they prune some vices, 
become much more rooted in others. There- 
fore one sin can be forgiven by Penance, with- 
out another. 

Obj. 2. Further, Ambrose in commenting on 
Ps. cxviii, Blessed are the undefiled in the way, 
after expounding verse 136 ( My eyes have sent 
forth springs of 'water), says that the first 
consolation is that God is mindful to have 
mercy ; and the second, that He punishes, for 
although faith be wanting, punishment makes 
satisfaction and raises us up. Therefore a man 
can be raised up from one sin, while the sin 
of unbelief remains. 


be taken away by Penance without another 
being taken away. 

Obj. 4. Further, sins are the debts, for 
which we pray for pardon when we say in the 
Lord’s Prayer; Forgive us our trespasses, etc. 
Now man sometimes forgives one debt without 
forgiving another. Therefore God also, by Pen- 
ance, forgives one sin without another. 

Obj. 5. Further, man’s sins are forgiven him 
through the love of God, according to Jerem. 
xxxi. 3 : / have loved thee with an everlasting 
love, therefore have I drawn thee, taking pity 
OH thee. Now there is nothing to hinder God 
from loving a man in one respect, while being 
offended with him in another, even as He loves 
the sinner as regards his nature, while hating 
him for his sin. Therefore it seems possible 
for God, by Penance, to pardon one sin with- 
out another. 

On the contrary, Augustine says in De 
Poenitentia :* There are many who repent hav- 
ing sinned, hut not completely ; for they except 
certain things which give them pleasure, for- 
getting that our Lord delivered from the devil 
the man who 'was both dumb and deaf, whereby 
He shows us that 'we are never healed unless 
it be from all sins. 

I ans'wer that, It is impossible for Penance 
to take one sin away without another. First 
because sin is taken away by grace removing 
the offense against God. Wherefore it was 
stated in the Second Part (I-II, Q. 109. A. 7 ; 
Q. 113, A. 2) that without grace no sin can 
be forgiven. Now every mortal sin is opposed 
to grace and excludes it. Therefore it is im- 
possible for one sin to be pardoned without 
another. Secondly, because, as shown above 
(A. 2) mortal sin cannot be forgiven without 
true Penance, to which it belongs to renounce 
sin, by reason of its being against God, which 
is common to all mortal sins: and where the 
same reason applies, the result wall be the 
same. Consequently a man cannot be truly 
penitent, if he repent of one sin and not of 
another. For if one particular sin -were dis- 
pleasing to him. because it is against the love 
of God above all things (which motive is nec- 
essary for true repentance), it follows that 
he would repent of all. Whence it follows that 
it is impossible for one sin to be pardoned 
through Penance, without another. Thirdly, 
because this wmuld be contrary to the perfec- 
tion of God’s mercy, since His works are per- 
fect. as stated in Deut. xxxii. 4; wherefore 


Obj. 3. Further, when several things are whomsoever He pardons. He pardons alto- 
not necessarily together, one can be removed gether. Hence .Augustine says (loc. cit.), that 
without the other. Now it was stated in the it is irreverent and heretical to expect half a 
Second Part (I-H, Q. 73, 1) that sins are pardon from Him Who is just and justice 

not connected together, so that one sin can be itself. 

without another. Therefore also one sin can Reply Obj. 1. These words of Gregory do 
*De •vera et falsa Panitentia, the authorship of which is unknown. 
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not refer to the forgiveness of the guilt, but 
to the cessation from act, because sometimes 
a man who has been wont to commit several 
kinds of sin, renounces one and not the other ; 
which is indeed due to God’s assistance, but 
does not reach to the pardon of the sin. 

Reply Obj. 2. In this saying of Ambrose 
faith cannot denote the faith whereby we be- 
lieve in Christ, because, as Augustine says on 
Jo. XV. 22, If I had not come, and spoken to 
thein, they would not have sin (viz. unbelief) ; 
for this is the sin which contains all others: 
but it stands for consciousness, because some- 
times a man receives pardon for a sin of which 
he is not conscious, through the punishment 
which he bears patiently. 

Reply Obj. 3. Although sins are not con- 
nected in so far as they turn towards a mu- 
table good, yet they are connected in so far as 
they turn away from the immutable Good, 
which applies to all mortal sins in common; 
and it is thus that they have the character 
of an offense which needs to be removed by 
Penance. 

Reply Obj. 4. Debt as regards external 
things, e.g. money, is not opposed to friendship 
through which the debt is pardoned ; hence 
one debt can be condoned without another. 
On the other hand, the debt of sin is opposed 
to friendship, and so one sin or offense is not 
pardoned without another ; for it would seem 
absurd for anyone to ask even a man to for- 
give him one offense and not another. 

Reply Obj. 5. The love whereby God loves 
man’s nature, does not ordain man to the good 
of glory from which man is excluded by any 
mortal sin ; but the love of grace, whereby 
mortal sin is forgiven, ordains man to eternal 
life, according to Rom. vi. 23; The grace of 
God (is) life everlasting. Hence there is no 
comparison. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether the Debt of Punishment Remains after the 
Guilt Has Been Forgiven through Penance? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that no debt 
of punishment remains after the guilt has been 
forgiven through Penance. For when the cause 
is removed, the effect is removed. But the 
guilt is the cause of the debt of punishment : 
since a man deserves to be punished because 
he has been guilty of a sin. Therefore when 
the sin has been forgiven, no debt of punish- 
ment can remain. 

Obj. 2. Further, according to the Apostle 
(Rom. v) the gift of Christ is more effective 
than the sin of Adam. Now. by sinning, man 
incurs at the same time .guilt and the debt of 
punishment. Much more tliereforc, by the 
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gift of grace, is the guilt forgiven and at the 
same time the debt of puni.shment remitted. 

Obj. 3. Further, the forgiveness of sins is 
effected in Penance through the power of 
Christ’s Passion, according' to Rom. iii. 2S: 
Whom God hath proposed to be a propitiation, 
through faith in Ilis Blood, . . . for the remis- 
sion of former sins. Now Christ’s Passion 
made satisfaction sufficient for rail sins, as 
stated above (QQ. 48, 49, 79, A. 5). Therefore 
after the guilt has been pardoned, no debt of 
punishment remains. 

On the contrary. It is related (2 Kings 
xii. 13) that when David penitent had said to 
Nathan : / have sinned against the Lord, Na- 
than said to him; The Lord also hath taken 
away thy sin, thou shall not die. Nevertheless 
. . . the child that is born to thee shall surely 
die, which was to punish him for the sin he 
had committed, as stated in the same place. 
Therefore a debt of some punishment remains 
after the guilt has been forgiven. 

I answer that. As, stated in the Second Part 
(I-IT, Q. 87, A. 4), in mortal sin there are 
two things, namely, a turning from the im- 
mutable Good, and an inordinate turning to 
mutable good. Accordingly, in so fas as mor- 
tal sin turns away from the immutable Good, 
it induces a debt of eternal punishment, so 
that whosoever sins against the eternal Good 
should be punished eternally. Again, in so 
far as mortal sin turns inordinately to a mut- 
able good, it gives rise to a debt of some 
punishment, because the disorder of guilt is 
not brought back to the order of justice, ex- 
cept by punishment; since it is just that he 
who has been too indulgent to his will, should 
suffer something against his will, for thus will 
equality be restored. Hence it is written 
(Apoc. xviii. 7) ; .4s much as she hath glorified 
herself, and lived in delicacies, so much tor- 
ment and sorrow give ye to her. 

Since, however, the turning to mutable good 
is finite, sin does not, in this respect, induce 
a debt of eternal punishment. Wherefore, if 
man turns inordinately to a mutable good, 
without turning from God, as happens in ve- 
nial sins, he incurs a debt, not of eternal but 
of temporal punishment. Consequently when 
guilt is pardoned through grace, the soul ceases 
to be turned away from God, through being 
united to God by grace : so that at the same 
time, the debt of punishment is taken away, 
albeit a debt of .some temporal puni.shment 
may yet remain. 

Reply Obj. 1. Mortal sin both turns away 
from God and turns to a created good. But, 
as stated in the Second Part (TII, Q. 71, A. 6), 
the (urnlng away from God is as its form, 
while the turning to created good is as its 
matter. Now if the formal element of any- 
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thing be removed, the species is taken away: 
thus, if you take away rational, you take away 
the human species. Consequently mortal sin 
is said to be pardoned from the very fact that, 
by means of grace, the aversion of the mind 
from God is taken away together with the debt 
of eternal punishment: and yet the material 
element remains, viz. the inordinate turning to 
a created good, for which a debt of temporal 
punishment is due. 

Reply Obj. 2. As stated in the Second Part 
(I-II, Q. 109, AA. 7, 8; Q. Ill, A. 2), it be- 
longs to grace to operate in man by justifying 
him from sin, and to co-operate with man that 
his work may be rightly done. Consequently 
the forgiveness of guilt and of the debt of 
eternal punishment belongs to operating grace, 
while the remission of the debt of temporal 
punishment belongs to co-operating grace, in 
so far as man, by bearing punishment patiently 
with the help of Divine grace, is released also 
from the debt of temporal punishment. Con- 
sequently just as the effect of operating grace 
precedes the effect of co-operating grace, so 
too, the remission of guilt and of eternal pun- 
ishment precedes the complete release from 
temporal punishment, since both are from 
grace, but the former, from grace alone, the 
latter, from grace and free-will. 

Reply Obj. 3. Christ’s Passion is of itself 
sufficient to remove all debt of punishment, 
not only eternal, but also temporal ; and man 
is released from the debt of punishment ac- 
cording to the measure of his share in the 
power of Christ’s Passion. Now in Baptism 
man shares the Power of Christ’s Passion fully, 
since by water and the Spirit of Christ, he 
dies with Him to sin, and is born again in Him 
to a new life, so that, in Baptism, man receives 
the remission of all debt of punishment. In 
Penance, on the other hand, man shares in the 
power of Christ’s Passion according to the 
measure of his owm acts, which are the matter 
of Penance, as water is of Baptism, as stated 
above (Q. 84, AA. 1, 3). Wherefore the entire 
debt of punishment is not remitted at once 
after the first act of Penance, by which act 
the guilt is remitted, but only when all the 
acts of Penance have been completed. 

FIFTH ARTICLE 

Whether the Remnants of Sin Arc Removed 
When a Mortal Sin Is Forgiven? 

We proceed thus to the Fifth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that all the 
remnants of sin are removed when a mortal 
sin is forgiven. For Augustine says in De 
Pasnitentia :* Our Lord never healed anyone 
without delivering him wholly ; for lie wholly 
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healed the man on the Sabbath, since He de- 
livered his body jrom all disease, and his soul 
from all taint. Now the remnants of sin be- 
long to the disease of sin. Therefore it does 
not seem possible for any remnants of sin to 
remain when the guilt has been pardoned. 

Obj. 2. Further, according to Dionysius 
(Div. Nom. iv), good is more efficacious than 
evil, since evil does not act save in virtue of 
some good. Now, by sinning, man incurs the 
taint of sin all at once. Much more, therefore, 
by repenting, is he delivered also from all 
remnants of sin. 

Obj. 3. Further, God’s work is more effi- 
cacious than man’s. Now by the exercise of 
good human works the remnants of contrary 
sins are removed. Much more, therefore, are 
they taken away by the remission of guilt, 
which is a work of God. 

On the contrary, We read (Mark viii) that 
the blind man whom our Lord enlightened, 
was restored first of all to imperfect sight, 
wherefore he said ( verse 24) : 7 see men, as 
it were trees, walking ; and afterwards he was 
restored perfectly, so that he saw all things 
clearly. Now the enlightenment of the blind 
man signifies the delivery of the sinner. There- 
fore after the first remission of sin, whereby 
the sinner is restored to spiritual sight, there 
still remain in him some remnants of his past 
sin. 

1 answer that. Mortal sin, in so far as it 
turns inordinately to a mutable good, pro- 
duces in the soul a certain disposition, or even 
a habit, if the acts be repeated frequently. 
Now it has been said above (A. 4) that the 
guilt of mortal sin is pardoned through grace 
removing the aversion of the mind from God. 
Nevertheless when that which is on the part 
of the aversion has been taken aw'ay by grace, 
that which is on the part of the inordinate 
turning to a mutable good can remain, since 
this may happen to be without the other, as 
stated above (A. 4). Consequently, there is 
no reason why, after the guilt has been for- 
given, the dispositions caused by preceding acts 
should not remain, which are called the rem- 
nants of sin. Yet they remain weakened and 
diminished, so as not to domineer over man, 
and they are after the manner of dispositions 
rather than of habits, like the fames which 
remains after Baptism. 

Reply Obj. 1. God heals the whole man 
perfectly; but sometimes suddenly, as Peter’s 
mother-in-law was restored at once to perfect 
health, so that rising she ministered to them 
(Luke iv. 39), and sometimes by degrees, as 
we said above (Q. 44, A. 3, ad 2) about the 
blind man who was restored to sight (Matth 
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viii) . And so too, He sometimes turns the 
heart of man with such power, that it receives 
at once perfect spiritual health, not only the 
guilt being pardoned, but all remnants of sin 
being removed, as was the case with iMagdalen 
(Luke vii) ; whereas at other times He some- 
times first pardons the guilt by operating 
grace, and afterwards, by co-operating grace, 
removes the remnants of sin by degrees. 

Reply Obj. 2. Sin too, sometimes induces 
at once a weak disposition, such as is the 
result of one act, and sometimes a stronger 
disposition, the result of many acts. 

Reply Obj. 3. One human act does not 
remove all the remnants of sin, because, as 
stated in the Predicaments (Catcgor. viii) a 
vicious man by doing good works will make 
but little progress so as to be any better, but 
if he continue in good practice, he will end in 
being good as to acquired virtue. But God’s 
grace does this much more effectively, whether 
by one or by several acts. 

SIXTH ARTICLE 

Whether the Forgiveness of Guilt Is on 
Effect of Penance? 

We proceed thus to the Sixth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the for- 
giveness of guilt is not an effect of penance 
as a virtue. For penance is said to be a virtue, 
in so far as it is a principle of a human action. 
But human action does nothing towards the 
remission of guilt, since this is an effect of 
operating grace. Therefore the forgiveness of 
guilt is not an effect of penance as a virtue. 

Obj. 2. Further, certain other virtues are 
more excellent than penance. But the forgive- 
ness of sin is not said to be the effect of any 
other virtue. Neither, therefore, is it the effect 
of penance as a virtue. 

Obj. 3. Further, there is no forgiveness of 
sin except through the power of Christ’s Pas- 
sion, according to Heb. ix. 22: Without shed- 
ding of blood there is no remission. Now Pen- 
ance, as a sacrament, produces its effect 
through the power of Christ’s Pa.ssion, even as 
the other sacraments do, as was shown above 
(Q. 62, AA. 4, 5). Therefore the firrgiveness 
of sin is the effect of Penance, not as a virtue, 
but as a sacrament. 

On the contrary, Properly speaking, the 
cause of a thing is that without which it can- 
not be, since (wery defect depemis on its cause. 
Now forgiveness of sin can come from (Jod 
without the sacrament of Penance, but not 
without the virtue of penance, as stateil above 
(Q. 84, A, .L ad 3 ; Q. H.S A. 2) ; so that, even 
before the sutruaments of the New Law were 
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in.sti tilted, Gorl parrloned the si/i.s of the peni- 
tent. J'herefore the forgiviaies.s of .sin is ( hietly 
the effect of penance as a virtue. 

/ an.su'er that, I’enaiue is a virtue in so f.'ir 
as it is a principle of certain luiinao acts. Now 
the human acts, wliii li are perfonnec] by the 
.sinner, are tlie nialeiial (‘lenient in the sacra- 
ment of Penance, l\loreov('r every .sacrament 
produces its effect, in virtue not only of its 
form, but also of its matter; because lioth 
these together make the one sacrament, as 
stated above (Q. 60, A. 6, ad 2, A. 7). Hence 
in Baptism forgiveness of sin is effected, in 
virtue not only of the form (but also of the 
matter, viz. water, albeit chiefly in virtue of 
the form) * from which the water receives it.s 
power^ — and, similarly, the forgivenes.s of sin i.s 
the effect of Penance, chiefly by the power of 
the keys, which is vested in the ministers, who 
furnish the formal part of the sacrament, as 
stated above (Q. 84, A. 3), and secondarily 
by the instrumentality of those acts of the 
penitent which pertain to the virtue of pen- 
ance, but only in so far as such acts are, in 
some way, subordinate to the keys of the 
Church. .Accordingly it is evident that the 
forgiveness of sin is the effect of penance as 
a virtue, Init still more of Penance as a sacra- 
ment. 

Reply Obj. 1. The effect of operating grace 
is the justification of the ungodly (as stated in 
the Second Part, I-ll, Q. 113), wherein there 
is, as was there slated (AA. 1, 2, 3), not only 
infusion of grace and forgiveness of sin, but 
also a movement of the free-will towards God, 
which i.s an act of faith quickened by charity, 
and a movement of the free-will against sin, 
which is the act of penance. Yet these human 
acts are there as the effects of operating grace, 
and are, produced at the same time as the for- 
giveness of sin. Consequently the forgiveness 
of sin does not take place without an act of 
the virtue of penance, although it is the effect 
of operating grace. 

Reply Obj. 2. In the justification of the 
ungodly there is not only an act of penance, 
but also an act of faith, as stated above {ad 1 : 
I-Tl, Q. 113, A. 4). Wlmrcfore the forgiveness 
of sin is accounted tlie effect not only of the 
virtue of penance, but also, and that chiefly, 
of faith and cliarity. 

Reply Obj. .L Th(’ act of the virtue of 
penance is sulmrdiuale to Chri.st’s Pas.sion 
both In failli, ami by ils relation to the keys 
of the Chiin'li; and .so, in both ways, it causes 
the forgiveness of sin, by the power of Christ’s 
Passitni 

To the argument advanced in the contrary 
sense we reply that the act of the virtue of 
penance is necessary for the forgiveness of 


* Tlir mml'i (a iue (Jiiiitlcil in thr Lctminc cilitiiM), 
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sin, through being an inseparable effect of 
grace, whereby chiefly is sin pardoned, and 
which produces its effect in all the sacraments. 
Consequently it only follows that grace is a 
higher cause of the forgiveness of sin than the 


sacrament of Penance. Moreover, it must be 
observed that, under the Old Law and the 
law of nature, there was a sacrament of Pen- 
ance after a fashion, as stated above (Q. 84, 
A. 7, ad 2). 


QUESTION 87 

Of the Remission of Venial Sin 

(In Four Articles) 


We must now consider the forgiveness of 
venial sins, under which head there are four 
points of inquiry : ( 1 ) Whether venial sin can 
be forgiven without Penance? (2) Whether it 
can be forgiven without the infusion of grace? 
(S') Whether venial sins are forgiven by the 
sprinkling of holy water, a bishop’s blessing, 
the beating of the breast, the Lord's Prayer, 
and the like? (4) Whether a venial sin can 
')e taken away without a mortal sin? 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether Venial Sin Can Be Forgiven without Penance? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1, It would seem that venial sin 
can be forgiven without penance. For, as 
stated above (Q. 84, 10, ad 4), it is essential 

to true penance that man should not only sor- 
row for his past sins, but also that he should 
purpose to avoid them for the future. Now 
venial sins are forgiven without any such pur- 
pose, for it is certain that man cannot lead 
the present life without committing venial 
sins. Therefore venial sins can be forgiven 
without penance. 

Obj. 2. Further, there is no penance without 
actual displeasure at one’s sins. But venial 
sins can be taken away without any actual 
displeasure at them, as would be the case if 
a man were to be killed in his sleep, for 
Christ's sake, since he would go to heaven at 
once, which would not happen if his venial 
sins remained. Therefore venial sins can be 
forgiven without penance. 

Ob ']. 3. Further, venial sins are contrary to 
the fervor of charity, as stated in the Second 
Part (II-II, Q. 24, A. 10). Now one contrary 
is removed by another. Therefore forgiveness 
of venial sins is caused by the fervor of char- 
ity, wLich may be without actual displeasure 
at venial sin. 

On the contrary, Augustine says in De 
Poenitentia,* that there is a penance which is 
done for venial sins in the Church every day, 
which would be useless if venial sins could be 


above (Q. 86. A. 2), is effected by man being 
united to God from Whom sin separates him 
in some way. Now this separation is made 
complete by mortal sin, and incomplete by 
venial sin : because, by mortal sin, the mind 
through acting against charity is altogether 
turned away from God ; whereas by venial sin 
man’s affections are clogged, so that they are 
slow in tending towards God. Consequently 
both kinds of sin are taken away by penance, 
because by both of them man’s will is dis- 
ordered through turning inordinately to a 
created good ; for just as mortal sin cannot be 
forgiven so long as the will is attached to sin, 
so neither can venial sin, because while the 
cause remains, the effect remains. 

Yet a more perfect penance is requisite for 
the forgiveness of mortal sin, namely that man 
should detest actually the mortal sin which he 
committed, so far as lies in his power, that 
is to say, he should endeavor to remember 
each single mortal sin, in order to detest each 
one. But this is not required for the forgive- 
ness of venial sins ; although it does not suffice 
to have habitual displeasure, which is included 
in the habit of charity or of penance as a 
virtue, since then venial sin would be incom- 
patible with charity, which is evidently untrue. 
Consequently it is necessary to have a certain 
virtual displeasure, so that, for instance, a 
man's affections so tend to God and Divine 
things, that whatever might happen to him to 
hamper that tendency would be displeasing to 
him, and would grieve him, were he to commit 
it, even though he were not to think of it 
actually ; and this is not sufficient for the re- 
mission of mortal sin, e.xcept as regards those 
sins which he fails to remember after a care- 
ful examination. 

Reply Ob’). 1. When man is in a state of 
grace, he can avoid all mortal sins, and each 
single one ; and he can avoid each single venial 
sin, but not all, as was explained in the Second 
Part (MI, Q. 74, A. 5, ad 2\ Q. 109, A. 8). 
Consequently penance for mortal sins requires 
man to purpose abstaining from mortal sins, 
all and each ; whereas penance for venial sins 
requires man to purpose abstaining from each. 


forgiven without Penance. 

I answer that, Forgiveness of sin, as stated 
* De vera et falsa PavufenUa, the authorship of which is unknown. 
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but not from all, because the weakness of this 
life does not allow of this. Nevertheless he 
needs to have the purpose of taking steps to 
commit fewer venial sins, else he would be in 
danger of falling back, if he gave up the de- 
sire of going forward, or of removing the ob- 
stacles to spiritual progress, such as venial 
sins are. 

Reply Ob). 2. Death for Christ’s sake, as 
stated above (Q. 66, A. 11), obtains the power 
of Baptism, wherefore it washes away all sin, 
both venial and mortal, unless it find the will 
attached to sin. 

Reply Ob '], 3. The fervor of charity implies 
virtual displeasure at venial sins, as stated 
above (Q. 79, A. 4). 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether Infusion of Groce Is Necessary for the 
Remission of Veniol Sins? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article:— 

Objection 1. It would seem that infusion 
of grace is necessary for the remission of 
venial sins. Because an effect is not produced 
without its proper cause. Now the proper 
cause of the remission of sins is grace; for 
man’s sins are not forgiven through his own 
merits; w'herefore it is written (Eph. ii. 4, 5) : 
God, IVho is rich in mercy, for His exceeding 
charity, wherewith He loved ns, even when we 
were dead in sins, hath quickened us together 
in Christ, by Whose grace you are saved. 
Therefore venial sins are not forgiven without 
infusion of grace. 

Ob). 2. Further, venial sins are not for- 
given without Penance. Now grace is infused, 
in Penance as in the other sacraments of the 
New Law. Therefore venial sins are not for- 
given without infusion of grace. 

Obj. 3. Further, venial sin produces a stain 
on the soul. Now a stain is not removed save 
by grace which is the spiritual beauty of the 
soul. Therefore it seems that venial sins are 
not forgiven without infusion of grace. 

On the contrary. The advent of venial sin 
neither destroys nor diminishes grace, as stated 
in the Second Part (II-II, Q. 24, A. 10). There- 
fore, in like manner, an infusion of grace is 
not necessary in order to remove venial sin. 

7 answer that. Each thing is removed by its 
contrary. But venial sin is not contrary to 
habitual grace or charity, but hampers its act, 
through man being too much attached to a 
created good, albeit not in opposition to God, 
ns stated in the Second Part (I-II, Q. 88, R. 1 ; 
II-II, Q. 24, .A 10). Therefore, in order that 
venial sin be removed, it is not necessary that 
habitual grace be infused, but a movement of 
grace or charity suffices for its forgiveness. 

Nevertheless, since in those who have the 


use of free-will (in whom alone can there be 
venial sins), there can be no infusion of grace 
without an actual movement of the free-will 
towards God and against sin, consequently 
whenever grace is infused anew, venial sins 
are forgiven. 

Reply Ob j. 1. Even the forgiveness of venial 
sins is an effect of grace, in virtue of the act 
which grace produces anew, but not through 
any habit infused anew into the soul. 

Reply Obj. 2. Venial sin is never forgiven 
without some act, explicit or implicit, of the 
virtue of penance, as stated above (A. 1); it 
can, however, be forgiven without the sacra- 
ment of Penance, which is formally perfected 
by the priestly absolution, as stated above 
(Q. 87, A. 2). Hence it does not follow that 
infusion of grace is required for the forgive- 
ness of venial sin, for although this infusion 
takes place in every sacrament, it does not 
occur in every act of virtue. 

Reply Obj. 3. Just as there are two kinds 
of bodily stain, one consisting in the privation 
of something required for beauty, e.g. the right 
color or the due proportion of members, and 
another by the introduction of some hindrance 
to beauty, e.g. mud or dust; so too, a stain 
is put on the soul, in one way, by the privation 
of the beauty of grace through mortal sin, in 
another, by the inordinate inclination of the 
affections to some temporal thing, and this is 
the result of venial sin. Consequently, an in- 
fusion of grace is necessary for the removal of 
mortal sin, but in order to remove venial sin, 
it is necessary to have a movement proceeding 
from grace, removing the inordinate attach- 
ment to the temporal thing. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether Veniol Sins Are Removed by Hie Sprinkling' 
of Holy Wafer and the Like? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that venial sins 
are not removed by the sprinkling of holy, 
water, a bishop’s blessing, and the like. For, 
venial sins are not forgiven without Penance) 
as stated above (A. 1). But Penance suffices 
by itself for the remission of venial sins. 
Therefore the above have nothing to do with 
the remission of venial sins. 

Obj. 2. Further, each of the above bears 
the same relation to one venial sin as to all. 
If therefore, by means of one of them, some 
venial sin is remitted, it follows that in like 
manner all are remitted, so that by beating 
his breast once, or by being sprinkled once 
with holy water, a man would be delivered' 
from all his venial sins, which seems unreason- 
able. 
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Ob ’], 3. Further, venial sins occasion a debt 
of some punishment, albeit temporal ; for it 
is written (1 Cor. iii. 12, 15) of him that 
builds up wood, hay, stubble that he shall be 
saved, yet so as by fire. Now the above things 
whereby venial sins are said to be taken away, 
contain either no punishment at all, or very 
little. Therefore they do not suffice for the 
full remission of venial sins. 

On the contrary, Augustine says in De 
Pcenitentia* that /or our slight sins we strike 
our breasts, and say: Forgive us our t)cspasscs, 
and so it seems that striking one’s breast, and 
the Lord’s Prayer cause the remission of venial 
sins : and the same seems to apply to the other 
things. 

/ answer that. As stated above (A. 2), no 
infusion of fresh grace is required for the for- 
giveness of a venial sin, but it is enough to 
have an act proceeding from grace, in detesta- 
tion of that venial sin, either explicit -or at 
least implicit, as when one is moved fervently 
to God. Hence, for three reasons, certain 
things cause the remission of venial sins; first, 
because they imply the infusion of grace, since 
the infusion of grace removes venial sins, as 
stated above (A. 2) ; and so, by the Eucharist, 
Extreme Unction, and by all the sacraments 
of the New Law without exception, wherein 
grace is conferred, venial sins are remitted. 
Secondly, because they imply a movement of 
detestation for sin, and in this way the general 
confession,! the beating of one’s breast, and 
the Lord’s Prayer conduce to the remission of 
venial sins, for we ask in the Lord’s Prayer: 
Forgive us our trespasses. Thirdly, because 
they include a movement of reverence for God 
and Divine things : and in this way a bishop’s 
blessing, the sprinkling of holy water, any 
sacramental anointing, a prayer said in a dedi- 
cated church, and anything else of the kind, 
conduce to the remission of venial sins. 

Reply Obj. 1. All these things cause the 
remission of venial sins, in so far as they in- 
cline the soul to the movement of penance, 
viz., the implicit or explicit detestation of one’s 
sins. 

Reply Obj. 2. All these things, so far as 
they are concerned, conduce to the remission 
of all venial sins : but the remission may be 
hindered as regards certain venial sins, to 
which the mind is still actually attached, even 
as insincerity sometimes impedes the effect 
of Baptism. 

Reply Obj. 3. By the above things, venial 
sins are indeed taken away as regards the 
guilt, both because those things are a kind of 
satisfaction, and through the virtue of charity 
whose movement is aroused by such things. 
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Yet it does not always happen that, by means 
of each one, the whole guilt of punishment is 
taken away, because, in that case, whoever 
was entirely free from mortal sin, would go 
straight to heaven if sprinkled with holy 
water : but the debt of punishment is remitted 
by means of the above, according to the move- 
ment of fervor towards God, which fervor is 
aroused by such things, sometimes more, some- 
times less. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether Venial Sin Can be Token Away 
without Mortal Sin? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that venial sin 
can be taken away without mortal sin. For, 
on Jo. viii. 7 : He that is without sin among 
you, let him first cast a stone at her, a gloss 
says that all those men were in a state oj mor- 
tal sin: for venial offenses were forgiven them 
through the legal ceremonies. Therefore ve- 
nial sin can be taken away without mortal 
sin. 

Obj. 2. Further, no infusion of grace is 
required for the remission of venial sin : but it 
is required for the forgiveness of mortal sin. 
Therefore venial sin can be taken away with- 
out mortal sin. 

Obj. 3. Further, a venial sin differs from a 
mortal sin more than from another venial sin. 
But one venial sin can be pardoned without 
another, as stated above (A. 2>, ad 2\ Q. 87, 
A. 3). Therefore a venial sin can be taken 
away without a mortal sin. 

On the contrary, It is written (Matth. 
v. 26) : Amen 1 say to thee, thou shalt not go 
out from thetice, viz., from the prison, into 
w'hich a man is cast for mortal sin, till thou 
repay the last farthing, by which venial sin is 
denoted. Therefore a venial sin is not forgiven 
without mortal sin. 

/ answer that. As stated above (Q. 87, A. 3), 
there is no remission of any sin whatever ex- 
cept by the power of grace, because, as the 
Apostle declares (Rom. iv. 8), it is owing to 
God’s grace that He does not impute sin to 
a man, which a gloss on that passage expounds 
as referring to venial sin. Now he that is in 
a state of mortal sin is without the grace of 
God. Therefore no venial sin is forgiven him. 

Reply Obj. 1. ’Venial offenses, in the pas- 
sage quoted, denote the irregularities or un- 
cleannesses which men contracted in accord- 
ance with the Law. 

Reply Obj. 2. Although no new infusion of 
habitual grace is requisite for the remission of 
venial sin, yet it is necessary to exercise some 


Cf. Horn. 30 inter 1. : Ep. cclxv. 1 i.e. the recital of the Confiteor or of an act of contrition. 
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act of grace, which cannot be in one who is 
a subject of mortal sin. 

Reply Ohj. 3. Venial sin does not preclude 
every act of grace whereby all venial sins can 


be removed; whereas mortal sin excludes al- 
together the habit of grace, without which no 
sin, either mortal or venial, is remitted. Hence 
the comparison fails. 


QUESTION 88 

Of the Return of Sins Which Have Been Taken Away by Penance 

(In Four Articles) 


We must now consider the return of sins which 
have been taken away by Penance : under 
which head there are four points of inquiry: 
( 1 ) Whether sins which have been taken away 
by Penance return simply through a subse- 
quent sin? (2) Whether more specially as re- 
gards certain sins they return, in a way, on 
account of ingratitude? (3) Whether the debt 
of punishment remains the same for sins thus 
returned? (4) Whether this ingratitude, on 
account of which sins return, is a special sin? 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether Sins Once Forgiven Return through 
a Subsequent Sin? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that sins once 
forgiven return through a subsequent sin. For 
Augustine says (De Bapt. contra Donat., i. 
12); Our Lord teaches most explicitly^ in the 
Gospel that sins which have been forgiven re- 
turn, when fraternal charity ceases, in the ex- 
ample of the servant from whom his master 
exacted the payment of the debt already for- 
given, because he had refused to forgive the 
debt of his fellow-servant. Now fraternal char- 
ity is destroyed through each mortal sin. 
Therefore sins already taken away through 
Penance, return through each subsequent mor- 
tal sin. 

Obj. 2. Further, on Luke xi. 24, I will re- 
turn into my house, whence I came out, Bede 
says: This verse should make us tremble, we 
should not endeavor to explain it away lest 
through carelessness we give place to the sin 
which we thought to have been taken away, 
and become its slave once more. Now this 
would not be so unless it returned. Therefore 
a sin returns after once being taken away by 
Penance. 

Obj. 3, Further, the Lord said (Ezech. 
xviii. 24) : If the just man turn himself away 
from his justice, and do iniquity . . . all his 
justices which he hath done, shall not be re- 
membered. Now among the other justices 
which he had done, is also his previous pen- 
ance, since it was said above (Q. 85, A. 3) 
that penance is a part of justice. Therefore 

+ Prosper, Rcsponsiones ad Cafitiila Callonun, ii. 


when one who has done penance, sins, his pre- 
vious penance, whereby he received forgive- 
ness of his sins, is not imputed to him. There- 
fore his sins return. 

Obj. 4. Further, past sins are covered by 
grace, as the Apostle declares (Rom. iv. 7) 
where he quotes Ps. xxxi. 1 : Blessed are they 
whose iniquities are forgiven, and whose sins 
are covered. But a subsequent mortal sin takes 
away grace. Therefore the sins committed 
previously, become uncovered: and so, seem- 
ingly, they return. 

On the contrary. The Apostle says (Rom. 
xi. 29) : The gifts and the calling of God are 
without repentance. Now the penitent’s sins 
are taken away by a gift of God. Therefore 
the sins which have been taken away do not 
return through a subsequent sin, as though 
God repented His gift of forgiveness. 

Moreover, Augustine says (Lib. Resp. Pros- 
per), i*) : When he that turns away from 
Christ, comes to the end of this life a stranger 
to grace, whither does he go, except to perdi- 
tion? Yet he does not fall back into that 
which had been forgiven, nor will he be con- 
demned for original sin. 

I answer that. As stated above (Q. 86, A. 4), 
mortal sin contains two things, aversion from 
God and adherence to a created good. Now, in 
mortal sin, whatever attaches to the aversion, 
is, considered in itself, common to all mortal 
sins, since man turns away from God by every 
mortal sin, so that, in consequence, the stain 
resulting from the privation of grace, and the 
debt of everlasting punishment are common 
to all mortal sins. This is what is meant by 
what is written (James ii. 10) : Whosoever 
. . . shall offend in one point, is become guilty 
of all. On the other hand, as regards their 
adherence they are different from, and some- 
times contrary to one another. Hence it is 
evident, that on the part of the adherence, a 
subsequent mortal sin does not cause the re- 
turn of mortal sins previously dispelled, else 
it would follow that by a sin of wastefulness 
a man would be brought back to the habit or 
disposition of avarice previously dispelled, so 
that one contrary would be the cause of an- 
other, which is impossible. But if in mortal 
sins we consider that which attaches to the 
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aversion absolutely, then a subsequent mortal 
sin [causes the return of that which was com- 
prised in the mortal sins before they were 
pardoned, in so far as the subsequent mortal 
sin]* deprives man of grace, and makes him 
deserving of everlasting punishment, just as 
he was before. Nevertheless, since the aver- 
sion of mortal sin is [in a way, caused by the 
adherence, those things which attach to the 
aversion are]'^ diversified somewhat in rela- 
tion to various adherences, as it were to vari- 
ous causes, so that there will be a different 
aversion, a different stain, a different debt of 
punishment, according to the different acts of 
mortal sin from which they arise ; hence the 
question is moved whether the stain and the 
debt of eternal punishment, as caused by acts 
of sins previously pardoned, return through a 
subsequent mortal sin. 

■Accordingly some have maintained that they 
return simply even in this way. But this is 
impossible, because what God has done can- 
not be undone by the work of man. Now the 
pardon of the previous sins was a work of 
Divine mercy, so that it cannot be undone by 
man’s subsequent sin, according to Rom. iii. 3 ; 
Shall their unbelief make the faith of God 
without effect i 

Wherefore others who maintained the possi- 
bility of sins returning, said that God pardons 
the sins of a penitent who will afterwards sin 
again, not according to His foreknowledge, 
but only according to His present justice; 
since He foresees that He will punish such a 
man eternally for his sins, and yet, by His 
grace, He makes him righteous for the present. 
But this cannot stand : because if a cause be 
placed absolutely, its effect is placed abso- 
lutely ; so that if the remission of sins were 
effected by grace and the sacraments of grace, 
not absolutely but under some condition de- 
pendent on some future event, it would follow 
that grace and the sacraments of grace are not 
the sufficient causes of the remission of sins, 
which is erroneous, as being derogatory to 
God’s grace. 

Consequently it is in no way possible for 
the stain of past sins and the debt of punish- 
ment incurred thereby, to return, as caused 
by those acts. Yet it may happen that a sub- 
sequent sinful act virtually contains the debt 
of punishment due to the previous sin, in so 
far as when a man sins a second time, for this 
very reason he seems to sin more grievously 
than before, as stated in Rom. ii, 5 ; According 
to thy hardness and impenitent heart, thou 
treasurest up to thyself lorath against the day 
of wrath, from the mere fact, namely, that 
God’s goodness, which waits for us to repent, 
is despised. And so much the more is God’s 
* The words in brackets are omitted in the Leonine 


goodness despised, if the first sin is committed 
a second time after having been forgiven, as 
it is a greater favor for the sin to be forgiven 
than for the sinner to be endured. 

Accordingly the sin which follows repent- 
ance brings back, in a sense, the debt of pun- 
ishment due to the sins previously forgiven, 
not as caused by those sins already forgiven, 
but as caused by this last sin being committed, 
on account of its being aggravated in view of 
those previous sins. This means that those 
sins return, not simply, but in a restricted 
sense, viz., in so far as they are virtually con- 
tained in the subsequent sin. 

Reply Ob). 1. This saying of Augustine 
seems to refer to the return of sins as to the 
debt of eternal punishment considered in it- 
self, namely, that he who sins after doing pen- 
ance incurs a debt of eternal punishment, just 
as before, but not altogether for the same 
reason. Wherefore Augustine, \ after saying 
(Lib. Resp. Pros peri, i) that he does not fall 
back into that which was forgiven, nor will he 
be condemned for original sin, adds: Never- 
theless, for these last sins he will be con- 
demned to the same death, which he deserved 
to suffer for the former, because he incurs the 
punishment of eternal death which he deserved 
for his previous sins. 

Reply Ob). 2. By these words Bede means 
that the guilt already forgiven enslaves man, 
not by the return of his former debt of pun- 
ishment, but by the repetition of his act. 

Reply Obj. 3. The effect of a subsequent 
sin is that the former justices are not remem- 
bered. in so far as they were deserving of 
eternal life, but not in so far as they were a 
hindrance to sin. Consequently if a man sins 
mortally after making restitution, he does not 
become guilty as though he had not paid back 
what he owed ; and much less is penance pre- 
viously done forgotten as to the pardon of the 
guilt, since this is the work of God rather than 
of man. 

Reply Ob). 4. Grace removes the stain and 
the debt of eternal punishment simply ; but 
it covers the past sinful acts, lest, on their 
account, God cleprive man of grace, and judge 
him deserving of eternal punishment; and 
what grace has once done, endures for ever. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether Sins That H ave Been Forgiven, Return 

through Ingratitude Which Is Shown Especially 
in Four Kinds of Sin? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that sins do 
not return through ingratitude, which is shown 
especially in four kinds of sin, viz., hatred of 
edition. t See footnote, p. 2,55,3. 
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one’s neighbor, apostasy from faith, contempt 
of confession and regret for past repentance, 
and which have been expressed in the follow- 
ing verse: 

Fratres odit, apostata fit, speriiitque, fateri, 

Pocnituissc piget, pristina culpa redit. 

For the more grievous the sin committed 
against God after one has received the grace 
of pardon, the greater the ingratitude. But 
there are sins more grievous than these, such 
as blasphemy against God, and the sin against 
the Holy Ghost. Therefore it seems that sins 
already pardoned do not return through in- 
gratitude as manifested in these sins, any more 
than as shown in other sins. 

Obj. 2. Further, Rabanus says; God de- 
livered the wicked servant to the torturers, 
until he should pay the whole debt, because 
a man will be deemed punishable not only for 
the sins he commits after Baptism, but also 
for original sin which was taken away when he 
was baptized. Now venial sins are reckoned 
among our debts, since we pray in their re- 
gard: Forgive us our trespasses (debita). 
Therefore they too return through ingratitude ; 
and, in like manner seemingly, sins already 
pardoned return through venial sins, and not 
only through those sins mentioned above. 

Obj. 3. Further, ingratitude is all the 
greater, according as one sins after receiving 
a greater favor. Now innocence whereby one 
avoids sin is a Divine favor, for Augustine 
says i Conf. ii) : Whatever sins I have avoided 
committing, I owe it to Thy grace. Now inno- 
cence is a greater gift, than even the forgive- 
ness of all sins. Therefore the first sin com- 
mitted after innocence is no less an ingratitude 
to God, than a sin committed after repentance, 
so that seemingly ingratitude in respect of the 
aforesaid sins is not the chief cause of sins 
returning. 

On the contrary, Gregory says (Moral. 
xviii*); It is evident from the words of the 
Gospel that if we do not forgive from our 
hearts the offenses committed against us, we 
become once more accountable for ivhat we 
rejoiced in as forgiven through Penance: so 
that ingratitude implied in the hatred of one’s 
brother is a special cause of the return of sins 
already forgiven : and the same seems to apply 
to the others. 

I answer that, As stated above (A. 1), sins 
pardoned through Penance are said to return, 
in so far as their debt of punishment, by rea- 
son of ingratitude, is virtually contained in 
the subsequent sin. Now one may be guilty of 
ingratitude in two ways: first by doing_ some- 
thing against the favor received, and, in this 
way, man is ungrateful to God in every mortal 

♦ Cf. Dial i>'- 
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sin whereby he offends God Who forgave his 
sins, so that by every subsequent mortal sin, 
the sins previously pardoned return, on ac- 
count of the ingratitude. Secondly, one is 
guilty of ingratitude, by doing something not 
only against the favor itself, but also against 
the 'form of the favor received. If this form 
be considered on the part of the benefactor, 
it is the remission of something due to him; 
wherefore he who does not forgive his brother 
when he asks pardon, and persists in his 
hatred, acts against this form. If, however, 
this form be taken in regard to the penitent 
who receives this favor, we find on his part a 
twofold movement of the free-will. The first 
is the movement of the free-will towards God, 
and is an act of faith quickened by charity ; and 
against this a man acts by apostatizing from 
the faith. The second is a movement of the 
free-will against sin, and is the act of penance. 
This act consists first, as we have stated above 
(Q. 85, AA. 2, 5) in man’s detestation of his 
past sins; and against this a man acts when 
he regrets having done penance. Secondly, the 
act of penance consists in the penitent purpos- 
ing to subject himself to the keys of the 
Church by confession, according to Ps. xxxi. 
5: / said: I will confess against myself my 
injustice to the Lord: and Thou hast forgiven 
the wickedness of my sin: and against this a 
man acts when he scorns to confess as he had 
purposed to do. 

Accordingly it is said that the ingratitude 
of sinners is a special cause of the return of 
sins previously forgiven. 

Reply Obj. 1 . This is not said of these sins 
as though they were more grievous than oth- 
ers, but because they are more directly op- 
posed to the favor of the forgiveness of sin; 

Reply Obj. 2. Even venial sins and original 
sin return in the way explained above, just as 
mortal sins do, in so far as the favor conferred 
by God in forgiving those sins is despised. A 
man does not, however, incur ingratitude by 
committing a venial sin, because by sinning 
venially man does not act against God, but 
apart from Him, wherefore venial sins nowise 
cause the return of sins already forgiven. 

Reply Obj. 3. A favor can be weighed in 
two ways. First by the quantity of the favor 
itself, and in this way innocence is a greater 
favor from God than penance, which is called 
the second plank after shipwreck (cf. Q. 84, 
A. 6) . Secondly, a favor may be weighed with 
regard to the recipient, who is less worthy, 
wherefore a greater favor is bestowed on him, 
so tlrat he is the more ungrateful if he scorns 
it. In this way the favor of the pardon of sins 
is greater when bestowed on one who is alto- 
gether unworthy, so that the ingratitude which 
follows is all tlae greater. 
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THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether the Debt of Punishment That Arises through 
ingratitude in Respect of o Subsequent Sin Is As 

Great As That of the Sins Previously Pardoned? 

Wc proceed thus to the 2' bird Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the debt 
of punishment arising through ingratitude in 
respect of a subsequent sin is as great as that 
of the sins previously pardoned. Because the 
greatness of the favor of the pardon of sins is 
according to the greatness of the sin pardoned, 
and so too, in consequence, is the greatness of 
the ingratitude whereby this favor is scorned. 
But the greatness of the consequent debt of 
punishment is in accord with the greatness of 
the ingratitude. Therefore the debt of punish- 
ment arising through ingratitude in respect of 
a subsequent sin is as great as the debt of 
punishment due for all the previous sins. 

Obj. 2. Further, it is a greater sin to offend 
God than to offend man. But a slave who is 
freed by his master returns to the same state 
of slavery from which he was freed, or even 
to a worse state. Much more therefore he that 
sins against God after being freed from sin, 
returns to the debt of as great a punishment 
as he had incurred before. 

Obj. 3. Further, it is written (hlatth. xviii. 
34) that his lord being angry, delivered him 
(whose sins returned to him on account of his 
ingratitude) to the torturers, tintil he paid all 
the debt. But this would not be so unless the 
debt of punishment incurred through ingrati- 
tude were as great as that incurred through 
all previous sins. Therefore an equal debt of 
punishment returns through ingratitude. 

On the contrary. It is written (Deut. 
XXV. 2) ; According to the measure of the sin 
shall the measure also of the stripes be, whence 
it is evident that a great debt of punishment 
does not arise from a slight sin. But some- 
times a subsequent mortal sin is much less 
grievous than any one of those previously par- 
doned. Therefore the debt of punishment in- 
curred through subsequent sins is not equal to 
that of sins previously forgiven. 

I answer that. Some have maintained that 
the debt of punishment incurred through in- 
gratitude in respect of a subsequent sin is 
equal to that of the sins previously pardoned, 
in addition to the debt proper to this subse- 
quent sin. But there is no need for this, be- 
cause, as stated above (A. 1), the debt of 
punishment incurred by previous sins does not 
return on account of a subsequent sin, as 
resulting from the acts of the subsequent sin. 
Wherefore the amount of the debt that returns 
must be according to the gravity of the subse- 
quent sin. 

It is possible, however, for the gravity of 
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the subsequent sin to equal the gravity of all 
previous sins. But it need not always be so, 
whether we speak of the gravity which a sin 
has from its species (since the subsequent sin 
may be one of simple fornication, while the 
previous sins w'ere adulteries, murders, or sac- 
rileges) ; or of the gravity which it incurs 
through the ingratitude connected with it. For 
it is not necessary that the measure of ingrati- 
tude should be exactly equal to the measure 
of the favor received, which latter is measured 
according to the greatness of the sins previ- 
ously pardoned. Because it may happen that 
in respect of the same favor, one man is very 
ungrateful, either on account of the intensity 
of his scorn for the favor received, or on ac- 
count of the gravity of the offense committed 
against the benefactor, while another man is 
slightly ungrateful, either because his scorn 
is less intense, or because his offense against 
the benefactor is less grave. But the measure 
of ingratitude is proportionately equal to the 
measure of the favor received: for supposing 
an equal contempt of the favor, or an equal 
offense against the benefactor, the ingratitude 
will be so much the greater, as the favor re- 
ceived is greater. 

Hence it is evident that the debt of punish- 
ment incurred by a subsequent sin need not 
always be equal to that of previous sins; but 
it must be in proportion thereto, so that the 
more numerous or the greater the sins previ- 
ously pardoned, the greater must be the debt 
of punishment incurred by any subsequent 
mortal sin whatever. 

Reply Obj. 1. The favor of the pardon of 
sins takes its absolute quantity from the quan- 
tity of the sins previously pardoned: but the 
sin of ingratitude does not take its absolute 
quantity from the measure of the favor be- 
stowed, but from the measure of the contempt 
or of the offense, as stated above: and so the 
objection does not prove. 

Reply Obj. 2. A slave who has been given 
his freedom is not brought back to his previous 
state of slavery for any kind of ingratitude, 
but only when this is grave. 

Reply Obj. 3. He whose forgiven sins re- 
turn to him on account of subsequent ingrati- 
tude, incurs the debt for all, in so far as the 
measure of his previous sins is contained pro- 
portionally in his subsequent ingratitude, but 
not absolutely, as stated above. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whel-her the Ingratitude Whereby a Subsequent Sin 
Causes the Return of Previous Sins, Is a Special Sin? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the ingrati- 
tude, whereby a subsequent sin causes the 
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return of sins previously forgiven, is a special 
sin. For the giving of thanks belongs to coun- 
terpassion which is a necessary condition of 
justice, as the Philosopher shows (Ethic, v. 5). 
But justice is a special virtue. Therefore this 
ingratitude is a special sin. 

Ob). 2. Further, Tully says (De Inv. 
Rhetor, ii) that thanksgiving is a special vir- 
tue. But ingratitude is opposed to thanks- 
giving. Therefore ingratitude is a special sin. 

Ob '). 3. Further, a special effect proceeds 
from a special cause. Now ingratitude has a 
special effect, viz. the return, after a fashion, 
of sins already forgiven. Therefore ingratitude 
is a special sin. 

On the contrary. That which is a sequel 
to every sin is not a special sin. Now by any 
mortal sin whatever, a man becomes ungrate- 
ful to God, as evidenced from what has been 
said (A. 1). Therefore ingratitude is not a 
special sin. 

I answer that, The ingratitude of the sinner 
is sometimes a special sin; and sometimes it 
is not, but a circumstance arising from all 
mortal sins in common committed against God. 
For a sin takes its species according to the 


sinner’s intention, wherefore the Philosopher 
says (Ethic, v. 2) that he who commits adul- 
tery in order to steal is a thiej rather than an 
adulterer. 

If, therefore, a sinner commits a sin in con- 
tempt of God and of the favor received from 
Him, that sin is drawn to the species of in- 
gratitude, and in this way a sinner's ingrati- 
tude is a special sin. If, however, a man, while 
intending to commit a sin, e.g. murder or adul- 
tery, is not withheld from it on account of its 
implying contempt of God, his ingratitude will 
not be a special sin, but will be drawn to the 
species of the other sin, as a circumstance 
thereof. And, as Augustine observes ( De Nat. 
et Grat. xxix), not every sin is committed 
through contempt, although every sin implies 
contempt of God in His commandments. 
Therefore it is evident that the sinner’s in- 
gratitude is sometimes a special sin, sometimes 
not. 

This suffices for the Replies to the Objec- 
tions: for the first (three) objections prove 
that ingratitude is in itself a special sin ; while 
the last objection proves that ingratitude, as 
included in every sin, is not a special sin. 


QUESTION 89 

Of the Recovery of Virtue by Means of Penance 

(In Six Articles) 


We must now consider the recovery of virtues 
by means of Penance, under which head there 
are six points of inquiry: (1) Whether virtues 
are restored through Penance? (2) Whether 
they are restored in equal measure? 
(3) Whether equal dignity is restored to the 
penitent? (4) Whether works of virtue are 
deadened by subsequent sin? (5) Whether 
works deadened by sin revive through Pen- 
ance? (6) Whether dead works, i.e. works 
that are done without charity, are quickened 
by Penance? 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether the Virtues Are Restored through Penance? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the virtues 
are not restored through penance. Because 
lost virtue cannot be restored by penance, un- 
less penance be the cause of virtue. But, since 
penance is itself a virtue, it cannot be the 
cause of all the virtues, and all the more, since 
some virtues naturally precede penance, viz., 
faith, hope, and charity, as stated above 
(Q. 85, A. 6). Therefore the virtues are not 
restored through penance. 

Obj. 2. Further, Pe.nance consists in cer- 


tain acts of the penitent. But the gratuitous 
virtues are not caused through any act of ours : 
for Augustine says (De Lib. Arb. ii. 18: In 
Ps. cxviii) that God forms the virtues in us 
without us. Therefore it seems that the vir- 
tues are not restored through Penance. 

Obj. 3. Further, he that has virtue performs 
works of virtue with ease and pleasure ; where- 
fore the Philosopher says (Ethic, i. 8) that a 
man is not just if he does not rejoice in just 
deeds. Now many penitents find difficulty in 
performing deeds of virtue. Therefore the vir- 
tues are not restored through Penance. 

On the contrary. We read (Luke xv. 22) 
that the father commanded his penitent son 
to be clothed in the first robe, which, according 
to Ambrose (Expos, in Luc., vii), is the mantle 
of wisdom, from w'hich all the virtues flow 
together, according to Wis. viii. 7 : She teach- 
eth temperance, and prudence, and justice, 
and fortitude, which are such things as men 
can have nothing more profitable in life. 
Therefore all the virtues are restored through 
Penance. 

I answer that. Sins are pardoned through 
Penance, as stated above (Q. 86, A. 1). But 
there can be no remission of sins except 
through the infusion of grace. Wherefore it 
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follows that grace is infused into man through not be true unless virtues were recovered in 


Penance. \ow all the gratuitous virtues now 
from grace, even as all the powers result from 
the essence of the soul, as stated in the Second 
Part (ITI, Q. 110, A. 4, ad 1). Therefore all 
the virtues are restored through Penance. 

Reply Obj. 1. Penance restores the virtues 
in the same wmy as it causes grace, as stated 
above (Q. 86, A. 1). Now it is a cause of 
grace, in so far as it is a sacrament, because, 
in so far as it is a virtue, it is rather an effect 
of grace. Consequently it does not follow that 
penance, as a virtue, needs to be the cause of 
all the other virtues, but that the habit of 
penance together with the habits of the other 
virtues is caused through the sacrament of 
Penance. 

Reply Ob'], 2. In the sacrament of Penance 
human acts stand as matter, while the formal 
power of this sacrament is derived from the 
power of the keys. Consequently the power 
of the keys causes grace and virtue effectively 
indeed, but instrumentally ; and the first act 
of the penitent, viz., contrition, stands as ulti- 
mate disposition to the reception of grace, 
while the subsequent acts of Penance proceed 
from the grace and virtues which are already 
there. 

Reply Obj. 3. As stated above (Q. 86, A. 5), 
sometimes after the first act of Penance, which 
is contrition, certain remnants of sin remain, 
viz. dispositions caused by previous acts, the 
result being that the penitent finds difficulty 
in doing deeds of virtue. Nevertheless, so far 
as the inclination itself of charity and of the 
other virtues is concerned, the penitent per- 
forms works of virtue with pleasure and ease ; 
even as a virtuous man may accidentally find 
it hard to do an act of virtue, on account of 
sleepiness or some indisposition of the body. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether, after Penance, Man Rises Again 
to Equal Virtue? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that, after Pen- 
ance, man rises again to equal virtue. For the 
Apostle says (Rom. viii. 28); To them that 
love God all things work together unto good, 
whereupon a gloss of Augustine says that this 
is so true that, if any such man goes astray 
and wanders jrom the path, God makes even 
this conduce to his good. But this would not 
be true if he rose again to lesser virtue. There- 
fore it seems that a penitent never rises again 
to lesser virtue. 

Obj. 2. Further, Ambrose says* that Pen- 
ance is a very good thing, for it restores every 
deject to a state of perfection. But this would 

* Cf. Hypognosiicon iii, an anonymous work falsely 


equal measure. Therefore equal virtue is al- 
ways recovered through Penance. 

Obj. 3. Further, on Gen. i. .S : There was 
evening and morning, one day, a gloss says : 
The evening light is that from which wc fall, 
the morning light is that to which we rise 
again. Now the morning light is greater than 
the evening light. Therefore a man rises to 
greater grace or charity than that wdiich he 
had before ; which is confirmed by the Apostle's 
words (Rom. v. 20) : Where sin abounded, 
grace did more abound. 

On the contrary, Charity whether profi- 
cient or perfect is greater than incipient char- 
ity. But sometimes a man falls from proficient 
charity, and rises again to incipient charity. 
Therefore man always rises again to less vir- 
tue. 

/ ansii'er that. As stated above (Q. 86, A. 6, 
ad 3 ; Q. 89, A. 1, ad 2), the movement of the 
free-will, in the justification of the ungodly, 
is the ultimate disposition to grace; so that 
in the same instant there is infusion of grace 
together with the aforesaid movement of the 
free-will, as stated in the Second Part (I-II, 
Q. 113, A.\. 5, 7), which movement includes 
an act of penance, as stated above (Q. 86, 
A. 2). But it is evident that forms which ad- 
mit of being more or less, become intense or 
remiss, according to the different dispositions 
of the subject, as stated in the Second Part 
(Q. 52, A.\. 1, 2 ; Q. 66, -A. 1 ) . Hence it is that, 
in Penance, according to the degree of inten- 
sity or remissness in the movement of the 
free-will, the penitent receives greater or lesser 
grace. Now the intensity of the penitent’s 
movement may be proportionate sometimes to 
a greater grace than that from which man fell 
by sinning, sometimes to an equal grace, some- 
times to a lesser. Wherefore the penitent some- 
times arises to a greater grace than that which 
he had before, sometimes to an equal, some- 
times to a lesser grace: and the same applies 
to the virtues, which flow from grace. 

Reply Obj. 1. The very fact of falling away 
from the love of God by sin, does not work 
unto the good of all those who love God, which 
is evident in the case of those who fall and 
never rise again, or who rise and fall yet 
again ; but only to the good of such as accord- 
ing to His purpose are called to be saints, viz. 
the predestined, who, however often they may 
fall, yet rise again finally. Consequently good 
comes of their falling, not that they always 
rise again to greater grace, but that they rise 
to more abiding grace, not indeed on the part 
of grace itself, because the greater the grace, 
the more abiding it is, but on the part of 
man, who, the more careful and humble he is, 
ascribed to S. Augustine. 
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abides the j/iore steadfastly in grace. Hence 
the same g]o-,s adds that their fall conduces 
to their good, baause they rise more humble 
and more cnlightcticd. 

Reply Ohj. 2. Penance, considered in itself, 
has the power to bring all defects back to per- 
fection, and even to advance man to a higher 
state; but this is sometimes hindered on the 
part of man, whose movement towards God 
and in detestation of sin is too remiss, just as 
in Baptism adults receive a greater or a lesser 
grace, according to the various ways in which 
they prepare themselves. 

Reply Ob'). 3. This comparison of the two 
graces to the evening and morning light is 
made on account of a likeness of order, since 
the darkness of night follows after the evening 
light, and the light of day after the light of 
morning, but not on account of a likeness of 
greater or lesser quantity. — .Again, this saying 
of the .\postle refers to the grace of Christ, 
which abounds more than any number of 
man’s sins. Nor is it true of all, that the more 
their sins abound, the more abundant grace 
they receive, if we measure habitual grace by 
the quantity. Grace is, however, more abun- 
dant, as regards the very notion of grace, be- 
cause to him who sins more a more gratuitous 
favor is vouchsafed by his pardon ; although 
sometimes those w'hose sins abound, abound 
also in sorrow, so that they receive a more 
abundant habit of grace and virtue, as was 
the case with Magdalen. 

To the aigtimriif advanced in the contrary 
sense it must be replied that in one and the 
same man proficient grace is greater than in- 
cipient grace, but this is not necessarily the 
case in different men, for one begins with a 
greater grace than another has in the state of 
proficiency; thus Gregory says (Dial. ii. 1) : 
Let all, both now and hereafter, acknowledge 
how perfectly the boy Benedict turned to the 
life of grace from the very beginning. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whether, by Penance, Man Is Restored 
to His Former Dignity? 

We proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that man is 
not restored by Penance to his former dignity ; 
because a gloss on Amos v, 2, The virgin of 
Israel is cast do7vn, observes: It is not said 
that she cannot rise up, but that the virgin 
of Israel shall not rise; because the sheep that 
has once strayed, although the shepherd bring 
it back on his shoulder, has not the same glory 
as if it had never strayed. Therefore man does 
not, through Penance, recover his former dig- 
nity. 

Obj. 2. Further, Jerome says; Whoever 


fail to preserve the dignity of the sacred order, 
must be content with saving their souls ; for it 
is a difficult thing to return to their former 
degree. Again, Pope Innocent I says (Ep. vi, 
ad Agapit.) that the canons framed at the 
council of Niccea exclude penitents from even 
the lowest orders of clerics. Therefore man 
does not, through Penance, recover his former 
dignity. 

Ob). 3. Further, before sinning a man can 
advance to a higher sacred order. But this is 
not permitted to a penitent after his sin, for 
it is written (Ezech. xliv. 10, 13) ; The Levites 
that went away . . . from Me . . . shall never 
(Vulg., — not) come near to Me, to do the office 
of priest: and as laid down in the Decretals 
(Dist. 1, ch. 52), and taken from the council of 
Lerida; If those who serve at the Holy Altar 
fall suddenly into some deplorable weakness 
of the flesh, and by God’s mercy do proper 
penance, let them return to their duties, yet so 
as not to receive further promotion. Therefore 
Penance does not restore man to bis former 
dignity. 

On the contrary. As we read in the same 
Distinction, Gregory writing to Secundinus 
(Regist. vii) says: We consider that when a 
man has made proper satisfaction, he may 
return to his honorable position: and more- 
over we read in the acts of the council of 
Agde; Contumacious clerics, so far as their 
position allows, should be corrected by their 
bishops; so that when Penance has reformed 
them, they may recover their degree and dig- 
nity. 

I answer that, By sin, man loses a twofold 
dignity, one in respect of God, the other in 
respect of the Church. In respect of God he 
again loses a twofold dignity. One is his prin- 
cipal dignity, whereby he was counted among 
the children of God, and this he recovers by 
Penance, which is signified (Luke xv) in the 
prodigal son, for when he repented, his father 
commanded that the first garment should be 
restored to him, together with a ring and shoes. 
The other is his secondary dignity, viz. inno- 
cence, of which, as w'e read in the same chap- 
ter, the elder son boasted saying (verse 29) ; 
Behold, for so many years do I serve thee, and 
I have never transgressed thy commandments : 
and this dignity the penitent cannot recover. 
Nevertheless he recovers something greater 
sometimes, because as Gregory says (Horn, 
de centum Ovibus, 34 in Ev.), those who ac- 
knowledge themselves to have strayed away 
from God, make up for their past losses, by 
subsequent gains: so that there is more joy 
in heaven on their account, even as in battle, 
the commanding officer thinks more of the 
soldier who, after running away, returns and 
bravely attacks the foe, than of one who has 
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never turned his back, but has done nothing 
brave. 

By sin man loses his ecclesiastical dignity, 
because thereby he becomes unworthy of those 
things which appertain to the exercise of the 
ecclesiastical dignity. This he is debarred from 
recovering: first, because he fails to repent; 
wherefore Isidore wrote to the bishop Alasso, 
and as we read in the Distinction quoted above 
{Obj. 3) : The canons order those to be re- 
stored to their former degree, who by repent- 
ance have made satisfaction for their sins, or 
have made worthy confession of them. On the 
other hand, those who do not mend their cor- 
rupt and 'wicked ivays are neither allowed to 
exercise their order, nor received to the grace 
of communion. 

Secondly, because he does penance negli- 
gently, wherefore it is written in the same 
Distinction : JVe can be sure that those who 
sho'w no signs of humble compunction, or of 
earnest prayer, who a'ooid fasting or study, 
'would exercise their former duties with great 
negligence if they were restored to them. 

Thirdly, if he has committed a sin to which 
an irregularity is attached; wherefore it is said 
in the same Distinction, quoting the council 
of Pope Martin If a man marry a widoiv or 
the relict of another, he must not be admitted 
to the ranks of the clergy: and if he has suc- 
ceeded hi creeping in, he must he turned out. 
In like manner, if anyone after Baptism be 
guilty of homicide, 'whether by deed, or by 
command, or by counsel, or in self-defense. 
But this is in consequence not of sin, but of 
irregularity. 

Fourthly, on account of scandal, wherefore 
it is said in the same Distinction : Those who 
ha'oe been publicly convicted or caught in the 
act of perjury, robbery, fornication, and of 
such like crimes, according to the prescription 
of the sacred canons must be deprived of the 
exercise of their respective orders, because it 
is a scandal to God’s people that such persons 
should be placed over them. But those who 
commit such sins occultly and confess them 
secretly to a priest, may be retained in the 
exercise of their respective orders, with the 
assurance of God’s merciful forgiveness, pro- 
vided they be careful to expiate their sins by 
fasts and alms, vigils and holy deeds. The 
same is expressed (Extra, De Qual. Ordi- 
nand.): If the aforesaid crimes are not proved 
by a judicial process, or in some other way 
made notorious, those who are guilty of them 
must not be hindered, after they have done 
penance, from exercising the orders they have 
received, or from receiving further orders, ex- 
cept in cases of homicide. 

Reply Obj. 1. The same is to be said of 

* Martin, bishop of Braga. 
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the recovery of virginity as of the recovery of 
innocence which belongs to man’s secondary 
dignity in the sight of God. 

Reply Obj. 2. In these words Jerome does 
not say that it is impossible, but that it is 
difficult, for man to recover his former dignity 
after having sinned, because this is allowed 
to none but those who repent perfectly, as 
stated above. To those canonical statutes, 
which seem to forbid this, Augustine replies 
in his letter to Boniface (Ep. clxxxv) : If the 
law of the Church forbids anyone, after doing 
penance for a crime, to become a cleric, or to 
return to his clerical duties, or to retain them, 
the intention ivas not to deprive him of the 
hope of pardon, but to preserve the rigor of 
discipline; else we should have to deny the 
keys given to the Church, of which it was said: 
“Whatsoever you shall loose on earth shall be 
loosed in heaven!’ And further on he adds ; 
For holy David did penance for his deadly 
crimes, and yet he retained his dignity; and 
Blessed Peter by shedding most bitter tears 
did indeed repent him of having denied his 
Lord, and yet he remained an apostle. Never- 
theless 'we must not deem the care of later 
teachers excessive, who without endangering a 
man’s salvation, exacted more from his humil- 
ity, having, in my opinion, found by experi- 
ence, that some assumed a pretended repent- 
ance through hankering after honors and 
power. 

Reply Obj. 3. This statute is to be under- 
stood as applying to those who do public pen- 
ance, for these cannot be promoted to a higher 
order. For Peter, after his denial, was made 
shepherd of Christ’s sheep, as appears from 
Jo. xxi. 21, where Chrysostom comments as 
follows: After his denial and repentance Peter 
gives proof of greater confidence in Christ: 
for whereas, at the supper, he durst not ask 
Him, but deputed John to ask in his stead, 
afterwards he was placed at the head of his 
brethren, and not only did not depute another 
to ask for him, what concerned him, but hence- 
forth asks the Master instead of John. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether Virtuous Deeds Done in Charity 
Can Be Deadened? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that virtuous 
deeds done in charity cannot be deadened. 
For that which is not cannot be changed. But 
to be deadened is to be changed from life to 
death. Since therefore virtuous deeds, after 
being done, are no more, it seems that they 
cannot afterwards be deadened. 

Obj. 2. Further, by virtuous deeds done in 
charity, man merits eternal life. But to take 
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away the reward from one who has merited it 
is an injustice, which cannot be ascribed to 
God. Therefore it is not possible for virtuous 
deeds done in charity to be deadened by a 
subsequent sin. 

Obj. 3. Further, the strong is not corrupted 
by the weak. Now works of charity are 
stronger than any sins, because, as it is writ- 
ten (Prov. X. 12), charity covcreth all sins. 
Therefore it seems that deeds done in charity 
cannot be deadened by a subsequent mortal 
sin. 

On the contrary. It is written (Ezech. 
xviii. 24) : // the just man turn himself away 
from his justice . . . all his justices which he 
hath done shall not be remembered. 

I answer that, A living thing, by dying, 
ceases to have vital operations: for which rea- 
son, by a kind of metaphor, a thing is said to 
be deadened when it is hindered from produc- 
ing its proper effect or operation. 

Now the effect of virtuous works, which are 
done in charity, is to bring man to eternal 
life ; and this is hindered by a subsequent mor- 
tal sin, inasmuch as it takes away grace. 
Wherefore deeds done in charity are said to 
be deadened by a subsequent mortal sin. 

Reply Obj. 1. Just as sinful deeds pass as 
to the act but remain as to guilt, so deeds done 
in charity, after passing, as to the act, remain 
as to merit, in so far as they are acceptable 
to God. It is in this respect that they are 
deadened, inasmuch as man is hindered from 
receiving his reward. 

Reply Obj. 2. There is no injustice in with- 
drawing the reward from him who has de- 
served it, if he has made himself unworthy by 
his subsequent fault, since at times a man 
justly forfeits through his own fault, even that 
which he has already received. 

Reply Obj. 3. It is not on account of the 
strength of sinful deeds that deeds, previously 
done in charity, are deadened, but on account 
of the freedom of the will which can be turned 
away from good to evil. 

FIFTH ARTICLE 

Whether Deeds Deadened by Sin, Are Revived 
by Penance? 

JVe proceed thus to the Fifth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that deeds 
deadened by sin are not revived by Penance. 
Because just as past sins are remitted by sub- 
sequent Penance, so are deeds previously done 
in charity, deadened by subsequent sin. But 
sins remitted by Penance do not return, as 
stated above (Q. 88, AA. 1, 2). Therefore it 
seems that neither are dead deeds revived by 
charity. 


Obj. 2. Further, deeds are said to be dead- 
ened by comparison with animals who die, as 
stated above (A. 4). But a dead animal can- 
not be revived. Therefore neither can dead 
works be revived by Penance. 

Obj. 3. Further, deeds done in charity are 
deserving of glory according to the quantity of 
grace or charity. But sometimes man arises 
through Penance to lesser grace or charity. 
Therefore he does not receive glory according 
to the merit of his previous works ; so that it 
seems that deeds deadened by sin are not 
revived. 

On the contrary, On Joel ii. 25, I will re- 
store to you the years, which the locust . . . 
hath eaten, a gloss says: / will not silver to 
perish the fruit which you lost when your soul 
was disturbed. But this fruit is the merit of 
good works which was lost through sin. There- 
fore meritorious deeds done before are revived 
by Penance. 

/ answer that. Some have said that meritori- 
ous works deadened by subsequent sin are not 
revived by the ensuing Penance, because they 
deemed such works to have passed away, so 
that they could not be revived. But that is 
no reason why they should not be revived: 
because they are conducive to eternal life 
(wherein their life consists) not only as ac- 
tually existing, but also after they cease to 
exist actually, and as abiding in the Divine 
acceptance. Now, they abide thus, so far as 
they are concerned, even after they have been 
deadened by sin, because those works, accord- 
ing as they were done, will ever be acceptable 
to God and give joy to the saints, according 
to Apoc. iii. 11: Hold fast that which thou 
hast, that no man take thy crown. That they 
fail in their efficacy to bring the man, who did 
them, to eternal life, is due to the impediment 
of the supervening sin whereby he is become 
unworthy of eternal life. But this impediment 
is removed by Penance, inasmuch as sins are 
taken away thereby. Hence it follows that 
deeds previously deadened, recover, through 
Penance, their efficacy in bringing him, who 
did them, to eternal life, and, in other words, 
they are revived. It is therefore evident that 
deadened works are revived by Penance. 

Reply Obj. 1. The very works themselves 
of sin are removed by Penance, so that, by 
God’s mercy, no further stain or debt of pun- 
ishment is incurred on their account: on the 
other hand, works done in charity are not re 
moved by God, since they abide in His accep 
tance, but they are hindered on the part of th( 
man who does them ; wherefore if this hin 
drance, on the part of the man who does thos( 
works, be remo^'ed, God on His side fulfill; 
what those works deserved. 
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Reply Ob'], 2. Deeds done in charity are 
not in themselves deadened, as explained 
above, but only with rejtard to a supervening 
impediment on the part of the man who does 
them. On tlic other hand, an animal dies in 
itself, through being deprived of the principle 
of life : so that the comparison fails. 

Reply Obj. o. He who, through Penance, 
arises to lesser charity, will receive the essen- 
tial reward according to the degree of charity 
in which he is found. Yet he will have greater 
joy for the works he had done in his former 
charity, than for those which he did in his 
subsequent charity : and this joy belongs to 
the accidental reward. 

SIXTH ARTICLE 

Whether the Effect of Subsequent Penance Is to 
Quicken Even Dead Works? 

We proceed thus to the Sixth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that the effect 
of subsequent Penance is to quicken even dead 
works, those, namely, that were not done in 
charity. For it seems more difficult to bring to 
life that which has been deadened, since this 
is never done naturally, than to quicken that 
which never had life, since certain living things 
are engendered naturally from things wdthout 
life, Now deadened works are revived by Pen- 
ance, as stated above (A. 5). IMuch more, 
therefore, are dead wmrks revived. 

Obj. 2. Further, if the cause be removed, 
the effect is removed. But the cause of the 
lack of life in works genetically good done 
without charity, was the lack of charity and 
grace ; which lack is removed by Penance. 
Therefore dead works are quickened by char- 
ity. 

Obj. 3. Further, Jerome in commenting on 
Agg. i. 6 : You have sowed much, says : If at 
any time you find a sinner, among his many 
evil deeds, doing that udiich is right, God is 
not so unjust as to forget the few good deeds 
on account of his many evil deeds. Now this 
seems to be the case chiefly w'hen past evil 
deeds are removed by Penance. Therefore it 
seems that through Penance, God rewards the 
former deeds done in the state of sin, which 
implies that they are quickened. 

On the contrary, The Apostle says (1 Cor. 
xiii. 3) : If 1 should distribute all my goods to 
feed the poor, and if I should deliver my body 
to be burned, and have not charity, it profit- 
eth me nothing. But this would not be true, 
if, at least by subsequent Penance, they 
were quickened. Therefore Penance does not 
quicken works which before were dead. 

I answer that, A work is said to be dead in 
two ways : first, effectively, because, to wit, it 
is a cause of death, in which sense sinful works 
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are said to be dead, according to Heb. ix. 14; 
The blood of Christ . . . shall cleanse our con- 
science from dead works. These dead works 
are not quickened but removed by Penance, 
according to Heb. vi. 1 : Not laying again the 
foundation of Penance from dead works. Sec- 
ondly, works are said to be dead privatively, 
because, to wit, they lack spiritual life, which 
is founded on charity, whereby the soul is 
united to God, the result being that it is quick- 
ened as the body by the soul : in which sense 
too, faith, if it lack charity, is said to be dead, 
according to James ii. 20 : Faith without works 
is dead. In this way also, all works that are 
generically good, are said to be dead, if they 
be done without charity, inasmuch as they fail 
to proceed from the principle of life ; even as 
we might call the sound of a harp, a dead 
voice. Accordingly, the difference of life and 
death in works is in relation to the principle 
from which they proceed. But works cannot 
proceed a second tinte from a principle, be- 
cause they are transitory, and the same identi- 
cal deed cannot be resumed. Therefore it is 
impossible for dead works to be quickened by 
Penance. 

Reply Obj. 1. In the physical order things 
whether dead or deadened lack the principle 
of life. But works are said to be deadened, not 
in relation to the principle whence they pro- 
ceeded, but in relation to an extrinsic impedi- 
ment; while they are said to be dead in rela- 
tion to a principle. Consequently there is no 
comparison. 

Reply Obj. 2. Works generically good done 
without charity are said to be dead on account 
of the lack of grace and charity, as principles. 
Now the subsequent Penance does not supply 
that want, so as to make them proceed from 
such a principle. Hence the argument does 
not prove. 

Reply Obj. 3. God remembers the good 
deeds a man does when in a state of sin, not 
by rewarding them in eternal life, which is 
due only to living works, i.e. those done from 
charity, but by a temporal reward : thus Greg- 
ory declares (Horn, de Divite et Lazaro, 41 
in Ev.) that unless that rich man had done 
some good deed, and had received his reward 
in this world, Abraham would certainly not 
have said to him: “Thou didst receive gooa 
things in thy lifetime.” — Or again, this may 
mean that he will be judged less severely: 
wherefore Augustine says (De Patientia xxvi) : 
We cannot say that it would be better for the 
schismatic that by denying Christ he should 
suffer none of those things which he suffered 
by confessing Him; but we must believe that 
he will be judged with less severity, than if 
by denying Christ, he had suffered none of 
those things. Thus the words of the Apostle, 
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'7/ I should deliver my body to be burned, 
and have not charity, it projiteth me nothing,” 
rejer to the obtaining of the kingdom of 


heaven, and do not exclude the possibility of 
being sentenced with less severity at the last 
judgment. 


QUESTION 90 

Of the Parts of Penonce, in General 

(In Four Articles) 


We must now consider the parts of Penance: 

(1) in general; (2) each one in particular. 

Under the first head there are four points of 

inquiry: (1) Whether Penance has any parts? 

(2) Of the number of its parts. (3) What 
kind of parts are they? (4) Of its division 
into subjective parts. 

FIRST ARTICLE 

Whether Penance Should Be Assigned Any Ports? 

We proceed thus to the First Article : — 

Objection 1 . It would seem that parts 
should not be assigned to Penance. For it is 
the Divine power that works our salvation 
most secretly in the sacraments. Now the 
Divine power is one and simple. Therefore 
Penance, being a sacrament, should have no 
parts assigned to it. 

Obj. 2. Further, Penance is both a virtue 
and a sacrament. Now no parts are assigned 
to it as a virtue, since virtue is a habit, which 
is a simple quality of the mind. In like man- 
ner, it seems that parts should not be assigned 
to Penance as a sacrament, because no parts 
are assigned to Baptism and the other sacra- 
ments. Therefore no parts at all should be 
assigned to Penance. 

Obj. 3. Further, the matter of Penance is 
sin, as stated above (Q. 84, A. 2). But no 
parts are assigned to sin. Neither, therefore, 
should parts be assigned to Penance. 

On the contrary. The parts of a thing are 
those out of which the whole is composed. 
Now the perfection of Penance is composed 
of several things, viz. contrition, confession, 
and satisfaction. Therefore Penance has parts. 

1 answer that, The parts of a thing are those 
into which the whole is divided materially, 
for the parts of a thing are to the whole, what 
matter is to the form ; wherefore the parts 
are reckoned as a kind of material cause, and 
the whole as a kind of formal cause {Phys. 
ii). Accordingly wherever, on the part of mat- 
ter, we find a kind of plurality, there we shall 
find a reason for assigning parts. 

Now it has been stated above (Q. 84, AA. 2, 
3), that, in the sacrament of Penance, human 
actions stand as matter : and so, since several 
actions are requisite for the perfection of Pen- 
ance, viz., contrition, confession, and satisfac- 


tion, as we shall show further on (A. 2), it 
follows that the sacrament of Penance has 
parts. 

Reply Obj. 1. Every sacrament is some- 
thing simple by reason of the Divine power, 
which operates therein ; but the Divine power 
is so great that it can operate both through 
one and through many, and by reason of these 
man 3 ’, parts may be assigned to a particular 
sacrament. 

Reply Obj. 2. Parts are not assigned to 
penance as a virtue: because the human acts 
of which there are several in penance, are 
related to the habit of virtue, not as its parts, 
but as its effects. It .‘'ollows, therefore, that 
parts are assigned to Penance as a sacrament, 
to which the human acts are related as matter : 
whereas in the other sacraments the matter 
does not consist of human acts, but of some 
one external thing, either simple, as water or 
oil, or compound, as chrism, and so parts are 
not assigned to the other sacraments. 

Reply Obj. 3. Sins are the remote matter 
of Penance, inasmuch, to wit, as they are the 
matter or object of the human acts, which are 
the proper matter of Penance as a sacrament. 

SECOND ARTICLE 

Whether Contrition, Contession, and Satisfoction Are 
Fittingly Assigned As Parts ot Penance? 

We proceed thus to the Second Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that contrition, 
confession, and satisfaction are not fittingly 
assigned as parts of Penance. For contrition 
is in the heart, and .=0 belongs to interior pen- 
ance; while confession consists of words, and 
satisfaction in deeds ; so that the two latter 
belong to interior penance. Now interior pen- 
ance is not a sacrament, but only exterior pen- 
ance W'hich is perceptible by the senses. There- 
fore these three parts are not fittingly assigned 
to the sacrament of Penance. 

Obj. 2. Further, grace is conferred in the 
sacraments of the New Law', as stated above 
(Q. 62, .\A. 1.3). But no grace is conferred in 
satisfaction. Therefore satisfaction is not part 
of a sacrament. 

Obj. 3. Further, the fruit of a thing is not 
the same as its part. But satisfaction is a 
fruit of penance, according to Luke iii. 8: 
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Bring jorth . . . fruits worthy of penance. 
Therefore it is not a part of Penance. 

Ohf. 4. Further, Penance is ordained against 
sin. But sin can be completed merely in the 
thought by consent, as stated in the Second 
Part (I-II, Q. 72, A. 7); therefore Penance 
can also. Therefore confession in word and 
satisfaction in deed should not be reckoned 
as parts of Penance. 

On the contrary, It seems that yet more 
parts should be assigned to Penance. For not 
only is the body assigned as a part of man, 
as being the matter, but also the soul, which 
is his form. But the aforesaid three, being the 
acts of the penitent, stand as matter, while 
the priestly absolution stands as form. There- 
fore the priestly absolution should be assigned 
as a fourth part of Penance. 

I answer that, A part is twofold, essential 
and quantitative. The essential parts are natu- 
rally the form and the matter, and logically 
the genus and the difference. In this way, 
each sacrament is divided into matter and 
form as its essential parts. Hence it has been 
said above (Q. 60, AA. 5, 6) that sacraments 
consist of things and words. But since quan- 
tity is on the part of matter, quantitative parts 
are parts of matter: and, in this way, as stated 
above (.A. 1), parts are assigned specially to 
the sacrament of Penance, as regards the acts 
of the penitent, which are the matter of this 
sacrament. 

Kow it has been said above (Q. 85, A. 3, 
ad 3) that an offense is atoned otherwise in 
Penance than in vindictive justice. Because, 
in vindictive justice the atonement is made 
according to the judge's decision, and not ac- 
cording to the discretion of the offender or of 
the person offended ; whereas, in Penance, the 
offense is atoned according to the will of the 
sinner, and the judgment of God against 
Whom the sin was committed, because in the 
latter case we seek not only the restoration of 
the equality of justice, as in vindictive justice, 
but also and still more the reconciliation of 
friendship, which is accomplisherl by the of- 
fender making atonement according to the will 
of the person offended. Accordingly the first 
requisite on the part of the penitent is the will 
to atone, and this is done by contrition ; the 
second is that he submit to the judgment of 
the priest standing in God’s place, and this is 
done in confession ; and the third is that he 
atone according to the decision of God’s min- 
ister, and this is done in satisfaction; and so 
contrition, confesNion, and satisfaction are as- 
signed as parts of Penance. 

Reply Ob], 1. Contrition, as to its essence, 
is in the heart, and belongs, to interior pen- 
ance ; yet, virtually, it belongs to exterior pen- 
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ance, inasmuch as it implies the purpose of 
confessing and making satisfaction. 

Reply Obj. 2. Satisfaction confers grace, 
in so far as it is in man’s purpose, and it in- 
creases grace, according as it is accomplished, 
just as Baptism does in adults, as stated above 
(Q. 68, .A. 2; Q. 69, A. 8). 

Reply Obj. 3. Satisfaction is a part of 
Penance as a sacrament, and a fruit of pen- 
ance as a virtue. 

Reply Obj. 4. More things are required for 
good, which proceeds from a cause that is 
entire, than for evil, which results from each 
single defect, as Dionysius states (Div. Nom. 
iv). And thus, although sin is completed in 
the consent of the heart, yet the perfection of 
Penance requires contrition of the heart, to- 
gether with confession in word and satisfac- 
tion in deed. 

The Reply to the Fifth Objection is clear 
from what has been said. 

THIRD ARTICLE 

Whefher These Three Are Integral Parts of Penance? 

JVc proceed thus to the Third Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that these three 
are not integral parts of Penance. For, as 
stated above (Q. 84, A. 3), Penance is ordained 
against sin. But sins of thought, word, and 
deed are the subjective and not integral parts 
of sin, because sin is predicated of each one of 
them. Therefore in Penance also, contrition 
in thought, confession in word, and satisfac- 
tion in deed are not integral parts. 

Obj. 2. Further, no integral part includes 
within itself another that is condivided with 
it. But contrition includes both confession 
and satisfaction in the purpose of amendment. 
Therefore they are not integral parts. 

Obj. 3. Further, a whole is composed of its 
integral parts, taken at the same time and 
equally, just as a line is made up of its parts. 
But such is not the case here. Therefore these 
are not integral parts of Penance. 

On the contrary, Integral parts are those 
by w'hich the perfection of the whole is inte- 
grated. But the perfection of Penance is in- 
tegrated by these three. Therefore they are 
integral parts of Penance. 

I answer that. Some have said that these 
three are subjective parts of Penance. But 
this is impossible, because the entire power of 
the whole is present in each subjective part 
at the same lime and equally, just as the 
entire power of an animal, as such, is assured 
to each animal species, all of which species 
divide the animal genus at the same time and 
equally: which does not apply to the point in 
question. Wherefore others have said that 
these are potential parts: yet neither can this 
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be true, since the whole is present, as to the 
entire essence, in each potential part, just as 
the entire essence of the soul is present in 
each of its powers; which does not apply to 
the case in point. Therefore it follows "that 
these three are integral parts of Penance, the 
nature of which is that the whole is not pres- 
ent in each of the parts, either as to its entire 
power, or as to its entire essence, but that it 
is present to all of them together at the same 
time. 

Reply Ob). 1. Sin, forasmuch as it is an 
evil, can be completed in one single point, as 
stated above (A. 2, arf 4) ; and so the sin which 
is completed in thought alone, is a special kind 
of sin. Another species is the sin that is com- 
pleted in thought and word; and yet a third 
species is the sin that is completed in thought, 
word, and deed ; and the quasi-integral parts 
of this last sin, are that which is in thought, 
that which is in word, and that which is in 
deed. Wherefore these three are the integral 
parts of Penance, which is completed in them. 

Reply Ob). 2. One integral part can include 
the whole, though not as to its essence; be- 
cause the foundation, in a way, contains virtu- 
ally the whole building. In this way contrition 
includes virtually the whole of Penance. 

Reply Ob'). 3. All integral parts have a 
certain relation of order to one another; but 
some are only related as to position, whether 
in sequence as the parts of an army, or by 
contact, as the parts of a heap, or by being 
fitted together, as the parts of a house, or by 
continuation, as the parts of a line; while 
some are related, in addition, as to power, as 
the parts of an animal, the first of which is 
the heart, the others in a certain order being 
dependent on one another: and thirdly some 
are related in the order of time; as the parts 
of time and movement. Accordingly the parts 
of Penance are related to one another in the 
order of power and time, since they are ac- 
tions, but not in the order of position, since 
they do not occupy a place. 

FOURTH ARTICLE 

Whether Penance Is Fittingly Divided into Penance 
before Baptism, Penance for Mortal Sins, 
and Penance for Venial Sins? 

We proceed thus to the Fourth Article : — 

Objection 1. It would seem that penance 
is unfittingly divided into penance before Bap- 
tism, penance for mortal, and penance for 
venial sins. For Penance is the second plank 
after shipwreck, as stated above (Q. 84, A. 6), 
while Baptism is the first. Therefore that 
which precedes Baptism should not be called 
a species of penance. 

* Cf. Horn. 30 inter 1. 


Obj. 2. Further, that which can destroy 
the greater, can destroy the lesser. Xotv mor- 
tal sin is greater than venial ; and penance 
which regards mortal sins regards also venial 
sins, dherefore they should not be considered 
as different species of penance. 

Obj. 3. Further, just as after Baptism man 
commits venial and mortal sins, so does he 
before Baptism. If therefore penance for ve- 
nial sins is distinct from penance for mortal 
sins after Baptism, in like manner they should 
be distinguished before Baptism. Therefore 
penance is not fittingly divided into these 
species. 

On the contrary, Augustine says in De 
Pacnitentia* that these three are species of 
Penance. 

I answer that. This is a division of penance 
as a virtue. Now it must be observed that 
every virtue acts in accordance with the time 
being, as also in keeping with other due cir- 
cumstances, wherefore the virtue of penance 
has its act at this time, according to the re- 
quirements of the New Law. 

Now it belongs to penance to detest one’s 
past sins, and to purpose, at the same time, 
to change one's life for the better, which is 
the end, so to speak, of penance. And since 
moral matters take their species from the end, 
as stated in the Second Part (I-II, Q, 1, A, 3 ; 
Q. 18, AA. 4, 6), it is reasonable to distinguish 
various species of penance, according to the 
various changes intended by the penitent. 

Accordingly there is a threefold change in- 
tended by the penitent. The first is by regen- 
eration unto a new life, and this belongs to 
that penance which precedes Baptism. The 
second is by reforming one’s past life after it 
has been already destroyed, and this belongs 
to penance for mortal sins committed after 
Baptism. The third is by changing to a more 
perfect operation of life, and this belongs to 
penance for venial sins, which are remitted 
through a fervent act of charity, as stated 
above (Q. 87, AA. 2, 3). 

Reply Obj. 1. The penance which precedes 
Baptism is not a sacrament, but an act of 
virtue disposing one to that sacrament. 

Reply Obj. 2. The penance which washes 
away mortal sins, washes away venial sins 
also, but the converse does not hold. Where- 
fore these two species of penance are related 
to one another as perfect and imperfect. 

Reply Obj. 3. Before Baptism there are 
no venial sins wdthout mortal sins. And since 
a venial sin cannot be remitted without mor- 
tal sin, as stated above tQ. S7. A. 4). before 
Baptism, penance for mortal sins is not dis- 
tinct from penance for venial sins. 





